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AMERICA'S INTEREST IN INDIA 

By DR J T SI IvDERI 1AD 


Put I 

T UB claim is not infrequently made that 
India a affairs are solely “domestic 
concerns of Great Britain therefore 
they should be left to Britain alone and 
any suggestions concerning them or criti 
cisrr of tho manner in which they are 
managed is “meddling is an impertinence 
and a wrong In other words with regard 
to everything that pertains to India Britain 
has a right to saj to the world “ Hands ofl 
It is none of jour business 

Is this claim valid 5 After Poland had 
been seized by Russia Germany and 
Austria and divided up among them was 
then Foland s right to liberty a mere domes 
tic question of her captors 9 And had other 
nations no right to object 9 If so why at 
the close of the Great War did tho Allies 
set her free and restore her to hor old plicc 
among tho nations 9 

If to-day China were grabbed by Great 
Britain or Japan or France would tho question 
whether that great country ought to be held 
in subjection by a foreign pov er bo merely 
a domestic affair of the nation that had done 
the grabbing? If so why did our own and 
other nations object to Japan s keeping 
•shantung ( On its very face is not the idea 
either the extremes! folly or sheer insanity 
that the political freedom or slavery of a 
great nation like India of 320 millions of 
people — one fifth of the population of the 
entire world — can in anj true sense whatever 
be called a domestic affair of a little nation 
or 15 millions — one — cigth of its numbers — 
wholly unrelated to it, and located at a 
distance of one third the circumference of 
‘he globe 9 The plain truth is there is no 


great jucstion now before the world which 
has less n„ht to bo considered « domestic 
matter or which more justly demands to bo 
recognized as a world concern tint that of 
tho freedom or tho enslavement of India 
And for three reasons 

1 Great Britain demands to have the 
largest navy in tho world and to control tho 
seas Why Primarily in order that she may bo 
ablo to keep India No one can deny that 
the possession of such a na\y and of such 
sea control is a world couccrn of the first 
magnitude 

2 Nearly all the wars of Great Bntain f r 
a hundred years aud more m all parts of tho 
world (and she has fought far more than anj 
other nation) have been caused directlj or 
indirectly by her possession of India These 
wars lme all been matters of world concern 

3 The groatest danger now threatening 
the future of mankind is a conflict between 
Asia and Europe— the yellow and brown racts 
with tho white What makes tha f danger 
imminent is loropcs treatment of China 
Persia Turkey Syria Arabia Fgypt aDd 
abovo all Britain s> possession of India If 
here wo have not a matter of world concern 
then nothing can bo such 

To s,y that Inglands right In control 
India is a domestic question which no other 
nation has a right to deny md with which 
none may interfere is virtually lo declare 
any nation las a right to rule any other 
nation il it has tho force which is to giro 
np the whole principle that nations hare a 
right to freedom and sell determination and 
Ibat just government rests on the consent 
of the governed 

If and when any of us in America pro 
test against Bntain s tyranny in India, tho 
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reply is sometimes made by Englishmen and 
not without reason Physician boal thy 
self Men living in glass houses should 
not throw stones Sometimes tho reply 
tabes the form of a question Would you 
Americans like it if we Englishmen protested 
against your negro lynchings and your 
holding of the Philippines against 

the will of their people 9 I think 

the answer ue ought to make is Whether 
we like your question or not it is just and 
entirely proper on your part and even if 
for the time being it makes us raad as it 
will be likely to m tl e end it will do us 
good If such questions were asked Americans 
oftener than they are they would set 
ns wondering whether it would not bo wise 
for us to substitute for our glass houses 
other houses less fragile The fact is 
observations by nations of other nations — 
observations of their superiorities and their 
defects outspoken recognition on tho part 
of nations of the excellencies of ott er nations 
and also criticisms of their short comings 
and wrong deed if made m tho right spirit 
if made not cynically or bitterly or to «ct 
one s self up above others but courteously 
constructively and with the purpose of 
helping to bring about better conditions for 
mankind— these ore among the most valuable 
things in the world 

The truth is the world is one m all its 
deeper and real interests hvery nation is 
related to every otheT and all are related 
to the whole ho nation can do another 
wrong without all suffering None can bo 
injured without all the rest to a greater or 
less extent being injured None can "prosper 
without the rest being benefited In the 
very nature of things political freedom — 
freedom of nations and peoples— is a matter 
of world concern Every nation held in 
bondage just so far limits the world s freedom 
and thus makes the world a less desirable 
place for all the other nations to live in 
On the other band every nation that is free 
adds just so much to tho general freedom of 
the world and thus makes world conditions 
better for all other nations Therefore wl en 
any civilized people which is held in sub 
jection by another enters upon a struggle to 
gain its freedom every other civil zed 
people has n just and necessary interest in 
the struggle and ought for its own sake 
and for the sake of the cau«e of freedom 
in fbe world to extend to the struggling 
people its sympathy and moral support 


We cannot as ert too emj liatic illy tit 
broad truth important to all humanity that 
freedom for nations and people^ is not and 
in its very nature cannot be a mcro 
domestic question of tho nation holding the 
struggling peoplo in bondage it is a matter 
which tho Vi I ole world should and must 
trust itself in if freedom is to make pro 
gross among manhin 1 So long as there is 
one important nation or peoplo in the world 
held in bondage by nnotl cr tho peace of the 
world is imperilled Thit oppressed and 
wionged nation or people is a volcano which 
at an> moment ma> bur-d into an crujtion 
of resolution and war an 1 tho war ma> spread 
no one knows ho far 

Siys Bishop Charles II Brent 

Moral [uesUons have no toindxnes The 
world of to- lay is si al !j revelling itself to be 
a world of identical moral in eresls If we cx 
ploit abroad the downfall of the exploited will 
eventuallj become our own dovnul! 

C aDdhi is right when ho says that 
fnd as present condition of bondage and help- 
lessness hurts Dot onlv Ind a not onb England 
but tho whole world 

India held in subjection by Great Britain 
woiks much injustice to tho United States of 
America It ought not to bo overlooked that 
India is a great and important nation with 
which the United States has a right to have 
and would bo much advantaged by having 
free and unobstructed commercial industrial 
cultural and other intercourse This we 
could have if India wore freo but we can 
not have it with her controlled by any foreign 
power Tor England to hold her in sub 
jection carry on her government, and manago 
her affairs with British interests suprcraelj 
in view and to prevent her from having 
commercial and other relations with us and 
other nations except under conditions which 
are fixed by England and which give English 
men advantages over all others is unjnst It 
is unjust to us and to every other nation in 
the world I repeat, India is a vast land — 
almost a continent — rich in resources of 

nearly every kind — agricultural product* 
forests fisheries minerals In the nature of 
things all the world has an interest in these 
"Why should they be controlled by a single 
power in the interest of a single power and 
that power not India / India is a great 
market why should that market be controlled 
by a single nation instead of being open to all 
nations on an equality ? India has a great 
foreign commerce why should that commerce 
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be managed and shaped to the disadvantage 
not only of India bat of all other nations 
oxcept Great Britain, and to the primary 
advantage of Britain alone 9 

\That would Americans say if wo were 
obliged to transact all onr business with 
Japan or China or Russia or Germany or 
France under conditions fixed by Great 
Britain and shaped for the benefit of Great 
Britain 9 Would we endure such injustice ? 
Yet the wrong done us would bo no worse 
than that to winch wo are subjected now in 
relation to the ■great and important nation 
of India Britain has no more right to 
control our business with India and herself 
monopolize the trade and commerce of that 
vast country, than she has to control our 
business with lapan or France, or monopolize 
the commerce of those nations Thns Britain s 
robbing India of her freedom and nationhood 
and holding her in subjection to British 
control is not ouly an immeasurable wrong 
to India herself, but it is a great injustice 
to this country and to every other nation 
in the world, an injustice to which neither 
the United States nor any other nation 
should submit 

Ihe United States Government called an 
international Conference in Washington to 
consider reduction of armaments and also 
ceifain other important matters regarding the 
Pacific Ocean and the Orient It was essen 
tial that India the second largest nation in 
tho Onent should be represented Was she 
represented 0 No Our Government was 
mocked by having sent to u 5 , by India s 
foreign masters so called representatives of 
India who did not represent India at all, 
who were not chosen by India True, they 
were Indian by birth, but they were selected 
under the authority of Great Britain to 
represent British interests and not the 
interests of India If this was a wrong to India 
't wa» also a wrong to the United States 
and to all the nations lcpiesentcd in that 
Conference 

The po^ession and forcible rule of India 
by Gr n at Britain, has probably been the most 
powerful single influence m the modern world 
against democracy against just government based 
on tho will of the peoples governed, and in 
support of antocracy, lrapenali'tn, government 
by force It has been so because it is by 
far the most imposing and conspicuous 
example m modem times of a great nation 
conquered ruled, and exploited by and for 
the benefit of anothci nation We may 


almost say that it is the niotket example 
of tho kind m the modem world India is 
so great, both in area and in population, 
its place in the history of mankind has been 
so prominent , its wealth and its resources 
in the past have been so vast, and the 
wealth that it has yielded to tho nation which 
has ruled and despoiled it has been so 
immense, that its domination for nearly two 
centuries by a foreign power takes its place 
not only as an oient of first magnitude in 
modern history, but as the greatest political 
crime of modern times, — because it affects 
more people is more wide reaching in its 
influence, and has been more disastrous to 
the progress of political liberty and justice 
among modem peoples, than any other politi- 
cal crime of the modern world 

I have called Britain’s conquest and 
domination of India a mother example ” 
of its kind And a terrible brood it has 
brought forth Tor it has seta precedent 
so conspicious that all the world has bad 
its attention drawn to it, and so dazzling 
so attractive and so appealing to the loner 
passions and ambitions of nations that it 
has been irresistable, it has caught and 
spread like wild hre until all the leading 
nations of Europe have felt its influence, 
and have had aroused in them ambitions to 
follow to conquer for themselves dependen- 
cies, m Asia, in Africa, in the islands of 
tho sea (and in America except for the 
Monroe Doctrine' and thus gain for them 
selves wealth and prestige and power, as 
Britain has done in India Even our own 
nation has felt it Except for Britain s. 
Indian career the United States would never 
have gone away to the coast of distant Asia 
and seized the Philippine*: Everybody, who 
remembers those days knows that our mill 
tansts and imperialists held up what Great 
Bntain bad done m India as their strongest 
argument and justification And even more 
than that It is well known that some of our 
most prominent leaders not only military 
men bnt political leaders at that time contem- 
plated and actually advocated in high govern 
ment circles the procuring for ourselves of 
a ‘ good fat slice of China ” UTging as our 
justification for so doing the example of the 
European nations in Asia and especially that 
of Bntain in India And there seem to be„ 
reasons of considerable stieagth for believing 
that had it not been for tho 1 onorable and 
inflexible opposition of John Hay, at that 
time our secretary of State, wo actnallj 
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would liavo proceeded to capture and take 
permanent possession ot a section of Chinn 
No other event m modern history ha-, 
kindled so much cnv> and jealousy in other 
nations as Great Britain s creation for itself 
of avast empire in \*ia, and therefore no 
other has had so powerful and wilt spread 
an intiuenco in causing other nations to say 
We too' Why si onlt wo not do wl at I ngland 
has done'* If she mas capture and rule an 1 
despoil preat In lia, whs mas w 0 not conquer and 
exploit any land m Asia or elsewhere that is not 
strong enough to resist us’ And if Britain claims 
that her motive is India » benef t of cour-o we 
will procla m just as loudls that o ir motive is tho 
same 


This subject need not bo pursued further 
It is enough simply to emphasise our con 
tention that f ngland s domination of India 
las been in the past, and continues 
to bo still the greatest of all destroyers 
of the spirit of democracy in the world 
If in the future the spirit f freedom is to 
make any lieadwaj among tho nations ly 
far the most important single thing to be 
done is tl e creation of a world u ide 
public opinion which will condemn an 1 drive 
out of existence tho shocking spectacle of 
the oldest and second largest civilized nation 
iu the world held in subjection by a foreign 
sword 

llany Americans are troubled by what 
*eems to them the marked growth in this 
country within recent years of an impena 
listic spirit Such a spirit is manifesting 
itself as appears to them in many insidious 
unexpected largely unnoticed but real and 
threatening ways Some of these ways are— 
in the increase in tho number of persons 
among us who speak lightly of democracy 
and wonder if a more aristocratic aud auto 
cratic form of gov eminent is not bettor who 
look with more or less favour upon JIusso 
lim and the Fascisti movement in Italy and 
the rise of dictators in several other nations 
who scout tho ideas of the human etjualitv 
found m our Declaration of Independence 
who boast of ancestry and aristocratic or 
distinguished blood wherever they 
can find tho slightest peg to hang such 
boasting on whose highest ambition is to 
is get admission to British aristocratic society 
or to be invited to a function at Buckingham 
Palace or above all to marry a daughter 
to an t nglish lord or other foreign titled 
person who regard the v orld as having been 
made for the white race and especially for 
JSordics and look down on all the other races 


and who would like to hav o Britain and America 
umto against the t-o called 44 yellow peril 
and brown peril that I* unite to dominate 
Asia and ns far ns po siblo the rest of tho 
world I c aj this imj criahstic spirit, this 
anti democratic spirit, this aristocratic ana 
arrogant spirit (which nearl> every whero 
allies itself with militarism and largely with 
capitalism) seems to many thoughtful persons 
to have been insidiously l nt stcadilj growing 
in this country for some years past 

Irom what sourco does it come? It is 
believed that it comes Jnrgel), indeed mainly 
from England Not of cour=o from the 
nobler truer I ngland tho Fngland which in 
the days of our American revolutionary 
struggle pleaded for justice and freedom for 
\mcnca and which to day would givo justice 
and self rule to India but from that Fngland 
which in 1770 sided with Ocorgo III 
and Lord North again** the rights of the 
\mcrtcan Colonies and which to-daj i> 
determined to retain India m its grip as 
then it was determined to retain America 
tvery student of English historv knows 
that this undemocratic spirit this aristocratic 
autocratic imperialistic nabob spirit, is 
not indigenous to England I ogland got it 
from outsido and within tho last two centime* 
From what sourco J It is more and more believed 
by those who look into tho matter, that tho 
truo answer is, sho got it mainly from her 
conqnest an 1 rule of India Tho evil sj int 
of arrogance domination pride of class 
indifierenco to the right* of others imperialism 
which tho men who have gone to India and 
spent half their lives m autocratic rule there 
lave instinctively imbibed there has been 
brought back by them to England on their 
return from their plan of autocratic rule 
abroad to poison the ideals, and tho political 
and social life of England 

Nor could this evil spirit — thu poison - be 
confined to I ngland It was inevitable that 
it should spread especially that it should 
come across the sea to u« because of our 
close relations with England It has done 
so and it will continue to do so to poison 
our ideals and our life as long as England 
continues to dominate India by force and 
therefore as loDg as that unjust domination 
continues to poison England s own ideals and 
life 

Tins is one of the reasons why India is 
America s concern and why American public 
opinion onght strongly to demand India s 
freedom IV o should demand it in self 
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defence and so should every nation in the 
world 

PAIT II 

Those who claim that "British rule in India 
and India s struggle to escape from that rule 
arc solely the domestic concern of Great 
Britain with which no other nation has a 
right to meddle should do a little reading 
of history As a fact have nations straggling 
to free themselves from the oppression of a 
foreign yoko never received sympathy or 
encouragement from other nations' 3 Have 
wc ourselves never extended sympathy or 
aid to such struggling nations’ Has Great 
Britain herself never done the same The 
fact i« the true spirit of both Vmenca 
and England has always 6ecn that of wido 
interest in liberty and sympathy with nations 
and peoples in any and eierypart or the world 
who were struggling to shake off alien dcs 
potisms and gam for themselves freedom aod 
nationhood hogland s record m this respect 
has been very noble Let us glanco at it 

Mo in America can never forget the 
sympathy extended to us by several of 
England s greatest statesmen and also by 
many humbler people in our Revolutionary 
Mar Nor can wo cease to remember that in 
our Civil Mar too working people of England 
to a remarkable degree stood by our national 
government even against their own interests 
because they belie~cd our national cause to 
be the cause of human freedom 

Mhen Greece early last century wont to war 
to throw olT the yoke of Turkey tiro English 
people took a very deep interest in tho 
struggle They did not for a moment think 
of it as a mero domestic aflair of Turkey 
in which they had no right to interest them 
selves I ord Byron s dramatic espousal of the 
Greek cause attracted tho attention aDd was 
the admiration of liberty lovers in all lands 

Mith Italy s struggle to free herself from 
tie yoke of Austria England warmly sym 
pathized an 1 showed her sy mpathy by tho 
strong pnhhc utterances of Gladstone and other 
public men and also by giving shelter and 
aid to Italian refugees Mazzmi Garibaldi and 
many others — who were driven into exile on 
account of their efforts to obtain their 
country s freedom Tho enthusiasm with 
which Garibaldi was welcomed to England 
after Ins patriot nimy had won its entry 
into Rome was not less than that which 
greeted hossouth in America after his heroic 


Straggle for liberty in Hungary A personal 
Witness thus describes tho great scon© iu 
L ondon 

I \ -U one of tho number w ho had Uio honor 
and pleasure of giving welcome to the bravo 
Ganbatdi when he camo to I/ondon after his 
glorious victory in freeing his ciuntry Ho was 
tnet at tho railway station by tens of thousands 
Of young and old rich and poor and escorted 
through tl o streets to the Duke of Sutherland s 
Mansion It was Buch a spectacle as seldom if 
Over Has been seen in London before or since 
I en cannot describe it \\ hen we arrived in front 
Of the horseguards those nearest Qanbaldis 
Carnage unhitched tl e horses and the carriage 
With tho hero was dragged (he rest of the way by 
thousands who delighted to do him honor It was 
•he enthusiasm of a liberty lovin„ people for the 
jvork done l-y that one man not only for Italy 
tut for tho whole world— a victory won for freedom 
Over tyTanny 

Theso facts and incidents show the noble 
"ind true Fngland tho I ngland that did not 
Regard tho strugglo of Grecco and Italy as 
»nore domestic concern'? of Turkey and 
Austria. If this England had always been 
in power India would never liavo been con 
<juered and enslaved ' If this England were 
t.u power to day India would soon bo sot 
free 

Turn now to America Tho United States 
assistod as sho was by other nations in 
obtaining her own freeaom Ins manifested 
throughout a largo part of her history an 
earnest sympathy with nations wherever 
located who were struggling to throw off a 
tyrannical yoke and to establish for them 
Selves governments based on principles of 
Justice and liberty Said Mnsiungton in a 
Ootable public utteranco delivered the same 
year as his Farewell Address 

My sympathetic fcclmg3 and my best wishes 
re irresistibly excited whenever m any country 
seo an oi pressed nation unfurl tho tanner of 
freedom 

Mhen the South American nations were 
Engaged in their struggle to throw off the yoko 
bf Spam and gain their independence the 
Sympathy for them in tho United States was 
Hident and almost universal Nobody thought 
Of their strugglo as a mere domestic affair 
Of Spain in which we should not interest 
Ourselves Ours was the first nation to 
fecognizo the new republics This did not 
Occur until 1822 but ns early as 181G Henry 
Clay urged that wo should carry our national 
Sympathy so fir as forcibly to intervene in 
their favor 4 

I resident Monroe in his annual message 
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to Congress m 1822 expressed iu untnis 
taxable lauguge his own sympathy and that of 
the American peoplo with Greece m her 
straggle for freedom One memorable 
eudcnce of Americas sympathy is seen in 
the fact that the eminent Boston philanthropist 
and educator Dr Samuel G Howe later 
the husband of the equally eminent Join 
Ward Howe went to Greece (as did Lord 
Byron in England) and rendered distinguished 
service to the Greek people in their war for 
liberty 

With the revolution ary or semi revolutionary 
movement in Germany in 181s to establish 
liberal government in that country the 
United States manifested profound sympathy 
from the beginning Our min ster to Berlin 
Mr Donelson was instructed to keep inclose 
touch with the movement aod give it any 
encouragement he could without diplomatic 
discourtesy or offence to the Berlin govern 
meat He was informed from Washington 
that an important part of his mission was 


passed a joint resolution (which was approred 
by the President March 3 1851) declaring 
that the people of the United States sincerely 
sympathized with the Hungarian exiles, 
kossouth and his associates, and concluding 
as follows — 


It sohed by the Senate and House of Represen 
tatnes of the United States of America, ui Congress 
assc nbled that the President of the United States 
be and hereby is requested to authorize the 
employment of some of the public vessels to con 
vey to the said United States the said Louis 
kossouth and his associates in captivity ’ 


to manifest a proper decree of sympathy Con the 
L «*Si nca) . f .°v r the f fforta of theC.erman 
of°n «7 e ,orate their condition bj the adoption 
KOVernme n> which should secure their 
liberties and promote their happiness. 


Accordingly an American frigate was sent 
to bring the exiles from Turkey Kossouth 
arrived id this country in October, and his 
stay here was an uninterrupted triumph, 
exceeded only by the welcome given to 
Lafayette twenty five years before He was 
greeted with enthusiasm at the National 
Capitol by both Houses of Congress President 
Fillmore received him most cordially and 
invited him to dinner and Daniel Webster 
made the principal speech at the great 
Washmgton banquet Said Webster 


Ho was instructed that it was tbe 

United States to be if 
EwSmwJt -dliSLi 1° hai1 r th ? ll I‘b of anv new 


» L r"T, any 01 lQ e Ucrraan States 


„,.? he ,. pr °l ound , empathy of tbl. .omitry 
, st ™eE'P of Hungary for freodoi 
,ho leadership of Wooth .n 1S19 is 
S 1 k ' ,< ™ n president Zachary Taylor showed 
I ; nl0r l ° st , a ” d «■»! of the American 
2t mth f fl™ 5 . 2 0 br “PPP'Pl'PS a special 
dencc *!! l0n i ’ t0 rcc °SPizo the ladepen 
(vent i* 1 ' P°V fatat0 promntly in tho 
l ’ l,Cr " b ' U, 3 1- snstain it In bis 

declared ?h,Th ° i! 8191 Pres,dmt Taylor 

oeclarcd (hat ho had thought it his duty 

AS rtS'S? «“™»t «, , he 

ffira.' 0d - M " a ™ fflSS in 0 ° the bur 

»:S” d,,, v A TScd-‘rs 

reS'?„ tef i 

mrkey The \ racncan Congress 


Me acclaim the pleasure wit h , w bich we 
welcome our honoured ^ est to the shores of this 
far land this asylum 0 f oppressed humanity 
Let it be borne on the winds of he aven that the 
sympattues of the Government of the United 
°f ‘ 1,1 the people of the United States 
fnJLti i attracted toward a nation struggling 
for national independence, and toward those of her 
who . have most distinguished themselves m 
t » A R0 out let 11 open the eves 
he b. find let it be everywhere proclaimed what 

S hnrLXS ieP ° tbC ‘ h ‘° k ' h0 p ™ c ' plM 


it ? a 6bould n °f h 0 overlooked that the 
United States Government was tho first to 
recognize the French ^Republic in 18-lS and 
in °1870 presen ^ ^ rencb Republic inaugurated 


i f m ?5 e marked illustration of our 

hatred of tyranny and our sympathy with 
liberty abroad should be noticed. I refer to 
the histone fact that m 1SG7 our President 
and Congress compelled Napoleon III to 
abandon h.s effort to set up in Mexico an 
imperial government contrary to tho will of 
So pPa e0p ? , of thl * country In this case 
vr D0t slop w,th expressions of sympathy 
with Mexican freedom bnt we went so far 
as to offer military aid in its defence 
,, b " ch aro some of the notable occasions 
} n Y i! C, i throu Shout a large part 
oLnfrt. ♦L ,t>naI i h,St<>r5 ' tHe P C °P l0 °f this 
.trough our most eminent and 
wrt? » J cndcrs b 2 V0 es pressed onr sj mpitliy 
with nations nnd peoples straggling for 
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freedom I have set forth the facts m some 
detail so that the true tradition of Amend 
in the matter may clearly appeal 

Says. Dr h B Oreene Professor of 
History m the University of Illinois 

A study of American history show a that the 
well established tndition of the Republic has been 
that of sympathy -with popular government abroad 
that this sympathy has repeatedly been declared 
in public utterances of our olfindl representatives 
•rod that we have never felt ourselves bound to 
suppress in the formal documents of our Govern 
meat o ir deep interest in free institutions and oar 
sense ot the essential unity o! the cause of hbere 
lism aud self government throughout the world * 

Have these facts of the past no bearing 
on struggles for freedom going on m the 
world now ’ Have they no bearing uj on the 
greatest of all such struggles, that of the 
people of Ind a to free themselves from a 
foreign yoho ' J If Washington and Monroe 
and Clay and Webster were alive to-da) 
would great India m her brave and just 
struggle for freedom and nationhood lack 
fneuds, sympathizers and defender in 
\raenca ’ Who can believe it ’ Our fathers 
did not regard the struggle of any oppresse I 
people anywhere fo shake off their yoke nod 
obtain freedom as the mere domestic aflan 
of the oppressing nation They regarded it 
a» a matter of world concern which ought 
to enlist the interest and sympathy f every 
liberty loving nation and person in the 
world In an address delivered before the 


American Interest in Popular Gov rnment 
Abioad page 15 (A pamphlet p ibhsh p d by the 
Committee on public luformat on W ash ngtou 
1) C 131" 


India Society of New \orl in February 
I9?o "Mr Oswald Garrison Yilhrd Lditor 
of fho Nation said 

I believe tnat what i» going on in India is of 
such enormous import to America and to the whole 
world that no American has a right to overlook 
it I think the world needs nothing so much to-dav 
as to see the Indian people set themselves with 
all their minds and with all their strength to the 
task of self government however gieat the odds 
with whch they must contend. I believe that the 
heartfelt sympathy of American'’ yes even those 
Auencans ho love Pngland and as I do should 
go forth to the people of India in all their aspira 
tion3 

In such words as these we hear the 
voice of Washington of Jefferson of IYankhn 
of tl e Adamses of Patrick Henry of Webster 
of Garrison of Chanmng of Sumner of 
Lincoln of all the men who have done most 
to make this country illustrious and honored 
by the world as a leader in the canso of 
human freedom 

Nothing can be more clear than that the 
true tradition and spirit of America as 
manifested in all our noblest histoiy is that 
expressed in the ringing lines of our honored 
1 oet James Hassell I owell — • 

Men whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free 
If there be on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave 

Is tr c freedom but to break 
letters for our own dear sake 
And w ith leathern hearts forget 
That n c owe mankind a debt 

JSo true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear 
And a ith heart aud hand to be 
Lamest to make others fre? 
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calm beautiful day On Izn Peninsula 
lingering tints of cherry blossom tell 
that the sprint is hardly over while on 
the slopes gay patches of yellow rape flower 
are ready to welcome the summer The 


waters of Sagarai Bay have taken on a more 
sombre bine beneath a mist that stretches as 
far as the eye can see A stream of white 
volcanic smoke issues from the Isle of Oshiraa 
on the horizon 

Near the seashore two samitrat with faces 
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set ail d drawn Tl eir expression is almost 
that of a mad dog Each has the ancient 
head dress of ms class the big chnnmage 
One is short and 1 as a sword scar acTosa 
one cheek His nostrils are distended and 
the comers of his eyes wrinkled up with an 
expression of anger and tenseness On his 
hollow cheeks a rough growth of whiskers 
His whole appearance betokens weariness 
The other a dark skinned man with bushy 
eyebrows loo! s as woarf as his companion 
Ihe short man Torajiro loshida is 
wearing the typical sam irai garb His 
friend Jujiro Ivaneko has his figure concealed 
beneath a sort of overeoat 

The American ships had come and for 
more than a week the two had been loitering 
abont in the hope of getting aboard First 
they induced boatmen to ro v them out to 
the ships anchorage in hanagawa Bay at 
night but just as they were about to steal 
aboard the boatmen betrayed them Another 
tufie they smuggled themselves aboard one 
of the boats that took coal and water to the 
strangers but there were yonli (old style 
policemen) in charge who prevented them 
from boarding the American \ essels 

Then they 1 eard that a party of the 
Americans was to land at the village of 
Yokohama and they hastened there from 
their inn at Hodogaya intending to hand 
them a letter addressed to the ofheers in 
command pleading for permission to come 
aboard. But when they reached Yokohama 
they found nothing but excited gossiping 
crowds The Americans had already retdrned 
to their ships 

One day they stole a boat intending to 
row out to the anchorage at night — Kaneko 
being handy with an oar But when they 
returned after dark the boat bad gone They 
stood in despair while the noise of the 
b waves and the yelping of stray dogs seemed 
to mock them 

I m just beginning to learn that stealing 
is not as easy as it looks said little Yosbida 
with a laugh hut with no thought of 
yielding Then the ram began to pour down 
and they were drenched when they got back 
to their inn at midnight 

They spent two days at the dirty country 
ran gnashing their teeth in helpless chagrin 
The next night they understood would be 
their last chance The day was gloriously 
fine the beauty of spring seemed to have 
spread to the ocean As they waited for 
night to come suddenly there was a move 


raent on the ships decks Iho black 
monsters neighed anchor and made o!T in 
the direction of 1 cdo (Tokio) greatly 
alarming the Japanese officers who had been 
commissioned to natch their movements 
However after approacning tho Tedo oiling 
they turned towards tho open sea Tho 
rumour spread through the ullago that ono 
of them was returning direct to America «nd 
the rest making for Shimoda. In tho bitter 
ness of their disappointment loshida and 
Ivaneko cried nloud However having 

ascertained where the ships had gone they 
set off on foot from Hodogaya to follow thorn 
passing through Kamakura Odawara and 
Atami On tho 17th of tho month they sat 
out from Atami for Ito and as they set 
down to tako their lunch in an orange grove 
near the beach about three miles from Ito — 
whero the fragrant oraugo blossoms were 
already bursting — they heard voices 

look look.' The wiQolu (thousand ton) 
ships Ao bigger than scnjohi See there 
are two 

\oshida looked tow aids the sea and 
caught a glimpse of the black monster3 far 
out furiously ploughing tl o ocean and 
belching black smoko— the ships they could 
not foTget even in their dreams with sails 
set and their big paddle wheels turning 
carrying them over the ocenn like huge 
whales 

Look how splendid' said \oshida for 
getting his patriotic resentment for the 
moment in the enthusiasm of admiration 
h Thoy re wonderful people these 
‘Westerners answered Kaneko, adding with 
patriotic fervour To hell with Item chasing 
over our sacred seas as if they owned them 
He stamped his foot as if bemoaning that 
he had no wings to fly 

loshida took a mouthful of rice from the 
bowl he had brought from Atami and said 
Lever mind mate Just wait a few years 
I m going to America I ni going to learn 
their art of warfare They will teach roe — 
and then 1 11 drive them out with their own 
weapons— see? Ha, ha ha' 

II 

They entered the town of Ito the follow 
mg morning The two steamers they had 
seen were at anchor m the harbour Having 
taken a room in an inn they went to the 
officials of tho port and asked questions in a 
casual manner They learned that these two 
ships had come in advance of the main 
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sqaadroD, bringing no interpreter able to 
speak either Japanese, Chinese or Dutch, so 
that there was much difficulty in arranging 
even tor their supplies of coal and water 
Oar adventurers decided that it was hopeless 
to try to approach the Americans without 
interpreters. There was nothing to do but 
wait 

The next morning Yoshida noticed that 
the rash which had appeared on his fingers 
aud wrists was coming to a head He had first 
noticed it when they were leaving Karaaknra 
Each day those tiny pimples itched intoler- 
ably, as if innumerable little insects were 
crawling over his 
skin He scratched 
and and scratched, 
bnt the scratch- 
ing brought him 
nothing but more 
itching As the 
days passed, not 
only did the rash 
spread, bnt the 
itchiness became 
more intense, so 
that he could not 
sleep at night 
The disease spread 
to his abdomen and 
loins and, with 
less virulence down 
bis thigh He knew 
then that it was 
scabies He thought 
he had caught it 
from a person at the 
Hodogaya inn, who 
had sciatched the 
tried not to worry 
attempt was in vain 



Yoshida and Kaneko— Drawn by Kei 
bands frequently He 


and handed them the letter previously pre- 
pared Each night they would leave their 
mo, pretending that they were going to stay 
at Shimoda and would go down to the shore 
to seek some means of reaching the American 
ships When the night was far advanced, 
they would settle down to rest in the open 
On the night of the 25th they stole a boat 
from a stream that runs through Shimoda, 
but the sea was stormy and they found it 
impossible to reach the offing They were 
well nigh exhausted when they got back to 
shore at Kakizaki Taking shelter m the 
Benten shnne there, they were soon asleep 

In the meantime 
Yoshida’s scabies, 
so far from dis- 
appearing, was 
ripening into great 
patches of white- 
headed pimples It 
seemed such a 
trifling thing, com- 
pared with their 
great plans, that he 
tried to make 
nothing of it — to 
forget the torment 
—but to forget 
was precisely what 
he could not do 
On the evening 
of the 27th when 
they came down to 
the beach at 
Hakozaki they 
found that the 
Mississippi had 


about it, but the 
,„ 1U He could not bnt 
tame to think that so small a thing as thus 
itch might stand in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of his great ambition He would try 
to cure it while waiting for his chance to 
board the fleet He was encooraged to hear 
that the hot springs at the village of Rentaiji, 
about three miles from Shimoda, had & great 
reputation for cunng skin diseases He went 
there and took the waters. 

The next day the Powhatan, with Com- 
modore Perry aboard entered the harbour, 
followed by three other vessels- From the 
2ist to the 2Gth of the month Yoshida and 
tvaneko schemed day and night to get aboard. 
Once they followed some of the foreigners, 
who were roving m the suburbs of Shimoda 


changed her anchorage and was less than two 
cko offshore (A cho is about 120 yards) And 
theflagsbip.the Powhatan, was only about half 
a cko from the Mississippi At this good 
luck Yoshida and Kaneko felt that they 
were walking on air And there on the 
beach below the shrine were two boats, 
which seemed to be asking to be stolen They 
homed back to the inn at Rentaiji, took 
sapper and made their preparations, pretend- 
ing, as usual that they were going to spend 
the night at Shimoda. 

Yoshida packed his few clothes, two 
Dutch grammar books and a small selection 
of Chinese poems into two packages He did 
not attempt to take anything more 

When they returned to the beach after 
nightfall, the sea was surprisingly calm, and 
the dome of heaven was lit with a mynad 
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twinkling stars Their stood the great black 
forms of the six ships, like islands, each 
with a bine light swinging at the masthead. 
Their hearts throbbed for joy It was dis- 
appointing to find that they could not move 
the boats, which had been left high and dry 
with the ebbing of the tide , hut they 
settled down to rest in the shnne, awaiting 
the rise of the tide Waking about mid- 
night, they could see by the starlight that 
the water was up to the foot of the shrine 
It was full tide They ran eagerly to the 
boats, with never a thought but to seize the 
chance of reaching the stranger ships. But 
their troubles were not over The long 
sculling sweeps with which the boats were 
worked were there, but the little pivots, without 
which the oars were useless, had been 
broken They tried both boats The one was 
as bad as the other By way of makeshift 
they tied the oars to the gunwale with their 
cotton obi (sashes) These soon wore through 
under the strain, and the strong outer obi, 
made of koJura silk, had to be used. 

The sea had looked very calm from the 
beach, but in the offing it was quite rough 
and they were in no little danger Moreover, 
as Yoshida had no experience of rowing, 
he put forth tremendous exertions to very 
little purpose, rather spoiling the work that 
bis mate was doing The boat turned this 
way and that, now headed straight for the 
Mississippi and a moment later showing the 
lights of Sbunoda or the trees of Kakizaki 
above its bow Their arms ached at first 
and at length became almost numb But at 
last they were alongside the Mississippi 

* Hullo, Americans,” shouted Kaneko, 
placing one foot aboard the ship 

They heard strange voices calling shrilly 
to one another and saw oatiines of human 
figures appear and disappear above them, 
Then a glass lamp was lowered over the side 
Looking np they could see several foreigners’ 
faces 

Yoshida took out his yatate (portable ink 
pot and brush-pen) and wrote in Chinese 
characters 

“We wish to go to America. If thou 
hast kindness I pray thee introduce us to 
thy Commodore ” 

Holding the paper, he climbed up the 
accommodation ladder 

Unfortunately, there was no interpreter 
aboard. One of the foreigners took the 
paper and wrote something in a foreign 
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language on it, then pointed to the Powhatan 
making signs to Yoshida to go there 

Although ho understood what was meant, 
Yoshida felt it was impossible for them to 
row out to the flagship, well-nigh exhausted 
as they were by the effort of reaching the 
Mississippi He pointed to one of the ship’s 
boats and by signs asked the sailors to lower 
it and take them to the other ship, but the 
request was not granted 

There was nothing for it but to face the 
waves again The further they went out the 
rougher tho sea became Tired, and with 
hands badly blistered, they could not get 
the boat to go as they wished When, after 
a long struggle they reached tho Powhatan 
and were struggling to get to the lee side, they 
were driven in between tho rudder and 
the hull, and the waves banged their boat 
against the side of the ship with a thump 
that was sure to be heard by tho men on 
watch Quicklv came the black figure of a 
foreigner clambering down the rudder He 
held a boat-hook with which he tried to push 
their boat of, shoutiug and railing at them 
as he did so 

Quick as thought Yoshida leaped on to 
the rudder, and Kaneko tned to hand him 
a painter But the foreigner interfered So 
Kaneko also jumped on to the rodder, 
dropping the line in the confusion of the 
moment 

The boat drifted off, with their sword3 and 
other belongings. But they had not a moment 
to think of their loss They were aboard 
the flagship 

The sailor, thinking they wanted to see 
the novelties aboard showed them the 
compass and other things They shook their 
heads and made signs that they wanted 
writing materials — theirs had gone with 
their boat. 

Soon came “Williams, the interpreter He 
asked them to follow him and led them to a 
cabin, where a big lamp was burning. Bright 
as day it seemed to them, as they contrasted 
the radiance of the lamp with the glimmer 
of a Japanese andon (black paper lantern) 

Two men were there besides the interpreter 
Davis, the Lieutenant Commander of the 
Powhatan, and Watson, the ship’s doctor 
Dr Watson was able to speak and read 
Dutch and he had some knowledge of the 
life of Oriental peoples 

They gave Yoshida a quill pen He had 
never used one before but he wrote in 
Chinese that it was their earnest wish to go 
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to America Williams looked at what he had 
•written and asked in fluent Japanese what 
language was that 

“Its Japanese,” said Yoshida. 

"Looks more like Chinese to me,” ’aid 
Wdlaims laogbiag 

His familiarity with Japanese delighted 
them. Indeed they were pleased beyond 
words with their good lack — like a baby 
that has found its mother’s breast after long 
seeking 

Their scheme had become a passion. Hero 
wa3 their chance to fulfil it 

III 

A conference was called in the Commodore s 
room to discuss whether the request of the 
two Japanese should be granted Commodore 
Perry and his staff officers, the Commander 
of the Powhatan and Lieutenant Davis, Dr 
Watson and Hr Williams, the interpreter, 
were present It was already after 11 o clock, 
but so unusual an affair had created much 
excitement Davis was more deeply stirred 
than any, having caught something of the 
enthusiasm of his visitor’, which had 
impressed him as soon #3 ho saw them 

The conference scorned inclined to go 
against them 

“Is that your idea, then— that wo ought 
to tarn them down ? ’ asked Davis, id an 
argumentative tone 

"Well, I guess it’s no uso running tho 
nsk of complicating things between the two 
Governments over a little affair like this, ’ 
said the Commander, who had taken this 
attitude from tho beginning „ , 

Davis rose from his chair saying, No, 
Vo * Excuse me Commodore, bntl can t see 
it that way Even if it should cause ns a 
little trouble, its tho fair and decent thing 
to do I couldn t help admirmg them when 
we got that letter of tbeir3 tho other day 
clever, too! I'm for them I liko their 
enthusiasm. I riever knew before that there 
were fellows like these among the Orientals 
And their letter was so reasonable Don t 
you think so? Say, chief, wouldn’t it be just 
fine to take these fellows back to Ood s own 
country and show them a bit of civilisation ! 
Eh » You’ll do it. Commodore won’t you ? 

Davis rapped on the table as ho spoke 
and his eyes shone with tho enthusiasm of 
yonth He was little more than thirty years 
old. 

“Take a reef in boy, you re getting ex- 
cited We’ve got to bo a bit careful you 


know Better look, at tho thing from both 
sides, don’t you think ? ' So spoko tho 
bearded Commander, as if soothing a 
youngster “We can’t tell what there maj 
bo behind thi3 little aflair These Japanese 
hare roado a pretty appeal to our sympathy, 
but what’s their httlo game, I d liko to know 
They may be straight or they may bo out 
to got tho best of us some way Even in 
the little time wo’vo been among these 
people, we’re found out that they’re as keen 
as mnstard— real cunning Ever since wo 
got their letter, I’ve been wondering whether 
these two were not spies. Isn’t there every 
reason to think that the Government would 
employ men who can write m such an 
appealmg way ? It looks a sure thing to mo 
that tho Government has sent them here — 
disguised a3 poverty stricken beggars — in 
the hopo of tripping ns np You remember 
what that big highbrow Ilayashi told us at 
Yokohama— that it’s against the law of the 
country to go abroad So, you see. If wo 
help theso young fellows, well bo running 
np against the Jnpaneso law, and I’m Inclined 
to thtDk thoy’vo been sent hero by the 
Government jnst to seo if they can catch us 
See ? If wo took them away there’d bo a 
hell of a fuss made about it and they might 
smash up the treaty and everything” 

"Oh, no, Cap’n You ro too suspicious,” 

said Davis “kou haven't seen theso two 

You couldn’t think that way if you did 
Gee, how their eyes shine at tho thought 
that they’re going to seo America 1 No — 
you could never behove that they were 

dirty spies Their clothes oro soaked and 

their hands covered with blisters— they must 
have had a deuco of a strugglo to get here 
If they were spies I guess they’d havo found 
an easier way than that And in getting 
aboard they lost their swords, and you know 
what that means to theso samurai fellows — 
almost worse than losing dear life They’re 
all right They want to go to America and 
they wero ready to risk anything for it’ 

Commodore Perry, who had maintained a 
dignified mien, now began to speak in a 
grave tono 

'Yes I d like them to come with ns, and 
my reason for balking at it isn’t quite as 
you think, Davis It’s this way Wo go to 
a deuce of a lot of bother to get a treaty 
signed and our Government and their Govern- 
ment bound by it— and then theso tsyo 
fellows come along and want us to help 
them to break tho law of Japan We’d liko 
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to do it, sure , but it's not a fair thing 
Don’t you see? I hope to see the day when 
any young Japanese can come to America 
and learn all he wants to But the time will 
come all the quicker, I reckon, if we turn 
down these young fellows in their attempt 
to sneak out Anyway, I hope so ” 

Davis thought for a moment and then 
returned to the charge 

‘Thanks, Commodore You’ve just about 
shut me up But listen Just let me put 
this to you — "What’s going to become of these 
fellows ? They want to come to our country — 
they’re m dead earnest — not a bit of donbt 
about that "Well, suppose we turn them 
down — wbat does it mean ? They’ll have 
their beads hacked off, both of them If we 
put them ashore, the police will arrest them, 
and there won't be any mercy shown Why, 
it’s like driving them up to the executioner 
ourselves What’s their crime except that 
they got excited over our coming here, took 
a fancy to us and wanted to see more of oar 
civilisation ? That’s all And after all, were 
we sent here simply to get a fonnal treaty 
signed ? Wasn’t there some idea of 
waking up these people to their sleepy little 
island? And here we’ve got a couple to 
wake up — the brat of the crowd— and what 
are wc going to do with them ? Isn’t it the 
easiest thing in the world, if we make up 
our rated to it, to take them back to Arnenca 
without lettiuganyof their own people know? 
We wouldn’t hurt anyone’s feelings Say 
Commodore, isn’t that the real American 
thing to do? Can’t we let ’em stay”? 

Davis's eloquence earned bis hearers 
with him Even the commander of the ship 
who had been so obdurate, remained silent. 
A flush of emotion appeared on the face of 
Commodore, and it was evident that he was 
inclined to turn in favour of the young 
Japanese He lifted his face and looked 
aronnd those present 

‘ Well, gentlemen ? Williams ? . Watson 
what do you say?” 

Dr Watson suddenly recalled the skin 
disease which he had noticed on the wnst 
and fingers of one of the Japanese as he was 
writing under the lamp 

‘Well Commodore,’ he said, “It’s up to 
me to speak as a doctor I noticed that one 
of the Japanese had scabies on his hands 
Scabies is a disease we don’t have much to 
to do with, bat I don’t think it’s a safe 
thing to have aboard the ship I guess I 
ought to let you know about that— though I 
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don’t want to be hard on tho young 
fellows” 

This took the wind ont of Davis’s sails 
Another change came over the face of tho 
Commodore Now lie had good reason to 
disregard the compunction and regret which 
the thought of refusal naturally aroused After 
a long silence, be said 

“You see how it is, Davis I have as 
much sympathy as you with these two 
Japanese. But here is something we’ve got 
to take into account before our feelings It’s 
donbtful whether it would be any kindness 
to let these men stay. Gentlemen, you 
will all agree with me — we must 
consider the health of our men first well, 
Williams, put them ashore, please Smooth 
them down as best you can Davis, order a 
boat out for them, will you please?” 

The order was soon carried out Dr 
Watson watched the two Japanese climb 
down the ladder That was toe end they 
yielded to their fate, finding that is was in 
vain to appeal to the Americans, even with 
tears The Doctor observed that, once they 
knew the refusal was final, they accepted 
their fate in manly fashion, with good grace 
The Doctor retired to his room — but not 
to sleep that night 

IT 

Two days later Dr Watson went ashore 
in the morning with another officer It was 
a fine day After strolling on the beach, 
they walked to the rear of the town Slany 
children followed them, keeping close behind 
with the grimmest tenacity, despite all efforts 
to shake them off. 

They came to a building that looked like 
a barrack, with a soldier keeping guard at 
the gate with a spear-like weapon People 
were crowding up to the fence and peering 
through They moved off as Watson approa- 
ched, as if afraid of him He looked through 
and saw, about two yards from the feace, 
something like an animal’s cage. He could 
distinguish something moving about in the 
gloom, and, as he continued gazing, he made 
out the figures of two men Two pale faces 
appeared at the baT and smiled at him with 
teeth gleaming He was horror stricken 
Only slowly did he recognise the faces But 
they were unmistakable There was scarcely 
room for the two m the cage, and they were 
crouched face to face The Doctor felt as 
though a darkness had come over him With 
out thinking, he called out m English 
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“By God, what are you doing there?” 

Of course they did not understand, but 
their faces gleamed with joy as they saw 
they were noticed by the officer One of 
them— he of the scabies — struck his hand to 
his neck at right angles to signify what their 
fate was to be At the same time he laughed 
■defiantly His dauntless attitude, which 
•seemed even more stoic than that of Cato, 
the Roman patriot, made a deep impression 
on Watson He felt a quiver run through his 
hands, which were gripping the fence He 
began to think what he could do to save their 
lives. 

Then the young prisoner who had smiled 
•so danntlessly, made a sign that he wished 
1o write Watson searched his pockets and 
fonnd a pencil, but no paper However, a 
Japanese boy brought a thin piece of wood 
from somewhere Watson could not hand it 
to the prisoner, as the distance was too great 
But as he was looking for a way out of the 
difficulty, the old man in charge of the cage 
■came to his assistance 

The prisoner, after looking curiously at 
the foreign pencil began to write with a 
flowing hand After a quarter of an hour 
the board was brought back to Watson by 
the same old man Every inch of space on 
it was filled. After nodding a farewell, 
Watson hnrned back to the ship, appealing 
■to Heaven to have mercy on them He 
nought out the Chinese interpreter. La Shin 
-a Cantonese, who gave a translation of the 
writing on tho board It stated 

If a hero fails to achieve his ambition, 
all his deeds are regarded as the deeds of a 
robber or political miscreant Such has been 
onr destiny We are shut up in a gloomy 
prison, and the people come around to mock 
us in our captivity Even the aged folk of 
"the village smile at ns with the smile of 
contempt Torture ' Loneliness * Scorn 1 
Despair! That is onr whole life now 

Frpedom to wander all over onr country, 
"this little island of the Far East could not 
satisfy onr longing for the great freedom 
had planned to travel aronnd the wide 
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world But now where is that long cherished 
hope ? Ah, it is cruel that this plan for 
which we had worked so long has so 
suddenly come to nought And here we are 
imprisoned in a narrow cage, with no 
freedom to eat, no freedom to rest, no freedom 
even to sleep Escape is impossible What 
shall w 0 do then ? Weep ? lhat would be 
too silly Laugh ? No any rake can laugh 
What then ? Silence ? Yes, silence be ours, 
uow and evermore.” 

Commodore Perry and all the other 
officers who had been present at the con- 
ference heard the interpreter’s translation 
and were deeply moved * He’s a brave man— 
and a philosopher ” the Commodore said, 
as if to himself with a sigh 

Then came a burst of sobbing All looked 
round in surprise It was Davis The 
Commodore came up and patted him on the 
shoulder 

‘Yes, Davis, you were right after all •• 
Go ashore now, quick See what you can do 
to save these men— whatever you think 
best— 1 11 back it ” 

Davis was much gratified and went off m 
high spirits 

Not so the Doctor His agony of mind 
increased He could not rest Had he done 
right or not in speaking as he had done— as 
a doctor ? He thought to ease his mental 
torture by studying the information about 
scabies in his books He plodded from his 
cabin to the ship’s library— a sad man 

{So ends the Japanese novelist’s story 
Every Japanese knows that the two in the 
cage were saved on that occasion from the 
executioner s sword, though Yoshida after- 
wards paid with his life for having his own 
ideas of patriotism Neither of the two ever 
saw America or any other foreign land]* 


* The story of Torajtro Yoshida a popuiar hero 
13 t0 m i* n y from the essay of 

Robert Louis Stevenson Here his unsuccessful 

SjJISf passac V? Amei ?ca With CoSdore 

Perrys fleet in violation of the laws of his 
J? r the bMa of , a sketchy tale by a 
well known Japanese novelist * 
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GeBUA> TjIOrOLOHXESS 

O N one occasion when I was going to 
Karachi from Bombay by sea one of 
my fellow-passengers on board the 
steamer was a German He was a Doctor of 
Science about forty years of age, good-look- 
ing and had nice manners He used to sit 
by my side at table and also on the deck 
He had been sent out by Prince Bismarck to 
report on Indian agriculture and the Post 
Office u* India. He had Letters of mtroduc 
tion from the Secretary of State for India 
In Bombay he had stayed with the Governor 
and at Karachi he would be the guest of the 
Commissioner in Sind. He could not speak 
English fluently and sometimes broke off 
with a smile when he could not find a 
suitable word But I had no difficulty in 
understanding him He spoke with awe of 
Pnnce Bismarck, that giant of a man whose 
large, bulging eyes appeared to see clean 
through a man My German acquaintance 
had an insatiable curiosity and his inquiries 
covered a wild field On arrival at Karachi he 
went to the Government House, but the next 
day he called on me with a note-book in his 
hand and interviewed me in the fashion of a 
newspaper reporter He was greatly interested 
in the Congress movement — he called it 
‘motion’'— and took down my answers 
covering several pages of his note-book. He 
inquired minutely into the genesis of the 
national movement m India, its aim and scope, 
how far it had leavened the feelings of the 
people and at what rate it was spreading He 
put questions abont the existing relations 
between the Government and the people, the 
social conditions in different parts of India, 
the employment of Indians m high offices! 
the relations between Hindns and Mahomedans 
He took me methodically through almost 
every Indian problem and pumped me dry. 
I do not believe he had any sinister or 
ulterior motive, or that he was thinking of 
der Tag ’ while he was engaged in extracting 
from me as much information as possible 
Prince Bismarck might have been a man of 
blood and iron,” but he was far too wise 


and clear-sighted to be obsessed by any 
ambition of a world empire, or the conquest 
of India After the Franco-Prussian "War of 
1870-71 he was all foT consolidating the 
German Empire and maintaining the peace of 
Europe and the world The official whom be- 
had deputed to India had definite instructions 
to enquire into the methods of Indian agri- 
culture and the working of the postal system 
in this country, but since he was out for 
getting information he made it his business 
to collect as ranch information as possible on 
all subjects connected with India It was 
merely an example of German thoroughness 

Sir Donald Mackenzie "Wallace 

After the retirement of Lord Duffennfrom the- 
Viceroy alty oilndiaSirDM Wallace continued 
as the Private Secretary of the next Viceroy 
for a few months, but he soon resigned his 
appointment and on his return to England 
was appointed Foreign Editor of the London 
“Times ” His book on Russia was considered 
a standard work When leaving India Sir 
Donald passed through the Persian Gulf and 
travelled overland through Persia, Turkey and 
Russia Fiom Bombay to Karachi he came 
by a British India boat in which I also- 
happened to be a passenger. Dr John Pollen., 
who was then stationed in Bombay, came on 
board the steamer to see Sir Donald off Dr 
Pollen was very pleased to meet me and 
introduced me to Sir Donald Sir Donald 
stayed all day on deck and at night he had 
a hammock hung np on the upper deck and. 
slept in it He abstained from mnes at 
meals and had a big bottle of Rose’s Lime 
Juice Cordial, which he offered to the other 
people at table During the two days that 
we had to pass on the steamer I had 
frequent conversations with Su Donald 
Upper Burma had been annexed by Lord 
Duffenn and King Theebaw and Queen 
Supyalat were kept as state prisoners at 
Rutnagm in the Bombay Presidency Sir 
Donald defended the annexation on the- 
ground that it was inevitable I strongly 
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protested against the application of the 
appellation of docoits to the Barmans who 
were resisting the Brittsh and the excesses 
that had been committed by the invaders Sir 
Donald would not enter into details bnt 
maintained the tune would come when Lord 
Duffenn s policy wonld be justified m history 
He went on to say that he had met a well 
known Calcutta journalist and had no difficulty 
in convincing him of the soundness of the 
policy pursued in Upper Burma He was 
clearly referring to Sambhu Chandra Mukerji 
of the Reis and Rayyat Sambhu Chandra 
had been invited to meet Sir D 51 Wallace 
and Lord Duffenn From that time he 
attached the Congress and defended Lord 
Duffenn a policy in Bnrma He became a 
personal friend of Lord Duffenn who subse 
quenlly wrote some letters to 5Ir Mnkherji 

.Ladies and Languages 

A few months after my arrival at Karachi 
I brought over my wife and first child from 
Calcutta, Hiranand followed my example 
and bis wife gave birth to a daughter some 
time later A third young lady also came 
for a short time to stay with her husband 
in the house These young ladies had no 
■common language for carrying on a conversa 
tion My wife spoke a few words of Hindustani 
but Hiranand s wife did not understand a 
single word of that language. Hiranand took 
upon himself to teach his wife a little Bengali 
and my wife a little Sindhi bnt his class of 
two pupils did not make much progress 
and he gave it np after a month or two 
A® however my wife had constantly to 
come in contact with Sindhi ladies and 
visited Hydrabad more than once she learned 
to speak Sindhi quite fluently in a few 
months Sindhi and Cutchhi are almost 
ident cal languages and both are very difficult 
because although the words are mostly of 
Sanscrit origin the construction of sentences 
follows the Persian method and adjective® 
and verbs have masculine or feminine genders 
in a cordance with the subject I under 
stand Sindhi perfectly bnt never learned to 
speak it well because I met only men who 
spoke either English or the broken Hindustani 
used throughout the Bombay Presidency 
Ladies then observed strict pariah and I 
bad no occasion to speak to them 

MfTEORIC SltOWFRS 

In ISSo and the following year in the 
month of September we witnessed at Karachi 


an extraordinary phenomenon Jleteors or 
shooting stars are seen about this time of 
the year or in the summer But I do not 
remember having ever seen anything like 
what we noticed for two successive years 
at Karachi About 9 o clock in the evening 
I saw meteors flashing through the skj m 
quick succession I called out Hiranand and 
we sat up nearly the whole night watching 
the meteoric shower The whole sky seemed 
to be alive with rushing meteors leaving 
behind them a trail of light As the night 
advanced the shower increased in intensity 
and reached its height about midnight There 
was not a mmnte s cessation and the sky 
appeared to be full of living luminous 
serpents darting swiftly across the heavens 
There was no moon and the dark back 
ground of the sky with the glimmering stars 
intensified the effect It was an impressive 
and awe-inspmng sight and I could appre 
mate the accounts I had read of savage 
tribes falling down in terror on their faces 
and shrieking aloud when they witnessed a 
meteoric shower Gradually the meteoric 
shower diminished and finally ceased at about 
3 o clock in the morning I wrote about 
the phenomenon in my paper and some 
people including some Europeans discussed 
the subject with me Next year about the 
same time the phenomenon was repeated but 
the shower was not so thick as m 18S5 


B M Malabari 

Behramji Merwaniji Malaban was editor 
of the Bombay Indian Spectator a weekly 
journal and also the 7 oice of India a 
monthly periodical founded by Dadabhai 
t?i r °J l ^' 0,ce °f India was a small 

publication containing extracts from the chief 
Indian papers on different questions with a 
page of introduction The Indian Spectator 
was a cautions and carefully edited paper 
The paragraphs which were attractive were 
well written and were often humorous These 
were mostly written by Malaban himself 
There were one or two leading articles which 
were usually wntten by others The Indian 
{spectator was what may be called an accent 
£J e , pa ? er „ a lecture delivered m 
Bombay by Sir William Lee-Wamer Secret 
ary to the Government of Bombay he held 
up the Indian Spectator as a model rnhr 
As Sir TV, 11,™ Lee-TV.raor "af, ty'pTS 
bnreanerat of the spreadeagle order his 
appremtion was s gnificant Latterly 
Malaban used to write in the fir®t person 
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singular, following tbe example of Mr W T 
Stead in tho Pall Mall Gazette and the 
Renew of Renew He appeared in the 
role of a social reformer m lbS5 He wrote 
two noi**s on Infant Marriage and Enforced 
Widowhood and circulated them for opinion, 
and tho opinions ho received whether m 
personal letters or in newspapers were 
published, sometimes with running comments 
in tho Indian Spectator In orthodox Hindu 
quarters Malaban’s social reform campaign 
was strongly resented on tho ground that he 
was an outsider and had no concern with 
Hindu society Malaban felt himself ill- 
used and wrote several times that be was 
“only a Tarsi” Humanity, however, is 
higher than communalism and a Parsi, or a 
Mahomedan or a Christian would be perfect- 
ly justified in raising his voice against an 
evil Hindu custom just as a Hindu is 
entitled to protest against a Parsi, Mahomedan 
of Christian social cul in tbo Dame of 
humanity Whether he can obtain a hearing 
or not is another question But there is a 
great deal of difference in the experiences 
of a Social reformer from inside and another 
irom outride. Malaban was severely criticised 
by «omo Hindu newspapers, but hard words 
break no bones and Malaban bad no hitter 
experiences like thoso of Pandit Iswara 
Chandia Vidynsagar or Kursondas Mulji 
Tlicro was no tungiblo outcome of Malaban’s 
agitation It had no relevant bearing on tho 
Ago of Consent Act Tho most stalwart 
supporter of that measure in Bombay was 
K T Telang who in a series of admirable 
articles in tho Jndn J*rakash then edited by 
> O Chandsvnrkar, supported tho Bill and 
traversed the arguments of Sir Romesh 
ChutideT Miller, who bad opposed it m tho 
Imperial legislative Council I corresponded 
with Malabari before we met and I stayed 
with him twice for a few hours in Bombay 
when 1 e wav living in Hornby 1 Road At 
one tiroo Malabari had nu idea of starting 
a daily paper He wrote to me asking lor 
a nugb evtVmate a nd suggesting that I 
should takoup the editorship of the proposed 
pai«r Some cotTe>pondenco passed between 
uv but nothirg came out of it I met 
Malaban again m Inhere and Calcutta and 
) lad a letter Iron him a few days before 
hi* sudden death at Simla Malaban told mo 
hiwvelf Matt}* Jnd»an Sjvelator never paid 
it* war ard Utre was n «mall loss every 
north but he 1 «d ttler sources of income 
asu b'l a ccnsidcrallc fortune amounting to 
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several laths of rupees Malaban was in 
high favour with successive Viceroys and 
Governors of Bombay, and when Lord 
Randolph Churchill visited Bombay Lora 
Reay sent him to Malabar i’s house to meet a 
select gathering of Indian leaders Ho never 
attended the Indian Natiouat Congress even 
when it met in Bombay and called himself 
a recluse Malaban latterly established a 
monthly Magazine called East and TPcsf 

P M MtUTA 

Pherozeshah Merwauji Mehta was a 
striking and imposing personality m the 
public life of India and on the Congress 
platform In Bombay he was considered the 
first citizen and no other person filled the 
presidential chair of tho Bombay Corporation 
with such ability and distinction He was 
an M A, of tho Bombay University and a 
barrister with an extensive practice m 
Bombay In the Bombay Legislative Council 
and later on in the Imperial Legislative Council 
he was an outstanding figure He was a 
Rupert of debate and his brilliance in repartee 
and his flashing rapier play in argument have 
rarely been rivalled In conversation he 
had a frank and hearty manner and he had 
very high qualities of leadership "When ho 
was elected— the word then officially used 
was ‘ recommended’ — as a member of tho 
Imperial Legislative Council he disconcerted 
the official members by his outspokenness 
and crushing rejoinders The non-official 
Indian Members of Council at that time 
were always in a hopeless minority and they 
never could carry anything against the solid 
phalanx of tho official majority, which faced 
them like n stone wall Referring to this 
unfair poise in the Council Pherozeshah 
Mihta, addressing the official members, 
declared on one occasion, ' v o may have the 
balance of reason on our side bet you have 
always the preponderating weight of votes” 
On another occasion ho spoke with such 
fearless independence that Sir James ‘West- 
land, then Fmanco Minister, complained 
that the tone adapted by Phcrozesha Mehta 
bad never before been heard in tbo Conncil 
Hall Commenting on tins incident I wrote 
in tho Tribune of Lahore, which l was then 
editing, that Sir James Mesfland was right 
becaa«o tbo voice of Pherozeshah Mehta was- 
tho voice of the people and had never been 
heard in the Council Chamber so long as tho 
Indiau ® embus had owed their plaeo id 
Council to nomination, that is, official favour 
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Pherozeshah Mehta bad beea elected, or 
“"recommended ’ by the Bombay Presidency 
Association He read the paragraph in 
the Tribune and wrote to me at once that I 
had rightly interpreted the note of West 
lands Watl” For his great services in the 
Bombay Corporation Pherozeshah Mehta was 
knighted bat he was not tho man to seek 
official favour at any tune in his life When 
ihe Congress was threatened with a split 
in 1906 in Calcntta which actually took 
•place tho next year at Surat much of the 
bitterness was directed against Pherozeshah 
llebta personally He was jeered at as a 
knight and flouted as a dictator At Surat 
he was assailed with foul abuse and the 
Deccam shoe which fell m the lap of 
Surendranath Banerjea and was presen ed 
by him in a glass caso was really hurled at 
the Parsi leader The cleavage in the Congress 
marked the parting of the ways but itretlect 
-ed no dishonour on tho older leaders who 
had served the country according to their 
lights and who coaid not appreciate or 
sympathise witn the impassioned call of a 
new nationalism The statue of Pherozeshah 
Mehta in front of the office of the Bombay 
■Corporation and the naming of the Hanging 
Gardens of Bombay after him are fitting 
memorials of his distinguished and untiring 
services to the city of Bombay 

pROSECLTlON AM) IstPBISOWEXT 

In 1880, when I was editing the Phoenix’ 
1 was proseented on a charge of defamation 
That was the only occasion that I had to 
face a trial duriDg my loDg association with 
journalism Frequent complaints appeared 
in the paper about tho ill treatment of 
prisoners m the Shikarpur jail My oorrespon 
«ient was a teacher in the Government school 
•at Shikarpur Ho afterwards became a 
successful pleader at Sukkur In a short 
newsletter of two paragraphs it was stated 
mat the death of a prisoner in the Shikarpur 
jail was suspicions and there were rumours 
of font play If there was any insinuation 
it was against the Jailor, who however did 
not take any action himself Instead tho 
superintendent of the Jail, who was a 
medical officer, applied for sanction to proceed 
against me The Bombay Government in 
sanctioning the prosecution stated that if tho 
i-ditor gave out the name of his correspondent 
and satisfied the Commissioner in Sind that 
*0 had acted in good faith tho case against 
3 


him need not proceed , nor was it necessary 
to proceed against the correspondent if he 
tendered an apology It was obvious that the 
Government of Bombay did not consider the 
matter very serious A copy of the Govern- 
ment Resolution was sent to me I was not 
called upon to offer an apology, but I could 
not dream of giving out the name of my 
correspondent, whose good faith I Dever 
doubted for a moment It was a very 
ordinary case and the only thing noticeable 
about it was the number of hearings it 
involved in various Courts before it °was 
finished The case was first tried by Mr 
C E S Steele tho Sub divisional Magistrate' 
of Sukkur an able and accomplished officer 
In a case of this kind it was impossible to 
get any evidence from the jail itself The 
defence was that there was no intention of 
defaming the Superintendent of the Jail and 
the suggestion m tho newsletter was for an 
enquiry by higher authority Evidence on 
both sides was taken and the Magistrate 
discharged me without framing a charge I 
knew, however that I was by no means yet 
out of the wood An application was made 
before the District Magistrate to set aside 
the ordeL of discharge and to order 

a fresh trial The District Magistrate held 
that of the two paragraphs of the newsletter 
one in his opinion was not defamatory but 
the other he considered libellous and he 
directed a new trial by another Magistrate 
Against this order an application was made 
to the Sadar Court before Mr Macphereon 
The wisdom of this course was questionable 
on account of Mr Macpherson s well known 
attitude in criminal cases but mv lezal 
advisers and other friends relied on the 
well reasoned judgment of Mr Steele dis 
charging me in the first instance Mr 

Jlacpherson might have simply rejected the 
application on the ground that he took the 
same view as the District Magistrate, but ho 
went farther and deliberately declared that 
S?MT n ,f. araS ^ phs J * he new sletter were 

that 11 ' JSm dld DOt i pauS0 to consider 
that this would seriously prejudice me m 
the new trial because the Magistrate was 
bound to be influenced by the opinion 
the highest Court in the Province The 
case was next tried by an inexperienced! 
young Civilian who bluntly asked me the name 
of the correspondent I refused to discKe 
hath Mhf the ^tmte, who displayed 
' mpatie ° ce ? nd temper during the 
trial, entenced me to simple imprisonment for j 
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two months and a fine of five hundred rupees 
Dayaram Gidumal happened to be ofewat 
ing District and Sessions Judge of Shikarpur at 
the tune and I was released on bail the 
evening But Dayaram declined to 


not let the grass grow under their feet 
They applied for revision in the Sadar 
Court through Mr Russell who was still at 
Karachi Luckily for me Mr Macpberson 
on leave and Mr Hosking, a very able 


hear the appeal himself and fixed a date for and conscientious Judge, . J® m f °I 


the bearing when be wotdd cease to be 
Sessions Judge and revert to his substantive 
appointment as Assistant District and 
Sessions Judge In simple gratitude I 

should mention that throughout this long 
drawn-out and protracted trial Tahilram 
Khomchand and Harchandrai Kishmdas 
stood by me unflinchingly They neglected 
their professional work for defending me, 
they raised funds for the defence, they 
appeared in every court where the case 
was taken and their vigilance and sympathy 
never wavered or faltered Any man would 
be proud and deeply grateful to have such 
friends The new District and Sessions 
Judge bad the reputation of being somewhat 
eccentric. When the appeal came up before 
him Tahilram and Harchandrai engaged Mr 
Russell of the Bombay Bar to appear for 
me. Mr Russell who afterwards became 
a Judge of the Bombay High Court, bad 
come to Karachi in connection with another 
case, but was persuaded to stay on for a 
few days to argue ray appeal at Shikarpur 
Mr Russell was au Irishman and a pursua- 
sive and eloquent advocate and he did his 
best for mo. But the Judge upheld the 
conviction and sentence alleging among 
other grounds that the circulation of the 
paper had increased on account of my 
prosecution There was not a shred of 
evidence on the record to justify this as- 
sumption. J was conveyed to tho jail at 
Shikarpur and wa3 assigned a separate cell 
tor m?srt} On the second or third day the 
Superintendent of Police came to visit the 
fail At his suggestion I was given a cot. 
Another visitor was Mr Jacob, Inspector of 
Schools, Sind, whom I knew very well He 
told roe I should have given out the name 
of tho correspondent, but I replied that that 
was out of tho question as be had not acted in 
bad faith Tho jailor showed me great 
consideration and I requested him to obtain 
permission for mo to do some literary work 
during my imprisonment IIo promised to 
write to the Inspector General of Police to 
obtain tho necessary sanction Tho warders 
and *uch of my fellow-prisoners a3 could 
hare access to me were very good to me 
Meanwhile, Tahilram and Harchandrai did 


bun Tho Manager of tho' “Phoenix” filed 
an affidavit declaring that the circulation of 
the paper had not increased Mr Hoskinfr 
quashed the sentence of imprisonment but- 
upheld the fine Tahilram sent me a telegram 
at once informing me of the order and ar» 
Arnil prisoner came running to me, evidently 
pleased to b© the first to congratulate me- 
He was followed a few minutes later by thfr 
jailor himself with the open telegram in bis 
hand He seemed to be both pleased and 
relieved that it would not be necessary for 
him any longer to have me on his hands. I 
told him that he would have to wait for a 
copy of the lodgment before he could let* 
me out He said it was not at all necessary 
and if he got a telegram from the Registrar 
o! the Sadar Court confirmipg the informa- 
tion I had received he could release me at 
once He proposed to send a telegram, 
reply prepaid, to the Registrar at bis own 
expense and I could repay him afterwards. 
This was done and in anticipation of the- 
reply the jailor took me out of the inner 
jail and had a bed put up for me in the 
comfortable verandah of the jail hospital The 
reply arrived at about 9 o'clock at night and 
I was released at once It was the tenth 
day of ray imprisonment As a memento of 
nay life in jail l bought a small carpet from 
tho jailor and sent him the price along with 
the cost of the telegram There was a carriage 
waiting for me and I drove to the house of 
Dowlatram Sarat Singh Government pleader 
The next morning I got a telegram from 
Harachandrai asking me to stay another day 
at Shikarpur as they were arranging a suit- 
able reception for me I telegraphed back 
that there should be no demonstration and I 
did not propose to delay my return to Karachi 
I left Shikarpur the same evening At the 
station while I was waiting for the tram with 
a number of people around mo Dayaram 
Gidumal came in and I sauntered with him up 
the platform to hav© a quiet talk I told him 
ho should not have hesitated to hear my 
appeal himself His reply was that my case 
had affected his personal feelings and it was 
impossible for him to bo in a judicial frame 
of mind He added that Mr Steete should have 
acquitted mo instead of discharging me, and io> 
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that the Bombay Government would not 
have appealed against the acquittal. At Karachi 
the platform was crowded when the tram 
arrived and some of my friends protested 
that I should have let them have their way 
a? the people of Karachi were anxious to 
show their appreciation of ray condnct I 
pointed ont that there was absolutely nothing 
to mate a fu»s aboot and although I was 
very thankful to bo lack again among ray 


friends I should bo allowed to return homo 
quietly Hat they all insisted on accompany- 
ing mo to my house in proce°$ion As I have 
previously stated there was nothing remarkable 
about tho caso except that it was heard 
no less than seven times beforo different 
Magistrates and Judges. 

' I left Karachi and Sind in May, 1891 to 
take up the editorship of tho Tribune at 
Lahore. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION Or TF1E SOMALIS OF 
rilENOn SOMALILAND 

Br \ S RANGA. B Lnr (Oxos) 


JIBOUTI is tho capital of French 

Somaliland There is tho Qovornor 

General to govern this provinco of tho 
French Republic. Thcro aro about 400 
Europeans 200 Arab* 100 Indians and 2o000 
Somalis in this t >wn There is usually very 
little rain and this place .s very hot and 
there is scarcely any vegetation It was only 
ten years ago that tho gardens around tho 
palsco of tho Governor wero decorated with 
artificial trees but at present there is a very 
good supply of water which is brought from 
an inland plaeo and so n few trees could bo 
grown in tho gardens. For all outward 
purposes there ore all tho signs of western 
civilisation such as elcctnc light, fans, ice 
watersnpply, motor cars and horse carriages 
A Frenchman boasted that his Republic has 
converted tho desert into a civilised town 

A respons bio person once told mo that 
the French Government was losing very 
heavily on the railway to Abyssinia, on the 
harbour at Djibouti and on tho whole of tho 
government establishment And it is still 
true to day Yet it maintains its so called 
trust for the world s civilisation because it 
is anxious to maintain tho balance of 
inflaenco in the politics of Abyssinia at which 
the French British and Italian Governments 
look with covetous eyes The recent rapproach 
ments between the last two governments are 
watched with great anxiety by the people of 
this place. 

Abyssinia 13 tho centre of all interest to 


every one of this place If tho French 
Government allows tho other Powers to get 
full control of Abyssinia then the economic 
organisation of this place will bo completely 
di-.loc.ated At present piece goods and other 
manufactured goods aro imported into 
Abyssinia and it is worthy of mention that 
most of tho cloth sold in tho Abyssinian 
market is imported from Japan and merchants 
find tho Indian cloth to bo too expensive 
Djibouti imports horses (those used in tho 
town are worth only Rs 30 in Abyssinia) 
cattle, beef frnit hides coffeo and goats 

Nothing is produced in Djibouti Rico 
and other food stuffs of verT inferior quality 
are imported into this placo from India via 
Aden Tho horse carnages aro brought from 
America and the hand carts from Austria 
A few Italians and Orceks aro interested in 
tho import and export business but tho 
export business in coffee and hides is mostly 
in tho hands of Arabs and a fow Somalis 
Tho number of Somah merchants has been 
on tho increaso since fho last six years and 
there are now threo leather merchants two 
coffeo merchants and a few shop keepers. 

Small donkeys aro nsed to transport sand 
and earth Bat men are employed to pull 
tho hand carts working in groups of 4 or 
G coolies and it is these workers who 
transport everything to and from tho railway 
station and tho decks They got on tho 
whole abont 8 francs each per day of twelve 
hours work in the hot sud It is noteworthy 
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that women are not engaged in this sort of 
■work as they are in Madras and Delhi The 
workers who are employed in the store houses 
of leather to air and clean leather are paid 
U to 7 francs each per day of 1<J hours and 
those who are employed for the month are 
paid only 220 francs The workers at the 
railway station are paid 6 francs per day 
per head if they are bachelors and 7 to 8 
francs a day per worker if they are married 
people They work for 10 hours a day The 
postmen are paid 300 francs per month per 
person. A. Policeman is paid 200 to 275 francs 
plus board and lodging per month Porters 
m a hotel are paid 150 to 200 francs plus 
food per month per worker and two hoys 
who are of 15 years of age are paid 50 
francs each per month with food and another 
hoy who js only 12 years of age is paid only 
40 francs Somalis who ship things ate paid 
ono rupee (15 francs on 20tb July 1926) each 
per day of 12 hours while their brother 
workers of Aden aro paid Rs 1 8 These 
and other workers go to fish m the sea 
whenever there is no work in the town and 
earn on tho whole about 5 francs each per 
day Tho drivers of the horse carriages are 
paid 5 francs per hour and each of them is 
able to earn on the average 15 francs per 
day 

Only women are employed in cleaning 
colTco and even though this is a very slack 
season for coffeo business as many as 250 
bomali women were employed on the 17th 
Jnly Even girls of 8 years of age and 
above aro employed in this work and they 
earn nearly as much as women These 
workers work between 6 am and G 30 r m 
with n short break at dtnner time They 
me paid 5 francs for cleaning one sack of 
coffee seeds of £0 fcifos and an ordinary 
worker is able to earn only 5 francs a day 
Though this work is done in dusty and 
dirty factories tho workers aro not provided 
with special uniforms to be worn while 
working and the women are obliged to wear 
the sarao dirty clothes at home and in the 
factories. It is very unhealthy for girls to 
work m the^o ill ventilated factories 

Still many Somalis are unemployed for 
many months in tho year Some Frenchmen 
£ iy that there is no unemployment in this 
jlace and that the Somalis are very lazy and 
do not want to work if they have some 
money Hut the Somali and Indian merchants 
assure me that the Somalis arc ns industrious 
and ambition? a peoplo as any other I 
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met more than 6 Somalis who went to Frmce- 
and worked as Garcons in the hotels ana 
returned with their savings One of them 
who is a Garcon m the Hotel Des Arcades- 
said that he used to get 30 francs a day with 
food and a room at Lyons while he is now 
paid only 175 francs pet month with food 
He said he could not earn more m the- 
Djibouti hotels as there is not much work m 
the hotels He understood better the reasons 
for the lower wages and unemployment of 
Somalis than many Europeans of this place 


Standard of Lr\r\o of Somalis 

Every commodity consumed by tbu 
Somalis is of the most inferior quality 
and an Indian urban worker refuses to con- 
sume the sort of rice chillies red grams and 
cholam which are sold in the local markets 
of this place The Somali s daily food consists 
of boiled rice chapati (thin bread) made of 
cholam and rice flour fish or a little meat 
and little or no ghee Though every Somali 
is very fond of ghee and though it is cheaper 
here than in Bombay as it is imported in 
large quantities from Abyssinia Somalis are 
unable to get it except on festive occasions 
A small plate of boild rice is sold at 50 
centimes a plate of very had meat and soup 
at one franc and 2 chapatts at 30 centimes 
in an Arab restaurant where many prosperous 
Somali workers eat A worker eats rice,, 
meat and 8 chap&tis and pays 1 franc and 
90 centimes per meal and any one who has 
seen this food will testify that it is not 
enough to keep a human being m proper 
working order Yet a Somali is obliged to- 
work for 12 hours a day and maintain his 
wife and two children 

A kilo (about 2‘/2 lbs ) of inferior nee is 
sold in tho retail market at 4 */» francs and 
better sort of rice at 6 francs cholam at 2 
francs redgrams at 5 francs and salt at i h 
^ cup ver y inferior coffee with 
a little sngar m it and without milk is sold 
\ a “ t 0mal1 res * anran t at 12 centimes It is 
heart breaking to see theso Somali women 
begging a few grains of rice etc. in addition 
to the quantity already paid Iot Every 
night there are crowds of boys around tho 
European hotels to beg moksets of bread and 
some r nropeans drive them away as if they 
were flies, Starvation is a common feature of 
many bomau homes and most Somalis suffer- 
trom insufficiency of food 
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Many Europeans complained that the idea 
cl comfort of the Sonuli3 is very low and 
that they do not need and do not want 
shoes, caps and shirts Bnt many of the 
drivers of the horso carnages earned enough 
in Enrope to buy their carriages and they 
tale genuine prido in the clean cushions of 
their carriages and they wear clean and nice 
clothes. The Somali women who aro employed 
as maids by Indians dress themselves in 
better and cleaner cloths than other women 
because they aro paid better Somali women 
wear a long skirt, a cloth to cover the 
breasb and another to cover their head® 
Theso cloths are imported from India and aro 
of very inferior material Men wear a lnngi, 
a shirt without sleeves and no cap I saw 
only very few women who wore shoes nnd 
others do not wear them because they cannot 
afford that luxury 

Most of the Somalis live in small hnt3 
made of palm leaves. The floor has no 
coating of any kind and so tho honso is Tery 
dirty. In such a honso wo find only ono or 
two cot3 and one or two stools with mattres- 
ses. In tho evening the honso is practically 


dark and very few people keep lights id the 
nights Most of them have po private water 
pipes and lavatories as tho Europeans have 
They hare to bring water from tho few 
public water pipes and no wonder that they 
do not bathe every day whilo the Europeans 
batho twice a day The} havo neither 
electric fans nor ico and their houses are full 
of flies Thero are no streets as in the 
European quarter and thero aro no street 
lamps the narrow but long lanes aro dustv 
and dirty and no ono cleans them There 
is always a very bad smell in their quarters 
Tho local hospital serves tho interests of 
the Europeans better and tho vencrial 
diseases contracted from tho Whites and tho 
other tropical diseases aro not cured by any 
medical help An intelligent Somali said 
that tho so-called civilisation is not introduced 
for their sako but for tho corafoit of tho 
Governor General and his administration and 
that tho Somalis aro never mado nblo to enjoy 
any benefits under tho now civilisation Where 
aro the Factory Acts and where aro tho 
Conventions of tho International Labour 
Office in Somaliland’ 
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I have seen it asscited by persons 
in authority and holding responsible 
positions in Native States, who aro 
naturally supposed to bo well acquainted with 
tho relations which exist beween tho Nativo 
States of India and tho Government of India, 
that tho status and position of British India 
is m no way bettor than or superior to tho 
more important Nativo States of India, or that 
“British India is but a State like other Indian 
States ' They go even so far ns to say that 
"Tho Emperor of Japan has as much power 
as any ruler of an Indian State” Or in 
other words the powers of a ruler of an Indian 
State aro in no way inferior to those of the 
Emperor of Japan For instance, Rao Bahadur 
Sirdar M V Kibe, a Minister of tho Indoro 
State makes tho following bold statement 
which is neither justified by Science of 
Politics nor by tho Indian Treaties on which 
Sirdar Kibe takes hi9 stand and lays so great 


a stress Unfortunately few have studied 
tho Treaties with tho Nativo States or followed 
tho subsequent developments It is, therefore,, 
no wonder that such baseless statements 
should go unchallenged Sirdar Kibo has tho 
courage and confidence to declare — 

But tho criterion for admission to tho Leiguo 
of Aations is to lo found in tho status of its 
members. BnUsh India h«3 been admitted as a 
member of the League In its relations to tho 
Government of Great Britain British Indio is ft 
State like other Indian States While tho relations 
of tho latter with the former aro governed by 
instruments known as treaties its powers aro 
defined »y Acts of Parliament Like nil other 
Indian States it cannot make peace or war, 
independently of tho British Government, moreover, 
oven its finances aro under the control of a member 
of the British Cabinet In a word as 6tated by tho 
Marquess of turzon one of the most famous and 
masterful Governor General and Viceroys of India, 
tho HP v p r ? r 5, en t of India Is a subordinate Branch 
of thetBntiah Government Moreover, unlike the Indian 
fa fates as regards judicial matters it is not selfcon- 
tained. let in spite of all these drawbacks, it has 
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been admitted as a member of the Lwne TJ 1 ®?® 
Indian States therefore -whose disabilities from the 
point of view of Sovereign States are not Greater de 
\ure than those of British India cannot bat be 
eligible for the membership of the League 


Before exposing the fallacy and ignorance 
of the first principles of Political Science 


The Native States of India are neither 
sovereign, nor semi sovereign, nor part- 
sovereign They are non-sovereign while 
British India is part sovereign Doctor 
Lawrence says — 

‘The questions connected with Part Sovereign 
Stales next demand our attention Though as a 
general rule the domestic government in a POli- 


01 mo ***“■ — — - ------- peuerai rule tuc uumraiiu e,u>ciijujcui. iu » 

which this statement betrays, it cannot oe tical community exercises over the members ot 

denied * that the treaty position has been that community all the powers of sovereignty 

V „„A n bftdv of in some » obvious that it might exercise a portion, of 

changed and that a body ot usage in some only< the remainder bemg vest ed in the 

cases arbitrary, but always beneyojent has g0V emment of another country, or given to some 

insensibly come into beiog That there is central authority or even suspended altogether 

no doubt that with the growth of new conditions When the powers thu3 shared concern internal 

a Mm nmfir'ntirm of India under the British affairs International Law has nothing to do with 

and the unihcation of India unoer ine rmubn ^ ^ neither na3 lt when the home govern . 

Crown a political doctrine has constan ly men t deals with internal affairs and some other 
developed’ The political doctrine authority possesses complete control of foreign 
or peMlC&l practice so developed telauona though both cases are important to the 
enables the Government of India to punish a gtwlent of Constitutional Law and must be enre- 
Bn. i nec nt cilnfPd „nd fully classed by him But when the external 

Native State with fine by less of s a ‘ e affairs of a community are directed by another 

other honours by depreciation of judicial country. International Law recognises in that 
powers, and even by deposition community a state unlike fully independent states 
of their rulers. Inspite of their being ‘Self seen g that the rulers cannot exereise all powers 
contend” .. Judicial and financial matter* ’&&&&'& 

they aro subject to the Court of Enquiry government does control some portion of the 
which can be appointed by the Viceroy to relations with states Communities of this kind 
enquire into the misrule of a State which are generally distinguished from independent 
may bo the effect either of misuse ? tote3 •>? the epithet Semi Sovereign but as the 
SUumljKmam aroitka Sn.nuej a! ttm KSS SSkn" Vo* fi ZtL^S 
State, It is safer to rely on Acts of rarlia we will use instead the adjective Part Sovereign, 

ment under a constitutional system in which since it more correctly describes a_ class of coramu j 


the Native States aro at present, than on 
inaccurate references to International Law 
or to a position which is afforded by mere 
arguments drawn from use or abu«e of the 


mties in which any proportion of the powers of 
external sovereignty from nearly all to almost 
none may be possessed by the home government ” 


The Native States of India are in the 

phrases and which is supposed to be secured habit of obedience to a political superior, 

to the Native States by their Treaties A the King Emperor, therefore they are not 

State id its perfect form has in virtue of its independent , nor are their rulers possessed of 

independence, complcto liberty of action, soicreignty They possess no external or 


and that liberty of action is not 
destroyed by tho fact that it has concluded 
agreements fettering its action, provided that 
such agreements ore terminable at any moment 
or upon stipulated notice or provided that 
they are not of such nature m themselves 
to necessarily subordinate the will or the 
power of tho Stnto to that of another power 
or State By their Treaties the Indian Rulers 


foreign relations and rules of International 
Law do not apply to them Their authonty 
inside the State is divided between the ruler 
and tho British Government As such they 
are subjects of Constitutional Law and not 
of International Law. 

Doctor Lawrence defines a Part Sovereign 
State as 


ci uiuii I tea u Cl mu inuian uuiens . ... 

got the right, though they never had the „ ,f/ r C V /ie domestic 

power to denounce tho treaties. The forms PohhcaF^terpgntJ^tke rmamd£ f 
of international law are to some extent roam t»j ‘ome other political hodij or tien susvtnded 
tamed, though the conditions which gate , hen a State 13 neutralised by a great 

validity to those forms had disappeared long Se nchtS 1 therefore deprived of 

V," »' the subsidiary w^iSa 


treaties. By thesa , >0 , nu8 

states entered into a habit of obedience to a three divisions of Part Sovereign States 

political *upenor, and from this point ceased Xi',' 11 ,( j C0D9lde r each division 
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a a the Native States of India and the Indian 
tribes of North Amenta The former are some 
times spoken as independent states but in realily 
they are not even part sovereign in the sense 
given to that term in International Law for they 
may not make war or peace or enter into 
negotiations with any power except Great Britain 
If Sirdar Kibe had studied the question of 
sovereignty and had known the connotation 
of the terra Part Sovereign he may not have 
objected to the eligibility of Anstna or 
Bulgaria lot T&MnbvsraYiip of IVie League of 
Nations because Bulgaria is bound by a 
treaty to accept certain financial and military 
restrictions or because Austria is bound not 
to have treaty relations with certain foreign 
states. He forgets that they have not, like 
the native states of India, lost all control 
over their foreign relations , and as such 
they are'* still recognised as subjects of 
International Law 

The Native States of India are allowed to 
exist, under British supremacy, inthe British 
dependency, India. Their rulers though they 
owe political allegiance to the King Emperor, 
as his subjects are yet permitted to manage 
their own affairs as far as possible The 
Government of India is part sovereign whilo 
the Native States are non sovereign The 
Government of India, though subject to the 
control of the British Government in its 
foreign relations is master of its own house 
and is free in its internal government The 
Native States have no foreign relations, and 
their authority of internal government is 
divided between their rulers and the British 
Government. The foreign relations of British 
India or the Government of India are its 
own though controlled and limited It is 
dependent or inferior, while the British 
Government which controls its foreign rela 
tions, is its superior It is practically 
supreme over its subjects but not being a 
member of the international society, it is 
not externally sovereign or rather fully- 
soveretgo Its position can be described as 
one of semi sovereignty or part sovereignty , 
it being not necessary for a state to be 
independent in order to be a state of inter- 
national law The Government of India does 
not stand side by side with the British 
Government as its equal Nor is it in Cor- 
porate Union with it for internal purposes, 
although for international purpises they both 
w «th others form the whole, one dominion 
represented abroad by the British Govern- 
ment. The Government of India through 
Foreign and Political Department deals 


with foreign powers such as Persia, Nepal 
of Afghanistan, and controls the relations 
with the Indian Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
through Residents and Political Agents 

Let the Princes be not misled by such 
spacious arguments, and imagine themselves 
iu a position which is neither warranted to 
them by their treaties nor by usage, nor is 
the Science of Politics willing to concede it 
to them The plain truth is that they owe 
their present position to British protection 
afld can continue their existence by British 
policy The policy, in the words of Sir John 
btrachey, which saved them from DalhouSie’s 
doctrine of lapse and consequent extinction, 
has been as follows — • 

“The mutinies of 1857 showed conclusively 
that the Native States of India are a source to us 
not of weakness but of strength. In the words 
of Lord Canning “These patches of Native Govern- 
ment served as a break water to the storm which 
would otherwise have swept over ns in one great 
wave With hardly an exception they remained 
faithful in circumstances of severest trial and 
difficulty Before Lord Canning left India a 
Sanaa was issued to each of the Principal Chiefs 
assuring in the name of the queen that on 
failure of natural heirs the British Government 
would recognise any adoption of a successor by 
himself or by any future Chief of the S'ate , 
Though the times are changing, the Princes 
can continue their political existence only 
through the good will of the British Government, 
their loyalty to theBritirh Crown, good govern- 
ment and contentment of their people. There 
was a time when the authority of the 
British Government depended on its prestige 
tbe force of arras, and the alliance of ruling 
dynasties. But in the future, it may have to 
seek allies not in tbe Princes bat among 
peasants It may have to appeal to the 
appetites of the lower classes, whilo the 
Ruling Princes and the territorial magnates 
of British India who may lose or fear 
to lose dues and services, may try to oppose 
the new order The Princes and the Great 
Zamindars cannot expect the British Govern- 
ment, with no patience with no sense of 
human dignity, with no feeling of pathos of 
the common lot, to lack the sound and noble 
gilts which sweeten and inspire public life 
It will have to depend on the internal 
support of the populace and on appeal from 
force to conscience The alliance of the 
British Government with the Princes, though 
admirably adapted for its immediate purposes, 
might be considered as directly opposed to 
the cause of liberty and to all the feelings 
and tendencies which the Reforms m British 
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India have encouraged in the thinking class 
Although the British Government may be 
able to fascinate some of the older Sirdars or 
even intellects of the Natives States the 
heart and brain of the younger generation of 
these states as well as British India whose 
aim is national unity are sure to be ranged 
against the pol cy of inaction stagnation 
or reaction The future agitation will be a 
movement of peoples rather than a coalition 
of princes which may result in an outburst of 
passion for political liberty in the people who 
inhabit the Native States m the shape of a 
demand for “Roman Citizenship on a claim 
to be placed on the same level as His 
Majesty s subjects in British India This 
passion when once stirred will have the 
support of public opinion all over the world 
and which both the Princes and the British 
Government will find themselves helpless to 
extinguish The simplest remedy m the 


hands of the suzerain power against recalci 
trant or refractory princes or their coalition 
will be to espouse the cause of their people 
when the tall talk regarding the personal 
loyalty of their people or their popularity 
among their subjects will vanish and the 
princes will find themselves alone and help 
less though we know the British Government 
will never have recourse to such methods 
The time is gone when the British Government 
could declare that it had 

no manner of concern with Maharaja s subjects 
with respect to whom he is absolute The 
improved means of communication and especially 
extension of Railwavs have brought about great 
changes throughout India and the people them 
6elves in the Native States are no longer as help 
less and silent as they once were they are be- 
coming alive to the fact that in the last resort they 
can appeal with British Government for*proteCtion 
against oppress on 

X Y Z 


mmvAKAMsrom peculiar 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 

Bv CHHAGANLAL THAKURDAS MODI 


A MONG the Hindus generally the marriages 
aTe celebrated in certain months almost 
overy year They altogether avoid only 
the year of Smhastha 1 e every twelfth year 
when Jupiter is m the sign of Leo There 
aTc only two sections of the Hindus that 
have tl e peculiar custom of celebrating 
marriages at certain intervals of 9 11 12 15 
years, and these sections are the Kadva 
Kanbis and the Bharwads (Shepherd class) 
of Onjarat and Kathyawar The Motala 
Brahmins residents of the Surat District and 
the n agars of Jnnagadh in Kathy awar celebrate 
marriages every third or fourth jear The 
native place of these Motala Brahmins is 
Mota a Milage in the Surat District and 
their population is not large The nagars of 
Jnnagadh celebrate marriages every 3rd or 
4th year and tho day of marriage is the 
same tor nil families, and fixed b> some 
wealthy and respectable member of the caste* 
They adopt this custom chiefly with tho 
object, it Is presumed of spending as little 


as possible in marriage festivities Suoh a 
curious custom does not appear to be 
prevalent and general in most of the other 
castes 

In this article detailed information is 
consequently given only as regards the Kadva 
Kanbis and the Bharwads 


Tiie Kadi a Kavbis 


The Kadva Kanbis are mostly the 
inhabitants of the following districts and 
States — 


u J uaroda Siate— in the districts of Baroda, 
Xaai Amrvli and Navsan 

t> D^tncts °? Gujarat proper— Ahmedabad 
Broach Kaira, Panch Mahals and Surat. 

Kathyawar States— Jhalvar prant,Gohilwada 
pram II alar prant and Sorath prant. 

PpwrV awthfr Mahikantha, Palanpur and 


The total population of Kadva Kanois in 
all these districts comes to nearly four 
lakhs and a half Of thf>s» nenrlv 0 ne lakh 
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TI!F KAD\ A K \NBIS AND HI FIR 

«nd eigl ty thousand claim to be Hie subject* 
ol IL II the Ma! araja Saheb Gaikwar of 
llaroda. Again 91 pc of tle«e inhabit 
ifce Kadi district only and about 9 per cent 
only live m the other three districts. Of the 
remaining population of nearly 2 lakhs and 
70 thousands the largest pojulation is in 
Halar print (nearly 84000 le 30 pc) while 
Ahm r nlabad district Mahikantha and Sorath 
prant claim respectively 62000 37000 and 
3 jOOO le nearly 29 14 and 13 pc of the 
whole Tho population in other places vary 
from 900 to 18000 tho least being in Catch 
.and Ranch Mahals 

Tl<* chief occupation of thi3 caste is 
■cultivation of tho soil, as neatly 90 pc. of 
the. actual workers arc agriculturists 

This community appears to be most 
backward in education In the Baroda btate 
owing to tho introduction of the system of 
free compulsory education thoso who possess 
some knowledge of reading and writing most 
be about 50 pc., bnt in tho districts of 
Ahm*'dabad Broach and Kaira, the total 
population of hadva Kanbis in which is 
12000 the male and female literates according 
to the census of 1921 are 30 and 4 per cent 
while the illiterates aro Cl and 96 per cent 
The number of Fogtish knowing males there- 
in was only r 13 and that of females 103 
The Halar prant, which boasts of nearly B1000 
males and females hardly contains 20 pc of 
male literates while the female literates not 
oven tl e percentage of literates in Vhmedabad 
Broach and haira districts 

Different interpretations are given as t » 
the origin of tho Kadva Kanbis borne traco 
fhe ongiD to hush the second son of 

3 amchandraji and give the story ns 

follows — 

LaVa and kusha the two sons of Karo 
•chandraji came to Sidhapur a town in tho 
Kadi di tnct of the Baroda State about 61 
miles north of Vhmedabad and on the 
Rajpntana Malwa Railway line °? . a 
^pilgrimage and thence went over to UDjna 
-a village of tho Sidhapur Talnka about 8 

miles on the sooth for tho worship of the 

Uma Mata There they saw some Sudras in 
an extremely poor conditon and so appointed 
some of them to perform tho worship of the 
Goddess Those settled there by Lava were 
-called Levas and thoso by Kusha were called 
Kadvas 

According to another story the Kadvas 
all sprang from clay figures fashioned by 
Uma or Parvati the wife of Shiva at the 
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request of Uma inspired tho figures with 
life and founded for them the village of 
Unjha in Sidhapur Taluka of tho Kadi district 
Here a temple was raised in Uraas honour 
Of this «ame story another version is given 
as follows — Shiva was one day performing 
austerities whilo Unit or Parrati amuse J 
herself with making 52 (Divan) pairs of 
images of males and females At her request 
he inspired them with life and so originated 
the 52 divisions of the kadvas for whom he 
founded the village where they instilled 
mother Umajr as their Kula Devi and their 
descendant visit the temple from even tho 
most distant localities in fulfilment of their 
vows 

Some again say that tho kadvas wcio so 
named becauso they had been creitcd from 
tho perspiration of tho ked (waist) and they 
derive tho word kanbi from Kan B j Kan 
gram and B j seed tho seeds of gram being 
required to maintain themselves 

Kadvas aro said again by others to bo 
“Kar grains —one of the six divisions who 
took hold of by the hand and earned away 
one of tho six girls for marriage In 
Bhivishya Uttara Purnna, the portion called 
Sudratpatti contains a chapter about tho 
origin of hcis! i V ala* and these aro said to 
be tho same as the Kadva Kanbis 

As stated above the total population of 
tho Kadva Kanbis is said to be nearly four 
lakhs and a half'" and they aro distributed 
over all tl e five districts of Gujarat and 
Katljawar and Baroda State ITiey aro 
found chiefly in Ahmcdabsd district Kadi 
district and Halar prant These Kadva 
Kanbis almost without exception considei 
the villago of Unjha with tho temple of Uma 
roata there ns tho chief scat of their tribe 
and they resort to it from long distances ns 
said abovo to fulfil their vows Except in 
Surat thero aro no subdivisions nmong 
Kadva Kanbi® who have restrictions nbout 
intermarriage. 

The village of Unjha which is the chief 
scat of the Kadva Kanbis contains even -at 
present the temple of Urairaata the Kula 
Devi of this community Tho present tcmjie 
is a large one erected in abont 1858 A D 
It is surrounded by a lofty brick enclosure 
It is in this temple that tho principal 
member of the Kadvas in Unjha village meet 
and get settled tl o year in which the whole 
comranmty everywhere should celebrate 
tho marriages It is said that every (Mb 10th 
or 11th year they inquire of tho Goddoss as 
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to when tl ey should celebrate the marriage 
rites iu their tnbe and lots (Ctntthis) are 
driTvn to decide whether the solemn marriage 
day is to be m that year or the next. 

Differtnt periods viz 9 to 12 years are 
mentioned by different gentlemen aDd writers 
about the interval that possess or should 
pass between the seasons for celebrating 
marriages among the Kadva Eanhis but the 
interval most commonly observed is 9 10 

or 11 years As far as human memory goes 
they do not celebrate marriages within a 
period of 8 years neither do they wait for 
12 or 13 years for the same 

On inquiry from different sources it is 
found that during the past 126 years marn 
ages toot place mostly in Vaisliakh month 
\n the following years — 


Samvat 
1 &» 
ISbG 
187G 
JSsG 
J89G 
19u7 
191 G 
ltP7 
19JG 
191G 
1<).>7 

ion* 

19 8 


A D 
1799 
1810 
1830 
1830 
1840 
18ol 
18G0 
1871 
1880 
1890 
1901 
1910 
19 >2 


As referred to above the year in which 
marrnges could bo celebrated is settled m 
the temple of Umaji in Onjha. Two headmen 
of the village with Brahmin Astrologers go 
to the ti mpie in the 9th or 10th year of the 
last marriage season It is said that they 
first worship the Mata] 1 and then they draw 
lots (Chitthis) as to the year which is 
regarded as propitious by the Mataji the 
patron Ooddess of the Kadvas, and according 
as the lot falls, tho particular year is declared 
as tl o proper time tor celebrating marriages 
When it e year is thus known the astrologers 
name ft special day and this is always 
selected from tho latter half ofChaitra masa or 
from \aishakha masa. As tho Goddess is 
supposed to 1 bto granted permission (Devi 
Boll— Oodde's gave the order) for the celebra 
tion of marriages in that part cular rear all 
persons of the Kadra hanbj community 
perform marriages in their families on that 
day wherever they may be. 

Another day is also chosen for the 
marriages of those w{ o are prevented from 
richness, inability to get ft suitable match 
etc, from performing tl e marriages on the 
general day The day thns chosen is about 


a fortnight later than the first and is calTed 1 
Mandaw Rat’ 

The two days thus fixed are communicated 
by the Dnjha headman to the heads of their 
Ahmedabad castemen and thence they are 
communicated to different places wherever 
this community reside® 

The general belief nmong the Kadvas is- 
that marriages of all girls over 40 days old 
should be celebrated on the particular day 
in the particular year fixed and if any girl 
remains unmarried she cannot be married 
for 10 or 11 years more ie before the next 
season found propitious for the same Owing, 
to this impression,, the parents feel very 
much concerned and become anxious to 
find out suitable husbands for their marriage- 
able daughters in case they are not able to- 
®ecure such bridegrooms by the date fixed,, 
they resort to different expedients Tne most 
common expedient is to arrange to have n 
proxy bridegroom To this man is married 
one or more girls for whom eligible hu&bands- 
have not been found in time and he is paid 
a certain sum in lieu of the consent that he- 
gives to undergo such a marriage This man 
is called Bayvar (wm) i e hired hu band 
This Bayvar may be either married or single 
The day after the marriage the man is paid a 
certain amount of money and is made to 
renounce his claim on the bride or brides he- 
was married to as Bayvar and toi requently 
such girls are considered as widows from 
that time In case such a proxy bridegroom 
is not forthcoming or wheu the proxv is 
dispensed the other alternative is to marry (he- 
g^l to a bouquet or ball of Anvers which 
is treated as an actual bnd groom The 
flowers are thrown into a well the next day, 
the Kankans (Marriage bracelet.) are taken 
off from the hands of the bride and rtie is 
made to bathe bachai Lasna —with clotho» on 
and from head to foot, and she is supposed 
to have become a widow and free to remairy 
As widovs can re-raarry at any time in this 
carie by undergoing the ceremony of *‘Notra r 
or second marriage the parents find eligible 
husbands for them at leisure 

The marriage day being common tho 
Brahmins who perform the marriago-rites, 
are very busy and they cannot attend to all 
families m a village or town Tie conse- 
quence is that the brides and bridegrooms 

in different streets are brought in one place 
and tho ceremonies are there gone through 
This being the case it is said that one n an 
gets through as many as a hundred cere— 
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•monies The ceremonies, performed in this 
hurried way by snch Brahmins, who are 
imoreoier, for the most part not versed in 
Sanskrit lore hardly resemble the real rites 
►enjoined by Hindu Shastras 

Inquiries made in several directions to 
trace the origin of the present custom among 
ihe Kadva Eanbis of thus celebrating 
marriages after 9, 10, or 11 years, do not 
lead to any satisfactory explanation There 
•are some works, large and small, in which the 
custom is referred to, bat in none of them is 
given the cause of adopting such a custom 
'Looking to the periods intervening the 
different marriage seasons of the past 126 
Tears, as given above, it appears 
that no man living from among the Kiidvas 
•can definitely state when such a custom was 
introduced and what the real reason of the 
same was Very old men of orthodox opinions 
well as young men educated m modern 
taeas have not been able to explain satis- 
factorily when or how the custom originated 
•or the reason of adopting it They at the 
most s a y that they celebrate the marriages 
in this way because it has been the enstom 
m their caste from time immemorial 
Different inferences are consequently made 
-as to the origin of the custom or the reason 
•of sticking to it One of these is that the 
Kadvas are mostly agriculturists and they 
-have to attend to their field work and labour 
for producing gram and grass They thus 
■cannot afford to spare much time every year 
m marriage affairs at their own place or in 
■such functions at their friend®, and relatives, 
without some lo®s Some of the wise and 
prudent men of the caste, in consequence, it 
is stated, decided to have one month only 
for celebrating tbe marriage® and that at 
certain interval®. The month of Vaisbakh 
for between Chaitra 15th to Yaishakh 
■sod 16th) has invariably been the month in 
which the marriages take place, and that is 
the month in which cultivators are com- 
paratively free from work connected with 
tillage 

The other probable reason appears to be 
the matter of expenditure When all families 
of a single caste have to celebrate the 
marriages of their eligible daughters on the 
®nme day, they are not compelled to invite 
quests — their relatives etc — for dinner or 
processions, and expense on account of dinner 
•and other minor matters is thus not incurred 
by them Each one therefore can manage to 
■spend very small amounts in marriage 


festivities without incurring any obloquy, 
and tbe custom thus finds favour with them, 
all, rich or poor, high or low. These Kadvas 
•have no restriction about widow marriages, 
and excepting m a few families of high 
birth or respectability, the ♦ widows generally 
do marry Consequently, the community as 
a whole do not feel it a great hardship or 
very serious inconvenience to wait till the 
solemn day of marriage is fixed or to see the 
young female members of the family becoming 
widows at a very early age All this evidently 
shows that there is no religious idea under- 
lying the custom No religions restriction 
appears to prevent them from celebrating 
marriages in different years when the grown- 
up girls are of marriageable age, as is the 
case amongst other castes but it simply 
appears to be reverence— very likely blind 
reverence to maintain the custom, the origin 
of which they are not able to trace, nor do 
they care to know the reasons, as it does not 
substantially affect them, but on the contrary 
benefits them monetarily to an appreciable 
extent 

Some years ago Setb Becbardas Ambaidas 
Laskan of Ahmedabad a leading member of 
tbe Kadva Kanbi® tried to move the Govern- , 
ment to reduce the period of interval at 
least to seven years instead of 9 to 11, but 
many of his caste people did not like the 
idea and did not give him support in 
inviting Government interference. He had 
consequently to give np the attempt 
The Bharvads 

Amongst the Bhaivads marriages are 
celebrated at intervals of a certain number 
of years. Some say the period is not fixed, 
some give a period of 10 years and some say 
that the period is of 12, 15 or 25 years In 
the year 1895, the Bharvads had celebrated 
marriages in the Navanagar State m Katby- 
awar, after an interval of 24 years, and over 
770 Bharvad couples were maryied on this 
occasion. 

The population of this community in the 
four districts of the Baroda State, m 
Ahmedabad district and in Kaira district 
19 about 32 000 The number of literates 
amongst them is insignificant 

As a general role, the Bharvads meet 
and celebrate the marriages of all brides 
and bridegrooms in one place One of the 
leaders of the community arranges to errect 
a mandap and a marriage pillar— an ornamen- 
tal wooden post and incurs the expenditure 
of feasting the a®sembled people Id hen of 
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tins trouble and erpense incurred by him, 
the parents of the bridegrooms each pay 
him a sura of Rs. 12 8 0 (some say Rs 33) * 
They do not celebrate marriages in the place 
once utilized by them, and for that purpose 
the wooden post is erected on the spot 

As the marriages are celebrated at 
certain intervals, girls are to be wedded in 
their young age Polygamy and widow 
marriage are allowed in this community, 
the younger, brother of the deceased husband 
having the * first claim Except m some 
parts of Gujarat divorce is also easy among 
them 


As in the case of Kadva Kaubis, thfr 
Bharvads appear to follow the custom of 
celebrating marriages at certain mtervals- 
with no religious idei, but simply out of 
reverence for a long prevailing custom ana 
for the sake of convenience 

The Bharvads have no patron Goddess- 
just as the Kadvas have, and have thus not 
to depend on, or follow the “order” of, any 
Mataji How this custom originated amongst 
the Bharvads is not known and is not expli- 
cable, but one of the chief reasons of 
adopting it or sticking to it roust be the 
question of expenditure 


A PREFACE TO THE HINDU CATEGORIES 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Bt BENOY KUMAR SAKKAR 

S action 4 has often been done bv Western scholars* 


Intolnatioml Jurists of the Sckka Ctcll. 

(a) Pre-Grotian 

A N account of Hindu international law and 
custom on the lines indicated above, such 
as might correspond to Cybichowsky’s 
Das anttke Voelkcrrccht or Taenbler’s 
Impenum liomaiunn {Staats Yertiacgc und 
Vcrirags t crhaeltmsse) is not possible in the 
present undertaking We are here concerned 
with SulrantU It is a book of political 
philosophy and has hardly anything to do 
with poMtivo law a nd custom, at any rate, 
until certain solid evidences be forthcoming 
to point to the objective, historical character 
of some of the passiges. Bor the present wo 
aro interested in the categories of internation- 
al law such as the Sutra authors developed 
in the course of their speculations on the 
saplamga 

An important technical question arises at 
ooco. Ato we justified in employing the term 
international law, or the categories of this 
branch of jurisprudence, in the analysis of 
the philosophical speculations of the Sukra 
cycle 1 ' The question naturally ha3 its European 
counterpart And it may bo worded, as it 


dealing with Western topics, as follows — 
Can the concepts und categories of international 
law be credited to the philosophers, jurists 
or politicians who preceded Grotius ( 1583— 
1645)? 

It will be noticed that the problem before 
us is but parallel to the one discussed in the 
previous two sections Only there the subject- 
matter was actual international law, the 
positive customs In the present instance, 
on the contrary, the subject matter is the 
theory of international law Whereas the 
other question was primarily historical, the 
present one is mainly philosophical The 
scepticism in regard to the existence of positive- 
international law m the pre-Westphalian 
periods is matched by the sceptic*® in regard 
to the existence of a philosophy or specula- 
tion on the same subject in the pre Grotinn 
world 

Cun on sly enough, Grotius and Westphalia- 
imply virtually the identical date in culture- 
history Grotias died iu 1645, just thTee 
years before the Peace of Westphalia And 
his book on the laws of war and peace 
appeared in 1625, the seventh year of the 
Thirty Years’ War 

Now, in tho realm of institutional! 
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achievements of a legal or constitutional 
character Hindn India is pre Westphalian In 
my Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus the conclusion has been reached 
that whatever be the actual dates of tbe 
political institutions in the Hindu states 
substantially speaking i e in terms of quality 
they are pre modern (t e, preindustrial 
revolution in certain respect's and even pre 
Renaissance in certain others) To characterize 
the entire corpus of Hindu achievements in 
public law as pre West; halian would there 
fore be in the main quite appropriate 

In regard to the Hindu philosophy of 
politics in all its branches the conclusion is 
identical Whatever be the exact chronology 
of the authors of the legal financial economic 
constitutional and other texts their thoughts 
and ideals are essentially pre modem The 
point has been emphasised agam and again 
in the present publication as well as in 
others ibe speculations of tbe Sukra cycle 
in regard to international law will be found 
on examination to be pro Qrotian 


(6) The Qrotian Complex 

The term ‘pre Grotian is bemg employed 
here in a strictly technical seo«e We are 
taking Grotins for the purposes of this book 
not as the indivjdnsl Dutch philosopher who 
lived from 1583 to 1045 and published his 
great book in exile at Pans in 162o but as 
a synonym for all those ideas and ideals no 
matter who the promulgator was in which 
the foundations of modern international 
jurisprudence were laid 

This philosophical complex comprises for 
our present purpose four other Dames besides 
thstot Grotiasand coiers about tiro centuries 
biographically speaking from 1480 to 1660 
To thisgroap belong two Spaniards U) Yitoxia 
(1480 — 1546) the Dominican vnonk and (9) 
Suarez (1548 1017) the Jesuit Father Of 
the other two one is an Italian Gentilis 
(1552 -1608) who because of protestantisro 
the new religion to which his father became 
convert had to live the life of an exile and 
enjoyed a successful professorial and legal 
career in Fngland The last name is that o! 
^ouch (lo90— 1660) an Englishman professor 
lawyer and judge It is evident that with 
the exception of Vitoria all the others were 
contemporaries of Grotius, Suarez and 
Gentilis being but seniors by age 


Not all these names* are of equal importance 
in the history of legal philosophy Posterity 
at any rate bis Dot assigned the same value 
to the work of the five different thinkers 
Bnt ideologically speaking they belong 
together and shoufdbo regarded as consftfufrng 
but one group 

In regard to one name that of Gentilis 
1 at any rate the judgment of scholars has 
been very flattering He has often been 
appraised as almost i co founder with 
Grotins of modern international law His 
De Jmc Belli or Law of War 1588 lo98) 
is considered universally to be the best work 
on war previous to Grotius s book which 
came about a generation later Hautefeuille 
in his Histoirc du droit mantime goes co far 
as to say that if the human spirit Ind not 
produced Grotius s work Gentilis s treatise 
on war would have remained until to day 
one of its greatest masterpieces 

In recent judgment Grotius and Gentilis 
have more and more appeired not so much 
as rivals as complements to each other For 
where Grotius is weak Gentilis is strong and 
where Gentilis is weak Grotius is strong 
Gentilis is fundamentally historic and positive 
in spirit whereas Orotius is essentially a 
philosopher and idealist Contemporary 
practitioners in positive international law.fiDd 
therefore greater points of contact with 
Gentilis than with Grotius On the contrary 
those jurists who wish to investigate 
the basic and fundamental principles of 
the law of nations find Gentilis entirely dis 
appointing To them Grotionsis the veritable 
master For our present purpose therefore, 
we are justified in including Gentilis in the 
Grotian complex as but pirt of a whole 

Why now do we bring m the theologian 
Suarez § into the same group? 

It is because although he is by profession 
as non political as possible his work on law 
De Legible* embodies in eminently modern 
conception of international law (which he 
calls jits penfium) and more especially that 
of a community of states 

However perfect i e self sufficient the 


* For all information about these five founders 
of international Jaw 1 am indebted to five of ihe 
ten monographs m Us Fondoleurs du Droit 
International (Pam ^ 1304) with a preface ty the 
editor A. PiUet professor of the history of treat es 
at the Univers ty of Pans 

b ® Dt, l s see .Les Fonda teurs pp 89 9f 

pp. 5 iw-io“Tra " 
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communities may happen to be aays he none 
can live without the help of tl o others flio 
states themselves are sociable beings And 
in order to establish this conception of a 
society of a st&to Suarez does not havo 
recourse either to Roman Ian or to Canon 
law Rather ho establishes the need of 
certain new laws and customs called yus 
gentium that can regulate this international 
community 

These Ho principles formulated by Suarez 
were unknown in tho ancient and medieval 
world But it is on these postulates so 
to say that tho Grotian system is philosopi 
•cally founded 

It is for the same reason that tho other 
Spaniard and Church Father Aitoria * 
although his work is about a century older 
than Grotius s is being accorded a place in 
•tho Grotian sy tem In his Selections 
Theologicac or Theological Lectures (lo57) 
the term jus inter gentes i c law ol nations 
is used for tl e first time in the history of 
legishti n And this term he uses in bis 
•definition of jus gentium (international law) 
Further in tl o same spirit as SuaTez 
Vitoria announces the interdependence of 
states ‘Tl ere is n *ocutas nalurahs a 
natural society of nation® ®ays he “It is 
not permissible to a Frenchman to forbid tho 
Spaniards to travel or even live in France 
and vice versa The juridical organisation 
of an international community is sugested 
by Vitoria And this is to include non 
Europeans and non Christians as well c g 
the American Indians and Moslems as clearly 
•explained by him on various occasions 

Thus althongh a tl eologian he happens 
to be the laic zer of international law And 
tbis both from the standpoint of the relations 
between Christ ans and non Christians 
as well as from that of the Popes 
relations with the sovereigns of Christendom 
Vitoria s modernism is equally mam 

•fqst m many of his principles of war These 
have become commonplace m and through 
the international deliberations of the present 
generation Last but not least he has the 
credit of proclaiming the principle of indepen 
-dence for the American Indians a principle 
which the African Conference of Berlin (18S5) 
has placed on record in our days 

la philosophical workmanship it is difficult 
to analyze the depth and extent of a thinkers 


spiritual indebtedness to others One docs 
not know precisely how much of lus ideology 
Grotius owes his senior contemporaries and 
precursors in the same line Tho wort of 
Suarez is perhaps unknown to him But 
■\ itom ho knows intimately And as for 
Gcutili® Grotius has not only imdo use of 
lus writings but has also liberally borrowed 
of tl em tho references to past history Oio 
Grotian complex can thereforo bo described 
ns a philosophical unit in no arbitrary sense 
Now remains /ouch * to con'idcr Ho 
wrote a number of books on pr< Hems of 
international law but his orgtnahly is 
considered to bo virtually nil According to 
Wheaton /ouchs clue! merit consists m 
paraphrasing the work of Grotius 

Grotius was unpoj ular or rather hardly 
known in England for by t o Mare Liberum 
(160S) he advocated tho freedom of tho seas 
a thesis not to be swallowed by tho English 
people to which indeed Sclden (1581 1054) 
tho hngli®h publicist wrote a reply Marc 
Clausum (1035) It is tho constant references 
of Zouch in his Jus Fccialc (1010) to tho 
theories of Grotius that made tho Dutch 
philosopher popular among the Foglish 
students of international law It may bo 
said therefore that lboO is tho date by 
which Grotius became a British commondity 
Und since he owes this “conquest of 
England to /ouch the latter s contribution 
to tho Grotian complex will bo conceded to 
be quite considerable. 

It may be added finally that the term 
International law was as wo have noticed 
In n previous section coined by Bentham id 
17^0 But l o got it by translating the 
phrase jus inter gentes which occurs m 
Zouch s work Ono must not however give 
Zouch the sole credit for this expression for 
as we laie seen it can be traced back 
to \ itoria In any ca®e as it is to /ouch 
that the modem world owes the term 
through Bentham Zouch has another claim 
to be associated with the Grotian fathers of 
international law 

(c) Modernism in the Ancients 

It is beyond the chronological limits thus 
established for the ideological system known 


WM? OTA chap f er on /ouch Ibid pp 
■ “, a y be mentioned incidental v that 

although lie is the popularizec of Grotius hia work 
£ stoneat than ph!o®ophical He belongs 
tike Geatdis to the positive school ot law 
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ts the Grotian complex that we hare to 
locate the speculations of the Snltrt cycle 
in international law But it will hare to he 
noticed very often that tho Sukra jurists 
employ categories that belong to the Grotian 
world Even in the matter of snb tantial 
contributions the conceptions of SidrantU 
will ooco m a whilo appear very 'modern’ 
The Hindu professors of international law 
who are responsible for this treatiso speak 
at times the language as welt a9 the thought 
of Grotian fathers from \ itoria to /oaeh 
Tne distinction between the ancient and 
the modern is as a role deep indeed and 
yet it is not always quite sharp and clear 
The “survivals,’ persistences of tho pnmitivo 
the innate universal?, the eternal verities tho 
fundamental uniformities eta, are too many 
and to conspicuous to be ignored or minimized 
in the history of philosophical evotution 
Even although as curios these identities or 
reserablauce* between the past and tho 
present deserve observation and study in on 
analysis of tho manifestations of tho human 
psyche 

We have seen how in the field of institu 
tions tho French Revolution could no‘ do 
anything but abolish the droit dauhatne 
UDjnst and inhuman as it was and go bach 
to tho “primitive Roman law of aliens 
(perr^rina) as embodied in tho jus gentium 
In other words tho modern conception of 
equality had to bo imported by Furopo from 
the example of the aocients Or rather tho 
ancients knew how to solve certain problems 
and the moderns have but learnt to do alike. 

Similarly, the old Hindu law of Stndhana 
(women s property) established an institution 
the like of which has been attempted by 
modern mankind only so lato as in 183G (Tho 
Mamed Womens Property Act of Fngland 
Another instance of how a human achieve nent 
chronologically primitive may still be substan 
tially modern „ , 

The history of pnblic finance will furmsu 
an interesting casp In tho Middle Ages as 
Bnssand tells us in his Tlutoire du droit 
public francai8 “taxation as an institution 
all but disappeared Tho lords or 
knew only tolls or fines such as conld be 
exacted from vassals or serfs for the use ot 
the masters properties It was not before 
the birth of tho nation states in tho fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries as a public function 


of tho stato i c as tho right of tho ruler ta 
comjcl tho citizens to pay out of their 
propeity began to be established in Furopo 
And yet in India under tho Manias and tho 
Cholas • and likewise in tho Roman Fmpire 
the rulers kiew how to demand “taxes from 
their subjects as subjects t e not merely as 
tenants or \nssals on their personal estates 
“Modernism is thus an ancient phenomenon 

Such instances can bo multijlied They 
will not servo perhaps to disprove that the 
dynamic march of history has cumulatively 
established a stato of things which ensemble 
is fundamentally different in form and spirit 
from that prevailing in tho older epochs 
But they nono the less can servo to convince 
us that one should not bo surprised if here 
and there certain items bo brought forward 
in which tho moderns and tho ancients appear 
but as doubles ot each other + 

It is only in this senso that tho following- 
judgment of Pilkt in tho general prcfaco 
to Lcs Fondateurs du droit tntermtional is 
ac-eptablo Speaking of tho pro Orotians ho 
says Tho law T)f nations ns a scientific 
doctnno is not tho fruit duo to tho progress 
of our epoch not even a \ roduct of tho 
French revolution or of tho religious reform 
of tho sixteenth century Tho law of nations 
is much older than all this and if it is 
impossible inspito of Orotius to retraco it 
back to the Greeks and tho Romans its 
origins must havo to bo sought if one is to 
bo just in tho remotest time of tho Mtddlo 
Ages 

Tho international jurists of tho Sukra cyclo 
have hod no Hindu Grotiuscs to continue and 
develop their work until today So far ns 
Hindu thought is concerned it would therefore 
bo absurd to claim for its creators a rctros 
pective continuity from tho moderns back 
wards just as Fillet docs for tho medieval 
t^mkera of Furopo But in an impartial 
examination of tho laws of war nnd peaco as 
developed in tho Sukra cyclo tho touchstone 
of tho Orotian complex will not fail to furnish 
U3 with many significant data regarding tho 
juristic sense and political tendencies of the 
medieval mind 


• Articles on Finance and English Finance ’ 
in the Fiei/elo) n/dta Bntanmea tilth ed ) Pol 
1 at and Thtor Hind p 117 

t bupra, ch HI bee 2 (c) (d) 6ec, 3(c) 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE KU. KLUX. KLAN. 

By A K SIDDHANTA sra (Hiriiml) 


1 iMrODl-CTORr RLHArsS 

S impartial statement on the K K K. is 
very difficult to obtain from the press 
because the secrey of the Elan 
combined with the temper of the modern 
preas would not allow that 

Placing the anti Klan Hearbt {American) 
publications on one side and the secret Klan 
literatures on the other one can however see 
the two extremes 

As an alien who has no interest m 
acquiring an American Citizenship the writer 
has found it rather easy to see the Klan 
from an impartial view point A few illumi 
nating articles in that famous American 
"Weekly, The Outlook (by Stanley Frost) 
and Prof Wecklin’s boo*k on the subject 
have helped the writer to strike tho golden 
mean ’ The Klan literature handed over to 
tho writer by a Klan member were of tho 
greatest help (especially the Ash y ill e Report, 
July 1923) 

To be frank the Klan inspite of its 
strength has not appealed to the writer 
with any amount of real strength To a 
sensible American the Klan will not be 
thought of as a national help it is a 
good protestant fraternity for whites olono 
but when it talks of America as a whole it 
reminds one of the mother of two who will 
not allow ono of her children to enter its 
home because she loios the other one alone 


2 Till Uisroricu uKCKoeoi.'m 

According to the latest edition of tho 
*\'eb ter International 

"The Xu Klux Klan is a secret political 
■©Trunvrtion in the Southern Slates (USA) 
a live tor <e\cral Trim alter the close of 
the CimI War an l having for its chief aim the 
tm res on of the politi nl power of the freedmen 
alter tins organisation 1 ad come to he chiefly made 
up of the more restless and lawless elements and 
had co aouitcd numerous outrages tho Government 
m t> the passage of the hnforeement Act 
froTU’am known as the Xn h lux Act or lore** 
II I) took steps to suppress it an 1 thereafter its 
a tivi j t-ad ully cca«ea 


According to Prof J M Mecklin (his 
recent book “Ku Klux Klan ), in 1873 the 
Klan was outside the South, a synonym for 
the most sinister and dangerous forces m 
American life No one dared to prophesy at 
that time that within less than half a century 
this secret oath bound 'order, which was 
once associated in the North with clandestine 
murder and masked rebellion, would be 
resuscitated and spread to every section of 
this great country Such however is the 
fact From the original 34 members with 
which Hr Simmons started in 1915 tho 
number has now (1924) reached more than 
five millions* All the pnncioal journals and 
papers in this country are daily printing lines, 
columns or pages which are directly or in 
directly concerned with the Klan 

When however we enter into tho topic 
we must first distinguish between the two 
stages of the Klan organisation that have 
occuted during the last ten years (1915 1924) 

3 1915 1924 4 Tiif Klin Ki eed 

The Modern Klan was organised by 
William J Simmons in 1915, enjoyed a 
precarious existence for several years, sudden- 
ly assumed proportions of national importance 
in 1920 (after the Clarke Tyler conjunction) 
survived the attack of the powerful ‘New 
York World aud a searching investigation 
by a committee of Congress and today boasts 
of a following that approximates moro than 
five millions 

(a) Siuuoxs Click? regime 
T he first stage of tho modern Klan life 
starts from Oct 1G 1915 when Colonel 
William Joseph Simmons together with 34 
friends (three of which were bona fide * 
members of the Old Klan) signed the petition 
for a charter Tho charter was issued by the 
state of Georgia Dec. 4 1915 and a special 
charter was granted by the superior court of 
Iulton country Georgia July 1 mifa 

The following is taken from the Constitution 


* The number is however now 192G on the 
decline 
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and By laws of the Order — a Summary from 
the Klati pamphlet— Yesterday, To day and 
Forever” by the Imperial Wizard 
(Objects asb PcnrosEs) Annoxs II (Scjotari^fd) 

Section 1 The object of the order shall be— 
a common brotherhood of strict regulations for 
the purpose of cultivating and promoting real 
patriotism toward our Civil Government, to practise 
an honorable cJanishness toward each other to 
exempt 1 fy a practical benevolence to shield the 
sanctity of the home and chastity of womanhood 
to maintain white supremacy, to teach and faith- 
fully inculcate a high spiritual philosophy through 
an exalted ritualism and by a practical devoted- 
ness to conserve, protect and maintain the dis- 
tinctive institutions rights privileges principles 
and ideals of a pure Americanism 

Section 2 To create and maintain an institution 
by and through which the present and succeeding 
generations shall commemorate and memorialize 
Ihe great sacrifice chivalnc service and patriotic 
achievements of our original society— the Ku Klox 
klan of the Reconstruction Period of American 
histoty 

Section 3 This order is an institution of 
Chivalry Humanity. Justice and Patriotism 
its peculiar object being first to protect the weak 
and the innocent from tne lawless and the brutal 
2nd, *o protect and defend the U S A con- 
stitution and law 3rd to aid and assist in the 
execution of all constitional laws to do the 
daty without fear and without reproach 

As to what it is —the Klan is, according to 
Emperor Simmon’s words a standard fraternal 
order promulgating fraternal condact and not 
merely s social association ’ It is a duly incor- 
porated legally recognised institution honest m 
purpose noble m sentiment and practical in results 
that should command the hearty respect of all 
real Americans throughout the nation It is not 
encouraging or condoning any propaganda of 
religious intolerance nor racial prejudice. It is an 
association of Real men who believe in Betng 
some* hi Dg in Doing things worthwhile and who 
are m all things 100 per cent Pure American yet 
it is vastly more than merely a social fraternal 
order 


As to the^prereqmsites to citizenship in 
the Invisible Empire, the Imperial Wizard's 
statemnnls may be luyjpd down thus — 


(a) This order is not an nttra exclusive institu- 
tion but its membership is composed of picked 
men v b) The member of the order mast take his 
oath seriously must swear an unqualified allegiance 
to the USA government, its flag and its con 
stitntion 

(cl No man is \ anted in this order who does 
not esteem the government of U S A. above anv 
other government, civil political or ecclesiastical 
in the whole world 

(d) Only native-born white American citizens 
who believe in the tenets of the Chrisiian religion 
and owo no allegiance of any degree or nature to 
any foreign government nation political institution 
sect, people or person are eligible 

(el The organisation stands for such principles as 
—maintenance of law and order among themselves 


5 


suppression of graft by public office-holders pre- 
venting the cau^ of mob-violence and lynching 
sensible and patriotic immigration laws separation 
of church and state and freedom of speech and 
press a freedom of such that does strike at or 
imperil our government or the cherished institu- 
tions of our people 

(0 The Klan has no intention to make any 
fights on the Roman catholic church as a religious 
organisation but it opposes anv attempt to combine 
the church and state m the USA Further the 
Klan does oppose the attitnde of the Catholic 
church on our public school Bystem 

The Klan is not anti-Jewish it is strictly a 
Christian organisation and hence Jews cannot 
sincerely be a part of it 

The Klan is not anti negro onfy it believes 
in the god given inferiority of that colored race , 
so loDg the negro stays by itself without claiming 
social equality and intermarriage he will be left 
"undisturbed 

(g) The while race is the ruling rice by right 
of inheritance and so long it has not to surrender 
this right or to compromise it with any other race 
black red yellow or brown it won’t bother with 
the others Let all the non white race under- 
stand that in the long run the white man is the 
truest fnend and safest counsellor of all other 
races 

The first five years of the Klan life 
(1915-20) were very slow in growth The 
Imperial Wizard Simmons had proven 
himself to be a capable “spellbinder” bnt 
an unpractical dreamer with little organising 
ability His society was in financial straits 
and it had a membership of not more than 
five thousand At this juncture two expert 
organiser? joined Simmons Mr Edward Young 
Clarke and Mrs Elizabeth Tyler were both 
experienced organisers and proceeded to 
'sell” the Klan to the American public (to 
nse Prof. Meckhu’s phrase) That was in 
June, 1920 And by the next year (October 
1921) when the Klan was investigated by 
Congress the Klan had grown to about 
100000 members 

This period of remarkable expansion was 
accompanied by a wave of lawlessness and 
crime which rightly or wrongly was associated 
with the Ku Klux Klan The New York 
World, inspite of its altruistic intentions 
could not prove conclusively the accusations 
brought before the Congress against the 
Klan The World s exposure was published 
in 18 leading dailies, including such southern 
papers as the New Orleans Tunes Picayune 
Houston Chronicle, Dallas-News, Galveston 
News, Columbus (Ga) Enquirer-Sun, and the 
Oklahaman 

Perhaps the secrecy of the order and 
the loyalty of its members towards tbo 
Klan saved itself from an untimely death 
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For tlie want of definite legal proofs no 
ground for Federal action against the Klan 
was established The Klan, in consequence, 
got a better footing and ever since that 
year (1921) it has flourished like a green 
bay tree and to day (1924) thero are about five 
millions of Klan people 

(b) Tire Eva*, s' itrenib 
The Congressional inquiry, the exposures 
* . _ w mpers and magazines and the storm 
of con5em*2 t,on wh,ch snowed nearly 

bU IZon’, Ho t understood it 

very little as Stanley Frost ll ( Outlook. 
Dec 26, 1923' Although the Klan was so 
organised that he could never have been 
ousted he resigned, undoubtedly under 

pressure from the Evans’ crowd 

11 Colonel ‘SmniUTft vs ns a vranltafi 
a dreamer, Dr Hiram W Evans, ft Tei-as- 
dent.st was a practical man About the 
first thing that Evans did when he took 


to make the Klan a solid and widely expan- 
sive body Among the constructive program 
placed before the meeting the one rend by 
the Grand Dragon of Uregon (on the Junior 
Klan question for boys) seemed something 
very interesting to me and I shall critically 
examino it in a new section later Bo it 
remembered hero, tbo Evans’ regime did not 
change the ideal originally set by Simmons 
which I have already quoted partly all what 
Evans did was to re-word them only in a 
few cases and follow a practical and safe 
method to achieve the end Evans accepted 
the Simmons’ ideals purposes, and organisation 
and tried to achieve success in a bettor 
method with this nttitndo Evans had 
naturally to retain all tno weaknesses that 
wore present in the Simmons’ Klan 

4 The Old Evils is tul Evans REoisn- 

We have already noted the several pre- 
rcqmsitcs to citizenship in the Invisible 


charge two years ago was to cancel Clarke’s Empire and I have quoted to the effect that 


contract— a contract with Simmons whereby 
this clever organiser of drives was getting 
80°/o of the initiation fee of $10 (ten dollars) 
each Clarke had built a splendid home in 
Atlanta but Evans lived for a while in 


tbo Members of the Order must tike the 
oath seriously This Oith of nliegianco to 
the Klan is covered by four sections with 
‘blank’ spaces to bo filled up by tho intend- 
ing member The sections arc on s (i)_Obc 


§65 a month flat and his present homo is a dience, 'u) Secrecy (in) fidelity (tv) Klan- 


modest one When Evans took charge, the 
Klan treasury held about §100000 The 
Finances by the way, as Stanley Frost puts 
it, are under complete control of the Wizard 
By July 31, 1923 the treasury held assets 
of §1 087 273 and liabilities of §1,705 only 
After attending to the graft question 
Dr Evans took up the question of lawless 
ness The practical mind of Fvans discover 
ed that ‘non violence’ would strengthen the 
Klan cause considerably in the North First 
ho attended individual cases of violence and 
when ho found out that this was not 
enough, called a meeting last July (1923) 
at Asheville North Carolina. The full text 
of all the papers read at this July meeting 
of Grand Dragons (ie State heads)— which 
have been kindly lent me by a Klan member 
reveals a newer light Of those 26 or 27 
papers read in that meeting some are as 
bright and cheerful as the others are 
gloomy and dangerous There is the same 
stress given on the white skin on its non- 
Jewish and non Catholic but its protestant 
side , the racial ideals eg ‘we stand for 
white supremacy’ and that ‘we must keep 
this a Whiteman’s country’ were preached to 


mahuess Anyone interested with the actual 
wording of the Oath may apply to any 
Klau offices which are in these days (1924) 
opeu almost day and night or can see part 
of it quoted by Stanley Frost in ‘Outlook” 
(p 21) of January 2 1924 

When General Forrest, the Grind Wizard 
issued an order which dissolved the original 
Klan in 186-1 after its four years of life the 
idea behind his act was the abolition of ‘an 
Organisation of Terror’ — an organisation 
which was so effective that its creators des 
troyed it carefully and completely 

Yet this is the organisation which the 
new Klan has imitated and of which it clauno 
to be tbe heir this is the tradition it took 
over What is worse the new Klan (Simmons’ 
and Evans) has added to the formulas and 
purposes of the older order, which drew no 
line against Catholics, Jews or alien borns, 
consequently, some members of the older Order 
now opposes the Klan as started by Simmons, 
systematised by Clarke and polished by Evans 
One such member wrote, (quoted in ‘ Outlook 
Jan 2, 1924) 

This outfit is a plain imposter There is nothing 

. , ,, ; w of the Old Klan about it but the name and non-sense. 

3 extreme , but more thought was given * The old Klan had Cathohca in it and Jews 
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1*0 man who loves the memory of the confederacy 
is gmrg to join a crowd that would bar oat (IbbC) 
Judah P Benjamin General Beauregaid and a 
dozen hie them No Sirl ’ 

Thus we see the twentieth century Elan 
which as Simmons says (Mecklm P 4) he took 
twenty years to think out as toliow to launch, 
came out after all in lul6 as a very narrow 
organisation — narrowed down to native born, 
white Protestants only From tho protestant 
point of view Simmons' attempt might have 
had its bright side, but from tho national — 
nay from the really Christian point of view it 
was very narrow indeed As a ‘crusade’ as a 
‘caring agent' within Protestantism itself, the 
Evans' Klan has undoubtedly its value but 
the Christian ‘brotherhood of man* does not 
necessarily mean white Protestant brotherhood 
onfy The Kfau is claimed to be a white 
Protestant fraternity with its own secrecy and 
ntual° Talking of secrecy, however, the 
Klan differs from the secrecy maintained by 
others in that it hides its members as well 
Yet this ‘hiding’ is very necessary for the 
snccess of the Invisible Fmpire quick and 
effective work is thereby easily attained 
Time is perhaps coming when tho hoods and 
masks will be rep’aced by that ‘Klan button 
all the time The invisiblity of this Klan 
Eraptro make itself utterly irresponsible 
except to tho consciences of Klansmen it is 
agreatnskno doubt , the public would naturally 
oppose a ‘power’ which has unlimited scope 
and power in the dark Farther, tho implied 
threat of the mask is a weakness to Klan 
structure itself The mask itself is a threat 
and public opinion would naturally reach 
agamst it, beside", an irresponsible adventurer 
or a disguised criminal can find an easy 
shelter within this masked hand if, of course 
be has the tact to retain his disguises care 
full/ w itbin the Order 

Further, in a democratic country like 
America the Empire idea with an emperor 
at its head is not very encouraging Tho 
power and autocracy with which the Imperial 
WizaTd reigns and controls tho funds does 
certainly not suit the mind of America the 
form of organisation therefore must be 
changed The old ‘order need not bo 
adopted now * Why adopt tho°e grotesque 
and ludicrous names aud language Stanley 
Frost says, By official title its officers are 
an array of mythological monsters and 
mghtmaTO absurdities which just naturally 
staTtchncklesfP 22 Jan 2 1*124 Outlook) For 
example, gathered round the Imperial Wizard, 


nre a Kloncilmm composed of tho following 
“genu” all “imperial ’ -KlahfT Klazik, Klokard, 
Rludd (chaplain) Kligrapp (secretecy) Klabe 
(Treasurer), Kladd Klarago, Kloxter, Klousel, 
Night Hawk and four Klokann 

Tho proclamation of tho Klan constitution 
reads 

_ “To all Oenn Orand Dragons and Hydras 
Great Titans and Funcs Giants Exalted Cyclops 
sad Terrors and to Ci izens of the invisible 
Empire etc. 

The dayB of tho week in the Klan 
Kalender are, “dark deadly, dismal, doleful, 
desolate dreadful and desperate", the weeks 
nto 'woeful, weeping wailing, wonderful and 
weird ’ and tho months are bloody, gloomy, 
hideous, fearful, furious, alarming, terrible 
horrible mourn fnl sorrowful, frightful and 
appaf/ing” Thus the revised hlan constitu- 
tion i by Dr Evans) was officially proclaimed 
on Nov 2y, 1922 or on the Doleful Day of 
the Weird Week of tho Terrible Mouth of 
the year of the Klan LVI” (original Klan 
dates to 18G6) 

All this symbol of ‘alarm’ and terror’ is 
Hot only funny to the public mind 
but quite onpsychological for an intelligent 
member to take seriouslv ns he ought 
to It was asserted by Dr Evans that 
all these difficulties together with many 
others are partly or wholly real ones 
and that he was making attempts to removo 
or modify them But the Imperial Wizard 
defends tho mask and hood very earnestly 
because they are very valuable as an ad- 
vertising featuro and are impressive to the 
average mind at least All this is necessary 
to gain more and more members thousands 
arc being initiated at every initiation cere- 
mony so that befoio the November election 
(V)21) the order might control members 
enough fo control the helm of the govern- 
ment by ousting all non protestants and non- 
Whites* 

Is tho Klan trying to bring ont tho 
Kingdom of God in America on a strictly 
Sectarian, ba3is ? All American" have to face 
this question with an open and a critical 
mind 


5 The Klaa-Mivd 


Eliminate the 20 millions of Catholics 
tho 12 millions of Negroes the two or more 
millions of Jews and 20 millions of foreign 
horn 54 (or so) miliums in all , and from 


* Fortunately for U S A the Klan people did 
not succeed as well as many outsiders expected 
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your Klan member 

The Imperial "Wizard Evans openly de- 
clares that the Klan is mainly for the 
average people and hence the background, 
rituals and work of it would be such as to 
impress such a class more than the others 


uninformed and unthinking nverago 1 ^ 

But the Klan is not confined to the South 
jthas spread considerably to tho North as well 
it is so because there are Psychological 
{actors which ate common to tho mind of 
America as a whole 

This organisation with its mysterious signs. 


It is true that tho Evans regime of the klan r nftTnc . , ts fantastic costume, and Its 

boasts of a pretty good number of the better r|tu ‘j o(Tcrcd fiom0 re n c f from tho deadly 

monotony ofsmall town life Its moral idealism 
which is ro superficial and cheap from the 


cort of people —protestant preachers, busi- 
nessmen or students , but most of them do 
not react on tho ‘popular’ external aspect 
of the Klan as the others do The preachers 
who think of Catholicism as nothing but a 
bundle of old typo formula?, the businessmen 
who need some protection from tho more 
efficient business like Jews, and tho students 


international and interracial point of 
view, fills n need not met by business or 
social and civic life. Poor dry souls 1 Has 
Protestantism been failing through its want in 
. , , t . rituals etc, * Why not go then to Catholicism 

efficient bus, ness l,ke Jens and the stodents s , v horn ft™ » tte ttwreb 

"bo want to see more of life throuRh , big d h „ Md o[ , nc from 

organisation or who were brought up in an , , s ril MmethlI1 n >Lm to it in somo 
nnci-it.cul . W* atuiospbcre- snch , , Smc , air y lhiou R h 

people won Id uaturallg add to the members hls -jf alll strec f „ ortar , the dreariness ot 
element C S. Lm. Small ,0 '"' bl<> W HlO TOlddlo West (U S A) 

m the long 8 run when the betted of “ oMo'Snlh W"'* 1 ol! "" 5 

rtehtuabW 5 Thns wo sL that the Klan Ins loomed, 

toih^iS &. i. s “pp.ri2S .Jd.ES> 

,b ? Klan wholly horn onsido or destroy it 

entitled to draw the conclusion then that 
‘tho Wan is a refugo for mediocro men, if 
not for weaklings and for obvious reasons”? 

The Klan talks of 100 p c Americanism 
and so one finds on every page of tho Klan 
literature an insistent, imperative and oven 
intolerant demand lor Me mrndtdncss tho 
wk- eternal quarrel of tho Klan with tho Jow 

5“ k ca „ 0ll . < ? f ond the Negro is that mental and physical 

‘> n d'Horeuces seem to bare conspired to place 
them m groups entirely to themselves so 


altogether when the time comes 

The Klan originated in the south and 
even now it has its stronghold in the south 
where the majority of the native whites aro 
intensely protestant Originally Presbytanans 
they are now mostly Baptists and Methodists 
(Meeklan P 100) It is no wonder then why 
the Baptists— not all of them— are not anti 


the catholics so far as the strength of 
reasoning loyalty’ goes Uncritically and 
loyally these ‘Southern Protestants swallow 
the crute ejaculations of Mr Bryan and the 
Fundamentalists against Evolution and 
Modernism m religion’ 

It is this mental background with its 
provincial fear of all things foreign and its 
uncritical but loyal Americanism which places 
the people in a better situation to fill the Klan 
—throng The strength of the klan lies in 
that large, well meaning but more or less 
ignorant and unthinking middle class whose 
inflexible loyalty has preserved with uncriti- 
cal fidelity the traditions of the original 


that it becomes to all intents and purposes 
impossible for them to attain with anything 
like completeness this like mindedness synony- 
mous with 100 p c Americanism 

Behind this itke-tmndedness of the Klaus’ 
insistence there is a measure of democratic 
commonsense however The modern Klan, 
more or less a post war organisation, un- 
doubtedly represents the natural reaction of 
conservative Americans against the perils of 
revolutionary and un-American ideas It is 
a militant attempt to secure team work in 
national life (Sleckhn P ill) 

Back however, of the Klan’s crude m- 


Amen^n ff° C \ *** ^ly partnoho sistence upon like mindedness & there*” 
Amencan.Jhe American who believes in a shallow and superficial thinking f 0 the 
the most average Klansman what appears on tho Surface 


true Democracy find out if 



the psichologi of the h 


K K 


things to be alike * at, ke ^ g 


of things to be nue *o a “* c . . r 'i _ 
unlike i, unlike The mere accldent o{ a 
black skin is a great excuse for the ne 0 ros 
K elimination from the charmed circle 
of 100 p c. white Americanism 

That it is God s wish that a Ne gro be » 
subordinate citizen to his white Church 
brother and that eiery Catholic and Jews are 
consciously or nnconscionsly “ “ 
natnre— these are too sweeping generralisations 
for a thonghtful mind to aocepf AU the 
Klan asks is a superficial conformity - says 
Prof Mecklin on this point 

The Problem ot the Ktan is the problem 


lower position in rms “ T ' , w0 

the Catholics and the Jews the latter 
haring better co operative mst nets gnidmB 
them Is the Klamsm then just no attempt 
to mate the protestants more like the other 
two enemies m unity and co operation in 
business ? 


G Kla> v\d America. 
America is more like India than T 


litc^nd ^“a't ‘.u on^ct" I »«" 
,u its heterogeneity nf nee wto* ». W 
■way to America from England I “ e 
the 7 world represented .n one boat fhese 


The problem of the Klan is the PjjMwj the world represented in one b^t ^hese 

of stubborn uncritical mental stereotypes peop i e who have been coming in great numbers 

Thousands of Klan members have stereotyped P P and wonld st , u b e coming on now 
conceptions of all foreigners as Bolshevists ^ lesser nambe r I ave o he a inula 

of labor unions as socialistic of men witn there are non assimilable elements 

black skins' as S essentiallyinfenor to men ted Hteere^ ^ those ^ho bjve 

with white-skins, of the Pope as the Anti j J d come bu t have been living -to long 
Chnst of the book of KmUm oi m ^ must eltber be assimilated or suffer 

everv Catholic as an actual or potential consequences That is what may oe 

Sr to h,s country Much might be said Lnt.ment of a /unblooded American 

in defense of stereotypes as part of ou Klan s attitude towards the Jromigra 

mental furniture. They are useful m that nf n S A is very natural^ 


mental turn, turmTbejfi" me -etui in that tl0n policy of 0 8 A 1. very nafora^and 

they are econoroicat The average man for TbD patriotic motive of the Han 

whom the Klan is ever open is saved by i B very pr!l , B e worthy be is right when 
the mental stereotypes ot all the be pleads for a reduction of the mmieiol 

and tear which would otherwise > ave e«n« ^ lgran t s but when ho pleads for the supe 


and tear which would omermao imm , sr ants but when no pu»™ --'r 

bar to his progress Bui onr stereotypes of t) „ nordic race and the inferiority 

should at all times be out mental servants m( ,d,terranean races there is ““edmbt 

and never our intellectual tyrants Does ‘he ^ ^ mlnd as tothe real motive ot the Wan 

average Klan folk go any 'T a J t ? m au behind such ideas , 

than the Catholic Churchman in this respec Furlber when the Klan mind goes to 

Lastly the part played by the feeling , mencamse America by pleading for abolish 
arou'ed by the war must not be , Jg°™ me nt of all parochial schools it « going a 

the Klan Psychology The war with its hym httle too JaT the sentiment of thoGatbohcs 

of hate its stones of poison gas and hn ^ ^ valuable as that o£ any others If the 

carnage its secret spyings upon ‘ . Catholic father feels that there is no religion 

A at onal« its account of Belgian ahw ^ 1Q Amenca s modern public schools he has 
imprisonment of radical its fearful tales * ^ nght to break his boy or girl in a more 

Bolshevist designs upon American instim^ smtable atmosphere Religion Joes not keep 

tion* had opened up the founts n i f * r man {rom being patnotm The American 

PTPat ripen of national feeling VaiacKuui tbo i. cs are no t Roman Catholics in the 

122) The Klao offered just what the war o stnct senS e of the term To a Catholic the 

d stranght emotions ot thi, uatious demaudrf pop0 may be t bot ,n times ot need and 

The irrational fear psychology that ™ t ca ll — the country comes first This was 

on the heels oi the War has bad * esem pl l6 ed in the las war America fought 

influence on the Han The fear t > „ llb Germany and yet many German Amen 

Aegro in the south the fear of the Ga'umc fought against their fatherland As a 

in power the fear of the Jew country itself America has a great essvmila 

M thpco fears have compelled the n-ian power Tho welcome the. ne v comer 

bnildatortifed wall round * goto here (Tho black skins alone eveepted) 

boundary The lear Psychology b «s “ tho previleges and liberty 1 e enjoys in this 

great part 10 America s modern lmmigr cottn try turns him at once as one of the many 

pol cy" America is a great business comt y^ Apj . onc wbo ha , „, rled ln an American 
The highly individualistic protesram 
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Catholic home knows how different is he 
from the others of his faith outside America. 

The aged alien may not easily assimilate bat 
his children could if only they are not 
discouraged The Klan is now thinking of 
opening a Junior order for the American 
boys Such an act would but prepare 
America for another civil waT m the future 
a % between the Protestants and non 
Protestants The Grand Dragon of Oregon 
in his speech in the July meeting (at Asheville, 
last year) said, the boys of America 
have been much neglected so far The 
Y M C A The Boy Scouts of America, the 
Do Molny and various Church organisations 
have done much but have all fallen far short 
of the wholesale achievement and permanent 
service which the growing needs of the hoy 
require” Then the Oregon Dragon describes 
what the Junior Order of the Klan conld do in 
this line the gospel of hate would be 
preached complete and the future American 
would grow up in a narrow atmosphere if he 
is allowed fo feel differently about the non- 
Protestant and non white from the very 
childhood The international bond of love 
and fellowship that is so well fostered by 
the ‘scouting’ and other Kindred Organisations 
can nover be surpassed by a sectarian, 
narrow fraternity If the Klan feels for 
America first and for America as a whole, it 
should think twice and see how the different 
elements up hero can live more in peace 
and harmony All what Dr Evans and his 
associates need now is a little bit of thtnktug 
in the truly Christian way 

The Klan in politics is a very interesting 
figure in these days. As there aio both 
Democrats and Republicans who aro Klan 
members, it cannot come forward and have a 
platform of its own because in soch an 
attempt as that it will destroy itself So all 
the Klan cm do now is to name its 'pet* 
candidate* The Klan 19 trying to capturo the 
whole country by and by , and the first step 
to that effect is to enlist ns many members 
as possible Tho qnahty of the membership 
has naturally now been deteriorating 
everyday and when tho elections are over. 
If l)r, Evans eliminates most of the 
undpsirablo elements that aro now pouring 
in tho Order there will eomo a danger to tho 
Klan it«elf from all such rejections as has 
already come from tho Simmons Clarko pact 


• In the last S- A elections they did sap- 
rort their candidate Let not very successfully 


If however all members be retained inside 
the Order without question then too the 
the danger is there the worse types will 
contaminate the better ones and hence the 
quick dissolution might come as it came in 
1S69 so suddenly 

7 Criticism. and Conclusion 

The Klan gives its first importance on 
the 100 p c Americanisation Dell, the 
conditions of nationality are 1) Homogeneity 
of mind (2) inter communication (3> Leader- 
ship (4) a clearly defined national purpose 
(5) international rivalries (6) administration of 
backward people (<) continuity of existence 
Let us see how far is the Klan helping 
America, to form a real natron 

(1) The American Government through 
its laws, liberty and principles of edu- 
cation is doing its utmost to produce a 
‘homo’ out of the ‘hetero’ geney’ but 
the K K K is trying to produce a 
white protestant homogeneity on a principle 
which does not back the broad principles of the 
Government which is for the people and by 
the people In its wording of its principles 
the Klan does not preach hate but outside its 
circle it amounts to that narrow sectarianism 
can not lead 10 a universal brotherhood 

(2) If by 'national life’ is meant the white 
protestant life of America, there is the ‘freedom 
of communication* there , but botween the 
K-K-K and the non protestant world thexe 
is a thick wall 

(3) Lack of good leadership has been a 
great factor m the Klan so far time will 
show if Dr Evans is a good lpader , to roe 
be is all right as a Klan man and might do 
well as a President of Klan America but 
certainly not of the broader and more sensi- 
blo America. 

(4) The Klan has a clearly defined purpose 
but it is harlly national’ The Klan ideal 
is only for 50 pc or less of America If 
the Klan wants to unite the white Protes- 
tants it might be a great success but let it 
pleaso stop talking of the national policy of 
America as a whole 

(5) Through rivalries alone tho Klan 
might bo doing a great good to tho country 
if, of course such rivalries lead through tho 
proper channels Through rivalries each 
organisation might find its good and bid 
snlo with reference to tho whole (which is tho 
Constitution of America* in this ^a^e) and 
could lead itself towards the common goal 
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TVe shill jrait for tho coming constructive 
program* of the Klin But tho danger comes 
wis«i tha nvalrj is based on religion or 
os sum snch delicate Issues 

(b) This nation would do itself good it 
lu^'ead of letting go’ tho Negro problem, i e 
instead of being either bitter or indifferent 
ta them tho Klan takes up tho problem in a 
obstructive mood WK*»n tho Man comes 
forward and stops all those Iynchings ashen 
it seeks to giro tho Southern Negroes their 
share of edaca’ion th«*n only :t would be 
•doing a great ‘good turn* to tho nation 

(7) America so far has been a very new 
country and it can assure its futnro 
continuity of existence through n common 
■co-operative thinking — a step which is ira 
possible for the Man of to day 

8o taken as a whole the Klan is not 
doing so much of patriotic aernct to the 
country as It thinks it is It is a great 
white-protestant experiment for average 
people and as such is a blessing to such 
people but so long it stays on its narrow 
unchristian lord America as a whole does 
not much expect from it oxcept as a ‘menaco 


to the other loyal American citizens who 
aro outside tho Klan Its attitude towards 
the Calor of the slims ignorant and amusing, 
its arguments for a white-su iremacy is un 
scientihc and unhistorical (For ex it says 
“Distinction among races is not accidental 
but designed ) its sentiment for keeping 
America a whito man a country is rather a 
late’ effusion and is paradoxical the eco- 
nomic life hero wants Negroes to corao but 
they must stay as ignorant and obedient 
people thus the Klan pleads for a sub 
ordinate c tizenship for the Blacks 12 
millions of theso blacks hare so much scared 
the whites’ 1 Tho purity of blood’ question 
is a great thing and tho IClan can start tho 
work by first educating the whito males and 
then tho blacks as well Tho right typo of 
education and not laws and external rcgula 
tion can only stop tho intermixture of 
blood 

In short, when * tho Klan attempts to 
mako the averago whito protestants unified 
in business Church life and in politics -it 
might bo a success bat it should not talk of 
attempting anythtnj* higher so long it sticks 
to Its present ideals 


STATUS OF INDIANS ABROAD 

(A msTonciL Scimrv) 


Br R DA’ 

[Communicated by the President 
Ifirom. olios 

r S pnj&fem a! ttia ladtsire ctjctam.? is 
vital importance not only to India but 
to tho wholo human rate For India 
it is a question which affects her honour and 
self respect but for tho rest of tho world 
its right and just solution means tho stability 
of peace and harmonious relations between 
different peoples Tho Indian problem is only 
a part of the greater and tnoro complex 
iter racial problem — the problem of tho 
whites and the coloured The general racial 
prejudices are in no slight degree responsible 
for the embitterment and resentment felt 
towards the Just aspirations of tho Indians 
to acquire equal rights with the European 


i AL, i c s 

Indian Unity Leajue Cambndjc / 

races wherever thej happen to Iivo together 
They are almost completely resident in tho 
different parts' of tho Hntish Fnpiro and ool} 
a small number are in foreign countries But 
tho problem invoUes not only tho status of the 
few millions that aro resident abroad but tho 
6tatus of tho wholo Indinn race 

The question splits itself in two parts 
Tho first refers to conditions regulating tho 
admission of Indians to othor parts of tho 
world in particular to those of tho British 
Fmpire tho Bccond bears on tho disabilities 
of those Ind ans who aro actually domiciled 
in thoso parts 

I 

To take theso two aspects in ordor wc 
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shall first^dsaP^vith tho Emigration of 
Indians From 1800 onwards Indians 

crossed to Sunntn to work on the sugar, 
spices and cocoanut plantations The emi- 
grants mostly belonged to tho working class 
and this has much to do with the later 
complexities of the case The officially 

assisted emigration dates sometime alter tho 
abolition ot slavery in 1833 In 1830, some 
150 emigrants were taken over to Bourbon by 
a French merchant The abolition of slavery 
was unfortunately followed by its worse 
(because it was disguised) version in the 
form of 'indentured labour system’ One 
need not be surprised if the private diaries 
of British statesmen in these times were to 
reveal that the prospect of commanding a 
laTge number of Indian labour bad much to 
do with the acquiescence in tho abolition of 
slavery, accorded by tho British colonists and 
planters The French, the Spanish, and the 
Dutch colonists depended on Negro labour 
and so did the British for a long time But 
when once m possession of a great country 
like India the British go^ an advantage over 
their commercial rivals in respect of labour 
Did this influence the British lead m tho 
matter of Abolition of Slavery? Perhaps 
Be that as it may, it is interesting to notice 
the chronological sequence, slavery abolished 
in 1833, the system of indentured labour 
that has been regularly descubed as semi 
slavery was started in 1834 

The Emigration Act of 1837 permitted 
emigration to Mauritius British Guiana, and 
Australia , latei it was extended to Jamaica, 
Trinidad Natal and Fiji The Indentured 
labour system was looked down upon by the 
emancipa’ed negro, and always pricked the 
conscience of the Government of India, as 
also of the Imperial Government This is 
evidenced by the numberless committees 
appointed to look into the abuses of the 
system, the various suspensions and resomp 
tions of the system A few dates will help 
to see clearly how the abuses of the system 
were apparent from the beginning and now 
yet the system was allowed to continue, 
under protests and petitions of the planters 
In Mauritius, the system was introduced in 
1834 suspended in 1H37 resumed in 1842 
again suspended in 1844, resumed in 1849 
finally abolished in 1911 In British 
Guiana the system was introduced in 1837, 
suspended m 1838, resumed in 1844 suspend 
*" 1848 resumed again in 1858, and 
J " 1917 In Natal it 


ed _ . 

finally abolished in 


originated in i860, suspended in 180D, 
resumed in 1872 and finally abolished 
in Wll the evils resulting from this 
system of senn slavery in tho form of degraded 
economic, moral and political condition led 
to its abolition altogether in 1022 3 ho 
Emigration Act of 1922 provides for tho 
assisted emigration of tho unskilled only on 
such terms ns the Governor-General in 
Council may specify after they have been 
approved of by tho Indian Legislatures 

Ceylon and Malaya ate exempted from 
tho provisions of this act. Deputations from 
Fiji and British Guiana visited India after 
tho parsing of tho act and laid schemes for 
the future settlement of tho emigrants in 
tho colonies The Indian Legislature conse- 
quently appointed a Committeo to report on 
tho conditions in British Gniana The Report 
makes a very sad reading It is not un- 
animous The majority report of the Indians 
is strongly against tho resumption of emi- 
gration unless material improvements are 
made in the conditions of the colony, and 
unless the colony gave (0 a guarantee of 
equality in political statas, (u) extension of 
educational facilities tin) a recognition of 
Hindu and Muslim marriages, (i\) better 
housing especially foi married emigrants, 
and (v) improvements of the supply and 
quality of drinking water Ac Tho English 
member saw nothing objectionablo in tho 
conditions in British Guiana, and tbonght 
that emigration affords Indians a good chance 
to improve their material condition The 
Indian Community in the Colony does not 
favour emigration from India till 1930, as 
they want *ime to settle down and raise 
themselves from the present state of back 
wardness They are opposed to a purely 
'labour scheme* Under these circumstances, 
it is unlikely that emigration to British 
Gniana will be resumed , but the report 
briDgs out the main points about the Indian 
situation It may be remarked that the 
conditions in the other Colonies eg Fiji, 
Jamaica and Trinidad are equally bad 

There are two facts which may be noted 
in this connection The first is that the 
Colonial Government has always showed 
ifeelf solicitous of the interests of the 
planters only The colonies are really com- 
mercial concerns Qnestioned about the 
inadequate housing provisions for the married 
people and the immortality prevalent, one 
of the sugar magnates of British Guiana 
said Sugar plantations being business 
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concerns have to be run on business lines 
and that they had to consider proposals 
involving additional expenditure recurring 
or non recurring from that point of view etc. 
The penalties imposed on labourers for trivial 
offences and the general treatment meted out 
are deplorable The state interference when and 
if it comes is in the interests of the planters 
Thus it is that more than 2o0000 coloured 
people 125000 of which are Indians are 
kept by about 10 000 Europeans in a state 
slightly better than that of slaves The 
favourable scheme put forward in lO^O was 
repudiated by the Colonial Government in 
19*2 when the Indian Deputation arrived 
there — because the economic boom of 1919 
had been superceded by a depression in 
1921 and the planters had no need of any 
emigrants The How of Indian labour is thus 
to be regulated by the need of the Furopean 
planters and their conditions of life there 
are to be judged and decided by them ' 

The second fact is the great difference 
between governmental professions and govern 
mental practices In some cases Indians 
suffer from no disabilities on paper bnt in 
actual practice they do not enjoy the privileges 
they deserve m virtue of citizenship and 
constitution of the Colony The Indian is 
considered to be of an inferior race and is 
described m the official records as of the 
Coolie race It is a matter of satisfaction 
that after an injustice done to India for over 
a century the system of indentured labour 
is now al olished 

So far the question of Indian emigration 
has >4)een dealt with It rested with the 
Indian Government, which was responsible for 
its introduction and which has now abolished 
it The nght of entry into other parts is at 
the disposal of the respective governments 
and we ®hall now see how Indians have 
fared m that respect 

Except for the few colonies where the 
European members are still anxious for 
immigrant labour the other dominions of the 
Fa pire have shut out the Indians Australia 
New Zealand Canada and Sonth Africa have 
been fighting for the policy of white dominions 
for long and have been fairly successfnl The 
United States of America have after a long 
time joined in the racial strife and is 
determined on shotting out the Asiatics The 
reasons for such an attitude are giveD in 
different forms by different governments and 
may be briefly considered here 

The whole question of immigration came 
6 


forward in an urgent form in Australia m 1896 
Several of the states had already passed laws 
restricting the immigration of the Chinese 
and m that year agreed to extend these 
anti Chinese laws to the other Asiatics as 
well Bills for the object were prepared by 
the states and sent up for tho approval of 
the imperial government New Zealand and 
Tasmania however exempted Indians from 
the provisions of the bills The imperial 
government reserved the bills and discussed 
the whole matter at the colonial conference 
in 1897 "Ur Chamberlain described these 
bills as unsatisfactory and approved of only 
the Natal Bill "While folly sympathising 
with their desires to check the influx 
of these people whom he described as 
alien in civilization alien in customs 
alien in religion and alien in traditions 
he said that to exclude by reason of their 
colour only all Her Majesty s Indian 
subjects would be an act so offensive to those 
peoples that it would be most painful to 
Her Majestys government to sanction it It 
may be noted that the Imperial Government 
had no idea of disallowing the bills and what 
Mr Chamberlain cared for was simply the 
form under which exclusion could be 
secured He wanted m fact, the states to 
frame bills similar to the Natal Bill 

Now the Natal Bill embodied a 
test of being able to write in a European 
language besides excluding of course paupers 
idiots diseased persons criminals and prosti 
tntes According to Air Chamberlain s wish 
several states passed laws on the lines of the 
Natal Bill in a couple of years 

On the commg into existence of tho 
Commonwealth a General Immigration Act 
was passed in 1901 which provided for a 
language test, and this amended in many 

particulars in 1910 is still m force This 

however is rarely applied for the mere 
existence of the test keeps at coolies and 
further an lm formal agreement between the 
Government of India and the commonwealth 
in 1904 allows free entry to merchants 
stndents and similar people who do not 
desire to settle down m the country 

permanently But even a domiciled Indian 

cannot get permission for his wife and children 
to stay in the country if they have not 
legally acquired as lesidents a domicile in 
tho Commonwealth 

Canada 

In Canada British Columbia is the 

cause of disturbance of peace Since 1897 
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Camda had been trying to , restrict immlBra- 
tion o! the Japanese and Indians , but eoula 
not successfully do it till 1908 The laws 
previously made were disallowed and declared 
void by the courts The Japanese Govern- 
ment agreed Cm that year?) to see that 
not more than 400 Japanese went to Canada 
every year, the Canadiau Government agreeing 
on its part to allow admission to every 
Japanese with a passport Tho Government of 
India did not accept any system of restriction 
Determined to prevent the entry of Indians 
Canada framed rules which, in effect though 
not in form completely shut out the Indians 
The rules require for instance that a would- 
be immigrant must travel to Canada by a 
continuous travel from his original place or 
purchase a through ticket in advance must 
possess 200 dollars in his own name and 
must not beloug to the artisan or skilled or 
unskilled labour class Now there is no 
direct steamship service between India and 
Canada , and thus no Indian can go and 
stay there, except for temporary purposes 
such as study business and travel 


South Africa 

Natal passed the Immigration Act and in 
1897, and mention has already been made 
that it was accepted as a model for similar 
acts by the Australian States The Cape 
Colony followed in 1902, and introduced the 
dictation test in a European language In 
Transvaal Indians were efficiently kept out 
of the country after the Boar War by the 
use of wide powers under the Peace Preser 
vation Ordinance of 1902 One of fhe first 
Acts of the responsible Government of 
Transvaal wa c to pass in 1907 an Immigra- 
tion Act which absolutely excluded the entry 
of any Indian not already domiciled there 
It also gave the minister in charge wide 
discretionary powers, to remove from the 
Colony any person, deemed to be 
dangerous to the ‘peace order and good 
government.’ The imperial government assented 
to the bill after assurances being given 
in respect of the entry of visitors of ruling 
chiefs, distinguished persons and high 
officials , and also in respect of legislative 
restrictions on the use of the discretionary 
powers oy the minister The Orange Free 
State excluded Indians, freely 

After the Union of South Africa came 
into existence the Government of India 
decided to stop all immigration to S Africa 
from July 1911, on the ground that there 


was no security that Indians would be 
allowed to become citizens of tho Union, if 
they so desire, after the expiration of their 
indentures On tho other hand, the Union 
Government passed an Immigration Act on 
the nsual lines, with a short language test 
Free lramigTnhtm ol the Indians, among the 
different parts of the Union was not allowed 
There were no Indians in the Orange Free 
State, and it was felt to be most undesirable 
that either there or in the Transvaal State it 
should be possible for the largo population 
in Natal to penetrate It was forbidden To 
meet some of tho grievances put forward by 
the late Mr Gokhale an Immigration Regula- 
tion Act was passed in 1913 It defined the 
prohibited persons as ‘ persons or class of 
persons deemed by the minister, on economic 
grounds on account of standard or habits 
of life to be nnsmted to the requirements 
of the Union or any particular State thereof,” 
or persons who are ‘unable by reason of 
deficient education to read or wnte any 
European language to the satisfaction 
of the Immigration officer’ The same 
year the minister of the Interior declared 
all Asiatics to be unsnited to the 
requirements of the Union and the validity 
of this declaration was upheld by the 
Supieme Court in 1923 The act permitted 
the entry of the wife and children under 16 
years of age, of any person who was legally 
domiciled including the wife and children # 
of a lawful and monogamous marriage duly * 
celebrated according to the rites of any 
religious faith outside the Union Now, when 
the occasion came up for the application of 
this principle as in the case of one Kulsan 
Bibi the courts declared her to be not 
eligible for entry into the Union although 
she was the wife of a person domiciled 
therein, and held that no Indian marriage 
could be deemed monogamous if by the 
religious faith of the Indian in question he 
c ® n ld have more than one wife without 
illegality Feelings of resentment were 
roused, and this interpretation was described 
by Sir Narayan Chandavarkar as a legal 
fraud, if there could be any, and he argued 
that if such a marriage could be polygamous 
so could be a Christian marriage, since a 
Christian may matry another after divorcing 
ms first wife Mahatma Gandhi restarted 
his i assive Resistence Movement to get 
redressed this as well as other grievances 
ihe question was referred to a Commission 
with winch the Passive Resisters non co 
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operated The Union government accepted 
the findings of the Commission and passed 
an act in 1914 The Act piovides for the 
appointment of a priest of any Indian relgion 
as a marriage officer to solemnise marriages 
which will be recognized as legal marriages 
and respected as such. It provides for the 
registration of the marriages which are de 
facto monogamous It further authorises the 
introduction into the Union of the wife and 
children of any domiciled person notwith 
standing the religious faith of the person 
allowing him to have several wives on con 
dition of 0001*0 that he i» not married to a 
person in the Union 

The question of the admission of Indians 
to other parts of the Empire was considered 
at the Imperial Conference of 1917 and 
1918 and the resolution adopted runs as 
follows — 

1 It is an inherent function of the 
Governments of the several Communities of 
the British Commonwealth including India 
that each should enjoy complete control of 
the composition of its own population by 
means of restrictions on immigration from any 
other communities 

2 British citizens domiciled into any 
British country should be admitted into any 
other British country for visits for the pur 
pose of pleasure or commerce including 
temporary residence for the purpose of edu 
cation such a right shall not be extended 
to a visit or temporary residence for labour 
purposes or to permanent settlement 

3 Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other countries should be allowed to 
bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition that not more than one wife and ner 
children be admitted for each such Ininan 
and that each Indian so admitted shall be 
certified by the Government of India as being 
the lawful wife or child of such Indian 
In virtue of the first part of this resolu 
tion the Dominions have adopted various 
restrictions already mentioned or better 
these restrictions are now endorsed by tne 
resolution New Zealand prohibits entry of 
any person who has not received in advance 
a permit from that bovernment and this is 
refused to persons unsuitable to settle in 
that dominion Newfoundland imposes no 
restrictions India on her part has assumed 
power to regulate the admission of immigrants 
from any other parts of the Empire or 
fore gn countries by means of passports 
and a Reciprocity Bill was passed m 


February 1923 Under this Bill the Governor 
General in Council is empowered to make 
rules for securing that persons not being 
Indian origin domiciled in any other British 
possessions should have no greater ri Eh 
or privileges as regards entry into and 
residence in British India than are accorded 
by law and administration of such possession 
to persons of Indian domicile The Bill e 
eludes from its scope persons in service ot 
the Crown 


The Crown Colonies 

With regard to Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates the Government of India has 
always maintained the attitude that there is 
no justification for placing any restrictions 
on the immigration of British Indian* which 
are not placed on other British subjects lho 
Colonial office acts up to this whenever it 
is convenient The question has mai °-y 
cropped up in connection with Kenya ine 
White Paper on Kenya issued in July 
while professing that racial discrimination 
in immigration would not be in accord with 
the general policy of His Majesty s Govern 
ment said that some further control over 
imm gration in the interests of the Natives 
of Kenya is required The primary duty of 
the Colonial government is the advancement 
of the African and it is incumbent upon 
them to protect him from an influx of 
immigrants from any country that might 
tend to retard his economic develop 

ment Further the White Paper defined 
undesirable econom c competitors as small 
traders subordinate clerks m Govern 

ment and private employ and mercantile 
labourers What a strange coincidence that 
this definition covered the Indians Is 
the exclusion on racial or economic ground? 
We cannot answer the question better than 
in the words of Prof Keith The restrictions 
of Indian immigration and the refusal to the 
resident Indians of the franchise on the same 
terms as it is accorded to the British settlers 
is definitely to deny racial equality even 
within that part of the Empire which is con 
trolled by His Majesty s Government 

If as is jnst the interests of the African 
population should be the determining motive 
in the British Policy it seems clearly to 
follow that to British imm gratian no less 
than to Indian strict bounds should be set 
That the Indian settler desires to exploit the 
native race may be admitted but the same 
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contention applies equally to the British , 
all experience notably in South Africa should 
have established by now that to create a 
dominant white population is inconsistent 
with normal Native development” 

Mandated Territories 

The position ot Indians with regard to 
mandated Tern tomes is inconsistent with 
the position of India as a member of the 
League of Nations The former German 
Colonies of New Guinea, W Sam and 
S W Africa are now administered by Aus- 
tralia New Zealand and S Africa respectively 
under the League mandates The League 
empowers the mandatory nation to admtnis 
ter these areas as integral portions of its 
territories and under its own laws Thus, the 
immigration laws of these dominions are 
extended to the mandated territories, and 
Indians are barred from entering them The 
position for the Indians is thus worse than 
wbat it was before the war Naturally re 
sentment is felt against this policy of exclu 
sion. Political autonomy and eocio economic 
ideals made India acquiesce in the exclusion 
laws of the Dominions , but the promotion of 
the Native interests in the mandated terri- 
tories does not appear incompatible with 
economic equality of all the nationals, of nil 
the members of the League In any case, 
the Mandatory power cannot be allowed to 
be the sole judge of how “this trust of civili- 
zation is discharged India herself should be 
one of the trustees The question is not of 
n theoretical importance only It has a 
practical significance These tropical coun- 

tries which are mandated are well suited for 
Indian colonization They are, besides, 

sparsely populated, and hence no immigration 

of Indian labour need really conflict with 
native inhabitants But India has protested 
in vain 

So far admission of Indians to other parts 
of the British Empire was considered With 
regard to foreign countries we shall 

only consider here the United States 
Indians began to em grate to that 
country in about I8J9 when some 


fifteen persons migrated By 1910, tho 
number increased to 1872 Since then restriction 
measures were adopted In 1917, an Immigra* 
tion Act was passed extending prohibition 
to native labour of territories withm a 
defined geographical zone which embraces 
the greater part of Central Asia and Vau 
whole of India, excluding China and Japan 
Permission is given to students, merchants and 
travellers 

Now, wbat are the reasons of the doors 
being barred and bolted against Indians, — and 
Asiatic in general ? One of the reasons put 
forward is the fear of the whites being 
swamped by tho coloured Now, our popula- 
tion does not mainly account for the presence 
of the Asiatics in other countries , not 
certainly of Indians in any way They did 
not emigrate to settle down Their religion 
forbade it The system of indentured labour 
has been primarily responsible for the large 
numbers of Indians elsewhere It is on 
account of the Westerner^ feverish activity to 
better his own economic standard that 
Indians have suffered As Mr Andrews puts 
it, for the last 1000 years the only migration 
from India of any Indians has been brought 
about to supply cheap labour to the British 
Colonies ‘The picture of hungry Indian 
hordes entering Africa is a pure myth” 

The other reason that is generally 
advanced in favour of the policy of exclud- 
ing Asiatics is purly economic- It is 
pleaded that different communities have 
different standards of living, and different 
capacities for work It is feared that the 
industrial and economic competition by the 
Asiatics, who are, as a rule, more hard working 
and require Jess for their Irving, constitute i 
great danger to the whites This is the 
agreement advanced by Canada USA, S 
Africa, Australia «SLc Whatever the justice 
of this contention as facts stand India has 
silently acquiesced m it The Imperial 
Conference Resolution in 1918 leaves every 
dominion to Ieive open or shnt and bolt the 
door of her country against any immigration 
And Mr Shastri could not do better than 
acquiescing m the White Australia Policy 



THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
BENGALI LANGUAGE * 

(A Review) 

Br G TDCCI 
of the University of Rome 


((This work is the reaalt of a happy combination 
-hot proficiency in facts and of familiarity with 
theory and exhibits a mastery of detail controlled 
and ordered by the sobriety of true scholarship 
In this way such an authority on Indian Vernaculars 
as Sir George Gnerson expresses his opinion on the 
book of Prof S K. Chatterji After the judgment of 
sn h an eminent scholar one should prefer to give 
up any idea of writing a review of the book. In 
general the reviewer 13 not satisfied if he does 
not find something to criticise something about 
which he can make a show of his knowledge and 
induce in the readers the impression that he is a 
better authority than the writer of the book to be 
judged. But 1 do not belong to this kind of 
critics and therefore I am glad to begin these 
notes on the recent w ork by Prof Chattem with 
the words of Sir George Gnerson whose judgment 
I completely share . _ , , 

The “Origin and Development of Bengali Gan 
Bnage is indeed the accomplishment, the sutan» 
of that sadJiana of patierit and unin errupted work 
to which the author lias dedicated the best years 
of his life But so far as the Bengali language is 
concerned, he had no guru before him except 
the brilliant and forerunner essays by Rabindra 
nath Tagore, neither Indian nor European scholars 
had jet worked m a senous and scientific way 
at the solution of the complicated problems ol 
the ongin development and formation of the ben_a.i 
language. Either the traditional system of banskn 
grammarians or some too often fanciful comparisons 
and theories (as those of Mr Majumdar) had pro 
vented to build up a real scientific idea about the 
evolution of Bengali Vctthe way how to work was 
already shown m connexion with other dialects by 
some great linguists The “Comparative Orammar 
of the Gaudian I anguages by Hoernle, the essay 
on the Rajasthani bj the late lamented Italian 
scholar Tessiton the masterly book on the Marathi 
language by Jule 3 Bloch can all be considered as 
epoch making works Taking his dtUha about the 
method of research from these scholars from 
Prof Meillet whose lectures he attended in laris 
and from Sir George Grierson himself whom he 

met dunng hi3 stay in England the author had 

to do everything anew in the field of Bengal 

Those who have an idea of the history ot 

• Scxrri Entail Cuatter-h— 1 lhe Grigin and 
Development of the Bengali Uognwre Calcutta 
University Press ID’G Two \ plumes Fools^P 
Octavo Cloth Bound (\ol I-IntroducUon ana 
I honology pn i xci 1— CIS ^ ol J ‘'l? Tp n° r . 0 S, 
Additions and Corrections and Index of Bengali 
■Words pp GIG 1179) Price Rupees Twenty 


Bengal and of Bengali literature can only too 
well realize how difficult this task would bo First 
of all the linguistic documents which can give 
us an idea of Bengali in the earliest stages of its 
evolution are very scanty or preserved m a 
modernized or Sanskritised form Secondly the 
races that have met each other in that vast countrj 
which is now called Bengal have been so many 
and so various the languages which have been spoken 
there are so manifotd and the influences which 
have worked on Bengali are of so many origins and 
kinds that no attempt to trace put the history of 
the language would have proved successful with 
out a sound ) nowledge not only of Indo 
European linguistics merelj but also of the funda 
mental dialects and linguistic groups which have 
developed in or come in contact with the country 
and possibly may have contributed to some extent 
totbe actual characterisation of Bengali Astheauthor 
has studied all the questions directlj or indirectly 
connected with Bengali the title of the book does 
not perhaps Baj completely what it contains 
in fact, we can say that it is of a capital import 
ance not only for those who are particularly m 
terested in Bengali nnlv but al«o for the scholars 
who work m the difficult field of Prakrit researches 
Having made for several years the Prakrit dialects 
(or the Middle Indo-Aryan) according the termino- 
logy employed bv the author the object of my 
studies I was glad to find in the book many an 
important question regarding the Saurasem the 
Magadhi the Ardha Macadhi the Apabhransa eta 
thoroughly discussed with an up-to-date information 
In fact in the Introduction which covers 235 pages 
as well as in the text the author has cot onlj 
given a careful synthesis of the results of modern 
research on the various topics of Indian Verna 
cnlars in the different periods of their evolution 
and in this way traced out a clear idea of the 
linguistic area and of the various elements which 
co-operated in the formation of Bengali bnt also 
very often has come into details and brought into 
discussion new elements and data id older to 
elucidate with a new light iuanv a difficult or 
uncertain question 1 I quote for in«tanco the 
interpretation that lie gives fp 245 ft) of the 
Pr-ikrta Prakasa sutra xi 5 Icaiatgasj/a sjashtafa 
tnthoccaranah t correcting the views expounded by 
Gnerson and proving that in Maharashtn and 
in Saurasem at least during a stage of their evolu- 
tion the intervocalic palatal stops did not have a 

* For the pronunciation of ancient Berg ah raanj 
an important hint can be had from a ban«lnt 
text transliterated into Titetan which has been 
published ty Backix Icivuhne set tati hltfam 
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dental affricate but rather an elided pronunciation 
The examples which he quotes from the Saurasem 
of the Mrcchakatixa and to which it would be 
easy to add some others also are decisive As it 
is known another question of capital interest is that 
of the division of the dialects o' New Icdo-Arjan 
The theory of a twofold immigration in India by the 
Aryan invaders first postulated by Hoerale has 
been later on developed on a linguistic basis by 
Gnerson who in a fundamental article published 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 
London (19°0) tr ed to demonstrate that there are 
in India aa 0 iter and an 1 1 ter group of languages 
the one represented by Lahndi Smdhi Gujarati. 
Marathi Bengali Bihari and Pahan and the other by 
Western Hindi This theory of Grierson although 
based on very many facts cannot be considered as 
definitive, inasmuch as theie is almost the same 
amount of linguistic arguments winch stand against 
it It is a merit of Prof Chatter] i to have collected 
the largest number of these arguments and to 
have shown that on many po nts at least 
we have to admit a similarity of Bengali 
with Western Hindi much more than with 
the western dialects I myself had senons doubts 
about th s class fication by Gnerson all the dialects 
of Middle Indo-Aryan although t! ey developed 
very soon some peculiar characteristics show j et a 
general unity whi h can be explained quite well by 
the fact that they are the common offshoots of the 
\edic language As pointed out recently also by 
Meillet there is no need to suppose in ancient times 
the existence of another d alect other than that 
which is represented by the Ved c 
We cannot follow here the author in die thousand 
pages in which with an up-to-date documentation he 
studies the var ous phonetical and morphological 
aspects of the Bengali language in the r evolution 
and m their type A book on pure linguistics n which 
the various laws are to be discussed on the basis of 
facts as they appear m words and forms canDOt 
be summarised Moreover this would compel us 
to come into minute details wh ch do not befit a 
literary journal like the present one Anyhow I 


cannot help pointing out Ajpendix D m which 
the author studies the Dravidian influences m 
Bengal The importance of this subject can be 
well realized by those who know how modem 
research emphasises the contribution of pre-Ar> an 
and non Aryan peoples to Aryan civilisation and 
language whose presence is also sufficiently wit 
nessed by toponomy Many a question of great 
interest in the history of Indian literature is 
discussed m the Introd chon I must mention for 
instance the conclusions of the author about the 
fatherland of Yijaja who accoidmg to some Pali 
chronicles went to Ceylon from Lala raltha his 
homeland Against the opinion of many scholars 
who thought this Lala to be Itadl a or West 
Bengal he s quite right in supporting tne equation 
Lala Lada Skt, Lata the La ike of Greek gecgra 
phers (p 2) on the basis of some linguistic facts 
which are very important m order to prove the 
relation between Ceylon and Gujarat (Section 8) 
And I think that we shall have also to accept as 
sure the date proposed ty the author for 
Goral shanatha and kanhu pada CVIlth century) 
on the basis not only of the internal evidence but 
also with the help of the tradition preserved in the 
Jnanesvari and the date contained in the colophon 
of a manuscrit of the Hevraj aipanjika kcgaiatna 
mala 

To sum up We can say that the work by 
Prof Chatterji is the first scientific contribution of 
Modern India to linguistic studies W ith bis book 
the author has shown the way how to work to his 
younger countrymen who are inclined to this kmd. 
o* research Linguistics cannot be based on mere 
rapprocl tmenl of sounds but it has to establish 
rules and laws which must be proved by the 
Imgu Stic facts themselves Fanciful hypotheses 
are no more allowed but only those the probability 
of which is the Tesult of a ihorough discussion of 
all the documents available 

Of course books like this cannot be Ian easy 
read mg since science real science cannot be al 
ways merely amusing 

Aaiadwip Aoi ember 3 10°6 


INTERNATIONAL INJUSTICE TO INDIAN GIRLS 


By JYOTI StVARUP GUPTA 
Fa/t/ High Court Allahabad 


r appears* that in his speech before the 
League of Nations the Mahanja of 
kapurthala took credit on behalf of the 
Government of India for the recent increase 


.ryf* a EOt .° under the caption Speech of 
the Maharaja of kapurthala published in the 
J/orfeni Lenew for October 19 0 at page 4oG 
over the to tials (R C ) of the editor of thVj/otfmi 


m the age from sixteen to eighteen years in 
three sections of the Indian Panal Code viz 
366 P„ and 373 "Inch deal with 
the inducing to illicit intercourse selling and 
buying \f or prostitution or any unlawful and 

™!?rV Urp TV espec , hTe1 ^ of a “‘nor 

ITiose of us who have followed the history 
rLnrif a “£ nd “ e ? ts ia 11 well how tha 

remarks of the editor of the Modern Eeueur 
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that the Government of India put obstacles 
m the way of these amendments being made 
-quite effective are fully borne out by the 
very unhappy attitude which the Government 
took from the very beginning when the 
question was first mooted at Pans in 1921 
and all through while the amending bills 
were on the floor of the Indian Legislature If 
the Maharajah had been a representative of 
the Indian Nation and not merely a noratnee 
of the alien government which happens to 
rale India and had been properly briefed by 
a minister responsible to the Indian people 
and not by a bureaucratic executive councillor 
he wonld never have added insult to injury 
by claiming credit for something which really 
deserves to be cordemned 

It will perhaps do our soul a little good 
to recapitulate the history of the amendment 
as told by the official reports of the Legislative 
Assembly debates It would also help us to 
understand the attitude of the Government 
as also the seriousness of the injustice to 
onr Indian sisters It might awaken the 
interest, which it nghtly deserves amongst 
onr social and political thinkers and also 
succeed m drawing the attention of some of 
onr new M L is who would doubtless in 
trodnce an amending bill to remove the gross 
injustice under which we are suffering and 
put us on a level with our sisters in all other 
civilised countries at least as regards the 
safety of their person is concerned 

The International Convention for the 
suppression of the traffic in women and 
children which hid assembled in 1921 under 
the auspices of the League of Nations passed 
the following resolutions on the lines of an 
earlier convention which had met at Pans in 
1910 to discover ways and means for the 
suppression of the sale of white girls in 


convention did not find himself in a position 
to accept this innocent resolution of an inter 
national body This wise representative of a 
wise Government rose on his legs m that 
angust body and pointed out that the age 
in the analogous section (viz s 366) of «.he 
Indian Penal Code was 16 and therefore 
contended that India would only subscribe 
to this resolution if she was allowed to 
maintain the age of 16 years instead of the 
proposed 21 years for every other constituent 
member of the League He ®aid in substance — 

As matters stand now a proposal to enhance the 
limit from 16 to 21years(a) would in all probability 
be found to be in advance on the general body of 
orthodox and conservative Indian opinion (b) would 
be in cODtlict with established physical facts it 
being well known that the climate conditions of 
Indians result in maturity bemg reached at an 
earlier age than in Europe and (c) might involve 
impolitic interference by the state with religious 
ana social customs which are observed and followed 
by certain tribes castes and communities in various 
parts of the Indian Continent 

In all representative gatherings the re 
presentatives of different bodies would 
gladly make aDy exception in the way of 
a farther advance or progress not reached 
by the other countries bnt they wonld never 
dilate on their weakness and would never 
think of making a reservation m the direc 
tton of backwardness If they will realise 
that their country lags behind other countries 
on any point they would return to their 
own country with a fixed determination to 
make up their deficiency But the represen 
tative from India would be nothing if he 
did not make a display m the International 
body of India * backwardness md retrogres 
sion and show Indians as a mass of orthodox 
and conservative people following peculiar 
religions and social customs from which they 
wonld not budge an inch 


foreign countries — 

“Whoever in order to gratify the passions of 
another person l .v? (i) procured enticed or lea 
away even with her consent, a woman or girl 
under age for immoral purposes or in) by fraud, 
or by means of violence threats abase of aathontv 
or any other method of co u pulsion _ procured 
enticed or led away a woman or girl over age 
shall l>e punished notwithstanding that the various 
acts constitutin'’ the offence may nave been 
committed in d fTerent countries 

For the purpose* 1 of these resolutions a 
woman or girl over age was defined is a 
femalo over 21 years of age a female below 
ftit age being termed * nnder age 

Mr Fdwards a retired police officer who 
represented the Government of India at the 


Early in 19°2 Sir William Vincent, the 
then Home Member moved a resolution in 
the Legislative Assembly which was ultima 
tely carried inspite of the view of a section 
of the house that tho age should be farther 
raised It authorised the Indian Government 
to sign the resolution of the Convention 
subject to the reservation that India could 
in its discretion substitute 16 years for 21 
years. This resolution committed the Govern 
ment of India to introduce legislation to 
give effect to the articles of the Convention 
Consequently the Government introdoced i 
bill to amend section 366 of the Indian 
Penal Code as it could by a slight change 
be made to cover the articles passed bv 
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the Convention The old age of 16 was 
allowed to remain as it was and no change 
was made by the Government with respect 
to it 

The Government view all through was 
and it was strongly maintained that it will 
not be proper to raise the age from 16 that 
the whole penal legislation was based on 
that principle and for the Teason much the 
same advanced by Mr Edwards it con 
sistently maintained that n will not be m 
the interest of India that the age be raised 
beyond 16 on the other hand there was 
a considerable section of non official members 
which pressed that the age should be the 
same as adopted by the Convention or at 
least raised to 18 because women m this 
country are more helpless more uneducated 
and need more protection than their sisters 
elsewhere Whatever might be the opinion 
of different people about the marriageable 
age of their girls no religion social custom 
or orthodox and conservative opinion worth 
its name will ever warrant that a person 
should approach a woman of any age much 
less an innocent girl of the age of 16 18 
or 21 with a suggestion that she should 
sell her body and soul and honour and 
everything which is at once the dignity and 
treasure of womanhood The Hindu and 
Muslim religions are very vigillant and 
insistent over the purity and chastity of 
their women They will state everything to 
guard this priceless treasure of their women 
and certainly the orthodox and conservative 
Indian would be the Erst to punish the 
man who dare make indecent overtures to 
any woman 


The second argument that Indian girls 
«“ ,n . maturity early is quite irrelevant 
and does not arise in the discussion of this 
question because the attainment of maturity 
(supposing that it arises much earlier m the 
case of Indian girls) cannot permit the com 
mission of crime Moreover what we have 
to consider is not physical maturity or fitness 
to lead a married life but maturity of 
judgment, discriminating powers of mind and 
development of character which a sound 
education alone can bring 

At the age of 16 18 or 21 a girl s mind is 
certainly not mature enough to enable her 
to form an independent judgment especially 
1D v u , cr ^ lca ' a “ d tempting conditions in 
which she may find herself when face to 
la^e with an nnscrnpluous person 

As for “the religious and social customs 


mentioned m the third ground probably they 
exist more in the brains of Mr hdwards than 
in actual practice and oven if they exist 
is it not the imperative duty of every 
civilized Government as the pater patriae to 
destroy them root and branch 9 What is to 
be the function of a government if it is to 
be a silent spectator to the commission of 
immoral acts and the consequent ruin of 
innocent souls under cover of socalled 
religious or social customs 9 It is therefore 
fortunate that the amendment to raise the 
nge to 18 was carried when this change was 
effected with the force of Indian opinion and 
inspite of the persistent and insistent opposition 
of the Government it felt compelled to corres 
pondmgly increase the age in sections 3<2 and 
373 But Indian public ofimon both orthodox 
and conservative as also liberal and advanced 
must insist that the age should be raised 
to "1 and thus brought on a par with all 
other civilised countries There is yet mother 
very important reason why the age should 
be raised to 21 The amendments relating- 
t0 i’r , undB F ° se havB been incorporated 
P€nal Code as sections 366A 
and 3G6B They read thus ■ — 

doce* 66 ^ b T a 2 y means whatsoever in 

! inder the , aKe of eighteen 
’ an J\P’ ace or to do any act with 

w hkel?that sh^u mS l y f be 0r -> fcnovnD ? that 11 

® ei "” a 

swstrST 6 ? ss 

. ““ ■■>duc.n E , girl under IS to go 

a 

pooishable Itas difference ‘m tbTw Him 
phrnee-certamlyT-redes the 'f ^ Mh *P Pr 

and pots them in nil™ 068 th ? , Indian sisters 
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21 while importing such girls would be a 
grave offence This is an international insult 
and injustice to our womanhood which no 
■civilised and responsible Government can 
witness complacently and what is worse be 
a party to it The evil consequences o! this 
sordid differentiation would be much more 
•collosal than the injury and insult to our 
sease of self respect The evil disposed per 
sons who carry on this sort of nefarious 
trade finding that in all other civilized 
countries they cannot carry on their dirty 
business of inducing girls until they are 
•above 21 years of age {when beyond the 
-disadvantage of age it would be very difficult 


because of the maturity of judgment to 
induce them to such things) will naturally 
turn their eyes eagerly towards and concentrate 
their energies in the fair and rich soil of 
India where they can quietly and legitimate 
ly induce mnocent imedncated and simple 
girls without any check or hindrance from 
the State Hitherto India s children were 
only exported for labour but now the ftidian 
girls stand the r sk of being exported for 
immoral purpose* 3 1 Would our new legislators 
watch and sib ntly see or would they lm 
mediately see to it that the age is raised to 
twenty one and the danger is thus forthwith 
remo-ed 5 


THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL PLATS 

Bt AGNLS SMEDLEi 


T O *ee the Salzburg Festival Plays or other 
events of a similar nature in Germany is 
not merely to stand in admiration before 
■the gemns of the German people and under 
stand the national events by which they keep 
ahve the memory of their great dead and 
deepen their racial culture but instead it is 
to think of what India might do wero it an 
independent nation free to release and 
develop its creative energies in every 
direction to revive and cherish as do the 
Germans its great dead and to overcome 
"the degeneracy of the present md face the 
possibilities of the fntnre 

There is for instance a little north Austrian 
town Sahbarg where i musical aod dramatic 
event of international importance occurs 
annually This may seem farremoied from 
India but it is not, for it is a suggestion of 
what India might do 

Two developments of outstanding importance 
centre about this international event in 
■Salzburg The first is that since the War 
"throughout the German linds of Austria and 
Germany there has been a revnal of the 
■peoples theatres that m past ages were an 
intimate part of the life of the masses In 
East Prussia id Brandenburg in the Rhein 
land and above all in the \Jpen lands of 
Bavaria and north Uistna this, folk theatre 

7 


movement has grown with instinctive rapidity 
Mon and women teachers in towns or 
villages for example— give their spare time 

[ 

I 



R chard Strauss the noted Austrian composer 
conductor of the orchestra in the Vienna State 
fflSK" Saktentto d, TO t his opera 
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to it, there area few men and women who 
do nothing else and in Berlin is the central 
oigauization of folk theatres for manufactnr 
ing costumes and properties and for publish 
ing in cheap editions the historical religious 
ethical fury or other dramas m which the 
masses are interested This means that the 
theatre— in Germany this is a combination 
of drama painting and music is no longer 
the monopoly of artists of the city who make 
it their Iifes profession it is becoming an 
e\presston of the people as it once was in 
Gothic and in Baroque time* from the 
12th to the 17th centuries What this 
theatrical development means we can but 
vaguely guess To India it may mean nothing 
for in India the theatre is not a place where 
the best producti ms of the human mind may 
be seen or heard but tho theatre is instead 
outcast, and a thing of shame In Europe 
however the opposite is true Everyone who 
thinks knows that the folk everywhere 



VnlPte, 'Pl' m,nK the actress who Played the 
m “» »’■> Ch.nc S ; 



possesses dramatic gemus that needs only to- 
be awakened and used and this is ono 
reason why creators and thinkers of Germany 
2V, 'P‘ eres ‘ the development of 

the folk theatre Not only is ,t a cultural 
advancement, but it is of undoubted psycho 
logical value that in turn reacts on social and 
political life We know that in the soul of 
ever; indmdual as of the mass-s both 
soc at and anti social instincts slumber and 
that anti social instincts denied creative out- 
let or application break ont in open or subtle 
anti social actions— in cruelty, crime and 
even ,n War The possible 7 ’ X of "t 
theatre as an institution for using up and 
sublimating this energy cannot be under 
estimated it gives the opportunity to act out 
every kind ot emotion not in an ev,l, but m 
an artistic and creative manner When 
mankind has the opportunity to live* out 
creatively everything w.thm it war, with Tti 
dramahe appeal and its opportunity fo? 
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lawlessness of every kind, will have no hold 
•on the masses. 

It is for this reason that every theatrical 
-development, such as the folk theatre move- 
ment, calm mating in the Salzburg Festival 
Flays is of such social importance In the 
past Salzburg was one of the centers of tho 
peoples’ festival theatres Their theatres were 
generally in the open air — in tho public 
gardens of Salzburg or in tho natural rock 
theatres ontside the town 

The second outstanding feature of importance 
About Salzburg is that it was tho birthplace 
in t75G of one of mankind s greatest geniuses 
■“Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart tho com 
poser whoso music after nearly two centuries 
■of changing social and political conditions, 
After war upon war remains as fresh ns 
young and modern as when ho wrote it a 


first originated it was intended to make it 
a Mozart Festival where Mozarts operas 
serenades symphonic® quartettes requiems 
masse® and other such compositions would 
bo given A careful selection was to bo 
made from among the more than six hundred 
compositions that had poured lire a flood of 
gold from Ins pen But the idea of the 
festival developed in other directions It 
reached out and included the works of other 
great Germans, and then the works of inter 
national writers. Mozart s “Magic Flute and 
Goethe s “Faust were placed in the center 


time test which tho works of few creators can 
■endure 

Daring the War n number of artists con 
■ceived the idea of uniting the historic folk 
festivals of Salzburg with the namo of 
Mozart and creating an annual national 
Oerman festival They were undoubtedly 
inspired by the very ancteDt peasant Passion 
Play (the drama of tho life of Chnst) of 
Oberaramargau and bv tl o annual festivals at 
Beyreut and Munich in Germany where the 
operas of Wagner are produced annually 
before international audiences In 1917 a 
number of artist* foundel the Salzburg 
Testival Plays Union in A ienDa some oi 
thetr most outstanding names were Hugo v 
Hofmannsthal the eminent author ana 
dramatist Max Reinhardt, Germany a most 
•distinguished regisseur and producer and 
Richard Strauss one of the most noted 
living composers and conductor of the 
Vienna State Opera orchestra. As soon as 
the War ended the plan matured and despite 
•political and economic defeat and collapse, 
the world of German and Austrian artists 
musicians nctoTs and actresses writers 
pairters — began their work of building a 
cultural event of international importance 
“That this event has developed until today 
music and drama lovers travel from every 
-country of Purope and America to witness 
it is an indication of tl o ® 0 Tt of thing tna 
causes other nations to hate and fear tne 
•German people for they are a people who 
build and create even on mins Sucn a 
people are dangeron® for they cannot do 
destroyed . , . 

When the Salzburg Fostival Plays idea at 



Wolfgang Amadcis Mozart O oG-l<91) in 
whose memory il c Salzburg Fostival 1 lays have 
been created After n century and a half llo/art 
is a source of inspiration to musicians today and 
the testival Plays are an ind cation of low tho 
German peoples honour their great dead 

of tho program the Spanish were represented 
in Calderon the French in Mohere Shakes 
pearo in Tho Tempest and A Midsummer 
Night s Dream the antique world of Oreeco 
was represented and this year two Italian 
dramatists one of them Carlo Gozzi whoso 
lovely old Chinese fairy tale Turandot was 
given 

Tho Festival extends over the last three 
weeks of August of each year beginning just 
as the Wagner Testival in Munich comes to 
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an end. This year Goethe’s “Faust” and 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” were not given 
because the special Festival Play House that 
has been built was not complete enough to 
give them. The special stage that is 4j essen- 
tial for such a great production a3 “Faust” 
will not be complete for a number of months 
yet Instead of these, Hofmannsthal’s “Every 
man” and Corn’s “Turandot” were placed 
in the centre of the program. 

The Salzburg Festival Plays as they have 
developed are not folk festivals as in the 



Luis Rainer, the actor who ■played the role cf 
Death in the drama. "Everyman” 


past ; they have mstead, called into their 
service the greatest artists of the German 
and Austrian stages. Hofmannsthal and 
Reinhardt are the directing forces. This year the 
following took partin the program . the entire 
Vinna State Opera; the Ballet of forty classical 
dancers from the Vienna State Opera; the 
Vienna Philharmonic Society; the Rose 
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Quartette; the Vienna lien’s Chorus; and 
among the distinguished individuals: Richard' 
Strauss ; Bruno Walter, Germany’s foremost 
conductor, of international renown ; Alexander 
ILoissi, the eminent Russian actor; Mar 
Fallenberg, the German ; and a long list of 1 
German and Austrian actors and actresses,, 
with a Hungarian name or two appearing; 
among them. 

The program was a brilliant one that 
drew an international audience. The audience 
however, was, as perhaps most theatrical 
audiences are, a mixture of everything. Thenj- 
«ere Germans and Austrians who love music 
and who had corao at a sacrifice, and who 
were only able to purchase standing room* 
or the cheapest back seats. There were* 
artists of all kind, some of them wealthy, who* 
had come to rest and study and gather now 
ideas for their own work. Then there was- 
an overwhelming majority of rich Americans, 
with their automobiles, servants, and elegant 
clothing who were determined to be “cultured 
or bust”; there were but few Englishmen — 
perhaps because, as George Bernard Shaw 
has recently written, England is a land tliat- 
regards art as immorality, to be enjoyed if 
at all in shameful secret; also perhaps because- 
the English already know everything and 
no other people can teach them anything^ 
There were a number of interesting French 
people to whom art is more than political 
prejudice and who regard Salzburg as a. 
very excellent artistic achievement There* 
were a few Italians a number of Hungarians- 
( including the Prime Minister and bis* 
family ) ; and Russians and Scandinavians- 
of interest The press called it an elegant, 
international audience of the intellectual' 
elite, but that statement may be seriously 
questioned in so far as a part of it was* 
concerned, for many present had come to- 
gather material for light tea-table chatter- 
at home. 

The Festival opened with a morning’s con- 
cert of historical music in the Salzburg- 
Cathedral. Apart from the great organ, there- 
was an orchestra, a four-part chorus of a. 
hundred voices from the Mozarteum, — tbe 
Mozart Conservator! urn of Music— and two- 
vety fine soloists from the Vienna State 
Opera, one man and oDe woman. 

On the second day “Everyman” began. 
This is a very old religious drama of Gothic- 
origin (about the 12th century, I believe),, 
rewritten by Hofmannsthal. On rainy evenings- 
it was given in the Festival Play House, a. 
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very large and interesting structure, with a 
a stage extending down to and in the rniu^t 
of the audience*— an arrangement so beloved 
of Reinhardt whose mass dramas are made to 
appear a part of the audience and of life, 
instead of just dramas on a stage The 
theatre 13 a Tory long broad oblong 
two balconies in the back The old theatres 
of the middle ages have been copied tor 
there is not one gaudy or elaborate effect in 
the building Plain rough beams, dyed a dark 
brown, form the walls and ceiling she 
entrance corridors hare wall paintings of 
folk thorn es done by well known ait’sts, and 
inside the theatres painted banners, such as 
existed in the middle ages, hang hero and 
there from the first balcony Tho entire 
impression created is one of fundamental, 
natural ralnes — a very health) reaction 

against the elaborate, guildcd artificial theatres 
of today with a box stage id front t 

On pleasant evenings “ Everyman was 
given, not in the Festival Play House, but 
ia the open air. as arc folk festivals , in tiu 
Cathedral Square, surrounded on three sides 
by the walls of the old Court and the old 
Catholic University, and on the other by the 
beautiful lGth century Baroque Cathedral tho 
seats for the audience were of plain “ n ' ar 

nished boards, arranged facing tho Cathedral 

facade which furnished tho background tor 
the low stage erected before it Boyon 
reared tne heights of Hohonsalzburg -the oiu 
castle fort on the hill whcroonco the warrior 
archbishop-princes lived, ruled, with an \ ron 
hand, crushing the movement of freedom 
»raoog tho citizens and peasants on tho ono 
band, and on tho other, supporting tno 
theatre, musicians, and building the histor 
monuments of old Baroquo architecture wmen 
characterize Salzburg to this day 

“Fveryman ’ is tho story of a rich ro 
whose life is one of luxury, selfishness, erne y 
and thoughtlessness A man who like many 
& man today, builds pleasure gardens 10 
himself, his friends and women, while tno 
masses starve Therefore, although of uoinic 
origin, the play is over new It shows man 
however rich and powerful, finally stand g 
alone face to face with death desert' ed 
friends and relatives and beloveds * tn PP < -“ 
of wealth, power, prestige, with nothing 
bis life’s work as support and comfort when 
he passes into annihilation Tho drama cn 
m a Spectacular Catholic pageant of angels 
with wings and haloes and so od, and ot tno 
nchman— known as Everyman -accepting tno 
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Christian faith and the church Everyman 
tries every means of escape from death, but 
in the end enters the Cathedral in the back, 
th^n returns prepared to meet Ins fate, and 
calmly descends into the gnre, followed 
by the white robed figure of tho woman 
representing his life* work- and both 
followed b> tho dark draped form of death 



Mrs Iledwig Blcibtroo tho noted actress from 
tho \ienna Slate Opera, who played the 
role of Belief in Fveryman 

Tho costumes of the drama tho manners, 
tho gestures, and tho dancing wore carefnl 
studies taken from old Gothic wood cuts, 
and an attempt, not entirely successful, was 
made to give tho entire drama a wood cut 
effect A low undertone of sacred music 
accompanied the speaking and acting through- 
out Alexander Moissi, tho Russian actor, 
played tho leading rolo of Every mun 

On following evenings there were re- 
peated concerts by tho Itoso Quartette a 
string quartette that has gained renown for 
its rendering of the quartette masterpieces 
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of Mozart, Haydn Beethoven, Schubert and 
other masters 

The Philharmonic Society from Vienna 
gave four concerts directed by Bruno Walter 
from Berlin and by Clemens Kraus and 
Kranz Scbalk of Vienna (Clemens Kraus 
is a young man in his early thirties who 
has already won for himself a place of 
importance in the musical world ) The 
Vienna Men s Chorus cave a number of 
concerts as did individual artists of inter 
national repute 



Mount • operas “The Abduction from the 
Soraclio ( knnwn better as II Seraglio) and 
Don Ju.o were presented ,n the Salzburg 
Opera a number of times by the \ i Pn r,f 
J°“ Juan w as especially magm 
ficent Richard Tauber the young Austin 

drnmt aud Mane . Nemeth thB Hungarian 
dramatic sopraco bring, eg , he andienc,"™ 


trained opera goers to its feet with deafening 
applause 

The Ballet of the Vienna State Opera 
gave six performances of the most exquisite 
graceful nature imaginable The first part 
of their program was the story of Don Juan 
m rhythm with music by Gluck, the second 
part a lovely little drama with music by 
Mozart With the exception of the Ru'sian 
ballet one can seldom see any classical 
dancing of this sort Two or three of the 
young women dancers and two of the men, 
were excellent 


ihe opera The Bat by Johann Strauss, 
was repeated a number of tunes with 
unparalleled success This was chiefly due 
to the conducting of Bruno Walter who 
seemed to be the living embodiment of the 
music and who dominated and inspired 
uot only lus orchestra but all the singers 
Bichard Strauss opera Ariadne in .Naxos” 
was also given with great success Richard 
btrauss himself coming from Vienna to 
conduct it Carlo Goldim s comedy, The 
servant of two master s wa« Dresented a number 
of times in the Festival p| a y house and the 
old Chines tragi comedy Turandot ? was 
given twice a week, alternating with Every 
™ a ,“ Turandot w as shown as a specta 

p ? s t . ° 7er ihe p'w w,th ,ts 
snmt , a j'' 1 eDl " re *”d romance bling the 
‘'u'f 1 , delicate humour Special music 
tlUSh 1 ”* ° f o d Ctunese melodies with 

— bra,rd had Pa„^arler PM S 

SK IZT i0Ub,ei,! a ° b -‘ °“ ba 

al1 lhe aotl,rs 111 lurandot Pallenberg 
the German actor was the best H , 6 

one s mind is Throughout the Festival 

sad sh”rt life fc Jupo ° itm and Ins 
rooms on the ton «„ are ^ree bttle 
house where he was' ham 0rd,nary 
converted into a Mozart v 5rn “ rooms nBvr 
the Cathedral wbere S 5° Senra tbere JS 
is also the MozSum thl r 0reanist ' there 
Music -m facfT TTm, th /^ervatory of 
iact a Unnersity 0 f Music in 
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whose lovely balls many of the Mozart con 
certs were held throughout the month Then 
there is also Mozart Square with his statue 
in the centre and on Capuccian Hill stands 
the one-room hat in which he composed 
“The Magic Flute His memory is as young 
and fresh today as is his deathless music 
with its sublime undertone of pun 

The Salzburg Festival Plays are an inter 
national event of importance in the musical 
and theatrical woild There one can hear the 
be t music and see the greatest artists Vet 
with all its virtaes and its suggestion to the 
artists of India, it has a number of dis 
advantages on the whole only people with a 
certain amount of money can afford to attend 
it the intelligentsia in Central Europe to 
whom music, tho drama and art, is the bread 
of life do not have the money to attened it 
hi or do the masses In lead rich people 
filled the theatres and streamed through the 
poor little rooms in which M zart was born 
One thought of the child Mozart who from 
the age of six had been made a living 
sacrifice before the rich and noble clashes of 
his time— alt for their idle pleasure and all 
for money and fane of his father At the 
age of eight years he began to compose b s 
fir t little compositions Childhood was 
denied him that he might plea'e others* 
from the age of three he knew nothing but 
cea eless practice on the piano and the 
violin At the ago of nineteen he was a 
famous man at twenty five he had composed 
some of his greatest masterpieces He was 
famous — and poor for spiritual geniuses 
have always been exhibited before the ansto 
cracy and the wealthy as are animals in the 
zoological gardens, but their genius is not 
considered as of much value as things to be 
worn and eaten In Mozarts time as today 
in every land we human beings are so 
materialistic, so unspintual that we value 
and will pay heavily for pieces of cloth and 
expensive food and physical comfort but 
things of the spirit which we cannot see and 
touch and taste are considered of less value 
India is by no means superior to Europe in 
in this respect -in many respects it is less 
spiritual And so it was that Mozart a 
genius such as mankind seldom produce®, 
died at the early age of thirty -five an un 
developed worn out mao so poor that ne 
was buried in a mass grave with many no 
known poor in Vienna. one knows where 
his used up body really lies but a great 
monument has been erected over the 


grave where he was supposed to have been 
buried , . 

One listens to his music today— that 
straDge music for ever young It is difficult 
to live or feel the same after hearing 
and understanding Mozart for he was 
the very embodiment of music There 
is something in it by which we know 
that Mozart had passed beyond expressing 
pam id tears or in speech he expressed in] 
music a spiritual hunger that lies at the 
heart of creation — man standing before 
eternal values of this existence and speakmg 
in a language of which Mozart was master 
It is said that he was a joyous man and 
that his music laughs that it is a tumbling 
golden water foil of sound I also listened 



The old h stone town of Salzburg in north 
Austria. This is a town settled in pre-Chnstian 
times by the Celts Later in the 3rd and 4th Cen 
tar es A D It was one of the northern outposts 
of Imperial Rome It conta ns old catacombs of 
early Christians and so ne cf the best architecture 
of the Baroque period— IGth and 17th Centuries 

for the laughing— but instead I heard pain 
whether in his last great requiem finished 
on bis death bed whether in his exquisite 
anas or whether id the seductive strains 
of Don Juan the conqueror of women there 
was a pam that tngged forever at the heart. 
Don Juan may have had the thousand con 
quests attributed to him but the Don Juan 
of Mozart is a man searching for something 
and never finding it a man whose songs 
of wild defiance or of gentle caresses carry 
with them a longing and a pam deeper than 
words 

Mozart was a poor man as many men 
are poor today The wealthy few from the 
four corners of the western world steam 
through the little rooms where he first drew 
breath — the wealthy few who always honour 
the poor after they aro dead Today their 
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money the system they support kills many 
nn undeveloped Mozart many a genius who 
•cannot live because a few must eat luxan 
ously and dress extravagantly So it is 
that one cannot be deeplv impressed by 
su Ji people who travel first class in lnxus 
trains of Europe and go to Salzburg to get 
an appetizer or a new emotional thrill from 
the music of a man who was so poor that 
he could not pay for a piece of earth <=ix 
feet by three as his last Testing place 

Then where was Everyman which apart 
from its histone and dramatic value one 
cannot but criticize Everyman was a rich 
man who lived his wild life but embraced 
Chnstianity a few minutes before he died 
then the angels came and took him home 
It must be *=aid that such a philosophy is not 
only Christian but it is Islam also and it 
is Hindu The ruling idea in that philosophy 
guides all religions and all nations today 
it is that a mao may do what he will on 
this earth crush and destroy his fellowman 
reduce him to the position of a servant a 
‘serf, or slave , ruin him rob him murder 
him , leave this earth a heritage of poverty 
and misery But— in the end turn cowardly 
pious, accept some one or another faith and 
save his own miserable individual soul 

It is a fine soft pbily'ophy we human 


beings have manufactured for ourselves. The 
drama of Everyman” is a symbol of it Such 
a philosophy prevents us from wiping out the 
injustices and evils and poverty that burden 
the misses of every land 

The spectacle after the production of 
Everyman’ as after the operas written with 
the heart blood of Mozart, was but a con 
firmation of this philosophy — one by no 
means confined to the Christian world After 
the elegant international audience had wit 
nessed the soul of man facing death in stark 
lonlmess and horror it left the theatre in 
lnghpowered automobiles and drove to ex- 
pensive hotels Poor people unable to buy 
even standing room, lined the streets to 
watch them fly past Once inside the hotels, 
the dining saloons were opened to them and 
there their banquets were spread as had been 
the banquet before Everyman One of those 
dinners cost as much as *i working man uses 
for a week or a month for himself and 
family There was silver and crystal 
champagne and the most delicious of food 
After the dinner the elegantly clad couples 
drifted into the adjoining ball room where 
the jazz orchestra thumped wildly and tbo 
conples swang their legs in the abandon of 
the Charleston Everyman had been only 
a pleasant evening’s entertainment 1 


INDIA AND CHINA 


Br DR PROBODH CHANDRA BAGCHr y a d htt (Pans) 
Tn? Beginning or Historical Relation 


T HF history ollndia is inseparable from the 
history of the whole of Asia. Trout 
the most ancient times the migration of 
races or the cultural movement of one 
country has affected the other India has 
never been an exception to it and her 
apparently insurmountable natural barriers 
have never succeeded in ^hutting her up 
from th« rest of Asia. The problem of India 
therefore is an Asiatic one and she has got 
to look up to her neighbours with greater 
interest than ever China with her vast 
population of 43S mtHions, with the great 
re oorces at her command and with the 


increasing promises she is making everyday 
draws our attention more than any other 
country 

. I* ,s not a mere accident that China is 
st ' n known to the outside world by a name 
which India gave htr for the first time 
\Uiuia skt and the Chinese nobility by 

> d S lted from Sanskrit Waniann- 
Jiantnn) Though these tno great countries 
ot Asia have lost since last few hundred years 
all consciousness °f their former relations 
the archives of the historian still cben«h the 
^™' n ' 1 ' :, ; ences °f a glorious past stiU in 
the solitary corners of the far eastern countries 
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the monasteries zeabit»ly guard the sacred 
snemsnes of India. Still tho pious monk3 
bow toward? tho Weston land ol Tien chon 
{India) the land of Sakyaraum tho paradise 
-of Fa hten and Hiuan tsang 

But tho science of late has como to tl e 
help of a rising national tonseiottsne s and 
{ho patient labour of scholars is being 
utilised to lay tho foundation of international 
amity It is high timo for us tho Indian’ 
mot to remain contented with our lot bat to 
try to understand what our forefathers 
achieved towards the diffusion of Indian 
culture abroad That profitable study will 
mo doubt contribute a good deal to tho 
■establishment of a better rantaal understanding 
between ouisetves and our neighbours the 
Chinese Wo will tnerc'oro try to trace tho 
history of this ancient cultural movement 
in its briefest outline 

In tho middle of the 3rd century beforo 
Christ China was still divided amongst nine 
feudal chiefs A Central Government, that of 
the Chesn existed but it was more or less 
•ephemeral Chong siang the chief of tho 
principality of Ts in destroyed successively 
a number of other feudal states and grew up 
-sufficiently powerful to attack and defeat the 
•central authority During threo years of his 
reign he constantly fought against tho princes 
which disputed his supreme authority This 
fight was successfully continued by his son 
Cheng a man of nncontesfable genius Ho 
pursued energetically tho destruction of t! o 
feudalism and became the true founder of 
"the Chinese empire and its national unity 
Ho assumed the title of She Houangti i o the 
Urst sovereign emperor But tho work of 
unification and organisation which ho had 
commenced was not completed dnnng hi9 
life-time It was continued by tho Han 
■dynasty which succeeded tho Ts in They 
•founded tho ChintSO nation on a definite 
basis by giving to tho intelligentsia the drott 
<de ale in the government “Sho Houang ti 
demolished tho feudal citadels and suppressed 
the nobility but tho Hans founded on tl o 
•devastated soil a now civilisation where tho 
power did not belong to tho noblest but to 
dho wisest , , .. 

Of tho Han dynasty tho epoch of tho 
Emperor V<u (HO 80 B C) was tho most 
remarkable on account of its external policy 
which opened up routes to the foreign 
■countries and laid tho foundation of 
international relation And it was in 
•this period that China came into touch 


with India In the year 138 B C in 
order to fortify better his position against 
tho Ihong nous (tho Huns) the hereditary 
enemies of China Han W u li entrusted a 
certain Chang Kicn with a missiou to search 
for an ally amongst tho Great Fuo cho 
(Ta \uo che) people who occupied at that 
time tho north western valley of tho Oxus 
Chang hien returned to China in 120 B C 
after an absence of 12 years Although his 
mission was not successful his expedition 
had a considerable effect in opening up to 
China an entire new world. Tho report which 
ho submitted to Han W tl ti contained prcciso 
information about Jiffcrent occidental states 
Ta yuan (Ferganah) A<ya;i si (Barth in - ' Tain 
(Bactna) eta He made another important 
remark whilo ho was in tho country of Ta hm 
(Bactna) ho found to hi3 great surpnso tho 
bamboos and cotton stuff of tho southern 
provinces of Chino, \ un nan and Sso-chuan 
lie camo to know from tho natives of the 
country that there was a rich and powerful 
kingdom called Shen on (India) and tho 
caravans which brought tho product of south 
China passed across that country up to 
Afgamstan (Kao fit 

Henceforth Han \\ u ti turned his attention 
into two directions Ho wanted on ono hand 
to tale away from tho Hiong nous, tho smalt 
6tates which tliev occupied to tl o west of tho 
province of han su and in tho eastern partof 
Turkestan and on tho other hand to opca 
m the south tho route of Indio. In 115 B C 
Han Wu ti succeeded in annexing tho Western 
territories now known os Being cheou 
han cheou Su chcou and Touen 
hoang and driving tho Hans towards tho north 

Henceforth embassies were frequently 
sent by tho Chinese Court to tho foreign 
countries Intimato rolatton was established 
with the country of Ta luan (Ferganah) 
which possessed tho most beautiful horses 
Friendly relation continued till 102 B C 
when a rapture took place and a Chincso 
army was sent to besiego tho capital (Oura 
tape) of Ferganah winch was soon reduced 
Tho people of Ferganah submitted and promised 
to send tribute to tho Chincso Court 

In order to command well tho routes of 
F astern Turkestan which had established 
commcrco with tho W est, tl o Chincso resolved 
to annex tho Western territory to China in 
the fret century A D In 73 A I) tho 
general Pan chao was entrusted with this 
mission after 10 years of continual War 
ho succeeded in submitting most of tho 
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states oi the Tana region, either by diplo 
macy or by force He fixed the seat of his 
administration at Kucha in 91 AD 
Military posts were founded along the great 
routes and henceforth safe aud regular com 
mnmcation with the Western countries was 
established 

Bat even before the beginning of this official 
communication we have historical dak to 
prove that unofficial relation existed between 
India and China We will leave aside the 
pious legends about the arrival of 18 Indian 
missionaries of Asoka to the Chinese capital 
in 217 B C— a legend certainly forged at 
a later date We will leave aside also the 
much disputed question of Indian influence 
on the philosophy of Lao tseu the founder 
of Taoism 

It is at present an established fact that 
the name China (Cina) given to the country 
has been current amongst foreigners through 
its Indian form The form Stnae ( Thinac ) 
which Ptolemy mentions is no doubt based 
on the Sanskrit form Oina which was derived 
from the name of the Ts in dynasty which 
rose to prominence under she Houang ti 
From the middle of the TVUth century the 
Father Martini proposed to derive the name 
of China from tho Dame of the Is in 
dynasty (249—207 B C) The opinion was 
accepted for a long time till Von Richtofen 
and Terrien do Lacowperic started new 
theories based on imperfect knowledge of 
Chinese philology All these theories were 
at last definitely discussed by Professor Paul 
Pclliot who established that the explanation of 
Father Martini satisfies all exigencies of 
philology The report of Chang Lien proves 
without doubt that commercial relation was 
already existing between India and China 
in 2nd century before Christ by some land 
route which connected South Western Chma 
and India So there is nothing impossible 
it a centnry earlier the name of the 
conquering dynasty of Ts m had penetrated 
tho South Wcstorn provinces of China (Sse 
chuau and Yun nan) and reached the ears 
of tho Indians through these countries It 
was certainly at this time that the name Chna 
appeared in India Dating the advance of 
tho Indo-Scyths towards Bactna in the 2nd 
and 1st centuries B C The Indians heard 
about the Chinese Item the north west. 
Later on in the first centnry A D when 
regular commercial relation had been established 
between India on one 8 do and Indo-China and 
Jnsuundia on tho other Indian sailors 
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followed the coast line and reached Tonkin 
where they met the Chinese. Already used 
to call the Chinese Cma the Indian navi 
gators continued to call them by the same 
name The Chinese however had no difficulty 
to recognise themselves under that historical 
name 

The Roman orient was called 
Ta Ts in on account of the fact that men 
of those countries were similar to the people 
of China In the Chinese version of Lalita 
vistara prepared during the latter Han 
period (2^ — 220 AD) The language of 
China is translated as the language of 
Ts in Even in later translations of Buddhist 
texts China is mentioned as the land of the 
Tsin the character is the same in the name 
of the Ts m dynasty 

It will be therefore idle to dispute all 
these evidences and try to take back the 
name Ctna to an earlier date than the 3rd 
century B C For us it is sufficient 
to point out that the mention of Oina in 
Indian literature already presupposes an 
intercourse between India and China long 
before the introduction of Buddhism 

Besides it has been now shown that Indian 
stories migrated to China at an early date- 
we find traces of them in the writings of 
some Chinese authors of the second century 
B C The prince Licou ngah otherwise known, 
as Houai nan tsen (died m 122 B C) is an 
well kDown author of the 2nd cen B C 
His writing contains xemimscences of an 
Indian story Houai nan tsen speaks of the 
great Yn who while going to the country of 
the naked people left lus clothes before- 
entering and put them on when coming «ut, 
thus showing that wisdom can adapt itself 
to circumstances The story is the remini 
scene of tho aiadana of a Budhisattva who 
did the same thing when he went to the 
country of the naked people for doing 
commerce From these indications concludes 
Professor Chavannes it can be ascertained that 
long before the introduction of Buddhism in 
China the Indian stories must have penetrated 
the country and the far East It is still to be 
known however if these stones really came 
from India or were derived from some 
common sonree 

The introduction of Bnddhism in China 
took place before the beginning of the Christian 
era. lhere is however a class of traditions 
which would have us believe that the- 
missionaries of Asoka went to China in 217 
B C to preach Buddhism They were 
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imprisoned at the order of the Emperor but 
-were soon released when they prodnced 
some miracle In the end of the second 
•century B C (121 B C ) the Chinese general 
Ho Kiu ping after his war with the Hnns 
returned to the capital with a golden man 
This was the tradition says an image of 
Baddha There is however another set of 
traditions which would place the first arrival 
of Buddhism in the year 68 A D When 
Ming ti of the Han dynasty dreamt of a 
golden man and came to know from his 
conrtiers that it was Baddha He sent two 
•ambassadors in search of the followers of 
Buddha The two ambassadors says the 
tradition soon returned to the capital with 
two Indian Monks Kasyapa Matanga and 
Dharmaratna, who translated the first 
Buddhist texts into Chinese 

None of these traditions however is 
trustworthy The political condition of 
■Central Asia in the time of Ts in She 
Honan gti when the 18 missionaries are 
supposed to have come to the Chinese Court 


do not permit us to dream of any relation 
of China with the west. The dream of Ming 
ti is also false It was towards the close 
of the 1st century B C (2 B C ) that the 
first Buddhist text was brought by a 
Chinese ambassador (Tsiang King) from 
the Indo Scythian court Besides m the 
middle of the first century BC we hear 
of the existence of monks and laymen in the 
court of a prince of the imperial family 
ruling in the valley of Yoang tse biang The 
story of the dream of Ming ti also shows 
that the courtiers of Ming ti were already 
familiar with Buddhism But there is no 
reason of disbelieving the arrival of the 
two monks Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaratna 
as some of their translations are still 
preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka and bears 
a very ancient stamp The first Buddhist 
monastery which was built for them in the 
capital of China (Ho-nan fu) viz Po ma sse 
the white horse monastery played a 
great role for long centuries in the history 
of the Bnddhist church in China 


THE COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF INDIAN LABOUR 


B\ RAMAN AN DA CHATTER JEE 


I T has been repeatedly said that one of the 
causes of India s industrial backwardness 
is the inefficiency of Indian labour and 
it is generally assumed that this inefficiency 
is duo to racial and other irremovable causes. 
It is therefore necessary to inquire whether 
the environment and other conditions being 
"the same with other labourers Indian labourers 
are really as inefficient as they are thought to be 
Such an inquiry was held a few years 
ago under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics United States (Government) 
Department of Labor by Rajani Kanta Das 
M Sc. Ph D former lecturer in economic® 
New Aork University The result ^of his 
inquiry is embodied in his book on Hindu 
stani 'Workers on the Pacific Coast. * It is 


„ •Pub! hed by M alter De Orarter and Co 
Beri n and Le pz To be had at The Modem 
Bevew office Price 4s 


divided into eleven chapters dealing with 
Immigration Geographical Distribution Occu 
pational Classification Employment and 
Unionism Conditions of Work Industrial 
Efficiency Wages and Income Standard of 
Living Social Life Traits and Achievements 
and Principal Problems We shall here deal 
briefly with the subject of the industrial 
efficiency of our countrymen w America 
and the allied topics of their morals and 
cleanliness as these have a bearing on their 
efficiency 

As in America the word Indian is used 
to denote the aboriginal inhabitants of that 
continent. Dr Das uses the word Hindustani 
to mean a native of India. 

In America our laborers are for the most 
part without the advantages of home life and 
the influence of social opinion Moreover 
most of them go there without any knowledge 
of the language of the conntry Inspite of 
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these disadvantages as we shall see they 
ate generally as efficient as and sometimes 
more efficient than men of other races 

Dr Dass book is as free from patriotic 
bias as is generally to be expected He 
writes in the true scientific spirit scrupulous 
ly mentioning everything which goes against 
his countrymen Yet the final verdict is not 
unfavorable to them It is not possible in a 
brief article to reproduce or summarise all 
the evidence and conclusions contained in 
his work for that the book itself should be 
read "We will present to the reader only a 
few of them 

Dealing with the question of the aptitude 
and adaptibility of Hindustani workers the 
author says that they become quickly familiar 
with the process of cultivating land with 
modern machinery The work in saw mills 
was also a new venture to them but here 
also they adapted themselves very rapidly 
and have become expert in many of the 
operations in a short time 

As regards regularity of attendance, Dr 
Das records — 

The II ndustani workers stand very high m 
the estimation of their employers on this score 
Not only are they punctual but always steady in 
their attendance. Whenever they accept a. 
they stick to it until it is finished ' 

In application and endurance the Hindu 
stams stand very high Employers and 
superintendents speak of them in these 
respects as either good excellent, “steady 
“reliable or industrious They also enjoy 
n high reputation for speed and dexterity 

In the different industrial activities in which 
most of the Hindustanis are at present engaged 
on the Pacific Coast they are regarded as very 
skilful and ingenious 

Dr Das quotes evidence to prove his 
conclusions. 

As regards the comparative efficiency 
of the Indian workers on the Facific Coast 
the author observes — 

In tl o rresent study a special attempt was 
made to ascertain he efficiency of the Hindu 
stmis ns compared with tl at of tl e other national 
ities Some of tie results were verified by a 
large number of persons of <3 fTerent occupations, 
such as rn plovers superintendents foremen ana 
landowners v> rtn tl e except on of ono or two 
unfavoralle cut ei«ms tie people generally spoke 
tery h ghly of the cITeiencj of tie Hindustanis 

The unfavorable criticisms are quoted 
below - 


•writes Mr H L Miller a former manager of tbs' 
State Imployment office at Chtco California 

Says Mr w F Toomey, fruit grower of Fresno. 
California Japanese and Hindus are about equal. 
AmencaDs regular ranchers better than either 
Japs or Hindus average man from city not as 
good as either the Hindus or the Japanese 
Mexicans and (American ) Indians slower than- 
.above-mentioned and not as industrious as any 
of the above races ’ 

The favorable opinions are far more- 
numerous We quote a few below 

Comparing them (the Hindustanis) to other 
na localities as to their efficiency I can say that" 
they are as good as or better in some cases than 
the Japanese workers and far above the Mexican 
and Chinese workers The Chinese are a slow 
"lass of workers and the Mexicans have to b® 
watched all the time is the statement of Mr 
John A Greene manager of the Public Employ- 
ment Bureau of the State of California at Stockton. 
California 

I consider them very efficient writes Mr 
Kelt Gould of Clovis California really the best 
workers we have among the people other than 
Americans , T . 

Mr Carson C Cook of the Rindge Land- 
and Navigation Company at Stockton Cahkrrma. 
found the Hindustani farm worker as capable 
the average farmer of any race. IT 

My opinion is remarks II B Graeser HoltviIIe. 
Cal that the Hindu ranks well in intelligence with 
tl e American laborer and I have met a number 
who will rank mu h higher 

The author sums up thus — 

In spite of the difference of opinion as to the exact 
degree of efficiency we might say in conclusion, 
that compared with other races and nationalities 
such as the Mexicans Chinese Japanese, 
Americans and Canadians the efficiency of the 
majority of the Hindustanis is of a very high 
order m the different fields m which they are- 
engaged 

As regards cleanliness, Dr Das points- 
out that one of the essential qualities- 
of Hindustani life is personal cleanliness V 
and in proof mentions the habits of daily 
bathmg daily cleaning the teeth always washing 
the hands after returning from the toilet, 
always having the linens and underwear 
clean etc One of the reasons why i» 
spite of these facts the Hindustani worker 
is often considered uncleanly is thus stated 
by the author — 


a* 4 Pointed out that the Hindustan* 

does not dre«s himself with special reference 
have taken his daily Kath washed* 
his hair brushed his teeth and donned clean under 
fa » S 1 ulte J ly ,0 appreciate the idea that 
ho must adjust 1 is dress according to the social 
etiquette His shirt tl ou h freshly washedw 
frequently rammed his suit though dean is 

“Their mduslna. efficency T lave found is v thcse^iwnlianties make 
ret lo Ic canrared with that of the Americans Hindustani look untidy ^ anties mate the? 
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Dr Das quotes from India a appeal 
to Canada the following testimony of Dr 
& H Lawson M D — 


There is one phase of the Hindu question 
ccncerwng which the majority of the public seem 
to hold most erroneous opinions 1 refer to nis 
personal habits regardmg cleanliness use ot 
alcohol c ! quors etc. As eh p , surgeon on the 
C P It. Steamer Monteagle and later the Tartar 
at the time of the greatest influx of iiindus 
the majority of those people passed under mj 
close observation It was my duty to make a 

thoroiroh physical examination of each imm grant 
at Ilong Kong and although at firat I was 

stroDgly prejud c“d aga nst them 1 lost this 
prejud ce after thousands of them had passed 
through my hands and I had compared them 
vr th the white steerage passengers I had seen 
on the Atlantic. I refer in part cular to the 

^khs and 1 am not exaggerating in the 

least when I say that they were one hundred 
percent cleaner in their habits and freer from 
disease than the Earopean steerage passengers i 
had come in contact with The S hhs impressed 
me as a clean manly honest race, My more recent 
impress ons as surgeon m mm m, camps among 
thousands of white men where immorality is 
nfe has increased my respect for the Sikhs 

A special attempt was made says the 
author to ascertain the amount of vice 


and crime among the Hindustanis on the- 
Pacific Coast One of the points of investi 
gation was the prevalence of venereal 
diseases The evidence quoted shows that 
these were not commoner among them 
than among other races Dr Engel Calexico 
found that these diseases among them were less 
than ainoDg others “From the standpoint 
of health and morals observed Dr Lorry 
I think they compare favorably with any 
other class of citizens 

The evidence quoted also shows that 
m criminality the record of the Hindu is 
not worse but rather better than that 
of other races in America 

Tho author also quotes evidence to show 
that in integrity and the spirit of self 
respect the Indian labourers in America 
stand high 

Dr Das s book ought to be translated 
into the chieE Indian vernaculars— parti 
cularly Hindi 

He has rendered a national service which 
we hope will bo duly recognised and appro 
ciated 


OSKAR VON MILLER, GERMAN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER VISITING INDIA 


P ROF Benoy Kumsr Ssrkar Editor Journal 
of the Indian 'National Chamber ot 
Commerce has received a coramumca 
tion form Fvcellenz Geheiraer Bmrat l)r 
0 kar Yon Miller to the effect that tinder 
the auspices of tho "Norddeutscher Iloyd a 
Oermtn Shipping Company he has been 
vi iting Singapore Java Bali and the other 
islands of the group Dr A on Miller is 
electrical engineer and founder director o! 
the Dtut da 3[,<c>tn (German Mu 'enro ot 
Natural c >cienco and Technology) at Munich 
in Bavaria. . , 

The object of his tra> els is to study the 
collections m the field of the natural sciences 
the historical monuments as well a » the 
sources of water power He i» expected to 


be in Calcutta by the last week of January 
and is likely to spend a month or so visiting 
Benare® Delhi Jaipur Bombay Madras and 
Colombo 

As some of onr engineers and mdostria 
lists as well as persons interested in economic 
development science and technology may 
like to make the personal acquaintance of 
the distinguished traveler a few items of his 
professional and scientific career are being 
enumerated below 

18S1 N lsits tl e Electro-techmcal Exhtbi 
tion at Pans as the government commissioner 
of Bavaria. 

1SS° Organizes the International Electrical 
Fxhibition at Munich the first , of its kind, 
m Cennany 
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1882 A Private society sends him to the 
United States Yta England to study the 
electrical worts 

18S3 Invited by the Austrian Government 
to help the commission preparing the legal 
regulations relating to the industrial use of 
electricity. 

1884 Leaves government service on the 
invitation of Emil Rathenau, the industrialist, 
to be associated with him in his newly 
founded ' German Edison Co’ (which after- 
wards has grown 
into the world- 
famous Allgcmeine 
Elel tnxitaetsgesellsch- 
aft , General Electric 
works for the manu 
facture of electrical 
machineries 

Almost at the same 
time the Berliner 
ElcUn~tlaets-ucrl c is 
establishedby Rethenau 
and Yon Miller with 
the object of furnish- 
ing Berlin with 
electric light 

1890 Returns to 
and begins 
independent 


Munich 
his 

practice 

1891 Invited to 
Frankfurt to organize 
the International 
Electrical Exhibition 
Water power is used 
and electricity is 
carried to a distance 
of 180 kilometres 
(roughly about 113 
miles) Ho “compels 
the distant cascades 
of the Neckar,’ as 
sings a poet, * to 
function on the banks ot the mam ’ 
A wonder of that epoch of electrical indust y 
and science Germany wins world recognition 
as an electrical power 

1891 1900 Undertakes the establishment 
of electncal works of all sorts for (i) Munich 
the Bar UVrlc to operate the industrial 
section of the city ( u ) Ilermannstadt m 
Houmann (ntilizing the water power of the 
Carpathian Mountains), (m) Moran and Bozen 
m Southern Tyrol Austria now in Italy, 
‘ utilizing the water power ol the Etsch River) 
tiv) Tettnang in Wuerttenberg (electrical 


railway), (v) Strassburg in Alsace (now in 
France), (vi) Wiesbaden, (vn) Riga in Russia 
(now m Lettland), (vui) Ludwigshafen, and 
other cities of Central and Eastern Europe 
1896-1903 Publication of Die Yersorgimg 
der Staedte mit Elektnzitaet (Supplying the 
Cities with Electricity), a comprehensive hook 
in two volumes on electncal science and 
industry The utilization of water power has 
attracted the authors greatest attention 

1902 At the ‘ Congress of German 
scientific investigators 
and medical men” 
which sits at Karlsbad 
V Miller formulates 
his precise plan in 
regard to the electri- 
fication of Germany, 
and specially of 
Bavaria ( which is 
poor in coal) 

1911 Submits to 
the Bavanan govern- 
ment the plan for 
the unification and 
centralization of all 
electncal public works 
on the right side of 
the Rhine 

1914 21 The Bayern 
tcerle project develop- 
ed and work com- 
menced. The indus- 
tries and railways of 
the whole of Bavana 
to be operated from 
one mam centre fed 
by water-power 

In addition to the 
professional engineer- 
ing activities by which 
V Miller has been 
able to contribute 
some of the most 
installations to Germany 



_ . Dr Oskar Vm Miller 
Electncal Engineer and founder of the 
Deutsche Museum 


imposing industrial „„ 

and render econmic services to the German 
People his career is noteworthy for the 
establishment of the Deutsches Museum at 
Munich which is one of the most remarkable 
institutions of the world The plan was 
broached in 1903 before the Congress of 
German Engineers winch held its annual 
session that year at Munich The co-operation 
of the geologist 7ittel, the physicist Roentgen 
the engineers Siemens Zeppelin and others 
"*?. SCC ?. ret L The kingdom of Bavana as 
wen aa the German tmpiro came to the help 
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In 1 Q 06 the foundation stone was laid for 
the new building on the Isar Island A part 
c! it was leady by 1916 Bat the whole 
including the library has benn formally 
declared open m 1924 

The psychological origins of the Deutsches 
31 tseum may be briefly described In 1878 
Oskar Yon Miller visited the South Kensing 
ton Museum in London as a young engineer 
And m 1881 as government commissioner he 
had the occasion to attend the International 
Electrical Exhibition at Pans There he 
visited the Conseriafoire des Arts ct Metiers 
It occurred to him that in entire Germany 
there was no institution corresponding to the 
Bnhsh or the French museum of technology 
The German institutions of the 80 s were 
merely school boy collections so to say 
adapted to the requirements of students and 
professors An elaborate Museum for the 
whole people was yet to be built. 

There is another aspect of the question to 


which Y Miller directed his attention He 
noticed that tho technical museums of 
London and Pans were great indeed in the 
collections But neither in the one nor in 
the other was it possible to study the 
scientific discoveries and technical inventions 
in their historical development. The forma 
tive experimental stages in the growth of 
the great discoveries and inventions of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century had 
been neglected as much at Paris as at 
London 

The Deutsches Museum is in dimensions 
the greatest of the technical museums exist 
mg in the world to day And from the 
standpoint of exhibiting the mutual influences 
of natural science and technology the 
Bavarian institution is perhaps unique of its 
kind 

Dr Von Miller is 71 years old and is 
one of the most highly respited of men in 
Germany 


GAUHATI— THE TEMPLE TOWN OF ASSAM* 


T HE 4lst Session of the Indian National 
Congress will have been held at Ganhati 
(Assam) under the presidency of Mr S 
Srinivasa Iyengar ex advocate General of 
Madras, before the publication of the present 
issue of the Modern Reiteu. This is the first 
session of the Indian National Congress held m 
Assam 

Assam is fairly rich m natural resources 
and her natural grandeur is magnificent 
With the lofty mountains standing along 
the north with vast plains bounded by high 
ranges such as Bhutan Khasia Jamtia Naga 
and the Garo hills and with the mighty 
river Brahmaputra majestically Cowing through 
her heart, Assam may stand comparison with 
the most beautiful country in the world 
The total area of the province is 77 000 
sq miles 

Assam is sacred with a thousand 
niemones of India s past glories memories 
culture movement of heroic deeds and in 
Assam from a long time past progressive Hindu 
religion has been a living force It was 

Tj’,®«ed on Gats History of Assam Assam 
‘ s ‘nct Gazetteer and Hatibarua s Congress Guide. 


in Assam that Princess Joymotl practised 
passive resistance and cheerfully bore tho 
tortures of death while firmly refusing to 
disclose the name of her beloved and brave 
husband who was wanted by the king 

Gauhati (Gua hathi— High land covered 
with areca nut trees) is sitnated on the left 
bank of the river Brahmaputra The town 
is located in the district of Kamrnpa The 
origin of the name Kamrupa is mythologi 
cally explained as follows 

When Sati died of vexation at the discourtesy 
shown to her husband Siva by her father Daksha 
Siva overcome by grief, wandered about the world 
earning her dead body on Ins head In order 
to put a stop to his penance, \ishnu followed him 
and lopped awaj the body p ecemeal w ith his 
discos It fell to earth in fifty one different pieces 
and wherever each piece fell the ground was 
held to be sacred. Her organs of generation fell 
on Kamgin ie Nilachal Hill near Ganhati and 
the place was thenceforth held sacred to kamakhya 
As Siva still continued to do penance the other 
gods became afra d that ha would therebv acquire 
universal power and accordingly despatched 
kamdeb the Indian cup d to make him fall in 
love again and thereby break his penance Ha 
succeeded in his mission bat so enraged was Siva 
at the result, that he burnt him to ashes by a 
fiery glance from the eye in the centre of his 
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forehead Kamdeb eventually recovered his original 
form and the country where this took place 
became known as kamrupa (Gait A History of 
Assam p 11) 

Narak Asur, according to legends is said 
to have erected the temple of Katnakshya 
m the heroic period of the Hahabharata He 
made Pragjyotishpur (Modern Gauhati) his 
capital and fortified it There is still a hill 
in the vicinity of Gaahati which is called 
the hill of Narak Asur Narak s son Bhaga 
■datta fought for the Kauravas in the great 
battle of Kurukshetra It was m this holy land 
of Kamrup that ancient sages like Basistha 
Sankaracharya Kasyapa and others found 
uitable places for their Tapasya For many 
centuries the history of the district is involved 
in great obscurity Some historians assert that 
the line of Narak was displaced by a Bndo 
chief who ruled at Gauhati It appears that in 
the 11th century A D kamrnpa was included 
in the territories of the Pala Kings who 
were powerful and civilised monarchs They 
were lords of Pragjyotishpur (Modern Gauhati) 
The huge tanks in the neighbourhood of 
Gauhati and the bricks and mortar found in 



every direction beneath the soil show that it 
must have been a place of great importance 



Basistha Ashram Gauhati 

To the south there are remains of ramparts 
(one made by Arjun the Buragoham in 1667 
AD) nearly four miles distant from the 
rivers bank and it is obvious that such an 
extended line of fortifications could only have 
been held by a large army The contrast 
between the glories of old Gauhati and the 
dead level of mediocrity which is the dis 
tinguishing feature of the district at the 
present day is very marked * In the 16th 
century the Koch Kings came into possession 
of the district The power of this dynasty 
however rapidly declined and in the 17th 
century the district was the scene of continual 
conflicts between the Muhammadans and the 
Ahoms W ithin a short space of 50 years 
Gauhati was taken and re taken no less than 
8 times by rival aspirants and these raids 
brought great misery and hardship upon the 
inhabitants Towards the end of the 17th 
T tUpa f 7u S , defia,tel y incorporated 
“ e a of ft® Ahem Kings 38 Kings 

dy Tu 7 rul l d the countr y which 

™ g A l Bu r m ? begaQ to eiert h,s influence 
Ip/n ™‘ mStra i IO w? of the coaQtr y British 
help was unavoidably asked for An expedi 

r d Z d "l° Richardson was dispatched 
to drive out the Burmese from Assam The 
Barmcso snflered n defeat and accordinc 
I Jn knra i of the treaty of Tnndabo m 
f,?rr,t„r^ l !i? | l i 1116 , B “™ese quitted the 
IdnaSv tr 5 y a ° f . lhe ^seanrese 

Br,t?,h n rrad 10 11,6 °f thB 

British Indian Government And in 

\ ns } a century later Assam has invRed the 
Indian National Congress tn ct,- n r. 4 j 
the future destiny of the ^ 
Indians themselves" lDd,ans br 


* Assam Dt Gazetteer 
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Gauhati is a port of call lor the river 
steamers and an excellent metalled road 
runs from Gaubati Ghat to Shillong the head 
quarters of Assam Tbo town is growing 
steadily and the population in 1872 18S1 

lSJl 1901 and 1921 was 11492 116% 

8. 9 S3 11661 16000 respectively During 

the Ahora rule this town became the residence 
of the Viceroy for Lower Assam Tho Ahom 
Viceroy used to be the ruler of the extensive 
district and was in charge of tho relations 
between Assam and Bengal At that time 
Gaubati was garrisoned by some five or six 
hundred men 

From the European point of view the 
city has not been very attractive Buchanan 
Hamilton in his Memoirs of Assam (1809) 
describes the city as a “very poor place 


Tbo bracing climate of Shillong was perhaps 
more attractive to the Furopean officials who 
did all they conld to effect the transfer of the 
seat of Government from Ganhati to Shillong 
The District Gazetteer states 

For many years after our (British) occupat on 
lianaaii remained the headquarters of the province 
ont it enjoyed a very evil reputation for unhealthy 
ness. GoL Hopkinson the Comm ss oner in 1866 
brought a powerful ind ct nent aga nst the district 
wh ep advocating the transfer of his headquarters 
to Sh Hong The European popnlat on of the 
place must have been very small but death was 
only too busy in their ranks 

Their agitation however was successful 
and even to this day when Assam has got 


the status of a province Shillong is the 
capital of Assam. 

Inspite of the denunciation by Europeans 
the situation of tho town is extremely 
picturesque To the south Ganhati is sur 
rounded by a semi circle of thickly wooded 
hillocks while in front the mighty river 
Brahmaputra rolls on In the centre of the 
river lies a rocky island the further bank 
is fringed with graceful palms and the view 
is ogam shut in by ranges of low hills 
Considerable improvements in drainage and 
water supply have been effected and the town 
la now very healthy 

The most noteworthy event in the recent 
history of Ganhati was the great earthquake 
of 1897 which devastated the whole town 

Ganhati is the chief town and administrative 
headquarters of the district 
and principal centre of trade 
in Lower Assam Tea is a 
flourishing industry m the 
distnct There are good 
educational facilities m the 
town The Cotton college named 
after Sir Henry Cotton formerly 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
is now affiliated to the Calcutta 
University up to M A standard 
Besides there is a Law College 
(Earle Law College) and a 
large number of H E 
Schools 

Recently a museum under 
the appellation of Kamrupci 
Anusandkan Samtiy have been 
established at Gauhati It will 
surely bring to light all the 
past glories of Assam that are 
now consigned to oblivion 
Gauhati has aptly been called the temple 
town of Assam About two miles to the 
west of Modern Gauhati on the summit of the 
Isilachal Hill lies the Kamakhya temple —a 
place of pilgrimage visited by the Hindus 
from every part of India. 

Kamakhya should bo vis ted by every lover of 
the p cturesqne A paved causeway which trad 
tion says was constructed by Narak Asur thousands 
of years ago stretches from the Trunk Road to the 
spur on wh ch the temple stands The path is 
steep and the rocks had been worn to a b! ppery 
smoothness by the feet of generations of pilgrims 
The 8 des of the h U are rocky m places even 
prec p tons but wherever they can find afoot hold 
the r ants of the freest have driven the r roots 
into the earth and huge pepul and rubber trees 
cast the r shadows over the path At e ther end 
it passes through an archway of fine masonry and 
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here and there the rocks along the side have been 
hewn into the semblance of sods From the summit 
of the hill there is a magnificent view over the sur 
rounding country Its feet are washed by the 
mighty Brahmaputra whose channel at this point 
is shut in by rocks on either hand To the south 
there are the tumbled masses of the Khasia Hills 
rising out of the alluvium a9 cliffs rise out of the 
sea, the flat and fertile valleys with which they 
are intersected forming a striking contrast to their 
precipitous and jungle coiered s des On the north 
are fields of golden rice and yellow mustard 
groves of palms and feathery bamboos surrounded 
and enclosed by rockj h 11s while far away in 
the distance are the blue range of Bhutan and the 
snowy peaks beyoud 

Another place of pilgrimage situated m 
the vicinity of Gauhati is the U nananda 
island — the place which was the delight o 
Umi Siva Stnha built a temple at this place 
in 1720 A D and dedicated it to Siva and 
Parvati 

Near the TJmananda there is mother 
small hillock called TJrbasi and on the north 
bank of the river stands on a rocky promon 
tory the temple of Asuaklanta The story 
goes that Snkrishna halted here with Rnkmmi 
and the holes now visible in the rocks have 
been made by his horse s hoofs Near about 
lies the temple of Ugratara and Chatrdkar 
The most interesting temple near Gauhati is 



Man rock in the middled the mer Brahma 
■putra with the signal pillar Gauhati 
Miagraha (nine planets) It stands on the 
summit of a low hill on the east of the town 
and the roof of the dome has completely 
disappeared. Looking down from above on 
to the floor of this open cockpit are ** 0 ° 
altars of the sun moon and other seven 
^planets The I asistha Asrnm lies nine 
' w '^«outh of Gauhati amongst tho most 
'TTA Picturesque surroundings The 
**■■***^17 51 A D by Rajah 


who is said to have spent some time in the 
locality Ritdresuar is another temple near 



Umananda Island Gauhati 
Gauhati erected by Siva Singh in memory of 
his father the hero Rndra Singha who died 
m 1714. At Hajo near Gauhati stands the 
celebrated temple containing the image of 
Nnsingh Avatar of Yishnu and Buddhists 
too consider this as a place of pilgrimage 
The place is also regarded as the holy Poa 
Mecca of the Muhammadans 

To the north bank of the Brhamaputra 
just opposite to Gauhati lies the battle field 
of Saraighat Here the army of Aurangzeb tin 
dertbe command of Raja Ram Sing had to suffer 
m lgnorainous defeat at the hands of Lachit 
Bar Phukan in 1668 The historical associa 
tion of Saraighat is revered by every Assamese 
Ibe Congress town is located at Pandu 
about four miles off modern Gauhati where 
the Fauduvas are said to have halted for 
some time during their exile The temple of 
Shu a, known as Pandimath was said to 
have been founded by the Pandavas 

The Congress Town itself is divided into two 
P ai 'f 'he Gongre^s grounds proper and the 
Leaders Camp The Leaders Camp is built on 
knd on the Brahmaputra towards the 
S& °f 9i0 £ a pdu Ra lway Station and is about 
nail a mile off from the Congress grounds proper 
, Longress grounds proper are at the foot 
?L V 10 Kamakhya hill and the Pandu Feeder 
T ^? s ? s trough a portion of it encircling the 
portion The entire Congress Town com 
L*L a 7* ° f , about l(b acres of land The 
pa^hon is located in the centre of the grounds 
be delegates camp on the north west, and 
thl pTh L,™ ttase3 9 n % south west and facing 
c J° un d s The romantic spot on the 
with the th n^^ h iS? patra wherc the special cottage 

8 camp is situated has been 
raujanpur The man gate of the 
22255? ha .l been named Swaraj gate The 

Gandhi 1 rSl e «.vV? e P avilloa has been named 
Uanctni gate, while Ansan gate is the name 
given to the southern gate * p c S 


•Congress Go de 
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IBbofcs m the following languages trill be noticed Assamese Bengali Enghsh, French German 
Gujarati Hindi Italian Kanarese Afalayalam Marathi , Nepali Onya Portuguese Punjabi rmdhx 
Spanish Tamil Telugu and Urdu Newspapers periodicals school and college textbooks ana their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets reprints of magazine articles addresses etc mil not be noticed. The 
receipt of books recened for review will not be acknowledged nor any queries relating thereto aiisxcered 
The renew of any look is not guaranteed Books should be sent to our office addressed to the Assamese 
Reviewer the Hindi Reviewer the Bengali Reviewer etc according to the language of the books No 
enlinsm of book reviews and notices mil be published— Editor M R ] 
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Sceses from Itdian Life By Sarda Charan 
yk\l R. Chatterjee 91 Lpper Circular Road 
Calcutta Rs 2 Postage extra 
This is a beautiful album of twenty five draw 
by SaradacharaD Ukil finely printed on ait 
IjpPer There are besides a charminp drawing on 
'he cover and a photographic portrait of the artist 
/here are brief descriptions of the pictures A 
loreward by Dr James H Cousins enhances the 
ralue of tho album Dr Cousins says 

Mr Ukils drawings are not sketches m the 
rough sense They are fintshed works m the r 
own class They throb with a common melodic 
fervour \et each gives in its own way the artists 
emotional and intellectual response to the touches 
ot the multifarious life of his country 
He concludes — 

lots book will hnnc an exquisite pleasure to 
overy lover of art and will do much to reveal true 
fudia to India herself as - well as to other peoples. 

X 


,, Dfbits ami Crfi its -Bj Rudyard Kipling 
Macmillan Dominions Edition 

This new and interesting volume contains some 
tntnerto unpublished poems nearly all being 
inspired by the war and a similar set of short 
stones —some of them of war and the post armistice 
penod 

Of the poems one \meyard beginning with 
ko a!rea(, y famous lines At the eleventh hour 
ne came though written with dignified restraint 
ot not been soothing to American prido 

'‘? 33 already evoked considerable criticism there 
~S> . least one striking parody has already been 
Pub! shed m retort 

Mr Kipling s stones are always welcome 
,f*5 c, al!y as of Lite we have received so little 
Pen All the stones however of this 
senes have not attained the usual high watermark 
^“.“■•Plings genius Some of them are quite 
"?i! Dary and provide dull reading but there are 
Where which sparkle with the usual brill atce of 
‘aSJ Popular author On the gate The Janeites 
ou U that thought are very readabe and 
mteresting stones 

P DA* 

o Titr L niters il Reugkn of Sri Chaitanya B / 
r\! Kartndra hath t lattinee B A Madlur 
innl an sa Bhalan PanthaU ~4 Par go as Let gal 
J 6 pnee six annas 


Th s little pamphlet of 32 pages consists of two 
essays on IT orld Peace and on Modem Vavshnausm 
the Religion of Sn Chaitanya Tho author is a 
devout follower of the Gauaiya or Bengal school 
of \ aisnavism and Reproposes the religion of Sri 
Ohaitanva as the solution of the evils of the 
age The discourse between Sri Chaitanya 
and Raja Raman aoda as narrated in that 
great book of Bengal \aishnavi«m which is indeed 
one of the greatest works of Indian religion and 
philosophy the Chaitanya Charitamrtta of Krishna 
das Kaviraja is taken as the basis of the author s 
arguments and he emphasises on the idea that 
all other religious experiences are but stages or 
stepping stones to the highest form of experience 
which is that of ecstatic love for God as ihe lover 
of the soul the madhura rasa of the \aisnavas It 
is a slight little work and although neither respired 
nor deep or erudite the auothor’s conviction and 
his earnest desire to draw all to the beauty of the 
ideal of Sn Chaitanya have all our sympathy 


HAxnpopk to Matiieiuv By Vishnu Bhikaji 
Dabake Head mastn Municipal School Mall eran 
1924 pp 120 with map C t llu stations price Re 


This is a guide to the hill station of Matheran 
near Bombay giving detailed reformation in all 
matters connoted with the place The wnter is a 
Resident of the town and is in love with this beau 
tiful spot on the Ghats and what is more knows 
all that a resident who is acting as a guide to new 
comers should know abont it His book thus being 
written with both knowledge and svampathv is sure 
to be helpful to the sojurner or visitor to Matheran 

S K. C 


Histort of Indian Tariffs Bg \ J Shah B 
A Ph D (Fcon ) Lotul Puthshers—Thacke & Co 
Bombay <& London Price Rs < 8 


This book is an attempt to provide a non 
partisan history of the development of tariff policy 
in Inda At a t me when inter imperial economic 
and tariff problems are drawing so much of 
attention the work is very opportune 
, The subject has been studied by periods 
classified areoxdmg to the problems which 
dom rated them The first chapter deals with 
the native customs system especially under the 
jlcgnnl* Customs at the ports did not then 
exceed o v c advalorem but the trade of India 
was obstructed by an elaborate system of inland 
transit duties. The second chapter deals with the 
period from 1 6o to IS33 and describes the 
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British attempts at fiscal reconstruction on pro- General Bank of India established in 178C was a 
vmcial basis Dunns the period from 1833 and limited Ini ihty bank with a hundred sharehddera 
1875 dealt -with in the third chapter, many of the (not more than 400 quarter shareholder) which 
most pressing reforms on lines of tree trade some were pnvilegi >d as original sm«cn bora Art 
policy had been introduced m the customs system 8 of the Articles of the Bank said The subscribers 
of India. In chapter I\ Dr Shah examines shall be liable to no risk or claim bejond the 
thoroughly all the tendencies that led to the nmount of their subscription 

tariff pofrey i a ladis. dazing the first ha?/ a! the Hr Siaho gives some good specimens of tho 
19th century and exposes now the subordination instruments of banking of uioso days both European 
of India to 13 ntish interests was 'ilways tho chief and indigenous and these form one of the most 
characteristic of the tanfT policy framed for India, interesting features of the book Tho raider is 
In the fifth sixtli and seventh chapters which struck everywhere m tho book ly one outstanding 
cover the period between 18>7 and 18% we aspect of early Furopean Banking in India. Jit is 
notice how with the m'lin object of encouraging the constant effort made by those Umbers to adapt 
the interests of British trade and industries tho themselves to local conditions and tho readiness 
principles of Free trade were practised with with which they went m for even danng erpen- 
vengeance in India, irrespective or all financial ments. In tho conclusion of his book Mr binna 
and industrial needs of the country, often against states a reason for the success of European Ban li- 
the strong and continuous protests of tho Govt of ing in India. When these Bankers came to India, 
of India and always against a unanimous public tho indigenous banking was in an advanced state 
opinion The eighth chapter has been de\ oted to of development and ono wonders how the Europeans 
tanff changes between 189G and 1922 Generally could establish themselves m Indio. Mr cm ha 
speaking the old policy of free trade was continued says ‘The reason is that they supplied a want and 
till 1914, except at times when strong foreign made important contributions to banking in India 
competition endangered British or Imperial He also says In tracing the history of early huro- 
mterests From 1914 the financial stress of the pean tanks many questions naturally arise in tho 
war caused large increases m the low pre-war mind of the economic enquirer The first is why did 
tanff of India, and consequently Impenal Pre- not the indigenous banks adapt themselves to tho 
ferenco became a subject of 6cnous discussion new conditions W hr was it necessary to establish 

The Indian movements for a protective tariff and European tanks with state aid i We liavo seen 
I-iscal autonomy also gradually developed after that the indigenous bankers were willing to accept 
the war till the Indian Fiscal Commission re- Bengal Bank Post Bills in preference to their 
commended in protection with discrimination time honoured Atinrfis Their failure to adjust 


Tho Bool thus affords an excellent compendium 
of facts relating to the tariff history of India and 
dispassionately delineates the issues with a 
language at once forceful and convincing 

N, S. 

Early European Bankimj nr India with some 
REFLECTIONS ON PRESENT CONDITION BlJ 17 Slllha 
certified, Associate of the Institute of Bankers 
London Published by Macmillan ana Co Ltd 
St Martin s Street London 1927 Price Sh 12 6 
net 

This book is a distinct contribution to the 
economic History of Modern India. Many of us 
have studied deep and well the political history of 
this period in the hope of mastering the details 
of the evolution ^ our serfdom but few have 


themselves to the new circumstances must there- 
fore he ascribed not to their narrowness or con- 
servatism but to the circumstances of the timo ’ 
What were these circumstances ? We are tola 
* during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
when-ihe Last India Co., was m power without 
resj»nsibihty most of tho foreign trade passed out 
of the hands of the people. The inland trade was 
also monopolised b} the servants of the Co. for a 
considerable time. As a result of this indigenous 
bankers naturally lost their old pre-eminence ’ So 
the mam and real reason was here rather than in 
the excellence of European Banking 
The book islwell printed and got up 

A. C 

Economic Annals of Bfkoal —By J C Smha 


leaHy understood how important it is lor the Bender and Mead of the Ltcpariment of Economies 
realisation of this ideal to hunt up the forgotten a , n ,d Polities Dacca University Pulltshcd by 
chapters of the history of Britain a economic Macmillan and Co Ltd St Martin Street 
conquest of India. One Plassey did not achieve London 1927 Pnee Sh 12 6 net 

this It was slow and tedious work but it Daid Prnf T p „„ . , , , 

IhlSoflnd.?™ 1 ^ they eotby luting His book J on the early hTstoTof l^glo-BeSi 

Mr Smha h£r shown himself to be a hard b^everv studenf of ™ 11 1)0 we &”?!h 

worker Not only that he has nrnverl himcai f iT. Si , every s,uaent of Indian economics. British 
be methodical and as possessing a clear idea of what Imdia^an^t^^on cm c/ r H, n v! sb e t Cl Sj D i lcS 
he is aiming at Early European Banking min™ Sta be r, r . daled , t 2 

and Mr Smha has gone systematically over the oonouer Tnrtia^W mi Brlta,n not 

records of the Impenal Bank of India the Bengal r, The COD( l ue8t 

Government Record Office, the Impenal Remrf f ^ -^5 ad h / ecOQOmic mrans. 

Office thelihraiy of the Ihstituteof BankerslS,? tS ameciT °/ S 0 ™"” 1 ? b, , s ! or T 

the India Office etc The result has been that ™s E^lSiK Prrf^r? fundamental political 

book cootams intonuation -which no othi bSk „ ha . “ s » 1™1 

contains and gives us definite answers where we had nmvpr in CC Tt^L,i° f ife ? se * of . Bn, jsh economic 
to be satisfied before with only vague comeeturts S? v^'A treatment of the subject 

WEo knew tb at India had a joint stocklf^knwe senbment and figare3 « DOt 
than hall a century before England had any Ihe toTtoS^StSeS^wteS 
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to support his own views For example ho thinks 
that the estimate of Digby of the drain of wealth 
from Bengal after Plasseyto be exaggerated Instead 
of it being 500/1 000 million pounds Prof Smha 
thinks the dram amounted to about £40 millions 
(then) or considering the present fall in the 
purchasing power of the Rupee £200 millions 
(cow). He, nevertheless, considers this dram to 
have been extremely injurious to the economic 
life of Bengal The increased exports from 
Bengal representing part of the drain, were 
of little good to Bengali industry on account of 
their oppressiye and exploitative nature Prof 
Smha gives a long and detailed account of the 
anuses prevalent during this period. 

The blast India Co and their hirelings were out 
to make monev and some of their deeds show to 
what depths they descended for the sak(* of lucre 
« hen they were virtual rulers of Bengal in 1770 
a famine of temble intensity broke out in that 
province Selling of children eating leaves 
grass and eien dead bodies were of common 
occurrence during the famine The East India 
Co. *s Government practically did not move a muscle 
to save the people who were dying like fleas. In 
one case a grant of five rupees a day was made 
fw » province containing 400000 people 1 

There are manv other items of information in 
the book which deserve reproduction but space 
does not permit fulfilment of our desire to do so 
'«e congratulate Prof Sinha on the excellent 
quality of his treatise and hope he will wnte often 
aud more. 

A C 

The New Spirit Bj Ravtlork Ellis fourth 
4- niton mth a neti preface. Constable and 
Company Ltd. 250 Bp. C s. net. 1926 


of the famous tragedy Will be very helpful to 
University students 

Harems of a REronmovAnr Bn Vpendra Nath 
Bamrjee Published by A L Chakraiarty 46-1 
Duraa Charan Milter St Calcutta /}> 174 Price 
Re 1-8 1925 

The author of thi3 interesting book was a labell- 
ed anarchist and was tried and deported as such 
during the Swadeshi movement He narrates a 
pathetic story of a futile endeavour in his humor 
ous clear out style The original memoirs were 
written in Bengali 

Glmpses or Village life nt Northern India 
By Hon'ble Thahir Rajendra Singh MLC Thacker 
H>uiA. cC Co , Calcutta Pp 132 Price Rs 3 

Thi9 volume is the collection of several well- 
written essays on Indian village life The author 
has given the pictures of familiar things and scenes 
in a pleasant form The book is written from the 
standpoint of agriculture and will at least give 
some idea to the reader of what the Indian village 
life is like The book is well got up but the price 
seems to be too high 

Character BuitoErs Bj Kharshedji Cawasji 
Desai Naiasan 1925 Pp 002 Price not given 

Mr Desai has really done a great service to 
his country by the publication of this very useful 
book.— The sayings of the great, the lofty ideas 
of master minds of ancient and modern times are 
highly valuable for moral and religious upliftment 
of the younger generation The utility of the 
book has l*een enhanced by refiaong the life- 
sketches of the authors to their sayings The get- 
up is excellent. 


.Thu, book was written m 1890 by Hr HavelocA 
Allis who was then quite young The author now 
brings out the book exactly as it was written 
he has his reasons for domg this He thinks that 
the ideas given in the book were much in advance 
of the times and what was then considered to be 
Outrageous and “ultra wi tl now be take a S3 quite 
Sober views The book consists of five critical 
Assays on Didero* Heines V hitman. Ibsen and 
Tolstoi with an introduction and a conclusion 
The essays are not merely literary criticisms .the 
author has tried to infuse in them his own ideas 
about the tendencies of the age Hence the name 
jNew Spirit’ The author writes in the preface 
One might best indicate the nature of that spirit 
I thought by ca refull} selecting certain significant 
personalities and studying them in the light of 
one s own personal temperament.” The book is 
a personal document put into an impersonal shape. 
The way in which Mr Ellis discusses about the 
social, moral religious and intellectual revolutions 
then going on through the 'writings of the authors 
selected is quite unique Ue has played with a 
dangerous weapon and has come out successful 
only because he is dexterous. The book will be 
of real interest to students of medera literay 
movements. 

SiLursrctREV ILurtcr Edited tnth » itroditc- 
tion notes and illustrations by A mamath. J ha Ji-> 
Ml ahabad. The I whan ptss Limited. 1936 

This is a beautifully got up annotated I edition 


The Century of Life By Attrobmdo Ghose 
The Shamaa Publishing House Madras Pp 133 
Price 114 


Tha Nih Shataka of Ihe famous root Bhartn- 
liari has been freely rendered in to English verse 
by Sj Ghose The renderings were made more 
than 20 years ago Every piece is like a gem 
clear and sparkling— the translations are really 
good We give below one or two SJoka’s ?— 


(1) It is not armlets that adorn a man 
Nor necklaces all crammed with moonbnght 

pearls. 

Nor baths, nor ointments, nor arranged curls 
Tis art o: excellent speech that only can 
Adorn him jewels pensh, garlands fade 
This only abides and glitters undelayed 
(2) Like shadows of the afternoon and moon 
Friendship in good men is and m the base I 
All vast the lewd mans in its first embrace. 
But lessens and wears away the others born 
A dwarfish thing grow s giantlike apace 
Considering the bulk and matter the price of 
the book is high. 


nsii™ ^ 1ICC, 1 B, J Ow/ Roberts, 

Uodder ana Stoughton is bd 

This is an addition to the list of Hohdav 
Fiction given m the last month’s Reviews It 
will provide a good four hours reading and will 
repay purchase 
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„ Snf™ '’frELlTat? PrZ ver? tSS a frfoS]e T Ssek"t^e,>;3? 

Gopal Bangalore Press Bangalore U y the cam es in the English newspapers English 


n ‘ i i ' the names in tne nrngnsu newspapers 

Bs 2 (paper coier) f orms 0 f these might have been given to advantage 

The selection consists of some -pieces ot Tbls however is a small matter and does no 


very unscieuuuo aiju iuomuk » 

the names in the English newspapers 


The selection consists oi bumo >- 

Bhartnhari Santi Sataka rendered into English maiC41AU , ol . cv 

some poems of Eobert Borns and several wide popularity 

from other poets In selecting the compiler has 
considered only those l»«*a vta* beem or 
■with a moral to make the book useful to young 
students b E D 


forms of these might nave neen given to auiauwsc 
This however is a small matter and does nor 
materially affect the book for which we vnsn a 


S K C 


HINDI 


BENGALI 


Sas Iy \t Sex 0 Barttajias Chin (Sin \at- 
Srv A>» Modioin- CimA.' Jyotish Kumar Gango 
pad ] jag to be lad of Messrs Cl akraiarlty 
Chaltern <L C 0 Lid ^ 15 College Square Calcutta 
Bengali 1 ear 1333 pp 148 Price Be 1 4as 


Viciuti a TrvAJ.A By Pu idit KaUcharan 
Sarnia Published by the Prem puslahalaya F ilri i 
lagan Agra Pp 202 

Ihe book under notice is the result of anti 
Munammedan propaganda by the Arya Saniajists 
and professes to show into the mysteries in connec- 
tion with the life and doctrine of the Islamic 
prophet. Many original texts are freely quoted 
but we fear they are construed to serve the purpose 


rf,„ 0 „ veil written book on the life of the Dul P e Iear “ e O rB consiruea to serve tne purpose 

SdiSrcment * ">» ■#» W. are.?' OP.mon that there » M 


_ » i™. (nnrv hi • Hehievement « tne auuior we are ot opinion tnat mere is no 
China “ "i’A sort of vilhficfltion We trust learned 


6 = u r e Ku nru cent-iliv citiiafion in Phini gam in mis sort oi viiiiucation we trust learneu 

TMd^t With nl^Mwe One n f the Muhummadans should meet the arguments of the 
and we have read it with pl«isure One of the author who baseg them 0Q lhe very Islamlc 

documents of old 


strongest and most powerful revolutions — 
taking place before our eyes fraught with such 
momentous consequences to humanity We of 
Ind a should take some interest in the recent 
history and current affairs of our great neighbour 
as there is a great deal for us to learn from the 
march of events which have transformed China 
during the las fifteen yearn— transformed her not 
only politically but also socially and intellectually 
The publication of a book like this which is 
nothmg if no f opportune shows that such an 
interest is not absent m our country The writer 
is young student who has studied modern Chinese 
history and the Chinese question closely and with 
discrimination his source of information naturally 


Masoviisam Bj Chanhamavh Sukul Mi 
I T The Ganga P istakalaja Off ce Lvekfiow 
pp 134 

A popular treatise on psychology The appendix 
gives English eqivalents of the technical terms 
used in the book 


Bharativa Ituias Xa B iougolik Adiiaka Bj 
Prof Jayehandra It djalankar Published bj 
the Jlin h Bha an Lahore Pp 104 

Pandit Vidyalankar has touched upon a very 
interesting ^ subject His considerations on the 


enough being books and journals in English and geographical and orographmal peculiarities of India 
he has done a real service to Bengali readers by |beu new light on Indian history and civilization 
giving them an eminently readable resume of the ,be strategic points determined the military 

national movement in China as embodied m the enterprises m this land is most ably dealt utb 
life of Sm \at sen He is dispassionate though Ai-nm gm.v. n,. , T , 

sympathetic, and he has an eye for the essentials ■> » ,/?/,* w h , •^’{ arc l an BhaUa 

of trie story and he has been quite successful A°. enc H, 

m this his first literary venture. U , a Zl n Road Cala,ila Pi W/ 104 xnih 5b 

A book like this will make excellent reading 

for grown up school boys and junior college students Th s book is the hindi translation of the English 
and advanced college students also will read it with verson of Louis Eunhe s German work on treatment 

E ft There is a brief preliminary survey of early of the physiognomical defect of the human body 
nese history and culture, followed by the biogra- This most important and interesting subject is 
phv of Sun let sen h s career his struggles and popularly treated and the plates elucidate the 
sufferings and the f sht against the Hanchus the contents 
founding of the republ c, and then the story of n 

internal dsorders and fore gn intrigue There , i J d ted B ajaratna Das P fl- 

are chapters on Suns personality and on theoldand ltsnt PpJrf-,.i h ?b f Sa < s Eaja Daruma Be ares 
modern educational systems in China, on the stndent PP u v+ ' ‘ + y/I 

pol ti ul movement and on the present political Thsold work on rhetonc by Mahara ia Taavant 
situation in Ch na. including the question of the Singh of Jodhpur who lived at time of khih iS 
Bolshevik influence in the country and Aurangzib ii wpII oALa Pk Ja i ia 3 

l “ k * Dd ,°” l , s ' ■»<«>» Point vo Klosmry bl Mr Brajihtna Das Tff Sreretirr ”o 
wish tho author were a little more careful and the Nagan Pnwharmi Sabha nf JS 

thstu te Md na. ol the Chmoso raS wrtat of dlo men “ A " ° 

Tho author should have read up something on .. RlveD 

tl :e pronunciat on of ch ncse as wntten in Roman ^ PUtht Jagan latlprosal 

cliarar tors and glided his Ikngali transenpt ons 9lPj redt - P* W *1 el bf/ tl e llmdi P stchElMian 
necotd ugly wh ch as thev sUnd in his book a.-, 181 Ilamso i 1 oad tala tla Pp I ,S “ W 

lkngah approxunat ons of Fnglt. h mispronounm Plain social drama 
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Biukatii Aran swu, Part 1 Bj BJiagawan 
das Ktla The Ganja Pustakalaya Office I ucknotc 
Pi> 2>b 19 ° j 

A popular treatise on political economy of India 
The chapter on domestic economy is specially 
interesting _ T , 

Rames Ba tr 


PrucRiT VrAk\«AN — By Pindit liechardas 

Jn a i Doshi Published by the Gujarat Puratalha 
Vrndir Ahmedabad 19*5 353 Price Its 4 
Under the auspices of the Gujarat Vidyapith 
the Gujarat Puratattva Mandir is doing good work 
in the domain of Indology and a number of usefnl 
books popularising the study of Pali and Praknt 
through the Gojrati language have been bronght 
out. The present work forms a very good grammar 
of Prakrit, perhaps the best of its kind in an 
Indian language and students of Praknt outside 
Gujarat should also be able to to use this 
book to advantage, as the Praknt is given 
in Devan agan character and the Gujrati rules 
which are also printed in Devan agan are 
ea*y to follow at least for speakers of the 
Aryan languages. The author treats of the four 
dialects of Praknt— Maharashtn which with him 
as with orthodox Jain scholars generally, is Praknt 
proper and Saurasem Magadhi, Paisachi and 
Apabhransa. He tabes Hemachandra as his model 
There is an introduction of some 49 pages the 
greater part of which is taken up in discussing 
the nature and name of the language of the Jama 
canonical texts— the so-called Ardhamayadhi dialect 
The author thinks that this speech is not the true 
Ardharaagadhij— it does not agree with the typical 
Magadhi Speech as desenbed by the graramanans 
and as found used in the car'ier dramatists to 
except in one point— the use of — i for the nominative 
smgular of— n— nouns medieval Jama authors 

called it simply Praknt or sometimes Anna 
pralnt and implied tacitlv its close agreement 
with Praknt proper or Maharashtn and flenia 
chandra did not treat this so-called Ardha magadni 
separately in his grammar bnt he included under 
the other Praknts specially Maharashtn thereby 
also implying its being a form of the last and not 
a separate dialect He quotes with apjiroval the 
statement of an old writer kraraadisvara that 
Ardhamagadhi is a mixed dialect partly Prakrit 
U-r Maharashtn) and partly Uaralhi— a statement 
which isalso accepted by Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastn 
whoso view Mr Doshi cites The author is orthodox 
or unscientific in )us outlook and his uncntical 
acceptance of the opinions of the Prakrit Grammar 
lans goes hand m hand with a failure to apprecta.e 
the proper line of development of the middle or 
1 raknt stage of the arvan speech as well as the 
question of dialectal differentiation in Praknt lhe 
fact that a number of different local dialects occur 
>n the Asokan inscnptions, and that the Aspkan 
graphic system emploved a single consonant tor a 
doubled one (e g writing apa but reading iyipa 
skt a/pa) are not realised by him The only 
jaltrablo thing in the introduction is the quotation 
(with a Gujarati translation) of an interesting 


passage from a M S of the Praknta Kuvalayamala 
of Daksmjacihna Sun which mentions the 
characteristics of the peoples of different tracts of 
India, like Golla (Ganda) Madhyades3, Magadha 
Gurjara Malava etc and gives a typical expression 
from ther dialects , . , ... 

The introduction apart the book is a valuable 
compilation and is fairly exhaustive for a book 
intended for beginners Copious examples have 
been given even if they are a little uncritically 
disposed especially under phonology Declensionat 
ana conjugational forms have been given in full 
and frequentl j Pali forms are quoted in the foot 
notes to explain the Prakrit This was a happy 
idea. Some attention ha3 been paid to the 
formative affixes a side often neglected in Prakrit 
grammars Finally a Dhaiupalha of Prakrit roots 
on the authority if Hemachandra has been given 
the Praknt roots tadbh'v a desi or tatsama being 
given as equivalents in sense of Sanskrit roots 
On the whole the book will 6erve its purpose 
verj well viz to act as a handbook of Praknt 
grammar for Btudeuts and we wish it a wide 
circulation 

S K C 

SAVKsmm MAnADHAUAT Bj Ratipatiran 
Udyamram Pand /a B A Printed at the Surya 
prakash Printing Press Ahmedabad Golden lettered 
Cloth Coier uith Colow el Pictures Pp 344 
Price Ps 4 8 1 1925 ) 

Laoitt MAnABJurAT By the same Autlor 
also printed at Ahmedaba! Cloth covered Pp 158 
Price Re 0-12 0 ( 1926) 

There are two translations of this well known 
epic of India m Gujarati but those who did not 
care to go through those elaborate works were in 
want of a connected histoncal narrative shorn of 
the passages intended more for advice than 
narration, and this want has very well been 
supplied by Mr Pandya. who lias written out the 
whole story from the Sansknt original in a simple 
but dignified style adapted to the incidents described 
The book is appreciated uniformly by thoso who 
read it and that is no small recompense to the 
writer Tne first book is m comparison with the 
second and smaller one a sort of edition de l ixe 
and tne publisher has done well n entrusting the 
abbreviation to the same writer as he being full of 
the sulject was the most proper person to render 
it into still simpler language for school children 
for whom it is intended It contains many aids 
in the shape of explanations for students and 
altogether we think it is bound to prove useful to 
them 

Jact Guimr Poets Part I Bj Mol anlal 
Dalichand Desai B A LL B laid Hgh Court 
Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Panting Pcs* 
AJtm&dabad Cbtcr Pp 3 9 0—65f Pice 

This is a treasure house of old poems written 
by Jam poets in Gujarati between the \IIfth and 
\V1I centimes of the \ ikrama Era The collection 
is the result of Mr Desai s persistence and 
assidaity as he has left hardly a single Jain Bhandai 
unexplored wherever aod whenever he could 
help it His opinion is that prior to the \UIth 
century the literature of Gujarat was written 
in Apabramsha (very old Gujarati) and hence 
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he has taken that century as the starting point 
for his collection A preface of staggering volnme 
consisting of 320 pages containing a short history 
of old Gujarati forms an important part of this 
book If the author calls this a short history we 
wonder what the size of his preface would have 
been had it been a full one He passes in rapid 
review the different stages of the idevelopment of 
the language from Sanskrit to Prakrit, thence to 
Shaursem and Paishachi Apabramsha old Gujarati 
to its present State He asserts the principle that 
the prior or older forms of the language were not 
dying or becoming dead but that they were de- 
veloping and presenting an altered exterior The 
preface is replete with quotations from very old 
writers m support of the facts stated bv the writer 
who is at pains to show that so far as the language 
or vehicle for expression was concerned there 
was no difference or distinction between the 
writings of Jam and non Jam (Brahmin) writers 
in those far off days just as there is none now 
We congratulate Mr Desai in his magnum opus 
and await the second part with great interest 

Kin 


TELUGD 

Sra Vasuraya CHATCFRABnAMDiiAini By Vaddathi 
Sibbaraja Kan Rajakmun Iry Saraswati Pi ess 
1925 Price Its 180 Pp 304 

This is a collection of the poetical writings of 
the author extending over nearly half a century 
Though there is no single central theme running 
throughout the book the poems are grouped 
under four headings— the first part is a collection 
of poems on stray topics, the poems on the 
description of natural scenery which form the 
llnd part are really of great value. The third 
part consists of some brilliant translations of 
Sanskrit pieces The fourth part is purely auto- 
biographical and 13 written in chaste and elegant 
style. The poems (from page 281 to 287) are 
written in Sricgara rasam and on every captivating 
and would not fail to interest the reader 

This reminds us of the Bhimim "Vilasamn written 
by \aganatha Kavi It need not be stated that 
the author has done a s gDal service to the cause 
of the Telugu language by republishing his 
writings in a compact fonn 

B Ramachaotiu Ban 


Batvittuustha Paeicuata on ItxroDrcTiov to 
T U E .c bc w^ C T 0 ^ r i OL1 ^, BjProfSD Javdclar 
of the Ttlak Ma) a V djalaya Poona Pubhsled 
by hmself rage, 500 J’nce Its 3 

Marathi literature is growing at a rapid pace 
but the percentage of books on serious subjects 
of practical importance is so small that we 


welcome the appearance of this book with 
spec a! pleasure I olities in our country wa9 at 
one time confined more or less only to English 
knowing people but that time is now long past 
No man did more to familiarise the people of 
Maharashtra with politics in their own tongue 
than the late Lokmanya Tilak and as a result 
the circle of persons who take a keen interest 
in the political affairs of their own country is 
growing daily wider It is therefore appropriate 
that the authorship of such an important and 
much needed Marathi book should fall on one 
who is a professor in the Tilak ilaha Yidyalaya 
of Poona. The Book is divided into three parts— 
historical descriptive and theoretical The first 
part explains the necessity and origin of the 
institution called state and traces its evolution 
right up to the present stage of its 
development the second part broadly reviews 
the existing forms of government in 
the different parts of the world such as England 
America, France, Germany Japan Canada South 
Africa and India while the third part gives an 
able exposition of the necessity of government 
its present and potential sphere of operation the 
defects of the present form of Government m 
India and the directions in which their removal 
could be sought The purpose of the book is 
modest and that is to present to the new student 
a broad view of general principles of politics in 
the setting of its historical development The 
author disclaims any attempt at originality or new 
discovery but inspite of this disclaimer he has 
Sieved a measure of originality if 
originality is not confined solely to any thing new 
that one may have to say The originality of 
“*> 3 h°°k consists in the arrangement of the 
?^ iec i s j Heated The method of the r pre«enta 
™ PjS manner of exposition ounce a high 
ofstoHon the part of the author who 
»F ain3 rru t0 raa . ke the book as intel 
torefU 8 ?* au-hor has constantly 

™ , * ? ‘.u the ?^ er systems of Indian polity 
“i the evolution of British polity but all 
such references are marked by an effortless dis 
bm either way 

V,, t 6 b0 9 k remarkably free from the imposing 
but confounding u*e of technical words 
ne^ nf Orally the besetong w£k 

ness of new authors ana the dread of the lav 

ttfssi ara 

sir,? sr. 

^ G Apte 



GLEANINGS 


The British Strike 

\\ e give below several conflicting op nions re- 
tarding: the recent British Strikes— 

Sir Colviu the ch el Editorial writer olthe 
London J form >g Post wrote 
The unconditional surrender of the workers 
was the knowledge that the broad masses of 
Ihe workers to use a Communist phrase could 
mot much longer be prevented from retnrning to 
work and also that on at! important food questions 
the stoke had signally failed. 


Now to cite the labor view as revealed by Mr 
Hamilton Fyfe — 

Is ever has there been in this or any other 
country such a wonderful demonstration of soli 
darity of organized workers as shown m the 
general strike which has achieved its object today 
The strike has very greatly strengthened the 
forces of labor Nobody imagined that the workers 
would stand together so hrmly lor eight days 
they have kept their arms folded with a quiet 
d gmty and tranquil assurances of the justice of 
their cause 



They Broke the strike Citizens in I ondon Enlisting for service in Essental Industries 



Motor Transport was a Tremendous Fa tor in stoppa* the British Strike 
How non striking Lon loners went to a ork when buses trams and tubes were idle 


10 
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Happily the general council is composed of 
people endowed with a full sense of their respon 
abilities They were resolved not to allow the 
strike to last a single moment after it had fulfilled 
its design 


The great value of this dramatic termination 
from the workers view point in addition to 
securing a square deal for the miners is that 
peace has come while the* were s ill solid This 
is an immense advantage and all strikers will 
resume their ]ob3 feeling that their self 
sacrifice and splendid display of comradeship 
has been fully rewarded. 

A distinguished English liberal editor A G 
Gardmer writes tn a copyrighted cablegram to 
the New York Herald Tribune that honors in 
the first place belong to the public and lie adds 
that no piaise can be too high for the tearing of 
the prople m circamstances of unparalleled strain 
and distress and incalculable menace It was this 
steadiness that broke the sharp tactics and made 
ulmnate victory, assured Also Mr Gardiner avers 
the Government behaved with conspicuous wisdom 
was firm but unprovocative and altho a force had 
been mobilized for eme gencies it was kept 
studiously m the background IV e read then 

For this restraint thanks are due to the 
moderating influence of Mr Baldwin who kept the 
spirit of sweet reasonableness m command and his 
wfid men under check and control I think 
history will be searched in vain for a parallel to this 
t 1 J? mvulsion . ta kmg Place without the 
firing of a gun or as far as I know the loss of a 



, r An Amateur Engineer 



London strikers chasms a strike breaker 


gyle life by deliberate yiolcnce directed aeamst 
a share— the^Govemmctif^V ac h Ie voment all ham 

0&y“ bn ' ,tl "Wk &s WAw'S 

Within™ tte 1 fa,lure 11 

ment was not popular f(ht5Li tself , , T1 } at ® ove ' 
may have beem lntho' 'Jr, at ? ver c P° ll,lcal motives 
qf the leader! they had a c 5 k rtam section 

the mass of the men ThS? p ace in tf,Q minds of 
in loyalty to W out unwillingly 

profoundly d started “te ut £. en ? raI| y 

unprecedented attack on the nubhc W1Sd ° m ° f ^ 

consequences t^^hemsefves l }u 7 saw l 1 * 
nch only but Bfill more tfm lar, 0ther l not 01(1 
workers hke themselves This J2£ w j 10 wer . e 

Pa, 4|i‘«f^n‘S. S LlS alamo”' MpleS!> 

gave them good 
being paralyzed and VstmL ac | no ..Prievance- 
for a cause which was rem£?« a 7 themselves 
only half understood Tlt^» e .v an ^ ^ hich they 
heart of the moment ^ tb 5 BS a tf at tho 
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him as the genius and discoverer who helped pave 
the way for the modern wonders of electricity 
and 3-3 the man who endeared himself to the 
world for his homely wisdom and democracy 

— Popular Science 

Japanese Print Lost in the Earthquake 
We reproduce here a print by Utamaro one of 
the most famous of the popular artists of the Jast 



Bn mess as usual dance the stake 
'The bicycle as well as the motor was busy as a bee 
The Bank of England show s in the background 

the 6olaton of the stake according to Mr 
Gardiner who points them out as follows 

Motor transport played a tremendous part 
m the result I doubt whether any one s position 
-coold have survived such a shock m the days 
before gasoline had made eveiy man an engme- 
onver and eveiy read a railwav And the influence 
l of wirele«s has been imroen«e It has kept 
the whole nation in touch with events and 1 as 
been an astonishing med urn for organizing 
opinion and directing public activity into the 
most effective channels 

what after 0 The danger is that the reaction 
will be extreme ind that violence will answet 
■violence Seme measures to make the recurrence 
of such an outrage on the community impossible 
■Are necesary —Tie Literary Digest 

The Discovery of Atmospheric Electricity 
He has tom bghtn ng from the skies and 
sceptres ficm the hands of kings This painting 
oy Charles E. Mills represents Benjamin franklin 
conducting his famous kite experiment It portrays 


From a Thistle Print Detroit Publishing Co 


A pnnt by Utamaro 
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century in Japan The great earthquake of 
1J 3 destroyed thousands of such prints 


The Colossal Laughing Buddha 


Ancient Chinese Sculpture 
A head carved in Black Stone showing Graeco- 
Buddhist influence has been recently discovered 
ra a Chinese Temple It is at present , rn ua® 
Peter J Bahr collection It is supposed to be 
a relic of the T 3ng Dynesty , _ 

—C/nna Journal of Arts and Science* 


The Fasten Scientific Expedition of the China 
Society of Science and Arts returned to 
Shanghai on June 24th 19°6 almost exactlj six 
months after sailing from this port During that 
time v.ork was carried on both in the ®outh 
eastern section of the ptovmce made famous as 



tl e huntio grounds of Jfr Harry Colilwell 
and the homo of the blu» tie r. and aUa m 
mounta nous rce °na n oa r the K.og, border o a the 
’ Plfr TC « h 3 , of .the M n K vcr in the famous 
/(joloc cal typo local tv of Knit in s 

This colossal lau hine U iddha was d scovered 
near sea m the Futing d strict by [he 
Tang Dy^sty 1 13 Rl *° ' Jld to tbte from the 
—Uin Joi r,ol of I ria at l Sett «i 



Ap Amazing Piece of Copper 




OLEINIK*. 3 


Th' illHlranea u of th" Jars'* smg'e copp>r 
crystal in th" worll lrom an oid nary piece or 
ccVr it to retard to its present form by 
temf" h«nt. which renrran^M th" elm ic atoms 
m orderly form. Tho etp"nm"n‘ vu <ne ot 
several mad' in the laboratory^ of th' treneral 
Electric Company to discover th" latent prop"rt es 
of iing'e-crystal metals , . 

In in c"w form the copper was Iona 1 to con- 
duct electricity thirteen p"r c*nt more encrently 
than be’ore Abo. it ben Is easily l ut only once 

Led ns scatters the atoms again 

— J'bp tltr Fctenff 

Out of the Shadows of Centimes 

SizT'cre Mnifolmt s volcanic energy . » ocm 
s email/ torrid m th" direction of Mlbf ic*. On 
May h' unveil'd th" Croat pulpit of Giovanni 
Pisano in the Cathedral of t*i» and l rouaht to 
laht again a Hupreme work of art that has Lain 
d-smembered and rmetkally forcmtten for con tunes 
He m said to have 4 pa.*ped with admiration whim the 
rulrit w, unveil'd. This work Rajs a corrcspon t i 
dmt of V' Ijtnvlon 77m/.. "might well claim that 
it had been rrore consistently un brained than 
any other creat monament in cxiste-cc i nd this w 
Strang" because its parent an 1 neighbor th« sma lcr 
‘ by Nicola 1 isano in 1200 for th 
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hd escaped unhirmd vmneA 
its pan A k s stable up on ths walls as ca'.ail decora 
tions its corl* Is planed into re^ tilmear shape to 
support the steps to the nor httlo tox 

that npUred it still resting on tt» two lion borno 
columns anl tho rest earned oat as lural^r. 
s -alt ere L sold, d"Stroyed- In tho long controversy 
ft wis mamtamd by some that the pulpit bail 
been supported by mn" columns and that th' caryatid 
(.gores tmlitionally associated with It mu^t there- 
fore have come fro n another monument | rtsum- 
K th" tomb of Henry \ II B it Proh-or liatt 
has tnampliantly proved his conclusions and the 
unity of the who!" as rwonstiueted un ler his 
cuuunce is self evident 


x a rr* ?"v 


pnlpt made by 
ad.oimcc Haptistry has received a continuous 
tnluteof artmirahon in spite of successive modi 

fcahons of the Laws of tas'c lather an 1 mnow 
stand in rivalry in their respective works the one 
in th« Duomo. the other in the Haptistry Anna 
new joy is added to the traveller who visits lisa. 
The story of the long ot/scnration of tins work and 
its recent recovery is Riven tv 7/re Jtm'f 

"lor some „i0 years tnepultit as Giovanni 
made and left It had no existence even In the 
minds of men anti! alcut the middle 
ccntnry. Professor Montana, after a careful study 
of the scattered fragments constructed 
wooden model of the whole which is **•** 
to be seen in the civic museum ot lisa- 
His work came at an inopportune moment 
the union of Italy had detraued I Lsa, once tnc 
capital of an mv inert le Republic from bcioctho 
second city of Tuscany to one of seventy or more 
provincial capitals each with similar claims * n .“ 
interests of its own A disastrous Hood ■ *? 

tho construction of tho present spacious I umra o 
absorbed the revenues of the city for a c^emuon 
to come but it is pleasant to record that certain 
Engiuh artists seeing and apnremtms renta. 
work took casts of the pnn pal / ra 5 T ^P,w, 7 and 
were shown at the Pans pxhihtion of 1 W»i and 
are now to be found at booth KcnainKton 

" i inally after the late, war the reconstruction 
of the pulpit was definitely taken in hand under 
the direr non of Irof Pelco Bacn then hupenoten 
dent of hue \rts at Pisa, which ho lias since left 
to fill the corresponding pffle* at hicnx A iim- 
sued model was constructed and placed snoccssiveiy 
in vanous parts of the tathedrat until a suitable 
position was found A long spell of controversy 
followed owing to tho meacerness pf the desen^ 
turns han led down from the period before the t 
of lo), This lire which melted the leaden root oi 
the Cathedral fnmishcd an OMwrtumfT wr a re- 
arrangement of its interior and the pulpt. which 
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Pulpit m Pisa Cathehral 
The reconstruUed work of Giov inni Pisano tint 
has long been dismembered 

The panels in tho wall of tho landing depict 
scenes in tho life of Christ and the central column 
seen in tho picture breaks into three life-sued 
figures of laitli Hope and Chanty ami behind 
the hearts of the virtues tho column rises to end 
in an elaborate capital of foliage ‘In tho expense 
of much learning enterprise and patience tho 
(treat work of reconstruction is at Last complete 
Tho description of tho pulpit takes the joint 
of view of a vi3ito- standing with his back to tho 
northern wall of tho church ... , 

Tho nearest columns to his left and rudit 
(beyond tho plain pillars which support the open 
landing) consist of iluircs of Christ on tho ono 
sido nnl a female variously Interpreted as tho 
earth 1 isa and tho Church on tho othet Tho 
ligure of Christ Bhghtly below life sue is support- 
ed upon a block tl inked by tho figures of tho 
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stituo of Ferdinand I do Medici by (he Royal 
I lace) at cither breast she suckles a man cntlil 
(tho citizen and the coantrj min) and there arc 
seven knots in the cord of her Birdie represeatms 
her dominion over tho Seven Wands (Alterna 
lively the woman is (ho Church her bar cs and 
Old and New Testaments, the knots in her girulo 
tho seven vn tues) Behind her head are a pair 
of eagles (these also replaced in plaster), and 
lieneath her feet are the fore cardinal virtues 
Prudence Temperance Strength and Justice tho 
front and back of the pedestal being screened 
by eagles 

The column to (he right of this is composed 
of the nude figure of Hercules on an ornate 
pedestal Tins figure is traditionally a relic of 
antiquity said to have been taken from the house 
of Hannil al at Carding., but an examination of it 
shows unmistakable traces of Giovanni s liandiwork 
notably the sharply pom*cd knees and the treat- 
ment of the 1 air and beard It is in sinking 
contrast to Nicolas youthful and almost flamboy 
ant Hercules m the Baptistry a wizened meumful 
figure it symbolizes the failure of pagan strength 
when in conflict with the Clinstian strength 
represented by the corresponding fgurc of St. 
Michael 

The third and sixth columns of broecatello 
and porphyry rest upon crouching lions (the one 
feature common to all these pulpits) each of which 
holds the body of a horse in his rail s Tim fourth 
and fifth columns are plain The seventh corre- 
sponding to the Hercules bears a winced Michael 
armed and cloaked a drawn sword m his hand— a 
si apely and triumphant f gure This again is in 
marked contrast to Nicolas Michael in the Baptts 
try. who wears deacon s vestments and sits with a 
book in ms left hand on the cover of which is carved 
the cruciuedChnst between two soldiers with sponge 
amt spear hut the figure corresponds exactly to tl o 
winged and armed M chael in the panel imraedi 
ately above of tie Judgment of the Blessed 
Above the capital of each of the columns stands a 
sibyl the triangular corbel on either side of her 


Tl e Adoration of the Magi 
Is the subject of the intricate sculpture in the 
central panel of the pulpit wall This view 
s\ ows one of the highly ornate pillars 

four Evangelists On the right I and of each Evan 
gelist 19 his symbol beneath St. Matthew s angel 
crouches the Oi eraio at whose order the pulpit 
was built his lace ra in swplieat on to the 
Saint On the other side beneath the eagle Giovanni 
himself kneels to receive the blessing of St John 

Christ has His right band raised m blessing m olu ,, , rmncuiar co rDP1 on Plth «. RlriP n » 
Hs left is a scrofi inscribed lento * lirra be.nn filled mtftheleSlSIrjra? of 5 scmll brann" 

or a cst e£ JHsfiha de c do prospcarit On either side prophet Above thpso 

of His head is a cherub with outstretched wings Kh w?(h the fim, ref Lm 1 

These cherut s have been lost and are now replaced about one meter in heidif ^ at separate *^ elu 1110 

in plaster The coirespondmz fieure on tbe neht 
is that of a crowned woman formerly interpreted 

as Pisa (and as such copied by Francavilla m his . , ^ .... 

— J i lerary U gest 


DIVINITY 

Bi B P SPEIGHT 


Thou art sent unto this earth 
To be a god in human guise 
To call new beauty into birth 
By the deep wonder m thine eyes 

There is none above thee none 
Save thou shroud thyself in shame 


For some evil thou hast done 
To the glory of thy name 

Thou art God and thou art man 
None can set thy selves apart 
Ever since the world began 
Heaven hath gathered round thy heart 
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IV 


A FTER staying at Pans {or a few days, 
I left for London by a morning tram, 
which was rather crowded My seat 
had been reserved before So there was no 
difficulty about sitting accommodation 
In my compartment there were an 
American gentleman, his wife and their two 
little sons. That they were Americans I 
learnt after the tram had started. The 
gentleman himself began the conversation, 
a»tmg me whether I wa3 a Hindu On 
my answering m the affirmative, he asked 
what Mahatma Gandhi was now doing and 
many other questions a v out him I have 
noticed in my travels that no Englishman 
ever spoke to me first withont introduction 
One American, two American ladies, an Ans 
tralian a Japanese, (mistaking me for the 
P° e t Tagore), a German lady (mistaking me 
for Tagore), a Frenchman, a Chinese, a French 
colonial man etc., first started the conversation 
with me. By pointing out this difference I do 
not mean to suggest that Englishmen are 
not polite and sociable About that I 
shall write later on 

I forgot to mention in the proper place 
that when at Pans I was waiting at the 
Mel to which I was first taken, I found an 
old Australian gentleman also waiting there 
asked me to sit m a chair near him and 
told me that he also was a stranger there 
like me I learnt from him that he was an 
Australian minister of religion Going to 
America after the death of his wife, he 
became the minister of a church there , 
and now he was going to England to meet 
bis children, who were all grown up and 
settled in that country He spoke to me 
about the message of Tagore, and said that 
the Hindus were .concerned more with the 
deeper things of life, whereas the people of 
‘be West were moie concerned with what 
®ight be of some practical advantage He 
agreed with me in thinking that the gulf 
between East and West was not unbridgable, 
and that the difference between orientals and 
occidentals was not basic , in fundamentals 
they agreed 

Alighting from the train at Calais, we 


hurried to the ferry steamer m which we 
were to cross the English channel Both 
before and afterwards in my travels I found 
how convenient it was to have even the 
porters literate They tell you their 
numbers, and by that you can easily find out 
your baggage in the customs office as well 
as in ferry steamers and railway compart- 
ments You give them the slips showing 
the number of your seat or your sleeping 
berth, and they take you there and place 
your baggage there 


I had been told before that though I had 
no sea sickness even on the Indian Ocean I 
should most probably have some trouble when 
crossing the English channel That was likely 
enough, for were not the English people, though 
few in number in India more terrible than the 
Indian people m India who were much more 
numerous ’ So it would not be surprising if 
the English Channel were more troublesome 
than the Indian Ocean But in reality I found 
crossing the channel a rather tame affair That 
was also the case when I returned from England 
to France On both occasions, I found some 
ladies affected. Perhaps there was nothing 
the matter with them, but their imagination 
was more active than their sense of the 
actual 

After I had been about an hour on the 
steamer, I could see indistinctly the chalk 
cliffs of Dover They became more and more- 
distinct as we approached the shore At length 
we landed As usual we had to pass through 
the customs office 

The railway journey from Dover to London 
took us across a small part of England and 
gave me my first idea of what the country 
was like The Bengali poet D L. Roy has 
said, ‘faffs Fflft HlEls, “Bilat desh ta matir 
that is to say, the British soil, like the soil of 
other countries, is earthy What he meant to 
convey thereby is obvious Englishmen are 
prosperous and powerful, and are intellectually 
advanced. They are prosperous not because 
the soil of England is composed of gold and 
other precious metals which can be had for 
the diggiDg but for other reasons They are 
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powerful and intellectually advanced not 
because of tbe chemical composition of the 
soil being appreciably or entirely different 
from that of the rest of the world, but for 
other reasons The lesson which the poet 
■wished to impress upon the minds of his 
countrymen is that they also can be pro- 
sperous powerful and intellectually advanced 
if they will only try and take the proper 
steps there being nothing in the soil of 
their country which can present any in 
surmountable difficulty 

While crossing portions of Italy, 
Switzerland and France I had seen green 
grass growing on the soil the trees having 
green leaves and bearing tlowers of many 
colours and the rivers and lakes fall of 
water like the water in our rivers and lakes 
—there were no golden grass or golden 
leaves or flower* ot molten gold or silver 
for water W hen I tasted the water I found 
it was like our water not elixir vitno Tho 
chemical composition of the different kinds of 
European food was *the same as that of tho 
same kinds of food in India Wonderful to 
relate in England also I found corroborations 
of these impressions ’ Yet, alas* Europeans and 
Englishmen are Europeans and Englishmen 
and we aie we' But to resume my story 
The first thing that struck me in my 
journey from Dover to London was the un 
dulattng character of the laud This feature 
also struck me when afterwards I went from 
London to Cambridge to Oxford and to Great 
Hissenden (a village in Buckinghamshire 
where at the time of my visit Sir J C Bose 
was residing) This undulating character of 
the soil added to the beauty of the natural 
scenery The fact that England is a great 
manufacturing country leads many Indians 
to expect to see land lying uncultivated or 
otherwise neglected there But I found the 
fact to be quite different. There are of 
course extensive commons in England There 
are also parks and gardens But I did not 
find any considerble area entirely neglected 
The land was either cultivated or utilised ia 
some other way as I had previously found 
to be the case in France lhe few thatched 
houses I saw (perhaps they belonged to farms) 
reminded mo of similar houses in Bengal and 
gave me some pleasure 

It was nearly evening when I reached 
Victoria Station and got down from the tram 
there As I was told the customs inspection 
would take some time I drove to tbe 
place where I was to stay A young 


friend of mine who had been kind to mo 
durmg tho voyage and tho transcontinental 
jonrney from Venice to Pans, kindly undertook 
to bring my baggage from tho customs office 
after inspection IIo took my keys from me I 
am afraid ho had a little trouble, not because 
there were any dutiable articles in ray luggage 
but because of tho too inquisitive dutifulness 
of tho customs officials in my case 

Rico and vegetable curry of a palatable 
sort I bad on board the steamer Pilstia on 
several day* but my first dal (a kind of soap 
of split pulse) and bhat (rico) since leaving 
Ind a I bad the very first evening in London 
in tho T II C A hostel m Gowor Street, 
formerly situated at tho Shakespeare Hut 
Tho founders nnd managers of this institution 
are to bo praised for providing Indian food 
for so many Indian students and other Indians 
who choose to take their meals there, as 
many Indians, at least for some time after 
their arrival in London do not relish Euro- 
pean dishes cooked in tho European way 
Of course European dishes aro also supplied 
to those who want them including beef, 
bacon etc, cooked in European style As a 
vegetarian I appreciated the restaurant of the 
institution very much I was glad to find, 
ns I bad expected that no wines, spirits or 
liquors aro served there But at the nsk of 
being considered puritanic I must say that I 
noticed with pain the very large percentage of 
smokers among the Indian students As far 
as I remember even those Bengali students 
who are smokers did not smoke in my 
presence But other Indian students who 
were smokers had the courage of their con 
victions ' Perhaps it was because they did 
not know that I was a fellow coantryman of 
theirs Or it may be they had outgrown 
the Jndjan (or Hindu 5 ) con \ ention that young 
men should not smoke in the presence of 
their elders I do not blame them For i 
know there are British professors m British 
universities who almost insist on their 
students smoking in their presence when 
they themselves smoke They consider 
smoking perfectly harmless physically, 
morally and intellectually I think otherwise 
and prefer the Indian etiquette Here I may 
mention incidentally that wherever I travelled 
in Europe id railway trains I found compart 
ments separately provided for smokers This 
arrangement should be introduced in India 
In London I had good rice dal, vegetable 
curry, etc at an Indian restaurant also kept 
by an Indian who calls himself Virooswamy 
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He supplies meat dishes also Ills restanr- 
ant u largely patronised by Anglo-Indians 
<old style) and other Britishers One Mr 
Kajant Kanta Majnradar of Chittagong owns 
thre* hotels m London, and I heard from an 
acquaintance of his at Genova 'that ho had 
recently purchaied a fourth one in the <ame 
city He does not male a speciality of 
supplying Indian dishes. I was told in' 
London that there was a restaurant there 
named ‘Abdulla Restaurant , but we could not* 
£nd it out Probably it docs not wist any 
longer. I am told it was kept by a non 
Mabammadan, the name Abdulla being 
given to attract meat eating customers I 
believe a few well managed Indian restau 
rants would pay in London. 

The»A 1L C A hostel in Gower Street 
and the one at 21 Cromwell Road, managed 
by the education department, ore the two 
places in London where Indian students largely 
congregate Tho company of fellow country- 
men in a foreign country is undoubtedly a 
4 great comfort The means of recreation and 
culture provided by these hostels are also 
much to be commended But in so far as 
Indian student centres indirectly though not 
intentionally, serve to keep our students from 
seeking the company of and mixing with 
British students of good character and other 
desirable non-Indian* they present a problem 
whose existence the authorities of both tho 
centres do Dot ignore They have been trying 
in their own way to solve it I know there 
is much undesirable company m England It 
is better for our youth not to havo such 
-company But I am not sure that these 
hostels succeed in keeping their boarders and 
«nd other students away from such company 
I was m f ac t told that some of them fre- 
quent dancmg saloons of a questionable 
character, but I can not vouch for the truth 
cf this allegation 

I must also mention here that one Indian 
•student-— I will not mention either his name 
°r that of his native town in Upper India — 
ssted me questions on political and communal 
topics in an inquisitorial way which I did 
°ot like He in fact cross-examined me liko 
a witness in the witness box, leading me to, 
imagine that ho might have another occu 
Pation in addition to that of a student 

In India I had heard much about tho 
gloominess of London its fog etc But 
luckily for mo during tho ten days that I 
was there I had fine weither it rfuned or 
"father drizzled only on tho last day of my 
II 


stay there I have therefore, been able to 
carry away a good impression of London 
This favourable impression is also due to 
the fact that I had no time to visit the 
congested districts and slams What I saw 
I shall incidentally indicato m my nett 
letter. 


I have sorao observations to mako on 
Furopein or Occidental dress both malo 
and female which may be made as well 
m this letter as in any faturo one I have 
passed through part-, of Italv, Switzerland, 
France, Fngland Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Austria, and I have seen in Furopo 
men and women who are natives of Russia, 
Holland Vorway and Amcnica I have 
found all tho men dressed practically alike 
and tho women also dressed practically 
alike This sameness monotony or unifor- 
mity cannot be appreciated from tho artistic 
point of view Tho artist would perhaps 
desire more variety 

But this uniformity has its value In 
India by merely looking at the dress of 
large masses of mon and woraeD, one can 
tell to what part of the country they 
belong This difference in dress produces 
a feeling of not being quite akm or related m 
any way , at least it stands in tho way 
of the growth of complete solidarity of 
feeling In the West nation sometimes 
fights against nation, no doubt, bat so far 
as non occidentals are concerned, they feel that 
they are one, and the non occidentals are different 
from them. The growth of this feeling is helped 
by the uniformity of costume Dress is ono 
cause of Western solidarity in relation to 
the rest of tho world 

Western male dress is not artistic, nor 
is it as simple as it may bo without sacri- 
ficing decency in tho least It docs not, 
however, stand in the way of activity m the 
way that the dress of the well dressed 
Bengali gentleman for instance, though more 
graceful and artistic does 

If the modem dress of tho Western man 
is inartistic tho modern dress of tho 
Western woman is in tho vast majority of cases 
v positively ugly I beg pardon for this 
* unchivalrous remark But I mako it because 
I have respect for Western women for many 
reasons and wish that they wero more decently 
and beautifully dressed In somo cases 
fashion seemed to have gone to such extremes 
that tho Pope felt obliged to ban somo binds 
of women s costumes among Roman Catholics 
I do not in tho least mean to suggest that 
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because "Western women dress in the way 
they do they are mostly immodest My 
opinion is quite the opposite I am not a 
thought reader but it was obvious to me 
that m the West women generally can not be 
accused of immodesty as e\en young 
waiteresses and chamber muds in the hotels 
and restaurants and other young women of 
the same rank in society appeared 5 
to me from their faces and demeanour 
to be generally innocent and pure No 
the reason why almost all women m the 
West follow the prevailing fashion in dress 
is because of the rule of use and wont and 
the tyranny of fashion I have heard many 
men and women in the West declare the 
Indian saree very beautiful much more 
graceful than any garment worn by Western 
women But though id India some European 
women may occasionally wear the saree not 
one of them will dare appear in public in a 
saree in their own country That is one 
of the reasons why it may be 
said with truth that though politically 
Europeans are free in some social matters 
they are in greater bondage than onentals 
The modern dress of European women 
has been defended on grounds of utility It 
has been said that it conduces to greater 
bodily activity and freer movement But I 
hope it will be conceded that in the West as 
in the East men are not less active and 
useful and not less free in their movements 
than the women they are m fact more so 
than the women Now if Western men can be 
so active and free in their movements in spite 
of their bodies being completely covered from 
neck to foot it is not clear why Western women 
■should require to keep parts of their bodies 
bare or half bare and should require also to 
suggest nudity by using skin coloured or 
flesh coloured stockings in order that they 
may be active useful and free m their 
movements 

Bobbed or shingled hair is another thing 
which I did not like 1 admit some women 
look graceful in such hair or rather inspite 
of it But for the most part bobbed hair 
gives them a mannish appearance Ttf my 
oriental eyes hair kept long appears more 
beautiful and womanly That may be due 
to my conservatism It may be urged that 
bobbed 1 air has one advantage over long 
hair— it dries more quickly after wetting than 
long hair and is therefore healthier There is 
something in this Bat as speaking generally 
Indian women who bathe dailv wear their hair 


long and Western wom»n who do not bathe so 
frequently havo bobbed hair this argument 
may be pushed too far Womeo in Germany 
do not bathe less frequently that women in 
Fraace for example But proportionally in 
Germany more women wear their hair long- 
than in France It should also be said that 
bobbed bair requires less timo to clean and 
dress than long hair But Western women 
spend so mnch time over their toilet that 
.n few minutes more or Ies3 do not much 
matter 

While on this topic I may present the- 
reader with the following item of news which 
I cut out from the continental edition of 
the Daily Mail of September 6 192G when 
I was in Geneva — 

Bobbed Hair Tragedy 

BATHER 8 SUICIDE WHEY OIHLS CUT TrESsES 

Charles Serlandie (oO) living at 100 Avenue do- 
President Wilson Snnt Denis, near laris was 
recently told by his daughte-3 that they intended' 
to cat their hair short 

Ho threatened to kill himself if they carried- 
out their intention and yesterday on learning that 
they had cut their hair he shot himself through 
the heart with a revolver He had been an invalid 
for some years 

In Europe and perhaps in America too, 
women have taken to aping men That is 
perhaps a reason why so large a proportion 
of Western women smoke It does not 
certainly promote their health Neither does it 
add to thoir charms. In a Geneva hotel m the 
dining saloon I often saw a young woman who 
looked more like a professional (male) cricketer 
ox an athlete than a member of the fair sex 
Her hair was not bobbed like that of women 
but cropped close to the skin on the back 
of the head like that of men Her looks and 
the expression of her eyes were hard and 
masculine I found a young woman of the 
same masculine sort in the French steamer 
°", c J n J$ lch 1 cam e hack to India, 
with only this difference that the expression 
of her face and eyes was mild In a Geneva 
restaurant I saw a girl whom I at first 
mistook for a boy because only "her face and 
head from the neck and throat upwards were 
visible to me And the way she held her 
cigarette between her teeth while she was 

boylffi “ "° dS qaite Ilmmlj 

n h«l 1 n al |i' , ° m ( en sh<rald bo ver y healthy and 

Bnl Iffi, ia tr k” s i IS mncb l “ be desire* 
Bnt it should be always remembered that a 
woman who is a counterfeit man neither 
™ ”? r . *»"» Just as a man who is a. 

count erfeit woman is neither woman nor man. 
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Mr Sle°m an Indian 

Three correspondents have pointed out that I 
vas wrong in speaking of Mr Sleem as an English 
man in the November number p 480 He is m 
fact an Indian (L’aniabi) Mussalman bamstar at law 
and a distinguished tennis player I make this 
correction with pleasure and withdraw the remark 
I was led to make because of my mistake I had 
not had the pleasure of Mr Sleem 3 acquaintance 
at Geneva and never met him there The spell ng 
of his came misled me as i» is usually spelt Selim 
or Salim I remember how Mr Syud Hossain 
ed tor of the \ew Orient of America, strongly 
criticised m that review the European practice of 
spelling the R ff leader 3 name Abd el Knm 
instead of Abdul Kanm I did not then know 

that an Indian gentleman 6pells his name m a 
similar way I do not, of course question any 
body s right to spell his own name in the way he 
tikes —I am only explaining how my mistake arose 
R C 


Date *of the Death of DEVA KAYA II 

.. In the December number of tbe Modem Review 
Jlr on kanta Sastry says that the death of Deva 
I tar a II occurred on Tuesday the 10th of May 
1446 and not on Tuesday, the 24th of May as was 
pointed ou» by Dr Kiel Horn If May 10th was a 
Tuesday theD °4th Mar al'o should be a Tuesday 
aud not Wednesday If the latter it ought to be 
dheiath Solar \ai«akh month began at 17 hoars 4o 


minutes on Monday and so the first date was a 
Tuesday when Suklasaptami ended at 14 hours 60 
minutes and star Pusbya lasted till 60 minutes 
after sunrise and Aslesha was the re gnmg star on 
that day No doubt Krishna chaturdasi ended at 
abont 09 hours on the 2oth and Knttika was the 
reigning star of the day which ended at about 14 
hours On Tuesday the 24th Krishna trayodasi 
lasted till 22 hours 20 minutes Yalakasha pakoha 
atare in the Ep graph does not allow us to hold it 
as Sukla paksba or Bright half It has to be 
pointed that the Epigraph as printed is not 
intell gible as it is not written with the usual 
symbols Mr Sastry might have given thenecessary 
reference for tracing out the original easily 

Generally it is the custom to note the Nakshatra 
in the Epigraphs of the later k ngs Here the 
Nakshatra could not easily be found As the year 
of the death of the king has been located it won d 
be easy to fix the date also correctly if we had the 
Nakshatra and tithi though the week day is in 
correct From the Epigraph noted in the Review 
I read as follows — 

Kslayahxoye Kuiatsare dntiyayi kia Vanakhale 
Mahitanoya x or ole yvkta t alaksha pakshetare 
Pratopamdl i Delrat pralayamopohanta samo 
lhaturdasa dine kathom pxtrvpati dhtvaryagattit 
It is better that Mr Snkanta Sastry looks over 
the date Bgain cn the light of the above suggestion 

Soma So.daba Desicar 


A LETTER OF LEO TOLSTOY 

By ROJIAIN ROLLAND 


_ 1 1 wrote to Tolstoy for the first time about the 
Pentecost (may) of 18S" At that time I have been 
"mending my creed ( Credo Quia 1 ervm ) on the 
aireet sensation of the Diwne Existence I feel 
■therefore I exist. -And I could not understand 
the proscription of Art by the anchor of hat 
to D° 

I do not find anything bat a few fragments of 
mycnginal letter 

I would not have dared to write to you if I 


Jad not to express to jcu my passionate admiration 
It seems that I know you tco well through yenr 
works to address to yen a few ccmp] ments wh ch 
would appear almost impertinent on the part of a 
At-, . T e A am tormented by the 

idea of Death which I find haunting almost every 
rage of ycur novels and above all m your Iran 
E'ltch I sm ccnv need flat ordinary life 
is cot the real 1 fe The reality of Life is 

in the renunaat cn cf the c get stic cprc'iticn of 
the hv rg creatures aid n ccr clcse umcn with 
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T1 IF -\IODfRN RHIH\ roll J \VUARI , 102" 


(he Supreme Life— Iho Uncreal 

should try immediateb to kct fu««l into tin I no 
Tl at a your thought I be) eve Mj thoughts ato 
follow the same line I understand tint 

to realise that renunciation of polish person iiiti vc 
must avoid all barren Eentimentaiitj an u work lor 
the teneft of all \n 1 you say sir tint benefit to 
others practical chantj and lodily work alone 
can tear tmrs elves awa> from the woeful con«n 
ousness of our limited oro. can giro u« the 
aiaraxy or quietude of thought, the peaceful «lccp 
of the heart, the only, blessing It Is. 

this oblivion of ones self sir that I am seek me 
that I desire with all my heart and 1 beheve 
that I shall attain it B it whj ilo you insist tha^ 
it can come only through «ia it«iJ labour J 1 ask you 
this question w Inch engages my 1 l ent : most strongly 
M hy do you condemn Art Mould jou not n«o 
it rattier as the most perfect instrument for the 
realisation of renunciation i I read jour new 
work Ml at to do The prol lem of Art is asugncd 
there in quite the last place 1 ou saj that you 
condemn Art without giving all the reasons for jour 
proscription Excuse nre if I t nnot wait anj 
longer and permit me *0 ask a ou your reasons 
I believe to have understood that aou condemn 
Art because you detect there m the self sh desire 
of subtle enjoyments which make our sell'll dcss 
mom coarse by the h> per evcital lbtv of our senses 
I know that alas for the most of the so-called 
artists Art is nothing but an aristocratic sens 
ualism 

But is not Art something else something more 3 
Another thing which means ntrything to a small 
number o' artists ? To them it is only Art which 
means the oblivion of the selfish individuality the 
absorbtion into the Divine Unity the creativo Ecstasy 
In that state wl at can Death do to us ? Death is 
dead Severe &n Art Las killed Death 


Am I wrong? Do tell me Sir if I am mistaken 
I am in Jovo with Art because it shatters my 
miserable Ego and unifes me with the Eternal 
Life Do j ou not helicve tl at Art has a great 
role to play above all amongst old races of men w ho 
"e dying through the excesses of their civilisation - 


Please Tenly to me S r 1 * Tell me in all sincerity 
if labour without thought which jou extol would 
really satisfy you M oold \ o 1 never feel the regrets 
due to the sacnf ce of Thougl t and to the dis 
owning of Art and moreover if it is possible 
to reject Thought and Art bj the simple fact of 
our wishing like that ? 

1 am in n°ed of advice I find near abo it me 
not a s ngle guide or mora preceptor In France 
m Europe 1 find onlj indifferent or sceptical 
people or the dilettantes 

Romain Rolland ] 


I Reply of Leo Tolstoy 1 

4 October 1887 


To Mon Romain Rolland 


Dear Brother ’ 

1 received your first letter It touched 
me deeply in my heart I read it with tears 
m eyes lhad the intention of replying to 
it hut I could not make time and over 


nnd nborc flic difficulty that I fed in writing 
in Trench I must write lengthily in reply 
to your questions which nro forget) ba^cd on 
n misunderstanding 

The questions raised by jou arc Mny 
docs manual labour impose itself on us as 
one cE the essential conditions of our true 
happiness’ Must no voluntarily cut our- 
selves array from nil intellectual activities of 
science nnd art which seem to bo incom- 
patible with manual labour * 

To these questions 1 havo replied so far 
ns I could in tho book entitled nt to do J 
which I bear has been translated into 
French I have never ] resented manual 

labour ns n principle but only as tho 
application of the most simplo and natural 
moral law which is the very first to 
appear before all sincere people 

Manual labour in our depraved soctetv — 
tho society of the so called civilised people— 
imposes itself on us uniquely by reason of 
tho fact that tho principal defect of that 
Society was nnd is down to this da) that 
wo havo freed ourselves from manual labour 
and aro profiting by tho labour of the poorer 
classes they are ignorant unfortunate 
veritable slaves like the 6lavcs of the old 
world and wo do nothing for them in 
comparison with what they do for us 

Tnc very first proof of tho sincerity pi 
the people of this society professing tho 
principles of Chnstiamt), philosophical or 
humanitarian 13 to try to corao as much 
as possible out of this contradiction 

To succeed m tl is wo liavotho simplest and 
the readiest method or manual labour which 
starts with tho act of taking caro of oneself 
I would never believe in the sincerity of 
Christian convictions philosophical or 
humanitarian of a person who allows his 
own chamber pot to ho cleaned by a «errant 
Tho shortest and simplest moral formula 
is to take the servico of others as littlo as 
possible and to servo others as much rs 
possible to demand the best and to give the 
utmost possible in our relations with others 
This formula which gives a rational 
moaning to onr existence and the happiness 
which results from the ^amo removes all 
the difficulties at one stroke no less tho 
difficulty appearing before you that relating 
to the i ole of intellectual activity — to Science 
and Art 


Following the above principle, ndm> 
that I am never satisfied and happy until 
have the firm conviction that while actinp 
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I am mating myself nsefo! to others. The 
contentment of those for whom I net, is an 
eitra, a surplus of happiness on which I do 
not count and which cannot influence 
the chtoce of my actions lly firm convic- 
tion that what I do is neither useless nor 
evil but is something for the good of others 
is therefore the principal condition of my 
happiness 

And it is this, which urges involuntarily 
a sincere and ethical man to prefer manual 
work to scientific and artistic works The hook 
that I wnte needs the work of the printers , 
the symphony that I compose needs the work 
of musicians , the experiments that I make 
need* the work of those who manufacture 
the instruments of laboratories, the picture 
that I paint needs the work of those who 
make the colours and canvas All the»o 
works may be nseful to men, but may also 
be completely useless and even injurious as 
it often happens in many cases Thus while 
I work at things whose utility is highly 
debatable and to produce which* I 
must moreover make others work, I have 
before and around me, endless things 
to do of which one and all, are undoubtedly 
useful to others, and to produce which I 
need not make a single person work: a 
burden to carry for one who is fatigued a 
field to cultivate for a peasant proprietor 
*ho is 111, a wound to dress— millions of 
things like these which surround us, which 
requires nobody’s help, which produce 
immediate contentment m those for whose 
welfare yon have performed the act planting 
a tree, tending a calf, cleansing a well and 
such works are, beyond doubt, useful to 
others and which canDot but be preferred by 
a sincere man to doubtful occupations 
which m our world, are preached as the 
highest and the noblest vocation of man 

The vocation of a prophet is high and 
noble But we know what sort of people aie 
the priests who believe themselves to be 
prophets odIj because it is to their advantage 
and that they have the chance of passing 
for prophets 

A prophet is not the person who receives 
the education of a prophet bat who has the 
intimate conviction that he is n prophet, that 
be must be so and that he canDot bnt be so 
This conviction is rare and cannot be 
realised except by the sacrifices which one 
makes for his vocation 

It is the same for true science as well as 
for real art. Lnlh with all his risks and 


&> 

perils, left hiS profession as a cook and took 
to violin; by the sacrifice^ that he made he 
justified his title to the musical vocation 
But our ordinary student of a conservatoire, 
one whose sole duty is to study the things 
that are taught, is not in the state of giving 
proof of ins vocational zeal, he simply 
profits by the position which seems to him 
nice and advantageous 

Manual work is a duty as well as a 
blessing for all, the intellectual activity is 
something exceptional which becomes a duty 
and a blessing only to those persons who 
have that vocation That vocation cannot be 
tested and known except by sacrifice wh.ch 
the scholar and the artist make of their 
repose and their prosperity in order to 
pursue their vocation A person, who 
continues to fulfil his duty of sustaining life 
by the works of his hands and vet devotes 
the hours of his repose and of sleep to 
thinking and creating in the sphere of 
intellect, has given proof of his vocation 
Bnt one who frees himself ' from the moral 
obligations of each individual and under the 
pretext of his taste for science and, art, 
takes to a life of a parasite, would producei 
nothing but false science and false art. 

True science and true art aretho products 
of sacrifice and not of certain material ad- 
vantages 

But what happens then to science and 
art 1 How many times have I listened to 
this question made by "people who have 
neither any pre occupation for nor any clear 
idea whatever of science \and art * One 
would be inclined to believe that those 
people have nothing so near to their heart 
as the well-being of humanity which, 
accordmg to their belief could not have 
evolved except by the development of those 
things which they call Science and Art 

Bnt how is it that wo find people so 
stupid as to contest the utility of science 
and art, as veil as people still more comic 
who believe it to be their duty to defend 
them ? There are manual labourers, agricul- 
tural labourers. No one bothers j about 
contesting their utility and never would a 
labourer take it into his head to prove the 
utility of his work He simply produces# , 
his production is necessary and Ms good for 
others We profit by it and never doubt its 
utility, still less, attempt to prove the same 
The workers in the realm of art and 
science also are in the same condition Bnt 
how is it that we see people straining all 
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"their powers to prove the utility of Science 
and Art ? 

The reason is that real labourers in the 
'field of science and of art do not arrogate 
to themselves any special ^rights, they give 
the products of their work which are useful 
and they do not feel the need for any special 
right and to prove their rights But the 
-great majority of those who call themselves 
scholars and artists, know quite well, that 
what they produce are not worth the things 
they consume in society, and probably 
because of that, they take so much pains, 
Hike the priests of all ages, to prove that 
their activity is indispensable for the well- 
being of Humanity 

Real science and real art always 
existed and will exist always like the other 
modes of human activity and it is impossible 
and useless either to prove or to disprove them 
That science and art play a false role in our 
society is the result of the fact that the so- 
called civilised people headed by the scholars 
and artists form a caste of their own, privi- 
leged like the priests This caste has all the 
defects of other castes lowering and degrading 
the very principles under which they 
organise themselves Thus we get in the 
place of true religion a false one in the 
place of true science a false one, and the same 
thing we find in Art It has the fault of 
weighing heavily on the masses and even 
more, of depriving them of that very thing 
which one pretends to propagate amoDg them 
This consoling * contradiction between the 
principles professed and their practice is the 
greatest weakness of the case. 

Excepting those who maintain the inept 
principle of science for science’s and art for 
art’s sake the champions of civilisation are 
obliged to> affirm that science and art are 
great assets for Hnmamty In what sense 
are they assets? What are the signs by 
which we can distinguish the good from the 
evil? These are questions » which the 
champions of science and art do not care 
r j p1 / . t0 T , hey eve0 pretend to say that 
the definition of the good and the beautiful 
is impossible to make , generally speaking 
they cannot be defined 

But those who speak like that do not 
speak the trntn In all ages Humanity has 
done nothing in course of its progress bnt 
to define what is Beauty and what is Good- 
ness But that definition does not suit the 
champions of culture, for it unmasks the 
futility, if not the lajunousness of opposing 


to Goodness and Beauty, what they call 
their Science and Art The Good and tho 
Beautiful have been defined through centuries 
Tho Brahman and tho Buddhist rages, the 
Chinese, tho Hebrew and tho Egyptian sages 
tho Greek Stoics and the Christian Biblo all 
have defined them in the most precise way 
All that tend to unify mankind belong to 
the Good and the Beautiful All that tend 
to disunite are Evil and Ugly 

Tho whole mankind knows this formula. 
It is inscribed in our heart 


That which unites people is good and 
beautiful for Humanity Well, if the 
champions of Science and of Art have the 
good of humanity as their object, they 
should not ignore it , and if they do not 
ignore it they should cultivate only those 
arts and sciences which lead to the fulfil- 
ment of that object Then there should not 
be the judicial science, the military science, 
the science of political economy and of 
finance, which have no other object but to 
secure the prosperity of certain nations at 
expense of others If human welfare 
had been the ultimate criterion of science 
and of art, then never would those positive 
«ciences which are completely futile from 
the point of view of human welfare, have 
acquired the importance that they have now , 
so, the products of our arts, which are good 
more or less to provide excitement to the 
ra * es ’ or taxation to the comfortable 
idlers, would never have gained so much 
popularity. 


numan wisdom does , not consist solely 
of the mere knowledge of things For the 
tnings that one may know are infinite and 
to know the largest amount of things is not 
wisdom It consists iq knowing the hierarchy 
of things which it is good to know and in 
earning to arrange one’s knowings according 
to their importance 

.JFSO. f tho „ s ™nces which man can 
and should know, the principal is the science 

h;™“V?i. sno i‘ a . way as l ° d ° th ® feast 

if hB utI ? 0Sl B00i ’ and 010)1 )b ° » rls 

that °[ knowing to avoid evil oDd to prodoce 
w« fi„H ii“ lhe s “ a,lesl of onr efforts But 
thal amon f • »u the arts and tho 
"t"? pret end to serve Humanity, 
first 10 science and in art according 
eaZdedft'SkThe d ° ”° l ea,sl b ° l 
'What we call science and art m our 

bQt a humbug" 

a huge superstition into which we faU 
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ordinarily as soon as we get out of the old 
superstition of the church To see clearly the 
route which we should follow we must 
begin at the very beginning removing the 
eye-preserver which is comfortable no 
doubt bat which obstructs the vision The 
temptation is great. We live either by labour 
or by some intellectual application we raise 
ourselves gradually in the social scale and 
we find ourselves amongst the privileged the 
pnests of civilisation the cultured as the 
Germans say And to doubt the principles 
winch had given us that position of advantage 
requires, as it does in case of a Brahmin or a 
Catholic pnest much sincerity and great love 
of truth and goodness Bat for a serious 
man like you Mon Rolland who questions 
Life, there is no other choice In order to 
see clearly we must free our mind from the 
superstitions in which wo are steeped how 
ever profitable they might be That is the 
condition sine qua non It is useless to 
discuss with a man who holds blindly to a 
fired creed even on a single question 

If the field of reasoning is not completely 
free There may be fine discussions fine 
argumentations and yet we may not move 
toward Truth even one step The fixed point 
would arrest all the reasonmgs and falsify 
them There are creeds ot religion and 
creeds of our civilisation both are quite 
analogous A Catholic would say I may 
reason but not beyond that what my scripture 
and onr tradition teach me they contain 
the whole and immutable Truth A devotee 
of Civilisation would say *My reasoning 
stops before the data of civilisation Science 
and Art Our Science is the totality of true 
human knowledge If science does not possess 
as yet the whole verity she will do it in future 
Our art with its classical traditions is the only 
true art The Catholics say Outside man there 
exists only one thing complete in itself as 
the Germans say it is the ChurcJ The ra ?° 
of the world says Outside man the only 
thing that exists is Oiultsation 

It is easy for us to see the faults of 
reasonmg m religious superstitions, because 
we do not any longer share them Bnt a 
believing monk or even a Catholic is fully 
convinced that there can be only one 
religion or truth professed by him Ana 
it even seems to him that the verity 01 
rel gion proves itself by reasoning « is 
the same case with us believers in Cumsa 
turn We are fully convinced that there 
exists only one true civilisation — our own 


And it is almost impossible to see the illogi 
cality of all our reasonings which do nothing 
but to prove that of all the ages and of all 
the peoples there is only our age and a few 
millions of creatures inhabiting the peninsula 
which is called Europe that finds itself in 
possession of the only true civilisation composed 
of true sciences and real arts 

For knowing the truth of life which is 
so simple it is not absolutely necessary to 
have something positive a profound know 
ledge a philosophy — it is necessary only to 
have the negative virtue of not hating 
Superstition One must place oneself m the 
state of a child or of Descartes saying I 
know nothmg I believe nothing and I do 
not wish anything but the knowledge of the 
truth of life which I am compelled to live 
And the reply given is complete for 
centuries and it is simple and clear 

My personal interest prompts that I must 
have all wealth and good fortune for my own 
self The reason speaks that all creatures all 
beings desire the same thing So all the souls 
that are like me in search of their individual 
bapp ness would crush me that is clear t 
cannot possess singly the happiness that I 
de«ire But the searching after happiness 
is Life Not to be able to possess happiness 
not even to attempt for it is not to live 

The reasoning says that in the order of 
the world where all creatures desire only 
their own good myself a being desiring 
the same thing cannot have it, therefore I cannot 
live But inspite of this clear argumentation 
we continue to live and to seek for happi 
ness We say I would never have good 
fortune and be happy except in the case m 
which all other beings would love me 
more than they love themselves That is 
something impossible But inspite of that 
we all live together and all onr activity,, 
our searching of fortune of glory of power 
are nothing but attempts to make ourselves 
loved by others more than they love them 
selves Fortune glory power give me but the 
appearances of that state of things 
and we are almost happy and we almost 
forget for the moment that tley are 

but appearances and not the reality 
All beings love themselves more than they do 
love us and happiness is impossible There 
are people— and their number increases from 
day to day— who cannot solve this difficulty 
and burn their head while saying that life 
is nothing bat a mockery 

And yet, the solution of the problem is 
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mure than simple nnd oflers itself spontane 
ously to ns I can never he happ> except 
under a condition of tho world wherein 
all beings uould loic the others mote than 
they loie ihemsch cs It this thing is realised 
then the entire universe would bo happy 

I am a human being and Reason give3 
mo the law of happiness lor all beings I 
must then follow tho law of my reason— that 
J loie others more t/an I loie my oun 
*clf 

Let but man follow this lino of reasoning 
and Life would appear before him m quite a 
different aspect as it had neicr dono beforo 
The creatures destroy ono another no doubt 
but they also love ono another nnd praqtice 
mutual aid Life is not sustained by destruc 
tion but by the Reciprocity of love amongst 
living beings and this is translated within 
mv heart into Love So far as I rould survey 
tho march of the world I see that tho pro 
gress of Humanity is due to this principle of 
Reciprocation Our History is nothing but the 
progressive clearing up of the conception and 
application of this unique - principle of the Soli 
danty of all beings This reasoning iscorrobora 
ted by the experience of History as well as 
by personal realisation But beyond reasoning 


man finds the most convincing proof of tho 
truth of that reasoning in his mt mate 
feelings of tho heart Tho greatest happiness 
that man knows tho largest freedom tho 
utmost joy is in Abnegation and in Love 
Reason discovers for man tho only way to 
happiness nnd tho feelings also push him to 
that conclusion 

If tho ideas that I strive to communicate 
to joti nppear not so clear plcaso do npt 
judge them too soterelj I hope that yon 
will read them someday in a wnj more clear 
and definite I only wished to give you an 
idea of my nay of seemg things 

Lio Toism 


tT/vi/iylnfttl by hahdas }\ng from the 
original I rench\ 

D l hod the rare privilege of poring Ovtr 
this noble ettcr of tho Russian i?a_e the 
very first day tl at I saw Mon Rommn Holland 
in Pans He has cherished tins epistle ns ono of the 
most precious things in his life and he made touching 
references to this Urent Soul straining every nerve 
to make bn idea of loive clear to this unknown 
trench youth who grew up to repay this 
debt ty consecrating a profound and artistic study to 
Leo Tolstoy I snail publish Mon Holland a note 
on this letter in a subsequent issue of this Review 


IN DIAN PERIODICALS 


The Duty of the Indian Youth 

T L. Vaswam writes ia The Scholar 
The future is w ith the Nation s youth Many 


young men and women are dreaming to-d3y the 
Dream of Freedom But they are not yet organised 
into a Great body \outh movements have in 
other countries done great things Much lias been 
done by koung Italv Ireland owes much to young 
men. There is a loath Movement in Germany 
It has two w mgs The one is the Workers louth 
representing young people of the Industrial Class 
The second cons sts of voung men and women 
drawn not from the workshop b ut from the Um 
vers ties and High Schools The Workers Touth 
bel eve m social reform and ntemational peace 
The young people of the Un versit es and High 
Schools bel eve m return to-nature. 

An Order of koung India is needed to check the 
process of d sintegration m our life Cohesive 
lories have w eakened those of disintegration are 
spreading india is not acting as one -will And 
Unt 1 she develops a will to act as a national per 
sonality b! e may not hope to achieve anything 


India is not acting as one will ma nly because 
she is not thinking a3 one mind Unity — not the 
tieetinu unity of feeling but a truly fruitful umtv — 
must grow out of knowledge Indians— Hindus, 
Muslims Tarsia Christians, Jains- must know 
India her g nious her culture her ideals There 
can be no true unity which is not a unity with our 
ancestors our race-consciousness thro igh the cen 
tunes All attempts at unity which ignore or 
trample upon our race-memory and the ancient 
laeals of the India that was truly great, are I 
humbly submit foredoomed to failure 

for a new renaissance of 
Indian Culture Not many are aware of how much 
students in China are doing for national movement 
in their country The most popular cry writes 
an -English cr tic among the students of China 
is Chmafor the Chinese The kouth of G ma are 
fdame with pass onate patriot sm and are demand 
China Bhall no longer be a pawn in the 
, e iS? b0DS i^nd fit® patriotism of the 
S*?* 3 ln China is deepened by a new knowledge 
ot tne r anc eat history and ancient idea s. The 
same Lnglish critic observes— 
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‘Those YQnnc students arc learning more of these diseases and ascribes his misfortune to his 
1 ilw of their ancient and wonderful fate Practically he gives no pruning does not 

he r own history ot their ancient ana wonuenm » thfl result is that sometimes the 


developed and civilised life when Europe and 
America were peopled with painted savages, inis 


, bear abundant crops and at others none at 
His methods of picking grading and packing 
resulting 


d HSS « <53. -1 markets r st.ll m™ 

totmiai S«4 dew their conviction in eteent^toAn roprds presemtion of ton 
Uut China has also a great future to look forward beta fftt^idns try “ tXvX VaSd 

J!to.vs mLMstf w “ 

^th a beSntsrnileis superstition \etif he will there is for the bruit Indnstrv in India not only 
bit 'wKffirK ancient history of India he to supply the home markets but also to produce a 
■will know that far back in the dawn of history in surplus for export 


the far-off Yedic age, India had developed a theory of 
constitutional monarchv and a democratic constitu 
bon The \ edic King was not a despot 
nor a benevolent autocrat be was elected 
he had a Council guided by the wisdom of too 
Rishis and the State was practically shaped by 
Samitis or Popular Assemblies In post V edio times 
we read of the establishment of ganas or republics 
m India 

Tho more we know India the more may we 


"Will the unemployed youths with university 
training pay some attention to this field ? 
It has money m it as well as the pleasure 
of achievement 


The Arya Samaj m Bengal 

Kali Nath Rai writes in the Vedic 


understand her genius and the value of her great Kal1 JI™®* , In ® 

ideals for the modem age Magazine on the causes which have kept 


the Arya Samaj out of success in Bengal 
He says 

The Arya Samaj has not made much of a 
headway in Bengal for much the same reason 
_ , . t , for which the Brahmo Samaj had its birth in 

Looking at the largest industries in India Bengal Bengal 13 a firm believer m evolution. 
' ’ -asps to see how primitively things and she does not believe in Back to tho Vedas' 


Fruit Growing for India 


one fairly gasps r - . 

are earned on here This backwardness is 
mainly due to lack of education and cheap 
capital. The following account of the Fruit 
Growing industry which appeared in the 
Indian Scientific Agriculturist tells the same 
tale 


perhaps back to anything Bengal is essentially 
rationalistic and does not believe in the mfalii 
bility of any book or any human being that 
has ever walked the earth To her the 
reason of the individual is the ultimate 
authority in all matters bhe is also very largely 
cosmopolitan and believes far more m proving 
the affinity of her own faith to other faiths 


. . . than in proving that it alone 13 right lastly 

fruit culture in India inspite of the tact mat .it mgpjte of her intellectuality she has a partiality 


has been earned on for centuries is still primitive 
and largely empirical Western countries line WU1VU DUC 
Great Bntam and the United States or America according to her ideas 


meant as that this generalisation is true m 
the same sense or to the same extent of all 


have demonstrated to the world the possibilities of 

the Fro t Industry The reason for the backward. me same oeuac ui ,uu ouuio extent oc ail 
ness of India is not far to seek The scienunc j, er pe0 p| e But no acule observer can deny 
development which has influenced the progress tbat lt snmS Q n the preva ling spintoal tendencies 
of horticulture in other countries has had but lmm of jj er educated yonth and the educated youth 
effect on India. The Indian fruit grower is suu m every province and every country are fairly 

catr$ mg on in his avocabon as his forefathers am representative of the people as a whole. No 


catty mg on in his avocabon as his forefathers aiu representative of the people as a whole. No 
U s ignorance of the scienbfic methods of nonicui one who knows the Arya Samaj its strength 
ture. coupled with his aversion to embrace new ^ wel j ^ lts weakness will need to be told 

methods is a serious impediment in the way m u cannot posstbly appeal as a religion 

Progress. He largely plants seedlings instead 01 to a pe0 pie with these prevailing tendencies 

budded or grafted plant as he does not raw now 

to propagate them The Art of budding and 
grafting he has never cared to learn and those 

who know it try to make too much out of it tie The Bus Menace 

plants his trees too closely together .where tney , , , 

struggle for light irrigates his orchard too waste- Calcutta is faced by a new danger in the 
™ l £a? d t K^es but little cnltmton. Hence me shapo 0 f reckless Bus driver whose pranks 

on the road have made walking or driving 


12 
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along Calcutta Streets extreme* M ? ,or h* S&ffiuSte iOTr 

G Or Walsh writing in the Indian ana eastern associate vrith. Labour and internationalism 

Motors on this says Bom in December 1871 ho went to Eton in 

To anyone who Uses his eyes the present jgs 3 and in January 1891 be^amej Captam'of the 
sitnation must be a matter for crave concern Oppidans irom there he went to Trinity College. 

Ceifanly as far as Calcutta is concerned motor Cambridge and became "iourth wrangler in loJL 

omnibuses are an mnovat on but that cannot be jje a ] so obtained a first class in Natural Science 
held as an excuse fo* not taking the matter in , n 1593 and was awarded the second Smith s 

hand and preventing drivers from running not p n ze for Mathematics m 1S9G and the Adam 

The situation must be faced squarely and lessons g mi th prize for an essay on Local \ anations in 
learnt by other towns must be applied to Calcutta. Wages in 1897 In the same year be was 
London in wh ch motor vehicles of all sorts have elected a Fellow of Trinity College Cambridge 
been plying for many years past can surely by was also President of the Cambridge Union 
now be taken as a model on which to base a code Debating Society in 1S9G and played billiards for 
of laws applicable to Calcutta. . the University in the maten against Oxford. 

Prevention is better than v.ure and A stitch After leaving Cambridge Mr Pethick Lawrence 
in tune saves nine are proverbs which have been made a tour of the w odd He visited India twentv 
dinned into our ears from time immemorial, s et seven vears ago and proceeded to Ceylon, Australia 
.m the present all the axioms on which we are jj ew . Zealand China. Japan and the United States, 
supposed to have based our code of living are Having been called to the Bar in 1899 he 
forgotten. V e must bear in mind that motor sometimes sat as Poor Man s Lawyer to give 
omnibuses have come to stay and the more their jg^j a( j wce to all who applied for it 
utility is appreciated the more will they spread ] n 1900 he was appointed as Diinhtn Professor 
Unless urgent steps are taken 1o control the com at Manchester College Oxford and lectured there 
parativo few which are now plying for hire it will daring t h e \ ear on social questions 
be a problem exceedingly difficult of solution when Meanwhile he had been elected as the Unionist 

are 1 „ .. .. , candidate for North Lambeth but alter a full 

hoaroj the day on those thorough 8tady of the South African problem and a visit to 
.PVf 111 ® for hire is permitted that country he found himself in opposition to the 
°“?I bus , e3 { ba seen cheek by jowl with o{ the Unionists Party and retired from, the 

J&Si J°, r ® , a°! candidature. He became assoc ated with Miss 

them appear to be oblivious to their , existence. At Um ly Hobhouse in expostng the scandals of the 

1 - is for women and children m 

...... served as Honorary Secretary 

™mng tfcy-aritojr jriis- poiit s'rt.ct'i Ata0 “ Womeas aod 0h ' ld ' cn ' ! 

Ik 1901 Mr Pelb.ck Lawrence obtained a 

SHfSS ESI »*“ a 9® 

1 awB written and unwritten. ^ lculta 3 dnver 0f 811 Echo alone among London daily journals When 
These” remarks are more directlv aimed at the the , paper was wound up in 190o he paid the 
drivers of individually owned buses and not at the ^?L®} f ,° l il of 

drivers of the two larger Transport companies or three months salatr in 

although they too have a very great deal to learn, lh , e qnW i® I Si tl0n 0 ,^ e, 5 

There are four glaring faults which should receive r be was . * b P °{ 

the attention of the powers that be They are — Labour Record and Review At the 1996 election 


he had one or two offers of safe Liberal seits but 
refused to consider them on the ground of hts 
adherence to the Labour Party Alxiut this time 
he became a member of the I L P 

Meanwhile, in 1901 he had married Emmeline 
.«•»»»» Uttu mill uiese muics more “ c k, P ® .president of the Esperance Working 
serious problems have been solved m India but , }? Club wh eh. is well known for its production 

*- l of the Old English songs and Morrish Dances 

When the new movement among women found 
an express on in 1906 Mr and Mrs Pethic Lawren 
ce identified themselves with the militant partv 
Among many activit es m connection with the V 
c U Mr Pethick Lawrence organised the 
monster Demonstration in Hyde Park m 190S and 
founded and edited the paper Votes for V omen 
The following account of the life and'eareer v^Jr„ Vo^o v tbe h 00 * 3 Wom , eQ ? light for the 

™ V, ,h0 ■? P rAr %zzzrs?&A' a g2£S 

oa ‘ , 1 ° ln £! a ] s compiled from a longer buttons The jury returned a verdict of Guilty 

account in tic Hinduslhan Reueit & dd ng a rider refenng to the purity of motive 

Frederic V illiam Pethick Lawrence who with ;JL® defendant He was sentenced to nine 
09 WCt0 TClttL months imprisonment and ordered to pay the cost 


U) Stopping in the middle of the road to dis 
charge or load passengers 

y*) Racing resulting in double banking 

(3) Overtaking on a corner 

(4) Dirty interiors 

Surely legislation can deal with these faults More 


Mr F W Pethick Lawrence the 
Labour M P 
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cf the prosecution He wa^ transferred to the first 
flirawa m prison after an international petition 
He adopted the hunger u sympathy with other 
satrap prisoners who were not given first 
dmsion treatment He was form My fed fcr six 
nays and released. On his continued refusal to pay 
the Government cost of the proeenction his house wa3 
sold up and he was made bankrupt, his bankrupt 
cy being subsequently annulled Mr lethick 
wwrence disagreed with the subsequent change 
c! policy of the W S P 0 to more violent 
notices and together with his wife severed his 
connect on with Mrs. Pankhnrst continuing to 
eu.t the paper "Voteq fcr Women and to take 
part m the Women Suffrage Movement until the 
outbreak of the great war 

Since then Mr Pelbio-Lawrence has devoted 
oimself to the Labour Movement and to Interna- 
tional questions 

In 1 Jl8 he wrote a look advising a levy on 
Up tal as a means of getting nd of the war debt 
jiis policy was subsequently adopted by the Laliour 
iarty at the general election and is on their 
Programme to-day 

t r« th ‘ck Lawrence has wntten looks on 
,/ xca , 1 Variation in Wages Women « light for 
“ e , A I very on Capital W hy l nees Rise 

sad Fall , Unemployment “The National Debt 
»na many pamphlets cn social economic, inter 
national and womens questions nc is well known 
® , a of th«* Independent Labour Iarty 

and other todies all over the country Ho is the 
5 **“, * t}ie Boj-ai Statistical Society and of the 
Royal »Aero Club and 1917 Club. He has made 
« special study of the currency question and was 
me principle opponent of the time and method of 
^introduction of gold standard in England m 1924 
JJurmg h 8 Bfay m India ho makes a study of the 
“t 3 .? 1 H 10 currency proceedings 

**ir 1 ethick Irawrence is a keen Lawn tennis 
payer and billiards player aud has won many 
Pmes in Lawn tennis tournaments 
t A* f lethick Lawrence has many friends in 
Jena both among his own countrymen and among 


Asura Expansion in India 

Dr A Banerjeo Shastri M A, Ph D 
fOxon) concludes his brilliant paper on tho 
above in the current number of the Journal 
of Bihar and Ortssa Bescarch Society As 
against the puenlo attempt of tho purists to 
prove Indian Civilisation wholly Aryan Dr 
Sbastn affirms 

The Asnras were the elders of tho Suras. They 
the musters of the sea The ocean had 
yielded them her riches and made them masters 
o' the tl ree worlds i e. universal sovereigns. The 
*2(33 were tho standard bearers of Asura eupre- 
iBacj in led a. Then came the Aryans posterior 


his prowess that fairly threatened to submerge the 
Vryans Rat in the long run the Aryans succeeded, 
“hrom across the sea had come the victorious 
ABura After defeat they retraced the r steps and 
plunged into tho sea of salt waters Thoso that 
remained “entered the bowels of the earth and 
disappeared as a separate entity, being completely 
assimilated in the now firmly established Arya 
Asura-Dasa tody politic of India. Rut the Asura 
strain never died an 1 led them on to fresh pastures 
and new l y sea in India to tho south and across 
the eastern seas beyond as champ ons oi 
the neo-Aryan Indian outlook now bccorao tneiri 
as welL , , 

Tlio non Aryan colour of the Yedic Kings anil 
It sis is due to many of thoso kings and Eeers 
having been ongmally Asnras- After the Arya 
Asnra amalgambon the neo-Aryan pantheon Con 
tamed many non Aryan entities and affinities 
The success of the process can bo judged by 
Agastya Vasistha Vuvamaitra, etc being regarded 
as descended from the same father viz , Mittra 
Varuna pnest of the samo King budas Fvcn tho 
different gods Yaruna of the Asura.* Indra of tlio 
Trtsu liharata Ary as become each other a gods 
and then ono god The same synthesis ha* in 
med -oval days succeeded in turning sectarian 
deities into all Indra mutants— incarnation (u 
This unification of Indra was achieved, not in the 
Northwest and the Punjab but in the Mid 
Himalayan Madhyadera. Tho neo-Aryan was 
boro after the old Arya Asura conflict was over 
Naturally Knruksefra becomes and has ever 
remained the Dharmaknlra of this neo- 
Aryanism The Epics and the Iuranas glonfy 
this reconstructed and re-read Arya outlook of the 
Pauravas Aiksakas an l Magadhas The Mababha- 
rata Anukramamka and the Churning of tho Ocean 
usher in this synthetic Aryanism and the new 
Ind a as b stoncal and accomplished facts Any 
d scussion about tho intrusive or extrusive character 
of Aryan culture m Mesopotamia must start with an 
adequate appreciation of the contribution madeto it by 
the sea born and 6ea bred Asura. who reached India 
aDd tho Indus mouth from beyond the sea ( the 
Arab an Sea) and whoso footfalls once resounded 
on the bonks of many a nver in tho Indus valley 
and the Oangetic plains and some of whom 
retreated from whence they had come across the 
the sea of salt water The rest carried their com 
mon heritage of an Arya-Asura mission to the 
DeccaD to Ceylon and across the Pacific. 


Indian Architecture 

The same Journal contains a posthumous 
paper of Mr Monmohan Gangooly author of 
Ons«a andHer Remain* m course of which 
the architect archaeologist makes certain 
important suggestions which may appear 
quite heretical bnt which tho author maintains 
- ... on a thorough analysis of the motifs of 

8»SHjSS"™S*SK a ®S£fi£siw> "t'r.Td £™r , S. p, LV’ 1 

fears Tie earth w M converted to an ocean of m inaia ana Europe He say* 

The development of temple architecture is a 
matter of spe ulation and diverse theories are ad 
vanccd to trace the origin and growth of temple 


Wocd The ocean got prosperity of the Asuras was 
systematically forced Its chief guanlian the 
■^sura Naga began to vomit poison and gloved 
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T t ie Tint the nnroose of this paper to his superior organisation made it a pajing concern 
construction it is not uie purpose ui rrr“ ‘ T n„f m mlfi thit hn ntarted the famous 

Sp Sahharata PuransB and also in kauhlya making P popular so soon after its birth. Tie 
theeT^t msitionof temples IQ a fort; other factor in its success was us low price— you 
bed NoV^nsffin? that in the ago m could buv a ten or twelve pace paper neatly printed 

which KautJlra flourished Buddhist architecture at tho ridiculous pnee of half a penny only Though 
had not at tamed much importance as evident from the unco is doubled now yet as compared w ith 
S ateenS of ronSms, and as the Buddhist empire the Trap or other famous dailies it is still the 
Sppbmted the Brahmmical one or m otherwords chrapest thing ° f tSdaily Slam 

as the latter crew out of the former it is expected Like all other London presses inn if All. V ai Ad‘ 
that there must have been, some type extant before Press too is situated in the City Quarters boonded 
Kantdya, from which the temple could have on one side by the Thames mtankmente and on 
evolved It is for us to determine what this could the other by the famous Ileet Street When you 
possibly be. W e find at Bharhnt representations of enter the lane m the evening say at ten o clock 
chambers or halls divided by pillars into nave and when London is either asleep or revelling in 
aisles similar to the basilicas These represent! Theatres or dance-hall.^ the first thmg you meet 
tions aro found here, not as indication of the first is a number of cheap restaurants which specially 
beginning of this type of buildings, but in an cater for tho night workers of the Press. As you 
advanced stage of evolution and convention 1 move further you come across motOT vans being 
should also request you to bear in mind that even loaded with mad bags and ready to start for the 
at this time basilicas with semi vaulted aisles were Railway Stations from > where the newspaper 
unknown in any other part of the civilised world. 

This structural type with the rotunda in the centre 
and two side-aisles robfed by semi vaults was older 

than its counterpart found in Europe. The earliest — . — — — • 

building m Europe bearing some resemblance to it six o clock m tho morning 
is the Pantheon in Rome erected in the second On the upper floors of the building are the 
century a d under the ordere of the Emperor Editorial Offices and composers rooms where 47 
Hadrian If a section be drawn through the two semi composing and casting machines are constantly at 
*' * ’ ~'k The stall consists of 1200 hands and their 


which comes out of the printing machine at h — 
past ten at night m London is delivered at your 
door m Inverness (extreme north of Scotland) at 


circular recesses or exedrce or even the rectangular 
ones of the Phantheons it cannot but strike a casual 
observer that the two types are cousins germains 
and who can say that India did not furnish the 
architectural ideal at least a portion there of for 
the erection of the noblest of the Roman monu- 
ments of art 


waces range from two to forty pounds per week. 

The length of the machine which prints, folds 
wrap and stamps at the same time Is about fifteen 
yard3 and there are about twenty such machines 
constantly working The paper is composed and is 
ready for printing at about ten in the evening 
But before the hour of eleven strikes the Daily 
Mail is ready for distribution among its sub- 
scriber* The country edition is cLspatched from 
London before midnight while the London 
Edition is ready for market at three o'clock in the 
morning 

In even' twenty four hours four or five editions 
come out for distribution m London and then there 
are two continental editions, one m Pam and the 
other in Munich (Germany) But the most novel 
edition is the one issued on big Atlantic liners- 
sailing between England and the United States 

i — . . -v "uniio MuitiMssi. r net daily sale in the British Isles excluding 

Printing Press which prodaces the most widely H° naon js about three quarters of a million while 
mid and circulated newspaper of the world Even its circulation in London and abroad is about a 
when you are standing almost at the door of the i DIi, ‘ on quarter the total sale thus amount 

builaiDg you don t feel that just under your feet me r t ? about two million copies 
a Machine is producing a twelve page newspaper . all other newspapers the Dinar Mail too 
at the rate of 1500 copies per minute „! p !B. d9 10 * ereat extent on its income from 

To-day the Daily Mail is decidedly the world a advertisements. If you want the full front P 3 ge 
mos‘ popular daily journal and beats every “ advertise your wares you have to pay about 
European or American nval f 1700 for a single insertion and even then von 

Now who was the man who started this h9v lt° for some time before yon can reserve 
Wonder of Modem Journalism ? In the history ll r T . heIr daily income from advertisement is 
d the Pres* «w» vi about seven thousand pounds enis 


History of the Daily Mail 

Mr Imtiaz Mohamad Khan M A (London) 
writes on the above in the Indian Review 
Tfe quote from his article below Says Mr 
Mohamad 

hone can imagine that a dark and dingy by 
lane of Fleet Street contains the V. orld s quickest 


of the .Press the name of Alfred Harms worth, 
better known as Lord Northcliffe will always stand 
conspicuously He was the man who almost 
doubled the importance of the press and made it 
a power vn the country It was he who by lower 
mg the cost of production made the 


dressing Problems 

u t* A um wai yi uraiuOTon maae me newspaper o Ict „. e , , , , , 

study almost the habit of his countrymen. He oi St e £, ^obbalakshmi Annual, B A savs 

began life as a news boy and started his first 10 Stn Dharma * J 

K per Answers in 188S with his brother Cecil pv^ ol „,, . , 

1694 he purchased the Svesbd News and by of and the tm.^m 
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.. , 1S the same as theirs The progress of your 

motheimlt are pressing problems for coos' or l(s decline in the concern of yo« all 

deration, and I hope we shall learn much ^ a subject people and you have duties to 

a ^va» % vf. "sj "SA SS& *L ao 5s , s& 

iX,A™ e ed U Jw ,S »df therefore <■»>* a»d -ft tolerapre ».th £1 ot 

cultural advancement of our Hindu race At 

S? ^5 3 i A-s=ss«5r«r «•*» 

and todies to be growing at an age ^hen they , e re \ 0 ur education demands and your^rel „ion 

ana womt» vn „ mHS t h 


SS.™ 


should not be hampered with — --- 
which spoil their health mental as veil as 
physical at an age when their minds should 
oe young pure, unsullied by wordly desires 
the poor young boys and girls are marrie<i 
forced to enter the tt mysteries of married lire 
and made to face all the problems troubles 
worries and cares of a family Imagine a young 
girl of 13 being a mother with a young baby 
sent awake at nights to look after thn child 
ana in many homes doing all the domestic 
work as well How can we expect such a 
girl to live a long and healthy life and how 
can we expect a child bom to another child 
of 13 to grow up into a healthy boy or girl i 
A run imagine a boy of 15 vears be ng a 
father chained down to a family* nn j e to 
go de either his mother or his young 2*‘ 1C! JJS 
wife, having at the sametime.. to study ail 
hia school lessons and satisfy his teachers tJy 
the bme ho completes his course and 13 u » 
position to earn his living he has a big family 
depending on him 


g£S and 

carry aloft the standard of a united nation in 
vour country It should be your never erasing 
effort to bring about harmonv and concord where 
fraction 3nd disruption exists 


Cultural Unity of Asia 
Dr Kalidas Nag Hony Secretary Greater 
India Society writes in the Foruard Congress 
and Winter Number 

Thanks to the text books and the programme 
of stud es inspired by our English school masters 
we in India have managed to forget that as Indians 
we are inevitably As at c. But Asia generally 
depicted in such lund colours bv her foreign 
exploiters that many of us still consider toeAsiatic 
context of our national history as a Geographical 
Fatality and try to out grow as quickly as possi 
ble the “ Oriental mentality ' 

Yet to do the barest justice to Asia, we have 
got to admit that she is the stage on which some 
o£ the momentous dramas of human proRiras uavO 
bra represented Lemon aside the tableani 
vivantes* of the dawn of civilisation m courae 
of the collaboration of the Aegio-Egyptian Mid the 
Chaldeo-Assynan peoples in remote antiquity tne 
emergence of great personalities with their pro- 
phetic messages m the histone period redounds no 
doubt to the credit of Asia. Zoroaster the first 
reformer of Iran Mahavir the champion of 
Ahirasa agalns the barbarous human instinct 
of cruelty Buddha, the high pnest of maitra 
universal fellowship Lao-tze the protagonist of 


The Late Swami Vedananda 

The Yedan(a Kesan says 

It is with deep sorrow that ve record the 
passing away of Swami \ edananda. the head ol tne 
Kamaknshna Mission Sevashram at Bnndaban 
about a year past he had sototJ g 1 
senour fever and pneumonia. of'his 

thena, however was the named al0 or ^?'l s t e TiatriO ( 

Tears* ago and was the brother of Sj § aI ? t mS?' M s Kator o[ ethical perfection— are pionrara m the 

Chatter] ee, the famcra3 Bengali novelist May his hlstory 0 f human progress. Caltore of Asia was 
soul rest m peace the by product of them Bpintual missions. Age after 

test m peace (jj e declaration of a new faith has led to the 

— development of new civilisations literature and 

philosophy ntual and art, institutions and inventions 
The Begum of Bhopal s Advice to Moslems kve followed in the wake of each spiritual awakening 

. . , address Pai. Asiatic Hcuaxisu 

In the Course of 0I L . 0 sonje Iran India and China were the three bgradiat 

at Aligarh the Begum of Hhop ing centres of spiritual and cultural mternational 

valuable advice to the Moslem , S[Q . \ e t by a curious irony of our academic 

which we reproduce from the feudatory destroy we are not only ignorant of this 
r„j,, Kalnw grand triangular evolution but are almost 

ofZci nndart India belo nirticular totally rod flerent to the necessity of anr positive 

Addressing the Moslem students m i knowledge of Pan As ahe Humanism. I\o doubt 

Her Highness asked them to ^member tn the we know seraeth ng of India but our study of India 
were the sons of Islam which naa otoui. . t ^ M yct provincial and not continental France 
message of peace for the woiia ***““* .£»_ ac <j Germany are nearer to our students than Iran 
them toleratcn for non Muslims wnn e>« ) China, our next door neghbours and spiritual 

in God s vast world, ner U gtmess , , . collaborators Our students know more of Alex 

mv “ycu are hv ng m a country m* “ , { andar and hapoleon than of Zoroaster or Confucius, 

d fferent creeds Your objects laud outlook tniw 
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Let there be a questionnaire-test amongst the under alleviation of human sufferings and for the upWt'Dff 
graduates of our colleges and my contention would of mankind India became Greater India tnrougn 
be -proved No wonder then that onr students our self effacing service for humanity May oar Asia 
young men the best recruits to our public life and the Mother of all the great religions of roan rise 
activities hcl that indispensable bach ground of the above her present degradation and once again 
culture and the spirit of the East without which pronounce full hearted benedictions for the wnoie 
most of our experiment and reconstructions would in u orld 
evitablvbe the mere mutation or mimicry of occidental — 

life and historj East and West should and must 

collaborate but East must do eo as East and y-est Indian Traditions or Indians 

as West Then only the collaboration would be 

honourable and creative Otherwise there would bo Nothing is so shameful, so flagrantly 

hand”? aUSnc c&SSmrf 'Kta® Tteon 

the other 


, oiner case of the members of an ancient and living 

Judged from this point of view our school and cultural group attempting to throw off their 
college syllabuses : of, studies r stand self-condemned^ own traditions cultural, moral and spiritual 


The very element of Asiatic history and culture are h ^ nd raahine vain efforts to tread 

not known to onr students No wonder then that naw ! ls naa “jaiwing \ain euuns w „ 


not known to our students iio wonder men mat . . ,, , . , , 

they Dever bother their head about the vicissitudes exotic paths of thinking feeling and willing 


of this vast continent How can there be love or 
sympathy without knowledge ? 


More Knowledge or Asia. 


Yet there are millions in India who do so 
with the greatest pride The following 
sensible words ot the National Christian 
Council Review regarding the relation that 
Indian Christians should have with Indian 

tradition and culture may help foreign 

regulations do noiTpermit a sudden change in the minded Indians to regain their sanity 
courses ot studies let thereby intensive discussions mum mi 

conferences as well as popular public lectures with 
pictures and lantern slides with a view to bnDg 


It is high time that we should organise to pro 
vide for this knowledge of Asia both inside and 
outside the academic circles If the hard and fast 


home to our people the intimate relations that 
exist between the different peoples of the Onent 
Even if our students are not snared the pains of 
cramming the delectable details of the career of 
Cathenne de Medici or of the constitutional reforms 
of Cleisthenes let them occasionally at least study 
in pictures the magnificent results of the 
Smo Indian or Indo-Japanese collaboration 

The monumental remains of the Chinese ~‘ r **t IV" ««•..— 

Buddhist temple-city of Long men the exquisite ph n -iiln L 88 ^ ill? 

Japanese wood carvings and temples of Nara pbristian on the husks of Hebrew history when 


How can we distinguish the main current of 
the river of God from its tributary streams? 
Christian theology has 1 ng maintained that the 
head waters of religous troth are in Judea but 
can that be maintained in the face of the acknow 
ledgmcnt of India & subtlety and cowraga ia the 
endeavour after the Ultimate secret of the 
universe ? Even Christians are found to maintain 
that since Christ is the fulfilment of India s long- 
quest the Old Testament of her people is to be 
sought in the Upanishads or in the utterances of 


Japanese wood carvings and temples 

and the Frescoes of Honuji the Mahabharata 
reliefs on the Indo-Chinese temple of Angkor \at 
the Ramayana scenes sculptured on the Javanese 
temples of Prambanam and Panataran the Central 
Asian frescoes discovered in Turfan and Tuen 
Houang the latest Buddhist remains in Khotan 
Barman Afghanistan and Persia— all these things 
should be shown discussed and made familiar to 


he can glean rather after the rtshis and the sadbus 
of his own ancient land? 


Islamic Hopes of Painting Europe Green 
The Islamic World quotes the following 


siiuuiu ue snuwn uiscus-tu anu inaue laminar to .. r» i n . 

all those who aspire to have some culture. This lr0m ‘be Daily Express 
great chapter of give-and take in Asiatic : history In his Btatement of the other day that Most 
should be made living Then only we shall realise English people have abandoned Chnatianitr but 
howmueh India has received and how largely have not yet adopted any other form of religion' 

Mac ^ ay 631(1 no mo r “than the exact 
humility and devotion to truth If India hwl one* ml Gense e oTthe°woid e Ld? ^ «' Ssele^pretemdmg 


East so' as to earn’ the^tide 1 i5m ^ still even a religious people “Tt^V' ’troMhat' 5 we 

East soas to cam the title of, the Light of occupy ourselves a great deal ruth religious and semi 


iSaA-T. .a?" WU* SffJt 


forgotten history to-day ' what are the short different thing from beme reTi^rm^ ii eshTrlr 
SSSSp 0 comaparetive rel.gion w/h^'an intellect 




all that we know of onr great achievements m tha la ~® a , n academic interest m 




limitations, let it open our heart to the immortal of the Higher “ l h ®i rew!ts 

lessons of the Angels of Peace and Fellowship anil Not one nf a^undred 3? 3 J 0 w Eot ^ligious 
let cur hands te ready and fit agam for P th2 
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re 1 sons life himself And of the few who are 
bT mans' are specifically Christian in conduct 
cutook or belief ’ Christianity a-, a guide to tlie 
conduct of life or as a scheme of dogmatic belief 
n°aas. I am atra d, little to most of us to-day 
&'■ ?PJJt of the age is definite!) anti Christian 

Then says the Moslem journal — 

At laat our friends have come ont into the 
cren' It is admitted that in Fngland Lhmtiamt) 
u dead, and that whilst there us a tendency to 
look around and dabble in religions problems the 
fact rem ams tliat lugland is without a religion 
today Too long has this Church held away 
too long has it misled enquirers, and retribution 
has overtaken it in fall measure People have been 
led to think of Christianity 03 religion and all 
other .Creeds as Paganism, hence when people for 
*ake religion thev reall) mean Chmtiamty 
Here my brethren 13 the opportunity ’ Islam mast 
w introduced forceful!) and widely in the 
'■est we mn3t bestir oaredves and not lo 
content to have one or two missions here 
but we must organise and have a teacher of 
Islam m all the great cities of tho West Wo 
must have a fall supply of literature for dis 
tnlution and we must have a good headquarters bo 
mat everyone who wishes can apply for Islamic 
instruction 

Dot the people of Europe arc developing 
a great craving for speculatne philosophy 
and spiritualism on the one hand and for 
cold scientific reasoning on tho other For 
this reason would it not bo rather difficult 
tor Mamie missionaries to win over the 
Europeans’ We are not in a position to 
pass any judgment on Islam as a religion but 
^0 can very well say that Islamic roissiona 
nes will have to make improvements on 
their intellectual equipment before they 
can eipect to preach successfully to 
Europeans 


stood for two thousand years had met with a 
barbarous foe w ho recognized neither art literature 
nor aesthettc I-eautj Destruction was their slogan 
> ntenng Indu they destroyed the vestf.es of 
Uiddhism and converted people by force into 
Islam Centres of learning became centres of 
Inirandage India lost the noble religion of the 
Buddha and the lay U iddhists were converted by 
force I) the miffion into tho Semitic religion of 
Arabia India then hal not one Moslem but to- 
day there are 70 millions The Hindus and 
Moslems are killing carh other and the British 
with their impartial!!) freon loth parties and 
kill them W hen the Moslems killed in number 
exceed that of the Hindus the latter shower praise 
on the British and vice versa 

There were lmng on the tanks of tho Ganges 
two otters and one day the) went fishing one 
going l>> the bank side the other on the deeper 
side and both succecdt-d in catching a I ig fish and 
the) had it dragged on to the bank Now how are 
thev to have it equally divided, because tho one 
had caught the fi3h by the head and other by the 
tail The) began to qnarrel and a fox who had 
been watching the two others came rather close to 
them and was gazing at the horizon and tho otters 
seeing the fox Raid there 19 a fox let us go to 
him and he will judge our case and divide the 
fish impartially The) approached the fox and 
requested to come and help them With nonchalant 
indifference the fox said that he hod jnst left the 
bench of the court of tho king of Benarea and 
came here to get a little fresh air and he had no 
tme to attend to other matters However at their 
request the (ox approached the place and inquired 
of the two how they had caught the fish and the 
one said Lord I got hold of the tad end and vou 
he asked of the other and he said at the head The 
fox cut off the tail end and gave it to one saying 
that is your portion and lie bit off tho head and 
gave it to the other and the middle portioa the 
fox took as his share for having decided the case 
The fox marched off dragging the best portion of 
the fish This story is from the Jatakas The 
illustration is to bo found in the Barhut ratling in 
the Calcutta Museum 


Hindu Moslem Affairs 


Effect of the War on Art 


The Anaganka N Dharmapala writes 10 
fhe Malta Bodht 

, In the tenth decade of the eighteenth century 
nool pans, brigands pirates adventurers, fihbust 
torers immoral scoundrels of different European 
Entries armed with nothing else except de3 rue 
uve weapons and poisons left their shores and 
to Asia and destroyed weakei races and 
subdued them and pillaged the countries Politi 
wly liee races were made to g » under the yoke 
SJ slavery The political crimes committed *y 
ruropean adventurers have had no parallel in the 
n story of the world except during the renod of 
Jioslem vandalism Barbarous hordes from Arabia 
tresh from tho conquests inaugurated l) the 
successors of Mohammad lusting for more land 
a nd fresh pastures with the sword and Koran in 
meir lands devastated the countries 1) ing between 
* ersia and Iod a The Aryan civilization that 


Bhavachitra Lekhana Siromam N Yyasa 
Ram contributes a beautifully comprehensive 
article on the Growth of Art in Europe 
to the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society Regarding tho effect of the war 
on art he says 


Whatever troubles otherwise the world might 
have experienced due to the Great War art 
received a mighty impetus sicli as was never 
known before except once as a result of the trench 
Revolution It was officially recognised that 
picture maunt, was not a mere idle pastime but 
an activity which bad its ow n function and purpose 
of usefulness to humanit) More than ever they 
saw how art could be turned to great advantage 
if the people chose The idea art for art a Kike 
and art was recognized as an element of education 
and social progress becauso nothing else in the 
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•world could impress aa idea so vividly and lasting 
ly on the human memory \anous war artists 
were officially employed and ever since then more 
and more encouragement is being given to the 
growth of art in England, The fact that in tendon 
alone there are over thirty schools of art is enough 
for us to imagine the extent to which art is appre 
ciated and recognised as a necessary element of 
education in England As a result of the \\ ar 
English art became more settled and came back to 
a modified realism though it is idle yet to speculate 
over the various phases of modern European art 


The Work of Educated Men in Villages 
Mr W Samiah (Retd Tasildar) writes in 
Rural India 

During the last fifty years or so there has been 
a steady migration into towns and cities of the 
intelligent and wealthy classes among the rural 
populations. They came out of their villages to 
receive English education in Schools and Colleges 
and thereafter secured occupations m Government 
service learned professions and commercial lines 
and eventually settled themselves in towns on 
their pensions or accumulated savings or both 
Wh<m opportunities came to satisfy their further 
ambition they stepped into further appointments 
in estates mutts temples or private firms and 
then spent all their life time for their own personal 
ends. They forgot altogether the welfare of the 
village which gave them birth Scarcely do they 
pay a visit to it except perhaps to collect their 
dues from their recalcitrant tenants or to see a dying 
relation who with a strong aversion to town life 
refuses to leave the villaga Accustomed asthey are to 
tho luxuries and eassy going town life they feel 
tho incompatibility of leading a village-life at tho 
fag end of their earthly existence. But it is this 
class ol people that owes a heavy debt of gratitude 
to tho villages- They owed their education and 
prosperity to the taxes wrung from the rural 

n ulation and tho best way of discharging that 
t is for them to co lock to their home of 
parentage and utilise their knowledge and past 
experience for ‘he lencf t of the village. Retired men 
if they onl> care to spend the evening of then hfo in 
their own village, will fnd enough to occupy them 
in wl olesomc endeavours for tho uplift of the 
rural popuhtions them make a beginning 

and they will naturally prefer a retired and peace- 
ful life in tl eir own village and feel contented 
and happy m doing some useful work in that humble 
srhrre \nd tho little work which they raaj be 
al le to do would be of immense advantage to the 
village**, tortunate indeed is the village which 
ran i bum as its ow n retired men w ith knowledge 
anl experience lor instance retired judical 
cl* rers may verr well spare their villages from 
costly litigation in law courts bj settling local 
deputes 1 y art t ration and giving homelj advise 
on the spot Hetiml revenue offloals mat educato 
the vil age folk and give the lead in all revenuo 
matters. Tl ore w ith medical experience may 
open dispensaries and look after Tillage sanitation 
and health and an > x Engineer may help m making 
l urs w 1 mtura es for consuncting roads d ggmg 
wel j In d-te house* lajing out streets and 


drainage; channels and repairing irrigation works. 
Similarly educationists will have ample scope for 
doing educational work and forest officials may 
encourage planting operations Retired lawyers if 
indeed there are any are expected to bo the natural 
ieatleis of the village and take part m training the 
villagers in civics and citizenship and thus enable 
the people s voice to be heard m the councils of 
the empire In these and other ways retired men 
mayfind useful occupations in their own villages, The 
village communities have also a right todemand the 
services of such men not as a favour done but as 
service due to them Theirsemccsarenowbadly wan 
ted m villages Village panchayata PanchayatrCourts 
Irrigation Pancbayats Union Boards Co-operative 
Societies and Banks which are increasing in rural 
areas are now in the hands of inefficient men with 
little experience of administration and accounts 
and it is no wonder that man> of these mstitu 
tions are not working as they ought to In these 
circumstances the re-advent of the lost intelligen 
tia to villages would be a ve-y great boon indeed 
The writer is quite right m what ho 
says 


Marriage among Jams 

The following appears in the Jama 
Oaxette 

The consequences of the lack of free matri 
monial intercourse among Jains are ruinous 
in several ways. Thounsands of young men 
o?? n0t . bndes within their respective 
sub-sects and are forced to pass their lives as 
bachelors Some of the sub-sects are composed 
?a.«f£3? ieljr “S'^ifirant numbers. Theirs is 
a difficult position The rigid conditions which 
2* 60 * ar Preclude the marriage of their 
youth among other sects. Since the girls must 
? 3 r 5e rema,n unmarried, they are often 
! 0 a ILan ?, dumb « r ‘ven cattle, into 
mrlf n h r 0 ii, ° nd Zi rab l e 4 . marmges While the 
D3 d i edlca j ed to lives of heart rending 
•wlahtv a nnrt 6P e*i > Y'^owhood boys of brimming 
vitality and strength are deprived of the ioys 

?he C dW R n M i The '? Uer «e no better (hin 
raco iq JSnniSLt® 3 „, tbe propagation of the 

K a ^tJt her °ob 18 . uo° woSr °ffiat 5 some of 

‘-u as 

o ronsi leraUe raff LS 1 " '', 1 ™ I’ tes 

y °=..s r. h ^<PSS^Sa %' “SSS 

cTi-Ig are^Tundjfd ,^.! er „ maI cnal advaataces, 

r =y 

sab is{ s. ■as 

M matters stand, we are torn 
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info small artificial groups by means of a tideous 
convention which cannot stand the test of 
reason for a minute. The perennial economic 
loss which onr society is incurring by our 
prejodce against healthy breeding 13 leading 
ns on the read to sure extinction 
It b an admitted fact that coir numbers are 
fcst diminishing We quite realise that the lives 
pt thousands of our young men are running 
to waste and that many many thousands of 


girls are being driven to lead unhappy barren 
lives Class fertility is at a very low ebb among 
Jams It is impossible to produce chi dren 
unless the people unite in wedlock and unless 
couples are physically well matched How long 
are we to continue to be hag ridden by out worn 
social theories which are sucking np all our vitality 
and daily leaving us the worse off in the battle 
of life ? 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Mnasohm a New Powers 

The Ltlerary Digest gives the following 

.. IVj ° ne « going to be a dictator then one 
1 a dictator’ is ovidentty the Mussolini 
Prmaple. remarks the Buffalo Conner and Express 
commenhng on the new powers assumed by the 
dlcta,or after the latest attempt on his 
nev , p r has been anything like the mulhpli 
J»uon ot manifold governmental powers in the hands 
p3®, ma p outside of Asia, says the Philadelphia 
o noting Mussolini s assumption of the Ministry 
[ nt i !nor w ‘th direct control of the police 
w “ich gives him six Cabinet portfolios bes des 
rr ® \ emjership the chieftaincy of the t as cist move- 
me 2h and the direct command of the Fascist militia. 

new and drastic laws were adopted very 
shortly after the end of the fourth year of the 
t*2“ S! 1 negime. This year was marked by a notable 
ugntening of control as a correspondent of the 
^>ew lork Herald Tribune recalls mcluding the 
outlawry of stnkes the banning of secret societies 
the further limitation of the freedom of the 
laws making the Premier responsible to 
the King alone, another making remarks 
^rogatory to the Premier punishable, the f nrng 
“hd d sfranchisement of any Italian at home 
or abroad speaking disrespectfully of Fascism 
ana the replacing of local elective officials by 
government appo ntees This period as a Chicafro 
in&tine wnter puts it might bo called fascism s 
pnod ot direct action the events of the last 
lew weeks have ushered in the “ period of 
intransigence The new laws are the 
tt'rect result of acts of violence culminating 
S a boy s attempt to kill Mussolmi on October 
The youth was promptly lynched, and m an 
? a .? u , n R re gn of terror a hundred persons were 
Hiied a thousand injured, and hundreds of 
homes destroyed On Noven ber 4 Mnssolmi 
Promised his followers. “To-morow we will have 
15? H* 3 £ ou bavo been awaiting So on the 
the Fascist Cabinet approved a list of new 
measures for the suppression of dissent. In 
we meantime an international incident had 
There had been grumbling m Italy over 
jou fascist plotting on french soil and anti French 
uemonstrat ons in Italy On November 4 Colonel 
>L > ciotti Ganbaldi was arrested in Franco 


after being accused of being an agent provocateur 
in the hire of the Italian secret service On the 
9th the Italian Minister m Pans conveyed hi3 
Governments official regret to foreign Minister 
Bnand On the same day the Chamber of Deputies 
passed by practically unanimous votes most of the 
laws asked by the Massolmi Cabinet. These m 
eluded the revival of tho death penalty for plotting 
against the life of the Premier on members of the 
royal family, and also 

1 Punishment by prison sentences for those 
who enroll in any anti Fascist organization 

0 Annulment of all passports permitting 
Italians to leave the country and heavy penalties 
for evasion 

“T Revocation of the licenses of hostile news 
papers. 

4 D ssolution of all organizations suspected 
of holding views at variance with the Government 
o Police dead lines for persons suspected of 
anti Fascism 

“6 Representatives of the Army Navy, Aero- 
nautical Corps and Militia to form special courts 
for judging offenders under the new regulat on 
At the same time the Chamber of Deputies 
expelled its remaining opposition members On 
the 15th it wa3 announced that 190 000 Fascist 
militiamen were to be armed with rifles Twelve 
newspapers were actually suspended in accordance 
with these decrees but what seems to our editors 
to be the last straw was the decree of the Fascist 
Government forbidding Italian parents to give their 
children names which would seem to be sub- 
versive to the existing system 

So to-day says the New York Evening Post 
Italy is practically under martial law Man y 
of our papers wonder how loog such a rule can 
endure,, and consider the policy of repression a 
confession of weakness. To the editor of The 
\ation “the interesting thing 13 not what Mussolini 
may achieve in the six months or six years that 
may yet behis, but what is the price for this 
hornble strangling of liberty this destruction of 
every vestige of democratic government 

And yet the ruthless suppression of plotters 
•2a? “SB? L°i 10 bo at lout partially 

justified, “borne bloodletting may be necessary to 
protect Mussolini 3 life and his hold on power 
“which he probably regrets as much as any one 1 
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but, declares the St Paul Bon^r Press it is 
nothing to the streams of blood that would be un 
losed in Italy if he shonld fall to-day by the 
hand of an assassin 


Free Trade for Europe * 

Europe to day is cut up into numerous 
economic fragments by tariff barriers although 
her economic life is one Much of Europe’s 
present misery is due to the false protectionism 
■which is slowly underroiDing the health and 
vigour of European industries by narrowing 
down their relations with one another to the 
barest minimum The Literary Digest tells 
us of a new movement against this dangerous 
protectionism of Europe We are told 


particular groups or industries the Central Banis 
are in a peculiarly favorable position for judging 
what is needed for the public well being More- 
over in present circumstances these banks wnien 
are entrusted with the difficulty problem of 
securing monetary stability, have good reason to 
know how much they are hampered in carrying 
out their pnmarv function by the existence oi 
trade tamers The signatories include a very 
strong representation of other banks and other 
financial houses in every country 


England ‘Done For” 

The same journal also gives the following 

Sir Thomas Beecham one of England s leading 
impresarios conductors and composers thinks that 
the musical future of England is so black that the 
vmiwww— -- •• - — »*'*- only thmg left for musicians to do is to get out. 

The walls of Jencho fell before the blowing Accordingly Sir Thomas departs for the Umteu 
of the trumpets but recalling this m connection States to take np his permanent resiaence 
with the manifesto issued by more than 200 there. At least, 60 report current cable dispatches 
persons representing some sixteen countries from London, with the result- that both xmgiana 
pleading for the removal of restrictions on and America are stirred to editorial demonstrations 
European trade certain English authorities of interest Since Sir Thomas is said to be headed 
assure ua that they are not simple enough to for Philadelphia as his first stopping place pare 
suppose that the tariff walls of Europe will culanmportance may attach to a welcoming editorial 
fall down at the blast of the trumpet even from the Philadelphia Public Ledger The Ledger 
when blown by such competent mtrumentalists briefly calling attention to be the fact that fair 

as the 200 distinguished signatories ot the rnu * “'" f — of f * nmns 

document According to the London Economist 


Thomas s fortune proceeds from that most famous 
remedy Beecham s Pills notes that, smc8 
Beecham is now seeking refreshment m America, 
doubtless the medicament on which the paternal 
affluence was founded is in this instance unavailing 
The editor compares Sir Thomas to the Gloomy 
Dean of Westminster Cathedral, who spends much 
of his time prophesying wo for England It seems 
that Sir Thomas s gloomy remark on the British 
situation, music and otherwise runs in part. 

England is finished, not only musically but every 

- - — c — j — — — other way The only thmg fnr anybody to do .is to 

invested with a far greater importance than it give up and eo to America I am going as agues 
might otherwise have possesL We read further and will conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra. After 
ot the manifesto that a fow months experience as a guest I will stay 

it is bound to exercise considerable influence permanently and I advise as many English 
on the Governments of Europe because of the musicians as possible to leave this country and go 
very great weight and authority of the men who to America. 

nave put their signatures to it But it will assured “Why one of my American fnends spends as 
a3 D ? e n i ereat economic documents much money on one orchestra in California as the 
« « 212.7— »' Iet,y t because there has never been English spend on mnsic m all England including 
any necnration^ of_ economic policy— outside the the English Government s subsidy tn broadcasting 1 


the present plea, although it indicates a wide-spread 
recognition of the folly of Furope s trade practises 
cannot be expected to do more than change 
the - trend of international trade policies Never 
theless it is said to be more than a small mercy 
that the beginnings of a change are appearing 
The npxt step we are told by this weekly is the 
international Economic Conference which is 
expected to meet at Geneva next year and is by 
the Issue of this manifesto and all that it means 


decisions of official conferences — which has had 
80 B2F e 5 al ™ international backing 

xhe document is signed by over 200 persons 
representing some sixteen countries In the first 
place there are the heads of a dozen Central 
j a nf t *^ ose of Great Britain Germany 
and Italy, the chief neutral State* of Europe, with 
the notable otnmr«s on of Spam ana certain 


The broadcasting of opera especially arouses 
Sir Thomas s ire it appears his cabled protest 
running 

“It Bounds like most horrible chattering gibber 
ing chortling shrieking devils and goblins and 
they call it Beethoven or Wagner The sound has 
the notable ommm n . ;i — six ”■ V‘ v “ as mnch in relation to their music as the singing 

EtenSS^dsara^ tesStaSts i,nt, 

n._ 5.?®^. _.i»P°rtance .. for the heads of Central — 


Banks, though not usually government officials a 
nevertheless « charge of mstitnUons the primary 
13 not to make profits for their 
lank, but in the public interest to irvit nMn, 


Future o 


f British Politics 

lank, but in the public interesTtcT Took* aftcMho The Nat Republic says 
KKlftwS'ir i&N™ CSf'lS . Th «, WOTt nmmial elect, ons m Great Bntam 
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and sixty-cne seats and lost twenty-one while 
Conservatives won only fifteen and lost seven 
ty-eight The Liberals aid even more badly losing 
fifty three and gaining only eight Thus labor 
made a net gain of one hundred and forty while 
the Conservatives and Liberals made net losses of 
sixty three and forty five respectively Several 
reasons are given lor this upset The Labor 
party has now lost from its ranks many of the 
extremists who by their presence had alienated 
persons of moderate mews The Liberals are 
split asunder by the personal quarrel between 
Lloyd George and Lord Oxford and Asquith 
There is widespread and well justified dissatis- 
faction with the Conservative government over its 
handling of the coal strike The result of all these 
factors combined is to put the Labor party m a 
position of suddenly and greatly enhanced political 
strength 

This does not mean however that the political 
skies are clearing On the contrary they seem 
more stormy than ever The Communists who 
have been frozen out of the Labor party aro aggres 
site and well organized The present situation 
with the coal stnko virtually broken the trade 
union treasuries exhausted the leaders quarellmg 
among themselves and the Conservative govern 
ment showing an increasing tendency to nsa 
fascist methods presents just the soil m which 
Communism best grows At present we have the 
Conservatives on the neht Labor on the left and 
the Liberals in the middle. It is not at all impro 
cable that in the future we may see Conservatives 
on the nght Communists on the left and a 
lateral Labor alliance in the middle The nght 
^ng of the Liberals would go over to the Conser 
vauves the left wing of Labor would go over to 
the Communists where for the most part it is al 
ready (he left wing of the Liberals would move 
a little further still to the left to combine with 
the nght wing of Labor 

VHule such a regrouping would mean greater 
realty m politics it is impossible to look forward 
to it without senous misgivings The Communists 
are not interested in parliamentary government 
are interested in class war as a precursor to 
had accompaniment of revolution tor some time 
to come Bntwh industrial life is likely to continue 
greatly depressed for reasons some of which at 
least are international in character It needs an 
increased degree of socialization but the dose the 
bommnmsta would apply would probaly be fatal 
Jo Ywx tba ftspare. the Er.fch shin mmt pass 
through stormy waters and it will be a senous 
misfortune if a large part of the crew stands by 
with folded arms, or seeks covertly to cut the 
halyards. 


Life Insurance in Japan 
The Japan Magazine tells ns 
At present life insurance companies number 44 
and marine fire and other accident insurance com 
names 51 Be ore the insurance business was so 
strongly established as at present it had 6tronc 
competition from foreign insurance offices doing 
business in Japan These offices numbered CO or 
*0 in 1000 when the Imperial ordinance was 


issued controlling foreign insurance offices m Japan 
They were obliged by the law to deposit an amount 
of money with the Government This forced nearly 
halt of them to give up business in Japan At 
present there are only 4 life insurance offices and 
32 fire insurance offices operated by foreigners. 

We see that foreign companies do not 
thrive well in Japan Is this due to the 
Japanese being more efficient than the 
foreigners in business or to the fact that 
the foreigners have no political hold on Japan? 
The extraordinary dearth of foreign companies 
in life work (only 4) shows that the Japanese 
people believe m insuring with national 
companies and do as they believe 


Woman Explorers 

We learn from the Woman Citizen that 
A new feminine organization, founded on daring 
and scholarship has just announced itself— the 
Society ot IV Oman Geographers which is to give 
comradeship and stimulation to the woman ex 
plorer and her ally in science. There are so far 
Gutty nine member* an unbelievably fascinating 
list of hunters and writers whose names mean 
^dangers conquered and hidden facts unearthed 
Harriet Chalmers Adams authority on Latin 
America, Spam and her colonies and on early 
American Peoples is president Marguerite 
IlamsoD co-author of Grass interpreter of the 
East serves as treasurer and Blair Niles who 
studies the peoples of Venezuela, Ecuador India 
Java the Andes and the Himalayas as Secretory 
One of the charter members Mrs. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton has lust returned from a South 
American trip with the Field Museum expedition 
— the first white woman to penetrate the wilderness 
of Paraguay For widely traveled women who 
eschew jungles and miscroscopes there is to be 
an associate membership 


The Most Romantic Regiment m 
♦ the World 


Hugh NYncmA COTtnVates & highly interest 
ing account of the French Foreign Legion to 
Chamber’s Journal We give quotation from 
it below 


In a world where the love of adventure is 
rapidly giving way to the exigencies of life, there 
«ti)l remains that famous band of adventurers, the 
French Foreign Legion 

The loreign Legion was founded m the year 
1831 under the name of the African Auxiliaries 
A Belgian wbo styled himself Baron d' Boegard 
collected round him some four thousand soldiers 
of fortune ana set saif for Afrca after swearing 
allegiance to trance 

T hey so poor and ragged that the 

Arabs called them the Bedonms from i ranee They 
gave such a good account of themselves however 
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that a royal edict dated 10th March 1831 
sactioned their incorporation in a Foreign Legion 
under the title of La Legion Etrangere on the 
pattern of the Legion d Hohenlohe which fought 
at the time of the Reiteration They remained as 
a separate entity until lb64, when a decree w n s 
passed bringing them into the armies of the 
trench Empire. 

Recruits are given the choice of joining the 
1st Regiment stationed at Sidi be! AhVes or the 
•hid regiment located at Saida. The former is 
first favourite with the young soldiers, 
lor oidi bel Abbes is a gay place with cafes and 
oauco halls and wine too is cheap in Algeria 
After a day or two at Oran they are sent forward 
to the regiment of their selection 

bidi bel Abbes is distant about fifty five miles 
from Oran Here are the great barracks of the 
1st Regiment covering more than two acres of 
ground Hie city of the Legion has a popula 
two. o' thirty thousand It is 1500 feet above 
sea-level and is embowered m gardens trees 
and vineyards Its fertile fields in a wide valley 
are watered by the nver of the Mefcarra 

On their nrnval at the barracks the recruits 
are greeted with «liouta of demon from the old 
Here com. Lei B’ thSr 
J™ an( t pa9s scathing remarks on the new 

SE5\. P 3!!8‘ 1 ,«?'"“«> AH this 13 simple 
°t£“i 3 h f 1,w *"4 ”>ortbe acceded 
T be ,, blnes ar ® then Bhown to their * 
?,v „i, n ‘, h ® TD0 E T1, ng thev are awakened 
of Au Tus au Tus (to the mice) 
“ i 3 ". 0 p s0,dlcr e '"." lr ,h « ™" <!s of the’ beds 
k, . ™ oonlaimns Had. coffee-shout 

“'I '?}, ,s apportioned to each man Fire 

^,1 I 71051 ,r H, n C of the life at the begin 
ning is learning how to march foT marching is 
a religion m the Lemon The recruit starts 

i,~ aa , r tb ’ 3 19 increased until he is 
tus ,east f ' evei } tv „ Pounds we ght on 

5’® a °d coyer twentv five to thirty miles 

fito without intemiption at a pace of 

mu fe^fhe ^° Ur u ? ier a broih ^ African 

ste? r&&is8£sss 

fatigue dntr’ in iL n. i ™ eomvalent for 
rb, nJ’ 0d m 1bc Ci^room th dothes on a 
Amir* tYS onnswts of* 

yard at the double willi*? W £„. rM » ,bP b™ 900 
rounds of Band Rtiap^ a » n la fk„ co 5!!SS!r B tb il? y 
prisoner has to lalt fora minn».?«? l * ,lWOTS j The 
deep 00 one Uec h^iSS f, 


is not a pretty sight to watch the agonj of men 
undergoing this awful ordeal I have seen the 
strongest collapse under it 

The Legion types are as interesting as they are 
varied Some are not easily forgotten 

There was the Emperor’ so called because 
he wore a frock coat of immaculate cut and a 
glossy topper when he joined up But his great 
asset was the monocle he affected The coat and 
hat he obstinately refused to part with until he 
reached bel Abbes 

Spielman was another old character He could 
imitate the note of almost any bird w ith absolute 
fidelity In appearance he was not unlike a bird 
He had the longest neck of any one I ever met, 
with an enormous hook nose 

The Marquis de B— was a Legionnaire of the 
second class He was something of a mystery to 
everyone. Why he elected to join as a humble 
ranker no one ever found out, for it was common 
knowledge that he had served with distraction in 
a famous French artillery regiment and had 
held the rank of major He refused all offers of 
promotion during his term of service with the 
Legion 

Legionnaire X was the son of a wrell known 
■trench admiral He was a devil may-care sort 
ot fellow with a genius for getting into trouble 
ae possessed a beautiful tenor voice and when 
aecouid be induced to sing— which was not often 
—the barrack room couldn t hold all the Legionnaires 
who came to listen The boy (he was christened 
tne iiabe ) looked not more than sixteen although 
ne claimed to be eighteen He was from Alsace, 
ana had big round bine eyes and the wondering 
expression of a child When upset by any of the 
old hands he would burst into tears 

His great pal and staunch friend was a most 
romantic character who earned for himself the 
sobriquet of Great heart ’ He too was a mystery 
man who w ould have made the fortune of any 
novelist tall and handsome he was the 
modern d Artagnan No one knew what his 
nationality was and he never invited Questions 
on the subject Ills English was perfect and 
he spoke four other languages with equal 
facility He was the champion of the weak 
mid fought their battles as if they were his own 
JNo raw recruit appealed to him in vara for 
pro echon from a bully He was loved by the 
ww £a r ed and respected by the strong 
^ abe ' Was down with fever be 
. P. er ™ lss ’ on to nurse him. Night and 
Ji e K* bi the boy s bedside until he was 
SSL?* n d “f r , . When the lad went on the 
9 uite regained his 
^ looked like giving up it 
nfli» shouldered his pack and 

™*ja n n dd LT,, P 153 own burden This was 
85? thA U ™ e l lsclpln ? ary , roles of the Legion 
and B ^i J” 1 ®?? 1 oa \ y looked the other 

Sir fevsu 

, Alma, Inkerman Sebastopol— in desert war- 

Se^oS^a^e 

Legion has alwajs shown those qualities * o! 
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mlleas bravery ani heroic endurance for 

vh eh it is famous . _ 

The most valued possession of the Legion m 
tie Hall of Ilonour is the artificial hand of Major 
d Anjou who was in command of a detachment 
o! sixty five men at the battle of the Camerone 
This little band was opposed by three thousand 
Mexican irregulars Five tunes were thev calieu 
upon to surrender but they flung back their 
defiance at the enemv Finalise when only nve 
remained and these five all desperately wounded 
and without water for twenty four hours they 
agreed to a truce if allowed to keep their arms 
The Mexican general granted their request, but 
so great was His surprise on seeing that tne 
gam=oa consisted of five men only one of whom 
could stand that he exclaimed We have not been 
fighting men, tut devils 


G A memorial thanking, the Emperor for Ins 
offer to compose an inscription for a monument m 
the Ta Tsuen S3U Temple as well as for the assis 
tance given by the Premier m obedience to Imperi 

al command in the translation work , 

7 A memorial asking permission for Shanglo 
and some other pupils who for some reason or 
other had returned to secular life but desired to 

e T KSSSeatmi; a pet, t, on for p«« 
to enter the mountain for rest and recuperation 
and to relax the the translation work for some 
time which petition was formerly denied 

9 A memorial thanking the Emperor for the 
favour of granting the above-mentioned petition 

10 A memorial asking the Emperor to write 
a preface to the translation of Maha prajna rara 
mita Sutra 


Discovery of Hiuen Tsang’s Memorials 
J Takakusu writes m the Young East 


What Shanghai means to China and 
the World 


, Particulars concerning the memorials presented 
to the Throne by Hiuen Tsang the great Chinese 
traveller to India during the Tang Dynastv are 
fairly well known In fact the Life of Hiuen 
Tsang contains twenty-one and a volume in 
possession of theChion in Temple in Kyoto sixteen 
«f them Besides these it has not been^ exac tly 
known how many more were v 

traveller As it is a discovery u . — 

recently been made in Japan To be particular 
manuscript copies of forty two memorials written 
by him have been discovered among old documents 
ra the possession of Mr Sakutaro Koizumi a well 
known political leader These include ten papers 
which were hitherto entirely unknown It is 
almost certain that forty two represents the total 
number of the memorials written by Hiuen isang 
Inasmuch a3 it was entirely due to tho protection 
Riven him by the Emperor Koso of the lang 
Dynasty that he could undertake his memorable 
journey to India the newly discovered documents 
fre of great value to a better knowledge oi ms 
life and career . 

. As has just been said of thefortr two memorials 
d scovered ten are those hitherto unknown .P°° e 


The Chinese upheaval has brought Shanghai 
to the limelight Let us see what the China 
Journal of Science and Art says about this 
great port 

*-To those who have not lived in China, all 

S n»t ufn 

^f l l C rea^ 7 m teres t has to be important places with largo populations but 
f since all Chinese cities are thought to have large 

populations no particular significance attaches to 
these places on that account Peking as the 
capital is admitted to be of some consequenMi and 
Shanghai is associated with trade and 'shipping 
but few realize that the latter place is one of the 
most important commercial centres in the world 
Less than eighty years ago it was ot no more 
consequence than a hundred other towns m China 
Now it compares in size trade and 
ports such as Hamburg Rotterdam A “tweni 
and exceeds many well known places such as 
Marseilles and Singapore. The ^ason is not far to 
seek Situated near the mouth °M h ® 2: 
which is navigable by s earn craft for some 1 200 
miles it concentrates the imports and exports of 
an area of well oyer _ 500 000 ^ square miles^ with 


o! them being found either in the Life °f D'OCO “pyi^on of Nearly ten per cent that of the whole 
Tsang or in the volume kept in the Chion in -phe buying and producing power of these 


aboved 'referred' to'” These are the undermen 
tioned • — _ , „ 

1 A poem composed by the F«'« ra L, h “ 0 
when he was still Crown Prince on the occasion 
of a visit he paid to Hiuen Tsang at the Tsuen ssu 
Temple- . 

_ 2 A memorial presented to the Eraperoi by 
Huen Tsang when translations of the sutras were 
completed and snhmitted to his perusal _____ 

3 A memonal asking the Emperor for procuring 

a set of the Sanskrit Tnnitaka from *h* F?vioce 
of Khotan as it came under the role of China 
-L A memorial written on the occasion of 
presentation by the Emperor Koso to luuen isan„ 
of hand wntings by a celebrated caligrapner 
, 5. A memorial thanking the Emperor .tor 
having enabled Hiuen T^acg to procure a compie 
set of the Tnpitaka existent in China at tna 
Lme. 


propfe pa hS‘ n if smalf but in the aggregate 
verv large. In 1925 the gross trade of Shanghai 
rvwed through the Mantime Customs was nearly 
rWOOOW Haikuan Taels (about £’09000000 
ornearly 1000 000 000 U & Dollars) Of this over 
one third was foreign import, nearly one-third 
import from other places in China and the 
redSmder local prodacts Twenty five yeirs earfier 
in 1900 tue gross trade was only 2o0000000 
ilaitaaa Taels, and twenty fire years Mo™ that 
m lb’o it was only a little over 100 000 000 
Haikuan Taels The shipping has grown similarly 
from 3 000000 net tons entered and cleared in 
18-5 to 30000000 m 19*o These ships come 
from all over the world. 

A similar proa gious growth is apparent in the 
nhys cal development of the town \\ hereas in 
jS43 there was a Chinese city of third class with 
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unimportant suburbs there, is now to the north 
of the Chinese city (which has also developed but 
not in the same ratio) a foreign style .metropolis 
covering some 12 square miles with some 2oO 
miles of made roads and buildings oi 

foreign style of a value of perhaps £o0 000 000 
The nver frontage actually developed for shipping 
and industrial purposes amount to some lo miles 
and the latest ship3 ply mg on the Pacific 120 OGU 
or more tons gross and 30 ft draft) can tie np in 
the town Several hundred modem factories 
{principally Chinese and Japanese owned) 
constructed m recent years have made the place 
an important industrial centre The principal 
power station has a capacity of 120 000 kilowatts 
or say 150000 horsepower the energy bemg 
derived from coal most of which originates in 
China. 

This development has been the result of the 
growth of foreign trade bold enterprise good 
municipal government and the regulation of the 
nver since I90o bv the Whangpoo Conservancy 
Board without which Large ships could not have 
reached the city 

From scientific and artistic standpoints Shanghai 
is of similar consequence, though as yet develop- 
ment along these lines has not kept pace with 
commercial and industrial development However 
there can be no question o! the city s importance 
in the growth of both science and art in China. 
There are many art-craft industries that are 
rapidly growing in importance Its engineering 
industry is large and there are many important 
educational institutions It is the principal point 
for the export of Chinese art objects and antiques 
and while it cannot compare with Peking for 
artistic motives there is a strong nncleos of people 
whoso occupations or hobt les contribute to the 
production or distribution of beautiful things. 

Tlio future is obscure from some points of 
view but there can be no doubt that Shanghai 
will continue to prow and will maintain its place 
as the leading city on the Asiatic continent for 
many years ‘o come 


Indo-Japanese Rivalry in Cotton 

The following quotation, [tom Ohe. Lccvng 
Aqe should be of interest to Indian Cotton 
Mill owners 

Although Japan raises no cotton and India does 
she can manufacture cheaper than her competitor 
and is dnvmg the products of the Hindu and 
the Persi mill owners of Bombay not only from the 
'"Sian Qulf market, but also from India itself 
while her labour coasts are lower her spinners 
receiving only about thirtyseven cents for an 
eleven hour day other elements also account 
lor this. Her mills are better organized, equipped, 
amt managed A German correspondent writing 
l Y Ztilunff makes this comparison of 

use tnuustml efficiency of the two countries I 
have visited cotton mills in Bombay and I have 
just seen a number of those m Osaka. Tho milts 
in Japan are roach cleaner and more sanitary than 
the ihed* filthy with betel nut spit where the 
Hindus work t very largo Japanese factory has 


a restaurant where the employees can get three 
good meals for four or five cents each Many 
factories have their own up to-date hospitals. The 
dormitories of the unmarried employees,, and the 
little cottages of the married help are quite up to 
the average accommodations m that country In' 
tercouree between managers and workers is 
courteous No Japanese would stand for a mo 
meat the rough treatment which is customary m 
India. On the other hand Japanese wages are 
from a quarter to a third lower and their working 
day is from one to two hours longer than m 
India On the whole I should prefer to work m 
a Japanese factory rather than m an Indian 
factory and I should far prefer this to 
working m a Chinese factory Japan s six million 
spindles can compete at an advantage with the 
seven million spindles of India, not only because 
wages are lower and the working day is loDger 
m Japan but because India s mill managers are 
unreliable her cotton brokers are often dishonest, 
and her selling houses charge very high commiss- 
ions. Osaka, m a word is a more efficient 
industrial city than Bombay 


Austria’s Greatest Poet 

In the same journal we find a short sketch 
of Aurstria s Greatest Poet "Wo reproduce a 
part of it below 

His name is Rainer Maria Rilke he lives in 
Paris and he writes in French 

Herr. or rather Monsieur Rilke was bom m 
lbjo. in Prague. Slavic blood flows m his veins, 
which probably accounts for the ease with which 
he learns foreign languages In 1900 he went to 
.Moscow discoverd Dostoevsku one of whose 
novels he translated into German and visited 
Tolstoi When he amved at Yasnaia Poliana, the 
author of Ik nr and Peace plunged out of his front 
door shouting that he did not want anv lunch but 

K eterred to walk in the forest Ho turned to 
like b astonished party and asked Which do you 
choose— to go with me mto the woods and the 
fields or to eat here like a bunch of imbeciles 
with .Plates and tumblers ? For once Rilke dis- 
dained the interior life 

.,^ e English simply m order to be 

able to read Browning m the original It took 
m v 0nth ? and when his purpose 
tw .^ ccom Pl 1 shed he abandoned his study of 
^ whose genius seemed to me so foreign 

? mr curiosity was satisfied I had for 
hvrtav completely within six months and 

hn ?«ngle word* French 

Q°nSbe Med KUMf 10 ,0 h “ ^ 

™ d,,u h si si" 
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Will Syria become Italian 
The New Republic informs ns 
Is France planning to torn over the Syrian 
mandate to Italy? Persistent rumors have come 
from the European capitals in the past week that 
this is so The qu d pro quo has even been 
named trance is to be supported in her North 
African policy which means that Italy ■will cast 
no covetous eyes on Tunisia and will not encourage 
Spanish ambitions in Tangier These rumors as to 
Svna have been denied but there is nothin,, 
inherently improbable about them The French 
are heartily sick of their disastrous venture They 
cannot afford the expense of the war which they 
brought about through the insane folly and cruelty 
of their administrators under the mandate The 
whole enterprise has thus far been a liability not 
an asset and there is reason to suppose that this 
condition will continue even after Syria has been 
pacified Mussolini on the other hand would 
find several advantages m taking over the mandate 
assummg of course that he could get the assent 
of the Iieaguo of Nations lie could make terms 
•with the Druse without losing face, as the 
French feel they would do He could present to 
the Italian people the new colonies he has been 
Sropa"rSu'j- enfajwSi tiTws iffimmOTM d(*t ^JSn^’^Ha'wonfd'fiSl him'selt 

fi±5» SnSS Sfe Itf^er (0 K. of tte Ueton, 


American Exploitation of Europe 

Landing money has been for a long time 
one of the most potent weapons of 
Imperialism Create economic interests then 
protect them by force — such has been the 
procedure of economic exploitation by the 
powers in modern times It will appear 
from the extract given below from the 
Literary Digest that Europe is at present 
fearing what might eventually develop into 
Amencan Imperialism in that continent 
We are told. 

The fear that America will completely dominate 
Europe through its power of wealth is said to be 
nfe in various European countries but especially 
in France, which is resolved to resist such an 
eventual i*y This explains the formidable op post 
tion ra sea against the ratification of the debt 
settlement, we are told and in the Ijondon Atfir 
Statesman Mr Sisley Huddleston a distinguished 
observer of French affairs, relates that an mtlaen 
bal American, who has always advocated the 
cancellation of Europe 6 debts by America, showed 
him carefully worked-out figures to prove that if 


oHws gaaga - .*#e* 

eventuality we then read — 


It sounds absurd, and indeed as a practical 
proposition is absurd. But theoretically the 
possibility ex sts Since it is by a transference 
neither of cold nor of goods that Europe can py 
it iS not difficult to demonstrate on paper that m 
one way or another there may be effected a chance 
of control and of possession of property inside 


Kings for a dictator It keeps the population 
from dwelbng too much upon troubles at home. 


An Entente of Steel Magnets 
The same journal also informs ns 
Alter years of intermittent negotiations 


__ „ , — the 

Europe!” 1 f his Ts ^however* reckoning ' without B teel makers of Germany France Belgium 
circumstances which one can dimly envisage and Luxemburg and the Saar ^ a ]' ey , ^ a 7? re ?^,^, a “ 
which one believes to be ineluctable. m^mational agreement which has been hailed m 


“Take the case of Germany I have already 
noted the facts and will only recall briefly that 
according to Arnold Rechberg German steel manu 
factures, finding themselves short of wormn- 
capital after the penod of inflation had ceased ana 
stabhzation of the mark had been accomplished 
were obliged to turn to Amencan bants backed by 
Amencan steel interests and obtained leans on 
condition of Amencan partic pabon The auegation 
is that the ulbmate object is to secure a predomi 
nant holding Now the German heavy industries, 
through the Ilugenberg organization qpntrol the 
majonty of German newspapers and various 
patriotic associations and parties This is only one 
example that might l>e given of American penetra 
bon into German affairs In a quarter of anhour 
a loan of thirty million dollars was subscribed m 


mternabonal agreement which has been hailed in 
the Amencan and European press as the reunion 
of the coke of the Ruhr with the iron ore of 
Lorraine and the greatest steel trust the world 
has ever seen According to the news despatches 
which contain few details the essenbal features 
of the convenbon signed on September 30 are as 

^Beginning October 1 19’G and for a penod of 
five years, the five groups of steel makers named 
above have agreed to limit their aggregate annual 
output to 27 5°8 000 tons with a possible decrease 
to 30000000 tons and a possible increase to 
26000000 tons The production quotas have been 
fixed according to the follow ng percentages , 
Germany 4318 France 3119 Belgium 1160 
Luxemburg 8 °3 Saar Valley 5 77 Each group 
is to deposit one dollar in a common fund for 


b ew \ork for Germany and if a statement which every ‘on of steel Produced withm its allotted 
has i^ved publi^m France is to be accepted quota, tor each ton prodneed in excess of the 
the rhllhm of Amenam investments in Germany quota a penalty of four do are is to be paid 


national riches would in a few years pass “}*2 
Amencan hands An estimate which I <tannoi 
venfy pnt3 Amencaninterests in Germany alrcaay 
•at 3o per cent of the total. 


every ton which any given group fa is to produce 
of its allotted percentage of the minimum of 
26 OOO 000 tons annually A collateral agreement 
between France and Germany provides for the 
of Ruhr coke for Lorraine iron ore. 
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Apparently no definite agreement has been reached 
or even attempted for either the allocation of 
export markets or the fixing of prices While 
only the lour countries named and the Saar are 


participants in the convention, the way has been 
left open for the adherence of Great Britain and 
for the smaller steel producing countries in central 
Europe „ 


NOTES 


Swaxm Shraddhananda s Martyrdom 

The murder of Swami Shraddhananda, while 
lying in sick-bed at Delhi, by a Mussalmao, 
named Abdur Rashid, has naturally roused’ 
great indignation among Hindus , and many 
Mnssalman leaders have also unreservedly con- 
demned the deed 

At the time of 1ns death, the Swami was 
71 years of age He had recently had an 
attack of broncho-pneumonia and was slowlv 
recovering from it Tlio mnrderer got access 
to him on the pretext of discussing some 
problems of Islam with him and shot him 
dead with a revolver, firing five times in ouict 
succession Swami-ji's death was almost in- 
stantaoeous Tho murder of an old man 
lying in slot bed, in this treacherous manner' 
is a most cowardlv aod shameful deed 

Tho miscreant Abdur Rashid is said to 
have declared that ho alone was responsible 
for the act and that ho expected to P go to 
hearen for having tilled an unbeliever 
Heaven must be a very undesirable place to 

" e t " " "5 porUs m thrown open to 
treacherous and cowardly assassins As for 
rcspona.b.lity or the deed, it ,s to be hoped 
for tho reputation of even tho mnef , T 
turbulent and fanatical sections of Muham- 

5*,Mh. t ■ ,0M ., of them pn” to rt. 

That the Muhammadan community in cenernl 
is not responsible for it, goes without 
As regards tho murderer, wo fervor 
that he will repent (hit hie ho en jjr hope 
and that ho wTobUm ^ God’s I'l ChaD * e : 
forgiveness. And may his deed and 

to remind ns that few of us am f™ 'r '" 0 
communal haired, which wc mn,? ! , from 
and that therefore bis stamn . CC ‘ n ? «'• 
too Uectricity Is di.eb,?™! , ™ r l,h " rac ' 
in a mass of matter but r S-r.r rom a f*»»t 
that only h d ° ra a °t mean 

the whole 'Z,' No. 

though the assassin may bimilnrly, 

brnhatird^retha^ri,', 1 ,™-* 


the hatred of masses of men professing 
different creeds 

Though we hope no other Mussulman 
than the murderer was connected with the 
fonl deed, many leading Mnssalmans who 
conld be named cannot he absolved from 
indirect but none the less real responsibility 
for the murder, because of the “militant”^ 
speeches delivered by them and the dire 
consequences foretold by them if the shnddhi 
and sangathan movements were not discon- 
tinued by the Hindus We regret to have to 
write these words, for the outstanding figure 
in these movements was Swami Shraddha- 
nanda. We have always been opposed to 
mntnal communal recriminations We ear- 
nestly deprecate them at this juncture, too, and 
in futnre We are second to none tn onr 
desire for real and whole-hearted friendship 
between all classes and creeds Bnt such 
friendship cannot be secured by a “hush 
hush” policy or by make-believe Neither can 
it, of course, be promoted by needlessly 
offensive remarks It most be understood and 
accepted unreservedly by the followers of all 
creeds, that so long as the practico of conver- 
sion continues, the right to convert m an 
open and legitimate manner must belong 
perfectly equally to men of every 
religions persuasion Personally we do 
not attach any importance to outward 
conversion and the profession by an indi- 
vidual of any particular faith. It is a man's 
inner life and outward conduct that really 
matter But, as wo have said before, so long 
as there is conversion, men of every reli- 
gious persuasion must bo allowed to convert 
As regards tho shuddhi and sangathan move- 
u We h ? ve never been opposed to them, 
though wo have criticised the name shuddhi, 
becauso wo do not believe that a non-IImdn 
. da of , tho so-called untouchable 
castes 13 necessarily ashuddha or impure 
Shraddhananda led a dedicated life 
«mng up his lucrative practico as a lawyer in 
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the full maturity of his powers he devoted of strict purity and self control and was a 
the best portion of his life to the foundation man of mild disposition and affable manners 

building up ana carrying on of the Gurukula We had the honour of meeting and speaking to 
\idyalaya for educating Hindu boys and him only once It was in the Aryn Sami] 
young tren according to the ancient ideals Mandir m Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
and methods of India and imparting to them The void created by his death m tl e 
both the ancient learning of the land as well ranks of the public workers of Ind a cannot 
as modern scientific and other knowledge so far as we can see be filled up lmi edntelj 
Some years ago he made over the charge of or in the near future But if God vill a 
this institution to able 
handstand devoted him 
self entirely to public 
activities of a different 
kind He was a sincere 
nationalist, and desired 
to have the friendship 
of Mussulmans and 
other non Hindus with 
out sacrificing the self 
respect and social and 
religions rights and 
principles of his own 
community Latterly he 
had incurred the odium 
of the Moslem commu 
mty on account of 
his fearless advocacy 
of shuddhi But there 
wa-> a tune when even 
Mussilmans respected 
and trusted him so much 
‘hat he was asked and 
allowed to deliver a 
d scourse from tbo 
pulpit of the far famed 
Juma Masjid at Delhi 
Ho continued to the 
mst to be loved and 
trusted by individual 
slussalmans and to 
reciprocato their feelings 
as is evidenced among 
other things by his being 
treated by Dr Ansari 
during his last illness 
He was a perfectly 
fearless man The incid 
out of his squaring his 
broad chest to be shot 

at by soldiers in the , . , 

employ of Government in the streets of Dell 1 greater worker than he may arise to carry on 
will be readily recalled his work That does not mean that the shuddhi 

His conduct was always in accord with and sangathan movements will suffer any set 
bis convictions and principles He was not back Thousands will step forward to do 
* believer in the modern system of caste and the work that was nearest his heart and 
accordingly he married his two sons and his undergo similar martyrdom if need be Such 
only daughter outside his caste He led a life workers, it is to be hoped will bear in mind 

14 



Swann Snddhananda 
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tl at the S warns wanted not only to reclaim 
tbo^e Mnssalraans and Christians who or 
whose ancestors were at one'time Hindus 
but also to remoYe the stigma of nntouch 



ability from millions of our fellow creatures 
w» o t! ough Hindus are treated ns if tl ey 
ert neither Hindus nor even human beings 
Me earnestly desired to imbue tl cm with self 
respect nnd to improvo tl cir condition 

Swami Shraddl ananda s life has its lessons 
lor thoso also who do not bclievo m or are 
men opposed to tloGuratnla system of 
education and the shuddl i and sangathan 

7° tho v pc ? p, ° of Ind,a and to 

hunamty at largo he leaves the legacy of 
r JrW* 10 sp f» nl ,' n 1,10 R el6ess, sincere and 
Mar n° b l 0 * lm<i nnd hl S h ‘deals 

*® *L b “ w « t0 male this heritage 
( nr own each in 1 is own way 


The Congress Presidential Address 


Tl e presidential address 
\ Snntaia Iyengar at tho 


delivered by Mr 
f rty 1 rst Indian 


National Congress held at Gauhatt was not 
as brief as Mahatma Gandhi s presidential 
address or as that of Mrs Sarojmi Naidu 
But neither was it as long as that of 
Maulana Mohamed All and some other pre- 
sidential addresses Its length was not likely 
to tire the patience of his audience It deserves 
to be treated with respect as embodying the 
opinions of a man who Ins made sacrifices 
and devoted his powers to the cau'e of 
Indn s political freedom 

There is little emotional appeal m the 
speech Tl e appeal almost throughout the 
discourse being to the intellect there was no 
room for an oratorical delivery But that 
is not necessarily a demerit of a presidential 
address "Merely oratorical flights mav pro 
duce greater momentary effects but do not 
leave any lasting impression behind The 
best addresses are no doubt tl ose which 
vitalize the patriotism of a people which 



Nabinchandra Bardalai 

ueaeral Secretary Reception Committee L N 
Cons: rcss 

have an ennobling chastening purifying 
rousing and slrengtl emng effect owing to 
ineir emotional apj cal and which at t! o same 
lime convince and satisfy tl e intellect But 
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ill subjects do not lend themselves to oraton 
cal treatment of this bind And those which 
merely convince and satisfy our reason are by 
bo means to be nndervaloed For this reason 
we think Mr Iyengar s speech will rani high 
among Congress presidential nddresses though 
it may not be considered one of the very best 
It is succint, free from verbiage and well 
and ably argued 

Some omissions arrest tbe 
attention of the readers of his r~ 
printed address He does not 


desirability of securing remedies for the 
difficulties and defects connected with the 
working of tl e Government of India Act 
but consistently with the policy structure and 
purpose of the Act ’ The Majority Report 
of the Committee admitted that Dyarchy was 
clearly a complex confused system having 
no logical basis rooted in compromise and 
defensible only as a transitional expedient 


pay the customary tribute 
of respect to the memory of [ 
the political leaders who t 

died during the year He says 
notbiog regarding mass civil | 

disobedience And it must be * t *****~~^ l 

considered a merit of his { s l 

speech that he does not I \ 

criticise or denounce any rival j J j 

political party q ~ 1 

He begins by pointing out -* 

that t! e foremost of our duties 

for the coming year is to ) %',/ 

mobilise all our forces on 1 I# » v '-' • 

the icsne of the National t 

Demand which was fomulat >-****•■* 

ed in February 19 >4 in the ^$3 V" 

legislative Assembly by , sgj/ J 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on 

behalf of the Nationalist S xt V 

Party consisting of the / \ 

Swarajists and tbe Indepen / \ 

dents | w * ' 

. , H asked tic Government 4 o r " t 

>ake steps to have the Govern l 

ment of Inda Act revised with ( \ 

a view to establish full responsible ! » 

Kovemment i ml India and for i 
inat purpose to summon at an 1 

t j t}* 0 1 representative Round 1 

Af b e Conference to recommend \ 

me scheme of a conslitution for 
maia with due regard to the 

protection of the rights and > 1 

interests of important minont es 

?nd to place the scheme for t 1 

approval before a newly elected 

Gepislature after d ssolvmg S Sr mvasa Ijengar 

filature and finally Pres dent \LI Indian Natonal Congress 

l^'mit the same to the British , , . , , 

iarliament to be embodied in a statute That bat curiously enough expressed the following 
resolution was passed by a majority of 0 to 48 opinion 

’’amst the Government \\ hile the penod dunng w hich the present 

Instead of meeting tho National Demand constitution has been in force has been too short 
and in order to sidetrack the principal to enable a well founded opinion as to its success 
"« the Government appointed the Reforms **£»*«» EW*'” “ ‘ s &r to ” 
Inquiry Committee in pursuit or a tinkering R onn rf u * 

policy to investigate the feasibility and The Minority Report on tbe other hand 
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concludes that the present system has failed 
and is incapable t>f yielding better results in 
future The Government of India howeier 
tried to induce the Assembly to accept the 
recommendations contained m the Majority 
Report This led to the reiteration of the 
National Demand in the Assembly in an 
amplified form m September 1925 In 
lebruary 1924 the resolution embodying 



, . „ Tarunram Phoolan 

u 1 rn an Reception Committee I Congress 

tl o Nitloml Demand was carried by ’ 
roles tcamst 4d In September 1 S 0 0 ,t „ 
carried by a majority 0 [ 70 to 45 t 
Independents and Swarajists acting togetb 
d„l b " ,h “ ccas ‘»" s - Bn« on neither occas” 
did the Government pay the least attenli 


Mr Iyengar then refers to the walk 
out in March 1926 on the Government 
refusing to accede to the demand in accor 
dance with the Congress mandate 
The leader of the Party m *he Assembly said 
on that occasion tie hope and trust that the 
nation wilt give a suitable reply to the truculent 
rejection of our demands and send us again in 
larger numbers with a stronger mandate and God 
w lllrng with the sanction for fulfilling its aspira 
tions and enforcing its commands 
Mr Iyengar thinks that 
The results of the campaign thus opened and 
of he general elections that followed and are just 
now over have justified the policy of the Swarajya 
Party in the Assembly and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils and have abundantly proved the wisdom 
of the great experiment inaugurated bj the Congress 
at its Cawnpore Session 

Along with many other* we are unable 
to support this view though we admit that 
the Swarajists have been more succ°ssful 
ou the whole than seemed probable f o 
us m July las! when we left India for 
Europe 


We are asked to work Dyarchy 

From the Secretary of State dowuwaid 1 ? 
British bureaucrats have said in every 
variety of accent and pbra«e that we should 
lay aside for the time being om demand for 
Swaraj and should soberly and whole heartedly 
work the present constitution Mr Iyengar has 
no difficulty in showing that the new consti 
tution has been worked by various groups of 
moderate or progressive politicians soberly 
and whole heartedly for six years And 
Minister after Minister has borne witness 
against it. Mr Iyengar is therefore right 
in concluding 

What the Government therefore requires really 
ot us is that the Congress should give up it** 
aemand for Swaraj and merge itself in the 
bureaucracy 

That cannot and ought not to be done 

The speaker next proves conclusively that 
Dyarchy is not workable workable that is to 
sa y « such a manner as to lead to tho 
establishment of fully responsible Government 


Dyarchy not the only D»fect of Reform 
Act 


larticularly valuable and cogent aro tho'C 
s address in which 
do shows that the removal of dyarchy alono 
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will not end our troubles and lead to tho 
establishment of Swaraj 


lor we must remember that m respect of 
transferred subjects there is no responsible govern 
meat and the mere transfer of reserved subjects 
to additional Ministers on the same statutory 
ccndbons as at present govern transferred subjects 
will not improve matters At the outset each 
Legislative Council has a solid block of nominated 
and official members to support the views or policy 
of tie bureaucracy on questions relating to frans 
ferred subjects though a majority of elected 
members may decide otherwise Thanks to the 
nominated members and to the number of spe lal 
constituencies, supple, reactionary or obscurantist, 
the comjxraition of a Legislative Council is such 
‘hat the Ministers have to depend upon the support 
of the Governor and his Executive Council Nor 
is it very difficult for a Gove-nor to form against 
a majority group of elected members a Ministry 
with the a d of a minority group of elected mem 
hers and of his own nominated and protected block 
ltus has I een done again and again m every 
province Secondly under exist mg conditions the 
power of appointing Ministers exercised by a 
uovernor is not a mere techn cal mode of naming 
the established leaders of the majority in the 
council but 13 a substantial power of patronage by 
wh cn a nobody or anybody can be made a benarai 
leader to carry out the Governors policy Thirdly 
we all know that a Legislative Council has no 
con joi over the items of expenditure known as 
non votable under each transferred head including 
toe salaries sdcI allowances and all other payments 
oi onicials belonging to superior services in that 
department fourthly the Ministers have little or 
^control over the members of the Civil or other 
8m, ces serving m departments dealing 
wim transferred subjects and tho Oovernoi has 
ana exercises the power of making all appointments 
to posts in the transferred departments The 
statutory independence of the Ind an Civil Serv ce 
most outstand Dg feature of the Reform Act 
vn the parliamentary apparatus of a responsible 
government will prove to be a costly and pompous 
lutlity unless the completest control over the 
Indian Civil and other services is unreservedly 
secured to Ministers fully responsible to a wholly 
elected legislature fifthly the Governor is 
empowered to over ride the Ministers decisions on 
questions relating to a transferred subject and 
aired him to act otherwise Sixthly the Governor 
oas an emergency power— the emergency to be 
oed by himself— to authorise expenditure 
notwithstanding a voto of the Legislative Council 
1? respect of transferred subjects Seventhly the 
uoyemor has power to stop legislat on in respect 
Si , n? ns f? n 'ed subjects notwithstanding the opin on 
ot the Legislative Council Eighthly he can 

*vT U r? a B if relating to a transferred subject to 
me Loaned for reconsideration with his recommen 
nation which are in e fleet obi gatory Ninthly 
"Ben a Governor cannot through fits Ministry 
manage a Council to his satisfaction he can 
o nisei t administer the transferred subjects as 
happened m the Central Provinces Tenthly a 
Ji sms ter can hold office during the Governors 
Pleasure winch does not mean the formal 
express on of the Council s pleasure but his own 
independent pleasure against the opinion of the 


Council as was vividly demonstrated by liOrd 
Lyttou in Bengal Eleventhly the Governor is 
entitled to disallow any motion for the adjourn 
went of the business of the Council to discuss a 
def rnte matter of urgent public importance even 
when it relates to a transferred subject lastly 
the allocation of the revenues for the adminis 
tration of transferred subjects depends primarily 
on the will of tho reserved naif and of the 
Governor and not on the decis on of tl c legislative 
Council 


Central Government not at all 
Responsible 

Mr Iyengar points out in detail tbit 
the Central Government is not at all 
responsible to the Indian legislature 
which has no power of the purse Ho 
shows as follows that the Refonn Act has 
in ono respect made the Governor General 
a greater despot than he was before 

Tn addition to the power to make temporary 
ordinances the Qovernor General is given what he 
had not before the Reform Act the autocratic 
power of certifying anv bill and signing it as a 
permanent law on his sole and absolute authonty 
notwithstanding the refusal of tho I eg slature 
The Congress President has made it 
abundantly clear that 

The centre of gravity both in the ccntralgovem 
ment and in the provinces alike in transferred and 
in reserved departments when analysed closely is 
both in fact and m constitutional tlieon in tl o 
Executive Government in other words in the 
bureaucracy It would therefore be a tragedy if wc 
still sought to discover in all this statutory 
hypocrisy the germs of self government 


Status of India aud of the Dominions 

It requires to be pointed out repeatedly 
as Ur IyeDgar has done that 

Ml le Ind a is being denediSvaiai the Inter 
Imperial Relations Committee of the L mpire Prune 
Ministers has restated the pos t on of the Dora ni 
ons as aitonomous communities within the British 
1 mpire equal in status and in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of t! eir domest c or 
external affa rs though united by common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations That Committee adds and rightly 
that cyerv Dominion now and always must rerna n 
the sole judge of the nature aud extent of its 
co-operation India is of course excluded from 
this privileged communion She is not to bo a 
free country equal in status to the Dominions 
but is to bear the galling burden of an Lmpue 
and tl e nature and extent of iher co operation are 
to be determined for her by others 
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ns more than the bureaucracy Labour legislation 
in India -whether t concerns registration or trade 
unions or other matters is by no means satisfactory 
Labour is not represented, by its own men in the 
existing legislative bodies as the present electorates 
arc too unmanageable and expensive And 
nomination is a wholly inadmissible method of 
securing representation either of labour or of the 
depressed classes or of any class of the population 
Ihe Congress must therefore increasingly promote 
lie welfare of^libour and the Congress party in 
each legislature should represent its interests and 
1 u spe lal attention to ita requirements 

Regarding unemployment he asks among 
other things 

\\ ill tl e present Government for instance 
establish the great industry of slupbnild ng on a 
large rale or star* a line of state-owned steam 
ship that will earn freight tor India and give 
on plounent as Indian Railways do to tens of 
tl onsands of Indians 3 Assuredlj not 
A icry pertinent question 


Government’s Currency Policy 
The Piesident observes on this topic 
A little refle tion will make us agree that the 
lower pnte of imiorts is no compensation especially 
when we remember the expenditure on imported 
toe Is by the \ast bu k of the consumers is but a 
small percentage of their total expenditure The 
loss indicted upon India is very substantial whether 
wo have regard to the drop of 12V p c in the real 
lahic of agricultural produce or of exports or have 
regard to the competition between products of 
Indian and foreign industries or to consequential 
increase in agricultural indebtedness In our fear 
lost our own capitalist-, use let us not allow 
o irselyes to l* evplo ted by foreign capitalists m 
the inter, sts of f ngland and to tho general detn 
inent of India. 


Greater India 

The President has not forgotten our sisters, 
and brethren across the seas Of all that he 
says and says well on this topic we will 
qaote one observation 

The terra cooly* connotes the dignity of labour 
and the Indian cooly settler lowly as he is is 
far superior in status to the onginal convict settler 
in Australia 

He is in favour of the opening of a 
foreign department of the Congress to look 
after the interests of overseas Indians 

further a small committee should be appointed 
to go to the principal foreign countries where 
Indians whether traders students labourers or 
others leside so as to get into direct personal 
touch with them 


Asiatic Federation 

That Mr Ij engar mentions only “the pos 
sibihties of a cultural and business union with 
all Asiatic countries, but does not at present 
think of any political federation shows his 
level headedness When India becomes fully 
self ruling both as regards internal and 
external affairs it would be exactly true to 
«ay as Mr Iyengar says now, 

* *u T1 } e r^rae k, as perhaps come for u3 seriously 
to think of a federation of the Asiatic peoples for 
tneir common welfare So long a 3 our neighbours 
were ruled by irresponsible autocrats such an 
^ a n c learly out of the question Now that 
ADgora lersia China and Siberia are governed 
by democracy a federation of Asiatic democracies 
will make for peace prosperity and freedom of 
"i ,a . ,^ erefor o comes within the range of 
practical politics 


Indian States 

Mr Iyengar thinks that Go Indian States 
M ould be included in our scheme of Swaraj 

I share to the fun the sympathy of alt those 
w! o think tl at Indian States are i kind of ven 
imperfect Swaraj I hey remind us of the high 
estate from whWi we have fallen and our nations 
instinct sound in the main prompts us to preserve 
tl c- re.es of an ancient dignity Rut thf ™ 
between '**"«** and the imperious 
neocs-siu for Swaraj M by no means difficult. The 
rulers of Indian Slates ought in their own interest 
and in the interests of their subjects to content 
then selves with the posit, on of hereffitm 
governors or ndmmislratore of their territories 

UE,1 SI. a nl K ^ m of ,P U'T < ‘ t!,a, ' Te institutions and 
rcspossit'e government.* 

Tb<* of p ach State thould have such 

ret rctcrtiticn in the Avemt lj as mar t« news 
wt> t> safeguard their nterpsts till each Indian 
Sta e cl tains n system of m-poiuil !e government. 


Communalism and Nationalism 
We hope the Congrc's President s reading 
ot the situation was correct when he said, 
Msihte fn , r , t ;^ 3 natl °nalism are steadily anl 
™mm„ n al,S nPhmK ^ ■>' 

an/nm'SSu 1 .!?? ,s a »«»tioa of nationalism 

W ' 8 W"* a ” d 

hn| C nmI!l, U ° a i Sra V s been rampant from the 
, ‘ *. ta f al m a ns Him, a communalism 

» h ° 11 Mr Iyengar’s obser 

* «*' “ a ■sssa. 
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Communalism is not so much a pos tive idea 
of benefiting one s own community as a destructive 
de-ire to obtain advantages at the expense of the 
other communities 


Politics and Religion 
We have no hesitation td endorse the 
following observations of Air Iyengar — 

The intrusion into politics of religion and very 
often of dogmatic rei gion. must be resisted as a 
pnm tive or mediaevat idea bom of theocracies 
and dsastrous alike to religion and to politics 
Hinduism and Islam will gam immeasurably in 
strength and purity if they are not mixed up 
with secular pol tics I do not speak of morality 
or of that spiritual quality which is common to 
all great rel gions for thereby politics and 
organizations are cleansed and made sweet and 
wholesome In the evolut oi) of States theocracies 
have not survived as they were responsible for 
fanaticism, ‘persecution and internal strife, and 
neglected the material welfare of the people and 
the proper arts of government 

Fanatics among Hindus and Mussulmans 
may not like the following statement of an 
historical fact, which is nevertheless true — 
*.0 proselytizing can equal the hearty crusading 
fervour of early and mediaeval times and the two 
great religions of India have m spite of mnamer 
able conversions aud n> conversions adjusted and 
consol dated themselves and have acquired an 
adamantine stabil ty 


Appeal for Unity 

One of the reasons why this REA IEW 
has been from its very first issue a non 
party organ is the belief formulated by Mr 
Iyengar m his own way in the following 
words 

There can be only two parties in India, the 
Party of the Government ana its adherents that 
obstruct Swaraj and tho party that tights visibly 
and unceasingly for Swaraj An army has several 
a^ras, but it would be a singular army indeed if 
us cavalrj fought its infantry and its artillery 
opened fire on both. Tho duties of all groups or 
parties iu the country and m the Congress is 
« l A?/? us 'X to co-operate with one another in their 
n„tit tor Swanj just as the arms of a sensible army 
tv U do m a rea’ war 

We are therefore abla undeservedly to 
support his appeal for unity — only we would 
«»ve this unity not for one brief year but 
°otd freedom has been actually won as we do 
not believe in fixing a date for the attainment 
of Swaraj 

Rabindranath’s popularity in Germany 
When we were in Vienna we receired 
15 


the following cutting from an Anglo Indian 
newspaper • — 

Cologne Sept 26 

hive thou and people to-day paid from half a 
crown to ten shillings each to hear Rabindranath 
Tagore lecture On the philosophy of India. 

The lecture which was delivered in English 
was translated into German. 

In the evening the poet gave excerpts from his 
poems in Bengali which proved to be very 
popular —Reuter 

On this iterfi of news The Statesmans 
comment was quite characteristic It wrote 
in its issue of the 28th September 

Although it has awoken an uneasy consciousness 
of inferiority in the British mind the amcenty of 
German admiration for Shakespeare has never 
been doubted and many of the best disquisitions 
on the immortal plays nave come from Teutonic 
pens Neverthless and after making due allowance 
for the speaker’s compelling personality it is a 
little d fficult to believe that a Cologne audience 
listened to Rab ndrauath Tagore s Bengali poems 
with any real enthusiasm Only after complete 
familiarity with the language has been obtained 
can foreign poetry be appreciated and when the 
audience is d vided from the poet by every differ- 
ence of upbringing and environment, the sympathy 
indispensable to understanding is impossible. 
A\ ithout cyn cism then we may concl ide that it 
was Rabindranath himself rather than his po a ms 
that proved to be very popular with his German 
hearers. Even the educated Indo-Bnton cannot do 
the same justice to the Ottaniah as the Bengali 

Wo were not among Tagores Cologne 
audience bat we were in the midst of two 
of his German audiences — one at Dresden 
and the other at Prague In both places we 
found that the recitation of some of his 
poems was received with perhaps greater 
enthusiasm than his lectures. At both 
Dresden and Fragne a fair proportion 
of the audience understood English 
and could follow what he said 
in English At Dresden as in the other 
towns of Germany visited by the poet. 
Professor Tara Chand Hoy of Berlin 
University a Panjabi Hindu translated 
Tagores lectures into German The professor 
has a powerful voice and an easy command 
over the German language So his translations 
greatly helped those of the audience who 
did not understand English. At Prague 
no one translated the Poets lectures into 
German or Czech Nevertheless, as many 
among the audience knew English they 
understood and appreciated his lectures. 

As for the poems which he read in 
English or in Bengali we found that they 
were appreciated very much Both at 
Dresden and Prague when he bad finished 
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We ha\e to repeat that, ia the case 
of India co operation means subservience 
and subordination 

The speaker was therefore perfectly 
justified m saying 

The time has I think come vs hen we most 
make it clear to others and to ourselves that if 
Fngland wants India to remain within the British 
Empire it can be onlj on the terms just stated 
and that otherwise none can or should set any 
limits to her freedom 

If a\e confine ourselves to the abolition of 
Dvarthv are v\e certain that the residuary powers 
of the Governor will be surrendered ’ What again 
is the use of responsible Provincial Government 
without a responsible Central Government? The 
comedy will be enacted differently but its spirit 
and purpose will be there if the Central Govern 
ment is not a fully responsible government Sup- 
posing again both the Central and the Provincial 
Governments are made responsible governments 
and wo are still not to touch the Civil Service 
the position will be no better The Indian agents 
of !,v foreign bureaucracy will be more numerous 
ana there will be more competition for Minister 
ships but the masters will be the same We cannot 
therefore compromise on the question of appoint 
ment and control of the services or provide for them 
a dual control Any scheme of self government 
will be nothmg l it an empty form if the control 
over the army and navy and the control over the 
political relations with Indian States as distinguished 
l om foreign relations with other countries are not 
Riven to our Swaraj Government Any such 
reservation vwll deprive the Indian Swaraj Govern 
ment of financial administrative and political 
control over the Indian people including Indian 
i nnces otherwise self governing India will be 
o? n . ™ der foreign control and 

t he Indian States will be perpetual thorns in its 
6ide if nothmg worse 

Army and Navy 

Mr IjeDgar has shown that for real 
Swaraj wo must have control over our 
nrmv and navy and is rightly confident 
that a self governing India would be able 
both to pay for an adequate army and 
navy as well as to man and control them 
\\e should not therefore admit our imaginary 
incapacity to administer the army and the 
navy 


The Council Programme 

lh ™ '“s Ihe Ml<™ 

l l p , r °S nm, ;« »»d explains and 
defends each item in detail — 


towards Swaraj and m particular Congressmen 
in the legislatures should — 

(а) refuse to accept offices in the gut of the 
Government until in the opinion of the Congress a 
satisfactory response is made by the Government to 
the national demand 

(б) refuse supplies and throw out —budgels 

(unless otherwise directed by the All India 
Working Committee) until such response is made 
by the Government . , . . 

(c) throw out all proposals for legislative 
enactments bx which the bureaucracy proposes to 
consolidate its powers 

W) move resolutions and introduce and support 
measures and bill' which are necessary for the 
healthy growth of national life and the advance 
ment of the economic, agricultural industrial and 
commercial interests of the country 

(<) take steps to improve the condition of 
agricultural tenants by introducing and supporting 
measures to secure fixity of tenure and other 
advantages with due regard to the rights of the 
Zammdars and 

if) generally protect the rights of labour 
agricultural and industrial and adjust the relations 
between landlords and tenants capitalists ana 
workmen 

But supposing the Swaraj party is 
able consistently and fully to carry ont 
this programme which we doubt when 
we bear in mind its past record wo do 
not see how such a programme would 
lead to Swaraj Swaraj will certainly come 
in future What has to bo explained is bow it 
would be the logical outcome of any 
council programme Mr Iyengar has not 
attempted any such explanation 

Nor has he explained even in the 
briefest way possiblo why acoepting the 
office of president of a council is not 
acceptance of office He is right in 
observing 

Bj accepting office the Congress is bound to become 
an unconscious allj of the bureaucracy And if 
the most advanced party m the country takes 
office where will be the determined and d sciphned 
opposition m each council to fight against Dyarchy 
or for Swaraj ’ Neither the Ministers nor their 
party can openly speal and vote against the 
administration of reserved subjects 

But is not a council president an ally of 
the bureaucracy 5 Does he not soberly and 
whole hcartedly work the present constitution 
to which Mr Iyengar objects ? Can the 
council president openly speak and vote 
against the administration of reserved sub 
jects or any other subject*’ 


Self reliance 

We agree with Mr Iyengar that from the 
point of view of the ideal 
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The remedying of grievances must be npon the 
fa -13 of self reliance and resistance and not on the 
tans of co-operation with the Government. The 
people most be taught to assert their rights 
and to develop thtir powers of -self reliance and 
res stance 


60 crorcs docs the production of 21 lakhs 
worth Khaddar represent nay appreciable 
boycott of foreign cloth 5 24 lakhs is 
only Vs percent of 60 crores 


But, as he does not mention the sanction 
and does not seem to Teraember how the 
boycott of British Indian law courts and 
the substitution of national law courts m 
their place (which was part of the Non co 
operation programme) actualy worked we 
cannot consider the following as a practical 
mans suggestion 

The Congress members of all the legislatures 
should meet as a separate national legislature 
and frame model laws for adoption by the 
people. 


Village Sabhas 

As an ideal again we have no quarrel 
with the following suggestion 
We must establish village sabhas that shall 
under Congress mandate, administer vilh^o affiurs 
and be the units of a permanent Swaraj The great 
practical difficult es that are in the way mu t not 
depress ns but should only serve S3 a rowerful 
shinnies to exertion 

But where is the sanction i And where 
there are village unions will not the village 
sabhas come into conflict with the village 
unions 5 The capture of local bodies is a 
more feasible plan and as village unions 
are snch local bodies why not capture them 
too instead of creating independent village 
sabhas ? Of course voluntary associations 
of village people for educational or other 
particular purposes should and do exist 
and they work well too in some places. But 
they have no power to make rules for all 
the inhabitants of a village or levy rates on 
all which a village sabha must do 


Constructive Programme 


The Boycott of foreign Cloth 
If we want to boycott foreign cloth 
and we think wo ought to wo should emulate 
the Chinese example and learn Chinese 
methods The Guardian of Calcutta states m 
its issue of the 10th December that the 
boycott of British good3 in Southern China 
has resulted in still further losses to shipping 
companies We in India have little concep 
tion of the effects on the British colony of 
Hongkong of the Chinese boycott It has 
been more effective than we think It has 

in fact been so effective that I ord Inchcape 
felt compelled to find out who was responsible 
for the anti British feeling in China and he 
has 1 it upon the missionaries as tho only 
party to blame ' The Gum han by the way 
effectually disposes of his accusation 


Untouchability 

The section devoted to untouchability in 
Mr Iyengars address is valuable from many 
points of lew He is right in observing 
that 


The f nal solut on of the question depends 
in great part upon the improvement of the 
economic conditons of the vast bulk of tho 
untouchables 

Neither fore gn nor domestic critics are 
however right when they assert that untouch 
ab 1 ty is a form dablc obstacle to Swaraj or that 
its removal wilt automatically bring about Swaraj 
\V e cannot wait for Swaraj till it 13 removed anv 
more than we can wat till caste is abol si ed 
There is the capital instance of the United States 
of A ncr ca aehiev ng freedom long before the 
abolitonofa very real and wide-spread slavery 
Bat we must alt agree that we must make an end 
of untouch sb 1 ty apait from anv quest on of 
Swaraj and whether we ever win Swaraj or 
not 


Sir Iyengar then expatiates upon the 
constructive programme He thinks the 
restoration of the spinning wheel to its 
ancient primacy has made the boycott of 
foreign cloth real to an appreciable extent 
We should havo been glad if that were n 
fact But tho speaker himself states that 
during 1025-96 Khadi production was 
19 lakhs and this year it is expected that 
there will be an increase of 2o percent 
Suppose it becomes 24 lakhs. Taking the 
value of imported foreign cloth to be 


Labour and Unemployment 
As regards the question of Labour the 
President says in part 

The oTgan zation of labour has been included 
by the Congress at Cawnpore m its constructive 
programme \V e must give it a front place m our 
work for the coming year The welfare of labour 
its bousing its provident funds and indistml 
insurance and all the other th ngs required In 
improvement in tl e treatment and conditions of 
labour are of great national mportanoe They 
constitute a reserved subject though tt ey concern 
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leading the poems according to the pro- 
gramme, tho cheering went on and ho 
repeatedly felt obliged to read out other 
poems. At Dresden, hi« English poems 
were recited beforehand in their German 
translation by Frofessor Tarn Chand Roy 
This helped tho c o among the audtenco 
who did not know English to appreciate 
them Somo at least of tho English poems 
which he read out at Prague to German 
or Czech hearers were also given in Gorman 
or Czech translations— we cannot say whether 
all were so translated 

Bnt neither at Dresden nor at Prague 
were all the Bengali poems which the 
poet read out translated into any Faropean 
language Still they all roused immense 
enthusiasm Poems can be appreciated both for 
their sense and feeling and their music. It 
is well known that tho poet has a musical 
voice and is an excellent reader Besides, 
he is a perfect master of tho histrionic 
art, and some of his poems lend themselves 
easily to be read in tho way that an actor 
would render them on the stage if they 
formed part of the play Moreover, even tho 
sense and feeling of some poems can 
be partly expressed by appropriate 
gestures and delivery These considerations 
may convince those who are not determined 
to lemam unconvinced that some Bengali 
poems, when properly read or recited, may 
be appreciated even by tljose who do not know 
Bengali Perhaps the average German and the 
average Czech has a more sensitive and trained 
ear for mtisic in general and the music of 
Bengali poems in particular than the average 
If as ^Presented by the editor 

of The Statesman And it is possible even 
tor unmusical people sometimes to appre- 
elate good mnsic-a tact to which we may 
be allowed to bear personal testimony At 
Prague we went to stB a Czech school ter 
SjS*™ an f, l “!’ s »”<! girls without some 
” otbe r The children sang some 
S *£ e enj °y ed them though we 

do not know Czech and are not quahfied 
to appreciate Western music 

Indo Britons, formerly styled Anstlo- 
Indiaus, may not be able to appreciate "the 
English O.tm, jah but in Great Bntam there 
trne Britons who 

fully understand and appreciate it 

Congress Session at Gauhati 
Ganhati is a comparatively small town 


in Assam, tho easternmost prorince of 
India. It was very plucky on its part, 
therefore, to invito tho Indian National Con- 
gress to hold a session there. Mr Tarun 
Ram Phookan, Chairmnn of tho Reception 
Committee Mr Nabin Chandra Bardahi, 
General Secretary to the Reception Com- 
mittee and other earnest workers are en- 
titled to great credit for their enthusiasm 
and earnest labours 

Tho attendance at tho Gauhati session of 
tho Congress has been put down by the 
Amrita liaxar Patrtka and Foricard at over 
ten thousand The licngahc and The Statesman 
on tho other band, stato that the number of 
persons attending was fivo thousand or there 
abouks Even if wo toko tho lower figure to be 
correct, tho attendance does not indicate any 
want of enthusiasm on tho part of politically 
minded Indians That so many as two 
thousand delegates attended tho Congress 
session in a far-off town like Gauhati, and 
that in such a small town fifteen hundred 
persons could bo enlisted as members of 
the Reception Committee, are facts of which 
nobody need be ashamed 


Mr. Phookan’s Address 


The address of welcome delivered by Mr 
Tarnn Ram Phookan is conceived in a manly 
and optimistic vein He briefly narrated tho 
ancient history of Assam, dwelling specially 
on its heroic episodes, and referring to the 
cultural renaissance in that province, said : — 
However poor our condition under tho British 
Kaj may he to-day, we are inheritors of a very 
ancient Ilmda culture and I am proud to say that 
it there is any place v, here catholic and pro- 
gressive Hindu Religion is a living force, that place 
is Assam 


He also pointed out that spinning and 
weaving (both cotton and silk) aro still 
practised in Assam in the homes of the 
people to a considerable extent 

Lord Birkenhead, with some politicians of 
lower rank, has uttered tho threat repeatedly 
that unless India "co-operates” and works 
the constitution given to her, she cannot 
have any further reforms Mr Phoolan’s 
commentary on the above is as follows — 


Good bad or indifferent you must work the 
present constitution dictates the Noble Lord or 
you will be given no further reforms.” This to my 
E.“ ( L , ? e 2 ls , India’s power of res stance must 
ne crushed she must be humiliated Let Gauhati 
V °?“ Tess ,et the representatives of the people of 
India answer the challenge of the Noble Lord fairly 
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and squarely but I personally believe that the 
Connells should either be mended in a manner 
suitable f~r the attainment of Swaraj or should be 
ended completely Let Gauhati Congress decide 
■whether India should get back to her old mentality 
of begging for favours on bended knees with folded 
hands or that she should stand on her own rights 
and make a demand for her birthright. Let 
Gauhati. Congress decide whether India should be 
humiliated into co-operation in the hope of getting 
some favours or t^at sho should stouJy refuse co 
operation till her legitimate rights are conceded to 
her 


That Nod co-operation has not brought 
Swaraj as early as was expected has not 
di«pmted Mr Phookan He IS not at all 
down hearted Says he — 

I personally possess a great deal of robust opti 
mism and l have a firm fa th and aclear vision that 
the freedom of India will come sooner than many 
people expect— if only we work honestly earnestly 
and unitedly Let not our success be judged by 
the measure of our achievements Non violent 
h on cooperation had worked wonders within tho 
jery short time it was practised It luw animated 
Indian life with a sense of manhood it has infused 
that love for freedom for the motherland which 
cannot be killed even by the most inhumane 
methods of the Bureaucracy It has taught 03 that 
the weakest nation has a right to rebel against the 
most powerful nation that tries to impose by 
strength of arms its will aga nst the wish of the 
people 

Mr Phookan need not have adopted the 
apologetic tone that he did in seeking to 
justify the invitation of the Congress to 
Gauhati when he said — 

Our right to invite you to such a distant and 
a poor country is based upon our modest achieve 
mem daring the Non-co-operation Movement on 
the terrible sniTenngs undergone at that hme by 
the people of Assam at the most cruel hands of 
tie Bureaucracy and above all in our sincere 
will ngness to follow your lead through the 
ingress and do our honest best m tho fight for 
owaraj 

Earlier in his speech also he referred to 
the sufferings of the public spirited workers 
of Assam in the following words — 

The severest indictment that the Government 
°* Assam stand charged with is the wilful flow 
Poisoning cf the people of Assam by carrying on 
'heir immoral traffic in opium And what 13 more 
■"■hen a number of Beltless workers raised their 
of pretest by preaching temperance during 
«on-co-operation they were (mercilessly flung 
mto prison 

The sufferings of our Assamese brethren 
have jid bees in ram These have not only 
made them strong bat their labours have 
greatly reduced the consumption of opium 
,n the province 


Mr Damle’s Speech 


We are indebted to Rao Bahadur K G 
Damle c 1 E., Chairman of tho Reception 
Committee of the Akoh Session of tho 
National Liberal Federation of fncfia for an 
advance copy of his spoech A considerable 
portion of his address is devoted to the 
narration of the recent political history of 
India and of the Congress movement 

The following words of his ought to make 
for nmty — 

It is undeniable that all the political workers in 
India, whether thej are inside the Congress or out- 
side and whether they belong to one gronp or 
another are animated by the same motive to do 
devoted Bervice to their motherland and are Greet 
with the same righteous and noble sentiment of 
I atnotic love for India. They have honestly been 
seeking out the surest way to carry forward tho 
political status of India to the highest altitude 
attainable as early as possible Thej aro agreed 
also as to the practical limitations withm which 
their activities have to be carried on In this stato 
of things every right minded patriot has to place 
the true interests fof his country above considera 
tions of self or party In his heart of hearts every 
sensible Indian cherishes and must cherish an 
ardeot wish for the rapid advance of Ins country to 
the destined goal n responsible self government 
or Swaraj lor an eaGy realisation of this object 
13 required the consolidation of our forces and 
united action in the right direction 

But the sentence which follows is 
not likely to result m united action — 

I shall however content myself with 
asserting my honest conviction that the activities 
of the Swarajists and non co operators in the 
country are proving a serious handicap to 
the smooth and orderly progress of the country 
along the right path 


To communalists he addresses words of 
sober wisdom when he says — 

Religious orthodoxy was more rampant in days of 
old than it is now It is now common knowledge 
how Turkey has emerged from the War The 
Angora Republic has shaken off the hold of old 
religions notions ideals and prejudices With the 
Turks religion does not stand above politics Its 
claims on its followers have been subordinated to 
those of the State In India however the same 
old notion survives in full force a major part of a 
Mahomedan s every day life is engaged like that 
of the non Mahommedan population in attending 
to non rel pious 1 matters of purely word ly impor 
tance and in their associations with their fellow 
men of other faiths the occasions are rare 
when their religious preachings affect their 
everyday acts and their relations with 
other communities The history of all civilized 
cotmfne? Tuiler mciuded. teaches ns that m 
propoition as the peoples* interests advance in 
matters political social and international the 
primitive rigidity ol religious precepts and injunc 
tions requires to be relaxed and religions ortho 
doxy to bo shaken off so as to permit social and 
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political growth to keep pace with advancing and 
chaD<nn!j times aud circumstances In India both 
the llahomedaos and the Ihudus possess a largo 
community of interest Neither of then can 
afford to impede and risk the 6teady advance 
ment of their political growth and social amity 
Both must advance side by side with 
equal pace and m equal measure u the entire 
body politic of Ind a is to present a healthy and 
all sided advancement The religion of neither 
community, should demand a surrender of these 
non religious interests Religion teaches us our 
duty to God and our devotion to Him can be eipres 
sed as fervently in a temple as ina mosque. The con 
ventional outward symbols and formalities clothed 
with sentiments of religious sanctity 1 ave hardly 
any permanent and real value m est mating the 
depth of heart and the steadiness of mind dedi 
eated by a religious devotee to the service and 
realization of the D vine Power The rel gious 
truths so far as they are divine claim common 
allegiance and homage from humanity as a whole 
That being so the apparent points of anbrnon sm 
discernable m what may be strictly deemed to be 
mere outward conventional appendages should not 
be regarded as of great significance and value The\ 
may be made adjustable to varying needs and 
c rcumstances Such adjustment does not affect the 
high divine truths 


Calcutta University Election of Fellows 

Four Fellows are going to be elected this 
year by the registered graduates of the 
Calcutta University It 1m thousands of 
graduates but the registered graduates num 
ber only a few hundreds This is due to 
the rules relating to the registration of 
graduates and the unnecessarily high fee 
which has to be paid every year for keeping 
ones name on the register The rules should 
be amended and the fee made almost nominal. 

As the present number of registered 
graduates is small canvassing is quite easy 
and various kinds of pressure are brought to 
bear on them They ought therefore to be 
all the more careful m giving their votes 
The Calcutta Ui iversity is Dot a political 
institution and its Senate is not a political 
body Only those persons ought to be elected 
to it who are cultured and have taken an 
active interest in the spread and improve 
ment of education who have shown that they 
axe actively interested in the improvement 
and reform of the university and who are 
jealous of its good name It is almost as 
ridiculous to send a man to Hie Senate 
merely for his political opinions as to select 
an engineer or a physician merely for the 
sake of the political party to which he 
belongs 
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European Politics and Indian Publicists 

For about half a contury some Indian 
publicists or others have generally sided with 
some political party in Great Britain and 
expected that it would help them in promot 
log the cause of self rule and freedom m 
India. But India lias been always treated by 
all British political parties as outside party 
politics It has been everybody s that 13 to 
say nobody s business to promote tho cause 
of Indian freedom Some Indian politicians 
nevertheless think that when Labour again 
comes to power in Great Britain India will 
have Home Rule Let us wait and see 

■Whatever the result may he we 
do not deny that there is some con 
ncction between British politics and Indian 
politics But with European continental 
politics we have no such connection YYe 
are interested in continental politics only in 
a general way But our interest is none the 
less keen and real for that reason TYe 
rejoice and are encouraged xn otir fight for 
freedom when we find the cau«e of popular 
freedom triumphant in any country On the 
other hand whenever and wherever tyranny 
is rampant and freedom of expression of 
opinion and liberty of association are sup 
pressed we cannot but feel pain aud sym 
patluse with the sufferers The disadvantage 
we suffer from is that, owing to distance and 
to our sources of information being practi 
cally almost wholly British we do not 
generally get unbiassed information Perhaps 
Italy Hungary Bulgaria Roumnma all 
groan under the simq kind of cruel 
oppression and tyraany and suppression 
of liberty but British news vendors 
and publicists may not be equally interested 
in denouncing evil doers in all lands 
So far as we ate concerned as in Indian so 
m European and American politics, we do not 
adopt a partisan attitude But we are afraid 
wo cannot guarantee the same non party 
attitude on the part of all our political 
contributors 


A Science Congress in Japan 
The Third Pan Pacific Science Congress 
was held in Tokyo from October 30 to 
November 11 The inaugural meeting was 
attended by about 3000 persons and was 
highly successful This large attendance at a 
science Congress shows the great intellectual 
progress which the people of Japan have 
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made The Congress was attended by dele- 
gates from China the USA Canada 
Hawaii, Australia France the IhUippmes 
etc, and there were also English Dntch and 
Japanese delegates Papers on various 
scientific subjects were read at the many 
divisional and sectional meetings 

The closing ceremony of the Congress 
has held in the form ot a general meeting It 
decided to hold the Fourth Pan Pacific 
Science Congress in Java It also resolved 
to perpetuate the Congress The resolutions 
proposed by the divisional meetings and 
pa sed at the above general meeting are as 
below — 


1 Cooperative Gtudy of volcanologj and 

local ?p motogy , . 

2 Geodetic study by submarine boats 

3 Creat on of the “Pacific Geological Renew 

4 Select on o' a Preparatory Commitco lor 
the Fourth I an-PaCific Sc cnce Congress 

Making of weather charts 

6 Use ot rad o for the unity of t me ot 
meteorology 

Ln ty o! wave-lengths of rad o 

8 Unity of methods of stud* ol m neral 
resources m the Pacil c region and its organ 

-> Topograph c study of the bed of the Pac fie 

10 Study of the shape of the globe and 
more particularly of the 6har>e of the Southern 
Hem There with Austral a in tl e centre 

11 Pre»ervat on of natural monuments n 

the Pac fic region „ 

1°, Memorial to the Ch liau Government 
regardin the preservat on of animals ana plants 
ot Juan lemandez Island . „ „ . .. 

13 Study of corals of the Pacific and the 

Indau Ocean _ . 

14 H ological study of the Pacific. 

15 1 rotection of crops more jurticularly 
plant quarantine in the countries of the lacmc 

16 Cultivat on on declmt es and the r use 


Indian Medicines in Ancient Japan 

Ai Nara the oldest Imperial Residence ot 
Japan known all over the world by its 
giant statne of Buddha, the Daibutsn cast 
Cut of gold bronze there stands also ao 0l £ 
Imperial treasure house “shoso In whicn 
was built almost at the same time as me 
Daihatsu was cast, i e, about 743 A. D this 
■treasure-house serves for the storage oi 
"various precious objects which were in the 
possession of Emperor Shomu Ten no ana 
which were dedicated after his death to the 
Daibutsn by the Empress dowager Komyo- 
Kogo Among these valuable offerings says 
Tie 'ioung last we find also vegetable 
animal and mineral medicines partly home 
products of Japan but mostly from Arabia 


Persia, India and chiefly from China. The 
various medicaments are in all of 60 kinds 
packed m 21 lac juered boxes They are 
dedicated to ’Sairochtna synonymous with 
the Great Buddha In the list given in tho 
Young Fast it is easy to recognise a few 
Indian medicines For instance musk 
jnppah [piper Jonguni) amalaici amra or 
mango iantaki or myroblan siarkara or 
sugar eta 


The Late Principal B V Gupta 
As I left Calcutta in the last week of July 
1926 and was absent from India for four 



months I did not hear of the death of 
Principal Bipin Vihari Gupta till recently 
and could not pay my tribute of respect 
to his memory at the proper time I 
was a very unworthy pupil of his in 
mathemat cs at the Presidency College 
in tho third and fourth year classes He 
was then assistant professor of mat! ema 
tics. I dreaded mathematics but for some 
reasons which I* need not mention I took 
up mathematics as one of ray subjects for 
the B A examination As I was not a good 
student of mathematics fear made me absent 
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myself frequently from Professor Guptas 
class Nevertheless the good professor knew 
that I was a pupil of his but a 

truant 1 distinctly remember now 

that on one occasion he told me with a 
smile* OTjftsj, cam:* cs cnj& *IT-6H1 M3 *1 ” 
‘Chatterjee I wonder why one cannot catch 
sight of you” That was the only rebuke — 
a very mild one he administered to his un 
worthy pupil But though I did not regularly 
attend Prof Gupta’s class, I could understand 
that he was a mathematical genius and a 
very able teacher My fellow students and 
myself could not hut contrast his ability as a 
teacher with the comparatively inferior ability 
of a British graduate, a high Cambridge 
wrangler, who had then recently come ont 
from England as our professor of mathema- 
tics whereas Bipiu Baba was only an 
assistant professor Inspite, however, of this 
marked difference m ability the British 
graduate retired from Government service 
as Director of Public Instruction Bengal 
and Bipin Babu drew a salary of only Rs 
600 a month at the time of his retire 
ment— about a fifth of what the educational 
director did. 

Professor Gupta was a man of a cheerful 
temper and had hr igbt genial eyes 

I am indebted to my esteemed friend 
Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray for a copy of 
a biographical sketch of Principal Gupta 
which has appeared m the Ratenshaio College 
Magazine Professor G C Ganguli tells us 
there that Bipin Vihari Gupta was born in 
October 1855 in Halisahar His academic 
career was brilliant, he having stood first in 
all University examinations except the F A, 
in which he stood second Sit Alfred Croft a 
former Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
wrote of Professor Gupta when the Provincial 
Educational Service was organised in 1896 


m having raised it educationally , hut also as bavins 
worked and enlarged the Hostel system there most 
successfully " It may be stated without exaggera- 
tion”. remarks another that a complete revolution 
was effected in every department of the ^ollege 
and the School attached to it by Mr Gupta. 
Principal Maitra, a jnst and severe critic, in ms 
evidence before the Koval Commission spoke highly 
of the work done by Principal Gupta as head ot 

0Ur iIe°was not only a born Mathematician but was 
well read in many subject* Dickens was h»s 
favourite author I was struck with the wonueriul 
quickness of Ins understanding With fus strong 
commonsense ho could at once dive deep into o 
matter however complicated and took little time 
to solve any problem however intricate From 
his intelligent discussion of matters medical, legal 
and engineering 1 often thought tnat lie might 
have excelled equally as a doctor or a lawyer or 
an engineer 

He was a keen sportsman mmself and much in 
advance of Ins time lie greatly encouraged sports 
among the students His elder son Bhupi unfor- 
tunately cut off in the prime ot life was one of 
the founders of the Orissa Athletic Association 
and his younger son Omni won several prizes 
for sports year after yen'- Before partially losing 
his eyesight Bipin Babu was a dead BhoL Bis 
was the Greek ideal of mens sana in corpora satia 
te a 6ound mind in a sound body lie was of 
robust health and had to take leave only for a 
little over 3 months during his 34 years' service 
He was very fond of gardening which was his 
mam occupation in his retirement He knew some 
thing of everything and everything of something 

He was a remarkable figure in every society 
in which he moved He was absolutely free from 
hauteur and was not only accessible to ad but 
felt for alb When there was a devastating flood 
in Kendrapata in 1907 his heart bled and. without 
waiting for anybody he issued an appeal for the 
distressed people and the appeal was liberally 
responded to 

For months Bipin Babu had to work hard m 
this connection but it was to him a call of doty, 
a self imposed task a labour of love 

Those who had the privilege of being his 
personal friends valued him as an agreeable 
companion and a faithful friend 

When before the last summer vacation I saw 
Principal Gupta unable to move without others’ 
help I thought of the time when in his youth, mcredi- 


‘ He is a distinguished Mathematician, being \ ll 'nurht appear he having missed a train 

the only graduate wbo obtained a first class r!>,t gtahnn™ w1 ^ 1 ll au< * cau ^^ t it at last at the 
in the M A in that 'subject from 1874 to T . ... . , , - , , 

ine students it may he safely asserted, found, 
a rather in him On hearing that a 3rd year 


IbSO 

Mr Ganguli writes 
fit seldom falls to the lot of an educational 


meritorious student was unable to pay his College 
,.v. . a PP roa ehed a gentleman who advanced 
without a word his two years College fees and 
the student could prosecute his studies obtain his- 


to command Tespect from all as Bipm Babu did 
He was almost an idol at Calcutta both as a Uni- 


the highest praise for him and his work When wesSm with i ^n 
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Child Marriages and Indian States 

As part of the celebration of the birth 
day of the Maharani of Bharatpnr the 
Maharaja of that State has given his consent 
to a measure entitled the Bharatpur Soctal 
Reform Act, which is to come into force in 
that State from January 1 1027 This is 
quite a fitting way to commemorate the birth 
day of a woman as it is calculated to remove 
some causes of the miseries of her sisters of 
high and low degree and relieve their 
sufferings 

The Act enables widows to contract a second 
valid marriage and enables their children to inherit 
their property To avoid controversy or dispute as 
regards marriage or remarriage of widows they 
shall be registered in the courts of tehsudars or 
m temples or masques recognised by the State on 
payment of a tee of Re 1 Another clause relating 
to child marriages makes them invalid before a 
court of law if contracted between parties who 
have not attained the age of 14 m the case of 
females a"d 10 in the case of males All persons 
knowingly abetting a marriage or remarriage 
contrary to the Act would be liable to imprison 
raent for any term not exceeding two years or a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 3 000 or both 

The Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda passed 
a law years ago to prevent infant and child 
marriages But as for some reason or other 
the object desired has not been gained he 
is thinking of takiog steps to make the law 
more effective It is to be hoped he will 
succeed in his efforts 

If in British India the age of consent 
even m marital relations is raised sufficient 
ly high that may indirectly prevent the 
marriage of femalo children in many cases 
AYe say thi9, because our Government is not 
likely to pass any law meant directly to 
prevent child marriages 


Sir Sivaswamy Iyer s Address 

Kot having received any advance copy of 
the presidential address of Sir Sivaswamy 
Iyer at the ninth annual meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation held at Akola 
we have been able to read only extracts from 
it in a newspaper It appears to have been 
conceived in a different vein from that of 
Sir M or o pant a Joshi at the Calcutta session 
of the Federation last year Sir Moropant did 
not -strongly criticise any rival party Sir 
SiTaswamy has strongly criticised the 
Swaraj party Says he sarcastically 
, r AYo wonder whether the country has since 
March 8 19 >b l«eo secretly or openly prepared 
tor miss civil disobedience and whether it is any 


more fit to resort to this weanon than it was when 
the Congress committee submitted its report 

Knowing as the Swarajists must do that the 
country is not prepared to follow them in the stunt 
of civil disobedience their talk of sanctions is 
meaningless and can only be sheer bluff 

It cannot be denied that there is a great 
deal of truth in what Sir Sivaswamy says 
in the following passage about the Congress 
creed — 

The creed of the Congress party has undergone 
many changes They have climbed down from 
their heights of non co-operative aloofness to parti 
cipation m the work of the Councils They have 
climbed down from a policy of uniform continuous 
and consistent obstruction to a policy of supporting 
some at least of the measures for the benefit of the! 
people It is not however likely that the Swarajist 
party as a whole will abandon their mfructuous 
policy and return from tho barren wilderness to 
the paths of commonsense and wisdom 

He then passes on to pat the Responsi 
Vists on the back 

With the robust good sense and grip of ac 
tuahties which is characteristic of the JIaharastra 
community they have led a revolt against the 
fatuous policy of the Swarajist party and succeeded 
in forming the party of Responsive co-operation 
A\ e welcome the formation of this party which has 
practically adopted our creed though it has not 
joined us and seems to fight shy of the name 
Liberal The formation of the Responsive Co- 
operation party is really a triumph of the pnnci 
pies for which the Liberal party has all along 
stood 

He laments the disfavour into which the 
Liberals have fallen and explains it thus 

It is an irony of fate that, while tho principles 
for which the Liberal party has stood nave been 
slowly gaming recognition the party itself should 
have fallen into disfavour with the peopte. 

But the explanation is not far to seek In the 
first place the policy of moderation does not 
appeal to the popular mind in the same way as a 
policy of extremism A member of the Moderate 
or I iberal party who is prepared to look at the 
different sides of a question and make allowances 
for them all era never indulge in the same sweep 
rag statements and denunciations as a member of 
a party which refuses to look at the other side of 
the question or face realities and is prepared to 
recommend short-cuts, nowever dangerous to the 
end in view The Liberal party cannot possibly 
make spacious promises of a millennium to be 
attained in months or weeks and can neither 
attnbute all the evils under which the country is 
suffering to the foreign domination nor refuse to 
recognize the benefits that the country has derived 
from the British connexion. 

There is another reason The Liberals 
as a party have not given up their faith in 
British justice and generosity and their 
habit of appealing to these qualities though in 
diTidually eminent Liberals like Mr Srinivasa 
Sastn have more than once said very caustic 
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things about this same sense of justice of the 
British people We do not know whether 
Sir Ah Imam is a Liberal He was however, 
a trusted member of tho Government of India 
Recently he is reported to have warned a 
Patna audience and of course the larger 
audience of his countrymen all over India, 

“against putting any great store by the pro- 
nouncements of British statesmen , the only 
moral they ought to learn from repeated 
betrayals being that they should set their house 
in order ’ But Sir Sivaswaray Iyer continues 
to set great store by the utterances of British 
statesmen and appeals to their generosity 
also, as the following paragraphs from his 
address will show 

So far as we can judge from the utterances of 
British statesmen the mam point upon which they 
desire to be satisfied is our willingness to co-operate 
with the Government m working tho reforms in 
troduced in 1921 

Signs are not wanting of a disposition on the 
part of British statesmen to advance the appoint- 
ment of the Commission One can see a marked 
change in their utterances and a tone of greater 
willingness to appoint the Commission earlier 
Let ns allay the apprehensions of Britain that 
the grant of responsible government may be accotn 
pained by a desire on our part to injure British 
interests or sever the British connection I would 
say to the Government that trust begets trust and 
that the longer the delay in making the further 
advance the greater wall be the feeling of distrust 
on the part of Indians in their professions of sym- 
pathy and goodwill Let them take their courage 
into their hands and deal with us generously and 
they will find a grateful response from politicians 
of all shades and a closer and a more spontaneous 
linking of the ties that bind the two countries 
The patience and faith of the Liberal 
party appear to exceed the patience and 
faith of Job, and if our Earthly Providence 
in the shape of the British statesmen 
were as just and merciful as Divine Provi- 
dence we could have predicted without 
■wa\t\ng lev the final yjawe that the Liiberal party s 
great virtues would be surely rewarded by 
the gTant of some adequate boons But as 
tho greatest admirers and even the flatterers 
of British men in power have never 
attributed divine perfection to them we can 
only wait and see what the reward is going 
to be 

As regards appointing the Commission 
earlier than 1929, there may be other reasons , - . .. .. 

for taking such a step than generosity to “» J*™ W to , ret 
India. Br 1!12!) ..." L„. conditions, of Asutics 


By 1929 Labour may again w „ v 
into power So the Conservative Ministry 
now in power may like to choose the 
personnel and settle the terms of reference 
to the Commission instead of leaving these 


things to bo done by n Ubonr Cabinet 
Tho present Cabinet may bo anxion 41 , ft 1 ? 

1 Indo Britons” like Mr Langford James are, 
for tho appointment of tho Commission non* 
boforo Indian politicians have had further 
opportunities of Co-opcrnting with the 
Government and proving their capacity 

In conclusion, referring to future Liberal 
policy. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer declared that it 
would be their duty to co operate with any 
and every party in all questions on which 
they could seo eyo to eye 

Our Pictorial Supplements 
We issue with this number tho reproduction 
in colours of two water colour paintings 

The portrait of Pamni, the great ancient 
Sanskrit grammarian, is of coarse imaginary 
It is that of a great critical scholar 

The other picture is that of Radha, the 
beloved of Snkrishna waiting for the coming 
of her lover The mood of expectancy is- 
well depicted id her face 

Small-pox Epidemic in Durban 
Mr C R Andrews writes to us from 
Durban in a letter dated Nov 20, 1926 — 
‘The small pox epidemic here has brought 
out the worst side of things And we have 
had to face a cruel attack on the ground of 
being insanitary when we have been driven 
into it by the pressure of the European” 

Mr Andrews has enclosed a cutting from 
the Natal Mercury containing a very strong 
statement made by Mrs Knight, one of the 
most trusted members of the Durban Town 
Council Her statement is an amazing 
revelation Summarising it, the iVafof Meicitrtf 
writes — 

Strong evidence of the indifference and neglect 
of the Durban Town Council in relation to the 
housing of Asiatics even of its own Indian 
employees was given by Councillor Mrs E. L- 
Knight in the course of an interview which she 
accorded a representative of the Mercury 
bhe states that notwithstanding innumerable 
reports bv the Sub-Committee on Indian wages 
and conditions and by the Borough. Health and 
Sanitary Officials for years practically nothing 
has been done to remedy the scandalous housing 
conditions of Asiatics which exist m the Borough 
’which again have been, brought prominently 
to the fore since the outbreak of small pox, 

borne Councillors ” she declares have felt 
and said that the more wretchedly the Indians are 
housed and paid the more likely will they be 
willing to be repatriated and return tq India/ 
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The Crown Pnnce ct Sweden As An 
Archaeologist 

The Young Fast of Tokyo reports — 

II IL Crown Prince Oasts! Adolf of Sweden 
ncen'Iy Tutting Japan in company with hu con 
sort, I items Iijoiv, is a noted archa'oisgut. Ills 
cEef ct “ct in visiting th s country was to widni 
ins scientific knowledge 1 y carrying cut ardroo- 
IrcaU reMarthea. Accompaa M by a f<_w noted 
Japanese a'chxolocnts, the Pnnce went on Sep f cra- 
ter 13 to some shell mcrin is in Chita i*refectnre 
ahoV twenty miles from Tokyo an l cnearthed 
a stone arc believed to have bom used StfO ynjs 
«o. arti lew made of horn more than 20 kinds 
of shells and art carthern jar m nearly perfect 
condition Hu Highness vat exceedingly delighted 
ytA h » sncre^ful cxcara’iOQ an 1 nit! that ho 
hoped to prevat them to the mavum at block 
holm 

The pnnce is an archaeologist of distinction 
lie has previously conducted excavations m 
Greece and is tho patron of the will known 
sroap of scientists who aro exploring tho 
neolithic and tho Bronze Ago sites of China 
and Manchuria. Some of theso exploration" 
have led to the discovery of painted pottery 
ol a surprisingly advanced technique “The 
manner of its manufacture. Its general 
appearance and tho recuncnco on It of 
<»rtatu kinds of decorativo design* writes 
R. L. Ilobson in Dticotcry ‘all recalled tho 
pottery found of neolithic and early Broozo 
Age sites in Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia, ru at Tnpolyo in South-Western 
Russia, at Anau in North Eastern Tcrsia at 
fiusa, Nur, and as far east as Baluchistan 
Interesting specnlations wero at onco suggested 
one of which is "Was there a common origin 
for tho neolithic inhabitants of both extremi 
tics of the Asiatic continent ? Tho writer 
so Diteoicry thinks that one result of the 
Archeological explorations in China Manchuria 
and the borders of Tibet may probably bo 
the proof of a common origin in Central 
Asia for both tho Fastem and Western groups 
■of Asiatic peoples 

Crown Pnnce Gnstaf Adolf camo to India 
from Chma after inspecting tho work of tho 
Swedish archaeologists there Ho is °t s0 
interested in Chinese sculpture 

In Calcutta, tho very day ho reached tho 
■^ity, ho visited tho archaeological section of 
"the Indian Museum He also visited tho 
Archaeological and tho picture gallery of 
tho Museum on the two following days 
accompanied by tho Crown Princess and 
their party In other places in India also 
the pnnce and princess have shown active 
interest in Indian art and archaeology 


It would bo a blessing if tho princes of 
Indian royal families took as much intelligent 
and active interest in archaeology as this 
Swedish prince does. Many an Indian State 
would, if explored reward tho archaeologist 
with finds and discoveries of great value to 
the historian. 


“Communalism in Eicelsis” 

This is tho caption of an editorial noto 
m The Guardian, "a Christian Weekly 
Journal of Public Affairs, published by tho 
Iter Principal P O Bridge In it has been 
criticised tho speech delivered as president 
of tho f uropean Association by the barrtstor 
Mr Langford James at tho annual dinner given 
by tho Association to His f-icellency tho 
\ iceroy in Calcutta. Though tho editor 
of tho Guardian realised that it would 
bo wrong to judge a community for utter 
anccs after a sumptuous dinner, yct^ ho 
has criticised tho speech becauso it “boro 
every mark of careful preparation Wo 
now proceed to quote substantial portions 
of tho noto 

Mr Langford James informed his guests at tho 
very ontset that tho only object of the I uropean 
Association was to protect tho rights and interests 
ct tho I uropean community in India, it is not 
unfair to condole that any further responsibility 
towards tho pooplo of the co mtrv to ensure them 
better government health an 1 cd ication or any of 
those bcnellts whl h the millions though without 
a stake in tho country havo a right to expect from 
a civilised government was supererogatory on the 
part of tho I uropean community With this 
introduction the speaker plunged immediately into 
the defence of two l iropeans who during tho yoar 
had been charged with causing tho death of two 
hnmblo coolied 

Tho editor then gives details of the casos 
In tho ono tho assault was punished with a 
fine of Rs 200 

Against this decision iho Government of Assam 
strictly within its rights appealed to tho High 
vourt and a fresh tml was orderd Tho man was 
again convicted of the samo ofTdice. In tho second 
caso another E iropcan was efarged with causing 
tho dealh of a mill hand but after a prolonged and 
careful enquiry was tischarucd. Against this 
decision also the JJengal Oovemment made an 
unsuccess f il appeal Mr Langford James asserted 
that Government were vindictive fn their deter 
mination to have t! cso men punished for tho 
allowed crimes If Mr Ivmgfonl James felt so 
strongly ogiinst the judicial system which permits 
appeals to tho higher courts for enhancement of 
sentence, he as a lawyer ought not to havo remain 
ed silent all theso years Wo realise that grave 
injustice may be done by a procedure which is. ty 
iho way unknown to English law On Ibo othcc 
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hand in a country like India Government must 
protect the citizen against grievous miscarriage of 
jastice It was not lioweier the legal procedure 
against a hich Mr James’ complaint lay but against 
its application to a European accused 

Mr Langford James then paid a tribute 
to what he was pleased to terra British 
qualities ” 


He added that Englishmen had a right to be m 
mam on moral and on equally strong grounds for 
he added the British people have very largely 
made India The speaker must surely lack a 
a sense of humour when he made this and the 
statement that the stock in trade brought 
to India by their forefathers was stamina honesty 
wi tia i tIT ? }\ e could probabl y accept the 
first and last qualities mentioned by him. though 
9*m rf d ti? PrPar imt,allTe is a lost character 

present generation But where was 
SASfJ UusU Anglo Indian history? 
l°/vi sure v ho »esty was a rare quality among the 
early bagmen of the East India Company I 

.. *J r , James then turned his attention to 
tho Indiamsahon of the Army 

ed h? KL e i\ hathe >, d h^ 11 considerably disturb- 
™J » lem ents made from several quarters “that 

oflfcere ‘into 0 SSith ^ infU ‘? tlo nof Indian 
. 1010 British messes is likely to ha\o 

repercussions at Home I have been 
loin tiS* T ra J ents aro loatb to allow their son to 
Whether f my und f «™h a system " 

ol discovering °i' y. 01 have no means 

“If MOD? fram U thf thou « b t which Sn^d 
hand Md lii£, ( he dinner table on the one 
ana Bolshevist Russia on the other 

oniceraa almost exclusively by members of 
o!d English governing classes paid for also 

MftaegES 

t» i u not make more extracts, 

they IS T h d V ° rcpeated ad nauseam that 

•hc trust property /“uhe'dey 0 ,,^'^ 1 ™ o! 

** Muim under 
the rortngnese Qoyernment 

Vhen the Indian Detonation to South 


Afuca reached Lorenco Marques, which is us 
Portuguese territory, the local Indians sent 
to the Deputation a telegram of welcome 
assuring the Deputation that Indians under 
the auspices of the Portuguese Republic 
were enjoying all equal rights without 
disability of nationality, caste, creed or colour, 
and expressing a desire that the same equality 
of rights should be attained by their brethren- 
residmg in the British Empire 

Will the Britishers and the Boers be too 
proud to learn from the Portuguese? 


Complete Indian Provincial Autonomy 
Favorable to British Imperialism 

One of the proposals for the consolidation 
of the Christian Powei in India, after the- 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny, was what 
was euphemistically called “provincial auto- 
nomy ’ but which was really the policy of 
Divide and rule” Before the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Colonization and Settle- 
ment of the Britishers in India, Major CL 
Wingate, who appeared as a witness on 13tb 
July I8o8, on being asked, 

77<1 you speak of the dangers that anse from? 
a central government, and you say that it leads 
l°„ V Commumt «> y °* a T lms . and feelings that might 

b Y da “£. eroi > s ?-yes. I think that if there be anr 
u„Wr\ lch the whole population of 
interested that is more likely to- 
r 6 „nM?.n« r0as foreign authority than if 

Ji.2S5£L*r s,mp i y agitated in one division of 
*“? a question were agitated throught- 

il ” th a u breadth of the empire it would 
IK? 00 ® mo . re dangerous to foreign 

SSESw oS* , ° est '°° '" hlch “tercsted ono- 

7772 Mr Danby Seymour 
tJ* w ^°v l “ ean . t ^ 3 , that a11 tb « people oE 
ab0 “‘ “>0 same lhm B , at 

He gave expression to the feeling which 
If a *i, U » P « erm0St ? n the minds of the Britishers- 
at that time, not to do anything which might 
amalgamate the different creeds and castes 
° J 0d l\v. S ° ever y thing was being done to- 
CSS th A gr . owin F up of a community of 
wfnbPm fc d ’. n u tcrests throughout India, which 
* SH “ a n» th ° peop ! es of Ind,a Politically 

fn f COarse ’ they have be cn a nation 

in a different way since antiquity 

_ B D. IL 

Indian High Officials and Equality in 
the British Empire 

h °3? * n «fe* In J ,an (old style) signing- 
himself as Sagittarius wrote in the O nf 
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end Military Qmette of Lahore on ^eptem 
ber 5 1906 — 

“I take no alarmist view but repaid the whole 
subject calmly and rationally Not only myself 
but many others must surely see daily the m 
<reasni(j impertinence disrespect officiou«ness ana 
■disloyalty of the subject race I wish to lay 
spec si emphasis on the words subject race tor the 
native of India, be his position and salary what 
it may should and must understand that British 
blood has conquered India aDd rules it and respect 
■and deference must be shown to it at all times 
and in all places 

Mr 'William Aicher who has quoted the 
above passage in his book entitled India aDd 
the Future gives one or two more extracts 
from the same paper 

“Let the Babus clearly understand that we have 
admitted them into the administration as onr 
servants not as our partners A partnership 
between Europeans ana natives there mu e t n 
■evitably be, but it must be with the ruling 
classes not with the servile classes 
Again 

Already d seeming people in England must be 
beginning to see that even half a dozen pr ncely 
counsellors ol the intellectual type of the Maharaja 
of B kamr would bo worth a whole parliament or 
babbling BAs 

The author rightly says — 

“The senseless swagger of such utterances 
ta d rectly due to the idea that we have some 
sort of Prov dent al mandate to rule India for 
ever " 

The extracts given by Mr William 
Archer in his book clearly show what 
meaning British imperialists attach to the 
■word “Co operation It is subservience aDd 
subordination on the part of Indians Res 
ponsmsts should take note of the fact 

It is also clear that the Tuling classes 
have been singled out for special praise and 
patronage becau'e tbey are more subservient 
than the agitating Babus and BAs The 
prominent mention of the Maharaja of 
Rikamr makes one wonder what he has done 
to deserve this pillorying High Indian 
officials in the employ of the British Govern 
ment must be veiy careful lest they be 
similarly pilloried Many of them we know 
ar e able men But for preferment, currying 
favor with the British Government and even 
^ilh Britishers of lower rank than themselves 
■s necessary 


-Anthropological Expeditions in India 
As announced in the Press two anthro 
pological expeditions from Europe are visiting 
India dunng Ihis winter The fir*t is a 


German expedition under Dr Egon von 
Fclesbedt of the University of Freiburg Dr 
Eclcsbedt is a pupil of the late Prof Von 
Luschan of Berlin and is a young man who 
has published two excellent monographs 
entitled Razenelemente der Sikh in the 
Zeitschnft fur Ethnologie and Comparative 
Anthropometry of the Punjabis in Man 
in India being based on the measurments 
taken by him on the Punjabi soldiers 

captured by Germany during the War The 
expedition under his charge is coming to 
India to study the primitive tribes in the 
Malabar coast and the Himalayan regions 
The second expedition is being under 
taken by the Zurich University under Prof 
Hans Wehrh and Dr Martin Hurliman 

The University of Zurich is one of the foremost 
centres of Physical Anthropology io Europe 
built mainly by the efforts of the late Dr 
Rudolf Martin the brothers S&rasin and Dr 
SchlaginhaufeD The object of the present 
expedition under Prof Hans Webrli is to 
collect ethnolog cal data from important 
strategical points in India 

We have been informed that the Govern 
ment of India aro providing all facilities to 
these expeditions even going to the extent of 
granting free railway passes and there can 
not be any doubt that steps thus taken are 
in the right direction It is the duty of all 
enlightened Governments to do their utmost 
to help all scientific investigators sent by 
foreign countries While therefore we approve 
of the eagerness of the Indian Government to 
help these expeditions we must condemn 
its apathy in its own domains Since the 
preliminary work of Risley (due mainly to 
the initiative of the late Lord Curzon) 
practically nothing has been done by the 
Government of India to promote anthro 
pological studies in India particularly by 
Indian anthropologists and the Natural 
History Museum and other scientific bodies 
in India do not possess any Anthropological 
Department in unenviable contrast to such 
Institutions in Europe and America 

The Universities of India also Sadly lag 
behind the Western Universities in the 
matter They appear to be keen to duplicate 
and reduplicate subjects almost reaching the 
saturation point but there is a definite lack 
of policy to orient their teachings fo the 
needs and interests of India. With a diversity 
of cultures and antagonistic races no country 
in the world is better suited to anthropo 
logical studies and nowhere else are the 
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Jesuits of scientific dispassionate enquiries more 
important for the growth of a common 
hut really harmonious body politic than 
India. We recommend in this connection 
the excellent scheme for collegiate studies 
prepared by Prof Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
where he makes anthropology a subject of 
compulsory study for all college students 
and draw the attention of the Government 
and the Universities to this matter 


Maha.ma.hapa.dh.yaya Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastn and Dr Sumti Kumar Chatterjee s 
Book on the Bengali Language 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastn is a sort of 
Columbus in the region of Bengali language 
and literature His discovery of the Charyya 
literature has pushed back the chronology of 
Bengali literary historv by centunes 
His benedictions upon the works of Dr Somti 
Kumar Chatterjee on the Bengali language 
pronounced in connection with a touching 
function at the residence of Sastn has a 
symbolical importance— the retiring saiant 
embracing the rising scholar Sastn made a 
feeling reference to his interview with 
Bankim Ch Chatterjee who listened to 
Yalrmkir Jaya ( ) a whole morning 

through and and honoured the young author 
Haraprasad with a fatherly embrace Dr 
Chatterjee acknowledged his gratitude in 
moving terms and the whole party was treat 
ed to a sumptuous feast Principal Aditya 
Mookerjee Sj Hirendra l\ath Dutta Pandit 
Ba^anta Banjan Bay and others weie present 
Dr Chatterjee s book has been receiving 
warm appreciation from the scholars of 
Europe and India Elsewhere in this issue 
will be found a review of his book by 
Professor Dr Giuseppe Tucci who has made 
a special study of Bengali during bis stay 
in Santmiketan X 


A Talented Indian Sculptor 
The Indian school of painting is an estab 
lisbcd fact of modem Indian history but to 
bear about the progress of modern Indian 
sculpt lire would mean a few contractions of 
tho facial muscles in ironcial wonder which 
may not be unworthy of a statuesque deli 
ntaiion Yet it is a fact that for several 
years Indian devotees of the Form goddess 
have been working silently and steadily to 
rediscover the form cult so wonderfully 


presented in the deathless creations of ancient 
Indian sculpture On the Bombay side several 
sculptors have done good work the lato 
Famndra Bose had shown great promise and now 
we find Sj Deviprosad Rai Chowdhury the 
talented painter of the Bengal School 
coming out with a series of remarkable 
studies in sculpture We find here that 
latent hunger for plastic form which seemed 
to break through the vigorous sweep or 
his brush strokes Let us hope that his 
fiDgers and chisel would be equally eloquent 
and audacious The Wrestler group is as- 
faithful in its observation of Indian athletic 
life as it is suggestive of the subdued fury 



that would soon break out into a thunderous 
charge The left figure in its self confident 
scientific pose in its meditative restraint,, 
is a veritable incarnation of strength u» 
repose This was exhibited last year and 
has since been acquired by Hamilton and 
Co of Calcutta There is also a series of 
portraits Those of Principal Percy Brown 
and of Cbanchal Banerjeo (a brother artist 
of the Bengal School) deserve mention If 
in the stndy of Chancbal we find the- 
cbaractenstic inflection of a Rodin stoop. 




Mr \V I Keir 
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vet the artist has given a sufficient jerk of his 
Indian soul to produce finally the psychic 
portrait of an artists foul This is not the 
happy and comfortable looking caricaturist 
as Cfaanchal is known in life but his penetrat 
ing gaze into Reality surprised into plastic 
fixation The figure of Mr Keir consulting 
architect to the Government, shows the artist 
to be fully equipped in the technique of 
modern portrait sculpture and it has fetched 
the gold medal and the first prize of the 
Government Art School Exhibition this year 
But the thing which shows the artist at 
his best which raises him above the mastery 
of grammar and technique is the portrait 
study of his own father Here we find 
observation transformed by devotion and 
remarkable strength tempered by rare sym 
Pithy If our artists can produce such 



Ctanelal Xunar Bannerjee 


swf. sys.Jv&s 

e mythological and mystical 



The Wrestlers 
brush of modern Bengali painters may be 
immortalised if earnest rupa dalshas like 
Mr Deviprosad devote their life to combine 
the study of real life with that of the 
archetypes of sculptural form that India had 
evolved through centuries The land that had 
given to the encyclopaedia of form the 
Buddha and tho Natarnja has a future in 
sculptural art and let us hope that many 
ra? U j f°M° w the example of Mr Roy 
Cnowdlmry in order to bring about a 
renaiscence of Indian sculpture 

Iv \ 

A Visit to Sarat Ch Chatterjee 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjeo tho famous 
uengali novelist, has built a beautiful garden 
house for himself at Denlti a village on the 
Uanges which is 3° miles by railway from 
8 , i °° hops© stands on a site sloping 
gently into tho Ganges which sweeps past 
r" s P“ e ® 10 » mighty curvo From tho 
eantiful rose garden attached to tho houso 
one can«eein the distance on tho oppesitobank 
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of tho river the dim outlines of the district of 
51 dnapore Nature is vivid and powerful at 
ibis place which Sj Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
has chosen as a refuge from the tremendous 
trifles of 0 ty life Denlti is in the heart of 
deltaic Bengal The soil here is nch and 
with a little human aid is adaptable to every 
kind of production from ordinary paddy to 
hlarechal hetl rose* The gifted Bengali 
litterateur ha? chosen his nest with an 
instinct for suitability and setting -which is 
rare and is only found in 
men whose senses ate 

extraordinarily keen and 

responsive Denlti possesses 
scenic qualities which are 
unique It is a vantage point 
whence one can get a glimpse 
of the eternal through the 
far stretched blue of the 
sky and the gorgeous expan 
siveness of the Ganges It 
also provides delicacies in 
tho subdued flushes and 
fine tints in the evening sky 
and in the subtle play of 
colour light and shade on 
tho heart of the river between 
the setting sun and the slim 
country boats wh ch silently 
glide on to somewhere Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee a realist 
but a worshipper of the 
Beautiful finds this place 
jnst suited to his nature 
which loves the touch o! 
what w and is beautiful and 
cares little Iot the specula 
tive wanderings of the 
so called “creative artists 
Wo started from Calcutta 
one Satutda-Y wsxnvifc tex 
Denlti to pay a visit to Sj 
Chatterjee The Bengal Nagpur 
Railway provides a faster 
mode of travel than 
the bollock carts with 
which onr ancestors had 
to be satisfied in pre-Brit sh 
Bengal, For this we are indebted to the great 
island race of exploiters and administrators 
and to the B N Ry Co It took os some 
what less than three hours to cover tho 32 
wiles, which lay between Calcutta and Dealt 
ana we at ghtod at tho latter Station only 
to learn that we had a four nule march 
before ns to reach our destination 


A local gentleman kindly guided us all 
the way to Si Chatterjee s house across 
field* punted azure by the countless pea 
bio soms and along b gh earthen embankments 
built to keep the flood* out of the peasants 
hearths and homes 

Sj Chatterjee was hamg a game of chess 
with some village friends when we arrived 
He received us on a verandah where he 
usially reel ne* on an armchair and has his 
fill of the sky the river aud fresh air We 



Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 

found he had aged considerably since we last 
saw him and on referring to this change we 
were told that his brother SwamiVedananda of 
the Ramkrishna Mission had only recently 
died of some nod agaosed disease He 
died in Sj Chatterjee s arms suffocated 
tortured and within a few hours Nothing 
co uld be done. The pain of seeing his brother. 
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die -while be was absolutely powerless to 
do anything was so great, said S] Chatterjee, 
that he could never dream that such pain 
was possible At an advanced age his sorrow 
had come to him as a revelation of the 
intensity of human suffering 

"We could say nothiog "We silently 
listened to him as lie recounted to us in a 
soft undertone bow good and full of the spirit 
of adventure and restlessness his brother 
was, and how devoted to the cause he 
served 

After a little silence, he began to talk on 
the sorrows of India and of Bengal in parti- 
cular He was vehement when he began to 
describe the injustices, untruths and cowar- 
dice that we usually wink at and leave alone 
This policy of ethical latssex faire was killing 
our nation inch by inch Unless we learned 
to be true to our convictions and had 
backbone enough to avoid compromise 
with evil, there was no hope for us 
Ho could have some faith in the youth of the 
race but where boys of eighteen had wives 
and children could there be any place for 
youth ? Our race lost its youth before it 
had a good grasp of it, and here was our 
greatest tragedy Sj Chatterjee also condemned 
strongly the present prevalence of dilettantism 
in overy field of life People wanted to 
be writers without learning grammar 
and thought they were ‘ artists’* before 
they knew the meaning of drawing 
Discipline and Sadhana alone could 
make a nation great, be it in art, 
literature, music, politics or industry 
He said, he had no university education 
but ho had made efforts all his life to read 
*? d learn and valued knowledge above e.'ery- 
thmg else We asked Sj Chatterjee, if he 
did not consider that we were having a bit 
too much of self expression’ nowadays 
especially from those who had little to ex- 
press Ho smiled and said nothing After a 


little while he said that m his opinion the 
greatness of Art is in restraint not in run- 
ning riot It was nearly daTb when we left 
Deulti Sj Sarat Ch Chatterjee impressed us 
as a man of singularly rational outlook on 
life He has the gift of looking at things 
in their proper perspective and of correct 
evaluation of blessings and evils A. C 

Death of the Emperor of Japan 
The untimely death of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Yoshihito of Japan has 
cast a gloom over that land of smiles and 
cheery optimism The Emperor was loved 
by the Japanese as their own father and his 
sudden death has put the whole Japanese 
nation m deepest monrnmg We offer our 
sincerest condolences to our gallant neigh- 
bours The late Emperor was the 122nd 
emperor of Japan He was born on August 
Blst 1879 and was the 3rd son of the late 
Emperor Mutsuhito He was highly edacated 
and was well trained in the military and naval 
sciences — AC 

Tolstoy on Manual Labour 
The letter of Leo Tolstoy to Mon Romain 
Holland published elsewhere shows how deep 
his insight was into the fundamentals of 
human happiness His formulation of the 
principles of conduct which would ensure 
universal Kalyana clearly points out his 
profound sympathy with Indian ethical ideals 
and this naturally creates a hunger in us to 
learn more of his views on the common 
problems of humanity 

Rotaphfel verlag of Munich have publish- 
ed a small volume entitled “Tolstoy and the 
Orient ’ (in German) which gives us the 
Great Russian sage’s correspondence with 
various Asiatic friends and admirers of all 
sects and religions Readers of the Modern 
Review will bi glad to learn that we are 
arranging to give them English renderings of 
selected extracts from this book A C 
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TIIC ABORIGINAL TRIBES OR INDIA 

B\ A V THAKhAR 


A CCORDING to the Census retains of 1021, 
our aboriginal tribes number about II 
millions in India forming one in twenty 
of the population They are moat numerous 
m Assam the Central Provinces Bihar and 
Orissa Central India and Burma The follow 
ing figures show the strength of some of the 
major aboriginal tribes in India. 

Gond .(C P B I 0 C L U P 
Hyderabad and As«ara) 29 0‘ > 59 9 

bantal (B har and Orissa Madras and 

CL) 2 <> 6o‘ > S 0 

BhillBombav C I Baroda and Rajpatana) 179a 80S 
hurumban (Coorg Madras Hyderabad 

and Mysore) 8 55 °79 

Oraon (B 10 Bengal Assam and CP) 7 6o 6S0 

i (Bombay C P. Punjab 

3 lerabad and Mysore) C 51 9°7 

(B & O and Madras) DIG 8 4 

-Honda |B iO Bengal and Assam) 5 93839 

^vara (B & 0 Madras and C I ) 4 5 6G3 

Ho (B tO) 4 40174 

Naga (Assam) 220 019 

Kachan (As am) 2 0 2C6 


Almost all these tribes live in the solitude 
of forests and jungle-clad hills — small pools 
of humanity without any living connection 
with the main currents of Indian life and 
culture Truants to civilization their life is 
an unending series of terrors terror of man 
animal and unknown powers In the words 
°f Sir Herbert Risley they “worship and 
seek by all means to influence and conciliate 
the shifting and shadowy company of unknown 
powers or influences making for evil rather 
than for good which reside in the primeval 
forest, in the crumbling hills in the rushing 
*iver m the spreading tree which gives its 
Spring to the tiger its venom to the snake 
which generates jungle fever and walks 
abroad in the terrible guise of cholera small 
Pox or murrain 


There is nothing so grinding and corrosive 
as fear and fear forms the stuff of life and 
beliefs of these tribes Fear has degraded 
many of them to the deepest depths of misery 
and abasement Unacquainted with the moro 
civilized methods of agriculture and industries 
and ignorant of the vays of trade and coni 
merce their life is hard pressed by poverty 
and the l gour of starvation often drives them 
to occasional acts of violence and crime 
and to be classed by law as a criminal tribe 
The fierce struggle for economic advantages 
has continually driven these tribes to places 
where food is more and more difficult to 
gather or grow Forest laws in many cases 
operate harshly on them by limiting the area 
of cultivation in order to preserve the forests 
and by prohibiting the free use of forest 
produce beyond a very limited extent 
-technical and slight infringements of forest 
laws are sometimes met with punishments 
severe beyond all proportions Not infrequently 
the poor aborigines bind themselves for small 
cash to work as field labourers to well to do 
cultivators or money lenders The Hanna 
system passing under different names in the 
different provinces in India and which 
amounts to serfdom in practice counts amon°- 
its victims a very large proportion of aborigines 
The writer xecalls listening to Gond Kwims 
in a village in the interior of the Central 
Provinces One of them related ho w he had bound 
himself to serve as a labourer to a money 
lender until he paid back R, 30 m cash and 
b mannds of paddy which he had received 
from him He said that he had served for 
eleven long years yet emancipation was not 
m sight for he could never get together 
enough cash to pay back his creditoi to his 
satisfaction 
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The people of the plains miss no opportunity 
of exploiting the labour or the produce of 
the labour of the aboriginal tribes Simple 
as they are they always lose id dealing 
with the cunning money lenders liquor 
vendors and traders from the plains Their 
labour is heavily underpaid they are cheated 
out of their land extortionate interest 

is charged from them and liquor completes 
their ruin The aboriginal tribes have no 
reason to be thankful for the contact of 
the civilized people with them for the 
civilization which the money lenders the 
traders and the liquor vendors carry 

with them is a thing to be avoided So fai 
the results of the contact have been generally 
very unhappy for the aborigines 

From this tale of exploitation by some of 
the advanced communities id India one turns 
with gratitude and admiration to the work 
of the Christian Missionaries The supreme 
purpose of the missionary activities among the 
aborigines is no doubt; to Christianize them— a 
purpose which the missionaries themselves never 
conceal As an American missionary ODce 
put it to the writer it is their One Job 
above all other But one would far rather wel 
come the evangelization of all the aborigines 
than a continuance of their present degraded 
condition It is easy enough for non 
Christian critics to feel panicky over the mass 
conversion of whole tribes of aborigines, like 
tbo khasis and Lushns of Assam to Christian 
lty It is a far more difficult thing to 
make the communities to which such critics 
belong do even a small traction of what 
the Christian missionaries are doing It is one 
thing to contemplate the glories of Hinduism 
or Islam , it is quite another to go out into 
the dense forests and isolated lulls and live 
among the aborigines to help them to a 
better life. It is an undisputed fact that 
Christian aborigines are better olT than their 
fellow tribesmen in many respects parti 
cularly in education Communal jealousy 
apart, the complaint that one heats against 
convert aborigines is that they cat them- 
selves adrift from their people and by servile 
aping of the Inropeans make themselves 
particularly disagreeable to their own com 
inanity The complaint is largely true and 
I respectfully invite the attention of the 
missionaries to this unsavoury aspect of 
conversion to Chnrtianity It is not pleasant 
to contemplate that the life of tho aborigines 
should be made the hunting ground for 
competing evangelists belonging to different 


religious sects How one wishes that it were 
possible that the missionaries belonging to 
different sects bad sought to serve for 
the sake of service impelled by all that 
is best m their own faiths without being 
impatient to swell the number of converts 
and unpo^o their dogmas and doctrines on 
masses of people As things are the Christian 
missionaries have evangelized and served a 
section of the aborigines Other faiths in 
India have not yet attempted to do either 
in a serious or organized manner or on a large 
scale 

In the provincial legislative councils the 
interests of the aborigines have received 
very little attention Two seats are allotted 
in theB & 0 Legislative Council to the repre 
sentatives of the aborigines to be filled by 
nomination Although the 'depressed classes 
and backward tracts are represented in some 
of the provincial legislature 1 ! the B <£ 0 
legislature alone out of eight provincial and 
one central legislatures provides for the 
representation of the aborigines In this 
connection it is important to remember the 
proportion of the aborigines per 1000 of the 
population which is as follows according to 
the Census of 1921 — 

Assam— 248 CPA Berar— 204 B 1 O — 
G2 Bombay— 8’ Madras — 32 

Itisimpossiblo to think of tho introduction 
of any practicable system of election for the 
representation of the interests of the abori 
gines On the other hand considering the 
large number of these primitive people whose 
poverty is only surpassed by then ignorance 
it is necessary that their interests should be 
by some method or other represented in the 
provincial and central legislatures It will 
add to the representative character of the 
legislatures and give publicity to the needs 
and grievances of the aborigines which is not 
given them at present It is a regrettable 
fact that very few of the members of the 
provincial and central Legislative Councils take 
any interest in the welfare of the aborigines. 
Earl 1\ interton recently announced m the 
House of Commons that the seats for tho 
representation of Labour and the Depressed 
Classes would be increased in the Provincial 
Legislatures after the General Election 
As already pointed out, the numerical strength 
and the peculiar position of the aborigines 
demand that their claims to better repr°sen 
tation in at least all provincial legislatures 
should no longer bo ignored. 

Apart from the Missionaries, social 
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workers and legislator* the aboriginal tribes 
of India shonld be of special interest to all 
stodents of anthropology and sociology nero 
are strange social institutions in a nebulous 
«t»te slowly hardening and taking shape 
dim glimmerings of a faith in futare life nd 
fantastic cosmologies crude rituals to 
propitiate evil influences a life snrroundcd 
by ignorance and chased by terrors known 
and unknown 

Tet tney are our brethren children of 
the soil in a very intimate sense defeated 
in the fierce nee of modern civilization and 
hard hit by the strenuous conditions of 
civilized life They deserve our help nod 
sympa by to enable them to adapt themselves 
to the changed and ever changing conditions 


all arouud An All India Association consisting 
of all who aro interested m them and their 
welfare can alone adequately meet the need 
by focussing tho attention of thoughtful 
people on the life and needs of the sixteen 
millions of aborigines of India and interlink 
ing the various tribes among themselves 
and with the rest of the people of India 

However populous a country may be the 
life of sixteen millions of its inhabitants can 
never be an object of contempt or neglect 
without prejudically affecting tho interests 
of the rest A progressive integration of tho 
various peoples within the Indian boundaries 
is the only true and solid foundation of the 
future Indian democracy 


BUDDHIST REMAINS IN AFGHANISTAN 


bt RANJir PANDIT 

r h the eastern portion of the Iranian 

Plateau tho centre of the ancient world 
at the junction of the cross roads of 
Central Asia joining India and China is the 
country now called Afghanistan Through 
the mountains and valleys of Afghamstin 
came to the plains of India from time 
immemorial warrior* merchants and pilgrims 
No other country has been a conduit pipe 
for the passage of such differing peoples nor 
1 as any other coentry been subjugated by 
such a diversity of masters Assyrians 
lledes Persians Greeks Scythians Partbians 
Kushans, Huns Turks Arabs and Mongols 
invaded Afghanistan and established their 
own power therein realising the strategic 
importance of the formidable barrier of the 
Hindu Kush between India and Central Asia 
They in turn founded powerful cities and 
having realised to a greater or less extent 
their dreams of conquest in India, dis 
appeared from history being pushed by 
fre h m/aders 

Few Indians realise that the political and 
religious history of Afghanistan is a pait 
of the early history of their own country 
Through Afghanistan Asoka sent religions 
missions to “the Hellenistic monarchies of 
Syria Egypt Cyrene, Mecedoma and Epirus 


DAKRISTir AT I V\\ 

The missionary organisation thus embraced 
three continents Asia Africa and Europe 1 
In the succeeding centuries the heathen 
raged so furiously that history stopped for 
awhile till according to Buddhist legend 



Tope Bimaran— Jelalahad 


tie Kushan Emperor Kamshka was miracul 
ouslj converted to the Path of Righteousness. 
While Asoka spread Buddhism among the 
Greeks and the Western peoples tho empire 
of Kamshka influenced China and the Far 
East A son of the Emperor of China was 
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miraculously cured of his blindness in 
Gandhara while listening to a Buddhist 
preacher Through Afghanistan Indian 

religion sculpture painting and music spread 
from Central Asia to Japan The Indian 
Caucasus or Hindu Kush was the Northern 
frontier of India 3 In former times 

Khurasan Persia, Irak Mosul the country 
upto the frontier of Syria was Buddhistic 
The eminent Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fahien 
(399 413 AC) who visited India passed through 
Afghanistan which 1 e calls Nortl India 

The country of V ucl ansr co nmenccs North 
Ind a The Language of Mid Ind a is used by 
11 M d Ind a s hit they call the Middle 
co ntry The dress of the people their food and 
dr nk are also the same as in the m ddle country 
The rel B on of Buddha is very flour shine * 

About this t me the famous Indian 
missionary Kuraara Ji\a (385 417 A C) 
went to China to labour for many jears to 
translato Buddhist books into Chinese 6 
ihe Indian Scholar Paramartha arrived m 
China 546 A C with a collect on of Bnddhist 
manuscripts and died there in 569 & C 
Tho patriarch of Indian Buddhism Bodhi 



dnarma migrated m 5 9 6 A C to China 
which became thereafter tho seat of his 
patriarchate 6 Chinese pilgrims continued to 
trek, to the Holy land for pilgrimage and 



Stupa of Convent in the amphitheatre of 
Seh Topan 
Bnddhist habul 


collection of Buddhist Sacred Books Song 
Yun Envoy of the Cl mese emperor aisited 
Eastern Afghanistan Gandhara and UdyaDa 
Buddhism flourished id this garden land of 
the Kabul river country nor were 
literature poetry and the arts of peace 
neglected No less 7 than si^ty Buddhist 
pilgrims from China visited India in Ihe 
latter part of the VII century « the most 
distinguished amongst them being the intrepid 
Scholar Saint Hiuen Tsiang He visited 
Afghanistan with which country he begms 
1 is descript on of India Travelling cast 
from the Hindu Kush Hiuen Tsiang describes 
tie Buddhist c ties of hap «a(north of Kabul) 
Lamgban Nagarahara Hidda and Pesl awar 
In the Candhara country he observes tl o 
grow ng power of Hinduism He writes 


? ^ a P tal of the countrv is Po 1 isha pu lo 
M ™ 1 t S J 1 ?i mra 11 e , modern Pe«dia\ar) the 
?>™tei3 warm and mo st and in ceneral without 
| c ° n 0! L,i D PTf spos 1 on o£ the people is 

the> ove 1 terature most of them 
tn O ° h ! ret cal ,5 cl pols a fe % bet evo 7 m the 
}™f, T A 19 ®. old lt ? e ,!1 now this t order 
Shastris %r h,ls P^duced many authors of 
De ™ A«an^ Bodh satva 
Pa^v? d iho ?2n hsafva , Dharmatnta Manorhih 

noll!e an , 1 so on There are about 

n™ S !h?J ara S.*„ s ™ deserted and '5 

cni (n™ filled w th wild shrubs and 

decayed tL d l <?Kr , ec . T h? stupas’are mostly 
ofSt temples to the number 

ot about 100 are oecuped pellmell by heretes 9 

l he V 11 century tho Arabs 
penetrated into Afghan stan and tho roads 
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over tlie Hindu Kush were blocked by the 
conquests of the Arab General hotaiba in 
Central Asia The intimate cultnral and 
spiritual union between China and India was 
threatened and the Emperor of China invoked 
the aid of the Kshatriyn lungs of Kapisa 
and Kashmir to whom he sent letters 
patent conferring the title of King to face the 
common danger 10 An influx of Hindu learning 
took place at Baghdad under Haiun (< bG 80S 



AC) Tie ministerial family of Barmik 
came from Ralkh where an ancestor of theirs 
had been an official in the Buddhist Temple 
Naubehar It at is Nava A lhara tho ne v 
temple 1 The last Kshatnya King ol 
Kabul the de Cendant of hnmshka of the 
furki SI ahiya dynasty ruled till tho capture 
of that city in 870 A C (A H °5f) by tho 
Arab general A akub l lais ** The Samanides 
whoso princely house held almost the 
entiro east of the Khnlifato during S9’ 0*) ) 
A C came into direct relations with Hindu 
Pamlits in Kabul and Eastern Afghanistan 
and tl cir Minister Aliaihani imported Indian 
cultnro into tho Islamic world Alaptagm a 
Turki 'lave of tho Samamdes, set up as 
independent ruler of Ghazna and his successor 
Snbnktagin Mahmud s father paved the way 
for war for the lasting establ shment of Islam 
m Afghanistan and India The hardy 
mountaineers of Afghanistan partly Buddhist 
mainly Hindu fought for centuries with 
their reputed valour Ja pal was obliged to 
cede tho frontier fort of Lamghan about 70 
miles from Kabul to Snbuktagin in 990 A C 
(A II 3*^0) Under tho Ghaznavite Conqueror 
Mahmud Afghanistan was finally converted 
to Islam with tho oxception of the mountain 


ous part known as Kaffinstan which still 
continues mainly non Mussalman 

Islam in Afghanistan as m Kashmir was 
a superstructure on the existing Buddhist 
cun Hindu construction The miracles of 
the older faiths continued they were ascribed 
to Muslim sipntual power the hair of the 
Prophet s beard replaced the hair of Buddha 
and the miracles of the Stupas were repro 
dnced in the mysterious movements of the 
tombs (Turbat) of the minor prophets of 
Islam 

Sculpture and painting found no serious 
consideration in Ishnnc countries where owing 
it is said to the doctrines of the Prophet art 
was mainly confined to carpets tapistry 
inlaid work and calligraphy Times have 
changed Painting is no longer m disrepute 
Turkish students are busy moulding the clay 
m the ateliers of sculptors in Horae and 
Pans The modern Republic of Turkey held 
in the autumn of J 924 the first Art Exhibi 
tton at Angora of the work of young Turkish 
artists trained m Trance c! lef among whom 
is All Sami Beg who in 1J18 was appointed 
Director of the Ewkaf Museum There is now 
at Kabul a museum of which the Director 
is a cultured Afghan gentleman 



Cl ff» of Bam yan with Statue of Buddha 
53 metres h sh 


In 19° > M Alfred Foncher Irofessor at 
tl e Sorbonne Unversity the well known author 
of Creco-Bnddliist art of Gandhara entered 
Afganistan from Persia i ta Herat and was 
welcomed by His Majesty the Amir as the 
first Frenchman officially sent by the Govern 
ment of the French Republic. 51 Foucher 
succeeded in inducing the Afghan govern 
ment to sign a convention whereby Franco 
obtained for a period of thirty years the 
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privilege of carrying out archaeological army to tbe fort of Agra No archaeologist 
research in Afghanistan had visited Balkh, the ancient Baetres, 


The prospecting wort done by the able 
band of French archaeologists has already 
proved to be of great interest While the 
missions of Pelliot klernentz Aurel Stein 
Grnnwedel and Von Le Coq who succeeded 
one another since 1897, discovered for us 
the civilization and art of Central Asia and 
the researches ot the Indian Archaeological 
Survey and of M Foucher made us acquaint 
ed with the Greco Buddhist art of the Indian 
section of Gandhara Afghanistan remained 
from the archaeological point of view a terra 
incognita What little we knew we owed to 
ancient historians and above all to tbe 
accounts of Chinese pilgrims who traversed 
Afghanistan between the V and"\ II century after 
Christ In recent times as a result of Anglo 
Afghan wars Homgsberger and Simpson dis 
covered a uumber of Buddhist stupas id the 
valley of Kabul but they were ignorant for the 
most part o* the neighbouring convents and 
sanctnnes Very little was known of the 
monuments of Ghazni or Ghazna, the capital 



Vinar Chain Pillar of Wheel ’ Kabul 
of Mahmud the Conqueror, except tho gates 
of his tomb brought by a British Indian 



Fragments from the Convent of Tappa Kalan 

“mother of cities a hundred times destroyed 
and rebuilt, residence of the legendary 
kings of Persia the birth place, it is said of 
Holy 7arathusbtra and later the capital of 
the Greco Bactrian Empire 

The learned French Archaeologists visited 
these interesting sites for the first time 
in 1923 made important discoveries and 
brought with them interesting documents 
and art treasures which are now housed 
in the Musee Guimet at Paris Through the 
courtesy of M Hackin the learned conserrator 
°* 3 , e ^ usee Guimet who has travelled 
widely in Afghanistan where be followed tho 
route of the Chinese Scholar Saint Ilmen 
T ^ang, I was permitted to study the results 
of French archaeological research at the 'Musee 
ummet. M Hackin also kindly gaie roe 
photographs of the excavations, a few of 
vrl uch are here reproduced 
„ results of French Archaeological 

lfesearch in Afgamshn may be divided into 
thieo groups — 

t t'i ."P 1 ® Kroup comprises the cities 
of Jelalabad, Hid da aDd Buddhist Kabul— 
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all three in the valley of the Kabul River 
and of which the art is purely Gandharian 
(°) The second group concerns the 

sanctuaries of Barmyan and the neighbouring 
valleys. The art one finds here is still Grtco 
Buddhist bnt already more akin to that of 
Central Asia than to the Gandharian 

(3) The third group constitutes the 
monuments of the Nlussalman epoch Ghazni 
and the citadels of Shahr 1 Zohak and of 
‘'hahr i Cholghola 

We are here concerned only with the 
first two groups 

No monument anterior to the epoch of 
Buddhism has up to the present time been 
discovered in Afghanistan The valley of 
babul and the NorthWest Frontier of the 
Punjab were the home of art half Greet 
half Indian According to Professor Foncher 
there was a double and inverse expansion of 
Hellenism towards the orient following the 
political conquests of Alexander and of 
Buddhism towards the Occident by the reh 
gious missions of Asoka. The Greco Buddh st 
art of the first century before Christ expanded 
in the following two or three centuries 
and later fell into decadence and disappeared 
in the YI century While however it 
perished in its country of origin its influence 
mod fied by local conditions continued to 
be felt in India till the arrival of the Mussal 
mans and is felt to this day in Ceylon Indo 
China China Japan and Tibet 13 

The towns and celebrated sanctuaries of 
Buddhist Afghanistan are today in rums 
Begram near Cbarikar is Ivapisa the summer 
residence of the Emperor Kamsl ka, the most 
zealous propagandist of Buddhism Jelalabad 
is the holy Nagarahara the site of the miracle 
of the Buddha Dipanbara one of the 
jnost celebrated in Buddhism and a favourite 
theme of Greco Buddhist sculpture Hidda 
is the Hi lo of Hmen Tsiang a place of 
famous Buddhist pilgrimage owing to its 
precious relics of Buddha 

Bamiyan in the heart of the sno vy moun 
ta ns is the sacred city of hundred convents 
and 12000 grottoes and the famous colossal 
statues of Buddh a. The French arc! aeologtsh. 
in discovering in Afghanistan the vestiges 
a brilliant civilization of a by gone 3ge 
are carrying forward the work of British 
archaeology round the city of Peshawar 
Ancient Gandhaxa lay on either side of the 
modern Indo Afghan frontier It is not 
surprising that at Jelalabad Hidda and Kabul 
the same art. plan of building and process 


of construction of stupas should be found as 
at Taxila, Takht l Bahi Shahn Beblol and 
Shahbaz Garin with slight variations imposed 
by the nature of materials and climate The 
decoration of monuments stupas convents and 
sanctuaries is almost identical On the other 
hand some of the statues discovered recently 
by the French at Hidda in the course of a 
rapid excavation have from the artistic 
point of view nothing to equal them up to 
now m the Indian section of Gandhara 



One of the^e statues is of Buddha on the 
march hen brought out into open air it began 
to pensh and fell into dust a short time after its 
d scoyeri A photograph is the onlv souven r of 
it The sculpture was admirable The drapery 
has the thickness and at the same time the 
1 yhtness of Greek drapery of the best epoch 
1 he nervous feet are of a beauty of desen and 
pei feet on of execut on w th wh ch Greco-Buddhist 
■work too often heav ly executed had not accustom 
ed ns * 


Hie Sanskrit name Nagarahara occurs on 
a ruined mound of Ghosrawa m Behar » 
It was the ancient capital of the Jelalabad 
district and is mentioned by Ptolemy The 
site of ancient Nagarahara first determined 
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by Simpson is now confirmed by French 
archaeologists Nagarabara was visited by the 
eminent pilgrims Fa hien Song Yun and 
Hiaen Tsiang The latter writes 

The country of Nagarahara (ha be-lo-ho) is 
atiout GOO li from east to west and 2o0 to °60 Ii 
from north to south It is surrounded on four 
sides by overhanging precipices and natural 
barrers The capital is 20 li or so (fount miles,! 
in circuit It has no chief ruler— the commandant 
and his subordinates come from Kapisa The 
country is rich in cereals and produces a great 
quantity of flowers and fruits The climate is 
mo st and warm Their manners are simple and 
honest their disposition ardent and courageous 
They th nh 1 ghtly of wealth and love learning 
They cultivate the religion of Buddha and few 
believe in other doctrines 6 



Statue of Buddha 3o Metres Eigh at Bamiyan 


Uiucn T«iang gi\es a detailed account o! 
various stupas of Nagarahara one of nhtcl 
bo 'ays was built by Asoka. It was “twe 
l tin d red feet or so in height He alsi 
relates tl e story of a dragon who dwelt in t 
cavern near Nagarahara This cavern is re 
ferred to by both Fa hien and Song \ un 
I no dragon on seeing Tathagata was converted 
a lo dcrcndthe true law He request 

cd Tathagata to occupy lus cavern cvei 


more Hiuen Tsiang thus describes the 
Cavern of the Shadow 

To the south west of this Sangliarama a deep 
torrent rushes from a high point of the hill and 
scatters its waters m leaping cascades. The 
mountain sides are like walls on the esatern side 
of one is a great cavern deep and profound the 
abode of the Naga Gopala. The entrance leading 
to it is narrow the cavern is dark the pre- 
cipitous rock causes the water to find its wav in 
various rivulets into this cavern In old days 
there was a shadow of Buddha to be seen here 
bright as the true form with all its characteristic 
marks In later days men have not seen it so 
much 'W hat does appear is only a feeble likeness 
But whoever prays with fervent faith he is 
mysteriously endowed and he sees it clearly 
before him though not for long 17 


The little town of Jelalabad is to the 
east of the sacred Buddhist city of Nagara 
hara The ruins of the ancient city are dow 
visible where\er the cultivator allows the 
soil to lie fallow Bnt to the east on the 
neighbouring hills and flanks of Siah koh 
the black mountain are still extant the 
stupas and the convents which rendered the 
nam8 of Nagarahara celebrated in the Buddhist 
world Even on the plains below some stu 
pas exist which have not yet been complete 
ly destroyed by cultivation or assimilated by 
the villages The French archaeologists were 
unable to identify in the debris the stupa 
built by Emperor Asoka It was unfortunate- 
ly also difficult to identify the famous 
cavern where one saw appear and disappear 
the shadow of Buddha. 

The Xhaesta Tope wh cb in Pushtoo means 
the magnificent tope is the best preserved 
stupa of Jelalabad It is situated on a sido 
of the Black Mountain and dominates the en 
tire valley which opens out at the confluence 
of the Kabul River and tbe Surkh Itud thus 
overlooking the site of Nagarahara the modern 
Jelalabad and even the valley of Hidda which 
meets the valley of Jelalabad a few miles to 
the east 


.anare iiodard specially designated 
by the French Government as Architect to 
the Archaeological delegation in Afghanistan 
has admirably described this fine stupa In 
his opinion this splendid monument was 
constructed with such great skill that it would 
Knl e r COU i mued A® resist ravages of time 
\fJ 0T 5® meddling of Homgsberger and 
Masson The former made an opening on its 
northern sido and demolished the four angles 
of its base and tho latter made an opening 
m the east and knocked off the summit » 

M uodard writes 
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The hbaesta Tope is situated on a vast terrace 
whence a broad t! ght of steps gives access to the 
crcular ambulatory The lower portion of the 
cylindrical shape on a l°vel with the ambulatory 
was decorated by has reliefs and statues of Buddha, 
in standing or sitting position supported on the 
moulding below between the pilasters of the base 
l senes of umbrellas supported ly a metalltc 
rca_t surmounted the dome of the monument 
Ihe whole was covered with stucco painted and 
in part gilt *• 



Convent of Tappa Kalau 

The decorative effect of the Khaesta Tope 
consists in its beautiful situation and the 
happy proportions of its various parts What 
survives today intact, is merely its general 
shape— a part of its magnificent base and of 
its central belt of arches But we can imagine 
what it was like in ancient times and at the 
same time imagine fifty others similarly 
marvellously situated and richly decorated 
Being brilliantly illuminated at nightfall they 
would be silhouetted against the hills which 
surrounded the holy city and its sanctuaries 
The monument was perhaps not intrinsically 
artistic nor was its architecture entirely 
faultless bnt the Buddhist stupas were not 
intended to mate an appeal by the refinement 
of their art What was intended was rather 
to strike the imagination of the faithful bv 
their number the choice of their location 
their imposing massiveness by the sculpture 
colour and gilt with which they were decorated 
and by the chants, lights and incessant move 
ments of pilgrim processstons of which they 
became the occasion 

Hidda was visited by Fahien Describing 
the Yiharaof the skull bone of Buddha, Fa 
hien adds, though the heaven should quake 
and the earth open this place would remain 
unmoved Hiuen Tsiang writes 

10 the south east of the city (Nagarahara) 30 Ii 

18—2 


or so is the town cf Hi lo (Hidda) it is about 4 
or o It in circuit it is high jn situation and 
strong b> natural declivities It has Uowers and 
woods and lakes whose waters are bright as a 
mirror The people of the city are sn lple honest 
and upright ” 

He describes the v arious stupas containing 
different relics of Buddha which woxked 
miracles Ho adds 

The king of ha pi a has commanded five pure 
conduct men (Brahmanas) to offer continually 
scents and tlowers to these objects These pure 
persons observing the crowds who came to 
worship mces9antlj wishing to devote themselves 
to qu et meditation have established i scale of 
fixed charges with a v ew to secure order by 
means of that wealth wh ch is so much esteemed 
by men Their plan in b ef is this AH wl o 
wish to see the shill bone of Tathagata have to 
pay one gold piece those who wish to take an 
impression pay five pieces lhe other oljects in 
their several order have a fixed price and yet 
though the charges are hears the worshippers 
are numerous 

Hidda is now nothing more than a miser 
able little village Like its neighbour Nagar 
abara it was one of the moat celebrated 
places of pilgrimage of the Buddhist world 
where according to Fa hien who visited it 
the baton tooth and skull bone of the Buddha 
were exposed to the veneration of the faith 
ful on a golden throne The convents and 
sanctuaries are today reduced to heaps of de 
bris of sand and pebbles The stupas deprived 
of the stucco with which they weie covered 



are shapeless excrescence* on the plains The 
grottoes which served as habitations for the 
pilgrims are so damaged or smoked that one 
discerns with great difficulty a few traces of 
frescoes and painting In the immense desert 
plain of modern Hidda it is difficult to ima 
gino the lakes and the gardens of which 
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TTmpn Tsiang speaks But the recent discovery 
by the French of the foundations of the 
ancient monasteries and the vestiges of barrages 
and quays in the vast beds of waterless 
streams confirms the faithful account of the 
Chinese pilgrim 

The site of Hidda has proved txtraordi ^ 
narily rich for the French archaeologists An 
nncient convent which had evidently' 
developed into a rich sanctuary has been I 
discovered It is situated almost m the 
centre of the ancient town on the Tappaka 
lan the great hill The result of the exca 
vation is described as follows 


nothing of what we had found now exists The 
inhabitants of Hidda, fanatical JIussalmans as they 
are view with a malicious ej e th s search for 
the idols of a detested religion Despite our 
explanations our professions of faith our visit to 
a holy man of the country the menaces of govern 
ment and the friendly protestations of the village 
Malik, our excavations were destroyed by blows 
of the pick axe after the midday prayer on the 
Friday following the end of our labour ' Onr poor 
statues offered but little resistance They collapsed 
in a heap of dust W e could hardly collect the 
next day a few heads ’ Nevertheless the result 
nought for had been obtained We learnt that 
H dda was one of the most interesting artistic 
centres of Gandbara. There is no doubt whatever 
that the labour of a careful excavation would be 
rewarded with magnificent results 20 



Bums an 

ossal Statue of Buddha 53 metres high 

“Among its numerous cells onlj about fortv 
have been cleared. >.ach of these cells sheltered 
? ,* 5 tap ), n £l lj decorated with plasters and 

tns re! ofs \\itlin tie walls in the recesses of 
the gates and along the length of the courtyard 
were lonnd a very large numl-er of tl o fetan es 
o! lia ult a of all sires and epochs, 
JL*. £? v L ,cr > onc ' 9 Pl a «d in front of the larger 
u , «®taiai»B the great Central stupa 

" JlJf, 1 , 1 1 . ,<f ™llr covert 1 w ih little stupas. Tl i< 
i y dually and the numtci 
ci statues and votive monuments is a acntaUc 
museum of Oreco-lJuddh st art. Noth ng or almosi 


in me aays oi muen isiang nuuuuiam 
appears to have been on the decline and m 
Gandbara Brahmanism was apparently 
beginning to strangle it much as modern 
Hinduism is absorbing the Buddhism of 
Nepal The capital of the Gandbara conntry 
was Purushapura ( Po lu sha pu Io ) the 
modern Peshawar which together with 
Nagarahara and Hidda formed part of the 
Kingdom of hapisa Kapisa was an ancient 
city huown to the Greeks and is mentioned 
by Ptolemy and Pliny Panini calls it Ivapisi 
The Kingdom of Kapisa is described in great 
details by Hiuen Tsiang 

. Tbe King is a Kshatnya by caste He 
cherishes his people with affection and reverences 
much the three precious objects of worship 
.Lvery year he makes a bilver fgure of Buddha 
e ghteen feet high and at the same time he 
convokes an assembly called the Moksha Mahapari 
shad when he g ves alms to the poor and wretched 
and relieves the bereaved 

Brahmanism however seems to have 
nourished side by side with Buddhism 
from Kapisa to Purushapura ( Peshawar ) 
Regarding Kapisa Hiuen Tsiang writes 
and inmf ,? bout 1 convents m this country 
thn 81 V 1 .°u Usand P'res ts Thev mostly study 
Suir’hnfnrmo the f Krcat veh,cle The stupas and 
bndt^if? l Te a , n lm P° s us height and are 
lev f l sp 0 * 3 from which they may 
(mmtvl Th^P 8ldo ®P ,nin s m their grandeur 
are , some ten temples of the 

nt™*„.i hou 3 an( L or 80 of 1 eretics there are 
with ^h^^Ll. nd otheR J who cover themselves 
which nSF'JS* sorac * ho Chaplets of bones 
winch they wear as crowns on their heads * 

, T^Digambara Jamas Pashupatas and 

Kapaladharins flonnshed m tho north of 
Kabul Hiuen Tsiang does not name tho 

capital city but he places it GOO li to the 
inn t * 4? po ^luRban) which again i« 

to the northwest of Nakte-Ioho 
] . T , ho French archaeologists 

locato U o capital city Kapisa about 10 
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k lometres south of Charikar and abont 
60 kilometres north of modern KnboL 
Tbe d stmguished Chinese envoy Wang 
Rouen Tse sent by the Fmperor of 
China in 6o7 A C to offer robes at the 
Buddhist holy places entered India by 
way of Nepal and after visiting \aisali Bodh 
Gaya and other sacred places returned to 
Ch na through Kapisi by the Hindu Kush 
and Pamir route Between 661 66o k C 
Kapisa appears to have become a province 
of the Empire of China 

Ptolemy mentions the ancient c ty of 
Kabul. On the modern road from Jelalibad 
about 12 miles from Kabul is a line of high 
mountains Here are three vast amphi 
theatres n Seh Topan Komari and Shevaki 
Buddhist Kabul lay within these three 
amphitheatres Nothing remains today of 
Buddhist Kabul except the deserted site 
with the rums of a number of stupas and 
convents as a 1 Nagarahara and Hidda 
The sanctuaries and convents now discovered 
although interesting from an architectural 
point of view do not reveal any trace of 
decoration Nevertheless Kabul was a holv 
city in Buddhist Afghanistan It maintained 
abont 30 convents There exists even now 
outside the anc ent city on a neighbouring 
hiU a gigantic pillar which has resisted to 
our own days the destructive efforts al ke 
of vandalism and earthquakes It indicated 
»n ancient times to tl e inhabitant* the 
route of Nagarahara and Ind a This splendid 
pillar known today as Miuar Chakri or 
Pillar of the "Wheel is constructed like 
the stnpas in India — of identical material and 
technique Its curious capital is now mcom 
plete at the top but it no doubt vas s irmonnt 
ed by the Buddhist symbol the Wheel of 
the Law from which it derives its name 

We now come to the second group 
B Hiuen Ts ang who visited Bam yan 
situated in the in d t of the snowy monn 
ta ns «ays that 

. “It leans on a steep hll bordering on a vallev 
li in length These people are remark 
sole among all their ne^hbonrs for a love ot 
yol gion from the h best form of worsh p to the 
jhree jewels (B ddha Charms, Sangha) down 
?? the worsh p of the hundred sp r ts there is Dot 
ihe least atisenee of earnestness and the utmost 
oevoton of heart There are 10 convents and 
£out 100O pnests They belong to the I 'tie 
' ob cle and the School of the Lokottaravadms. 

The rock hewn colossal figures of Buddl a 
m Bairiyan aro described in the 24 Ain i 
A kban and the Farhang i-Jahangin Hiuen 
Tsiang write® J5 a 


a monnta n on the decl vity of which is placed 
a stone figure of Buddha erect in he ght 140 or 
loO feet Its golden hues sparkle on every side 
and its prec ous ornaments dazzle the eyes by 
their brightness 

To the east of this spot there is a convent, 
which was built bj a former king of tbe country 
To the east of the convent there s a standing 
figure of Sakya Buddha made of metallic stone 
in he ght 100 feet It has been cast in different 
parts and ]o ned together and thus placed in a 
completed form as it stands 

To the east of the city 12 or 13 1 there is 
a convent m which there is a figure of Buddha 
iviug in a sleeping pos tion as when he atta ned 
Nirvana 
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Bamiyan 

Pa ntxngs decorating the n che of Seated B ddha 

Tlese colossal statu s attracted the 
attention of British officers dur ng the 
campagns in Afghanistan General Kaye 
writ ng in 18 9 says 

On the oppo ite s de of the valley from the 
great stand ng image aboit a ml» to tie west 
a stony cully leads nto he h ils A short way 
p th 3 there is a nearly insulated rod- on the 
first snmm t of wh ch there s in rel ef a lecum 
bent^ fPmre bearing a rude resemblance to a huge 

The people call it Azdaha or dragon slain 
by a Moslem saint • 
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Tho first Buddhist convent at Bamiyan 
was perhaps founded by the Emperor 
Ramshka. At this period Balkh was the 
Emporium of international trade and the 
centre of the three principal commercial 
arteries of Asia on the west towards the 
Roman Frapire on the North east towards 
China on the booth east towards India. The 
site of the religious convents at Bamiyan 
was thus admirably chosen The rich 
caravans and merchants journeying towards 
passes of the Hmdnkush on the Grand Trunk 
road from Bactna to India could not fail 
to stop at Bamiyan In time the list of 
pious donors swelled and generations of 
artists laboured to add to the number and 
splendour of the sanctuaries of Bamiyan 
The French archaeologists have established 
that from Taxila to Kabul there prevailed 
the same school of Buddhist art They hold 



believed that the Buddha 3o metres high was 
made of bronze This statue was perhaps the 
first to be made. The hods is too s*out and short 
The legs are attached to the body like props. 
The head is of monstrous size. The proportions 
of Buddha of 53 metres are much more happy 
The body reposes harmoniously on the legs in a 
perpendicular line according to the style of o GreeK 
and Roman statues which served as models ’ 6 
Madame Godard who accompanied her 
husband in his journeys in that difficult 
country has copied from the niches above 
the heads of the Buddhas some of the better 
preserved paintings Her sketches and paint 
ings are placed in the Afghanistan section 
of the Musee Guimet at Pans We owe to 
this accomplished lady a debt of gratitude 
for her unique service to Indian art The 
pamtings in the niches the major portion 
of which has unfortunately been destroyed 
are the only ones now in existence between 
Ajanta m India and Central Asia They are 
judging from the copies in Paris very 
interesting from the point of view of design 
colouring and possible origin Ihej do not 
represent one school of art They appear 
to be the work of several artists of different 
nations during the long centuries when 
Buddhism was tho chosen religion of Afghani 
stan Each artist lay or ecclesiastical 
passing through Bamiyan where all civiliza 
tions then met, left a sample of his own 
skill and thus different schools of painting 
were more or less represented from the II 
century to tho beginning of the \ III century 
after Christ le up to the invasion of the 
Mussulmans 


Stupa in Buddhist Kabul 


„ Tho pa ntings which decorate the niche of tho 
Buddha to metres high contain po« traits of dm 
runes anu of the donors in Sassaman coiffures 
i of Sassaman art wo at present know so 
MUe The paintings of the niche of t! e ISuldha 
51 metres high are of superior art They take 
India l v tho armth of their colour 
\ „i A! ie cI ^? ance 'heir design Tliej represent 
laisnas Uenn of the air accompanied bv their 
^ a }P 15 ? ofr e nn Ps in ilight tov ards the 
Buddha A personage represented at the 
a ni ? he of one of ‘he seated Buddhas 
makes . " s think ot a Byzantine Christ 
yr^entation is that of a Chinese while 
traces retrain m a grotto 
K , aknik npar Bamij an is without 
doubt the work of an arti t from Central Asn 


me urst convents and sanctuaries ot 
liamijan appear to have been constructed 
in tl e open air but tho monks were soon 
compelled to seek sheltered habitations T1 c 
cutis were hewn and cut into innumerable 
convents and stairs made to connect them 
Jierc were howeicr some convents which 
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were self contained Each one of these 
independent convents had a special stairway 
leading up to a gate which gave access to 
a large vestibule overlooking the Bamiyan 
valley The vestibule was connected with 
a 'ancillary and a large hall probnb y used 
as the council chamber by the J monks 
There were passages which led to cells 
and store room' for the use of the monks 
Interesting plans of a few out of the thousands 
of grottoes which riddled the hills of Bamiyan 
are now exhibited in Pans 
According to M Godard — 

The moat ancient grottoes are to be found 
near the Buddha of Jo metres at the level of the 
soil The r architecture is very rudimentary and 
there is no decoration The 'ate' grottoes become 
mom perfect and ornate with first paintings and 
then sculpture stage bv stage round the Buddha 
of >o metres then than round the seated Buddhas 
and lastly round the Buddha of 53 metres It is 
here no doubt that the gigantic lal our carried on 
for everal centuries without cessation is at last 
"terminated In the t e ginning of the \ III century 
Arah hordes penetrated into Afghanistan The 
Buddhist monks were massacred hounded out or 
converted and their convents abandoned and 
d strojed 

The Buddhist town was supplanted by the 
Mnslun city Sbahr i Gholgboln Cjta of 
^ob sitaated on the other side of the 
Bamiyan A alley almost facing the cliffs of 
fhe colossal Buddhas This city and the 
citadel of Shahr i zohak were destroyed in 
the \UI century by the Mongols under 
Genghis the Scourge of Islam 

In the \u ufzai country forty miles 
north east of 1 eshawar is Shahbazgarhi on 
the site of an anctent Buddhist city called 
by the Chinese pilgrims Po-lu sha. The 
famous toleration Edict of the Fmperor 
A'oka is inscribed on a rock near 
Shahbazgarhi m the Kharosthi script (Aramaic) 
The same Edict (No \II) in Bralimi clianc 
ter was first discovered at Girnar in Kathia 
wad and was translated by the veteran 
French savant 31 Senart who holds the 
place of honour among orientalists This 
Id ict is as follows — 


King l lyadasi loved by the Devas honours 
all sects ascetics and householders he honours 
th“m bv gifts and various nodes °t re } ei „ e ? < -f„ 
But the lung loved bj the Devas attach** !«-« 
importance to these gifts and 1 onours than to, me 
<’es ro to see the growth of moral virtues wnicn 
constitutes tl e essential part The growth of tre 
essential foundation of all sects it is trne implies 
divers ways but for all there is one common 
"ay which is restra nt in speech that is to say 


one should not exalt one s sect by disparaging 
the sects of others that one should not disparage 
for trivial reasons that on the contrary one 
should on all o casions render to other sects the 
honour which is due to them In thus acting one 
works for the progress of one s own sect, while 
doing atthe same time service to the sects of others 
He who exalts his own sect does so no doubt 
from attachment to his sect with the intention of 
glorifying it but in so doing he on the contrary 
inflicts severe injuries on his own sect That is 
why concord alone is good in the sense that all 
persons should listen and love to listen to one 
another s creeds This in effect is the desire of 
the king loved by the Devas that all sects should 
be instructed and that they should profess their 
true doctrines 

All persons whatever their faith should be 
informed that the king loved by the Devas 
attaches less impoitance to gifts and external 
reverence than to the desire to see the growth of 
the essential doctrines and respect o all sects 
To obtain this result aie employed the Censors of 
the Law of Piety the Censors, of the women the 
Inspector* and other corps of officials And the 
frn t of it is the gro vth of ones otic sect and 
the glorification of tl e Religion 
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INDIAN LIFE IN FIJI 

By MSHI BHUSHAN MITT* R, 

Educational and Social WorLei 


T HE Fiji Islands are situated between 
Australia and South Amenca — the 
shortest distance from the Australian 
shores to Fiji is about 1 450 miles The 
Fiji Group contains two large islands 
viz Yiti Leva and Yanua Leva which are 
the most important ones and also a few 
other smaller Wands Yiti Leva which is 
more important than Vanua leva is 87 miles 
long by 54 broad containing 4 112 sq miles 
of surface Suva a sea por* is the capital 
of the Fiji Group Tiji is a hilly country 
with plenty of flat land for cultivation pur- 
poses Vanua Leva the second in size and 
importance lies north east of Yiti Leva the 
shortest distance from Yiti Leva is 39 
miles by 'ea The length of Vanua Leva is 
114 miles and the breadth is 20 miles, 
comprising 2 128 sq miles The natives 
of Djt are known as Fijians or* Kaivities 
who are supposed to belong to the African 
Negro race 

Although there is no direct proof as to 
the origin of the Fijian race but according 
to iijian tradition, it is evident that they 
came by sea nnd landed in the islands a 
mng time ago No historical records of the 
Fijians hto available prior to the amval of 
the Europeans The only clue that can be found 
as to the origin of this race, is gathered 
trom their national song' which show that 
the) had sailed from a distant country in the 
lar W est under the guidance of two chiefs 
r ^, tnn asombasomba and Ndengei 
After travelling through the sea for a long 
tune by canoes they were at last driven to 
the Fiji shores by a big hnrncane Since 
then they began to thrive m these islands 
w«go and cannibals prior to the 
o ft Europeans Abel Tasman a 
discovered iho islands 
was nl„i . r* 10 cost Fnropean visitor 
iv™° t, J ''. ho fussed the islands 
1700 rw J nd toncl 'l‘‘l «t Tatoo In 
in 1 “ 0 * ' hi ' n ^ IR 1 fssssd Gasawa croup apd 
1,0 *!«'" visited tho islands. Captain 
” , escaped trom bo,e s 

wrecVcd off Tavenm coast in tho jear 1737 


There was no settled government in Fiji 
before the arrival of the Europeans Each 
clan had its own chief to whom it paid 
homage These chief' were at constant war 
with one another In the year 1750, there 
rose two more powerful states than the rest* 
viz Verata and Rewa and each of them tried 
m vain for a long time to reign supreme 
over the other wheu a third state Mban made 
its appearance Later on, Mban became the 
most powerful state m Viti Leva The last 
King of this state was Thakomban A few 
Emopeans had already settled in the islands 
and in the year 1835 the Missionaries of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church began to preach 
Christianity amongst the Fijians A certain 
Missionary Mr Baker was baked and eaten 
up by the Fijians while working for his 
Mission King Thakomban was opposed to 
Christianity for a long time but afterwards in 
the year 1854 he embraced Christianity and 
to day the whole Fijian race is Christian 


However, it is not intended to go into 
all these details of the Fijian race Details 
are given just to show how the adminis- 
tration of this country came into the hands of 
the British and how Indians were introduced 
to these Islands After embracing Christianity 
King Thakomban found that his influence 
was gradually declining — war broke out with 
Rewa who was joined by all the heathens of 
the South East of Viti Leva, and during 
tho many battles that followed Thakomban s 
power was shaken, when unfortunately the 
house of the American Consul was burnt and 
pillaged Thereupon the Government of the 
in / S r^-^ ent a bm to Thakomban for $ 
30 000 (£6„o0) for damage' He conld not pay 
inis money So when he was anticipating war 
ith the United State' Mnafu the Tougan chief 
Uougo is an Island m tho Pacific) landed at 
Rakiraki with the intention of attacking him 
by marching overland to Mban To escape 
these dangers from both hands he offered to 
p^cV. IC r> h an ^\r to Bntlsh So the then 
Sr C r ul . Mr L Pntcbard prevented any 

n i I p tim ? be,nR In 18(50 England 
sent Colonel Smythe to the Islands to explore 
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Re made an unfavourable report the ne\t 
year So the British Government refused 
Thakomban s offer So at last he made an 
offer to the United States in utter despair but 
no definite reply was forthcoming on account 
of that country s being engaged in civil 
war at the time Meanwhile the European 
population increased in the islands most of 
them being engaged in cotton plantation 
These European planters did all tl ey could 
to prevent war in the interest of their own 
industry But things went to worse for 
Thakomban — his debts increased to £ 85000 
and there was so much disorder everywhere 
tl at in 1873 he made a fresh offer to Great 
Britain for cession of the Group But this 
time the Colonies urged on Great Britain the 
annexation of the Fiji Islands to the Empire 
In 1874 Sir Hercules Robinson the Governor 
of New South Woles was sent to Fiji to 
settle terms with Thakomban On October 
10 1874 Thakomban and several other in 
fluential chiefs signed the deed of cession 
and the administration of the Fiji Gioup 
passed into the hands of the British and Fiji 
became a British Crown Colony After the 
annexation the British Government found that 
the labour question was the most important and 
difficult one for tho opening up of the 
country Tho Native Fijian would not suit 
the purpose as he only works when he 
pleases So it was found necessary to im 
port labour from elsewhere The first e\ 
periment m this direction was mado from tho 
bolomon Ishnds,but shortly afterwards,the Govern 
ment of that country stopped further irapor 
*ation as it wanted to keep its own labourers 
AH scl ernes for the importation of foreign 
labour failed until it was arranged with the 
Government of India to supply a snfficient 
number of labourers from India annually and 
thus the abominable indenture system came 
into existence 

The horrors of the indenture system 
oppression of tie Indians— the Cooly Lines 
system — the demoralisation etc. are only too 
well known for repetition W hen tho author 
went to Fiji m tho year 1914 in the post of 
Supreme Court Interpreter he found the 
greatest of all constructive needs was the 
need of education amongst the Indians and 
felt strongly in his heart that only true 
od icat on could give them relief m their 
rings. But the greatest drawback was 
want of proper leaders to guide them As a 
Government servant he could not do much to 
belp them But however in 1914 Messrs C F 


Andrews and the late W W Pearson went to 
Fiji to inquire into the condition of the 
Indians under the Indenture System It is 
well known with what indomitable courage 
sacrifice and harculean labour these two great 
souls and true friends of India and of the 
poor at last succeeded to have the abomin 
able indenture system abolished To day it is 
a thing of the past and our gratitude is due 
to these two heroes 

Messrs Andrews and Pearson left the 
Island the indenture system was abolished but 
no call of educational work came to the 
writer during the three subsequent years 
During the time he had the satisfaction of 
being able to have a bad humiliating railway 
law repealed — which he had to do at the risk 
of losing his Government post, which however 
did not occur The law was that none but 
Furopeans should be eligible to travel m the 
first class and that Indians Fijians and all 
other races must travel in the second class 
(th^re being only two classes) This was the 
authors first important work in Fiji while in 
the Government service Since then up to the 
present day everybody has been allowed to 
travel in the first class compartments irres 
pective of colour or race 

In the year 191i Mr Andrews paid a 
second visit to Fiji This time he went to 
open schools for the education of the Indian 
children The longed for call came now 
and the writer had to sacrifice his Govern 
ment post with its prospects and pension 
etc to beep his promise to Mr Andrews to 
take up educational work as his life work 
Two schools were started and the author 
took charge of odc of them as Head master 
and continued until three years later when 
he was compelled to resign for want of 
funds During this time he started the 
“Indian Association of Fiji and the Indian 
Labour Federation of Fiji These orgam 
sations were the first of their kind and the 
author was the President founder of both 
the organisations He got Government re- 
cognition for both of them and applied to 
the Now Zealand Laboor Federation for 
athlntion with their organisation to which 
they gladly consented 

r j The r v n d an ^ Association and the Fiji 
Indian Labonr Federation did splendid work 
to better the conditions of the Indians there 
The author received substantial help m his 
work for the Indian Association from many 
quarters— and be wishes to mention some 
of them with gratitude Indran Overseas 
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Association England Lab oar Federation New 
Zealand Womens Association and Womens 
Service Guild Australia the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association Bombay and many 
others 

From what has been known of Fiji and 
the condition of the Indians prevailing there 
up to the present time one will at once 
ask the question whether Fiji will remain 
the home of the emigrated Indians and will 
form in the futnre a part of Greater India or 
it will be wiped dean of the Indians at 
some future date If it is the latter there 
is an end of tl e question— the Indians there 
can safely be left to themselves to take care 
of their own affairs uutil that time arrives 
but if the former then there is some food 
for serious thought Trom the authors own 
experience he feels at heart that Fiji will 
never wipe out tl e Indians and therefore 
will remain the home of the emigrated 
Indians and will form in the future a part 
of Greater India He therefore wishes to 
discuss the problem of Fiji as briefly as 
possible The problems of Fiji are — 

*1) It has an Indian population of about 
fOOOO mostly ex indentured Indian immi 
grants and their children Considering its 
climatic and other condition's it makes a 
splendid home for the Indians 

(lb It has a Government which is merely 
an instrument m the hands of the mighty 
capitalistic monarch— the C S R Co for 
all practical purposes 

(III) The native Fij an being the owners 
of almost all agricultural lands the Govern 
ment cannot provide land to the Indians 
Leaso of land is granted by them to the 
Indians on payment of heavy bribes— the 
Government cannot control the situation 
Owing to the difficulty in procuring suitable 
land for agricultural purpose 5 the Indians 
are compelled to swallow the C S R Co s 
bal i » accepting land from them at the 
cost of their freedom The agreement that 
,S j usu ally made between the C S R. Co 
and the Indian tenant is nothing but a little 
improved form of the contract that existed 
in the indentured days By this contract the 
Indian tenant binds himself to work for the 
Company whenever lie is asked to do so 
u C p I! 1 ® 1 abolition of the indenture system 
R Co . £ as , gradually pursued this 
course to meet its labour demand and this 
practice alone has helped it to preservo its 

» ? n w other hf,Dd the Indians 
that accept land from the Company on such 


terms cannot thrive well but always remain 
poor depending on the C S R Co s employ 
ment This oSer of land to the Indians is 
so nicely and cleverly done m its outward 
appearance that it dazzled even our friend 
Air MacMillan vho was sent to Fiji about 
two years ago by the V II C A of New 
Zealand to work amongst the Indians there 
for their upliftment He was so much 
touched with the assumed magnanimity of 
the C S R Co on account of this offer 
that he spoke and gave publication to his 
appreciation of the offer in laudatory term* 
and also advised the Indians to help in re 
moving the bar to fresh emigration This 
is an instance to show how cleverly the 
C S K Co does its business 

(IV) AYant -of educational facilities— The 
Government has provided only one Govern 
ment School for tl e Indians which was only 
about eight years ago and it grant* aid to 
a few private schools There are Christian 
Mission Schools where Indian scholars are 
admitted but the educational system there 
as well as in the Government School is so 
defective that a drastic change is vitally 
neces 5 ary The need for more extended 
facilities is so great that one is inclined to 
call it the greatest need of all The educa 
tion that is given to day to the Fiji born 
Indian children is fundamentally wrong The 
evil effect of such education is quite appar 
ent in the present day Fiji born youth 5 who 
are considered even by their parents as 
worthless for any useful purposes These 
youths are quite unfit and unable to help 
their parents in their agricultural business 
and at the same time no kind of office 
work is available to them The present day 
0na ^ sys * em m akes them such creatures 
c< * DQ °t cam their own livelihood 
and do not come of any use to anybody 
I he Board of Education of the Fiji Govern 
ment has quite overlooked the fact that tho 
Indian population of Fiji is entirely an 
agricultural community So it committed 
the greatest blunder m thinking that the 
curriculum for the Furopean Schools was 
qui e suitable for the Indian Schools as well 
It was owing to the controversy regarding 
InH < lh eStl °u betw ® e ? ths Minister of education 
" nlh " r While acting ns Headmaster 
ol Andrews School Mdi that he retrained 
Irom accepting any grant from tho Govern 
Vf l J' elri! months when the same 
wS 1 a 1 "",’ 1 £50 per annum M 
hen at the end of that period he was 
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“'allowed to have his .own curriculum ho 
accepted 14 it Of coarse, this was only a 
teraporary^measuro and it lasted as long as 
he was m the school It is very strange 
indeed that although tho Minister of Edaca 
lion admitted that the author was right in 
bis views m respect of this question and 
-<aid that the old curriculum was drawn 
•up at a time when there was no question of 
Indian education in the Colony and that 
he would see that a soitablo curriculum was 
prepared lor tho Indian Schools as soon as 
•opportunity would present itself , still noth- 
ing has been done yet— though a long peridd 
of eight *• or nine years has elapsed since 
Ihen ^ It Is in matters like this that a little 
•effort can achieve substantial and invaluable 
result, , It could have been possible to 
make such effort if tho Indians were repre- 
sented in the Legislative Council or in the 
Board of Education or if there were sufficient 
educated Indian leaders amongst tho com 
mffnity who conld bring pressure on the 
Board or the Government Bat unfortunately 
"they^do not exist It is, therefore, strongly 
■recommended that the prevailing system of 
Indian education should be drastically changed 
atm in its place a suitable curriculum should 
be prepared providing necessary technical 
•courses in view of the fact that the Indians 
®f Fiji are entirely agriculturists 

(N) Want of Medical Aid—Thero is great 
^eed for medical aid for tho Indians in Fiji 
[ ‘bis has been so truly described in Messrs 
-Andrews and Pearson s joint report that it 
,s not necessary » to describe it here Of 
•course things have much improved since 
then The writer wonldlike to point out in this 
•connection how the Australian Women s 
Associations helped the Indian cause in Fiji 
A letter received by the author from Mrs 
Bennet, Hony Secretary to Tho Committee 
«f Emqur.'s ’/ifn/hmSiuvml. amh MflraL'innrWjnnfC 
ot Indian Women m Fiji ’ which is composed 
of about 50 combined Australian Womens 
societies is given below — 


_ 2 Smns Flats Ckraorne Rpa I 
_ Clcmorne Sj dney b 8 w 4 6 21 

Mr, MrriFjt * 

t ml'?? driest gave mo your address quite Borne 
^h£51 and . a3k «l me to write to you as a Fellow 
. st but I never get the time somehow as I 
always to wnte at length and, my social 
,.ii l .‘ e cps me busy Miss Priest and Miss D xoa 
bave told vou that I am Hon bee to The 
^P'ttee of Enquiry into the Social and Moral 
com iw 25 3 °/ Indian Women in Fiji which is 
■u ’Prosed . o[ ibout fO corn! nod Australasian 
omens Societies. Wo, sent .Miss Oarham to Fiji 

19—3 *, 


to enquire into conditions following on Mr - - 
Andrews report of Rime and upon her return asked 
the Fijian Government for certain reforms one 
of which was the appointment of a woman 
(Medical) st the Government Hospitals to atiend 
principally to Indian women and have been suc- 
cessful m petting Dr Mildred Staley appointed to 
Leva Hospital I am writing now to ask if you 
will give me your individual ideas and opinion of 
the situation in F iji re the strike and conditions 
generally Tou may speak absolutely freely to me 
as a TheosopmsL I shall not use your information 
in any way officially or quote rou bat allow 
wisdom to guide me just how to help better 
conditions 

I have recently Been some Fijian papers with 
accounts of the strike and see that a commission 
has been appointed which includes Mr Pillar 
I like Theo D Has better In one paper he sounds 
fair and a humanitarian do you know him? He 
lives at Tawaran and sounds as if he should be on 
that commission 

If >ou have a chance of meeting Dr Staley 
do take it, as she is m fall sympathy with 
the Indians and is a keen educationalist. She was 
about 7 years in Lahore at Lady Aitcheson Hospital 
(Ft. M DJ 9 years at the Womens Hospital, 

Delhi some years in Malay in fact, has devoted 
her life to the work of alleviation and education 
among tho Indians except what time she was 
dome war work in France Salonica Syria and 
Palestine She is not a Theosophist but an under 
standing humanitarian I think you may be able 
to help her as she will not understand conditions 
just at first— she is staying at a Hotel and I hear 
is going to urge for dispensaries to be built in the 
town as the Indians will not go to tho hospital Of 
cour e Dr btalcy is a Government Servant »nd 
will not bo ablo to speak very freely but I think 
it will not be difficult for her to cope with conditions 

I shall be so glad to hear from you 


With all good wishes 
Tours Fraternally 
(Mrs 1 IL F Bebxett 


But unfortunately the Fiji Government dis 
pensed with Dr Staley s services a conple 
of years after her appointment 

(VI) Franchiso — The Indiana do not enjoy 
franchise right, either Lcgislahye or Municipal 
though they pay rates. There has been talk 
ifi vstan/bn/fc *co ‘hnmi # /r<nnhi«b -r/gih, imb No 
give them throe elected members m the 
Legislative Council but still it is all m the 


(VII) Poll Tax— The abominable Poll Tax 
Ordinance has been passed against the united 
protests of tho whole Indian community and 
also against protests from many European 
quarters By this Act every male person in 
tho family, ranging from 16 to 50 years of 
age has to pay one pound sterling por annum 
The rigours of this Poll Tax have been most 
acutely felt by the Indian community 

(VIII) Moral Degradation— The moral 

degradation amongst the Indians has been 
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most pathetic Mach has been said and 
recorded m the report of Messrs Andrews 
and Pearson abont the demoralization of the 
Indians in Fizi It is of utmost importance 
to take immediate steps to raise their moral 
standard 

(IX) Want of Leaders— The need for 
proper leaders is very great The Indian 
community having been deceived many times 
by self interested leaders in the past it has 
become difficult now for earnest and sincere 
workers to get their confidence The people 
are very often misguided by selfish persons 
who assume leadership for the time being 
to meet their selfish ends This makes things 
worse 

(X) Absence of Unity— Unity is lacking 
amongst the Indians in Fiji Every self- 
styled leader carries his own men with him 
and is constantly at war with other similar 
leaders and their men It is very difficult 
to get things done by united action 

There are other problems, but they are of 
less importance Among those that have been 
mentioned already, the author would lay 
special stress on education and moral uphft- 
ment These two are the crying need of the 
moment and on them depend the salvation 
of sixty thousand Indians It is of utmost 
importance that public bodies or some 
philanthropic society should give the lead in 
this direction in order to produce the 
desired result The Y M C A of New 
Zealand has recently sent their Secretary Mr 
MacMillan to work amoDgst the Indians in 
Fiji 'When the author first met him, just 
after his arrival in the island he was quite 
satisfied when lie discussed his plan of work 
With the authoi but later, on the eve of his 
departure from Fiji ho was surprised to see 
the change in his angle of vision which no 
doubt was caused by the magic influence of 
the C S 1! Co To the author it was a 
great pity to find lnm thus changed 

Then thero is the question of raising the 
moral standard of the Indian people , much 
of it will bo accomplished with the intro 
auction of the true spirit of education But 
propaganda work in this direction will 
immensely improve the conditions From the 
author s experience lie feels that nothing else 
will produce a better result than placing a 
living moral ideal in the every day life of the 
reformers themsehes, in the midst of the 
Indian community of Fiji On other 
problems, the author does not wish to 
suggest anything here The Indians of Fiji 


are powerless to solve these two difficult 
problems by themselves, therefore, they look 
to India for help in this direction* „.Bnfr 
unfortunately India has not yet extended her 
helping hand to them Daring the author’s 
eleven years’ stay and propaganda work in 
Fiji he has so often cried for help for his 
unfortunate countrymen there — but be has- 
invariably found that all his cries and appeals- 
have proved to be ones in the wilderness 
Our public leaders were always so deeply 
absorbed m their struggle for Swaraj that they 
had no time to listen to the sufferings of 
thousands and thousands of our poor, helpless 
countrymen abroad They have - always 
given us to understand that the s Indians 
abroad must undergo patiently sail, their 
sufferings until Swaraj is won • at home— it 
does not matter if that comes to happen 
after a century or more *\But alas r 

these leaders could not be convinced that 
if they had given only five minutes 
time from every hour of their Swaraj -~workr 
towards the service of the Indians abroad^ 
at least half of their miseries would have- 
been ended by this time The Right Hon’ble 
Mr Sastn, our distinguished leader, visited 
Fiji at a time when the Government of that 
country was seriously thinking of introducing 
the notorious Poll Tax Bill in the Legislative 
Council He made eloquent speeches on 
equal status for the Indians The European 
population listened to his speeches with 
interest, admired his oratorical powers, but" 
laughed in their sleeves for his advocacy of 
equal status fqr those whom they knew to bo * 
helots in that country The Indians of Fiji 
also felt that it was like striving to arrange 
a princely mansion for a starving beggar in 
the street Mr Sastn s visit was at the time 
.when thB Indian labourers wages was 
reduced from 2s 6d to Is 6d per 
diem and shortly after he left the shores" of 
inji the Government passed the Poll-Tax 
Ordinance The author does not mean tov 
<=ay that Mr Sastn s visit did no good— it 
might have done some good in other direc- 
tions bnt it did no good at all to redres= 
the grievances , of thousands of our poor 
countrymen abroad The author * would bo 
misunderstood if he were thought to bo _ 
criticising bis distinguished leader’s raemor- 
22® tour-He simply' mentions this in 
X, 10 | how mentality and" lack of 
nhrnJ| tand,DC .L 0f tbo truo PW>Men» of Indians 
r,n 0 ^ ° n * he part of our leaders He 
can confidently say that with the trouble that 
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Mr Sastn took and the money that was spent 
on his famons tour he coaid have done 
immense good to onr long forgotten country- 
men abroad if he had cared to do so by 
directing his activities in the right direction 
Messrs. Andrews and Pearson s joint report 
on Fji was published id 1915 in which the 
horrors of the Indenture system and -of the 
treatment meted out to the Indians there 
were vividly described But it is only too 
well known that none else but that noble- 
scraled man — Mr C F Andrews who had 
nobly begun that philanthropic work and 
later a few other followers of his have been 
patiently continuing that work — already 
achieving considerable results Although 
the civilized world was shocked at the 
horrors of the Indenture system that was 
■described m that memoiable report, it failed 
to wake sufficiently our public leaders from 
their slumber and indifference m respect of 
the sufferings Jof our unhappy countrymen 


abroad Later on every appeal from them 
for help was answered with yon must fight 
your owu battles single-handed until Swaraj 
is won at home This has been the unfor 
tonate position Could our national leaders 
and plnlanthopic bodies afford to help them 
to rise from the depths of their miseries 
and deplorable condition ? They will do well 
if they do the cost of it is not too great 
considering the fact that on it depends 
largely the welfare and the salvation of 
thousands and thousands of our forgotten 
and suffering countrymen abroad and at 
some future date India will look with pride 
to these far off Colonies where a sturdy brave 
aud intelligent community of the Indian race 
will live with contentment and peace and 
will proudly proclaim mother India s glory 
to the other nations of the world Let us 
all strive with our organised efforts to make 
this dream a reality May God help us * 

* Read before the Greater India Sonetj 


THE MONETARY STANDARD AND THE 
RATTLE OF THE RATES 

By PROF J C DAS ODPTA m a 


T HE question of a sound monetary standard 
has been one of the vexed problems of 
Indian Economics no less than five 
«Jpert commissions have been appointed in 
* more than 30 years to examine and 
report on the Indian Currency and Exchange 
oystera and yet even to-day it can hardly 
he said that we have reached our goal 

Tho reason for this strange phenomenon 
not far to seek If India were isolated 
from the rest of the world she might adopt 
*ny currency system she chose and take no 
thought of the monetary systems of other 
countries but m point of fact she has ex 
tensive trade relations with gold standard 
gantries and has further to remit millions 
?* Pounds annually on account of what are 
known as Home Charges It is. therefore of 
fundamental importance to India s economic 
Welfare that her cnrrencv svstera should be 
brought into line with that of the great 
lading countries of the world And this is 


why Indian opinion has been unanimous in 
its demand for a gold standard A solution 
so simple as this has unfortunately never 
recommended itself to the currency anthori 
ties of the country 

Centuries of monetary experience show 
that a steady bimetallic ratio is incapable of 
achievement, but this has been the line of 
experiments in the Indian Currency System 
A glance at the history of the evolution of 
the currency system of India will make it 
abundantly clear that a lack of appreciation 
of the fundamental difficulties of maintaining 
a stable ratio of exchange between countries 
with entirely dissim lar monetary systems 
lies at the root of most of India s currency 
ills. Bimetallism was the first system that 
came in for trial It failed to work satis 
factonly because of the relative depreciation 
of gold in terms of silver Attempts were 
next made to raise the value of gold by 
suspending its coinage in India. These ex 
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penments also met with no better success 
and the Court of Directors decided to place 
India on a monometallic sil*er standard The 
thorny problem of Indian exchanges continued 
however to be as complex as ever for in 
addition to the ordinary causes of exchange 
fluctuations there were changes in the rela 
tive valnes of gold and silver to be taken 
into account The problem assumed such a 
serious turn about the seventies of the last 
century on account of a long continued 
Indian decline in the gold value of silver that the 
Government were compelled to ask for foreign 
aid to help them to settle the silver question 
It was only after the failure of the inter 
national conferences that the Here ch ell 
Commission was appointed to make xecom 
mendations whereby Indian exchanges might 
be stabilised Convinced of the evils of the 
silver standard this Commission recommended 
the closing of the mints to the coinage of 
silver and tho establishment of a gold 
standard in India. The rise and fall of the 
rupeo exchange continued even after the 
closing of the mints and it became necessary 
to re examine the situation and to devise ways 
of establishing the gold standard more firmly 
The Fowler Committee was therefore appoin 
ted in 1898 to examine the whole question 
This Committee submitted a report pro- 
nouncedly m favour of the establishment of 
a gold standard m India They recommended 
that tho Indian mints should be thrown open 
to tho coinago of gold and that the British 
sovereign should bo adopted as the standard 
coin (or India. The rupee was in other 
word« to bo reduced to the position of a 
token coin related to the sovereign at the 
to 1 Progress to the standard thus 
chalked out became impossible partly because 
? j* 10 Treasury opposition to the 

Indian Mint project but mainly because of 
tho numerous restrictions placed on Indian 
imports of gold and the Indian Currency 
bjstem developed aloDg lines which were 
c ® D templated by the Committees of 
i 18^8. Under the new system, 
pvojvtd by executive action silver continued 
to form as before tho medium of exchange 
ana its valuo remained liable to violent 
osculations m terms of commodities of 
internal importance though its vnluo for 
loreign trade purposes was aTtiGcially estab 
i-i* t 5 eC ° Ternnpn t by means of reserves 
,* n , d s,lrer B»*ed on a number of 
admini trative practices which might be 


suspended at pleasure the system hardly" 
deserved the dignified name of Gold Exchange' 
Standard conferred od it by its sponsors 
The various defects of this currency system its- 
liability to manipulation by the Government, 
its want of elasticity its tendency to inflate the- 
price level its complexity and its dependence- 
on a steady price of silver are now too 
well ktfown to need repetition It will be- 
sufficient to say that the Chamberlain 
Commission who went into ecstacies over 
the suitability of the Gold Exchange Standard 
to countries like those of India were con 
strained to Tecognise some of the defects of 
the system e g sale of council bills at nn 
duly low rates The Babington Smith 
Committee though precluded by the terms of 
their reference from considering alternative 
standards of currency condemned artificial 
movements of exchange which this system 
involved and the Royal Commission after 
devoting full five pages to an exposition of 
the numerous evils of the system have pro- 
posed to place India on a new standard 

To come now to the Gold Bullion standard' 
which the Royal Commission have recommend 
ed for India. It is a new idea in currency 
evolution The War the Commission observe 
in their report has taught Europe to de 
without gold coins and modern nations have 
begun to understand today that a gold 
standard is not so ranch dependent on an 
internal circulation of gold coins as on the- 
possession of strong and adequate reserves of 
gold In consonance with this idea the 

commission lay down that gold coins in 
circulation are not essential to the establish 
ment of a gold standard in India that the 
internal medium of circulation should consist, 
as at present of the rupee and the rupee note 
^ ie C0TTenc y authority of the country 
should build up a strong gold reserve to 
secure the unconditional convertibility of all 
forms of internal currency into gold Thus 
it is that though gold is neither to be minted 
2 °ij as CQr rency the commission 

bold that no favourable opportunity of forfi 
tying the gold holding in the reserve should 
be allowed to escape 

The gold exchange standard was at its 
best one calculated to maintain the parity of 
the external valuo of the rupee little or no 
attention was bestowed on stablising tho value 
ol tie rupee for purpose* of internal trade 
ihe rupee was for internal purposes an in 
convertible note printed on silver Under 
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is perhaps the most fundamental of all the currency sys« enab i e her to 
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have indeed been proposed, but they are y . lt nmy be, that 

:«:“^: e =vS :sss 

possibility of a rise in the price of silver * P 1 J n „ ron standard offers any 

;£■>"£ “ f v- 4 -* t 

law into silver com, and that the c may b0 tnj{?i ag b as been suggested, 

‘Currency authority should be free to determine 1 standard with a gold currency 

!hou5™l°USble n dwandT C of t°he public for is unattainable for the present, and that ■ 
metallic currency should m practice be met sodden dethronement of the rupee, apart from 
(para3 69 73) being a menace to tbe monetaiy reconstruc- 

Secondly, they lay down that tion of Europe, may not be desirable even 

•The coinage ol eilrer rarees ehoold be ftonped from lbs standpoint of India's own ■ 

for a Jong fame to come, until the amount of silver but it is difficult to understand why the 
rupees in circulation is reduced to the amount a< j 0 pt I0 n of the proposed standard needs to 
required for small change and [thirdly, tbeyrro- fae oslponed f or nn0 ther five years For 
oneropee SOTS five fon/years the Indiai a Cumber an honty 

tender, but which should not be convertible by law ma y, according to the Time fable in td& 

into silver rupees * Eepott, continue to sell either gold or gola 

™ «« s£s ;aws: 

E‘ Paper Cuirency^nd w.ll bo taken ol the option thus left to sell 
the Odd “Sarf °Keserres Pe The fnnfons not geld tat ««M ^change P«* JUT«noy 
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is naturally inclined to ask has Europe any 
legitimate claims on India’s magnanimity r 
Did Earopean countries consider for a 
moment the adverse effect on India of 
demonetisation o! silver by them ? Everyone 
Ivoows that India was left to shift fur herself 
as best as she could And ate European 
countries now so weak as to be unable to 
look to their own currency interests if they 
are adversely affected ? Have they arrived 
at any agreement for a fair and equitable 
distribution of the world’s gold supplies ? 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas & remarks on this 
subject are singularly apposite He observes — 

If at any stage an wtematonal agree- 
ment ehoald bo framed for the economical 
distribution of the world <3 gold supplies India 
would be prepared to exercise self-denial m her 
gold requirements in proportion to that ot other 
countries whose cnrrenci reserves were parallel 
to those of our own 
He adds that 

The co-operation of these other countries either 
with each other or with India is however neither 
assured nor within sight each pursuing its own 
individualistic policy 

It will be clear from what has been «aid 
that an amount of self sacrifice in the matter 
of gold absorption is being demanded of India 
which no other country in the world is doing 
It must be observed in tbe next place, 
•that it is extremely doubtful if we can force 
India’s pace m the domain of her currency 
system The Gold Bullion Standard implying 
as it does a lavish use of paper currency 
is likely to create grave suspicions in the 
minds of the public If civilised countries 
with experience of gold coins in circulation 
and with confidence id the stability of their 
currency systems have not yet been so far 
able to get rid of their attachment for gold 
as to adopt the ideal standard namely paper 
backed by gold it is idle to expect that 
India with a population of whom 93®/o are 
illiterate and with banking still in its infancy, 
would bo suddenly so far revolutionised as 
to be ready for this step without passing 
through the intermediate stage of gold coins 
jq circulation 

It is difficult further to hold with the 
Commission tie view that while the Gold 
Fxchango Standard was unintelligible this 
new standard will bo simple and atti active 
to the people and tbit it will give the 
jeoplo confidence in the stability of their 
cumncy’ The Oold Bullion Standard is a 
gold standard so concealed and carefully 
c rcum*cnbod that the change under the new 
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system in the character of the rupee will be 
little, if at all understood by the mass of 
the people To understand this one has only 
to remember that it is a system which 
makes the convertibility of the rupee depend 
on the demand for gold bars of the weight 
of 400 ounces 

Whatever the value of the recommenda- 
tions of the Report, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that success depends on the 
adoption of the Report as a whole Piecemeal 
action upon isolated recommendations has 
rendered many a valuable currency com- 
mission report infructuous in India It re 
mams to be seen how far a different procedure 
is adopted in the present case, but it may 
be observed that the recent attempt to single out 
one «hl\tasy recommeud&tiau fet legislative 
recognition is not one calculated to raise 
high hopes in the country 

To tarn now to the important question of 
the probable reactions of the proposed 1 s 
6d rate on India’s best interests The 
central fact of cardinal importance with 
regard to this problem is tbo finding out of 
the point where prices and wages are in 
adjustment The search for this point is 
bound to be largely illusory in a country 
like India where sufficient statistical material 
for such a study is not available The proof 
of adjustment based on index numbers, 
speaking of which tbe Finance Member vaid 
in his evidence that he was not sure what 
value was to be attached to them can hardly 
be regarded as conclusive The Indian 
Chambers of Commerce are of opinion that 
prices and wages are still adjusted in a 
preponderant degree to the Is 4d rate. 
If this assumption is correct, all the dis- 
advantages enumerated by Mr Birla must be 
held to be substantially true The adoption 
of the 1 s 6 d rate will m other words, 
involve concealed increase of taxation, 
unnecessary and unwarranted increase in the 
remuneration of highly paid Government 
officials the payment of a bounty to tbe 
foreign manufacturer the infliction of a 
heavy bnrden on the agriculturist due to 
heavier incidence of land revenue and en 
hancement of the load at least of his long- 
tem debts and a serious setback to the 
cause of the much needed development of 
Indian industries If on the other hand, 
prices and wages are adjasted as tho prota 
gonisfs of the sixteen pence rupee allege to 
1 s 0 d rate tho evil effects of any attempt 
to alter tbo ratio must be as Sir Basil 
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Blackett points out, an era of fluctuating 
exchanges increased taxation higher prices 
using railway rates continuance of the 
system of provincial contributions and an 
undesirable and artificial reduction in the 
wages of labour The lack of clear and 
definite proofs of adjustment makes it ltn 
possible to arrive at any definite estimate 
of the losses or gains involved 

We cannot however afford to lose sight 
of certain fundamental principles which are 
apt to be forgotten in the heat of the con 
troversy The first of these is that the Is 
6 d rate has now been in existence for 
about two years and it cannot in any 
circumstance be now urged that there has been 
no adjustment of prices and wages to this 
rate The second is that there is danger at 
present of the phrase a 12Va°/o etc passing into a 
catchword Adjustment is continuous and 
neither the gains of the importer nor the 
losses of the exporter can for long be as high 
as 12‘/j°/a Thirdly it has to be observed that 
agricultural prices are undoubtedly even to 
day much higher than what they used to be 
in pre-war days and the existing late of 
exchange canDot be regarded as having 
infl cted intolerable burdens on the agri 
cultural community Fourthly it deserves 
to be made clear that rising prices are a 
doubtful boon to the bulk of the agricul 
tnnsts in India Ind a is primarily a land 
of small agriculturists millions of them 
Serve as day labourers to eke out their 
means of livelihood they do not have anv 
surpluses to sell and are none the better 
for a ri e in prices Indeed it has often 
been held that the middleman and the 
fore gn exporter are the only two classes 
who derive considerable advantage from a 
rise in prices The laTge class of people who 
make their living by serving as field labourers 
farm servants and growers of commerc al 
crops lose heavily when prices rise Fifthly 
it must be noted that while no rate can be of 
permanent advantage or disadvantage to I ndia 


the process of adjustment however rapid must 
be very painful for the Indian industries *. 
for it is a widely admitted fact that wages 
in India do not fall with a fall in prices 
Low priced imports may in the period 
of transition seriously damage Indian 
industries The effect on cotton manufactures 
one of India s greatest industries may in 
particular be serious 

The mam lesson that emerges from a 
study of the history of Indian currency and 
exchange is that the fixing of the rate of 
exchange at a particular point is Dot 
of overwhelming importance for India. 
Ours is a country whose internal trade 
is many times greater in valne than 
her external trade Stability of internal 
prices i” therefore more important for us 
than stability in exchange A moderate 
degree of fluctuation m rates of exchange is 
beneficial to India in so far as it mitigates 
the range of variations in internal prices. 
Too much should not therefore bo made of 
India s need of stabfl ty in exchange When 
other countries are trymg to briDg back their 
exchanges to the pre war ratio there should 
have been no undue hurry on the part of 
the Government of this country to stab hse 
her currency by artificial methods at a point 
higher than the pre war level 

To bring our survey to a close now To 
me it appears that attainment of a real gold 
standard in the domain of econom cs must be 
as slow as the other namely progress to Self 
Government in the sphere of politics We 
need not however be unduly pessimistic 
there is a s Iver limug behind the darkest 
cloud European countries are slowly waking 
op to Ihe potential ties of a regenerated 
India — they are realising that a prosperous 
India will offer for them one of the best 
markets, and the day may not be distant 
when they will themselves agitate for an 
ass inflation of the Indian Currency System 
to that of theirs 


God shaped a flower through 
centuries of plan 
And ages of long labour — 

And broke it goldly through 
the earth for man 
His Tery ancient neighbour 


Through centuries of pam He 
made a flower 

With so much wonder in it 
But with it he gave man 
the mournfol power 
Of murdering that flower 
within a minute 

H*KD.DBi CHiTTOPinrrYiTi 
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is naturally inclined to ask has Europe any 
legitimate claims on India s magnanimity ? 
Did Earopean countries consider for a 
moment the adverse effect on India of 
demonetisation of silver by them ? Everyone 
kno vs that India was left to shift f ir herself 
as best as she could And are Earopean 
countries now so weak as to be unable to 
look to their own currency interests if they 
are adversely affected ? Have they arrived 
at any agreement for a fair and equitable 
distribution of the world s gold supplies ? 
Sir Purshotamdns Thakurdas s remarks on this 
subject are singularly apposite He observes — 


If at any stage an mtemat onai agree- 
ment should ho framed for the economical 
di tnbution of the worlds gold supplies India 
would be prepared to exercise self denial m her 
gold requirements in proport on to that of other 
countries whose currency reserves were parallel 
to those of our own 


He adds that 


sssts&tisif* 

It will be clear from what has been said 
•that an amount of self sacrifice in the matter 
of gold absorption is being demanded of India 
which no other country in the world is doing 
It must be observed in the next place 
that it is extremely doubtful if we can force 
India s pace in tl e domain of her currency 
system The Gold Bullion Standard implying 

foil 1 06S * a lnV, f h USe of pa P er currency 
is likely to create grave suspicions in the 
minds of tHe public. If civilised countries 

rn?™*l eri0n fij 0tg0ld coins ,n circulation 
and with confidence in the stability of their 
cnrrency systems have not yet been so far 
” l ? / e \ T ' d of . th , e,r attachment for gold 
!*£■*•* tb ® ldeal standard namely paper 
backed by gold it is idle to expect that 
po .P ulatlc ! n of whom 930 /a are 
v baDfc , ine stlH ,n lts infancy 
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It is difficult further to hold with the 
Commission the view that while the Gold 
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system in the character of the rupee will be 
little if at all understood by the mass of 
the people To understand this one has only 
to remember that it is a system which 
makes the convertibility of the rupee depend 
on the demand for gold bars of the weight 
of 400 ounces 


Whatever the value of the recommenda 
tions of the Report, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that success depends on the 
adoption of the Report as a whole Piecemeal 
action upon isolated recommendations has 
rendered many a valuable currency com 
mission report infructnous in India It re 
mams to be seen how far a different procedure 
is adopted in the present case bnt it may 
be observed that the recent attempt to single out 
one solitary recommendation for legislative 
recognition is not one calculated to raise 
high hopes in the country 


10 i 11 no ^ *° the important question of 
the probable reactions of the proposed 1 s 
6d rate on India s best interests The 
central fact of cardinal importance with 
regard to this problem is the finding out of 
the point where prices and wages are in 
adjustment The search for this point is 
bound to be largely illusory in a country 
like India where sufficient statistical material 
for such a study is not available The proof 
of adjustment based od index numbers, 
speaking of whidh the Finance Member «aid 
in his evidence that he was not sure what 
value was to bo attached to them can hardly 
, r, aS conclusive The Indian 
Chambers of Commerce are of opinion that 
are still adjusted m a 
preponderant degree to the Is 4d rate, 
assumption is correct, all the dis 
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Blackett points out, an era of fluctuating 
exchanges increased taxation higher prices, 
using railway rates, continuance of the 
system of provincial contributions and an 
undesirable and artificial reduction in the 
wages of labour The lack of clear and 
definite proofs of adjustment makes it 1 m 
possible to arrive at any definite estimate 
of the losses or gains involved 

We cannot however afford to lose sight 
of certain fundamental principles which are 
apt to be forgotten in the heat of the con 
troversy The first of these is that the 1 s 
6 d rate has now been in existence for 
about two years and it cannot in any 
Circumstance be now urged that there has been 
no adjustment of prices and wages to this 
rate. The second is that there is danger at 
present of the phrase etc., passing into a 

catchword ’’ Adjustment is continuous and 
neither the gains of the importer nor the 
losses of the exporter can for long be as high 
as 12>/2®/» Thirdly, it has to be observed tbit 
agricultural prices are undoubtedly even to 
day much higher than what they used to be 
in pre-war days and the existing rate of 
exchange cannot be regarded as bavmg 
inflicted intolerable burdens on the agn 
cultural community Fourthly it deserves 
to be made clear that rising prices are a 
doubtful boon to the bulk of the agricul 
tunsts in India. India is primarily a land 
of small agriculturists, millions of them 
Serve as day labourers to eke out their 
means of livelihood they do not have anv 
surpluses to sell and are none the better 
for a rise in prices Indeed, it has often 
been held that the middleman and the 
foreign exporter are the only two classes 
who derive considerable advantage from a 
nse in price 1 * The large class of people who 
make their living by serving as field labourer*, 
farm servants and growers of commercial 
crops lose heavily when prices rise Fifthly 
it must be noted that while no rate can be of 
permanent advantage or disadvantage to I ndia 


the process of adjustment, however rapid must 
be very painful for the Indian industries p 
for it is a widely admitted fact that wages 
in India do not fall with a fall in prices 
Low priced imports may, in the period 
of transition seriously damage Indian 
industries The effect on cotton manufactures 
one of India’s greatest industries may in 
particular be serious 

The main lesson that emerges from a 
study of the history of Indian currency and 
exchange is that the fixing of the rate of 
exchange at a particular point is Dot 
of overwhelming importance for India 
Ours is a country whose internal trade 
is many times greater in value than 
her external trade Stability of internal 
prices i«, therefore more important for us 
than stability in exchange A moderate 
degree of fluctuation in rates of exchange is 
beneficial to India in so far as it mitigates 
the range of variations in internal prices. 
Too much should not therefore be made of 
india s need of stability in exchange When 
other countries are trying to bring back their 
exchanges to the pre war ratio there should 
have been no undue hurry on the part of 
the Government of this country to stabilise 
her currency by artificial methods at a point 
higher than the pre-war level 

To bring our survey to a close now To 
me it appears that attainment of a real gold 
standard in the domain of economics must be 
as clow as the other namely, progress to Self- 
Government in the sphere of politics We 
need not however be unduly pessimistic 
there is a silver lining behind the darkest 
cloud European countries are slowly waking 
up to the potentialities of a regenerated 
.India — they are realising that a prosperous 
India will offer for them one of the best 
markets and the day may not be distant 
when they will themselves agitate for an 
assimtlation of the Indian Currency System 
to that of theirs 


God shaped a flower through 
centuries of plan 
And ages of long labour — 

And broke it goldly through 
the earth for man 
Hm very ancient neighbour 


Through centimes of pain He 
made a flower 

With so much wonder in it , 

But with it he gave man 
the mournful power 
Of murdering that flower 
within a minute 

HaKDTOBA ChaTTOP 1DETXTA 



EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 

By NAGENDRA^ATH GUPTA 
I 


The Growth of Memory 

I T is impossible to fix definitely the age from 
■which memory has a continuous and 
connected growth It mast necessarily 
differ among individuals last as the faculty of 
memory varies greatly in keenness between 
individuals I have seen a child of a little 
over three years of age talking quite coherently 
and reminiscently of incidents that he had 
noticed six months or even a year ago That 
boy may or may not turn out to be a prodigy 
Probably the average age to which the 
memory can torn back is five years and 
beyond that is the blur of early infancy It 
has also occurred to me that the average 
child has a keen sense of the ludicrous and 
the earliest recollection sometimes is of 
ludicrous incidents. 

The Memory of Dreams 

Dreams however vivid, are usually for 
gotten but it is a curious fact that some 
dreams are always remembered I remember 
three dreams that I had the first at the age 
of sir the second at the age of eight 
and the third at the age of thirteen 
Fvery detail of these three dreams is as 
fresh as an occurrence of yesterday I state 
the hare fact but I cannot suggest any eY 
planation of this freak of memory 

Dinar andqc Mitra 

My father MathuTanntb Gnpta was a 
a member of tl e Bengal Provincial Judicial 
Service and as such was transferred from 
ono district to another periodically The 
greater portion of his service was spent, m 
Behai Between 18 1 2 and we were 

living at \rrah Dinabandl n Mitra the well 
known Bengali dramatist wl o was a 
Superintendent of Post Offices came to Arrah 
on a tonr of inspection He called on my 
father one morning and was invited to dinner 
the v a me evening Dinabandhn Mitra was 
a slender alert looking man wearing a 
tj/i) \an nnd tron«er? and a gold braided cap 


set jauntily at an angle on the head The 
dinner was in English style and though we 
children were not admitted either into the 
drawing or the dining room we kept hanging 
round peeping in occasionally when we 
could do so undetected Much of the coo 
versation which was practically monopolised 
by Dinabandhu Mitra was over our heads, 
but the distinguished writer kept the other 
guests in roars of laughter by Ins sallies of 
wit aDd his mimicry of Onya speech 

Swami Dayan an da Saraswati 
It was also at Arrah that I saw Swann 
Dayananda Saraswati the renowned Sanscrit 
scholar and reformer and founder of the 
Arya Saraaj He was staying at the garden 
house of the Maharaja of Dumraon I knew 
very little about tlio Swami but prompted 
by boyish curiosity went one afternoon 
accompanied by a peon to the Dumraon 
garden house Swnmi Dayananda was stand 
ing in the verandah He was wearing only 
a loin cloth and had just finished his daily 
exemse Two Indian clnbs which he had 
evidently been using stood in a corner The 
Swami did not then speak Hindi fluently — * 
formerly he spoke only Sanscrit — but he 
put some questions to the peon asked me 
one or two and patted on the head He 
was a stout well bmlt juan of medium height 
with a big head and a round face shaved 
clean There was a lecture by the Swami 
the same evening in the hall in our school 
As the hall was quite f nil a number of little 
boys including myself waited outside watch 
ing the people coming in Presently Swami 
Dayananda came in wearing white clothes 
and a white turban and escorted by n 
number of people We looked at the croud 
a little while longer and then quietly went 
home Later on*in life I have seen the 
splendid work done by Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati in the Pnnjab In Bengal Ihe 
Biahmo Samaj movement arrested the whole- 
sale conversion of Bengalis to Christianity at 
a tirno when orthodox Hinduism was losing 
its hold on young Bengalis educated in 
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schools and colleges cond acted by Christian 
missionaries Similarly in tho Panjab Swarm 
DaySnanda Saraswati founded the Arya 
Samaj at a cntical time when educated 
PuDjabis were embracing the Christian faith 
in constantly increasing numbers. I shall 
hare a great deal more to say on this subject 
in another place. 

Tiles op the Mctisy 

The house in which we lived at Arrah 
originally belonged to Babu Kumar Singh, 
the well known leader of tho Indian Motiuy 
in Behar Tie was a bie zemindar of 
Jagadispur m the Arrah district and was an 
old man over seventy years of age when the 
Jlntmy broke out Behar was so far away 
irtfm the real storm centre of the mutiny 
that there was no likelihood of Babn Kumar 
Singh joining it if he had not been embittered 
by a personal grievance against tho Bengal 
Government It was in a fit of exasperation 
that he cast his lot with the mutineers and 
Wised the standard of Tevolt at Arrah Babu 
Kumar Singh was heavily indebted and applied 
to the Government for a loan to pay off hts 
debts. The Government could have easily 
accommodated him and realised tbo amount 
Jfith interest from the largo revenue of the 
landed property of Babu Kumar Singh The 
Collector of Shahabad, the district of which 
Arrah is the headquarters recommended the 
loan but the Board of Revenue refused to 
help Babu Knraar Singh who was then 
approached by an emissary of the rebels and 
was easily won over by them So astonishing 
were tbe energy and vigour displayed by 
this aged Rajput inspite of his weight of 
J'ears that Lord Canning declared that it was 
lucky for the Gove nment that Kumar Singh 
was not youoger by thirty or forty years 
*nlen fie joined ffio Mutiny ft'iien we were 
at Arrah barely fourteen years had passed 
after the JIutiny and tho memory of 
those stormy days was fresh I was quite 
familiar with the quaint Bhojpun dialect 
•Spoken in the districts of Shahabad Saran 
and Gorakhpur, and I was never tired of 
listening to the stirring tales of the Mutiny 
tho servants and the bazar people 
The two-storeyed house in which a few 
Europeans had defended themselves with the 
devoted help of a handful of Sikhs was just 
across the road behind onr house MTe were 
shown tho ditch in which the mutineers lay 
W ambush for tho relieving detachment of 
20—4 


troops from Dioapur under Captain Dunbar 
and slaughtered the troops almost to the 
last man Ono of our servants, who was a 
lad of about twenty when the .Mutiny broke 
out at Arrah, was actually caught in mistake 
for a mutineer and was about to be hung on 
tbe nearest tree when there was 3 sodden 
alarm of an attack by the mutineers and in the 
confusion the lad escaped. Snatches of songs 
beard in tho days of the Mutiny were still 
snDg, There was one inspired by intense 
local patriotism beginning • Jagat mein 
Jagadishpur Sakar mein Sasscram re (there 
is no place in the world like Jagadispur and 
no town like Sasseram) The mahalla in 
which Kumar Singh s house was sitaated 
was called Babubazar after him, and there 
was a song about the street fighting m front 
of the houso ham na jainhon Babubazaria 
tegonn hi ghansam re (I shall not go to 
Babubazar because the swords there are as 
thick as tho clouds) Most enthusiastic were the 
stones about Amar Singh a young brother 
of Babu Kumar Singh The people of Arrah 
spoke of Amar Smgh as another Bayard of 
chivalry sans peur et sans reproche He 
was in the habit of neglecting his position 
and family and wandering about in tho 
company of Sadhns But tho Mutiny made 
him a hero and his dash and elan in every 
hgbt were recounted with epic fervour. 
According to every account that I heard 
Amar Singh performed prodigies of valour, 
and escaped to Nepal when tho Mutiny was 
over The exploits of Amar Smgh so 1m 
pressed my youthful imagination that several 
yefirs later I wrote a story in Bengali of 
the Mutiny bearing his name This book 
was translated in Hindi at Patna 

Svfd Amir Ali, 

A few monffis fieftmj we left Arrah Syerf 
Amir All who had just been called to tho 
Bar came to Arrah in connection with some 
property belonging to his deceased brother, 
who was a Deputy Magistrate Mr Amir 
All was a frequent visitor at onr house and 
often came in to dinner I became his 
favourite and he told us many stories about 
the English and French people I remember 
m particular how horrified I was when 
Mr Amir All told me that the French ate 
cutlets made from the legs of frogs and 
deemed them a great delicacy He spoke 
mostly in English but when wo could not 
follow him he would explain in Hindustani. 
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He usually wore a Turkish fez at that time 
Mr Amir All afterwards became a Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court and is at present 
a member of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council I saw him once more at 
Karachi where he came to conduct an im- 
portant case t saw him in court and in- 
tended to call on him afterwards But when 
I heard him addressing the Judge in halting 
language with a queer enunciation, waiting 
a minute or half a - minute after every 
sentence or part of a sentence as if he ex- 
pected the Judge to take down every word 
that he spoke, I was altogether disenchanted 
and did not go to see him. 


Sted Wahtotodii, 

In 1874 my father was transferred to 
Bhagalpur and was relieved at Arrah by 
Syed Wahidaddin, who was my father!s 
senior by several years and was nearing the 
end of lus service Syed Wahiduddm was 
over fifty years of age at this time short 
with large bright eyes, and brisk and alert 
in manner He did not know English and 
wrote bis judgments in Hindustani But he 
was an able officer and bad a high reputation 
for probity and integrity of character My 
father was a fine Urdu and Persian scholar 
and had many Mussalman friends Syed 
Uabiduddin being one of the most intimate 
among them After his retirement Syed 
Wahiduddm spent a great deal of his time 
at Patna his native village being a few miles 
away Towards the latter end of his service 
my father was' stationed at Patna where he 
settled after retirement Syed "Wahiduddm 
who lived to a great age often came m a 
TXHAi to see ray father. His son Nawab Imdad 
Imam who was for some time Chairman of 
tno iatna Municipality used I believe to 
call my father uncle' Syed Wahiduddm’e 
grandsons. Sir Ah Imam and Hassan Imam, 
aro well aware of the cordial relations between 
their grand father and my father No one 
then dreamed of communahsm and Hindus 
ana Mahometans everywhere were on the 
friendliest terms 

Tub Spuht of Adventutje 

there are two old caves 
closo to the southern bank of the Ganges at 
Borao distance to the cast of the town On! 

bnt th0 other is D rather 
n h f° l, T T wero at Bhagalpnr, 
was difficult of exploration People generally 


contented themselves with a peep at the 
mouth of the cave Some said it was ex- 
cavated by some hermits, others thought it 
was the secret lair of robbers Anyhow 
I was filled with the spirit of adventure, 
and secretly prevailed upon some of my 
class fellows at school to join me in explor- 
ing the cave The expedition was kept a 
close secret I carried a fully loaded six 
chambered Colt’s revolver belonging to my 
father, some candles and a box of matches 
On arrival at the entrance to the cave the 
courage of some of my companions began 
to ooze out but they were shamed by the 
rest There was a sheer drop of a few feet 
at the mouth of the cave We jumped 
lightly in and discovered that the cave rami- 
fied in three directions Whilo we were 
lighting the candles one of the boys, who 
was bigger and older than myself, nearly 
fainted and had to be helped out of the 
cave We then proceeded with our investi- 
gations The longest way was towards the 
north and at the end we found the marks 
of claws on the damp wall and a heap of 
bones on the ground Perhaps the scratches 
had been made by the claws of a jackal or 
wolf but wo proudly fancied it must have 
been nothing less than a tiger When the 
Ganges was in flood wild boar and even 
tigers were known to swim across the river, 
and a large leopard and a boar were actually 
killed in the town while wo were at 
Bhagalpur We returned home in htgb 
feather bnt the only recognition that we got 
for our notable daring do, which could not 
be kopt secret was a severe reprimand for 
our foolhardiness 

The Humbling of a Captain 
One evening my father was out driving 
m a Victoria phaeton and I was in the 
carriage with him The road was barely 
wide enough for two carriages to pass with 
some care As we were passing through the 
town we saw a trap resembling a tonga 
coming towards us driven by a European 
at a furious pace We had a quiet old mare 
and the coachman drew to the left as far 
as he safely could, but the European, ignor- 
ing the rule of the road, came thundering 
on occupying the middle of the road and 
pulled up just in time to avert a serious 
collision His horso reared up and came 
down upon its haunches, while our groom 
quieted the frightened mare with some diffi 
culty We got down from the carriage and 
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so did the European My father was natur- 
ally very angry, and striding up to the 
European ■said,'*! shall prosecute you 'for 
ra«h driving if yon are not more careful ” 
Now, my father was a man with a magnifi- 
cent physique, tall, with a great breadth of 
shoulders, and possessed of immense muscular 
strength, while the European was a slight, 
undersized man • The latter flashed, grew 
red in the face, looked at my father’s 
athletic figure, and then drove away without 
a word It was afterwards ascertained that 
the European was Captain Douglas, attached 
to a regiment stationed at Champanagar, 
some miles to the west of Bhagalpur. 

Bucheva Chandra Mckerji 

Bhu.4e.ve. Chandra iluterji. was Inspector 
of Schools, Bchar Circle, at this time and 
he called on my father while he was at 
Bliagalpnr A fairly tall man, erect, with 
hair and mustache perfectly white, Bhndera 
Chandra Maker] i struct even my immature 
intelligence as a man different from and 
superior to the people I was accustomed to 
see He was distinctly intellectual looking 
but there was also an atmosphere of pnrity 
and cleanliness of mind about him He bad 
a grave and thoughtful loot, well becoming 
the writer of Pant oril Fraiandha, one of 
the most thoughtful books in Bengali When 
he came out of the room where bo was 
s ttiug he called me, put me a few questions 
in a gentle voice, and then put his hand on 
my head and blessed me 


Ramtam 7 LiHini 

It was at Bhagalpnr that I first saw 
B&rataDu Labin He had then retired from 
his appointment as a Head Master on a small 
pension He was at that time a little over 
sixty years of age, still fairly active thongh 
already venerable-looking His eldest boo 
Jiavakumar, a brilliant medical student, was 
attacked by pulmonary tuberculosis while 
pTepanng for his final examination and be 
came to Bhagalpur for a change His 
father and the other members of the family 
followed soon after They had taken a house 
on the bank of the Ganges very near our house, 
and were soon on very fneudty terras with 
our family Sarat Kumar, Ramtanu Babu’s 
second son, who afterwards became a well 
known and leading publisher and bookseller 
m Calcutta, was of my age and we became 


great chums Ramtanu Babu’s second 
daughter, Indtiraah, had received as excellent 
education, and was now in constant attend- 
ance on her ailing brother The eldest 
daughter, Lilavati, was a youDg widow and 
had a lutlo son Ramtanu Baba’s wife was 
a lady of the old school, gentle and sweet- 
tempered There were two other boys, 
younger than Sarat Ramtanu Babu was 
treated with marked respect by my father, 
who sometimes took him out for a drive 
Wo youngsters were always anxious to servo 
Ramtanu Babu, but the only service that he 
ever required of us was to bring his tea, which 
ho sipped slowly with a pleasure that it was 
a delight to watch When he fravelledsereral 
bottles of tea had to be earned for him, 
and when thero was no hot tea to be bad ho 
drank cold tea with equal relish His face 
beamed with benevolence and l have never 
seen a more winning and seraphic smile than 
that cf Ramtanu Babu Not only was he 
incapable of using a harsh word, but ho 
never spoke ill of any man He had many 
sorrows and bore them with calm resignation 
and with unflinching faith in a merciful and 
beneficent Providence Duo most probably 
to nnrsing her brother, Navakumar, Indumati 
contracted galloppmg consumption and died 
in the coarse of a few months Navaknmar 
died shortly afterwards The youngest son 
also died but Ramtanu Babu never broke 
down and his faith never wavered for a 
moment In 1878 when Keshub Cbander 
Sen s eldest daughter was married to the 
Maharaja of Kuch Behar I was in Calcutta 
and I went to pay my respects almost every 
day to Ramtanu Baba, who treated me like 
a son He did not approve of the Kuch 
Behar marriage but no word of bitterness 
ever escaped bis lips He once said that he 
could not trust himself to go and see Keshub, 
whose charm of manner and persuasiveness 
of reasoning were irresistible, and Ramtanu 
Babn did not wish to discuss the marriage 
with him Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidya- 
sagara was a particular friend of Ramtanu 
Babu At Bhagalpur Ramtanu Babu used to 
let me read letters received from PaDdit 
Iswara Chandra. They were not ordinary 
letters and were full of a deep earnestness 
Sometime Pandit Iswara Chandra Yidynsagara 
quoted some famous English wnter in support 
of his views, and I noted that hts English 
handwriting was excellent Another friend 
with whom Ramtanu Babu sometimes stayed 
in Calcutta was Kali Charan Ghose, a very 
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able Deputy Collector who was appointed 
special Collector for acquiring bouse property 
in connection with the construction of 
Harrison Road in Calcutta. Ramtanu Babu 
often spoke of Ram Gopal Ghose, whom he 
considered the greatest orator of Bengal 
Choosing his words carefully he would say 
in English in his slow, deliberate way, ‘Ram 
Gopal Ghose thundered as it were * After 
I had left Calcutta m 1884 I did not see 
Ramtanu Babu for about two years but I saw 
him again in 1886 and also later He had 
grown somewhat infirm and stooped *i little, 
bnt age had not dimmed his intellect and memory, 
and the wonderful beauty and sweetness of 
Ins natnre had mellowed with the years 
Sarat had greatly prospered m business He 
bmlt a fairly large house on Harrison Road 
where Ramtanu Babu passed his remaining 
days surrounded with every comfort and 
cheered by the loving service of his sur- 
viving children and the reverence and solici 
tude of all who had the privilege of 
knowing him 


A German Beooar 

°, n * y German beggar I ever saw was 
at Bhagalpur He was a blind man old but 
quite hale with the typical German blond 
hair turning gray I cannot remember how 
ho happened to have found his way to 
Bhagalpur, but evidently he was being 
helped by charitable people as he did not 
seem to bo in distress He was very gentle, 
nnd kept repeating from Mrae to time^ Gott 
is goot, Oott is goot 1 


Boildino a Mausoleum 

At some distance from the town of 
Bhagalpur, on the southern side of the rail- 
way line, theie wa c a large tank with high 
banks and surrounded by trees It is a very 
peaceful and sylvan spot A Mahomedan 
gentleman who had recently retired from 
the service of Government was building 
a small mausoleum at the north western 
corner of the tank for himself He was a 
devout and pious Mussalman and I used to 
watch him supervising the building of the 
tomb I was greatly impressed and used to 
think that people usually build houses to 
live in, but here was a man who was 
placidly anticipating his own death and was 
building a place where he was to be laid at 
rest after death And his resting place was 
well chosen, for all the surroundings were 
suggestive of the peace that comes after 
death 

Some Notabilities 

The leading lawyers at Bhagalpur were 
Bengalis and some of them had large incomes. 
Foremost among them was Sarya Narain 
Singh Atul Chandra Mullick, the father of 
of Dr Sarat Kumar Mullick and Sir Basanta 
Kumar Mullick, had the next largest practice 
Shiva Chandra Banerji, who was afterwards 
made a Raja was a nsiug young lawyer, 
while Sashi Bhusan Mukerji brother in law 
of W C Bonnerjee, was Government Pleader 
The most successful Behan "pleader was 
Babu Tanni Prasad Tej Narain Singh was 
the son of a wealthy banker He was a 
public-spirited young man, and founded a 
College which is named after him 
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to be entirely false and based upon the mis* 
interpretation of those aphorisms and on a right 
interpretetion the System appears to be as theisltc 
as the \edanta 

The non theistn character of the Sankhya is 
made to rest on two senes of aphorisms — the first 
serto consisting of the aphs 92 99 id chap I of 
the Sankhya Pravachana Sotrara and the second 
senes aphs 2-12 in chap V Ibid We propose 
to examine these aphorisms one by one in order 
to see whether they or at least some of them 
support the impression that the Sankhya denies 
existence to God cr whether they confirm the 
opposite view 


A- (1) On account of the non proof of Isvara 
or Lord or more fully (it is no fault in the 
uehmhon of perception that it does not extend to 
iae> perception of Isvara) because Isvara is not a 
subject of proof This is perhaps the most impor 
rant of all the aphorisms on which much stress 
bas been i a!( j j )y the upholders of the theory that 
e b. inkhya teaches the non existence of Isvara 
. or ,liat at * east ttier0 13 no proof nf the 
Jwce of Isvara or God For instance Bijnana 
2W«hn interprets it in this way On account 
w the absence of proof in regard to Isvara it is 
the last four words following from the 
until aphorism (as the complem“nt of the present 
™ el And he adds This negation of Isvara is 
has been already established only in accordance 
,„ ,Ul : he 001(1 assertion made by certain partisans 
r A order to shat up the mouth of tlie opponents 
i°r it it were not so the aphorism would nave been 
"Wued thus on account of the non existence (and 
“Ot, on account of the non existence of proof of 
«rara, as we have it) Aniruddha Bbatta gives a 
“™} ,ar interpretation He holds If there were 
l^idenee or proof to establish (the existence of) 
jwara then the consideration of the perception of 
r'® 'would properly arise. But no such proof 
exists. Both of these commentators therefore, 
^mta n that there is no proof of the existence 
Isvara though they do not deny positively His 
existence. So that according to them though 
we aphorism do not positively affirm atheism it. 

.‘ el ?h affirms agiioshcism But it is curious 
{.^t thej do not expressly say what sort of 
o°‘ . e existence of God the aphorism denies 
ivw r an ‘hya admits three kinds of proof of 
, , £h Testimony or Authoritative Statement 
\aptavachanam) is one and it asserts that what 
yver cannot be proved by perception and inference 
4 be proved by Testimony (\ ide Samkhya 
bmla, ver C) It is well known that the testi 
5?ny of the Sruti proves the existence of Isvara. 
r°th a t when the Sankhya says that there is no 
of nis existence it must mean some other 
iP 01 What is, then that proof 5 If we carefullj 
ynmioe the contest of the aphorism we find that 
ji has been introduced only to show that 
sense-perception (pratakshva) Gods existence 
iw n .°L ^ Proved Bijnana Bhikshu himself says 
mat this aphonsm is introduced as a reply to the 
j ? on But, still (an opponent may say) 
me aefimtwn does not extend to the perception 
tavara t y logins devotees etc. because being 
♦i eni , tlie perception of Him is not produced 
contact From this it is evident that 
not proof t>* general bit proof by sense i erception 
,, Dly , 13 denied of the existence of Ood And it 
3 "ndoubtedly true that Isvara or God who is 


eternal and infinite, cannot be perceived by the 
organs of senses Thus the true interpretation of 
the aphonsm is there being no proof l y sense 
perception of the existence of Isvara Although. 
Bijnana Bhikshu has tried to obviate the inconse- 
quence of his erroneous interpretation by adding 
that the aphonsm affirms not the non existence of 
God but the noM existence of the proof of tlie 
existence of God these two interpretations come 
practically to the same thing or at best as I 
have said lead to agnosticism though not to 
positive atheism. 


That Bijnana Bhikshu s interpretation is mis 
taken may be shown more cleaily if we compare 
it with two other aphorisms viz (a) the pur 
posive cieativeness of Praknti is through proximity 
to Isvara as 13 the case of a loadstone and (b) 
(actual) creativeness is of the Antahkarana because 
it is 1 ghted up by Isvara, as is the case with the 
iron In both of these aphorisms we meet with 
the word tat . what does it really mean ? Both 
Aniruddha and Bijnana maintain that it refers to 
purusa or the finite soul. But if we examine it 
more closely we find that it really refers to 
Isvara not to the purusa at all The aphorist first 
speaks of Isvara m aphorism 93 and all the subse- 
quent aphorisms seem to have evident bearing on 
the same theme having regard to the fact that in 
no one of them he speaks of purusa 1 e the 
finite self So *hat if we read each of them with 
the rest it evidently follows that the word tat in 
aphs 96 and 99 like the word tat occurring m 
aph 93, must indicate Isvara occurring in apn 92 
Moreover this interpretation is confirmed when 
compared with the interpretation of the Sankhya 
Philosophy as given in the Sanhparva of the 
Mahabharata m connexion with the conversation 
between \as 13 tha and Janaka and between 
lajoavalkya and Janaka. 

(2> As we do not know any other Purusa by 
sense-perception except the released and the con 
fined the existence of Isvara who is above 
sense-perception is not proven Bijnana has ex- 
plained it differently he maintains that as Isvara 
can be neither released from afflictions nor bound 
by them nor anything of a different charadcA 
there is no proof of His existence- Aniruddha 
also offers a similar explanation But what do 
they mean by the expression Isvara cannot be 
anything of a different character ? Is He not eter 
nally free and therefore something of a different 
character ? The real meaning is that there is 
something of a different character which can he 
known by sense-perception because every 
perceivable purusa is either released or confined 
Hence what the aphonsm really means to prove 
13 that the existence of Isvara cannot be proved 
by sense-perception And this explanation only is 
consistent with that given to the preceding 
aphonsm This aphonsm therefore confirms our 
previous conclusion. 

(3) As every perceptible embodied purnsa 13 
either released or confined Isvara is above the 
proof of sense-perception This aphonsm evidently 
bears ti e same meaning as the preceding one. Accord 
ins to Bijnana the word asatkaratvam occumng m 
this aphonsm means ak«hamatvam ie. incapa- 
city to effect anything But n is difficult to under 
stand how this meaning arses It should mean 
liiddhatram ie. absence of proof and this meaning- 
only is consistent with that of the receding ap'ior" 
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agency) By the term ‘sambandha’ all the three 
commentators namely Amruddha Jlahadeva and 
Bijnana, understand vyapti 1 e pervasion which 
means universal connexion or going together of 
two things and is the essential condition of 
an inference Amruddha comments thus Since 
the pervasion or the universal going together (of 
two things) must be based upon previous percep- 
tion in the absence thereof now can there be 
the apprehension of such universal relation ? Nor 
can there be the aprehension of such universal 
relation in the case of one which is wholly an 
connected or above all relation ’ Mahadeva' 
annotates thus On account of the absence of 


product of Pradhana or Praknti ” All the commen- 
tators interpret this aphorism in their own 
peculiar ways Amruddba comments thus 
There is the Sruti From Pradhana or 
Praknti is the world produced Therefore the 
proofs demonstrative of the existence of Isvara are 
apparent and not real ' It is very difficult to see 
how the inference of the non existence of Isvata 
follows from the fact of the world s bemg the 
product of Praknti The fact that the real cause 
of the world is Praknti only proves if it proves 
anything that its real cause is not Isvara but it 


vyapti i e pervasion (there is no inference also of 
Isvara)’ Bijnana explains thus Sambandha** 


does by no means, prove that Isyara is non- 
nordoesitli 1 ‘ 


vyapti pervasion or universal connexion abltaia 
absence Thus m the Syllogism — 

1 Whatever is an effect, ha3 Iswara as its 
cause 

2 Consciousness and the rest are effects (which 
are pervaded by a cause) 

3 Therefore they must have Isvara as their 
cause there can be no such inference m respect 
of Isvara since there is no observed pervasion or 
universal connexion between Him and any effect 
(such as Consciousness etc. for instance) Such 
is the meaning 

Thus the gist of all the above commentaries is 
that there being no pervasion or universal con 
n exion between Isvara and any of the effects in 
the world, that can be proved by sense perception 
which ultimately supplies all the premises of an 
inference no inference can be drawn in respect 
of Him inasmuch as one thing can be inferred 
from another only when they are universally and 
inseparably 9onnccted with each other but if no 
such connexion can be proved to exist, no inference 
can bo drawn from One about the other The case 
is exactly the same with Isvara and any of the 
effects such as Consciousness etc. found m the 
world for He is asanga or unattached 
or unconnected with anything of the world 
Admitting that Isvara has no attachment with 
the world (but really as we s^all prove He has at 
Jeast an indirect connexion with it) what we can at 
most prove a the non existence of His causality not 
o! liimseit lhe gist of the inference clearly and 
unquestionably shows that the causality of Isvara 


existent nor does it Indicate or suggest any |ueh 
conclusion Whence does then Amruddha draw - 
such an absurd and preposterous inference ? He 
has certainly misunderstood the essential gist ot 
the argument as a whole It is certainly strange 
Bijnana interprets in this way In respect of 
the web of creation there exists Sruti or Vedic 
declaration of its being the product of Praknti 
but not of its having an intelligent being as its 
cause for example One unborn (Praknti) having 
the colour of red, white and black the procreatix 
of manifold progeny like unto herself’ Here he 
plainly tells us that Sruti denies only the causality 
of Isvara, and not His existence And this is 
confirmed by hi3 quoting another text from Sruti 
to wit, Isvara is the witness intelligent alone, 
and devoid of the gunas which implies that 
Isvara exists and possesses those attributes only 
and not any such attribute as that of causality, 
as some say He makes another curious ad 
mission namely This denial of Isvara is a mere 
praudi vada or bold assertion made with the 
object of evoking dispassion m respect of the 
condition of being Isvara and also with the object 
of demonstrating that there can be Release even 
without the knowledge of Isvara” This admiss on. 
evidently shows that according to him the 
aphorism dees not really mean to deny the 
existence of Isvara bat yet seems to deny It 
from some ulterior motives as stated above This 
is no doubt, a very curious and ugly way of 
avoiding some inconsequences which will follow 
from such denial because it is palpably incon 
sistent with the numerous declarations to the 
contrary of the bruti So that it is impossible to 


— * — --v u oi isvara ™ uiai n is impossible 

can not be proved from the premises supplied by aeny existence of Isvara, inasmuch as it is 
Feme- perception which is according to the bankhya £ ro ? cd b r ,h e third kind of proof to wit. the 


the ultimate source of all premises from which an Testimony which is admitMli/’tha Testimony " of 
... - > nd wo bruti : We are therefore bound to reject the 


inference ran be drawn But it docs not and 
cannot r trport to indicate anything concerning 
die rrwenee of Isvara, I'-t the simple reason that 
the Qi proof of lira ra iralitv docs not imply m 
any way the disproof of His existence lie may 
not _ te a cans . but that does not necessarily 
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ism Here no query arises with regard to creation 
because that will make it quite unconnected with 
the preceding one, and will raise anew prollern 
all on a sudden Aniruddha also says that this 
aphorism explains the /cry same position as tho 
preceding one. 

(4) *tlhe sacred texts which speak of Isvara, 
are) either glorification of the free Self, or 
homages paid to tho perfect Ones. (Bijnana), or 
glonhcahons either of the froe-iike Self, or of 
one made perfect by yoga.” This aphorism is 
introduced as a nply to such queries as these 
In numerous texts in tho Sruti the Smnti and 
tho Puianaa there are stones to tho effect tint 
the devotees and yogins saw Isvara. uttered words 
ia His piaise and adored Hun and also of the 
worship of Brahma, Visanu Mahes\am and all the 
incarnations regarded as Isvara if He is really 
imperceptible, how wero these possible? The 
reply does not mean to say that there 13 no Isvara 
but simply that Isvara’ theie means tho liberated 
souls or the souls made perfect by yoga, because 
they, having attained exaltation and perfection, 
may be regarded as Isvara. There are. tho aphor- 
ism clearly implies that those facts do not stand 
m the way of the theory that the existence of 
isvara cannot be proved by sense perception But 
it should be very carefully remembered here that 
*?“? n8 jp doe3 not deny tho truth of those 
texts of the Sruti, etc where the real Isvara is 
mentioned 

IS) The purposive creativeness of Praknti is 
due to her proximity to Isvara, as is the case of 
a gem or loadstone This aphorism is an answer 
$9 question How is Isvara imperceptible, if 
He ia always present iu Prakrit: and guides her 
“ evolution ? And it means to say that as a 
of ir °n acquires the power of attracting 
another iron by virtue of its proximtty to a load- 
stone which itself remains inactive, so Praknti 
acquires the power of evolutiou by virtue of her 

P §* ara Himself remains in^uv" 
Serf h WK ly te member the real mcan- 
L ut .{ need EOt repeat wbat I 
have sail before in this connexion (See above 

‘9 ‘i n case of all particular effects the 
creativeness 13 oL the Jivas.” This aphonsm clears 
to 0 ' h0 Preceding one it means 

,bat , tbe Jlvas 1 ®* finit0 Purnsas are the 
havm,S° ra , 0f i aU .Particular effects, ilvara 
do with them at least, directly. 
be objected that if that is so why has 
Eucb false declaration that Isvara* has 
Sen Sow Creat6d lhe worllL The answer m 
for 1 ‘ eachlD ga of the Yedas were meant 

Sklectual ™ 6re , S £rf u Ct “d exceptional 
mieueciuai power and who were therefore npr. 

and 7 tW« Pe i en V t0 un derstand their true meanfng. 


> them exactly case. 


. (Actual) creativeness is of the Anfah 
karana, because it is lighted up by Isvlra. ^ iv 


things by virtue of its proximity to fire, so 
Antah katana acquires tho power of creation by 
virtue of its p 0 x 1 m it y to Isvara. Here too, the 
real meaning of tho word ‘tat’ should be carefully 
ascertained. Aniruddha and Biinana both under- 
stand by it, purusa or the finite soul But it 
appears, after careful examination, to mean Isvara. 
lhe ia sons are these tho argument begins with 
the aphorism 92 w hicli denies tho proof of tho 
existcnco of Isvara by sense- perception, and all the 
succeeding aphonsm3 are introduced to confirm 
tho conclusion by tho refutation of all possible 
objections Therefore tho whole argument, ot 
which all tho aphorisms hitherto considered are 
mere jiarts, is directly concerned with Isvarm not 
at all with tho finite purusa* that is to say, Isvara 
not tho finite purusa, is tho direct anil mam 
sulject of the whole argument. Of course, in apfl. 
97 it speaks of Jivas, but of that incidentally only, 
bo that it 13 more reasonable to understand by 
tat’ Isvara not tho fimto purusa. inasmuch as 
only that will keep tho continuity of the whole 
argument. 

B Let us now como to tho consideration or 
the second senes. Of theso aphorisms at least 
two to wit, tho ICth. and tho 17th, are usually 
quoted as though they deny tho existence or 
Isvara or Ood. Wo should, therefore, examine 
them carefully. Bijnana Bhikshu supposes that 
there aphonsraa are meant to refute tho contention 
of tho opponents that there are other proofs of 
the existence of Isvara. Aniruddha Bhatta remarks: 
•The non-existence of Isvara ha3 been established 
before. The author now states the argument 
Vcdantin Mahadeva makes a similar supposition. 
But it is very difficult to see how such a supposi- 
tion anses at all Tho closer examination of the 
aphonstns conclusively shows that they are meant 
for quite different things. In this instance the 
whole argument 13 intended to establish not that 
Isvara does not exist, but that He does not exist 
as the designer, creator and governor of the world 
at least directly, as some people say ; and begins 
with the aphorism. 

(9) ’Not lieeausa (the cause is) directed by 
Isvara (that there is) the resulting of fruits, (but) 
because the production thereof (takes place) by 
means of karma". Bijnau comments : ‘ When 

the cause 13 superintended by Isvara, there 
is the resulting of the transformation m the 
shape of the fnnt of acts,— this is not proper 
because of the possibility of the resulting of 
q k by means alone of the necessary Karma, 
auen ia the meaning ” Aniruddha maintain^: 

were Isvara an independent creator. Ho could 
create without (the aid of) Karma, (but that is not 
so) if you say that He creates, having Karma sf 
tJhof then H Karma itself be (the caused 

what need of Isvara ? Nor can an auxiliary obstruct 
■“® po ^? r the principal agent, since, in that 
B „l cre W0 i', ld b0 a contradiction of its 
i^Sf£ff d f Qce * Moreover, activity is seen to 
„; ram eeoistlG and altruistic motives. 
a? ™ can rT any p eoistic motive belong to Isvara* 
, “ot^es altruistic, then. He being: 
« I 6, L her ? ?f Quld b e no justification for 
" b ‘c h 13 full of pain Nor is there anr 
wbicb 13 Purely altruistic, because sucb 
eSS ea h from a desire for selfish gain 
for? lJ» °, f dom ,g good to others, etc, Tbere- 
re, let Karma alone be the cause of the. world. - 
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striea, u of a quite different nature It aims at 
simply show ng that the direct cause of the world 
really Praknti and not Isvara who iq only 
•indirect/,/ associated with her and tli3t as even 
the Sruti says that the da eel reuse of the world 
is Praknti tiers » neither scnptuial nor any 
other aithortative evidence 'to prove that Isvara 
is the d icct cause of the world Of course Isvara 
may (k. called the i idtrccl cause for Prakr ti has 
acqu red the po ver of causality by virtue of her 
pros mity to Hi n but in llimself Isvara is beyond 
all attachment and eternally free. This 1 . in fact 
all that the Saakhj a ha*, to teach in those aphorisms 
It is therefore not strange and inexpl cable 
that such able co nmentators as Amruddha, ilaha 
deva and Bijoan "h\\e been so misled as to extract 
from them a theory which 1 not only astounding 
but also absolutely mcons stent with the teachings 
of the baukhya Ph losophy as expounded by other 
and far more authentic treatises, and what 13 more 
even with Djnans own assertion that the Lord 
in the person of Kapil a, taught by th s Viveka-Sastra, 
Lessons on D sen nutation between the Self and 
the Not Self consisting of six hooks vol d argu 
meats, not conflict ns with the Yeda (Preface to 
he Commentary ' by B jnana Bhiksha on the 


SanUij a Philosophy) Again Now m order to 
teach a complete system of val d arguments for 
the purpQ3e of Manana, t intellect on that is 
assimilation differentiation and elaboration in 
tl oiHit of the truth thus heard, 1 e learnt from 
the Veda*. there appeared on earth Naravaua. in 
the person of Kapila. as the author of the Sankhya 
System of Thought for the purpose of annihilation 
of the infinite sufferings or all 3 vas or embodied 
selves I bo v do vn to Him (Vide the Preface) 
Many other sim lar texts mav be quoted from the 
-preface, b 1 they are sufficient for our present 
-purpose We should notice two thmgs in the 
above quotat ons First if the Lord in the person 
of hap la, taught the Sankhya Philosophy how 
could He teacti a doctrine palpably inconsistent 
with the Veda which undoubtedly declares the 
existence of Isvara in numerous texts? It should 
be remembered also that in the Tatt va-SamaoO 
Panchacikha Sutram and Sankhya Karika, there 
is absolutely nothing wh ch purports to sav that 
Isvara does not exist or there is no evidence of 
His ex otence and moreover we shall presently 
see that there are positive ev deuces of the 
existence of Isvara not only in them but also m 
the Sankhya-Pravachana-Sutram Use f 
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Coj mummied by the President of the Indian Unity League Cambridge 


T O understand the problem of the social 
and political eqnalitv of the Indians m 
other parts of the British Empire it is 
essential to kuov^ tho distribution of the 
Indians in the respective parts for their dis 
abilities increase with the increase, in the 
number of Indians domiciled in a dominion 
The total number of, Indians in the empire 
outside India is a little over 2 millions South 
Africa has 150000 of which 135 500 or 90 
per cent are in NabJ 11 000 in the Trans 
vaal and 7 000 m the Cape East Africa has 
-47Q0O of which 23000 are in Kenya British 
Guiana aud Trinidad have 130000 eacl? * and 
Fiji has 60000 Canada has 5 000 Australia 
4000 and New Zealand 500 The position 
in various parts is as .follow® — 


Ne v Zealand 

The Government treats Indians on a 
footing of equality Indians can live there 
as fellow citizens in honour They enjoy 
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the franchise in common with all British 
subjects and are excluded froqi the benefits 
of the Old Age Pensions The- New Zealand 
government has promised to givo sympathetic 
consideration to this grievance when* the 
Act comes up for revision Bui m ^practice 
little hardship is likely to be felt, as it is 
unlikely that any Indian will fulfil the con- 
ditions regarding the age, required by the 
Act for some years to come It is to be 
noted that the number o£, Indians m New 
Zealand is only 500 « 


Acstbalia 

Out of a population of o millions only 
4000 are Ind ans The disabilities which the 
Indians suffer from, are comparatively small 
The Indians do not possess Jhe dominion 
franchise neither have they got the State 
franchise in Queensland and "Western 
Australia As a result of Mr Sastris visit 
th° respective go\ emments 1 have promised 
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sympathetic consideration fi,™ 

|S=a;s^5 

jesses 

"as also given that ?? “ ss “ r anco 

£ ““ s ** *^3ff -VS 

Of il.e"i3hS2* H,Vr ar \' of the deels ™ 

rx~:i^sr^ ss 

the Indians is contrary retk su , &ag<J from 
“Utt has therefore ordered and “■« 

concerned re bo placed 0 nlh! b " Uldmd “ats 
letter girmn this 3 ,„ r™ f he re 6ister Tho 
another preliminary (2?“'',!“ , adds ‘hat 
before the franchise -if 1 , bo lafce “ 
been secured for the sald to have 


rs id British Columbia only "here Indians 
ate political disabilities Sympathetic con 
eration was showa to tho grievances about 
e ucation The Canadian government turned 
own the proposal to confer Dominion su&agc 
on Indians settled, m British Columbia 


South Arnica 

J ue ., rea * crux of the Indian problem hen 
in south Africa. When the Sonth Africa 
war broke out. nm. 


°? ut “ A fnca. When the Sonth Afncso 
cuJi i OU * 0118 °f fhe chief causes w» 
f° b e the ill treatment of Indians 
er the regime of President Kruger Lorf 
i-ansdowne then expressed the view that tfc‘ 
Hot. 3 men f °f fhe Indians was the wortf cf 


j. men f °f fhe Indians was the wot 
_ cri mes of the Transvaal Republic Tb 
th« * be Republics became part « 

me British Empire and the condition of thj 
•“s became even worse than before, « n “ 


TnS,™ £ JJ,m l ,ire an d the cond 
inaians became even worse than beioic, .** 

hv fh 6 T- or ^ s °f Sastri, it was admits 
oy the Imnnrio! a« \ wC re 


b«n socurcdTr C r SJ” “ d *» 

dlfbculty ubcut b^ 


u_ ? ords of Mr Sastri, it was adn 
less sniTW 1 Government that they « 
pt £ l0 of a suitable remedy in se» 
fclg 03 Dominions than uuder forego 
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trader and wherever bo desires to reside or 
to own land, it is for the purpose of trading 
The question resolves ibelf nto “On what „ 
terms is the Indian to trade in the 
Transvaal * 

Both Indians and Europeans require licence 
to trade m Transvaal Licences are of two kinds 
general and special The general licenco to bo 
a dealer cannot be refused, bnt the special 
one to be a grocer, a pedlar, a hawker, eta, 
is granted by the Municipal Council and 
could be refused on the ground that “the 
applicant is not a desirable person to hold such 
a licence.” Au appeal can be made to a 
magistrate. Appeals ra 1918 in Krugersdorf 
Township were snccesif ul. Again, the .Republican 
Law of 18S3 prohibits" the ownership of 
fiiei property by Asiatics in the Trans 
vaal and indicates bazaars and locations as 
their proper abode. This was observed more 
m it3 breach than, m its ob>errajce/ Indians 
evaded it by holding land in the name of com 
panies. Court3 have held that companies can- 
not be Asiatic and so could hold land. The 
Gold Law of 1903 prohibited a coloured 
person from residing on or occapying any 
stand on proclaimed ground except as a 
bona fide servant Tbi3 for sometime was 
not enforced Early in 1919, the Municipal 
Council of Krugersdorf obtained injunction 
under the Gold Law restraining a European 
owner of property on proclaimed ground for 
leasing it to an Indian This success led to 
a general filing of applications for eviction 
of Indians who petitioned Parliament for 
redress The Parliament appointed a Com- 
mittee The European witnesses referred to 
thelos3 of business due to Indian competitionin 
their midstand the depreciation of thoir property 
Tney felt it an economic necessity to restrict 
Indian trading Indians based their claims 
on status and vested rights They had rights 
to trade and the Government was to safe 
guard it Bnt the Select Committee and the 
Parliament enacted the Asiatics Trading and 
and Land Act It provides that 

l No new trading 1 censes were to be 
issued to Indians after Slay 19I9except in 
respect to a business for which a licence 
was held by an Indian prior to that date 
n In non mining areas in the Transvaal an 
Indian applying for a now trading licence will 
bo on ttio «amo position as before and 

in. An Indian cannot own fixed property in 
the Transvaal, either by forming a limited' 
company or by becoming the mortgagee of a 
nominal European owner 


This led to agitation and the Asiatic 
Enquiry Comraissiou wa3 appointed in 
1920 and* its report was published in 1821 
It recommended the retention of the law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
but declined to recommend compulsory segre- 
gation. In Natal, it agreed to confine to the 
coast belt the right of Indians to acquire and 
own land. The Government of India pro- 
tested against it, and this has beon abandoned 
by tbo Union Government The Commission 
also recom needed voluntary repatriation 
Some 51000 have been freely repatriated No 
other act on has been taken on those recom- 
mendations ( 

In the meanwhile the anti Asiatic partv 
was busv in creating and initiating social 
disabilities such as railway regulations 
debasing Indians from travelling in any 
other carnages except those reserved for them 
and similar rales restricting the nso of tram 
cars at Durban and excluding them from race 
courses and betting club rooms The Durban 
Land Alienation Ordinance enables muni- 
cipalities in selling land to assign it for parti- 
cular communities and to that extent to 
secure segregation oa condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquir- 
ing adequate reside ntial sites 

Regarding the franchise Indians an h'lp 
les3 Except in the Cape they have no franchise 
In the Capo the principle of racial equality, is 
still adhered to and the franchise is colour- 
blind There are alternative property and 
wage-earning qualifications together with 
an educational test. In order to pass the test 
the applicant for a vote has to sign his name 
and write down his address aad occupation 
la the other three provinces the franchise 
law3 are based on frank recognition of racial 
inequality The Natal law which prescribes 
alternative property and wage earning 
qualifications without an educational test, 
excludes from the franchise natives and 
coloured persoas unless in addition tofnlfihng 
various other requirements they can obtain 
certificates from the Governor General in 
Council the grant of which is discretionary, 
and there is a bar against adtm ston 
to « the franchise of natives or descen- 
dants in the male line and natives of 
countries which have not prior to 1898 < 
formed elective institutions founded on the 
parliamentary franchise This barrier 

effectively excludes the Bntisj Indians In 
the Ttansvaal and tho Orange Free 

State there is no property or wage- 
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earning qualification but the franchise is 
confided to white persons only , alL white 
male adults who are British subjects have the 
vote provided they havo tae qualification of 
six mouths’ residence in the Union The South 
Africa Act of 1909 makes a special provision 
for safeguarding the continuance of the existing 
franchise in the Cape by providing that any 
alteration of the Franchise Law which disquali 
fies a person from registration as a voter on 
the ground of race or colour shall require 
2 /j majority of both houses of parliament 
sittmg together But while the franchise 
law of the Cape is thus safeguarded, the Act 
in other respects makes a senous infnn 
gement on the principle of racial equality as 
mtherto in force in that province It provides 
that only persons of European descent shall 
be qualified to sit m that parliament This 
involved a decided check on the application 
°A principle of racial equality m the sphere 
Of politics and there is not the slightest chance 
SLSS.W receiving recognition in the 
Franchise Laws ot Natal, Transvaal and O F 
Tha removal of property and wage- 
earning qnahacations from the Transvaal and 
r f a La V s 30(1 prescribing b months 
has introduced an 

thfpwl It]r . aglu ?, st lho admission to 
tie iianehse of non Europeans 

nf fhJ tt “otWcephonal circumstances 
of the Union of South Africa that its re 

5m£S tWe » dl , ss ® nted from the Imperial 
Conference Resolution of 1921 They can be 
well understood from the following figures 

^ Population figures for 1921 

c T St, sara. As, ls 

i i 40000 1250000 140 000 

iTt 1500000 S83 

u s 190000 440000 220 


Capo 1 56 500 

Natal 34 041 

Transvaal 140 589 
°PS 4JOOO 


' oters. 

White Natives Indians 


14 282 
2 


2429 

45 


ku 2? “he* m m ,'d"r„“. ni 0 

Class mo Europeans argue iu *ui>Dort nf 
POsiUon that they have settled there u 


pioneers of Furopeao civilisation and they 
regard anything which menaces it aS a very 
senous matter The effect of giving the vote- 
to the Indians will he to give it to tho- 
natives also and as there is adult suffrage, so 
the Indians will swamp the Europeans in 
Natal and the blacks will swamp them in the 
whole of South Africa, and this is the position 
they do not consider to be desirable for the 
stability of their civilisation and their 
institutions General Smuts saw that for 
India it might be a question of honour but 
for Europeans it was one of existence. Not a 
word is said about the capacity of the Indians- 
or of the natives. The Imperial Conference 
resolutions does not speak of it, but dealA 
with the question as one of expediency 
when regarded from the point of view of its 
likely effects on the solidarity of the 
Commonwealth Whatever may be said by 
the Europeans there is littld doubt that the- 
real difficulty is the racial prejudice It 
might be due to the fact that the European 
regards every Indian there as a coolie because 
mostly all Indians went there as such and 
the masterly attitude persists stilL He is- 
not prepared to shaie power with those who 
were once hiS employees The Boer sentiment- 
of exclusiveness also accounts for it The 
racial prejudice does not manifest itself only 
in the inequality of political rights but in that 
of the economic and social rights as well the 
latest development is the Class Areas bill in- 
troduced in the Union Parliament last February 
It prohibits Indians to acquire or lease or re- 
new a lease of immovable property in areas 
allocated to the Europeans and also 
lays down that no licences or permits 
to trade within the class area will be 
granted It enables the Government to 
segregate all the domiciled Indians and 
2,. er Asiatics alike for residence and trade 
Ibis segregation means the settmg apait of 
areas and generally such locations will be far 
apart Irani the towns, where tow buyers can go, 
! heS8 me , a “ “■ to many no Indian anil 
l„ 1 “'“P'llreiT repat nation Mr Duncan in 
his speech said that “the Bill was due to the 
SS™ oi T , th ° M'ans in Natal and tho 
Sans .r n J“ of ““petition of the 


g™duL‘ h r,so“m 0 ”“ dl “ sb P' » dim to tie, r 

property* Wherwer an ^ 3 

m S’ w / rope ^ Bets depreciated 
, few desire to go and reside there 
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Sanitary regulations can well rreet this 
difficulty The Indians are to be insulted and 
deprived of their rights because they are 
rising in the scale of civilisation, ethciency 
and education and because the Europeans 
cannot beat them m open and fair competition 1 
And the Europeans are to gmde the 
barbarous blacks of Africa to civilisation r Mr 
Creswell very candid!} confessed that as no 
suitable locations for decent living could be 
found the only alternative is repatriation 
Hq expressed hi-, disgust at the increasing 
wealth and number of traders among the 
Indian community The truth is as some 
witnesses. stated that they had no objection 
to the presence of the Indian so long a* ho 
remain* a labourer and does not embark on 
commercial and other pursuit*, because he 
would beat the western labourer ©very tune 
due to low wages No doubt the last census 
report of South Africa is disconcerting to the 
whites over there as the increase of the 
blacks and Indians is proportionately more 
than that of the whites There is some white 
unemployment there as well But the remedy 
is not to get rid of the other residents by 
Sending them to their countries Will England 
be justified in turning out all aliens becau°e 
there is such a great unemployment here ? 
Die European in South Africa arrogantly 
looks to his own. comfort and position and 
resent* aoy rival however capable in the 
coloured ranks. How far (his policy of racnl 
intolerance will conduce to the good 
of South Africa or the relations of the whites 
and the coloured is for the future to prove 


Turning now to (he position of radians m 
the colonies, wo find the situation in Kenya 
very unsatisfactory It is very deplorable as 
the Colony owes much to Indian labour and 
capital Mr Churchill writes in My African 
Journey — 

“It was the Sikh soldier who tore an 1 onour 
aWe part m the eoo<| lest and pacification of these 
Alncan countries. It is the Ind an trader 
who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all 
sorts of places to which no white man could go 
or in wh ch no white man could earn a living b e 
more than anyone else developed the early 
hegitmtnss of trade and opened up the first slender 
means of communication 

Is it possible for aav government with i «crap 
of respect for honest dealing between man and man 
to embark upon a pol ey ol deliberately ^Queezuu, 
ou the natives of India from region* he has esta 
•Jtthea himself ia under every security of good faith 5 
ilost of all w e a*k is such a policy possible to 


the government which bears sway over 300 millions 
of our Indian Empire ? 

Ye= it is possible The immigration ^policy 
declared in the white paper on Kenya is an 
effective step *or keeping out the Indian from 
Bast Africa It is of interest to note that the 
Charter,^ granted to the British East African 
Company by the Sultan of Zanzibar says 
There shall he no differential treatment of 
the subject of any power as to trade or settle- 
ment or as to access to markets It is now 
tried to, take away or at any rate to restrict 
this ancient right Again of historical 
interest is the fact that one claim of Great 
Britain to the protectorate of East Africa 
was the presence of His Majesty s Indian 
subject* there before the annexation It was 
to protect them that the country was placed 
under British rule Similarly _ was, this 
the one cause of the Boer War* It Is.reipaik 
able how circumstances change the* views of 
the governments once the objects are achieved 

Regarding the present disabilities of the 
Indians they come under the heads of 
franchise segregation ownersip of land, and/ 
immigration which has been already dealt 
with 

Indian* are giren the communal franchise 
All adult Indians male and female are given 
the vote without any special qualifications. 
The franchise is also extended to the members 
of the native states of India The Indians 
claim common electoral roll The Indians 
elect five members and the Europeans eleven 
The Indians thus get a smaller representation 
Communal representation on the legis 
latore has been demanded on the ground that 
the white is superior to the coloured The 
government in granting it sayS that no justi 
hcatioa is seen for the suggestion that it is 
derogatory to any of the communities so 
represented Some supporters of the communal 
system cite the Indian example and I believe 
Lord Hardinge was one of them But Indians 
differ as to the value of that system 

J aud even granted their accep ance" 

m India it is based on different groi ndS 
The Indian* are not in a minority 

in Kenya. Why are they to have only five 
representative*’ They outnumber the whites 
and make no les* contribution to the resoui ce* 
of the state and yet they get less repre*en 
tation Indians as a protest against this bumilia 
tion did not register tbem«elves as voters 
and have not elected any representative to 
the Kenya Legislative Council. 

The other grievance was about segregation 
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is one of the peaceful methods to gam one s 
end Retaliatory measures are uot provoking 
measures bat merely a protest against dis 
abilities suffered abroad, and make the other 
people suffer the same The last Reciprocity 
Bill of the Indian legislature is thus an 
action in tho nght direction 

The Indians should be careful to scrutinise 
every scheme for the emigration of Indian 
labour The character of Indian emigration 
is of much importance The mere fact that m 
the past raostlj labourers were the immigrants 
in other countries accounts for the contempt 
with which they are regarded as a jace in 
any fresh scheme of emigration it should be 
insisted upon that ample provision be made 
for the settlement of Indians as independent 
cultuators and planters as well as teachers 
and ministers of Teligion Emigration of un 
skilled labour should be allowed only when 
the Indian people are satisfied that tho Indians 
already domiciled are free from any dis 
abilities and due arrangements for the decent 
living of the new immigrants are made by 
tho government desirous of Indian immigrants 
It is hoped that the Legislators will bo alive 


to their responsibilities m the matter and 
that the Government of India will not over 
ride their decision in this respect at least 

The policy of the Fmpire is summed up 
iu the resolution of the Imperial Conference 
of 1921, which runs as follows — 

This Conference reaffirms that each community 
of the Commonwealth should enjoy complete 
control over the composition of its population by 
restricting emigration from any of tho other 
communities but recognises that there is in- 
congruitj between the paition of India as an 
equal member of the British Empiie and the 
existence of disabilities upon British Indians law- 
fully domiciled in some parts of the empire The 
Conference accordingly is of opinion that in the 
interests of the solidarity of the British Common 
•wealth it is desirable that tho rights of such 
Indians to citizenship should bo recognised ' 

The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view of 
tho exceptional circumstances of the greater part of 
the Union Tho Representatives of India, while 
appreciating their acceptance of this resolution 
nevertheless feel bound to record their profound 
concern at tho position of Indians m South Africa 
and bone that by negotiations between India and 
South Africa a way can bo found, as soon as may 
be to reach a more satisfactory position’ 
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cpmion which has alwaj 3 condemned British 
morale and exploitation of Ireland and the atro- 
cities which from time to time have been added 
in order to terrorize the people into subjection In 
speaking thus plainly— let it be understood — there 
is no desire to pander to a spin! of patriotic 
self-esteem ' or “to stir up anti British feeling ' On 
the contrary there is an earnest desire to see 
America desist from her own' imperial policies 
taking to heart the lesson to be learned from 
each and every nation that has trod* the Path of 
Empire. There is no desire to paint England 
black but only to examine facts calmly in tho 
light of truth 

Publics opinion then cannot harm India or hold 
her back from freedom Qute the contrary 
Public opinion ls of the utmost importance to her 
if she is i 0 rouse herself and by force of the spirit 
within break the shackles that bind her It is 
not enough for India to struggle within herself for 
Swaraj her leaders must realize the importance 
of world opinion and work for her on an mter- 
national scale. Isolation is impossible for Indix 
vi hat happens there has an loticnat" bearing upon 
every question of world politics and any change 
in her relations to the British Empire has a re- 
volutionary significance reaching to the remotest 
outposts of the globe If doul ts have existed m 
any minds as to what position India actually 
holds in the minds of Britishers the recent 
imperial Conference has dispelled them It is now 
definitely established that India is a Panah in the 
so-called British Commonwealth of Nations. To 
-aoquire full status of nationhood there is no other 
^ay than for India to enlist the sympathetic en 
coaragement of other peoples by establishing inter 
national relations of her own 

Mr Thompson in his first Preface give3 the 
•Mage, Truth has an eternal title to our confession 
though we are sure to be the sufferers bv it as 
reason for Ins publication of the truth about the 
Mutiny yet m the Preface to the American 
edition of his work he sets a limit to the bene- 
ficial effects of that truth and laments that it 
mas* be known outside the Empire. Be feels 
|eenly that Britishers mo«t know the truth 
indians. he admits, cannot help but know it, bat 
tor the rest of the world “it is not their business 
■tbea note bottom page 12o) Tho weaknfss of 
this attitude is apparent and it makes the author 
H^just. At page 12 "i he accuses bj name the 
American llomc Buie League for India of 
spreading an atmosphere of misrepresentation 
regarding the facts of British rule It is well 
Known that men of the type of Lai a Lajpat Kai 
*5® the Rev Dr Sunderland whom Mr Thompson 
all but name3 are not persons to spread mis- 
information alout India wuli a design to black 
Khard the British. Their desire has been and is 
exactly the same as that expressed by Mr 
ihompson in his Preface The futility of Mr 
inompson e wish mado in the note already 
referred to fpago 12 >1 is only equalled by its 
impotence. We of America are amazed that an 
fincliihman. should have been blind to the weak 
0553 ot his position which he thus unconsciously 
reveals 

At page 124, Mr Thompson ridicules the idea that 
ontish influence is the principal factor in the 
fieti Indian legislation recently enacted in America, 
•^d indeed the general anti Asian tendency of our 
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government Tho facts of the case are — and it is 
well that the Indian public should know them — 
that the policy of exclusion of Indians (called 
Hindoos in America) originated through British 
initiative a* early as 1007-08 when the Canadian 
authorities shamefully ill treated the Indian imi- 
grants aud advocated exclusion of Indians from 
Cauadx Tho present Prime Minister of Canada, 
Mr Mackenzie king was the first to put forward 
this idex The Canadian authorities with the 
approval of tho British Government in England 
and possiHy with the full sanction of the India 
Office made the proposal to the American authori- 
ties that they sho ild exclude Indians as they 
excluded the Chinese This proposition was 
presented demi officially as I was told on ex- 
cellent anti only by Lord Bryce the then English 
Ambassador m Washington This proposition was 
made after a not occurred m the city of 
Bellingham (Washington State) when several Hindu 
laborers working in the saw mills were mobbed 
by Americans. These Hindu laborers once belonged 
to the Indian Army and .hey sought assistance 
from the British Consut at Seattle which was 
tlatlv refused. The British Consul even refused to 
see the poor sufferers. 


Since 1908 the British authorities have co- 
operated with those of America m carrying out a 
plan of exclusion of Hindus I understand that 
some of the American offi uls and legislators who 
advocated this plan are British subjects naturalized 
as Americans and are in close touch with the 
British Embassy tn \Vx«hiogton D C la reality 
there is nothing surprising about this especially 
when we consider Bntam a attitude towards 
Indians in Indix By Air Thompsons own 
confession (page 1 IS) Bntons judge Indians 
as slave drivers would and assess the (ir) ♦ 
virtues as a hunter assesses those of dogs ’ 
AVhat wonder then that the Government for India 
dreads the consequences should any considerable 
number of Induns acquire Amcncau citizenship 
and thereby taste the full blessings of freedom and 
human equality denied them in their own country ? 
I know that m one exse tho British Representative 
twice asked that a highly educated Hindu might 
not be allowed to retain Ins American citizenship 
Air Carnegie Ross British Consul General af Saw 
rrancisco once asked the United b tales Govern- 
ment to deport a certain number of Hindus to India. 
Indeed it is certain beyond any possibility of dis 
pule that the exclusion of H ndus from America 
has been earned on with the full consent of the 
British India Government which has never protest- 
ed against this policy 


There are many Indians in California who by 
bard labour working under a torrid sun have 
recta med waste land and some of them thus have 
acquired large holdings. Through the anti alien 
Land Law and the recent Supreme Court decision 
regarding the ineligibility of Hindus to American, 
mtzenship these Indians have suffered a grave 
injustice and lost all tho fruit of their labours but 
Qoveni ® e ° t has offered no protest 
This is not u ero indifference. It is well known 
that the British Government safe-guarded the 
nghta of British subjects in Korea when Japan 
introduced the anti-alien Land Law there. Sh^ 
does not wish to see her once Indian subjects 
grow rich and prosperous outside her domain lest 
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The white paper rejects all proposals of 
segregation The commercial segregation 
was found impracticable and the residential 
segregation is to be secured by building and 
sanitary regulations and not by tho objection 
aole method of racial discrimination Segre- 
gation is to be perpetuated in the Highlands. 
One argument m favour of segregation which 
is some times advanced is that there is the 
caste system with its disabilities in India 
General Smuts says 

I do not see why compulsory segregation 13 
xesented by Indians I have heard of such things as 
caste in India and have heard of such a thing as 
of one Indian entirely refusing to negotiate with 
another Indian and I do not see wliy these 
catchwords freedom and equality should be appliod 
to Indians in Africa. It is a case of treatment on 
its merits We want wlmt is just and fair and to 
place the Indians where they should be ” 

Mr .Andrews replies “The Indians expected 
something better in the Bnti«h connection 
than a return 4 to the evils of the caste- 
system from which they tnemselves are 
seeding to get free They aro not prepared 
to be thrust back into a new caste system 
from outs ae just as they are trying to escape 
from tdo old 

The policy embodied iu the White Paper 
is declared to be based on tho principle of 
Trusteeship for the l tives Hovv the 
whites beat the natives , 3 amply evident from 

Sn ,r nn° n fi C7 / £ r f er u es t0 whlCd «»e natives 
■axe confined and who*e areas are gradually 
diminished from the policy of taxation to 
which the natives contribute £500 000 and 
the nch Europeans only £12000 from the 
policy of the hut-tax which forces every native 
a 1 ? b ^ u ; er and from tbe abominable 
Registration of Labour Acts and master and 
servants Ordinance under which the natives 
are no better than slaves The re lS 
protest of the whites against the natives 
cultivating cotton and becoming farmers and 

to r [pAn U tV S S C demonstra te their desire 
to Veep them as labourers only The whites 
argue that the sudden growth of wealth m 
tho native community if they become in 
dependent cultivators will turn their heads 
-and thus act to their detriment » I hone the 

t n he WK? Ul7 T apprec,ate tbe sympathy of 
the Whites I mentioned the treatment of 
the natives to show that m fact thf* ?! 
nothing of solicitude for the welfare S 

; t e T e r P J; tlS V b ° Z b,t % t 


tho Imperial Government if it decided against 
thou, has adopted tho motto, ‘Every 
European and every African is an asset to 
Africa, every Indian is a liability” Tho 
Indians in no way desire to deprive tho 
natives of their rights and privileges They 
aro more considerato towards them than the 
British But tho racial hatred imported into 
East Africa from tho South is forcing tho 
issue to its oxtremo Tho Indian Govern- 
ment had simply to protest against the 
Kenya decision and this appeared to the noble 
Lord Curzon as a sin for the “subordinate 
dependency 

Uganda, ltc 

The Indians iu Uganda havo no great dis 
abilities. In British Guiauu, as mentioned before, 
there aro no thcoretio disabilities but in 
practice Indians sufllr from many In Fiji 
they havo no municipal and political franchise. 
Thus it is seen that wherever tho Indians 
aro appreciable in number thoy aro debarred 
from political franchise and thoy suffer other 
disabilities as well 


USA. 

So much for tho Indians in the British 
Empire Tho position of Indians m the United 
btates 13 quite unsatisfactory Their admis 
sion has long been prohibited. Tho Indians 
are not well treated socially and this is 
especially the case m the Southern States 
TK? r ? .1 6 co ou !; prejudice is very strong 
Ihe Indians aro debarred from the rights of 

ThL Z « nS f UP i ? hey cannot be naturalised. 
Ihe naturalisation law passed m 1790 pro- 
* ld ? d that a °y aben being a free white 
JJES? , m,ght become a citizen The same 
tinn lnwl° UD i d j P ace 10 successive natoralisa 
and thn, Ind ‘?? S US ? d to get naturalised 
?n i W he nghts of citizenship But 
f Jo 6 S"? 16 ®® Court held in Mr 
, S “ " Indians cannot be natur- 
i. ausea as citizens because they are not 

This 11 acts 1 ret r the ‘f™, free wh ^ fe aliens,’ 
had been ll°r SP ^ CtlVe ^ and n11 Indlans who 
ciiensh.n Jf eady nafuraI ‘sed lost their 
Sat eS rh.u nowatf cmpted in California 
citizenshm w** 160 °* those ineligible for 
also lnelmthin^f 10 . tbe states should be 
14th amendi x. cltlzensh, P though tbe 

the State m whicV^heV reside > U S A ^ 
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that prosperity render unrest w India mo-e 
difficult to control 

It is a fact, also beyond dispute that British 
au'honties do not wi»h to see any large body of 
Indian students coming to America to attend our 
Universities lor this tea>ou it is very difficult 
for Indian students to secure passports to 
come to America. We hear it said that there are 
secret service men stationed here whose sole 
business is to keep watch on the Indnn students 
and to black list those who may le inclined to 
expose the truth about British rule in India 

The most subtle anti Asian propagandists 
among us arc the highly placed British visitors 
to America and their friends the Anglo-Americans 
They preach Anglo- American friendship for World 
Peace and to conserve the supremacy of the 
Whitp Race and to check the menace of the so 
called rising ti le of color Of these the most 
k icce sful liave been Lord Balfour Air Baldwin 
Air Lli \d (jeoree Air Iiooel Curtis Air Philip 
kw of the Rhodes foundation Sir tredencl 
Avhito, Sir valentine Chirol and others It is an 
open secret in Araer ca that the Australian Premier 
Bruce wants an understanding with America so 
that the latter will co operate with Great Britain 
when the time comes to attack Japan For the 
samo reason Americana are urged by Britishers 
like Air By water not to relax control over the 
Philippines because they hope that some day 
the British Navy may make use of its harbors, 
ror the same reason Anglo-Americans support 
the Singapore base because that will help 
Anglo-American naval cooperation in the Pacific. 
Only recently one of the Highest American 
authorities on the Plullipine luestion said that 


but that Empires are doomed to decay Great 
Britain cannot escape her doom it is merely a 
a lueation of time Oae hundred and fifty years 
ago the trench philosopher Turgot when asked 
about the expediency of the Government of Louis- 
WI going to the aid of the revolted Colonies of 
North America answered by announcing as an un- 
escapable law that like npo fruit frou its stem all 
Colonies will separate from the parent country 
and all subject peoples will emancipate themselves. 
This is unquestionably true but eveats may bo 
hastened by wise handling and the results as in 
America in 17 <6 are to the advantage of all 
parties lust as Ireland in 1923 the United 
States in 1776 so India today needs the baching 
of world public opinion before she can hope to 
nse to her true status of nationhood. The spirit of 
individu ilism which characterizes her ancient 
and honorable civ Nation and of which she is 
justly proud has of late so rapidly taken on 
nationalistic expression that a furtbei development 
in the line of international consciousness is already 
manifesting itself If the leaders of India wish 
to see their country free then tliis line of operation 
must not be neglected and it is high time that 
steps be taken to organize her people for action on 
an international so.-ilp Mo tnio fr.oml of India. 


accorded to the hbpmos by the American Govern 1 
V 3 ^ d ,' rect menate , t0 British rule in India, 
because Indians may be expected to demand 
similar concessions uu 


i,ii 1 , 1 n!?, r ^i d ‘i aon i stratc3 “answerably that nation* 
like individual-, have a soul which is undying 


an international scale No true friend of India 
can object to see her working along every line that 
will aid her in the attainment of freedom 

Let India not forget that America looms largo 
m world politics today and that Great Britain 
depends upon America for support With her 
p, r , ol ^,n Prestige as revealed in THE OTHER SIDE 
ur mt, ALhUAL it becomes absolutely certain 
tnat in order to maintain a grip upon her Empire 
m Asia the approbation of America must bo with 
her something more powerful than battle-ships If 
to gain this sunpo-t thousands of Britishers come- 
over to cultivate American public opinion then. 
India must realize that she cannot ignore America^ 
Wasiuxgtov D C 
December 1926 


gleanings 


The Painter of Children 

and become so id entil ed with Irencli art 
?°hmg "American seci^to & 

&Vn.hT"“ “ 5 "^ ad " •» &.S. 

Mary Aassatt will bo remembered a, the painter 


m S ,t e 1113 H 10 , c Jcs of a painter and 

wrotoT 1 f,u^< 5 he ^ 3,I \ d o£ a s,st °r of charity 
0,0 Kroa t french critic. Also 
o' 0 ,', 3 10 her if it wore a religion. ’ 

U iiSt ™ emo 1“ "takes a furiher observ ation 
t ouchur* Orfp P t! ° “ 0 llfe a u d 111 ,s Profound and 
feehnl? thiPfho that she has a strong 

lTof fimitw‘ o b f m pla S, 0f tb ? cLlld m human Ufa 
ono t Zt, , \h£ 0 £ ancc V hence lie represents at 
™ 0 ooth tlio present and tlia future is the 

conti mLuon oMh o JP* n0 S essar y medium for the 
WhSPm rG ta aad ,t8 Perpetuation 
tho Salon a emr'ds by her in 

5 hS ISfili aJ" > * «»»■»« Tboro 

name with tho iaj rcssiomsts. In //« l feral l 
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One of Mary Cassatts portraits of a chid 
Her feeling •vs as that the place of the child u 
human life is of limitless importance 



-IN THE OAEDEN , 

From a pastel by Miss Cassatt, a medium si e 
•worked as well as paint. 



Debras a portra t of SI ss Cassatt 
I recosn zed my true masters ” she said to her 
b ographer Segard I adm red Manet. 

Courbet and Degas 

Trib e is a forceful editorial that may be safely 
cred ted to the distingu shed ent c Mr Royal 
Cortissoz 

Mary Cassatt ,vas a remarkable woman the 
com rad of those painters who under the banner 
of Impressionism acli eved somethmg like a revol 
ubon in modern art The wiof of Degas makes 
perhaps the lest epitaph upon her whole career — 
That is genuine.’ At the close of the famous 
exhibition of 18 9 in which she and the others 
affirmed their independence there was a surplus m 
the treasury W ith her share of it Miss Ca&satt 
bought p cture3 by Degas and Manet. That, too 
was 1 ke her She lived utterly for art 

She had the gift the flair but it took timo 
before she found herself Go nz abroad wli le she 
was still a young girl to be a painter she stray ed 
momentar ly into the stud o of Charles Chaplin 
a graceful Salonnier Aga nst h s routine habit 
she promptly rebelled and sought instead the 
insp rat on of t e old ma ters. Rather oddly she 
found it 1 rst at Parma Th s keen observer this 
practitioner of an essentially French and modern 
directness who-e tenderness nei er lured her away 
from the exact statement of fact actually began 
her apprenticeship by Iod* samraton m the 
melting Corregg o«ity of Correggio After Italy 
came bpa n but with a 6useeptib lity to Rubens 
rather than to Velasquez in the stimulating pageant 
of the Prado a susceptibility 60 ardent that it 
ultimately can ed 1 er to Antwerp and intense 
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wor ^ s of the great Hernias Vet entrance of numerous fine matures into divers 
wese nutations were bit preliminaries to the American collecLons private and public. Her 
m Pans ^ eve ^ opmen ^ °f her talent. That ensued judgment on a work of art was impeccable 

“ Ltterarj Digest 



nn. n LA Hi AT TFA 

of , lhe ‘“PresMomsts her always 
ad limed masters is well illustrated in this 
canvas by Miss Cassatt 




raMto liV i ranl her biographer w tut they 

tliat sheforejathcred ^ wniiThn was 88 an C( i ual 

bho and D £ were »iSL?cs ImilfCSSIOtllSt Kroup 

hcrtUa%er U pcn^S°\ ,1° her , ^oxy that 
claniy w era wnK ! ,s,on . her teOmical 
of themes bl^eSc& n KViS m ® 3t J*W»le 
and thur mo then, 1 IS? *?„„ piaurcs of children 
luxo dnftod into SninSttSSu *9. Um ? t l oouldnt 
a mud bho \ a ,nd ^ <> ro 

•»*«, U should S iu ' sk ' p T s of her 
judicious connoisseur and lud i 1 * do with “S 


Cuff Link Watch— the Latest Style in 
Timepieces 


This latest mode of wearing the watch has been 
introduced m Germany as a substitute for the 
the wrist watch It is a cuff link time piece* and 
fairly accurate in spite of its dimmutive size, it is 
claimed One advantage it has over the wrist 
watch is that the shirt sleeve doesn t have to be 



Guff Link Watch 


drawn up part way to the elbow in order to see 
hands aro . Pointing The link on the 
9*®f ®‘ de 13 hinged and folds flat against the 

thetanSS &“ perm,t “ sy ,nscr “ m ' hro “- I > 


New Thrills are Found u Giant 
Water Ball 

hM,n^lr ra J er .H 11 f° urt een feet in diameter. 
Hiil h LSfl d, Jrlv 01 ?? , ! c r c at Avalon a Catalina 
tkTuu resor t - olT the California coast provides a 
thnllmg water game for swimmers Half of the 
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loung Shaw Flying Kite and Close V e\v of Its 
Head with Butterfly Jlcssenger at Bottom 
^ard the reversal of procedure in ordinary kites 
■A feature of the des gn is the arrangement of the 
®I C3 > which have movable centers that give the 
finect of wink ng Another innovation 3 a butteifly 
ugure, four feet across that tan be made to soar 
up on the string as though attacking tne dragon 


Wizard of the Forge 

Working in an ordidary blacksm th shop ith 
cnide tools James Cran of Plainfield N J has 
wide attention by reproducing the beauty 
Of flowers in metaL The only tools used, were 
a . croas-peen hammer tODgs of various sizes 
ii er f an< * on ® or two other simple implements 
an of which were made by the sm th himself ilr 
' jra P , works entirely from memory ns ng no 
model He studies ni3 object closely fixes it 



Lokamanya Titah 
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not gun loaded w ith tear gas under 1 800 pounds 

E ressure, sufficient to send a mob of 2000 men 
ome weeping bitterly 

There was a li^ht tnaclnne gun "with a demount 
able stock so that it could bo turned into a 
revolver capable of finn„ several 1 undred shots 
in a minute. or tl rowimr an incendiary bullet that 
would explode the gasoline tank of a bandit car 



SbtouW tumble out* aIm ° St before 1116 ooca 


use of plain cothes men It was a 3S-caliber 
gun lmng 200 grains of lead but with a barrel 
so short that it slips into tho coat pocket and can 
be fired through tho coat without stopping to draw 
it 

There were tear gas cartridges for re valve-g- 
one of them stopped loll angry gamblers in a 
single raid ono night— bullet proof vests that 
enaLlo a man to walk n„ht up to a spi ting revol 
ver hand grenades in different colors, four of 
them each color signifying the contents, which 
ranges from a mild little sneezing gas for mixed 
mobs containing women and children to the 
strongest of tear gases for barricaded desperadoes. 
There wero motorcycles with armored shields 
and bullet proof glas3 windows their sidecars 
equipped w ith machine guns and sawed off not 
guns. 

There was a suitcase liandlo for bank messen 
cers bags harmless so long as the owner holds 
it but t] rowing out clouds of tear gas if any 
unlucky bandit should force tho messenger to 
drop the bag and a briefcase for bond messengers 
that worked the same way 

A pretty little desk ornament, sometimes in 
the form of a lizard or modeled after a racing 
greyhound turned out to l>e a gas bomb Connec- 
ted to a radio C-battery with wires and switches 
at each door and window it is designed to protect 
your house from burglars or phiced on the 
cashier s counter with a foot button on the floor 
it will guard against holdup men 

Two neat l tile mckelplated devices which 
might be mistaken for some new kind of auto- 
mobile ventilator were screwed on a car in 
place of the cowl lights. A button on the floor 
W?,? the P? t0 , a ,anJi of cas and when pressed 
distributes blinding tears among all within a 
raDSe 011 ei *ber side of the automobile, 
exhibits of devices for fighting crime 
j ^aned l it even more space was 

K?, l ° traffic-control equ pment-somethm" 
i!« S burned pol ceman with his locust stick 
a a f , j here ' vo , re automatic lights of 

iinrpn n i^ n fi? kinds metal markers that can be 
new t Ia?}* and will last for years 

stand nn fr,?* P a D i ts for s gns guaranteed to 
eeks P 10 ^ coistantleavy traffic 
Md *£* „!?, T me . E,uc £ t, opether bke fly paper 
*^ s J apped dowD and left for the 
P^ssmg auto tires to iron into place 


Cities and palace* arise 
From" the eddm >ea as the day wind dies 
Shadows lengthen flowers lose 
In twilight calm their lustrous hues 
iho thirsty gardens breathe again 
As though they had a dream of rain 
And through the floating fragrance pass 
Tawny figure's treading the grass 


IN AN INDIAN GARDEN 

Br E R SPEIGHT 


Th«^ hJ 1Dd . nois l e| ess, as they bear 
Ht of ’ , , atet everywhere - 
Farthen jars of gourd like monld 
S™1 1D l be dc "> da J a Of old. 

Th. h 1 b a “ d root the 5- deftly fl.og 
Ihe gleaming g,f t oI hfa , b a bn * 

fib “S*™? of wanderers eyes 
And their delight as the daywind dies. 



THE COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM 

Br BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 


T HERE have been many great empires in 
the world, bat sooner or liter they 
have all perished The Roman empire 
lasted long because it was tbe rule 
not of a family but of a whole nation 
Snch also is the modern British 
empire in India it has been created and 
maintained by the genius energy and 
perseverance of the British race Therefore 
the fate of this empire naturally depends 
upon the intellect and character of the 
Englishmen Scotchmen and Irishmen who 
come out to rule India as civil servants 
and military officers 

The British Indian empire was not in 
its origin a deliberately planned thing It 
grew op almost accidentally without any 
farsighted preparations at first But after 
its establishment, a^ soon a3 the neighbouring 
Powers had been curbed (by Clive) a new 
administrative system had been set up (by 
Warren Hastings) and the vexatious question 
of land revenue settled permanently ( by 
Cornwallis) a great genius and true impena 
list came to govern India. He was the 
Marquis of Wellesley On the one hand he 
greatly expanded the boundaries of the 
East India Company s dominions and made 
the British Power paramount over almost 
all the Indian princes And on the other 
hand he carefully planned to gi '0 P®* 
manence to that empire by improving the 
efficiency of the English administrators and 
thereby enlisting the interest and affection 
of the people on the side of their foreign 
rulers. A trading company had saddenly 
become the ruler of millions of men ana 
thousands of square miles but its servants 
were still chosen for the purposes of trade 
and not trained for the work of government 
Wellesley saw this weak point in the 
British imperialism of his day and set 
himself to remedy the evil with his charac- 
teristic energy He tried to mako the raw 
young civil and military officers of tbe 
Company* fit for their task by first teaching 
them the laws and languages of the people 
thoroughly and also improving their general 
education in a college directly under his 
control 


The internal decay of tho Mughal empire 
and the corruption of the old civilization 
and government of the country which 
reached their climax about the nuddlo of 
the 18th century had first tempted the E. I 
Company $ chiefs m Bengal and Madras to 
throw away the pen for the sword and to 
embark on a policv of empire making which 
promised to be at once easy and profitable 
But this same moral decay of the country 
threw a heavier burden upon the English 
administrators who replaced our native 
rulers As the authorities in Fngland were 
slow in directing their agents in India to 
undertake the open and full government of 
Bengal and the Company s factors and 
clerks were unfit to act as magistrates 
judges and ambassadors —the newly conquered 
provinces of Bengal and Madras had to pass 
through the terrible misery of a period when 
the English m India enjoyed power without 
responsibility For the good of the people 
as well as for the permanence of British 
rule ia India it was imperatively necessary 
that India's new masters should be properly 
educated Wellesley s statesmanship lay in • 
seeing this need clearly and carrying out the 
necessary reform without waiting for the 
Directors sanction 

Foundation of tue Collfoe of Fort William 

Lord Wellesley came to Bengal in May 
1798 as the arbiter of the destinies of millions 
of people of various languages manners 
usages and religions The British possessions 
in India then formed one of the most 
extensive and popnlous empires in thb world 
and included Bengal Bihar Orissa and 
Benares, the Company s jagir m the Carnatic, 
the Northern Ci rears the Bnramahal and 
other districts ceded by Tipu at the peace 
of Senngapatam in 179 <> Ti tse most 
opulent and flourishing parts of India were 
under the more immediate and direct 
administration of toe European civil servants 
of the East India Company 

Bat the qualifications of the civil servants 
in Bengal — and still more m Madras and 
Bombay seemed to His Excellency very 
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unsatisfactory, M d to immcd.ato attention “ th”a Sov^no?-' 

was drawn to their improvement no sen Q euCra[ m Council tor the purpose ol becunn^ to 
that the evil arose principally from a defect the people of this empire the benefit of the aouent 


at the source and fountain head of the 
service, tix the education and habits of the 
junior cml servants sent to this country 
Tlie ago at which they usually arrived in 


accustomed laws ol the country, administered 
in the spirit of the British constitution Iliey 
should bo well intormed of tae true and sound 
pi maples ol the British constitution and sufficient- 
ly (-rounded in tho general principles of ethics civil 


India was between 16 and lb years, and the jurisprudence, the law ot nations, and general 


education received by them at Home was 
confined to commercial and mercantile 
studies, so that their ignorance of tho 


history in order that thej may bo enabled to 
discriminate tho characteristic difforeneo of the 
several codes of law administered within the 
British Empire in India and practically to combine 


languages, laws, usages and customs of tho tho spirit of each in the dispensation of justice, 
people whom they had to govern was latneu- and the maintenance of order and «uod Rovem- 
b raent really, their early habits should l»o so 

taDl ® , . „ . . , . formed as to establish in their minds such solid 

As a Temedy for these detects Wellesley foundations of industry, prudence, integrity, and 
realized that, in order to quality for the religion, as should effectually guard them against 
discharge of their duties which were of a those temptations and corruptions with which the 
r ed and complicated nature and mvolvcd g® 

the combined punciples of Asiatic and \them in every station, especially upon their first 
European policy and government, — the arrival m India nor should any precaution be 
education of the junior civil servants must relaxed in India, which is deemed necessary in 
ho of a mixed nature its found ition must England, to furnish a sufficient supply of men 

£« 0 SWW !° fill !>*!*, on-SP "l*tabUte»Vth 


bo judiciously laid in England, but tho 
superstructure must be systematically 
completed in India 

The following remarks of the Governor- 
General on the magnitude aud importance 
of the duties of the European civil servants 
are still of interest to us — 


credit to themselves and with advantage to the 
public. Witnout such a constant succession of men 
in the several branches and departments of uus 
Government, the wisdom and benevolence of the 
law must prove vain and inefficient" 

The importance of the mastery of Indian 
languages by the European civil servants 


Tho duty and policy of the British Govern- was recognized by Wellesley so early that 
ment in Indu require that the system of confiding a few months after his arrival in this 
the immediate exercise of every branch and -ounh-v } 1B hud issued s notification C21st 

.12 to, European?, SSSer iW dSSuol St tom Tod 

after tho 1st January 18ui, no civil servant 


educated in its own service, and subject to its 
own direct control, should be diffused as widely 
aa -possible, as well with a view to the stability 
of our own interests as to the happiness and 
welfare of our native sutjects The civil 
servants of the English East India Company can 
no longer be considered as the agents of a 
commercial concern. They are in fact the 
ministers and officers oF a powerful sovereign , 
they must now be viewed in that capacity with 
reference, not to their nominal but to their real 
occupations. They are required to discharge the 
iubiIii ns of Magistrates Ju tees Amt>a sadors, 
and Govemois of provinces Their duties are 
those ot statesmen in every other pait of the 
world. With no other characteristic differences 
man the obstacles opposed by an unfavourable 
climate by foreign language by the peculiar 


would be deemed eligible to any of the 
following offices unless he had passed an 
examination in the laws, and regulations 
enacted by the Governor Gcneial and in the 
language 0 , a knowledge of which was 
declaied to be an indispensable qualification 
for them — 

Persian aud Hindustani for the office of 
Judge or Register (sic) of any Court of 
Justice. 

Bengali for the office of Collector of 
Revenue or of Customs or Commercial 


usages an l laws of Int-C and by the manners Resident or Salt Agent in the provinces of. 
ol us intub tints Thnr educahm should be Bengal ot Orissa. 

Hmduslam for tbo ota of Collector of 
ot the edwotw* of persona destined tO BirmUr p 6 e , ue . ot Castom os CoHmesciai 

occupations in Eirope To this foundation should K0; » ldei it or Agent for the provision of opium 
be added an mtjraale acquaintance uh the m the province of Bihar or Benares 


hh.tc.ry, Jang rages, customs and manners ot the 
pe. pte of India wnh the Muha nnutUii and Hindu 
codes of uw and religion aDd with the pilmtal 
xnd vorommul interests and relations of Great 
Unlam in Asia. Tt-ey should le regularly in- 
6tructed in the principles and system which 


College of Foit Willum was founded 
by Wellesley in JL8U0 He was so eager 
to see tho College at work, that he opened 
it and appointed the teachers without waiting 
for the saactioa of the Court of Director* 
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at Home. The actual opening of the college 
dates from the 24th November 1800 on winch 
date lectures commenced in the Arabic, 
Persian and Hindustani languages. 


Tue College Started 

The Governor General was to be the 
Patron and Visitor of the college The 
members of the Supremo Conned and the 
Judges of tho Sadar Diwani and Nizamat 
Adalats were to bo its Governors The posts 
of Provost and Yico-Provost were conferred 
on the Revd. David Brown, and Rovd 
Claudius Buchanan A B 

The primary duties of the Provost were 
to superintend and regulate the general 
morals and conduct of the junior ci/il 
servants 

The following were the first Professors 
appointed to the college — 

For teaching the Laws aud Regulations 
enacted by the Governor General in Council 
etc-, for the civil government of the British 
territories m India G H Barlow 

(John Herbert Hannglon succeeded 
Barlow in 1801) 

Hindu Law and Sanskrit H T Colebrooke 
Hindustani John Gilchrist 

Persian Language and / N B Edmonstone 

Literature \ Francis Gladwin 

Arabic and Persian languages 
and Muhammadan Law Lt John Bailhe 

Greek and Latin Classics Revd Claudius 
Buchanan 

Bengali and Sanskrit Revd William Caroy 

1 st May 1801 

Tamil Revd J Poezold 

Natural Philosophy Dr James Dinwiddle 

4 March 1S01 

Modern Languages Monsr Duplessis 

5 March 1802 

(Matthew Lurasden appointed assistant to 
Lt Bailhe as Examiner in Persian 11 May 
1801) 

The establishment of maulavis and pandits 
was on a very liberal scale The Arabic, 
Persian, Hindustani and Bengali Departments 
had each a Chief Monshi on a salary of 
Rs. 200 a month, and a Second Munshi on 
Rs. 100 a month There wero besides 50 
subordinate munshi3 —20 for the Persian 
B-'cartroent, Id for the Hindustani, b for the 
Bengali at Rs 40 each, and 4 lor the Arabic 
Department 


The teachership of the Braja bhasha was 
offered to Lillu Lai Ravi in February 1802, 
and that of tho Marathi language to Vaidya- 
nath — a Marathi Pandit, m February IbQL 
under the superintendence of W Carey For 
Some important stations m the diplomatic 
service of the Company, proficiency in Marathi 
was considered an essential qualification 

The Bengali and Sanskrit Department was 
placed under the following heads — 

Professor Revd Wilham Carey, D D 

Chief Pandit Mnttunjoy Vidyalanfcar 

Second Pandit Ramnath Bachaspati 

Subordinate Pandits Sripati Muhheiji 
Ananda Chandra 
Raj ib lochan 
Ka-hinath 

Padinalochau Churamam 
Ram ram Bose 

It may interest tho reader to know that 
Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar was 
appointed Sherislitadar of the Bengali Depart- 
ment of this college on 29th December 1841. 
This was tho starting-point in tbo public 
career of tho greatest educationist of modern 
Bengal * 

The Provost, Vice Provost and all tber 
Professors after completing 7 years’ service 
in tho collego, were entitled to pensions, the 
amount of which should in no case be less 
than one third of their salary, for the rest 
of their lives 


Wno Were to be Tauoht 

The benefits of the institution were 
primarily extended to all junior civil servants 
Dowly appointed for the Presidency of 
Bengal, and to all those on the Bengal 
Establishment who - were of less than three 
years’ standing They were to spend a term 
of three years at the college during which 
their sole public duty was to undergo the 
prescribed studies Similar privileges were 
given to the junior civil servants of Madras 
and Bombay a«, from considerations of both 
expense and uniformity, it was thought 
undesirable to establish similar colleges at 
Madras and Bombay Provision was also 
made for the newly arrived railitaiy cadets 
of the Company to bo admitted to the College 
of Fott William This was the first step 
towards the regular instruction in Hindustani 
of the officers belonging to the native corps 

. College of Fort William Proceedings -Borne 
Dept Miscellaneous Ao. o74 pp 22 23 
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Every student in the college of less than 
thxee years’ standing used to receive a fixed 
allowance of Rs 300 a month, with frco 
quarters and board 

The college year was divided into four 
terms of two months each, with four vacations 
of one month each The following list shows 
the number of students attending lectures in 
the different subjects in tho third term of 
1S01 — 


Persian language 

36 

Arabic 

8 

Hindustani 

32 

Bengali 

b 

Modern languages 

6 
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lue older civilians and military ofhcors 
who had mastered tho laws and languages of 
this couutry were to be selected for diplo- 
matic and judicial appointments 

Promotion of Learmno 

It was Wellesley’s intention to make the 
study of Oriental literature and law the 
principal aim o( the Oollej, of Fort Wilham 
In order to facilitate tho acquisition of tho 
by tho students, 
text books in these languages wero composed 

StoW U u lul 0nen,al ' t0lU 1,010 

™. b ; th0 “Uego Staff, either at the 
of mh f ‘t he ® 0Tern ment or with the help 
“ o .f“ b f r,ptl0 ° 8 from >t Learned Indians 
fw.tl , mone 5 rewards from the College 
Council for producing useful literary works 
A copious library, it was thought, would 

Stadtr r 1 Mp tho Professors and 
students alike m promoting the study of the 

able'nmdpd^h ° £ collected many valu- 
Sre Arabic P°f S “ < *PS ,W '“"Pujea and 

^3U=5i E? led^to 

43"™ i&tp 43’*' 

ravages of time, accident and neglect Tbev 

'» t \}'pS°TVe n l„u“r/ U wLrr^ r l l 

mTnf'LfS U ” d „ 0r Xs l w e , d y" IS 0 ' 

others were afterwards withdraw" fra" 


and transferred to tho Libraries of tho India 
Office, London, and Uie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 

In its early da>s tho collcgo used to 
lend books out, but m consequence of tbo 
loss of many volumes tho practico was dis- 
couraged and on 1st August IS07 a resolu- 
tion was passed by tho Collcgo Coancil 
imposing restrictions on tho borrowers 
Such learned natives as had occasion to 
consult books, or to mako extracts, were 
required^ to visit tho collcgo for that pur- 
pose No book was to bo taken away from 
the library by any native, excepting such 
works as ho might bo employed by order of 
tho Collcgo Council to translate, and even in 
that caso a special order from the College 
Council under tho signature of tho Secretary 
was required before any book could bo 
issued In 1833 the number of European 
printed books was about 3,224, Oriental 
printed books about 11,718, and Oriental 
manuscripts— some of which were highly 
illuminated and of great rarity — 4,225 * 

Its Oriental Pcdli cations 
It may interest the reador to know that 
Bengali prose began long before Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar To satisfy the 
curious reader I give below particulars of 
so “° °» tho Bengali books which were 
published under the patronage of this 
College — 

tw P> a jQl>aditva chanlra. History of Rajah 
rratapaauya from the beginning of the reign of 
n?i d 0 !, hat of Jahangir by Ram ram 
S.} 180 1L n 10 a 9tlior who was a Subordinate 
pandit in the Bengali Department of the college 
a ™, ward ° { Ra ,300 fonts composition 
iroo V he ^ D , ce0 Co«“Cil He also published in 
Mpimala an original composition in Bengali 
prose in the epistolary' form 
nf p„£k J i ^ruhnacJiandra chantra The History 
“ lvnshnachandra Rov of Rnshnagar 

ffihS vif? correspondence between the Rajah 
■ “ClKli In the early period of their m- 
Be i° 0 e n t Published by the Serampur 
wai a Kitt^, i 80 ° a Jbe author, Rajib-lochan 
of thu e pandit in the Bengali Department 

oi M&g “”*11 » de£«da»t 

translated from the 
original Sanskrit by M nttunjoy \idyalankar, the 

to *th? were transferred 

WKkA W 

am conditions. 7 conshtuted Public Library on 
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Chief Pandit in the Bengali Department of the 
•college (Senrapur ISflS) 

4 Rajaiah or a history of the Kings of Delhi 
and a General History of the Hindus were also 
•composed by Mnttunjov Yidyxlankar 

5 Purusha Panksha or the Test of Man a 
work containing the moral doctrines of the Hindus 
translated from the Sanskrit by Haraprasad Rai 
a pandit attached to the College (1815) 

G Dialogues intended to facilitate the acquiring 
of the Jkngah language (1801) and a Dictionary 
of the Bengali Language (ISIS' were published by 
the Revd William Caray m 1815 


Apart from the grammars, books of 
fable-, ethics, etcL, which were specially com 
posed as class books, other works of great 
utility and ment in the Sanskrit, Arabic, 


Persian Marathi and other languages were 


published and the public are indebted to 
this institution for much addition to the 
general stock of knowledge Many improve- 
ments were introduced in the various 
branches of Oriental printing, such as the 
casting of a new and improved fount of 
Devnagari type for the Sanskrit books under 
the superintendence of Carey It is with 
satisfaction that we find among the literary 
notices of the college under date July 
1805, that the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
went into half shares with the college in 
granting an annual stipend of £450 to the 
Protestant Missionaries of Serampnr 
towards defraying the expenses of publishing 
the original texts of some of the most 
ancient and authentic Sanskrit works with 
English translations The Ramayana was 
the first book to be published under this 
scheme 


CONV OCATION 

On the convocation day, which generally 
fell in the month of February, disputations 
in the Oriental languages were held by the 
students appointed by the College Council 
There were one respondent and two opponents 
The respondent defended a position asserted 
by himself in the course of a short thesis, 
while the chief opponent advanced four 
arguments and the second brought two 
against the respondent’s proposition Each 
opponent, after he had finished his arguments, 
had to read a short thesis stating his 
own opinion on the subject A professor or 
examiner was appointed as moderator whose 
duty it was to stand by the respondent to 
regulate the discussion in order that it 
might be conducted with becoming propriety 
and to confine the parties to the question 
It is interesting to note tnat this was similar 


to the practice which is still followed by 
indigenous pandits all over India, and which 
also used to prevail in the Universities of 
mediaeval Europe 

The subjects of these disputations were 
very interesting, such as — 

Bejgali 

The distribution of Hindus into castes retards 
their progress m improvement (1S03) - 

The translation of the best works extant in the 
Sanskrit into the popular languages of India* 
would promote the extension of science and 
civilization (1804) , , 

A knowledge of the Bengali language is or 
great importance for _the transaction of public 
bustness in Bengal (1807) 

HliDCaTAM 

The suicide of Hindu widows by burning them 
selves with the bodies of their deceased husbands 
is a practice repugnant to the natural feelings and 
inconsistent with moral duty (1803) 

The Hindustani language is the most generally 
useful in India (1S02) 

Persia* 

An academical msutution in India is advantage- 
ous to the natives and to the British Nation 
(1802) 

The Persian language is of more utility in the 
general administration of the British Empire in 
India than the Umdastam (18(b) 

Essays* or declamations were also 
pronounced on the Convocation day in Marathi, 
Sanskrit, etc Id 1806 and 1808 the subjects 
of the declamations m Marathi were Fall of 
the Maratfia Enipne, and The Utility of the 
study of the Maratha Language respectively 
When the disputations ended His 
Excellency the Visitor awarded to the students 
who had completed their three years’ course 
of study, the Honorary Diploma inscribed on 
vellum in the Oriental character, purporting 
that the students had acquired such 
Proficiency in certain of the Oriental languages 
as entitled them to a Degree of Honour in 
the same In addition to a Certificate of 
Proficiency and conduct, which every student 
received from the College Council, Degrees 
cf Honour were cons;dered requisite 
qualifications for cerfatn high offices Attested 
copies of such certificates were required to 
be submitted to the Visitor to be entered on 
the public records of Government 

After the distribution of prizes and 
diplomas the Visitor generally delivered a 

* Every student was required to composo one 
essay or declamation in English during the course 
of each term the subject of such essays being 
proposed by the College Council The first three 
essays of each term and the theses pronounced 
at the public disputations in the Onental languages 
were printed in Calcutta for the years 1802 4 
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THE HISTORIAN RAJWADE 

ByJADUNATH sarkar 


T HOUGH ho had been dead to history for 
the last eight years and had made 
philology and sectarian theology the solo 
pursuits of the evening of his life, — the news 
of the actual passing away of Vishwanath 
Kashinath Raj wade on the 3 1st of December, 
1926, has come as a painful shock to all 
who really know and care for Indian historical 
studies. The greatest discoverer, the life- 
long searcher, the exclusive devotee without 
a second love, the most fruitful collector of 
tho raw materials of Maratha history,— aqd at 
tho same time their most painstaking (if 
occasionally inexact or perverse) editor and 
their most speedy and prolific publisher, -has 
been lost to us for ever Time may bring 
forth others to carry on his work , but they 
will bo mere Epigoni,— a tamer race of the 
after born, scanty gleaners after his copious 
harvest , not one of them will devote,— as 
Rajwado devoted— all thoughts, ill passions 
all interests of a long mateless professionless 
lilo to the ceaseless touring of all possible 
and impossible 'find spots” of historical 
records amidst hopeless lack of transport, dis- 
comtort, privation and friendlessness , in the 
teeth of ignorant hostility and suspicion, 
neglect and inertia from a local public whom 
ho had to humour, coax, edacate, and when 
necessary delude 

ltajn ado >vas a penniless collector,— slighted 
by the rich whose scorn ho flung back in 
double measure m the spirit of a Diogenes, - 
suspected and (as he fancied) hampered by 
the instruments of law and order against 
whom ho railed without bound, without season, 
liko one posseted. Hut his actual performance, 
inspite of the severe handicaps of his fortune 
temper and environment, was wonderful He 
was our pioneer par excellence Ho not only 
blazed the irail for us, but ho „was also the 
most daring, tho moat indefatigable, tho most 


extensive and continuous digger in our 
historical “realms of gold ” 

True, K N Sane had got possession of a 
bundle of Marathi historical letters and V V 
Khare had set himself to examine the old 
Patwardhau sardars’ archives earlier and had 
actually begun the publication of their records 
some years before Raj wade send his first 
of volume State papers to the press But the 
former two had found their materials ready to 
hand and could do their copying and editing 
comfortably at home Raj wade, unlike these, 
was the adventurous explorer Ho was the 
true "wandering scholar,” tho typical Brahman 
mendicant-pilgrim (vowed, however, solely to 
Saraswati) roaming all over the land year 
after year in quest of every obscure bhrine 
and sanctuary of his adored Goddess of _ 
History Every scrap of old paper he found 
was a sacred relic to him m his careful 
haudling and meticulous annotation of it 

II 

In his passion to save and publish the 
raw materials of his country’s history, he 
disregarded the laws of ownership— tho un- 
natural ownership of the ignorant and the 
unworthy He carried on his own shoulders 
1 ij l . ot historical papers that he 
wuld beg borrow or steal, (or more conectly 
™ d jV ut ol ignorant villagers),— and de- 
posited. them in secret refuges selected by him. 

P aCe ? xu ere ne7er m ade known to the 
tapis they ““unot bo learnt from his 
B 0 ?'t so J ,hat urrcompllswB, 

£ii%V, P h ,nB ” d ' ” l least not for 

with firort a * ter L a time * P art ed company 
his pnll.hnrH° dy W l ° I 131 ! befriended him . 
lvorkiii hi? T "‘‘i elber Marathi historical 
cnLcmm rf „ b “° broken off by lira acrid 
dOTotid Vili I> ubl10 - E“t no snch 

E booi ^ 1 c ° u eet°r and editor of MSS, 

ha. been tnmrn since lho d £ , h0 
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Renaissance in Europe His find3 were, no 
doubt, more modern, their world-value far 
less , but the dificulties he hal to surmount 
were infinitely greater 

III 

Vishwanath, the son of Kashiuath Raj wade, 
was born at Vadgaon (some miles north-west 
of Puna) oq 12th July ISbl He has given 
a graphic account of his school life with a 
rather lurid picture of the condition of 
private schools in Puna in those days in an 
autobiographical paper of his Sinkiriia Lekh 
Sangraha. At the age of twelve (187b) be 
began to learn Eagli-di, bat left school after 
only four years, and finally returned to his 
village home, win uce he passed the Matriculation 
examination (January 18S2) as a private 
candidate His college career was equally 
interrupted and unduly prolonged, not for 
any intellectual deficiency bat for his fiaan 
cial difficulties and wayward and reckless 
temperament In January 1891 ho took his 
B A degree, thus speading nine years in 
finishing a course that normally requires 
three years only But the time was not 
misspent He read extensively and attentive- 
ly in the Decca.i College (Puna) library, and 
in addition studied Botany at Bhave’s school 
for a year and a variety of additional subjects 
which were not stnctly required for securing 
the B A degree 

At College he shunned delights and lived 
laborious days. He used to row five to seven 
miles on the river every evening, and by 
plain living and gymnastics acquired excellent 
health and staying power In the seven 
years from 1884 to 1890 I was not ill for a 
single day” 

At College, though he neglected to pre 
pare for his examinations, his favourite 
studies embraced practically every branch of 
knowledge on which books were available 
there, — European history, economics, ethics, 
politics, theology, logic, mental philosophy, 
all old and new, original and translated works 
In addition he acquired an elementary 
knowledge of Persian and French 

Raj wade had been married young, but he 
lost his wife just after graduation, and never 
married again, though a year before bis death 
he vainly searched for a new helpmate to 
smooth the last days of his lifo 

At first he took to teachershtp as a profession, 
bnt it was for three years only Next he 
started with a friend a monthly magazine named 

24—8 


Bhashanta > (“Translation)! in 1895, m which 
he began to publish his Marathi reudonng of 
Plato’s Republic and Montesquieu’s Epnt da 
Lois The venturo perished in a shoit time 
in a fire which destroyed the pi ess and all its 
materials Freed from worldly ties by his 
wife’s death, freed from business concerns by 
the fire in the press, Rajwada now devoted 
himself, in tbo spirit of a true sannyasi , to 
his life’s work, tho reconstruction ot Ins race’s 
history on an enduring basis As early as 
1888 he had first conceived the idea of 
correcting the * thousands of errors ’ in 
Captain Grant Duffs History of the Mahratlas 
by research among original materials To 
this task he was inspired by reading the 
original historical letters printed in the series 
called Kavy etihas Sangiaha, and to this task 
he consecrated his remaining days 
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Vishwanath K. Raj wade, b a 1864- 192G 


IV 

The older generation of Maratha scholars 
had put their faith in unautbentic chronicles, 
formal histories, and later narratives. RajwadoJ 
with an impatience and contempt which he 
caTed not to conceal — pointed out that original 
contemporary documents, or state pipers 
proper, were tho only reliable mateuals of 
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speech Wellesley had the satisfaction of 
being present, as Visitor of tho College at 
three annual convocations, when he listened 
to the public disputations and delivered his 
own addresses, from which the following 
interesting extracts are quoted 

Welt£siet’s idea about the College and its 

FUNCTIONS « AS SET FORTH IN UtS SFEECDES) 

1“ 'he difficulties asd danirera of sncn-tsire 
in the most critical ]un ture of irdunit, 

rffiS'S™' “ lhe of Conquered 'and 

“ ,,,e ""■» of return, IT nc?“ 
attended br the extension of oor trade bt tho 
augmentation of onr reeenne and hr the VmS 

SniWt l C,ed " 1 have <™*mp& ?£* 
' h n r onFC,clu 8 satisfaonon and with 

S* bore Observing your suspicions progress 
Rote, rf the Sile«e m f°n ^'aratefS 

Snv“, d n § ‘SASHS 

Ronera M d of estahhshtnn (nr*? 

oro>oe?5r of M? fiSanSs™d oommm^' l 'o” , l!' 0 

S^pWss.’SJt ffHWBB ^ 

for public dote A ™ aSS titia ot»''fiealton 
"H »"• 'cot the ?„Ura SSSHrfe*th?7 MK 5 t 

ministration of affurs on lhe merits of t d 

or description of its public nffiSi It : „ y DUmbe J 
of time It is the duty of at ? n ? Period 

™ * n . Peipefuate the p/ 0 s®n& oflJ statfr 
an uniform system of public institution a e u 7 
permanent and established c i_ , “ su . utl ° n a nd by 

future times' 1 whatever h ^nefiN can *S 

fc,„r S ™ 1 »' ™.?e' n Ll 

to Ae*^tSSS»°^Sa ° f,ny 

three presidencies to resourees of the 

a common P n. ,n * e £ h of thp ™ 

prosperity and hono^f o Tss.m, ate b^e, “ Qtnal 
cipe® views, and «st»n« «f n 1 * 8 ,b eir pnn- 
umre the co-operation of tbL G 2L en,I ? ent and lo 

" Th?P.^,'„S« &Ta,te“r P ° 

tei£JF"t u S- 

posirc prammars and d cimnanrs ^ ,n ed ra ef ’ m 
translations and compilations for i»L P^iwnng 
students in tteir resnW-t«i % ,he nse of the 
Operation of these useM fah^TJ^"^ 18 Tha 
confined to the limits of this W1 * not be 

Empire Suet, SL^o'SK" S3 


diffusion of Oriental literature and knowledge in 
every quarter cf Mis globe [March, 1S03) 

Considerable exertions Lave been employed 
during the 'ast year in publishing elementary works 
«;,^ ne , ral . utlll,y , lI1 ,> 1110 Sanskrit, Bengali. Hindu 
Arabic and Persian languai.es A grammar 
?k 1,0 ii md language has also been composed m 
this college Great improvements have been intro* 
aucrod in ihe art of printing the Oriental characters, 
p,ltlV0 artlst3 «iud several of tho learned 
natives are employed m publishing various works 
pi UriPDtal literature under Iho aid derived from 
tho improved art of pnnimg 

intention of the Statutes is not only to 
provide instruction in tho Oriental languages, and 

Vif? several brioches of study immediately con- 
P 0 ? 1 ™ ™ 1 th p Performance of official functions. 
mlLl 0 Jjrcscnlxj habits of regularity and good 
Principal purpose in founding this 
lha rw. was i tQ '°9H ro tha Junior servants of 
d tf ( bW 0 ™ p3 f D . V i. fr0I 2. aI1 , unduo influence in tho 
t of ,. tbcir official functions and to introduce 

nrnl mtW a" 3 publlc scrv,c0 *0 perfect freedom 
eveemit^ .K de ? ce , from every restraint. 

ST , S t k.ttSou?°& obl, “ uo ° 8 of ttor 

t he mM n «b*ang al u, ? ry view, the Statutes furnish 
thvt mt ?nowii3 d eaforc .t G ' e necessity of acquinng 
officer without which, every public 

of thos^whJ^i?”® depcndan J t upon tho influence 
1 Ti™ bi° k he I s appointed to control 
the' famB&SK acter r of the East India Company, 
remon ilp^nS i^ of our c °untry in this remote 
all those niioa d ^£ m u y 2 u a corrcct observance of 
purpose 0 3 lc L!f hK i have becn ^med for the 
El ' ,n^,'i nng y °u against the evils of 

as?a £ 

sas-tas 

nonest a British Government (.September, 1804 ) 

of law w^| d L°f^ e ? I . 0 ¥? imad an and Hindu codes 
those suWts fa ?’ uta, ? d t y \ be w «rks extant on 
students *1 whlcb ,«be attenuon of the 

course of ,il“ d bo . carefully directed In the 
able prowess year , ^ trusf . that a consider- 

Iearnin" maJe vnth the aid of tho 

of this” Govern m^n^b 0 Pnucipal judicial officers 
couree of i? . establishing a regular 

codes of law dy in ^ Muhammadan and Hmdu 

h«oV?h e „*Oo«l^?“l r 01 Ksutationi apd 
the respet.tahlR Te ana ie ‘ J i under *be guidance of 
department wall ^fi n J earned , Professor in that 
advantage and distmcraL 0 opportunity of 
shall pursue siieh? Ct ^ n to thos ? students who 
attention Such a Murb « with diligence and. ' 

floumhicg 8 and^o'nut^no n ,?^ Just laws wlt!| )n these 
foundation of thS P h^ US P r0V] “ces is not only tho 
hut the mam mUa h r P nf De «f ° f of people, 

gnt.sh Empire mV/, “}L vast Ubno lb * 
Empire is situated „ tb ? , m am=pnng of our 
PiiaTded by the lawf nn^ dlt supplied and 
Government from S tbo Dd re?u ' at,ons of this 

provinces are de vvS all iL ^ r ° 5perl 5 r of thc30 

and commerce and ml r, 9 B0 4 rcea of our revenue 
and stability of 1h»t ^ bllc c,ed,t 30(1 the origin 
y ot that prospenty are to be found in 
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the coda of Lws which you arc now directed to 
study and hereafter de lined to administer to 
expound, and to amend. {Februar, y 1 SOS) 

Tug Fate of tel College 

The Court of Directors had not Wellesley’s 
statesmanship or foresight , moreover, tbeir 
one anxiety was to maintain the financial 
solvency of British India lhey could not 
folly realize the usefulness" and importance 
of an institution like the College of Fort 
William which had been fouoded by Wellesley 
without any previous reference to them In 
their Public letter, dated 27th January 1802, 
they directed the immediate abolition of the 
college and the re establishment, on an 
enlarged scale, of Mr Gtfchrist’s seminary 
which it appears, was in existence m 1799 
Toe Court 8 letter was written under an 
apprehension of a considerable embarrassment 
in the Company s finances, although Wellesley 
assured the Court in his letter of 30th July 
1801 that he had actually provided for the 
current expenses of the college (estimated 
at 4 lakhs pei annum) by new resources 
altogether, ut, by the revival of town duties 
and Government customs The Court’s orders 
were received by Wellesley with the deepest 
regret, but he was a strong man and stoutly 
defended his case in a lengthy letter to the 
Court, dated 5th August 1802 which he 
hoped would induce his roarers to let the 
college continue as ho had deigned it 

Tho Court however, modified their decision 
to some extent and on 2ad September 1803 
directed the continuance of the college until 
further orders, the Madras and Bombay 
writers being excluded from it 

Accordiug to this reduced scale, which 
came uto force from January 1807, the offices 
of the Provost and Vice Provost were deemed 
Onnecasary , all requisite superintendence 
HNght be found in the Professors or in 
occasional visitations of the Govern >r General 
®j; Members of the Council The number 
an< l muushis was curtailed and 
r“® European establishment of the coilego 
henceforth stood as follows 
Capt Udillie Professor of Persian 

aad Arabic Rs. 1 500 

P^ 1 Mouat Professor of Hindu tani 1 OCO 
« r W Carey, Professor of Beugali, 
Sanskrit and Marathi 1 000 

It vr ^ uo * er Secretary and Librarian 1000 
f/»t lth0W Lu n'dan, Examiner oOO 

* *> Macduugall Examiner 500 

The Court of Directors, in their Public 


letter dated 2L May 1806, declared their 
intention to found a college at Haileybury 
near Hertford upoa an enlarged scale, where 
the writers, dittoed for public service in 
India, would not only receivo instructions in 
all tho most u eful branches of European 
learning but would also be enabled to acquire 
a competent knowledge of Orieutul languages 
But as it might not be practicable for the 
students at Haileybury to atuiu as perfect a 
knowledge in Oriental languages as ciuld be 
wished for, their education was left to bo 
completed in India for which purpose the 
College of Fort William was ordered to be 
run on a moderate scale of expense The 
Directors thought that the writers, after they 
had gone through a course of education at 
Haileybury, would be able to complete their 
studies in the Orieutal branches in one 
year at the College of Fort William, provided 
they devoted their time and attention 
exclusively to thi« object 

In accordance with the Court’s instruc- 
tions Mir Abdul Ah and Mirza Khalit were 
appointed in 1807 on a yearly sal ry of 
£b00 and a passage to England to teach Persian 
and Hindustani at the Haileybury College 
whmb continued for nearly half a century 
Still further reductions of establishment 

™. e for R th ? C t Uege of Fort William. 

Lord William Bentinck, acting upon the 
suggestions of the Civil F, nance CmmUtee 
made a radical change in the system of the 
college From 1st June 1830 the estabhsh- 
ment of the college was confined for the 
future to a Secretary and threb Examiners 
(Capt Price, Lt Ouseiey and Lt Todd) w?th 
the requisite number of pandits and munshis 
under the Secretary for the instruction of the 
students. Lectures to the stu enfcs 
disc intioued, and the olhees of the thre. 
Professors together with the m an h,a 
and pandits atiached to them respectively 
were abolished Carey receiving a p0ns(on of * 
K-, MH) per lucoaern Finally in January 
18ol the colle 0 e was merged m the Board 
of Examiners * 


* For a detailed history of the College 0 f * )r t 

Wi ban. see Pro-Wiaga of the College of l 2 
William -flow D'pl ihecelhneous F>t 559 77 
(none of the proceedings voluues are mining but 
the inform uion contained therein ^n be sm P L 
niented fr.a tho pro^eiings of ihe Gen rtl 
D-pmnent nov m the B-o.nl Oweraia nu 
Re. ord Gjfi--) P.nt. U%ebi0.s A i jif* of the 
CnUfQf of fort*tViUiam Cal itu I8ld lit'J anA 
Regulations of the College of Fort WUlun, 18 il 
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history Even before the close of the 19th 
century he had been seized with the passion 
for documents inedites which began to rage 
in France and England only a decade later 
His college life ill spent from the point of 
view of the ordinary degree seeking 
student, had admirably equipped him for this 
task, both in body and mind 

He constantly travelled throughout India 
from Rawal Pindi to Cape Comorin and from 
Karachi to Benares In Maharashtra he 
visited almost overy village walking on foot 



letters, published m 1898 with its long 
careful complcto and learned introduction 
at once established bis famo as the foremost 
historical worker m Maharashtra this 
volume started the series of Ongmal 
Materials for the History of the 
Mara (has (Mai athanchi Jtihasanchc Sadhanen) 
of which there were to come forth twenty 
one more before his death It contained 301 
historical letters ranging in date from 1750 
to kov ember 1761 or eight months after 
Panipat and is an invaluable source for the 
history of that fatal battlo and the events 
leading up to it, as seen from the Maratha 
camps and courts 

Raj wade had rescued a bundle of waste 
paper from a dry grocers shop at Paithan 
it yielded 23 of these precious letters tin 
the original) 25 more wore supplied by 
Yashudev Vaman IChare a poor school 
master of Miraj 76 by Govind Rao Bhanu 
of Wai and 182 by Mr \erande whose 
ancestor had served in Bundelbhand and the 
Doab in the Panipat period These last, along 
with 518 other papers had been kept in a cano 
basketbox in the lumber room of their family 
mansion at Wai in peace and ueglect for 
nearly a century and a half till April 1897 
when Rajwade opened them 

The introduction to the volume covers 
127 printed pages and is full of varied 
information restrained in tone, and free from 
verbosity It strikes mo as tho best intro 
duction he over wrote as it avoids the irre- 
levant prolixity which became a besetting 
sin with him in his old age when his in 
troductions exceeded ln« texts in length and 
dealt with every conceivable subject under 
the moon 


Yishwanath Kashinath Rajwade. Aged 61 years 
—parUy from poverty aud partly f rom an 
obstinate desire not to enrich the British bv 
patromsmg their railways > He was not trou 
bled by the need of carrying any baggage or 
even cash or ciedit money At College he 
ITl a so “ nd sl fP on two tables 
placed together with only a horse blanket 
thro m over them and during his village 
tours he received free meals as a poo? 
Brahman pilgrim Indeed with a grim 

humour he once entered his professions 
the Census return as mendicancy 1 

rcJuJ qU< TI t ,< yi fii e i d 11 1 P edlate and striking 
results IBs first volume of historical 


But neither this volume uor any of its 
successors was a financial success On the 
first volume he incurred a debt of Rs 1 400 
(a part of which was due to a fire) Friends 
of learning like the Cl lefs of Miraj and 
Inchal Karanji, gave some help Prof Bij? 
purbar printed five of the volumes at lus own 
expense at a cost of Rs 2 100 and gave the 
author 50 copies of each on the sale of 
which Rajwade lived ' Thus ho got only 
Rs 600 out of these booh* as 1 e tells us in 
the preface to his sixth volume During his 
travels m search of historical papers up to 
1905 Rajwade piled up a debt of Rs 500 
though he lived like a heimit But the work 
went on It is the most glorious example 
in our own days of the triumph of the 
humaD spirit and true devotion over every 
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obstacle on earth Tfio sannyan s sadhana 
has won for him the realisation of his souls 
quest, m spite of the world the devil and 
the flesh 1 

Raj wades literary output forms 22 
volumes of materials ( sadhanen ) six volumes 
of other historical works and six volumes 
of miscellaneous papers. There is hardly an 
issue of the annual Complc Ren In and Con 
fcrence Report of the Puna Itihas Man dal 
that is nut enriched with his learned and 
informing papers. 

Later in life Rajwade left tho Puna Itihas 
Mandal— he could not loDg agree with anybody 
—and joined the Ramdasi sect at Dhulia 
His later writings and discoveries mostly 
appeared in the two monthlies Itihas am 
Atlihasil and Ram last His latest under 
taking left incomplete at his death was a 
gigantic dictionary of tho verb roots in the 
Marathi language of which he collected about 
20000 examples We pass over his philo 
logical studies and excursions into tho 
history of ancient Aryan culture colonisation 
and ethnology as whimsical or hypercritical 
like Tilah s ventures into the same field 
VI 

In politic's Rajwade was typical of 
a certain section of the Chitpavan or Puna 
Brahmans As his friend and admirer 
hr S.V Ketkar writes — 

“Mr Rajwade believed in the racial super 
lonty of the Chitpavans ihisown community) 
and thus indulged in many controversies 
He onco told mo that he hid taken tho 
connt of tho first rate men in India during 
the 19th century and mentioned among them 
the names of Nana Saheb [of Bithur] and 
Tatya Tope of the famous Indian Mutiny of 
1857 He disbelieved that it is ever 
possible for Englishmen to do justico to India 
The political duty of India is no other than 
to kick the British out of tho land 

But there was a slight difficulty in carry 
ing out this agreeable operation Tho English 
are not only not very kictable, but also 
very scientific. Rajwade had after all 
realised that until tho Indians became a 
highly scientific people they will eict 
remain slaves and subjects The whole 
phenomenon of the disappearance of the 
Maiatha Empire was simply the result of 
inferior science. European nations with 
their superior science were bound to capture 
India 


This view is easily understandable But 
the ignoring of the moral factor in history 
that immediately follows this declaration is 
pathetic m its simplicity when wo remember 
Rajwade s age and antecedents He continues 
“Durrag the times of the last two Peshwas 
British India was regarded as more safe and 
therefore all tho Maratba gold bad already 
gone and settled m British territory prior to 
tho Fourth Mantha War (1817) and tho 
gold had gone there because the Englishmen 
had a gun with a longer range and a more 
systematic judicial system Tho Maratha 
Government failed also m giving to its 
subjects the sufficient sen^o of protection by 
a systematic judicial system the lack of 
which shows inferior science 

Rajwade with an insane hatred of 
modern Europe could not realise m 
spite of bis omnivorous reading in libraries 
that behind a modern Europeau army there 
are years of self control hard training exact 
co ordination of individual eflort, and tho 
brain power of the General Staff— that 
discipline is a moral pioduct and not a matter 
of long range gun® —that an honest law court 
implies something different flora physical 
science or even knowledge of jurisprudence 
To the gross vemlity of the Peshwas officers, 
the debasing vices of the Peshwas family 
tho selfish dissensions of their highest 
nobles and their lack of public spirit (not 
merely in the days of the last two Peshwas but 
even in Shivaji s time) tho peculiar mentality 
of Rajwade undo him blind 

The wide syntnetic power the passionless 
superiority to time and pi ice tho Olympic 
calm the supreme common sense and the 
select and well digested reading — I shall not 
say of GibboD— but even of a second rate 
European historian were denied to Rajwade 
And hence he lived and died a collector and 
could not contribute a single history worthy 
of the name His racial prepossessions his 
fiery temperament, his lack of balanced judg 
ment and sanity and his indiscriminate un 
critical reading robbed him of intellectual 
honesty and he was denied the historian s 
supreme achievement of visualising the truth 
of the past, though ho gained the applause of 
a certain class of narrow provincial (or rather 
caste) chauvinists with whom past history is 
only the bondmaid of current politics of the 
stump orator brand But rest perturbed spirit t 
rest Others will reap where you merely 
sowed 
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1 propose m this article to examine the 
trade figures of recent years to see if 
they indicate any progress of India as a 
manufacturing country My study is by no 
means comprehensne For such a study, 
not a short paper like this, but a bulky 
volume would be necessary My object is 
to bring out prominently so far as I can, 
certain indications and signs, and not neces- 
sarily proofs and demonastrations I should 
be content if what I have tried to bring out 
herein would provide food for thought and 
matter for detailed investigation to more 
adventurous inquirers 

To arrive at correct results in such a 
study, statistics of industrial production are 
necessary For the present, however, they 
are not available except in the case of 
cotton mills When "Statistics Bills” of 
the kind recently proposed for Bombay 
will be passed into law all over the country 
and details of production in all the manu- 
facturing industries will thus be made avail- 
able on a reliable basis, India may be in a 
position of correctly gauging her industrial 
progress from time to time So far, therefore, 
as it is possible to undertake such a study 
UDder present limitations, there is no course 
but to proceed on the basis of trade figures, 
supplemented, wherever suitable, by available 
bgures of production I therefore, desire to 
proceed on this basis m my study and see 
what results it yields 

I have stated that I wish to confine my 
study to recent years” By "recent years ” 

* “? a “ the P er, °d between 1908-09 and 
3924 25, a period of 17 years It may be 
nece'sary to explain briefly why this parti- 
cular period has appealed to me Those who 
have been id touch with Indian economic 
literature since the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
first published bis estimate of the average 
Indian income per head wonld remember 
Ibat^ in 38 3 (the late Mr Justice ItaDade 
a highly instructive address on the 
o cf Indian industries during the period 
18<8-79 to 1892 93, wherein by pro- 
ding cn the ba c is of trade returns ho 
as able to slew that India had ma'i very 


considerable progress in manufactures Then 
in 1910, Prof Y G Kale of the Ferguson 
College proceeded on the same basis and 
earned tho study up to the year 1907-03 
and found further improvement in the pro- 
cess. though tho rate of progress during the 
latter period,??, from 1893 U4 to 1907 OS, 
did not prove to be as satisfactory as in the 
first period Since then no further inquiries 
in this respect have been made, and that is 
the reason why I have taken the particular 
period from 1908 09 to 1924 25 for my 
purpose It is plain that I wish to bring the 
inquiry up-to date I cannot but think that 
it would have served our purpose better if 
we were able to mark certain periods in 
Indian industrial development on a somewhat 
scientific basis But for this purpose an 
exhaustive examination of figures from year 
to year may have to be independently 
undertaken since 1878-79, which, at least for 
the present, I have not found practicable 
I have therefore confined myself to the 
period from 1908-09 to 1924 25 as a matter 
of vieie comcmence and would complete 
the structure begun by the late Mr Justice 
Ranade and partially built by Prof Kale 
Id India s transition from a purely agricultuiol 
into a partly manufacturing and trading 
countiy, it IS highly useful, if not necessary, 
to note from time to time whether India is 
making progress at all and if so, “ whether 
the direction of the movement is correct and 
its velocity satisfactory” 

One of the first results of India’s being 
brought into the whirl of world commerce 
was the collapse of Indian domestic indus- 
tries and the gradual rustication of the 
S vL .I™??' 0118 Dp t° 1875 things were 
tide torn a bey r ld L . be t-boPi however, tho 
*5™"* .“bout the jear 1878 70, 
mm?' “ T 1 '”!. began to h® visible This 
m, * tln n e . d , m ‘ h “ore or less velocity 
we* shall 1 now Sbl dlrec J 10n ootll 1907 08 and 
nation of tho <f ee whether in the exami 
b!s j/i fig ? Ie u 'hen tho process 

progress. p 1 a ! Lir 'd if so what rate of 
tc°t! which m Ba ? ade applled fi ™ different 
tests which may form the chief general tea- 
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t-res of industrial revival and growth Tho 
Snt test was the increa'o in the exports 
cf manufactured and partly manufactured 
px&i. Daring the period from 1878-79 to 
153393. the period which Mr Itanado exa- 
cted, the annual increase of manufactured 
ripoits was 13 per cent, but during the 
Utter period, * from lS r *3 94 to 1907 OS 
examined by I’roL Kale the annual mcrcasO 
»ai only 0 per cent In the third period 
cow under examination the manufactured 
exports increased from 39 crorcs in 1907 0-> 
to bl crorcs in 1931 35 i t by 215 per 
cent This means an annual increased 12 l h per 
teat as against 9 per cent in tho previous 
period fcrom this, it may at first sight 
appear that our rate of progress has increased 
whereas it is not necessarily tho case. 
The prices of manufactured goods havo gone 
op abnormally during recent years, (specially 
i.nce the declaration of war, on which 
account tho value of tho manufactured goods 
appears to bo swelled. It should not also 
he forgotten that this after all is ono of tho 
; Hre tests and it3 indications may prove 
incorrect when other tests aro applied. 

Tbo second test applied by Mr Itanado 
was tho percentage of tho increase in tho 
exports of raw produce If this pcrccntago 
happened to bo less than tho percentage of 
increase in tho exports of manufactured goods 
there wi> reason to think that India was 
advancing a3 a pianufactunng country In 
the period from 1907 OS to 193-1 25 tbo 
absolute nso in tho exports of raw produce 
was from 131 crorts to 297 crorcs i c. 221 
per cent, id other words tho annual nso 
was 13 per cent This, compared with tho 
annual n«e of 12'/j per cent, in tho exports 
of manufactured goods docs not speak well 
for India’s industrial progress. In tho period 
from 1878-79 to 1892 93, which ua3 examined 
by Mr Kanade, tho annual percentage of 
t increase in the exports of raw produce was 
3 as against the percentage of 12 in tho 
Ca*a of manufactured exports, which was a 
clear sign of Industrial progress that is to 
say, of a greater utilization of tho raw pro- 
ducts for industrial uso in tbo country itself 
In the second period also » c. from lo9>- 
94 to 1907 08, tho annual pcrccntago of 
increase in raw exports was only 4 ns against 
9 in the case of manufactured exports, which 
w a3 also an indication of progress Only in 
the period now examined herein, t e from 
1008-09 to 1924-25 tho annual percentage ot 
increase in raw exports far from being loss 


than tho perccntago of increase in manufactured 
exporta was actually a little more than tho latter 
Farther, this portion would appear to be 
still more serious when it is considered that 
tho mcrea-'O in the price of raw produce 
during tho penod was not so high as in the 
case of manufactured goods. Roughly, while 
tho price of manufactured goods is now 
about 130 per cent, higher than in 1913 14, 
tho pre-war year, tho pneo of raw produce 
has risen only by about 30 to 40 percent, 
which means that if it were possible to 
compare these percentages quantitatively by 
reducing tho various Linds of goods to one 
nmf nn standard os is pi wblc in the caso 
of values thero would bo found to be a very 
serious disproportion between the percentage 
of inert asti in raw cxpirb aud tho perccntago 
of increase in manufactured exports, showing 
the latter in an exceedingly unfavourable 
relief 

Tlius tho first two tests have not given 
us satisfactory results as to tho slato of 
industrial progress tu India, so far at least 
as trade figures can interpret it Lot 
us seo if tho third test applied by Mr Itanado 
gives any indication of progress m manufac- 
tures. This third test is tho percentage ot 
increase in tho imports of manufactured 
goods, which if found to bo less than tho 
perccntago of incrcaso in tbo exports of manu- 
factured goods, may bo taken as an indication 
of progress in indigenous manufacture. In 
tho first penod examined by Mr Itanado, tho 
annual perccntago of incrcaso in tho imports 
of manufactured goods into India was 2 8 
only as against 15 in tlio exports of manufac 
lured goods In tbo second period, this 
percentage worked out to 0 2 as against 9 
in tho caso of manufactured exports Hut in 
tho third penod now under examination, tho 
imports of manufactures roso absolutely by 
2G4 per cent, dunng tho period, or by an 
annual pcrccntago of 15 1 /* per cent, while tho 
perccntago ot tbo incrcaso in tho exports of 
manufactured goods was only 12'/i per cout 
How can this bo explained unless by suppos- 
ing that India lias in fact suffered a set-back 
in her mdustnal advance during tho period? 
Thero is no question hero of tho differing 
increases in tho level of prices, sine© it may 
bo taken for granted that tho comparison 
being between manufactured goods on both 
sides, tho prices wera almost tlio same in 
both cases Ooo explanation of this increase 
in tlio imports of manufactured goods 13 
surely to bo found in tho fact that tho 
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standard of living in India has increased in 
receDt years very considerably, that is to say, 
the average Indian to day is consuming more 
goods than he used to do formerly This does 
not necessarily mean tliat he has grown 
richer, but it certainly means that he has 
become a seeker after modern comforts and 
it is possible his standard of decency has in 
recent years increased in a larger proportion 
than his earning capacity It may also be 
that a larger proportion of Indian manufac- 
tured goods is being consumed in the country, 
leavinga, comparatively small surplus for 
exports. It deserves to be mentioned in this 
connection that it was dun g th.s period 
from 1SQ8-09 to 1924 25 that the Swadeshi 
movement was iu energetic operation And be- 
sides India being a very extensive country, 
with a wide market of her own, the increase 
or decrease in the exports of manufactured 
goods does not apply to her as a test of her 
industrial progress to the same extent that 
it may apply to another country which has 
largely to depend upon foreign markets for 
the manutactured goods Therefore, the larger 
percentage of increase in the imports of 
manufactured goods as compared with the 
percentage of increase in the exports of 
manufactured goods can be explained to some 
extent by other hypotheses than a mere set- 
ba ,. ln t K he ‘“dustnal progress Nevertheless 
t , he ba *’ s °* the figures the setback 
theory would still seem to hold good 
w AS “ 1 to , co , rrob ora*e this theory the fourth 
test applied by Mr Ranade points to the 
same conclusion The imports of raw produce 
3 ^country may form a test of its indus 
2“ , P r °g^ss, especially in the case of a 

sS S tr nrA UUat t d aS , I ” d,a > 8 ’ * C Wher « food 
stuffs are ample and therefore the raw produce 
imported would be as a rnle of the kind 
ZSV° r * U , dustml Production The 

examined Indla ln the Penod 

examined by Mr Ranade increased by b per 

ako ,nT Uall J’, an o d ln tbe second ^ period 
m the th!rd ed by /u* per cent annually, but 
did thev ni P f T10d her ? m examined, not only 
dirt they not increase but absolutely declined 

ti/ffoTlkEK* hddiuiI perce Q- 

■Sgf - » 2*5 2 idSSf-fiT' 

mmm 


Mr Ranade, dunng tho period which hfr 
examined found that m 1878-79 manufactured 
articles formed 65 percent of tho total 
import'*, but in 1892-93, they formed only 57 
per cent of tho total imports, showing a 
proportional decline in manufactured 
imports or an indication of a proportional 
increase m indigenous manufacture*. This 
satisfactory state of things, so far as 
was apparent from the interpretation 
of trade figures, continued to exist in the 
second period also, though the process seemed 
to be slower, for whilo tho manufactured 
imports formed 57 per cent of the import 
trade in 1892 '13 they formed ODly o3 per 
cent of the total imports in 1907 08 In the 
period under review, however, t e, id the 
third period from 1508-09 to 1921-35, manu 
factured articles formed 75 per cent, of the 
total imports Thus tho proce=s visible in the 
former two periods, of a steady decline in 
the proportion of manufactured articles to 
the total import 1 *, completely disappeared, and 
on the other hand things seemed to be 
pushed back to what they were even before 
1878 79 However if we take into considers 
tion the fact that there has been a high 
disproportion between the rise in the prices 
of manufactures and the rise m the prices of 
raw produce the former having risen to about 
150 per cent, above the pre-war year, and the 
latter to only about 40 per cent, the rise in 
the propoition of manufactured articles to 
the total import trade may not prove to be 
as great as at fir*t sight it appears to be 
This much, however we can say with certain 
ty that the encouraging process visible in the 
previous two periods, which we regard as an 
indication of industrial progress, has not 
continued and that if anything there has been 
a set-back. 




inat the process has come to a stand s 
during the period under examination, « 
further evidenced by the fact that the 
proportion of the manufactured exports to 
the total exports has also not shown any 
improvement during the period During the 
hrst period manufactured goods forming 8 
per cent of the export trade in the beginning, 
reached a percentage of lb m 1892 93 , in 
tne latter period this percentage still further 
SSTq'VV 2 Bllt tho period from 
1908-09 to 1924 25, mspite of the extra 
ordinarily high rise in tho pneesof manufactured 
goods as compared with raw produce, the 
percentage did not unprore but stood at 2d 
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Thus after applying all the five tests which 
Hr Ranade himself used we come to the 
lawful conclusion that while the first period. 
(1878-79 to 1892 93) examined by Mr Ranade 
disclosed oxtremely satisfactory progress and 
the second period (1893 94 to 1907 08) 
examined by Prof Kale also showed continua 
tioa of the same process though at a blower 
pace the third period {which has now been 
examined herein does not yield results which 
wo can by any means call satisfactory Ou 
the other hand there is every indication of a 
set back in progress We shall however 
sum up tne results of our examination m a 
tabular form before discussing thrm at length 
The tables would appear as follows — 


Rs. 

Manufactured exports 39 
Raw exports 131 

Manufactured imports "0 
Haw imports CO 


Table 1 

1907 OS 19^5 

Total Annual 


Rs. 
crore* 

84 215 12‘/» 

297 221 13 

18o -61 15 V* 

57 Decreased 5 p c 


Table No H 

Percentage of the annual increase 


*3 

I 

1 


| 

to 


1 

& 

■H 


Manufactured ex ports 15 
Haw exports 3 

Manufactured imports 28 
Haw imports CV* 


18 8-79 to 1893-91 to 1903 09 to 
1892 93 1907 OS 1924-2o 

2 12/i 


15*i 

i Decreased by 
about 03 p c. 


lb 8-^9 
ISO’ 93 
P>0< OvS 


Table No III 


Proportion of manu 

iProportion of n anu 

factored i nports to 

factored exports 

total imports 

to total exports. 

6. 

8 

o7 

16 

53 

"> 


lho tables above show clear! \ so far as 
trade figures are capable of showing that 
during the last 17 years from 1907 08 to 
1924 2o India has not shown anv progress 
as a manufacturing country and if anything 
there has been a set back This result, w Inch 


our examination has yielded is rather 
astounding because it was unexpected For 
it was during this period that we expected 
considerable progress The Swadeshi movement 
was particularly active The war has given 
a material impetus to industrial enterprise 
Enquiries into industrial matters were under 
taken and Government showed special anxiety 
for the development of Indian industries 
Industries Departments were created m most 
of the pioviDces and the reasoned impression 
came to exist that a new industrial on was 
at hand How then are things to be 
explained ? 

In the first place we have to note that 
the method of our examination does uot give 
unfailing results and does not necessarily 
lead to unchallengeable conclusions Trade 
figures can only give us indications and do 
not necessarily form proofs and demonstra 
tions, especially when they are handled 
to interpret the manufacturing progress 
of » country To arrive even at an 

approximately correct conclusion statistics 
of production would seem to be necessary and 
these id present circumstances do not exist 
Therefore though the trade statistics give us 
results pointing to a decline in Indian 
manufacture” the results may not necessarily 
be correct Next, we have to remember 

that a consideiable part of the imports 
of manufactured goods consists of machinery 
which in itself as a sign of industrial 
growth in a country These imports of 
machinery have been on an increasing 

scale in recent years and therefore 
there is reason to think that India is 
bemg steadily industrialised As regards the 
imports of electrical goods and motor cars 
and omnibuses it will be a long time before 
India will be able to manufacture these kinds 
of goods The most important imports are 
textile manufactures and iron and steel goods. 
The imports of the latter have indeed in reased 
considerablj during the period but this is 
to be explained by tl e fact that large develop 
meat works were undertaken in India and 
the Indian demand for steel and iron increas- 
ed somewhat abnormally As regards textile 
manufactures their imports to day are certainly 
much less than what they were in the pre- 
war period On all t! ese grounds the results 
arrived at in our examination can only be 
accepted with substantial qualifications. 

With regard to the textile and iron Indus- 
trie's which aru to day beyond doubt our 
great national industries something more 
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may be said here , loi those industries have 
given definite proofs of material advnnco 
during the period Let us take tho cotton 
mill industry, of which statistics of produc- 
tion are available. It has been calculated that 
the average pro war consumption of cloth 
(excluding hand loom production) m India 
was 116 yards per head, which declined to 
86 yards in war years but improved to 11 1 
yards in 1924 25 Of tho pre war consump- 
tion of 116 yaids 3 4 yards per head 
were supplied by Indian production In 
1921 25 out of «.n average consumption 
of 1) 1 yeards per head, 5 6 yards wero of 
Indian production Thus within tho courso 
of about a decade, from meeting rather less 
than one third of her requnements with her 
own mills, India now meets more than half 
That is surely solid progress of which wo 
may well be proud And this dispels to soma 
extent the pessimism created by the results 
that we ootained m our examination of Indian 
industrial progress as reflected in trade figures 
We feel somewhat heartened by the trembling 
hope that those results may not be correct 
Further, we have not taken into our 
calculation the hand loom production at all , 
contrary to the general impression our hand- 
loom weavmg industry is an important asset 
to India, ana is by no means of less linpor 
tanco than the mill industry The industry 
has shown considerable revival during recent 
years. Mr R D Bell ICS, who was 
Secretary to the Indian Industrial Commission 
which reported in 1910 and thereafter as 
the Director of Industries in Bombay has 
recently prepared an exhaustive memorandum 
on the hand-weaving industry in India By 
a caretul handling of statistics Mr Bell shows, 
that the hand weaving industry has shown 
steady progress in production since I8a6 
that it was particulary prosperous daring the 
quinquennium 1911 12 to 1915-16 and that 
though during the next file years it some- 
what declined owing to the effects of war, 
the recovery after the armistice was rapid 
and in 1922 23 the production reached a 
much higher figure than m ly 15-16 


Wo next turn to tho iron and steel 
industry, and wo haie no doubt whatsoever 
that during tho 1907-08 to 1921 25 period 
there has been a very remarkable progress 
It would even bo moro corroct to say that a 
great industry has come into now existence 
In 1907 08 Indian production of iron and 
steel was inconsiderable In 1924, the year 
for which statistics aro available m a rocent 
publication of the Geological Survey 
Department, tho production of pig iron al- 
together reached 87 2,500 tons the production 
of steel amounted to 218500 tons and 
oi en ferro manganeso, in tho production of 
which India is regarded to bo at a disadvan- 
tage, reached a production of well nigh 9000 
tons Tins 13 of course very recent progress 
but it controverts tho indicat ons given by 
tho results of our provious examination that 
industrial progress in India in the period 
fioni 1907 03 to 1924 25 has been ml I do 
not propobo to examine the stato of other 
industries for the very reason that reliable 
statistics regarding their production are not 
available But I think I haio given sufficient 
evidence to show that tho results that wo 
got in our examination of industrial progress 
as reflected in trade hgures, require to bo 
qualified a great deal 

However, after all is said aud done, a 
solid substratum remains as food for thought. 
Our mind is not entirely at ease There must 
be something wrong somewhere It may be 
that wo have progressed in some directions 
and lost in other directions, so that the total 
result is what is indicated by the examination 
Though it is difficult to arrive at any definite 
conclusion one thing at least seems to be 
certain that whatever industrial progress 
there was in India during the period from 
1907 08 to 1924 2a was much slower than 
what it was during tho period from 187d 79 
to 18 *2 93 tho period examined by Mr 
Ranade, as also in the period thereafter to 
190, 08 I do not desire to put it above 
that and yet it would appear the position is 
sufficiently grave 
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eniicism of bool leneics and n 


ENGLISH 

Dga\ iduj. Gods iy Modeky Hrmtasii— V Sicm 

Ok TOE I /OCA I . A YD \1U4ACE DriTIEA OF SoETUrRX 
Ixdu Bj TI ilbcr Theodore Elmore Ph D lie 
printed from the Unncrsitj Studies of the l nuo 
ill!/ of Nebraska Vol AI JSo 1 191o and 

yublishel by th • Christian L ter atm e Society of 
India Madras etc, pp 163 192o 

The interest of tho -work is mainlj ethno- 
logical It is one o! the tw o convenient books on 
the ideas and practices of what maj bo called the 
lower religion id the Dravulian country the otOer 
book being Bishop Whiteheads Village Gods of South 
India tOxford Umversitj Press 191G Bi hop 
Whitehead wrote on the same subject in a Jfarfmv 
ftoiminirnf Bulletin several sears earlier) Bishop 
Whitehead may bo said to have inaugurated a 
systematic study of this subject in the Telugu 
kanarese and Tamd lands Dr Hmores own 
enquiries have txxn almost exclusively confined 
to the Telugu people mostly in Nellore District 
A great deal of mate ml naturally enouvh is 
common to both these waters, but Bishop '» hito- 
heads seem3 to bo the uwre original worfc wider 
in its scope and much better arranged anil with a 
title which properly indicates the subject ot 
enquiry The titlo of Dr Elmore s book Dravi 
than Gods in Modem Hinduism it must bo con 
fe sod u a littlo too far r< aching and even a 
tnlle sen c ationalistic. Dr Elmore speaks ot tne 
pohUcal conquest of the Dravidians by tho Aryans 
in the second chapter of his boob This is some- 
what problematic, if wo consider the whole 01 
Ind a, and specially the present-day Dravidian 
Lands of the South He describes m some detail 
the typical deities of thi3 lower religion as preva 
lent in the South like the Seven Sisters the 
Saktis the Perantalu and Kanaka Durgamma and 
Posliasnma and gives the legends connected with 
them and with other deities a3 well a3 the ntual ot 
worship and practices like exorcism connected 
with this religion He also discusses tho general 
features and the fundamental conceptions of tins 
rclig on the local origin of the deues and the 
mter-relaLon of the booth Indian vtllago cults 
and those of the gods of Puramc Hinduism The 
descriptive part will bo u ofal in so far as it 
supplements tho work of Bishop Whitehead and 
others and tho chapter on the hundamental 
Conceptions of Dravulian worship views tho 
subject from tbe standpoint of primitive faith 
religion and ntual and makes some pertinent 
suggestions about the basic ideas underlying this 


worship— e g tho village deities which are mostly 
the spirits of deputed people have originated from 
the primitive belief in ghosts and the reason of 
tho village denies being mostly female is also 
discussed a3 well as the nature of the animal 
sacrifice. The book has partly iho same value for 
S, uth India as Crooka s Religion ard Folklore xn 
Northern India (Oxfoid Lmversity Press 1926) 
a much more detailed and scientifically conceived 
woik has for Northern India 

The u e of the term Draudian to ineau all 
non Brah uamcal or non Punmc elements in South 
Indian popular reltg on is optn to question This 
use is due to tlio old idea that the white Aryan* 
or created everything that is noble in Indian 
religion and culture and all that is dark and vile 
cruel and superstition like much that we find in 
the popular cu'ts of the South land also of the 
North) and even in Puramc and in Tantne 
Hindu sm must come from the dark skinned 
aboriginal non Aryans We need not go into tho 
psychology underlying this idea, whether among 
European? or among high caste Hindus The 
popular religion of the country side in India with 
its crude notions and it* primitive rites has been 
frequently contrasted with the philosophy of the 
Brahman and the Buddhist and with the nobler 
faiths of Vishnu and Siva and compared with the 
beliefs and practices obtaining among the wild 
tribes of India. There is certainly a great deal in 
this comparison and contrast but we should not 
yield to the temptation to theorise by associating 
cults and practices with races about whose origins 
and early culture ind thought we know nothing 
Bishop Whitehead does not lat>el the worship of 
the village gods of South India as spec fically 
DravidhJi. while contrasting it with that of Vishnu 
and Siva,— w ith Hinduism as a scriptural religion 
re a word But Dr Elmore does that, and herein 
he is not folly warranted He is of coarse awake 
of the fact that Hinduism’ itself is a compound 
of the old Vedic religion and tho ideas and cults 
of the non Ar\ an*- the Dravidians and others 
The Aryans when they came into India brought 
their anthropomorphic religion their worship of 
gods like India. Agm, Vanina. Surya, the 
Asyres, Usbas and the rest and their religions 
ceremonials like tho fire-saenfee and when they 
were settled in Indm. in the North Indian plains, 
gradually imposing their language on the original 
inhabitants of the land who were far sapenor 
numerically (and as recent excavations in Sindh and 
the I’anjab have shown were certainly not inferior 
in material culture either) they could not help being 
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influenced by the religion and the mentality— in 
net by the ntllute as a ukoIf-~ of these. In course 
of time by the fusion of the culture and religion of 
the Aryan* and of the non \ryons— the kois and 
the Dravidians— in Northern India a new culture 
and religion aroso— complex in its origin but 
synthesised into somethin,, like a well ordered 
whole through the attempts of the best intelligence 
of India for over a thou$.md a cars and this new 
culture and religion wo call Hindu’ If (lie ntual 
of thojiya a beautiful and bloodless nte with a 
deep philosophy behind it, in which (lowers and 
libations of watcrormilkandmccnsc and tho produce 
of the cat tli— fruits and leaves and gram— feature as 
offerings, and in which music plays its part. is really 
Dravidian in origin and is to le contrasted with 
the Aryan nte of homa with its animal slaughter 
ana burnt offering and its butter and soma libations 
into the lire (vido M. Collins in Madias l imenitu 
Drandtc Studies Ao III 101 J pp 0G1) if the 
conception of Siva and \ ishnu and of tho Great 
■Mother as cosmic powers which al«o have a 
pe-conal relationship with the worslnppcras a deities 
of grace and mercy is also ongmajy Dravidian 
as it is conjectured ly many in contrast to tho 
nature gods of the \ eda w ith much more limited 
powers and grandeur if m fact Uie fervour of 
tho Tamil devotional poetry as in Manilla 
vasakar and in tho Sittar and tho \zhvara is 
charvctensho of the Dravidian temperament— and 
]? al | T “behhood it is essentially of tho South siuco 
the Isorth Indian IhakU and sant marqa poetry 
has a distinct typo of glow or fragronco of Us own 
it the basis of the transmigration and lamia 
speculations is non Aryan {Dravidian or hoi) 
•MS®™! “i d n u l } hQ ' WP belief in a dark abode 
r *“ 6 ,, 4?^ which is Indo-European and An an 
♦i? v 6 above points Hinduism is indebted to 
the non Aryan, at least as much as to tho Aryan 
wotdd bo hardlv just, fled m labelling 
categorically as Dranhan all the religious 
superstition and the silly and often cruel ntes 
origmatingm the fear of ghosts which obtain m 
he South as weH as in the Ivorth Tlie lustoiy 

° f de ™lopment of Hinduism 
S“ p js D lo tte , r u 1133 seemed it is not 
exactly a case of black savages conquered and 
civilised by an enbghtened white race whicli 
, Af nc ? unbod 1° . 0 in fluonce of environment 
a “ d f u , s i on o{ cubs and culture resulting from 
an inevitable mixture in which all the better 

I,® , , a b things are due to the mentality of the 
Wact batbanM .dm* could not tS snmiksed 
5LB “ more complex. The p™ 

peoples pi India were no savages but au .ut, 

were a barbanan people avhen “e ftat aS tkiS 
emerging into History —barbanan w “ ei 5 

-rfUmnmrjd unde7 tbeir^3S,w InSSroS^ 

jud altbouuh culturally on a far for er lsrePtK, 
ho civilised peoples of the Near East -itt, whom 
they first cane lu touch they tyebfhble to 

8 ?S? 5' J* 1 ! 5 ’ 5 ? tteI to tter dmfSd Kr 
dine, and by their possessing the horse. So 


tint tho Aryan’s advent into India did not mean 
the bringing in of a higher typo of culturo or 
religion Uio \ryan religion which 13 l»cst 
preserved m tho \ cdic SamhiUs cannot l*> said to 
1 0 superior a3 a rcjiository of high culture and 
pluloaoi hy and faith to tho later i'uranic 
Hinduism which is tho obviou3 result of a conUum 
nation with the religious world of tho non Aryan 
the Dravidian and the hoL Thopossil ihty ofsurvivah 
from the j re-Dravidian and pre kol negroids of 
Southe-n India— tho \agas of Old Tamil literature 
(vide Kanakasablm 1’illai a The Tamils JhOO lean 
loo )— of their animistic cults and their ntes is not 
precluded. M 0 shoul l take into consideration tho 
tact that tho Dravidians are not an aboriginal 
peoi lo of India. I ut, according to some recent 
opinions ha\o their affinities with peoples clso- 
where outsido India,— tho Eastern Mediterranean 
tracts, for instance. 

from tho above jwint of view, tho second titlo of 
Dr I (mores book A Slu Ijofthe Isocal and I illajt 
Deities of Anthem India would suit it far better 
than tho other one and tho remarks about 
Dravidian gods and Dravidian’ religion should 
consequently \<o modified With these reservations. 
Dr Hraores look gives a good survey of tho 
animistic and fctishistic cults which are still 
living things in Southern India, and as mentioned 
above, forms, with lhahop Whiteheads work 
a valuablo contribution to the study of popular 
religion folk lore and ethnology of tho Dravidian 
country 

Kcnebivax. 




of Letters Sent ) MacMillan 5s 

1 or tins generation of students of English 
literature there havo liecn no hand books more 
helpful than the w orks in tho famous senes edited 
by John Money and it was a happy idea on tho 
part ol tho publishers to continue tho scnca by 
aaamg volumes on authors who had not previously 
been included Act on going through tho four 
? e Yw)? 1 ! imes-oa ^ Iclvill o, Meredith Swinburne 
SS WhitTnan-ono has a feeling that the apphea 
w od nam ? , 13 Perhaps a misnomer 
Ideals of literature and literary criticism are never 
static and m 19_G they are materially different 
from what they were in 1SS7 when the first 
nPi, 1 ?, 03 .? 5 Morley 8 ser i G3 "ere published The 
mm of those earlier volumes was to subordinate 
nftKo^i ^f'bcism to biography proper and details 
n? aa , rs hfe occupied the greater portion 
mitpr,1iio V o r f ts ,i ^ ow on , e feels that while the 
^Pv. 17 .? 3 of ? ur authors have been 
KS^ d thoroughness by one official 
« °£ other . there 13 ample room for a 

feme tali n^vT-ltlu 011 of w author s genius an m 
and 3 v,e consider tho sane 

, v 1 Nrcqlson witlj all his exoenence of 

SUPDl™ Vnrdi!?2? and % ron does nat want to 
L.Feof Swmhi 0 LSi ™deretndy of the official 
fnendduo ih? Edm I uldG i >6Se whose mtimato 

hm for P the ^task 16 T^ e L undo !i h i! < V y equipped 
burnas life, Tniili ma m details of Swin 

homes over^m b . e . enun V e , rated and Mr Nicolson 
hS more 4^1,^ q ? lck!y a3 , he can busying 
611 more Wlth a truer understanding of the 
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author s -work. He has to offer an explanation for 
the disfavour into which Swinburne has fallen for 
the fact that Swinburne who to his contemporaries 
was the most exciting thing that ever happened 
appears to our later generations as almost ua 
alterably dull It may even bo said that the poet 
fell into disfavour long bv-fore he died The older 
cntica of the present-eby recall the excitement of 
their undergraduate days on the publication of the 
Poems and Ballads or “Heptalogia and how 
almost suddenly all this enthusiasm died down 
Kid while Swinburne went on writing writing of 
stars and love and waves and flames that 

were deathless or breathless, or battered or 

shattered none ot them mattered none of them 
contained any longer any hope all were galvanic— 
reflex action of genius after death 

Mr Nicolson finds an explanation for this 
attitude towards Swinburne s work in the narcotic 
effects of his melody" the tack of co-ordinated 
meaning m his images and the absence in his 
Ppetry of anv wide basis of common experience 
Bat to Air lucolson the examination of Swinburnes 
unreality is far less interesting than that of his 
essential reality the d scovery of wliat constituted 
“ s internal centre. This internal centre he 
is convinced, wa3 “composed of two dominant and 
conflicung impulses namely the impulse towards 
revolt and the impulso towards submission 
hho essence of his genius as seen in his 
pest works is his exquisite adjustment to the 
Jens on between these two impulses between 
the instinct of self assertion and the 
instinct of self-abasement This is the main 
thesis of Mr Nicolsons study and it is fully 
developed in the four important chapters of his 
took —those on “Atalanta. the “Poems and Ballads 
“Stones “Songs before Sunnse and Poems 
ana Ballads second senes The examination of 
me classicism of “Atalanta brings out the success 
ot Swinburne a attempt to “reproduce for English 
readers the likeness of a great tragedy with 
something more of tree poetic life and charm than 
pjhat 13 found in Catactacus or Merope " The 
rhidian symmetry of the scheme as also the 
m ®*°dy of the lyrical passages are properly praised 
^nd Mr hicolson findsnere a solution of an 
almost intolerable problem of emotional adjustment 
pnngmg intense emotional relief, an attitude of 
n Deration an attitude of acquired balance. 

. In the “Poems and Ballads of 1S66 John 
r 1 ?™?. fo-nd only the feverish carnality of a 
school boy over the dirtiest passages m Lempnere 
the carnality of the libidinous laureate of a pack 
ut satyrs. The present-day entic does not base 
h« objections to the seventeen poems of passion 
m the volume on any excessive prudery but rather 
on intellectual cons derations As subjective lyncal 
Poems their fault is that they are based on an 
^penence which is neither permanent nor general 
iho supreme cnscaof physical sensation are too 
Jugitive to provoke more than a sujjerfcial and 
temporary response The experience is generally 
blurred and “its subsequent evocation can produce 
no fine emotional vibration and no permanent 
appeal ^ The interest of the volume is aowever 
in the savour ot a tidele&s sea, in tl e sense of 
utter weariness as brought out m “the Garden of 
I reserpme. m the note of wounded dignity of 
sorrowful forgiveness of stoical reserve in The 
inumph of limo and “A Leave-taking 


The Song Before Sunrise bring out Swinburne s 
Passion for Liberty to him the symbol of J outh 
and health and light and the Thesis is most 
explicit in Genesis the Hymn of Man and 
flertha, the last named being perhaps the best 
organised of Swinburne s poems In the “Poems 
and Ballads of 1878 one finds a certain tremul 
ous lethargy a certain fi ghtened wistfulness the 
most noteworthy compositions being A vision of 
spring in winter Ex voto A Forsaken Garden 
and Avo atque vale. The last thirty years of 
the poet s life occupy but two short chapters and 
flow ever interesting thev might have been to 
Matts Dunton or Mr Gossc, Mr Nicolson and 
ourselves arc inclined to slnr over them. One 
may come across delightful pieces like Thalassios 
or Pan and Thalassius one may like to pause 
for a while over Tristram of Lyonesse but Mr 
hicolson has brought out the salient points of 
Swinburnes genius in the preceding four chapters 
and this is only an epilogue. 

If the task of the literarv critic is to point out 
to us beauties that ne could not baie discovered 
for ourselves to enable us to appreciate on 
author n ore truly than behre then Mr 
\icolson has succeeded as few cntics can and we 
leave the book convinced that all students of 
literature n general and ox Swinburne in particulai 
u ill regard it as one of the greatest achievements 
of recent literary criticism 

N K, SlIHUMV 

Rukai. EconouvofIvdia RadhaUtmal Mukerjee 
XI f Pit. D Longmans Green C Co Ltd 1920 
jp °-J9cr octaio Price Rs 3 12 

This is a remarkable publication the right 
thing at the right time We are glad to find Dr 
Mukerjee again in the realm of realistic study of 
India. The humble Palh Sevak has presented 
tho various fact3 about Indian village life and 
agiiculture with great ability and m a style it 
once attractive and thorough Agriculture in India 
ranges from burning or brand cultivation to the 
elaborate system of rotation of crops and garden 
ultivation and consequently the physical and 
social lock grounds of rural life are highly 
varying Dr Mukerjee has dealt with types of 
village organization as diverse as the compact 
villages of the Indo-gangetic plain or the scattered 
1 hmlets of the Central Provinces or the terraced 
settlements of tho mounta n regions. Some of the 
chapters are mere reprints from the same author s 
book on Ground \\ ork of Economics vet every 
page of it is full of information Although we 
have not always seen eye to eye with the author 
throughout the book and particularly when he 
draws up the Balance sheet of the Bengal Economic 
holdmg yet we are entirely at one with him when 
be says that the problem of population growth is 
the problem of the use of land and the organisation 
of agriculture and the solut on of the agricultural 
problem can be provided chiefly by the combi na 
tion of scientific peasant farming and the 
spread of agricultural co-operation The form of 
land tenure and the la v of inheritance require also 
to be modif ed and above all there is need of 
comprehensive policy of education 

The study of Indian Economics at our colleges 
or in ti e University will be incomplete without 
UtttotoS? 0 tbe 0011161113 of thl3 lns t rue five 
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Keats Bj H W Garrod Oxford al the 
Clarendon Press 1926 Pp lo7 os 

This new presentation of Keats poetic life and 
n iaius is one more valuable addition to a number 
of excellent studies on the same subject that have 
appealed one after another during a comparatively 
short period of time Prof Garrod the author of 
the present volume is an eminent scholar and a 
keen student of Lngh h yoctry his reputation as 
a critic has been already established by hi* book 
on Wordsworth In this bool on Keats he has 
brought a ripe scholarship vitalised by a fino 
ancctmty to bear upon the achievements of one of 
the greatest of English Romantics The task the 
author has set himself in this study is it would 
seem to extricate lveats s personality and poetry 
irom all dour ts and misconceptions regarding his 
place among the great poets and the exact v<Jue of 
his poetic gift particularly from that over 
emphasis, to which some of his critics have been 
T9® , muc h Prone on hi* being next only to 
anahespeare by reason not only of what he had 
achieved but what he wo lid have achieved in the 
of 1x13 1 genius E r °f Garrod dissociates 
Jnmself from this view and what with a masterl\ 
silting of evidence both interna and external he 
appears to have been able to e tabli'h m this 
“SjL tbe r ™l effects eness of Keats lies m tho 
°. f , ‘h® five senses and that though jtar 
excellence the poet of exquisite sense impressions 
: l ° if E , ev . er , at Peace with himself being continually 
tormented by shadows of thou ht. scheming him 
' ror *l°* sheer poetry into that of 
k* ldea !i vacillation between sense 

SSSJSSSS 1 ; - a .r. dlvorw be ‘" een imagination and 
n»« e »i Gnce IS t> be 80Urce of his weakness and makes 
ihe P„e Romantic poet that he is He lacks 
w, a »»i^S* u L n€ 2 a of conce P tlo o and serenity of vision 
'Vf 0 '* 1 vrhich no poetry can satisfy the demands 
fniM*!* 0 burEamt y, I 1 ? genius has found its 
fullest bloseoming in the Odes and nowhere else 
m h s poetry has lie attained that p rfect poise of 
expression and mastery of form which is exclusive 
baoolsSV 1 !» he course of his study the author 
»? T -1 T ery 1 l lcld «POsit on of the 
b ^ ch f .^ eats e '°lved the structure of 

<1 ffWit* of tbe * s ? nnet forms Though it is 
.KLo li P 1. not ,0 , asrce w,th some of b>s 
(for , ‘he critical apparatus employed is 
ls firm ' yet, m confining Keats* 
g L,.‘® a Pfre luxury of sensuous impression the 
V nsplte of biBte® a certain 
i 45 '? h'3 apprec atiou of poetry hor 
aAn ? the f fen^oonsness of Keats that 
™'P™cas faculty of perception where thought 
Ode on a T Rnd ' wb,ch m a P° ern hke the 

am d iHp fluv . ?^ Lrn Eeue3 ? n ‘he Immutable 
y « forras - “asipg the Cold Pastoral 
KirdVsnl? W o°\ Cr 011 ‘he, loftiest peak of the 
S£ I I ttlch ,0 , ‘he anthorfor 
HT® J ’.tjf $ u * not slight, book on keatB in it he 
ba | f 5g ,n e ?iS Strate< ! vrhat he said in the begin 
nn n t0 ck™oa poetrs L w ith full pleasure and 
i® 0018 t0 , “ after a spiritual pre- 
a ™ e ‘hod of scholarship some- 
what more rigorous perhaps than custom prescribes 
MM 

SlUKESlEAKE AXD Hi* PlAIS By G F 
lirndhy If. don ^Oxford TJnnerstUj U Press 


limabu 
Hum pin 


ro Milford 1926 Pp 92 


We Bengalees have an age of Slnkcapuro a* 
well as tho English It was when Derozio and 
Colonel Richardson lectured m the Hindu College. 
I very man who called lumself educated knew his 
Shakespeare intimately if not by heart. To-day 
thing* are not wh it they were I believe not one 
among the innumerable graduates who are com 
pelled to road Shakespeare at College, reads him 
again for pleasure Tho losa of course is theirs. 
I think no one will seriously irgue that translations 
of Scandinavian fiction is quite an adequate 
substitute for England s finest contribution to human 
civilisation. 

Here is a small and inexpensive book which 
will rekindle the interest of tho man whose 
knowledge of Shakespeare has grown rusty It 
is an epitome of Shakespeare criticism Ini tho 
short compass of ninety p ges tho author manages 
to touch upon all the important aspects of 
Shakespeare s life and w ork= The appendix gives 
chronological tables of event* and tho plays some 
verv interesting contemporary references to 
Shakespeare and a short bibliography It will be 
of great u*o to students as an introduction to a 
more piofound studv of Shakespeare being more 
manageable than Raleigh * book and more uptodate 
than Dow den s Primer 

N C C 


riUMUi 


r , Kracsi By the late Girijadcii 

7905 pffoQ ® a>, 9 a Puslakmala office Lucknow 

A domestic novel with quite a simple plot 
There arc a few illustrations. 

P. x» A1 fc I 5 , i ,, ^9 dfr Girtjakumar Ghosh 
Published by the Ganga Puslaltnala office Luc! now 

fi>*r* 0Cial DOvel written for instructing young girls 
mere are several coloured pictures 

n , Pundit Mahalnr Pra ad 

nfhrrT , Published l J the Ganga Pustakmala 
office Lite/ now 1925 Pp Ot 

fprmnrn* 1 l J OPOrt “ t ‘°P l C3 IQ Connection With 

feminine life are touched upon m this work. 
n^S° 7 A ' Pat S r A , ^(instated by Mr Gulab 

S*r J «“<"*» B ‘" d ‘ 

w 1 th be l n n .'w stlI,ff ^ ub3 f ct , 0f Da ‘ure cure is dealt 
Haratb. l^t ~ ork , V blcb 13 translated from a 
verv Rimkln f^ mpi t t d f , r P m various sources Flora 
matter 0 f h eal thand hygeine the subject 

IP&H'' rF'T"S . Chandi Pra ad 

1925 V Pp 724 Edltor The Chand Allahabad 

thjfc I,,?'',’ 0 " f 6 '>“ M * 

in Hindi. Th^wJi? lteratnrc which is so rare 
variety or cbaracier« madent*, the 

will commeDd^em«elv*« J strIe , of the work 
to the Indian e 8 t 2. tbe r f a ders Catering 

muian taste the author hie other Hindi 
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mus prefers! comedy’ to tragedy, and so Hie 
aotto is Alls Mull that ends well 


Ua\ rat j A h. Kvuaniyan Bj Professor /ahw 
HiUish Puohshc Ihj th * Chand’ office Ulaiiabad 
102a Pp 208 

These charmin„ tales arc ratendeu for the bojs 
ana ..iris and iro w ritten in a very simple style 


MAiOHVU AlTOlASIk Kaiianu y\ 
Mhur BiUisU. Pubhshc l bj the 
1925 Pp 23 j 


Bi Jbo/Kw 

Chand office 


These interesting historical tales from the 
various parts of tbo world numbering 107 are 
' wo to cate i the imagination of the juvenile readers 
We strongly recommend this book which is 
calculated to acquaint our boys and girls with 
what is good and beautiful in other nations of the 
world 


Ruirs Base 


1 Tirihii T\ li utw Bo Mr Goji \ath 
NWt fariwq BALT Pp 1 44 Pnce Be. 1 8 
iu ii*hcrs—-The author uohalla Qaiumgoyaii 
Bandl j {UP) 

A students* hand book of the English fustorv 
concise yet it omits no essential details written in 
s simple and popular language Though not thorough 
ly nationalistic m term yet much better than the 
average textbook written by foreigners Also 
contains some mai 3 and charts. Get up poor 

2 Burnt aep rs Kv Vat Bj Mr Shna 
Wi» Sha ,u _ l\jrls I an l II I\ > 234 
lubhsher The author Lahore 

Mr Straps an American Biddhi t recently wroto 
an interesting and comprehensive treatise on 
Bufdha and hi3 teachings This i« a free Urdu 
translation of that English treatise The translator 
seems to l« an ardent Buddhist himself so his 
work ha Wen a la'*our of love and in sublime dis- 
reemd of tilth v lucre lie distnt ntes his valuable 
book gra 13. The only recompense he a.ks for 
hum the readers of his book is its careful perusal 
To the book proner the translator adds a very 
interesting introduction of his own The style is 
throughout charm n^ The book contains almost all 
that is worth knowing m respect of the historv of 
Buddha and Buddhism 

3 ttiiiiUA iMvut Bj Vautrt i»»r Ahmcl 
•Nu P)> 1 19 Pnrt 1 Re 1 Puhlmtrr MoJammad 
I las 'in. lnuar-ul Maiibe 1 1 dona Slrtrl T/ucknotc 

A short narrative of the rulers of Uafwa and 
fluimt for the period between S04 A T> and 
DGi> \ I> writtvU in a most attractive style A 
model of clear exposition and beautiful language 

i Saww Bj Miynutn. Pp S3 Pur* 12 
l » io* IhtfJiPisr The author Ka 1 ; ur Khun] 
0 ora’hpur (U Pd 

O'* ar V ildc 1 worl f famous 1 reach drama i* lome 
rendered into Urdu The translator has fairlv well 
succeeded m his double attempt to bo faitbf il to 
tno onzinal and to be interesting to tho Urdu- 
knowing public. 


a kucTDT S 1111 1 Compiled by V J foh 1 
lmui and bye l Mahl 3 ti uf Qaisar _ Pp 122 
Pi icc Be 1 Publisher Zillus Sultan Bool Agency 
Bhopal Stale 

A collection of Vaulana Shilli s letters addressed 
to his two lady friends of Janjira (Bombay) with 
an introduction by Mautvi Abdul Huque. Tho late 
Afaulani was one of the best known Urdu men of 
letters This collection though 1 small is from tho 
literary point of view 3n acquisition to Urdu 
literature 


S Is la ui Gar Riasha Bj Sjed Ao~ir Alone l 
Publisher Hie 


author Silapur (Oudh) 


A pamphlet written in the interest of cow pro- 
tect on by a Muslim The author though well 
meaning hi3 defeated or at least weakened lus 
good cases be 01 <.r doing his propositions. 


Mirat CS1I Suet 
of St btcphrn s College 
Publisher The author 


By Maulu Abaar Rahman 
Delhi. Pp >03 Pi tee Is 3 


A repnn 4 revised and enlarged of the authors 
lo tures on Arabic poetry in the Delhi St. Stephens 
College The book is a veritable mine of infoima 
ticn dealing not only with Arabic poetry but also 
with Persian poetrv Urdu poetry and poetry in 
general It includes long and learned chapter* or 
metaphor snnilics poetical figures rhyme, meter 
criticism and many kindred subjects ind has 
immense value both for the student and the lay 
reader The only defect is that the style 13 rather 
pedantic and at places too heavy 


GUJARATI 

Tuf Poems of Vir Buaktimaii vv» Non 
Bhaktuiar By the two Jam joets — l padhuaj bhn 
Dluirm 1 l ardh.m Gain and bhrt Bhaiprnbl a Sun 
uith an <7j j endix consisting of the BhaUamnr 
Slotra ami Shr> Girtnar — Girishuar Kolpa with 
a tiomlihon into GiijmaU and explanatory notes 
bu Prof Ihralal R. Knpadia M A Printed at the 
hirnalxL Prmhno Press Bomba / Cloth Coier 
Pp 197 race Be. 3 1926) 

These poems are written by wav of Padpuiti 
to son .0 verses of tli<. Bhnltamnr Slotra of Shrt 
Mantutig buri Prof kapadia has collated, trans 
fated and annotated them and produced a scholar- 
ly work These are but two out of «uch six 
Padpurti poems 

Ann v , Jo uu>o Aahaj>o By JagncauJas 
TriLoinjt hothari B l . LL B printed at the 
Soralh Printing Press Junaaidh Thief board 
cover Pp 2"9 Pnce B 2 8 (1926 ) (JFWh 
j iclures). 

This 1 * a collection of Mr hot ban 3 humorous 
articles and skits contributed by him to various 
ocnodirai3 und x the assumed name of Auliya 
Jo. hi (the simple-minded Astrologer) He has an 
established place amongst the very thin ranks of 
humorous writers m Gujarat and his contributions 
are gobbled up with avidity by the middle cla*s 
reader with whom ho has become very popular 
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as his skits touch their ei ery-day hie in its various 
phases— literary religious social and domestic 
He hits out boldly and Ins close study o£ our 
■various institutions gives a spiciness to his state- 
ments which mspite of their concealed sarcasm 
are uniformly relished 


„ Dire of SnnniAD Deichasduaji By Shrtmad 
tt..} ^ a J‘ ar Shnshicarji, printed at the Praia 
,l a r,r a Press Ahmedabad. Cloth Coicr Pp 
L\IV 100 51 Price Re. 0-12 0 (.1926) 

Devchandraji (S Y 1746 1812) was a very 
learned Jain ascetic, responsible for many acts of 
chanty and known as a writer An introduction 
of great value by Hr Hohanlal Desai adds to the 
utility of the book which contains sinking ex- 
tracts from his works 


Pirviv Satpaxtiia ni Pol Bj PaUl Karanji 
mmibhai Contractor of Cntch Printed at the 
laitya Press Ahmedabad. Cloth Coier Pp oj2 
mlh photos Price Bs 4 {1926) 

In yanous pub of Gujarat Cutch and Kathia 
' er n ? r ®, Showers (mostly Kunbis) of a 
creed called the Pirana Panth which in its 
J?M rail i !!ain of Hindu and Mahoramedan 
FPr” 10Ils , it stands so to speak midway between 
2i 0 j ow Hindus came to be converted to 
33 t0 !? ow stron E 13 its hold over 
tor»lonm Cr , S I s *ery interesting history Its present 
J» to make its followers lean towards 
ten dencies. This is asserted by those 
iia and , want to save others from 

^ d for , a J 0n * tjmo a controversy 

poing on between its followers and 
T ^ e , presCat , substantial \olume is 

MhV ifei u ^ ho h F s u eccded He calls 

“ the 1 ol or Hollowness of the creed and has 
m A alt facts which go to show that 
Slit a ““ceased form of a non Hindu creed The 
liook is wntten with great vigor and feel mg 

k M J 


MARATHI 

T5^,?. 1Ll: '^7 C, V? SA - NA I 0[t Ml'DITATK)', 0 F THE SCTKEMF 

.Dl/ftr ^}[ Vaidya I Jf S /Zw 
Pnc^priwo" author himself Pages 120* 1G 

nlnrxil !? ^ d ? of a vast jaaionty of our English 
there lies a deep-rooted 
nSh^ at i lj . , * asa ? a i 9 a bus 1 ness of thoso who 
e«UUc t RiAtM^ C ^V > do . or , w hc are idlers and the 
Hmrlfl #nii ImiliU nls i , la,c 2d cd to impose upon a 
gullible public. The existence of pseudo- 
^bua has undou tcdl% contnlutcd not a ffi to 
fi^Aro * ! 3 prejudice but intclloctual honesty md 

1,shl , u ‘° >»»l “ ndcr“ olS 
? 1 early welcome inasmuch as it 

necessity for Uja-ana. Jo^Dh/ana^tlio f fJukSL< 
chi, to the i racUco of Ihthx-j «^hnd Pnm^aS 


etc. 'Manu and other law givers have strictly en 
joined upon every Dwija (or twice- born) the utter 
ante of Gayatn mantra at least no matter if he 
does not perform Sandhya It i= commonly 
believed by religious minded orthodox Hindus that 
the Gayatn mantra leads to the Tunja or the 
fourth or the lushest stage of the soul in which it 
becomes one with the Supreme Spirit, whereas 
other Mantras do not take us so far The author 
has further mentioned some rules which ha\e to 
be observed in the practice of meditation and the 
difficulties coming m the way The seven Chakras 
or plexuses m the human body the author confi 
dently asserts are not creations of imagination but 
are realities The author being himself a medical 
man is competent to give lua opinion on the 
subject especially when he says it from his own 
experience and the authority of the lato Mahatma, 
Shn Datta Maharaj though sceptics would like to 
have a fuller treatment of the subject with a 
corroboration from the researches of Western 
Scientists Similarly while describing the several 
stages of Sandhya wandan and their consequent 
advantages should have been scientifically demons 
trated to carry conviction to lay minds Thts is 
exactly what the author has failed to do and has 
simply described the several processes of perform- 
ing Upasana This 19 a serious defect in the book 
and it considerably detracts from its valne, though 
otherwise the book is highly valuable to those 
who are already radiated in the mysteries of the 
subject and deserves a careful study by those who 
desire to be enlightened on the subject of medi 
tation and to desire practical benefits in the realm 
of spiritual ecstacies 

V G Aite. 




Upasisuat Prakasu Pam II tulh an intro- 
duction. Price annas 12 Author and publisher, 
B It Ducarlar M A LL B Editor har- 
maiccr Dhanvar 

As promised the author lias presented in pretty 
good time the second part of his book. This part 
also bears all the features of the first part and also 
contains a long introduction discussing the source 
greatness and purpose ot Hindu Piulosophy 

in the introduction the author refrains from 
entering rato the controversial matter regarding 
the stages of moksha— final liberation— and also the 
theory of creation and dissolution or absorption As 
an sj stems of philosophy derive their existence and 
importance on the views over these topics tho 
*u r bas JDS Pde of himself, to say something 
on them 

iTivJnilh < a rta Jri, t ^ a L^ r , Diwarkars views on the 
Upamshadio Thought militate against every ono of 
5? lsb “ K sectarian interpretations of it but at 
the same tine it must be said of them that as fax 
WJ.Yi fsS 3 .'ll ■ i cf™ c^dcut and consistent He 
aa f^cP? 0 and , tJ ‘ at that All is true 

??.« Ut!0n ° f ,hat gross or 

thit u,« h ^i h A !lC n ?? ay ^ I!e farther explains 
LhasAl? t £ cso manifestations is eternal 

uusijir Lhwarhar stops at this nomt— as uer 

refill^ of° iJm tC | n k Cj 'l!! d (rom describing the 
W1,h tho AU , at tins stage of 
ci oration of tho Utter u c. eternal bliss. Thercforu 


TOLSTOY AND THE ORIENT 


1<19 


•as only defect m I113 attempt to give a new, 
aset , and consistent theory— of course, losed oa 
Le Upanishads — of creation and dissolution or 
atoorptonu that he ha3 not explained, as he 
cssht to have done, the finale of God 3 work. We 
kepe he will remove this defect in the next 
eduoa. Alter all, Dmno knowledge 13 certainly 
u abstruse a3 the creation 13 limitless. 

Except m these abstroso potat3 which though 
supremely important in the development of 
collateral religious thoughts, are still too far above 
practical philosophy, the author has been 
eminently successful in creating interest and lovefor 
Hindu Philosophy. His stylo is vigorous and 
penetrating, none can escape its bewitching, and at 
times, its masterful influence. It ts equally superb 
m respect of clarity his thoughts are never couched 
ra untrue veil rage. The language cf his explana 
bon of the flarmony between phdosophy and 
action, superiority of soul happmes3 to wornly or 
obiect-pleamre and the truo meaning of Moksha 
as eternal th&s is incomparably impressive, lie 
tries to bring within easy comprehension the 
knotty ideas with regard to tho Source of Evil and 
those on the ongioa and nature of tho Vedas and 
the Lramshada. Ho has characteristically exalted 
every human being into a lover of moksha ' and 
has shown him the way and also tho nature of 
his moksha. 

It may not bo deemed a cticvou3 oflcnco in a 
Hindu by his fellow llmdo3 if he maintains that 
Lpaniahads lend thought to tho philosophj of all 
time and country, if no maintains that the Vedas 
are the repertory of all csoteno knowledge hardly 
realised by any in modern timc3 and that foreign 
scholars hardened with a sense of tho greatness of 
their own civilization are only content with a 
superficial survey of these scriptures and if he 
opines that his mother-country is in a hellish 
condition of slavery and nescience duo to our 
negligence of Brahma \idja or Divine Knowledge. 

There is no manner of doubt that Mr Diwarkar s 
book will bo welcomed by all KanarcsO peoplo as 
a treasure of know lodgo and invaluable argument 
feelingly presented for the study of our sacred 


f*ooLs. Wo earnestly wish that tho author should 
engage himself further m similar exegetical 
pursuits of permanent interest and importaanco and 
give Karnatak, in his incomparable Kannada, the 
torch to our ancient religion 

A.S ltAje.iu.LLr 

OIUNA 

The SahiOja Procter Sangha which has been 
tho fruit of tho energy of one man llabu i.ixiru 
Narayan 1‘attanaiak rt-A., raunstlf of I’un has 
dunng tho short period of it3 cxistcnco of one 
icar published several books of importance. We 
havo received four Look3 for review Thcso belong 
to three different senes. Of Ilia rirst senes of the 
Lives of Heroes we have received tho Life o 
Mahadev Oovivdv lf.vr.APi (J 1*0 Dj Sj Alckh 
Posad Das which is tho first book of its senes 
Tho second is the Liff of tiif late Mouuluv 
SiuiLvuniAXDnA Bham Dro ( G Ms) Uj bryula 
Dihyasingha Paiugraln DL Both the books aro 
"ell written Thcro is a Board of tho Sangha. 
who examine the manusenpta presented to them 
for publication and they select tho best of all 
manusenpts that may bo available on any suljoct 
or if none of the manusenpts are fonnd suitable 
some other fit person is entmsted with the work 
of writing a new manusenpt and it is published 

The second is tho Literature senes for Bov a and 
of it Ajiadv v Kaiu-vi containing stones of Sind- 
had Alladiv a w ovi rnnn Lami , Au Baha etc. 
ID Prof lanalhan 2Iohanty 21 A (5 As) ts the 
first production 

m The third is 1 tho Science Senes of which Kiusi 
Tvrrvv Du Dalu Dirajmohan Scnapati L Ag 
of the Dncnshiw College ( Price Its 18) 13 the 
first production This book has been wntten with 
great pains and tho author has spent tho best and 
several iears of his jouthful energy over it 

All these book3 are wcllprmtcd and fairly 
cheap in price. Mo congratulate tho Sahitya 
I'rachar Sangha of Onssa oa tho good work it has 
been doing 

A, B. C. 


UOLSTOY AND THE 01UENT 

D\ PAUL BIRUKOrF 


[Mr Paul BirukolT is one of the leading Russian 
biographers of l^eo Tolstoy and the constant 
companion of the Russian sage dunng the last few 
years of his life Like a true disciple Mr Mirnkoti 
has dedicated his life to lllumme the (Liferent 
chapters of Tolstoy s life by preserving and publish- 
ing letters studies and other valuable documents 
which are deposited in the Tolstoy Archive anu 
Museum of Moscow His latest book, Tolstoy unit 
der Orient, published byRotapfel verlag, Enrich and 
Leipzig shows how from his very youth Tolstoy 
was drawn towards the East and how he continued 
to adore the Orient down to the last days of his 
life. The following article is a translation of the 
1 ©reword to this hook made with Mr Birukou s 
consent J 


A FTER finishing my extensive work, the 
Biography of Leo Nikolaievitch Tolstoy, 
which gives in outlmo the picture of 
tho great man, I think, it will bo proper to 
make exhaustive researches with reference 
to some particular sides of his life Firstly 
I wish to confine myself only to that region 
on which Tolstoy has spoken with particular 
clearness, and which eootains some of the 
burning questions for men of to-day 

Tho enormous biographical mateuals to 
tho study of which I have dovoted more than 
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twenty years of ray life, will I think, lend 
me ample support 

"We know the charges brought against onr 
civilisation from all sides The accusers 
mostly refer to the b ast as a region in which 
the evil of civilisation his not yet developed 
to the full extent, which may be saved from 
the western pest and where might be received 
ficsli strength for the rejuvenation of the 
world And Tolstoy turned his eyes often to 
tho East 

We hold it to be important to get a more 
or less complete picture of tho connections 
of Tolstoy with the Orient by compiling 
original documents letters, diaries and remarks 
as well as bis ciirespondence 

Further, wo also take it to bo necessary 
to gno this review a histonco biographical 
outline which would explim to us Tolstoys 
active interest in and his predilection for the 
Fast 

Such a predilection for the East may be 
seen in Tolstoy even in his childhood In the 


memories of his young ago ho speaks of how 
ho was gripped by tho fables of the Thousand 
and One Nights, tho varied adventures of 
winch were told by a blind man every 
evening in the sleeping room of Ins grand 
mother in a ravsterioos tone in tho faint 
glimmer of tho night light till tho old lady 
fell a leep The memory of these fables left 
a deep impression on tho soul of Tolstoy foi 
tho whole of Ins life and a certain horror 
which seized the susceptible mind of tho 
later genial artist. 

When he joined tho university of Kazan 
ho took up tho reason of it is unknown to 
us, oriental language and literaturo as tho 
subject of Ins study But ho was not successful 
Ho changed it for jurisprudence but hero 
too he was unsuccessful and after two scar* 
lett tho university altogether 

In tho first piges of his diary ho speaks 
of how ho passed a few days ,n tho hosmtal 
of Kazan on account of a trifling illness. IU 
was in tho year 1M7 In his conversations 
with myself Loo .Nikolai ev itch told mo that 
beMdo him a Buryat Lama lay in that 
hospital, who had fallen in with a highway- 
man on tho road and had been wounded by 
him Oa questioning him Tolstoy learnt 
«»■»»*» f !i,s astonishment that as a 
Buddhist tho Lama did not try to stand oa 
ddenco against the robber but awaited his 
death « closed eyes and prayers. This 
incident left a deep impression upon the 
young mind of Tolstoy and produced m him 


a deep regard for the wisdom of the 
Orientals 

After a few years of lawless life, Leo 
Nikolaievitch was prevailed upon by his eldest 
brother to go to tho Caucasus Tins afforded 
him the opportunity of frequent contact with 
the peoples and the culture of the East, 
particularly the Mohammedans 

Tolstoy was astonished at the resignation 
wisdom and temperance of the religious 
Mohammedans And he reproduced these 
impressions in artistic works such as The 
Prisoner in the Caucasus,” 4 Haji Murad ’ 
and others After the year 1856, when ho 
quitted his military service, he pissed a few 
years, without any connection with the Orient, 
but rather in constant connection with the 
Occidental nations and this connection, it must 
be emphasized, in no wise gave him peace 

When iu the year 1802 his health was 
shattered lie gave up his occupation with 
the question of schools and travelled to tho 
Bashkirs in the steppes of Samara for the 
restoration of his health by Ktimys treatment 
[TTuMiyv formented horse milk] Thoro he 
lived in the tent with the nomads, Bashkirs, 
and Mohammedan Tatars, made friendship 
with many of them learnt their customs and 
usagt» and represented them in numerous 
artistic works 

In the seventies during tho pause 
between tho writing of the novels ‘War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina Tolstoy compiled 
a whole senes of readers and put in them 
legends and fables of various nationality 
amoDg them a number of Indiau and Arabian 
legends lie must therefore havo been 
laminar with tho literature of tho Fast 
already at that time 


m mat part or his life which preceded 
his religious crisis, he stood in almost 
unbroken spiritual communication with tho 
^ 1S communication left its traco 
in tho heart and world outlook of Tolstoy 
In his confessions” Tolstoy tells the 
oriental legend of the wanderer, tho dragon, 
tho tiger and tho mice, to characterise human 
life generally and particularly his life, with- 
out guide and without tho understanding of tho 
meaning of life So we soo him in tho most 
important crisis of his life seeking for ideas 
among tho orientals to illustrate the condition 
of Ins soul 

Now however ho had at last found tho 
meaning of existence and for himself a now 
Lhnstian doctnno free from the prejudice* 
of the church. AY itii his stentorian voice ho 
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turned upon the world and called the people 
to practise self-denial and was the first to set 
foot on toe path pointed out by himself The 
Christian theories did not give him enough 
peace and he fell to studying the religions 
of the Orient. In them he found new sources 
of strength for the perfection of mankind 
At first he occupies himself with the 
Chinese philosophy He reads the 1 Sacred 
Books of tho East ’ and writes down many 
remarks in his diaries in this connection In 
ISSt it is once written — 

“Confucius’ doctrine of the middle path — 
wonderful the same as in Lao-Tse the fulfil 
ment of the law of nature, it is, — wisdom 
ttrength, life And this law is fulfilled quietly 
incomprehensible to the senses. It is Tao when 
it creep*, imperceptibly with- 
out coercion develops itself 
and then it is of powerful 
influence I do not know 
what is still to come out of 
ray study of the doctrine of 
Confucius, but already it 
has done me a great deal 
of good Its distinguishing 
feature is veracity, unity, not 
discordance He says. Heaven 
acts always with voracity’ 
kftcr ho had thoroughly 
investigated the religion of 
ancient China ho occupies 
himself with the study of 
Indian wisdom Ho reads 
the works o! Burnout Max 
Alueller Rhys David' bubhadra 
Bblkshu and others and 
projected a sketch of the 
life of the Buddha, though 
he docs not finish it being 
•occupied with more viewing duties 

But tho thought of making the wisdom 
of tho Orient accessible to tho Russian people 
never left him Ho projects a short 
oompendmm of the most important religions 
and poiuts out their essential unity This 
work too he cannot hni«h and final!} 
•contents himself with The Thoughts of the 
Sages, ’ in which first appear the Gospel, beside 
tho ideas of bocrate', Buddha, Krishna, Lao 
Tse, Rascal and other®. 

At that time, le, at tho end of tho former 
and the beginning of the present century* 
Tolstoy comes to be regarded as an interna 
iional genius in tho whole world m all its 
■Sic parts, and his personality becomes the 
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centre of all the exertions connected with 
him 

He receives the works of authors and 
thinkers from all sides of the earth and 
exchanges letters with them Always, however, 
bis attention is riveted on tho East and the 
Orient receives Ins sympathy above all 

He reads the works of Swami Vivckananda 
about the philosophy of Yoga which appealed 
to him extraordinarily He reads Baba 
Bharati s book about Krishna, the works of 
Shn Shankara Acharya about the philosophy 
of Vedanta and others 

Finally he comes into immediate episto 
latory communications with tho Japanese, 
Chinese, Indians, Brahmans, Mohammedan®, 
with revolutionists aod with those who 


condemn force of every kind. India, ancient and 
modem, attracts him above all He earnestly 
asks these Orientals to keep before their eyes 
the value of tlie.r precious ancient wisdom 
and warns them against the dangers of the 
We*t, and points out to them what the light 
of Christianity might gne them undi'figured 
by the priests whom the Stite has bought 
up 

Such communications and considerat.ons 
caused Tolstoy to augment the collection of 
doctrines of wi«dora and to edit the so-called 
“reading circle ’ He passed the last years of 
his life by working upon it, and gradually this 
collection develops into a basis of the future 
international human religion, without distinc- 
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tion of races and creeds He died over this 
work, which in the meantime had sufficiently 
increased to be able to be published There- 
with he bequeathed his spiritual legacy, an 
oblation for the brotherly unification of all 
mankind 

He himself had peace from this work he 
said I think that all my artistic works are 
unimportant and will be forgotten This 
work however will remain, because it will be 
of service to mankind " 

In the development of his leligious ideas 
wo can clearly follow his gradual liberation 
from all forms and onter distinctions where 
by mankind is divided in its search after the 
trnth 

In his answer to the Synod which had 
excommunicated him out of the orthodox 
church, he speaks of these ideas very clearly 
m these words — animated by egoistic 
impulses ho had originally adopted a national 
faith, then however he received a singular 
pure, universal truth through the cosmopoh 
tan teachings of Christianity 

In the diary of his last year Tolstoy has 
written down in short that his religion is free 
from every kind of narrowness as it gives 
expression to a universal truth and therefore 
must have an international character 


We hope that this collection of origin aD 
documents about the connections of this great 
occidental thinker with the Orient would pave 
the way for universal peace and lay the- 
foundation of the reign of true peace and 
prosperity of the parth and bring about a 
synthesis of the truths prevalent m the two- 
worlds 

The greatjndian poet and thinker Tagore- 
has said “The great contribution of India, 
consists in the unification of Hinduism, 
Muhammadanism Buddhism and Christianity, 
a unity neither by coercion nor as the result 
of apathetic self denial but in the harmony 
of activity in co operation 

We hope our book will contribute to- 
the realisation of such an idea 

Another great Indian Mahatma Gandhi, 
came in immediate correspondence with 
Tolstoy out of the works of the Russian poet 
he received strength for his struggle and* 
expressed his admiration And Tolstoy 
answered him in touching and loving manner 
Yes Iudia in particular was that country 
with which Tolstoy had most in common, 
and to this people m suffering and to its 
great leader we dedicate our book 

Translated from the German by 

Bata Krishna Ghosh* 


T0LST0Y-GANDHI CORRESPONDENCE 


! u>a translated 

(Z. . 1J ‘{‘‘»r ,r *hna Ghosh from the same boot 
& w th ^ Uea translated ™y 

* ml Ihrukoirt, f-oosent ilr iL K. 

K i!lpK\?/i!fe a U Wtl C0Unt Tolsloy 8 firet 

To M h Gandhi Transvaal 
T have just received your hiehlv 
1 tntere t.og letter which gave mo great 
anU 1511 ' 0 ! k°d help our dear brothers 

•nd “-“o.Ur. m the Ir.nsv.aL Th „ ’ 

Md rou8lmI ''" » f humility 
<md I .to .gainst arrogaoco and violence, is 


The letter To an Indian’ I have written, 
and the translation has thoroughly satisfied mo 
The t tie of the book about Krishna may be 
communicated to you from Moscow As- 
regards Rebirth I would not omit aoy- 
tbing for my part for as it appears to me, 
the belief in rebirth will never bo able to- 
gain so firm a footing as that tbe- 
immortality of tbe soul and the divine truth 
and love. Still I give you pei mission to 
leavo out the passage if you wish it I 
should be very much pleased to benefit by 
your publication Tho translation and 
dissemination of my writings in Indian 
language can only be agreeable to roo. 

the question of compensation, lo, of pay- 
meat in money, should not, in my opinion.. 
matter*" 1 “ “ nnecUon > rltl > a religious- 
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I greet you as a brother and am glad to 
'come in contact with you 


Leo Tolstoy 


Johannesburg, 4 April ’10. 

To the Count Leo Tostoy, Yasnaya Polyana, 
Russia. 

Dear Sir, 

You will remember that I wrote to you 
■from London where I was staying for a short 
tune. As your most devoted follower, I send 
you along with this letter a booklet which I 
•have written I have translated m it my own 
writing from the language of Gujarat It is 
remarkable that the original was confiscated 
by the Indian government Therefore I 
hastened to publish this translation I am 
-afraid oi troubling you, but if your health 
permits and you can find time I need not 
■express how highly I would value your 
«nticism I send you along with it a few 
specimens of your letters to an Indian which 
you gave me permission to publish It was 
likewise translated into an Indian dialect 
Your devoted servant 
M K Gandhi 


[(The following note is by Mr Birukoff ) 
Attached to this letter was a brochure of GaDdhi 
Indian Borne Rule” It made a deep impression 
upon Tol«toy and confirmed the fruitful relation 
between these two men so different in extenoi 
At once aftei reading that booklet Tolstoy 
wrote to Gandhi ] 


To llahatma Gandhi 
Dear friend. 


Yasnaya Polyana 
8, May. 1010 


I have just received your letter and 
your book “Indian Home Rnle 

I have read your book with great interest 
for I think the question, which you have 
dealt with in it, passive resistance is a 
question of great importance, not only for 
India but for all mankind 

I cannot find your first letter, hut search- 
ing after it I came across Doke s biography, 
which captivated me and gave me opportunity 
to know you better and to understand you 
At present I am not quite well and there- 
fore I cannot wnte to you about all that I 
have in my heart on reading your boob and 
about your activity generally, which I value 
very highly I shall do it however as soon 
a» I recover 

Your friend and brother 
Leo Toistot 

[After some time as soon as he recovered from 
ins illness, he fulfilled his .promise and addressed 


a letter to Gandhi w hich gave this remarkable man 
called Mahatma’ i e , ‘ great soul”, it may bo said 
the basis for his further social activities— Bmikoii j 

To Gandhi, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South 
Africa 7, Sept, 1910, Kotschety 

I have received your journal ‘Indian 
Opinion” and am glad to know what has been 
written there about the followers of the 
renunciation of all resistanco by violence. 
All at once the desire came over me to ex- 
press to you the thoughts which rose m my 
mind on reading it 

The longer I live— and particularly now, 
when I clearly perceive the approach of 
death— the stronger it presses upon me to 
express what I feel to be more luminous than 
everything else and which in my opinion is 
of enorm us importance it is about what is 
called the renunciation of all resistance 
by violence, in wbich however, in the 
last analysis is expressed Dothreg but 

the law of love not yet corrupted by fraud 
That love in other words, the effort of the 
human souls for unity and the attitude to- 
wards one another arising out of it, represents 
the highest and the only law of hie aDd in 
the depth of his heart everybody knows it 
and feels it (as we see in the clearest manner 
among children) he knows it, so long as he 
is not entangled in the net of falsehood. This 
law was proclaimed by all the sages of the 
world, Indian as well as Chinese and Jewish, 
Greek and Roman I think it has been most 
clearly expressed by Christ who directly said 
that therein are included all the law and the 
prophets Still it is not sufficient In view 
of the distortion which happens to this doctrine 
and may happen to it any time he express- 
ly refers to the danger of a misrepresenta- 
tion, as is possible for people who are not 
free from woi\d\y lofritsfr, namely, that such 
a person could take upon himself the right 
of safegnarding his interests by violence, or, 
as he expresses it, to retaliate a blow with a 
blow, to fetch back his stolen property by 
force, etc., etc. He knew, as every sensible 
man must know, that every use of forca is 
irreconcilable with love as the highest law 
of life, and that as soon as force seems per- 
missible even only m a single case, thereby 
the law is at once denied The whole 
Christian civilisation, so dazzling externally, 
grew up out of this evident and curious, 
partly retentional but for the most part un- 
conscious, misunderstanding and contradiction. 
At bottom, however, the law of love no more 
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exercised influence and could not do so, 
according as beside it was placed the defence 
by force — aDd as soon as the law of love 
did not succeed, there was no other law but 
that of “might is right" So Christianity 
lived through nineteen centuries At all events 
peoples of all ages permitted themselves to be 
guided by force as the highest law of their 
society The difference between Christian and 
other nations lies in that in Chnstamty 
the law of love was proclaimed so clearly 
and in so fixed a form as in no other religion * 
and that its followers solemnly acknowledged 
it Inspite of everything, however they consi- 
dered the application of force as permissible 
and established their life upon the basis of 
violence. Therefore the life of Christian 
nations in a singularly glaring contrast 
between what they profess and upon which 
they establish their existence a contrast 
between the love which is laid down as the 
law of conduct and tho violence which is 
acknowledged under various forms as there 
are governments, courts of justice and the 
military, which are represented as necessary 
and are praised This contrast became more 
and more glaring with the development of the 
sptntual life of Christianity and in recent 
braes it has developed to its greatest extent 
Iho question now stands thus we must 
choose ono of the two , either admit that we 
observe no religious principle and the conduct 
ot mo is determined for us only by the law 
of might is right or require that all 
musing of taxes by force should be discon- 
tinued and all our institutions of law and 
polico should bo given up 

In this spring, in a girls institute in 
JIOBCOW, at tho religion examination at first 
the religion teacher and then the archbishop 
who was likewise present examined the 
girls about tho ten commandments and parti 
cukriy »lout tho Mth After tho correct 
recital ot tho commandment, tho archbishop 
raised tho question 19 it always and in all 
cases forbidden to kill? And the unfortunate 
guls, corrupted by their teacher, had to answer 
and answered too not always, f.r, in war and 
m ticcutioo, hilling „ When 

l wTm Mil?' 01 “ll" P n 0r cre>laros (»M 

t wy is not an anecdote but what actually 
Was reiwrtcd t0 me by an ejT 
witnm) the customary question was nut 
whether it was always a sin to fa ll. |g £“! 

followers JJ?* 


turned red and replied angrily with decision,, 
always’ ' And she clung to it tenaciously la 
spite of all the sophisms of the archbishop r 
“to kill is forbidden on all occasions, even 
in the Old Testameut , Christ has forbidden 
not only to kill but generally to do wrong 
to the neighbour ’ The archbishop in all his 
majesty and eloquence was silent and the 
girl gained the day 

Yes, we may write in our newspapers 
about our progress made to gain mastery 
over the air, about complicated diplomatic 
connections about various clubs , about dis- 
coveries and all sorts of alliances and w© 
may overlook what that girl replied but 
we cannot hush it up while a single Christian 
feels it, however imperfectly it may b© 
Socialism, Communism Anarchism, Salvation 
Army increase of crime, unemployment, tno 
abuormal luxury of the rich and tho 
distress of the poor, the fearful increase n> 
the number of suicides, — all these are the result 
of that internal contradiction, which must 
be solved and will be solved And of oourse, 
solved in such a way that the law of lov© 
would be recognised and every kind of fore© 
would be rejected Therefore, your activity in 
the Transvaal, which for us lies at tho other 
end of the world is nevertheless of tho 
highest interest to us and represents the most 
important work in which the world may tak© 
part at once and in which not only the 
Christians but all the peoples of the world, 
will take part 

I think you will bo pleased to hear that 
among us too in Russia such an agitation 
is fast gaining ground, that the refusals to 
do military service are increasing from year to 
year However small, tho number of those 
with you who renounce all resistance by 
violence, and with us tho number of people 
who refuse tho army service — they can both 
say to themselves God is with us And 
God is more powerful than man 

In tho profession of Christianity, although 
disfigured in such a manner as it is taught 
to us, and at tho same tirao in tho belief in- 
the necessity of armies, thero is such »■ 
glaring and revolting contrast that it must 
be exposed in all its nakedness, sooner or 
later, probably very soon, either it will 
destroy the Christian religion, which 13 mdis- 
pensablo for tho maintenance of tho power 
01 i 11 1 or W1 * 1 sweep out tho military 
ana all kinds of violcnco connected with it. 
which aro nono the less necessary for tho 
auue. ah governments feel this contradiction. 
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your Bntish as well as our Russian and 
therefore ifc» experience xs energetically 
pursued as any other activity detrimental 
to the State, as we have lived to see in 
Rassia and came to notice from the headings 
of jour journal The go ermnents know 


from where the greatest dangei threatens- 
them and watch with careful eyes not only 
their interests m this respect but engage 
here directly in a life and death struggle 
With eminent regard 
Leo Tolstqt 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES * 

B\ Dr. SUDHINDKA BOSE 
Lectio er tn Political Science State Umiersity of Ioica 


I visited Mexico a few months ago when 
the fight between the government and 
tho church was at its hotest Mexico 
was then in a swirl of excitement The 
immediate causo of the trouble was the 
determination of the Mexican government 
to enforce tho provi ions of the law prohibit 
mg clergymen and churches from interfering 
in political affairs or maintaining institutions 
proscribed by the Constitution The church 
was joyfully branding the government as 
immoral atheistic and bell bound it was 
Cheerfull) predicting a dreadful 'icash up 
for Mexico Anything to this pious uproar ? 
Nothing but camouflage pure bunk 

I came away with the impression that 
Mexico inspite of all clerical hullabaloo is 
at bottom sound It is now going through 
a period of transition it is iu the process 
of becoming a unified nation Mexico at the 
present time is very much alive and kickmg 
It w\\ mA die This country Yike the 
United States is a land of tho future. 


Makimj A Nation 


Mexico is officially called Estados Umdos 
Mexicanos and Republica Mexicans. It has 
an area of "G? 290 square miles. 

That is to <=ay Mexico has one third tl e 
area of the United States but it is larger 
than Japan Italy Germany, France and 
England combined 

Mexico is a lederal Republic with centra 
lized executive powers. Its political divisions 


include °8 States having independent local 
governments 2 Territories, and I Federal 
District in which is located the National 
Capital 

The population of Mexico totals about 
1G 000 000 induing a foreign population of 
of 600 000 representing 40 different conn 
tries. Of these 600000 foreigners, 60 000 aro 
Americans who are principally engaged in 
oil and mining industries and in the liberal 
professions. 

The population of Mexico is not homo- 
genius . Less than ODe-fifth of the population 
i:» classed as whites, 38 per cent is Mexican 
Indians, and 43 per cent is Mestizos or 
offsprings of mixed Spanish and Indian p&ren 
toge Then too the Mexican Indians are 
anything but homogeneous among themselves. 
They are split into some 150 different tribes 
speaking many dialects and practising different 
customs. The«e internal divisions have been 
one of the greatest corses oi Mexico 

The political history of Mexico is much 
older and in some respects more stormy 
and picture que than that of the United 
States. Tl e Spanish colonial history m 
Mexico began a century earlier than the 
English colonial period m America lhe 
Spanish invaders under the bloodv Cortez 
overthre v the empire of the Montezumas and 
destroyed tho ancient Aztec civil zation in 
15 0 And it was exactly a hundred years 
after this that the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
at Plymouth Rock Massachusetts. 
The Spanish domination of Mexico lasted 
300 years. Mexico woo its independence 
m 1S2I 
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It is sometimes asserted that Mexico is a 
land of perpetual disorder and violence 
That is not exactly true If a man keeps 
his wits about him he is no more m real 
danger in Mexico than in Brooklyn or 
Chicago which is the crime capital of 
Christendom There is perhaps more banditry 
in the United States m a single week than 
in Mexico in a whole year By what 



other words the trade between these two 
countries was conducted at the rate of three 
million rupees a day The importance of trade 
between Mexico and the United States can 
be further understood when one remembers 
that Mexico leads all Latin American conti 
nental countres in this respect 4t any rate 
Mexico is not all a sink of crime or a den 
of vice as some have pictured it The fact 
that the two neighbors across the Rio Grande 
can talk in economic terms means that they 
have common business language that they 
have common interests and that they should 
amve at a better understanding 

Another fact of capital importance in 
regard to Mexico is that the present regime 
is an extension of the revolution began ten 
years ago The present Constitution adopted 
in 1917 had never been put into full opera 
tion The former governments since the 
revolution were either too occupied with 
the problems of military pacification or too 
busy enacting reconstructive measures to 
fully enforce the constitution It is only with 
president Calles that Mexico has now started 
upon the path of technically legal adinmistra 
tion What lie is attempting to do is to 
enforce every clause of the 1917 Constitution 
In this connection it should bo ob«crved that 
the three mast recent Mexican governments 
winch wero recognized by tho United Statos, 
nave all been founded upon this Constitution 
born of the revolution 

One of the most direct results of the Mexican 
revolution is the growth of nationalism 
Mexico for Mexicans is the cry of tho day 
Self respect self help self dev elopraent and 
self determination aro the watchwords of the 
Mexico of to day The Mexican nationalists 
want their latherland to be independent, 
religiously politically as well as economically 
foreigners may conio in Mexico but 
they must not dominate it Mexico is 
awakened, 

The Mexican nationalistic movement is of 
tremendous dynamic force and is packed with 
thrills and human interest The nationalistic 
tendencies are sjeciolly noticeablo in their 
enurch laws petroleum laws, and in their 
various other attempts to protect and con 
seivo Ucir national resources from unjust 
foreign exploitation 
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throughout the greater part of four centuries 
of Mexican church history, the ecclesiastical 
anthonttos have been faaatically mtolereaL 
The present conflict is nothing but the conti 
nwtioa of a state of alTatrs existing since 
lo2l Writes Seaoc Jose Miguel Bei& ana 

the well known Mexican publicist, 

“The Mexicans then had their own 
lel zion, their highly developed arts their 
Cods, and their teraplc3 and although some 
time claused tiefore a Pope decided that tho 
couqnen>d people were hit nan beings and had a 
soak the first act of tho Spanish soldiers and the 
Spanish pn&sts upon taking possession of the land 
was todemolbh tho magnificent places of worship 
in the Mexican towns and to erect upon tho 
debris Roman churchc-s. The idols and icons were 
da»tmred. the religious raoou nents razed to their 
foundations, and the Mexicans baptized eo masse 
The church in Mexico was an instrument 
of fanaticism and bigotry Only fifty >ears 
after the Spanish occupation the Holy Inquisi 
tioa with its fiendish fire and torture was 
introduced into Mexico to hunt out the here 
tics. Vo one lived at ease, tear swept over 
the country Iiko plague History records 
that in one day alone, on April 11 104^ 
one hundred and seven persons were burned 
alive or tortured to death by the Inquisition in 
Mexico 

The church whoso solo duty wa3 supposed 
to be to teach tho self denying doctrine of 
the humble Nazarine Carpenter became tho 
extractor of most of the gold and silver that 
went to R>me and to bpain It took Rs 
71OOOJ0OO in gold in ono year In three 
centuries it has b£en estimated that the 
church grabbed nine billion rupees worth 
of silver and other metals 

H Ten per cent of the product of tho land was 
for the ch ireh the grounu had to bo blessed bv 
a pnest before so professions and religious 

services were organ zed to pray for ram in times 
of drought Even domestic animals had to bo 
taken to the church once a year to bo blessed. 
The pnest wa3 pastor physician chief of police 
school teacher and ]ud„e. 

In the i ast tho church was an instrument 
of conquest It is now frequently a hand 
maid of tho exploiting class 3Iany a rich 
manufacturer desiring to safeguard against 
sabotage, finds it profitable to biro Catholic 
gnests in order to bless tho machine with 

holy water and prayers before they are 
used! The idea seems to he that when a 
priest has mumbled a few Latin words and 
sprinkled a few drops ot Jordon water over 
{ a machine it becomes holy, and that the 
ignorant workmen would not injure it during 
labor troubles 


To the pleas of intelligent, educated, 
patriotic Mexicans that they are starved, 
robbed and degraded tho Christian diviqes 
have just ono answer Get Jesus in your 
heart,, and tkeso questions will take care of 
theniso’vcs ’ Church a mighty helper indeed! 
Is it any wonder that religion is already 
headed for tho refrigerator { 



The Roman Catholic church in Mexico 
has accumulated vast property Professor 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin states 
that by the middle of the nineteenth century 
two-thirds of the productive wealth of tho 
country was in the hands of the church 
The government has now nationalized aU 
religious property as regards ownership and 
control In its attempts to deliver the 
country from the dominance of a clerical 
medievalism Mexico is inspired by the 
examples of France Russia and other pro 
gte sive nati ms Mexican leaders note that 
oven tho Asiat c Turkey has disestablished 
the Islamic occfoMastical organization 
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From a historical and administrative point 
o£ view the church in Mexico is a foreign 
institution imposed upon the country from 
outside largely by force ot arms It ha3 
not built up a strong native priesthood The 
church not only controls large areas of 
Mexican lands but its foreign priesthood 
practically control* the Mexican system of 
education and encourages the ignorant masses 
to disobey land laws The claim is made 
that tho natives are exploited — economically 
and politically— by foreign bishops and 
priests especially Spanish and Italian The 



n ,n cn bed on a Hu„o 

11 onslitl 10 stone centur oa before Christ 


making decree as summarized by the Amen 
can Foreign Policy Association provides 
No foreigner may exercise the rel gioos 
ss on in Mexico 

_ Educat on must be given in official schools 
and be secular No religious corporation or 
mimster of any creed may establish or direct 
schools of primary instruction 

3 Rel gious orders convents and monasteries 
will be dissolved 

4. Any m mster who incites the public to refu e 
to acknowledge public institutions or to obey the 
laws w 11 be severely punished 

5 No publicat on either religious or merely 
sbo vmg marked tendenc es in favor of religion, 
may comment on national political affairs 

6 Eo organization mav be formed whose title 
has any word or any indication that it is connec- 
ted with relig ous ideas 

7 Political meetings may not be held in 
churches 

8 AU religious acts must be held within the 
walls of a church 

9 No relig ous order of any creed may possess 
or admin ster properti or capital 

10 The churches are the property of the 
nation Other ecclesiastical properties such as 
bishojs palaces houses seminaries, asjlums, 
colleges convents and all buildings constructed 
for rel giou® purposes pass into the possession of 
the nation, the use to which they are to be put 
to be determined by the Government 

11 Heavy penalties may be imposed upon 
ministerial or other authorities who fail to enforce 
tli© above provisions. 


The church authorities instead of submitting 
to the laws of the country have openly 
defied the government by resorting to their 
ancient weapons of excommunication the 
interdict tho boycott and tho terronzmgof people 
of weak conscience This is flat rebellion 
Religious bigotry has gone to seed. Tho 
Mexican government was compelled under 
the circumstances to expel some twenty 
foreign ecclesiastics Who shall say that a 
nation has no right to throw out undesir 
able aliens in self defense 5 

Tho lcadmg Roman Cathol cs in the 
United States have been urging the Washm 
ton government for some form of inter 
ference. They would doubtless bo pleased if 
America would intervene and gobble up the 
southern neighbor bv annexation lortu 
uatdy there is not yet a substantial body 
of public sentiment favoring annexation And 
unless tl o government iu Mexico Cit) 
weakens under pressure all undesirable “sky 
pilots will have to get out and keep out 
of Mexico 


1 AM) Laws 

Mexico I os esse* a very limited amount 
oi iroductivo laud at present Only about 
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•one-fourth, of tbe land is arable Americans 
and other foreigners own millions and 
millions of acres of this land Tbe new 
Constitution prohibits any foreigner whatever 
from acquiring possession of real estate 
within sixty two miles of the boundary 
lines and thirty one miles of the sea coasts 
This is a measure of national defense against 
possible military and naval aggression 

Aliens who already own land in the 
prohibited zone, are permitted to hold it 
throughout their life time Their heirs also 
may inherit it but they must dispose of it 
within a period of five years or become 
naturalized Mexican citizens Failure to 
comply with the law will result in the sale 
of the land at public auction 

Outside of this forbidden zone foreigners 
may acquire ownership of lands or acquire 
concession to develop natural resources if 
they sign a pledge that m any question 
affecting the ownership of such property they 
will forego the privilege of appealeng to their 
own government Aliens must submit tbeir 
claims in so far as they affect the property 
to the laws and courts of Mexico Violation 
of the pledge will result in the forfeiture of 
their property rights to the Mexican govern 
meat Foreigners already owning property m 
Mexico will not be required to sign this pledge 
but their heirs must either sign it or 
oispose of the property within five years. 
Failure to comply will result in the sale of 
the propertv at public auction the proceeds 
of which will be turned over to the Mexican 
government. 

Another provision of the Alien Land Act 
requires that fifty percent or more of the 
stock of any company owning land shall 
not be acquired by foreigners. However a 
foreigner already holding stock in excess of 
that percentage may keep it until death and 
a corporation owning such excess shall have 
ten years in which to dispose of it. The 
purpose oi this clause is to ensure to Mexican 
citizens an adequate supply of agricultural 
land * 


PETROL! Lit Laws 

Varlv everybody knows that Mexico is 
the largest producer of silver in the world 
hot it is not so generally known that in the 


a thorough study of the Mexican agrarian 
at At 1 ?? 3 W’osolt bind Sy terns of Vexico by G 
J*. 'lcBnde 


production of petroleum Mexico is only 
second to the United States Kow in view 
of the fact that much of this petroleum is 
in the hands of the foreigners the Petroleum 
Act provides that the ownership of all 
minerals including oil is vested in tbe 
nation This provision is intended to keep 
the control of such natural resources out of the 
hands of the foreigners In granting concession 
to develop resources the Mexican government 
will doubtless favor Mexicaas over foreigners 
Moreover, the law prohibits monopolies and 
requires the foreign concessionaires to pay 
taxes 

High pressure diplomats have asserted that 
these laws are confiscatory and retroactive 
Indeed the State Department at Washington 
has protested against them The Mexican 
government, however takes the ground that 
as a sovereign power it has undisnnted right 
to legislate concerning land and natural re 
sources within its jurisdiction All lands and 
properties within the limits of the national 
territory belong originally to the Nation It 
has the right to transfer their ownership to 
individuals or corporations and may deter 
mine the requirements for such transference 
These righS are inherent in Mexico as a 
sovereign nation 

The Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States has recently pointed out that the 
Mexican land laws are not, in their essence 
very different from those of America In 
several of the United States foreigners are 
not allowed to own real estate under any 
conditions 

“This 19 notably true of the D strict of Columbia 
as al^o of Kentucky Missour- Oklahoma, Washing 
ton Texas, and other States. An exception is made 
of fore goers who first announce their intentioa to 
become naturalized citizens of the United States 
In Oklah oma, if an al en acquires property by 
inheritance, he must either become act zen within 
five years or forfeit the hold ag to the State. 

Then again in most of the States on the 
Pacific Coast discrimination is made oat 
right against the Oriental people as a class. 
The Aliens Land Act of California for instance 
ngidly forbids Japanese, Indians and Chinese, 
Dot only from owning agricultural land bat 
also from leasing it, even for a single year 
Tbe law also forbids their purchase of stock 
in any company or corporation that is en 
titled to possess or acquire agricultural land 
How can the United States having such anti 
alien land laws on its own statute boobs bawl 
against those of Mexico 0 
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Labor Movement 

It is interesting to note that the policies 
of the Calles administration are bached and 
supported by the Mexican labor movement 
Indeed it has assumed responsibility for the 
acts of the government The Mexican Feder- 
ation of Labor has a membership of a 
million and a half, and it is estimated that 
at the end of the present year the member 
ship of the Federtion -will be 2 000 000 It is 
a powerful political force 

In the last labor convention President 
Calles expressed his determination to mahe 
life easier and more attractive for the workers 
His government is exerting every effort to 
build a better and a newer country where 
there will be more social justice and where 
the poor will not be ground down by the 
rich He is the friend of the oppressed and 
the toiling masses It is not therefore 
surprising that he should be described by his 
critics as socialistic and radical in his views 
The interest of the present government 
in the welfare of the laborers is not merely 
academic Senor Calles is right on the job 
at all times fightine for the best interests of 
the laboring class The Mexican Congress now 
m session has a bill before it which is designed 
to mike employers share profits with their 
employees or to pay them a fixed bonus 
Tbero aro also other measures pending such 
as a minimum wagB requirement, eight hour 
day, workmen’s compensation for injuries 
and preference to Maxican citizens. 

Are these measures too radical ? Are they 
too revolutionary ? Perhaps But are they 
singular 0 Are they without their counterparts 
in the advanced countries of the world 0 
Most of these measures are already in force 
in America. In the Unites States observes 
the Boston Christian Science Monitor, which 
can never be accused of sympathy for any 
radical expedient. 


aro creatine employer’s liabiltv 

1 hou r day is not unknown m American 
industries, and is actually enforced by statute in 
"aims aro fixed by eovernment 
f'—^tors and tho warns scales in a ereat many 
rawer of determined upon the earning 
£25" tho companies invoked The bonus 
is not unknown and as a matter of fact 
i"Jth use measures spoken of in Mexico as radical 
States, d 3 t ” eir counterpart in Ihe United 
C-S& law * at least rules fixed by 


Tho fact is that President Calles 
supporters aro convinced that tho 
can bo preserved and made to rao\e 


and his 
revolution 
i forward 


only by progressive reforms Life is pro- 
gression Progress is change Progress 
demands a break with the dead past, ‘and 
Mexico is striving to make that break peace 
fully, if it can, but break it musk 

The Mexican labor leaders have been 
severely criticized m the United States for their 

extreme nationalistic policy They seem to 
have acquired the reputation of bemg 

XeDOphoman One should remember, h°' 7e7e ** 
that Mexico for many years was snbjected 
to a series of measures actually designed to- 
favor the foreigner at the expense of the- 
native American English, and other f 0I £jS a 
capitalists vied with one another in controt- 
mg Mexican natural resources and Mex’can ; 
economic enterprises * Industrial develop- 
ment was fostered by concessions to ■ 
foreigners under special legislation”, writes an j 
authority on Mexican affairs ‘often granting | 
monopoly privileges, exemption from taxes , 
and from duties on imported machinery, ett 
Bankers were established with exclusi 7 ® ; 
Tights of currency is'ue, to the amount or j 
two or three times tbeir currency restive* , 
exemption from federal and municipal taxes, 
and the right to foreclose on mortgage 
socunties by private action of bank officials 
without judicial procedure These banks- 
were controlled by small groups of capitalists 
who lent large sums of money to their 
friends and rendered small land holders 
helpless * It is only natural that the labor 
unions which are the only organized force 
in the country excepting the army, shouiu 
resist economic exploitation vigorously > 
henceforth no one shall prey upon Mexico 
"Moreover the Mexican labor movemen 
is an important social influence in improvmg 
the standard of living among the working 
people In twelve years the labor unions 
have raised according to the General Secre- 
tary of the Mexican Federation of Labor, 
wages an average of eighty five per cent. 


AgRICCI TUBAL DEVELOPMENT 


The agricultural resources of Mexico are 
largo and unusually varied but the methods o* 
fanning are as primitive as those of India- 
Tho present government is endeavouring w 
modernize farming and improve the condi 
tions of the lowly farmers 

The Federal government, the State govern 


. , A comprehensive treatment of the out jeet * 
to be found in Mexican People and Thar Detractor* 
by r Gonzales lioa. 
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dents and the various municipalities 
hare been in some cases selling, but 
in most cases distributing free among 
the new farmers seed, implements, and 
agricultural machinery Mexico has recently 
bought in America ;md sold to Mexican 
peasants bOGO sets of modern plows and 
harnesses, at a cost of Rs. 7b per set and on 
three years’ credit This same equipment 
costs Rs 375 per out fit through pnvato 
channels 

As a necessary step in the development 
of agriculture, the government has opened 
the National Agricultural Loan Bank in 
Mexico City It lends money at a reasonable 
rata of interest to the peasants, who are 
fleeced by pnvato money lenders The loan- 
sharks charge an interest rate from 24 per 
cent to 48 per cent 

The government does not intend {p stop 
with one agricultural bank It is planned to 
start regional agricultural banks under the 
supervision of the central bank in Mexico 
City Moreovei, it is proposed that in ‘each 
community wheroabank is openedaco operative 
society of farmers will be formed aDd this 
co-operative society will have an interest 
in the bank ’ What these banks, which will 
bring the much needed credit within the 
reach of the starved peasantry, will mean for 
the development of Mexico requires no great 
powers of divination to foresee. They will 
stabilize agriculture and ensure increased 
prosperity for the nation 


Spread of Edi cation 

Mexico is confronted with a gigantic task 
in changing from «. sixteenth century seif 
dom to a twentieth century' democracy In 
order to bnng about tbo desired trans 
formation, Mexico is turning more and more 
to education 

Tho majority of the people, estimated at 
from 60 to 80 per cent , are illiterate. This 
doe9 not, of conrse, imply that Mexicans are 
stupid or of a low order of intelligence The 
great mass of the people in Mexico, as in 
India, have not enough educational opportu- 
nities Popular education is, however, being 
introduced with splendid success -Already 
Mexico has a fine nucleus of an educational 
system The National University in Mexico 
City, which lacks only about quarter century 


of being 400 years old, is a flourishing 
institution It is attended by 13,000 students, 
a large number of them being women With 
the spread of education, the spirit of narrow 
sectionalism is waning The rising tide 
of nationalism is sweeping all classes of 
people into unification 

Elementary education of all children 
between the ages of six and sixteen is 
compulsory Id actual practice, the law is 
not enforced This is due to the fact that 
there are not as yet enough schools to meet 
the requirements of the compulsory law The 
schools are, however rapidly increasing 
Calles has stated that now schools ara being 
built and opened at the rate of 1,000 a year 
and tho government will continue this 
building Drogram until the nation is provided 
with school room for every child 

Mexico has at last awakened from its 
lethargy We aro today witnessing in that 
country a colossal struggle— a struggle for 
religious, political, and economic emancipation 
The ideals of Mexican nationalists are those 
of liberty and enlightenment The dream of 
Young Mexicans is the dream of a greater 
and happier Mexico They hope to conquer 
a better material existence here upon this 
planet Earth before reaching Heaven The 
hungry Mexican peons like the Starving 
Egyptian fellahins aud Russian muzhiks, 
have no desire to chant 

You will cat, byo and bje 

In the glorious land above the sky , 

Work and pray live on hay 
Aoull get pie in the sky when you die r 
The present administration may not be 
all that is desired , but it is a long and 
important te*? forward President Pbitecoo 
Elias Calles is a man of high character, 
unselfishness and rare executive ability 
Life stands before him an adventure of 
service not yet lived. His cleancut program 
of nation building, which has earned him 
popularity in bis native country, may well 
serve as a guide to Indian leaders 

Mexico by fighting for its rights m 
fighting for all oppressed peoples in all other 
couDtnes The question that Mexico is 
facing is this Can a poor, oppressed, exploited 
people have the right — to quote the words 
of the American Declaration of Independence 
—to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
when threatned by tho wealthy and mighty ? 



BINDU’S SON 

By SARAT CHANDRA CHATTER JEE 


T HAT Jadab Mutherjee and Madhab 
Mukherjee were not born of the same 
mother was history which they them 
t bad forgotten, so had all outsiders 
Jadab who was poor, had at great sacrifice, 
trained up his younger brother Madhab in 
law and after much trouble had secured 
Hindubashini only child of a rich land- 
owner as the litters bride. Bmdubasbini 
was possessed of uncommon beauty On the 
day that she came to live in their house with 
her matchless beauty aDd ten thousand rupees 
in Government promissory notes, the elder 
brothel s wife Annapurna shed tears of joy 
the family had no mother or daughters She was 
the head of the show She held up the young 
bride s face and said proudly to the adminnf 
neighbours *This is what one should bring 
home, when looking for a bnde » She is 
like a statue of the goddess Lafeshmi i > But 
she was disillusioned in about a couple of days 
wi v fT T k red , very soon that young 
5wrm« ad ,i br0UE f t ’ doD & w,th her share of 
charms and ca<b mountains of vanity and 
? , undu ,°. sensitiveness. One day the elder 
and .tV “n ° U '° < ¥ llelber husband aside 
™ l ald „ D ? ar ' >»u b»« no doubt secured 
Jo?r k |SSlk™ Bra , co .“ <i Sold ,ot » bride for 

^aliuS Sbra'’ “ 7 B ° 0,I ” eSS ’ 8,10 13 a 

h»hM*d.td not . b F l " J '° Ho scratched 
his head and said, so then’, really’, is that 

OlfiM , ° W »■•"* to the Zemindars 

of a "lie* T!' ; nd PCooo loung sort 
spent lua hmo” l ?c ? mii “-’collDctorato M°d 

ms 

k • hner Jbf i“ St “““““d to practiso 
TTft a > r * ,a , s SV ,K ”9 examination 

Annapurn a kept silent 

lred> t J Cmtl * idra “ nstJ <0 ad tress an elder 


There was an additional danger which 
prevented anybody from attempting to- 
discipline Bindubasbim She suffered from 
hysteria and bad fits She could make such 
scenes that it made one s head leei even to 
look at her and it generally required medical 
help to bring things, to the normal. It was, 
therefore that everybody believed the much- 
coveted alliance to have been a great mistake 
Only Jadab stuck to his faith He stood 
alone against everyone and said, ‘No, no, 
you will see later on The little mother (meaning - 
Biodubashim) is beautiful as the Goddess 
Jagatdhatn, could she be a failure 9 It i& 
absurd.” 

One day, after a little exchange of words, 
Bindubasbim was sitting silently with a dark 
cloud on her face Annapurna wis put into a 
panic when she saw these symptoms She 
suddenly had an inspiration Rushing into 
her room she brought out her little eighteen 
month old son Amulya, who was fast asleep, and 
dumping him on Bmdu’ lap, she disappeared 
Amulya began to howl as a mark of 
protest against this rude interruption to his 
unfinished sleep 

Bindu struggled with all her might to 
save herself from the clutches of hysteria, 
won, and went into the room with the baby, 
Annapurna saw this from a corner and 
felt oxtremely elated to have discovered 
such a miraculous cure for her sister in law’s- 
fits 

Annapurna had to do all the houso-bold 
work of supervision and management and 
found little time to look after her little son 
b , cr sicb ^ bbo S°* no sleep at night 
after the fatiguing duties of the day So, 

baby t0 ° k Ut> Uie WOrL of look,D S after th0. 
About a month after the incident referred 
to above, Bmdu entered tho kitchen one day 
with tho baby in her arms and asked, “Didi * 
where is Amulyadhono sf milk V* 

Annapurna left tho work in hand and said 


sistrr or siitcr 10 ****** an elder 

t \mulya'a full name. 




MOTHER 

Aitist-Si Promodekumar Chattopadhyaya 
Kalab’iavan &$ro<3a 
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in a frightened voice t “Jast a minute, sister, 

I am warming it for you_” 

Bindu had already seen that the milk was 
cot leady. She lost her temper and said 
sharply, “I told you also yesterday that I 
wanted the milk before eight but it must be 
nine before I get it If you find the work 
so heavy, why don’t you tell me so? I can 
manage it in some other way And you,” 
(now addressing tba cook), “O daughter of a 
Brahmin, have you too lost your senses? Would 
it tarn creation upside down if you cooked 
the pindi’* for the whole house a few 
minutes later?” 

The Brahmin woman kept quiet. 

Annapurna answered “We could have 
retained our senses if all that we had to do 
consisted, as in your case, of dressing and un 
dressing the baby Couldn’t you wait even 
one minute ?” Bindu said in answer, ‘ You 
will have a curse on you, Didi, if you over 
again tonch Amulya’s milk 1 I, too, may I 
have a curse on me if I ever asked you for 
bis milk'” 

So saying, she thumped Arnulya down on 
the floor and taking hold of the milk pan, 
placed it on the stove Amulva began to 
sbnek as a result of these extraord.nary 
happenings Bindu pressed him hard on the 
cheeks and shouted, ‘Shut up at once, you 
son of a pig, shut up, or I will strangle you' ’ 
Kadam, the maid of the household, rushed 
up seeing how Biudu was going on and 
attempted to take the baby in her arms 
Bindu stormed at her, “Get out, leave my 
presence at this very moment, do you hear 
She stood where she was, as if petrified 
with fright, and did not come a step nearer 
Bindu did not say another word to any- 
body and engaged in warming the milk with 
the little boy in her arms 

Annapurna stood still When, after a little 
while Bindu had left the place,, she said, 
addressing the cook, “You heard her, didn t 
you? I had told her one day in joke to 
take Amulya. Kow, on the strength of that, 
she places a curse, on me ' ’ 

However, it was thus,, that Annapurna’s 
son began' to be nurtured into manhood by 
Bindnbashim, and the result was that ho 
learned to call his aunt "mother” and his 
mother “didi" 


*Food offered to the dead. Here used to signify 
Bindu’a angry desire that the other members of the 
house, died rather than deprive the baby of hia timely 
supply of milk 


( 2 ) 

About four years after this Amulya had 
his hate khari * with great festivity The day 
after the ceremony, Annapurna was busy la 
the kitchen when Bindu bashim called her 
from outside, “Didi, Amulya has come to 
give you his pranam\, just come out for a 
minute ” 

Annapurna came out and was staggered 
by the make-up of Amulya. His eyes were 
nicely painted with Kajal ,§ he had been 
given a beauty spot on his forehead and his 
hair was gathered up and tied on the crown 
of his head A yellow-dyed dress, an 
earthen ink-pot slung from a string in one 
hand and a few palm leaves (for writing pur- 
poses) wrapped in a small mat under his arm, 
completed his equipment 

Bindu said. Do your pranam to Didi, 
dear 

Amulya prostrated himself before his 
mother He had no shoe®, no socks, no 
burden of a variety of foreign clothes— 
Annapurna smiled at these eccentricities and 
said 4 Oh, you have a head for ideas, Chhota 
Ban'** Is your son going to school’” 

Bindu smilingly answered, “Yes, I am 
sending him to Gauga Pandit’s Pathshah 
(village school) Bless him this day that he 
may realise his highest destiny” Turning to 
the servant, she said, “Tell Bhairab Pandit 
JIahasbaja, id my name, to see that no one 
bullies or beats my sou ' Didi, take these five 
rupees, prepare a nice sidha (a present of food- 
stuff;.), and send it to the Pathshala by 
Kadam.” So saying she kissed her son, 
picked him up in her arms and went away 
Annapurna s eyes overflowed with tears 
of joy She said to the cook, "She is all 
engrossed in that boy 1 Yet, she did not 
bear him— had she done so, I do not know 
what she would have done 

The cook opined, “It is probably due to 
that that God has not given her any of her 
own — she would t be eighteen or nineteen — ” 
Before the cook could fully unburden 
herself of her wisdom, Chhota Bau came back, 
alone this time and said, “Didi, couldn’t you 


*A ceremony inaugurating the student life of a 
child. 

t Prostrating oneself before an elder as a mark, 
of respect 

^Preparation of lamp black made from vegetable 

ou name. 

** Meaning the younger bnde of the family - 
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ash Bar’thakur * to arrange to open a 
Pathshala jn front of our house? I shall pay 
all expenses’ 

Annapurna laughed out She said, ‘Good 
gracious, he hasn t even gone two steps away 
from you and you have already lost your 
determination 5 Why not go to the Pathshala 
with him and keep watch there” 

Bindu was disconcerted and said ‘No, no, 

I have not lost my determination 1 But I am 
thinking that it is one thing for him to be 
within my sight and another to be out of it 
The other students are all wicked boys 
Suppose they thrashed him He is so small ' ’ 

Annapurna answered “And if they did , 
what of it? Boys will he boys and will fight 
Moreover, all children aie tho same m their 
parent.’ eyes If they could send their 
children to school why couldn t you ? 

Bindu thoroughly disliked comparison with 
others. So she said probably a bit displeased 
inwardly ’ You have a way of talking 1 Suppose 
some one poked him in the eye with a pen 
or something — what then ? 

Annapurna understood her feeling, smiled 
and said Take him to a doctor, no doubt 
Bat I tell you that even if I had spent days 
over it I could never have thought of that 
poke in the eye' So many boys go to school, 
but I have never heard of any one being 
poked in tho eye” 

Bindu said Lots of things may happen 
of which you have no idea or knowledge 
Who can mako sure of accidents ? Never 
uimd all that , why not ask him once and let 
things follow their natural course after that ’ 


Annapurna said gravely I know what 
will happen When you hare set your heart 
on it once, it must come about But I shall 
not bo able to say such unheard of things 
iou «peak to him don t you ? Then why not 
suggest it yourself 

Bindu was now an e -y She said, ' Yes I will 
1 shall not send my son so far every day — it 
-does not matter if it displeases any one, nor 
even if it stopped his education altogether 
Rad am, did n t I ask you to take the Sulha to 
the 1 athshala Then why are you standing 
and gaping t a 

A? ^purna hurriedly said, ‘ I am arranging 
tho Sidha. Don t let such little things upset 
you so much » Really, is not your son going 
to grow up * Do you expect to keep him 

thmw* our W,DBS for over 5 Wh * don 1 y° u 


’Husbands c'dest Irother 


Chhota Bau did not answer her question 
Instead she addressed the maid servant, Ifadam, 
‘Go with the Sidha, and bring back the boy 
after he has taken the dust of the Guru- 
mahashaya’s feet Request him also to come 
this way some time in the evening It is 
impossible to persuade one who will not 
be persuaded I am telling her that a little boy 
may be thrashed and bullied and I am told 
that I could not keep him under my wings 
for ever 1 I have not come for anybody’s 
advice regarding what I could and what I 
could not do So saying she walked away 
at great speed 

Annapurna was dumb-founded and stood 
still Kadam said, ‘ Don’t stand there any 
longer mother * , she might cpme again 
When she has set her heart on something, 
even God almighty will be powerless to keep 
her from it ” 

That evening when the oldest member of 
the family after taking his daily dose of opium, 
was reclining on the bed with the hubble-bubble 
pipe in his mouth and attempting to whip up 
his sweet hallucinations there was a sudden 
knock at the door 

Jadab opened his eyes after great effort 
and said, Who is it t n 

Annapurna entered the room and announced. 

‘ Chhota Bou has come to say something to you, 
just listen to her" 

Jadab hurriedly sat up and said ‘ Who, the 
little mother f? Why, what’s wrong, mother? ’ 

Ho had great affection for the chhotabou 
(Bindu) As Bindu did not answer, Annapurna 
said, ‘She fears that the boys at the school 
will be poking at her boy s eves with their 
pens , so she wants to have a pathshala 
started within the house 

Jadab looked very much upset, dropped 
his pipe and asked, * Who, who has poked into 
his eyes ? Lot me see what has happenod.” 

Annapurna lifted tho pipe back to his 
hand and said with a smile ‘No one has 
done so yet Wo are discussing probabi- 
lities’’ Jadab was mightily relieved Ho 
said. Oh, probabilities ' I thought — ” 

Bindu was standing out of sight and 
wriggling inwardly with rage She said, 
however, in an undertone, “Didi weren t you 
absolutely incapable of uttering unheard of 
things— then why are you talking? ’ 

* Bcnffal se-vants address tho lady of tho 
nousa as mother 

broth c 0 way refemog to onos lounger 
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Annapurna also 'was realising that her 
way of putting the thing had ,‘not been rery 
happy and was spoiling the case She 
understood the full implication of Brodu’s 
undertone and got frightened Her passion 
was vented on the poor inoffensive husband, 
to whom she said, “1 did not know that opium 
shut one’s ears also , I thought its effects 
were restricted to shutting the eyes alone 
What have I been telling you 0 And what 
have you hea’-d * ‘Let me see, what has 
happened!' Did I say that some one had 
put Amulya’s eyes out ? It seems that I must 
suffer for every thing The poor, harmless 
Jadab felt his dreams crumbling away, he lost 
control of his senses and said, “Why my 
dear, what has happened 

Annapurna got funous She cried, “Every 
thing and nothing * It is sinful and stupid to 
talk to such persons ” Then she swept angrily 
out of the room 

Jadab asked, “Tell me everythug little 
mother ” 

Bmdu stood by the door and said softly, 
“If wa could have a pathshala outside, near the 
store-room — ” 

Jadab said, ‘That is nothing much Bat 
who will teach 

Bmdu said, “The Pandit mahashaya has 
been here If he could get ten rupees per 
month, he would gladly bring over the path 
shala. I think we could pay the expenses 
from the interest of my money ’ 

Jadab was satisfied He said, “Certainly, 
I shall set men to work from to morrow If 
Gangaram bnngs over his pathshala here, it 
would solve the problem very nicely indeed 

As soon as Madhab gave his consent to 
her plaD, Bmdu lost all her anger She went 
into the kitchen with a smiling face and 
found Kadara expounding something with 
great flourishes of her arms to cheerless Anna- 
purna. Kadam choked off all of a sudden at 
the advent of Biudn and could only manage 
a ‘ Goodness, here is — ' as a finishing touch. 
Bmdu knew that she herself was the subject 
and asked, * Goodness, hero is, what 0 Let ns 
hear the rest of it” 

Kadnm swallowed and stammered with a dry 
palate, “No, didi, it was— -Bara ma* said — let us 
seo — suppose if — ” 

Bmdu said harshly, “Yes, I have supposed. 
You go off and finish your work ’ 


•Bara ma— elder mother 'When there are many 
ladies m a joint family, the wife of the eldest 
member is called Bara ma. and Bara thakur means 
onos husbands eldest brother In this case, Jadab. 


Kadam cleared out without another 
word , 

Then Bmdu said to Annapurna, “Oar lady 
of the house has excellent advisers, 1 They 
should get an increment of pay ; why not 
ask Bara thakur* ?" 

Bmdu addressed Annapurna as didi when 
she was in a good mood Otherwise she 
called her the lady of the bouse (Bara ginm) 
Annapurna flared up, “Go and tell him,” 
she cried, 'He would cut my head off, would 
he ? And your Bara thakur 1 He will at once 
whine, ‘Oh yes, little mother, perfectly right 
motner ’’ I have seen lots of fortunate per- 
sons , but none to beat you,chhota bou 1 What 
a luck you were born with ' Everybody is 
simply living in terror of you 

Bmdu was in a temper, but the way 
Annapurna talked made her laugh out. She 
asked. Well, you do not seem to be frightened 
of me ?” 

Annapurna answered, “Don’t 1 1 She who 
does not go cold with fear when you behave 
like one of the Furies, is still unborn 1 But 
you know, cbhota bou so much of anger does 
no good ' You are no longer a child, are 
yon ? Had you home children, you would 
have had a good few by now But what is 
the use of my blaming you ' It is that old 
simpleton who spoils you i" 

Bmdu said, ‘I agree that I was born with 
a portion of good fortune But I must say 
one thing Lots of people get riches and 
social status in this life , but few get such 
a godlike bhasuT* as I have ' One has to 
do hard tapasyaf to deserve such a one. It 
is my luck, didi What is the good of your 
being jealous 0 But, if any one has spoilt 
me, it is not he , it is you *” Annapurna 
waved her anus and exclaraied, “I ? Nobody 
could say that 1 I am a bard disciplinarian 
but I am unfortunate, no one fears ma — 
even the maids and servants quarrel in front 
of me and cheek me, as if they were the master 
and I their underling It is because it is 
I that 'uch things go unpunished, other- 
wise — ” 

Her contradictory ramble brought forth 
a giggle from Bmdu She said, ‘Didi, yon 
belong to the golden age ' Why on earth were 
you bom now ? But no one cheeks or quarrels 
with roe She then suddenly knelt down 
in front of Annapurna, put her arms round 
her neck and said, 'Do te ll me a story ” 

♦Ones husbands elder brother 

tPenaace. performed to please the sods for a 
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Annapurna got furious and said, “Let 
me go ' Go away ' ’ 

Kadam came ru«hing up and said ‘Didi, 
Amulya has cut himself witb the betelnut- 
cutter’ Bindu at once stood up, letting 
Annapurna go and said, “Where did he get 
the betelnut-cuttcr ? Wbat were you doing ?” 

‘I was making the bed when he went into 
Bara ma’s room and — •* 

‘Yes, yes I have understood, clear out 
from here.” So saying Bindu went in search 
of Amulya After some time she reappeared 
with Amulya whose finger was bandaged 
with a wet rag, and remarked ‘Well didi 
how many times have I asked you not to 
keep your cutters and things within reach 
of children, but — ” 

Annapurna got still more aDgry an d 
said, “Tour talk is absolutely without any 
sense Mu«t I lock up all house-hold utensils 
in the safe to Keep your son from mischief ?” 

Bindu said, “No I shall chain him up 
from to-morrow ” and went out, Annapurna 
addressed the maid Did you hear Kadam ? 
Unpeople keep betelnut cutters in the iron 

left rt o"15 ttaDpW 10 Say SOmslh '”S bat 

Bindu came back and said, “If I a »ain 
catch you discussing our affairs mth serS 
for opinion and arbitration, I shall go away 
with my son to my father s house ' ’ Anna, 
puma replied, “Who don’t you E o 1 But 
remember, once you go, I shall not ask you 

onThTd^anTie^™ k “° d “ !<1 ^ hoad 

back " d ,L <a i' » ".l Sb °" Id “ ol llpnt ° ! coming 
back, and left the room with a glum face 8 ‘ 


About two hours later Annapurna marched 
into Bindu’s room with steps that resounded 
all over the house Madbab was examining 
his briefs at one comer aDd Bindu was lying 
with Amulya on the bed, telling him a story 
Annapurna said, ‘ Come and have your meaL” 
Bindu said, ‘I am not feeling hungry” 
Amulya said, ‘Go and eat a little, mother” 
Annapurna scolded him, ‘ You keep quiet 1 
This boy is at the root of all mischief What 
a spoilt child you are making of him, chhota 
bou ’ You will realise when! it is too late. 
Tnen you will weep and say, ‘yes, didi told 
me so’ *” 

Bindu whispered something into Amulya’s 
ear and he shouted, “Why don’t you go away, 
didi mother is telling me a fairy tale ?” 

Annapurna repeated threateningly, ‘ If you 
desire peace and welfare, come away chhota bou t 
Oi, *f I don’t send you both away to morrow, 
let people call me by a name different from 
Annapurna ■” She then marched out as 
heavily as she had come » • 

Madhab asked, “What’s up ? Whati have 
you two been up to ?” < f 

Bindu answered, “What always happens 
when didi loses her temper. I had only 
asked her to keep her betelnut cutters and 
things away from the baby— and she has 
kicked up a terrible row ” 

Madhab said, “All right, go and finish it 
now The way Bouthan is marching about ’ 
bhe will soon wake up dada*” 

Bindu picked up Amulya and went to the 
kitchen with a smile on her face. 

{To bo continued ) » 

Translated from the original Bengali 
Jby Ashoke Chattel ee 


*Elder brother 


ItAISON DETRE OF “THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS” 

B, KAZI HAHABBAT A LI 


tT is now about sn years ti lal the 

the League” dun "g^lio" past^iP' yeiws'^vill 
glee enough materials for the study „f ife 


thrn» ’i° csp0l,e *be League m its true colours 
si™ i! !*!. ’'“ T rlous Phases and I shall try to 
T? League Ihe so called saviour 
or Ipse ° r i d peac ® sod prosperity, is more 
observer o( .‘TA To “ 'o™us and critical 
i ? ° f tb ? Leaguo s activities, the pomp 
'c"crv ™r iL"’ displayed kt oiueva 
ry y . the courtesy and mutual good wish 
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<o profusely expressed during the .Assembly) 
sitting at the secretariat will appear to bel 
a piece of meaningless performance so far 
as the League & avowed objects are concerned 
The fact, however, that it tnay possess a great 
potential power none Mill dispute But my 
analysis of the situation will show what the 
League professes to do, whit its covenant 
allows it Jo do and how far it has practically 
been successful ia its mission which it so 
loudly advertises 1 throughout the world From 
this analysis I hope I shatl be able to 
convince my reader that the League deserves 
epithet I have given it 


'A few word? are also necessary to explain 
the constitution of the League The League has 
three main organs, namely, the assembly, tho 
council and the secretariat IJuder the 
League there ave as many as six departments, 
The secretmat has been permanently establish- 
ed at Geneva Switzerland which becamo 
conspicuous by its perfect neutrality during 
the war The secretariat consists of the 
Secretary general of the League and his 
staff— the first Secretary general being Sir 
James Eric Drummond 

England, France, Italy and Japan 6hall be 
the permanent members of the League 


Before going into tho actual activities of council which is acting as the chief executive 


the League it is desirable to give a very 
brief history of its origin The League ‘ 
of Nations officially came into being on 
January 10, 1920 when the treaty of Versailles 
concluded on January 28, 1910 between 
Germany on the one side and tho allied and 
the associated powers on the other, came 
into force. The League as all know, was tho 
outcome of the list great European war that 
broke out on July 28, 1914 ami ended by an 
armistice on November 11, 1918 

Tho establishment of the League cwas 
due to the efforts of the late President 
Wilson (USA) whose intention of creat- 
ing such a body was embodied in one of his 
famous fourteen points, and the 14th point 
of Stv Wilson runs thus. 

* A gcneial association of Nations must be 
tormed under specific covenants for the purpose 
warning mutual guarantees of political independence 
•gttjwrntonal integrity to great and small states 

XIr Wilson as an arbitrator offered these 
fourteen points to all the nations then at 
war and asked them to cease further opera 
tions on acceptance of those conditions. Tho 
allies then in hopeless confusion as to the 


of the League Germany, which his been 
admitted into the League in September, 1926, 
has also been given a permanent seat in the 
council after protracted negotiations The 
council practically speaking, is the most 
important body since all international conflicts 
referred to or undertaken by the League 
are decided by this body and the formal 
approval of the assembly to its decisions 
is obtained by a simple majority America, 
although she was the initiator in this matter, 
is not a member of the League, since she 
could not accept to toto the covenant framed 
by the allied powers 

The first and foremost objects of the Lea- 
gue are to restore peace and prevent war 
all over the world But my contention will 
be that tho League by its very covenant 
is incapable of yielding such results, because 
article 5 of the covenant states that except 
where otherwise provided decision at any 
meeting of the assembly or of the council 
shall require tho agreement of all the mem- 
bers of the League represented at the meeting” 

I should S3y that such a unanimity of agree- 
ment is not possible even m the council 


even 

when matters of conflicting interests among 

result-, of the war readily accepted these the members are to be decided As an 

terms and assured the world that they would | instance of this it may be pointed out that 

\aet up to them An armistice wis signed I Germany could not be admitted into the League 
after this. Vfter gmng*a little further history | in the beginning of the session, 1926, simply 
vof the League l shall try to show how these because Brazil retained its intention of veto 

pH points which were to be made the basis to Germany s obtaining a permanent seat 

I of the League have been honoured more in i in the conned The possibility of such 
\tho breach than in their observance by the ^ unanimity in the council may be admitted in 

{ 'League cases of minor and non controversial character 

The first draft of the covenant of the ’ Bat the difficulty of unanimity has now 
League of nations was published on February ' alt the more been aggravated by the raising 
14, 1919, and accepted after modifications ! of the number of non permanent seats in the 
>by the representatives of the allied and asso- , codhcil from five to nine 
AnateJ powers in the plenary conference held ,-«nt is ridiculous to suppose that fourteen 
Ut Paris on Vpnl 28, 191<» ^members, representing fonrteen nations who 

28 - 
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tiry on articlo 17 “of tho League s covenant 
“that any act ol war is henceforward a breach 
of tho peace of the League which will exact 
due reparation ’ becomes a downright mockery 
m tho face of tho fact that tho League did 
nothing against Franco and Italy for such 
breaches of tho peace in defiance of thq 
Leagues authority 

Abovo all, the dealing of tho Leaguo 
with Egypt, comes to tho forefront It is to be 
recalled that Egypt, while she was being 
racked by British soldiers after the murder of 
Sir Lee Stack, appealed to tho Leaguo request- 
ing its intervention for tho cause of peaco 
and Justice But thanks to European diplq 
macy, this fervent appeal could not move 
the hard hearted Geneva Secretariat, smqo 
acceptance of such appeal might rosult to 
weaning the displeasure of the British lion 
and the ultimate decision might bo faTOurabJo 
to a non European Muslim country , and 
the hesitancy of the League Secretariat xr09 
totally removed by the bold announcement 
of the Bntish Foreign Gffice that it was a 
domestic affair and that it would not tolef 
ate outside wteriention This rendered tlfo 
League quite helpless and inactive But the 
ansvter to the British contention to which 
the League acquiesced, may bo found jn 
article 3 of its covenant which says that tpo 
League may deal with any matter affecting 
the peace of the world Moreover thero 
no mention in tho covenant that any country 
which is not a state m tho true political 
sence is not competent to lodge a complaint 
with the Leaguo aDd to get proper redress 
The same applies to Morocco and Syria. 
"When one reads article 3 and particularly 
tho mam objects ( stated previously ) of the 
League one fails to realuo why it should 
maintain such a dead silenco over the 
two bloody and ruinous wars that are still 
devastating Morocco and Syria where two 
Moslem countries are endeavouring heart and 
, soul to shake off the European yoke But the 
' League knows it well that these two small 
Moslem countries cannot hold out longagaiast 
twoof the strongest powers of Europe suchjas 
France and Spain It is for this mdiffere^co 
and apathy of the League towards those two 
small countries, that Sir Abdur Itabim in 
his famous Aligarh speech gave the Leaguo 
a mild rebuke j 

It is now necessary to describe the treat- 
ment and nature of justice that Turkey lad 
received from the League What was iho 


League council's verdict with regard to tho 
Mosul question ? Tho council had to 
admit with much pain that from documen- 
tary and legal points of view Mosul belongs 
to Turkey, but strange to say tho award 
goc3 to Britain The decision bad to bo un- 
animous and the Swedish delegato to tho 
council, JL Unden one of tho threo members 
of the Leagues commission to the Iraq 
Frontier who had intimated his intention 
alter thorough enquiry to support the claim 
of Turkey, had been prevailed upon only at 
tho eleventh hour to voto against tho Turkish 
contention Ho would have certainly voted 
m favour of Turkey as he had announced, 
but for tho pressure brought upon him by 
England and other interested members to 
keep tho prestigo and integrity’ of tho 
League b> giving unanimous decision in 
favour of England This is how unanimity 
was arrived at. From these facts it may be 
realised how far tho Mosul decision was just 
and fair Franco had howover a large share 
behind the screen in this matter Anxious 
to get Britain s support in Morocco and Syria, 
where her position had been very muen 
shaken at the time sho too eagerly lent 
her support to tho British clatm over Mosul 
It has already been stated that judgments 
iq tho council are influenced mainly by 
political considerations and self interest of 
tho members that sit as judges and uot by 
legal and moral convictions, and the French 
behaviour in tho Mosul question 13 an 
instance in point Mosul as all know had been 
a Turkish possession till tho last great war 
and is part and parcel of Turkey and a 
great injury has been douo to her m 
ibis respect Turkoy lias justly pointed out 
that she cannot expect justice from tho 
League executive composed then entirely 
of the Christian powers of tho European 
countries with the solitary exception of 
Japan Although a treaty regarding Mosul 
and its oil fields has been concluded between 
tie lurkish and the British governments to 
tho considerable advantage of the latter and 
much loss to the former, Turkey cannot 
forget that England made this timely but 
immoral bargain when she (Turkey) was 
threatened with an impending attack by 
Italy She also suspects some dark hands 
to have worked bohind this threatened attack 
and her feeling of recentment may burst out 
at any moment. 

A few words should be said about China, 
which is groaning under foreign exploitation 
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and oppression although she is au indepen 
dent nation and a member of the League 
It may be known to many that China had 
been forced to sign the Washington treaty 
according to which the ports of China shall 
be in the hands of Pngland America and 
Japan and it is they who will realise and 
have the customs duty and direct the policy 
oi opium The Chinese seas are also under 
foreign control All the bloody fights that 
are being waged for a long time specially 
against the lust of these imperial powers 
have their roots in those unequal unjust and 
huraihting treaty terms China is not a 
domestic concern of anybody and whv is 
the League which is so very forward and 
!!!,“ to s . et i l0 disputes among the Christian 
nations of Europe now so prudently silent? 
Chinas is the lust cause and she deserres 
But V , and support of the League 

But alas what is the League after alP It is 

the "now™ " “ ere 1001 m the hands of 
iiio powers now opposed to Chm* „„ , 

Chin^ faCt Sll ? uld Dot be Iost s'ght of that 

&&&&&§$ 
£3,“,w. i- 1 ?. 


calculated ^oblZate^S 1 ® 0 

fc7f he b £V am “= ra 

wh P en C, "fho Si ° d f el 2 of “e League 8 
opinion that 7wo oul oM oaptess ' d tho 
nianent seats ought to go 'to « ! “° n per 

it provoked only a imr^u' 0 ^ Iat i c , powers 
■"«0 Atsemhly \ l,u,:hler 

comments ot the nknSfi’ stud ? “I the 
Germany s admission L. ,s Ur r PCan pre ' s on 
permanent scat in Ihe lh ° L“B““ with a 
tho leal motive of" Luronp°" nCl f W,M 

in ono voice tmph 11 Dallpos - The? all 
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-Uning o( dependent nations, * S h„„ 0 ' a 


anxious to consolidate and retain their power 
in other parts of the world by mutual bond 
Sf friendship amongst themselves The 
league is the best instrument for that 
purpose and this is the real spirit behind the 
Jjocarno pact aud the subsequent admission 
x *f Germany into the League People could 
Understand the League better if it were 
germed an European clique and not a 
popular body for the good of the world at 
nrge 

q A word or two should now be said in 
connection with Disarmament for the 
tlousiderable reduction of which article 8 of 
sue covenant makes provision as a necessary 
Dep for the maintenance of peace 
h isarmanent, so far as as Germany who 
i'ad been so long outside the League, 
ei, concerned is complete to a great 
tlttent under the constant pressure of 
a ie allied powers But as regards other 
Flvocatos of disarmament namely Britain 
b fance and Italy it has remained merely a 
a n expression Italy on the contrary has 
{pWered this pledge by increasing her anna 
b 'ents and naval establishments This is 
they are disarming themselves 
re t Another important function of the Leagne 
n Llates to its mandatory system It is scarcely 
icessary to say that the mandatory system 
d, ( the League has been vitiated beyond 
Pifubt Not to speak of the principal allied 
B mers even Australia so long purely 8 
ointish piotege has been given a mandate 
hi or New Guiuea. Some time back a very 
G gh Australian officer serving m New 
thdinea described how tho womanhood of 
so at area is being molested by European 
ogldiers and other European officers Theso 
g e leers, a® he says send their boy servants to 
t fine-lookmg women for their satisfaction 
as I et us now c\a nine the work of Franco 
mi mandatory oi er Syria and Palestine It 
f y not be out of pheo to desenbe here in a 
forI.i^ yria ani * Palestine became 

'4"K 0 ' ‘ one , a sl ss. i'^ apd . of 


1ft *™» •■? fhe allies before Iho 
fining of tho armistice Tim ion. 


41f po ' p ; °f 

P°fvers then under fear of drfLt’ 8 
agreed was that the fiit-Lici, ~ c ^ a ^ ieadily 
Ojtoman Empire should bo SjSSfi ° 10 
®Ofereiffnty But tho a secur 0 
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article has thus entrusted the mandates of 
Syria and Palestine — countries snatched from 
Turley after the war — to the French who 
have raised there nothing but hatred and 
discontent,— nay, they have committed 
massacres and sheer vandalism perpetrated 
at Bagdad and other parts of Syria These 
are but a few of the many instances with 
regard to the mandated territories. 

Now the question is what is the Leagu°js 
ie possibility in this matter ? According to 
iL covenant the League is bound to enquire 
and demand reports of management of all 
mandated territories It must see that good 
government is carried on m all these 
countries and that peace is maintained every 
where But up till now the League has 
scarcely demanded such reports The fep 
that have been submitted to the League a^e 
merely nominal and formal The League 
council, on the other hand v ill resent any 
cnticism made by any mandates commission 
appointed by the League Thus in tlje 
September session of 1926 of the League Sfr 
Austen Chamberlain stroDgly objected to tie 
proposal of the commission headed by II 
Cnuen (Sweden) to address a questionnaire 
to the mandatory powers dealing with tie 
administration of mandated territories Re 
also opposed the commissions hearing verbal 
petitions from the inhabitants of the maodatid 
territories without first hearing tho mandi 
tory a observation on the subject It wjs 
also suggested that the mandates commisSicR 
was exceeding its powers as regards supervu 
J n E the administration of the mandated 
territories It is needless to say that othjr 
members joined in a chorus with Sir Austin 
Chamberlain and the report of the mandates 
commission had to be materially changes 
The fuu however lies in tho fact tmt 


members of the council are almost all 
mandatory powers who sit as judges to 
decide their own cases Thi* explains the 
silence and negligence of the League as 
regards massacres and vandalism perpetrated 
in Bagdad and other places One may 
reasonably ask if the mandates were entrusted 
to these nations for doing nothing towards 
developing those territories save and except 
committing notorious deeds in them Let 
any supporter of tho” League s mandatory 
system answer if Syria and Palestine are now 
nioro happy under the Leagues mandate 
than they were under Turkey 

In conclusion it will rather be an act of 
uncharity not even to hazard a prediction of 
hope about the future activities of tho League 
I et us hope that tho League in future will 
give a better account of what it stands for 
since in hoping so we do not lose anything 
but we gain some consolation that the energy 
and activities of such an influential gathering 
which on most occasions have been so 
lamentably misdirected in the past, may 
ultimately chaugo their phase and lead to 
the happiness peace and progress of the 
world It has been hinted at the outset that 
the League possesses great potential powers 
and so it is reasonable to expect that good 
lesults conducive to the happiness of the 
world at large are bound to come out of it 
only if the meutalify of its European 
members m particular is changed and their 
policy rightly and unselfishly directed T et 
us hive consolation in the hopo— be it 
hoping against hope— that the malignant spirit 
and shrewd diplomacy of the League s 
exponents may change for the better and a 
new era of peace and brotherhood may dawn 
upon the world 


ANTHROPOLOGY iND ADMINISTRATION’ 


By J H HUTT|\ 

\ ^ l am not the first district officer to hae 
iV. bad the honour of occupying this pla>e 
there is perhaps no need of an apology 
tor the anomalous usurpation of a pandis 

, dvntul Address delivered beforT 
'uttiropotiv cal Section of tho All India be 
Y. oa .{re -3, Lahore 1927 •» 1 


Cl U, M At D SC. 

throne by a man of affairs. If any justifies 
tion were needed I should look tor it in 
the fact that a district officer who is also 
an anthropologist is in the fortunate position 
of having as it were a footing m two 
..opposing camps. For it must be admitted 
tUiat in anthropology as in other directions, 
■the bond between Science and the State 
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is not so dose as reason and expediency It cannot be denied, I think, that both 

would seem to demand The state has Governments and Missionaries, who must, 
always distrusted science and under the at any rate for the purposes of this discs, 
banausic conditions) of latter day politics the sipn, be reckoned with administrators ritner 

proletariat dislikes the genuine intellectual than scientists, have not infrequently pres^e 

as much as the tyrant and the oligarch their side of the case much too far , their 

have done in their day Napoleon outlook is too apt to be obscured by idea* 
could not bear what be called ideologues efficiency, philanthropy, civilization an 
though he did not actually persecute them progress , not to mention religion , they 
but Russia makes pogroms of her intelligent have their minds already occupied to quote 
sia, while even the U S A prosecute Rivers again, with an organised body or 
theirs Indeed, this is perhaps but part of a knowledge, the fruit of the gradually acquired 
general world movement for even psychology experience of those who have been concerned 
nowadays tends to exalt kmaesthesis to a in the work of Government in the past 
level with the recognized methods of H} is m the satisfaction of rulers with tins 


intellectual activity * Of course this attitude 
is not without some justification 

It was said of the Athenian the cream 
of Greek intellectuals that he was pros 
hapan xunetos epi pan argos — In everything 
enlightened and at everything ineffectual 
Many of us will recall from undergraduate 
days a certain almost con*emptuous distiust 
of dons as a class whatever our feelings for 
particular individuals, and this I take it 
is merely another symptom of the same 
general idea A recent writer has stated 
that m France intellectual influence was 
at its strongest m politics from 1875 and 
that those thirty years witnessed a shnnkage 
in political virtue, a lowering of the national 
pulse, a gathermg indifference to national 
name fame and heritage , and that If 
France awoke again it was because she 


has listened 

those who have rebelled against their 
doctrines 

Still there is a great deal to bo said on 
the other side for tho scientist He is at 
least tho first man to reach the Socratic 
stage of knowing enough to be aware that 
no knows nothing and even if it be objected 
that tho mental attitude of a man of science 
will lead to a doctrinaire and academical 
spirit useless for practical administration 
as engendering weakness and indecision it 
caa at least bo claimed that one of tho 
leaders among recent anthropologists, the 
late Dr Rivers, recognized tho danger, and 
would have been the bist to condemn any 
course that created such an attitude, i" 


knowledge and their failure to recognize 
its incompleteness and even its too frequent 
falsity, that there lies the chief obstacle to 
the recognition of the value of science in their 
w)ark ’* When truths which clash with the 
methods based on such a body of knowledge 
are brought to notice, they are perhaps too 
ready to say that the necessities of adtmoi 
stration, or Ministration as tho case may 
be are in conflict with the anthropologists 
view and that the latter must go to the wall 
Earth on the eyes of Oran * ’ is really their 
cry It is so much simpler not to know 
that you are wroDg 

i Let it be granted however, that everyone 
dstrusts a professor, and none more so 
tljan other professors , let it be granted 
trat all scientists are suspect do they not 
fiolishly ensuo knowledge for its own sale 


not to the ^ intellectual, but to rtgardless whether it be of any practical 
vilue or no t Nevertheless, some knowledge 
Oj anthropology is in truth very necessary 
fir all those branches of administration 
vlnch entail tho control by a highly ciwlized- 
rice of another race whose culture is what 
l^commoDly called primitive’ 

, Damage enough has been caused h> 
sibject races by deliberate cruelty and 

hostility arising from a complete divergence 
n] ideas and a conflict of material interests, 
lie pitiable cases of the Tasmanians thfr 
Bushmen, the llereros, tho Easter Islanders 
occur to one at once and the list could 
Uhappily bo considerably extended. But 

n\has not been by blood and thunder alone 
tlkt primitive races have been exterminated 
— — — Miorant jmd arrogant attempts to improve 

,c >eo T 1L Pear Remembering and For jelling r »i ^ r0 » ^ done almost as much to 

an The lle'pcctaliliti of Muscular bluff J , dbtroy native races as the cupidity and 

^Rivers.^ flu Goicrnment of Subject Pjludico of amateur boanerges possibly 

lora lor at page 307 
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untouched br tho surroundrag waves of 
and it must for long remain a 


€T*a more tfter tho last To. manua war 

STSSL-* ‘o. KS »h„ "ET^ » &VXL& zzirt 

• * but it tool manner 


.. . -- , n _ cr .hat tho touch of civilization shall 

extermination was atterap eu but it too* nnnD ? .. inhabitants as tho brass pot 

as JW-sss 'sss s» — M ■&*» 


examination of tl o caa cs of tho depjpulation 
of Melaae-la is well known, and as a result 
of their contact with more civilized rase* 
of b th cast and west tl e Marqucsans and 
the Carolina Islanders lave hlowiso alrao t 


the fabla destroyed tho earthen pot t 
swam with it on tho Hood It is hero that 
anthropology has 1 er part aud I i ropo o to 
indicate bnelly a fow of tho ways m which 
sho serve this end 

Now tho hrst ncce* ity for any man in 
i raco of so-called primitive 


ice tarouno isianueis w»u * , , ... „ n r c.vnlled nnnntno 

diriont Vnd wo read ol tho d. Vim ) I'm J«h . , understand it, point o! now 

intruiiojoftho white man has brought with it cultu 0 nmtnrstandra'* den^nds on a 

W. ? ht- r .rtr “pSicnUr “n«°r Umpilk? byAlcbTd’o 

and loss of fell respect or c Lt mean tho feeling of compassion experienced 


Indian expect to escape tho samo censure 
as tho European sinco from tho point of 
view of tho bottom grades of society ca to 
has been a greater enemy of self re poet 
than colour or wealth 

A raco adapts itself through many genera 
tioas to its environment then comes a 
civilized intruder and finds iU customs 
strange uncouth repuhiro perhaps. Regard 
ing such customs as bad from iU O 'n 
point of view it conceives of them as had 
in themselves, and promptly 6tart3 a p< Jiey 
ofdc traction in tlio belief that it substituting 
higher and better ways. Tho destructive pro 
rararao is easy enough tho customs and their 


not mean tho feeling of companion cxperienci.d 
by tho philanthropist for tho under 
dog or by ono of those who havo found 
salvation for tho un regenerate 1 hat sort of 
sympathy sometime does oven moro harm 
than good Rut I mean the attitudo of a man 
who can dire t himself entirely of his own 
outl ok on life who can ignore tho values 
which he hinuclf places on tho things of this 
vorld and of the next, and who can regard 
everything from tf o point of viev of the 
members of tho other raco as they exist for 
themselves in their own schcrao of life V 
sympathy of this sort presupposes an inti 
mato knowledge of tho general conditions to 
meet which that schcrno of life has through 


sanctions that held society together are obvi >us meet wnmii uiai scncrno o{ ^ 

*1 blD | J th° “^ftThSK r )ast details of tho schcrao itself and of tho conduct 
S “f r £? ll2C<1 “ n l n t ^ C /_ *t l Kubsbtutcs of tho individual within that scheme. Hut it 

awn, Tho construction | m „, 0 than that It requires ability 

however quite another thing «nd I d to appra iso (not excluding tho appraiser 
trio trequcnt ro.nlt is a rapid f 1 . ”, blmw i( and all hn wort") (ruin tho l'omt of 

physica 1 dccltno loHomni: on a ilccay, oi ““ 1 ( h„„ b m tho achcmit roferrod 

Uio bonds vrh.ch haro lop tho a nd with rctcrcnco to tho detail, oX that 

solid and healthy in tho past i., .„,!»<;<* scheme alono thus giving values often entirely 

ft ^ESjS’ti SfSSS-Ul tU whioh the sympathis/r 
feels in tho light of his own society 


or even beneficial to tho hardened and 
immune, is a rapid poi on to thoso unac^cus 
tomed to its use. It 13 no less destructive 
than opium or alcohol, and like tl cm needs 
to bo controlled and that straitly in. tho 
interests of the weak Unhappily the poisonous 
nature of tho drug ha3 been far too ,liltlo 


and of tho circumstances of his own life to 
lo tho values satisfactory to himself Ho 
must bo ablo in fact to think at will m tenns 
of thought and valuo entirely other than his 
own It may bo that this goal is nover wholly 


mated Z pTlLthmpteoI ill |h.™ attainable but any Projrc,, .hathtobo 

SffS instanco in which an 

comer, whom tho inaccessibility off Uio otta» sho was MUin B to Inlomow somo 
- - - • • ■ unsophisticated villagers was angry bccauso 

they s nutted before I im instead of standing 
in lus presence but as a milter of fact no 
.It w>spcct wa3 intende 1 On tho contrary it 


country or tho intractability of its inhabitants 
has lclt islands of primitive culture almost 


'Soil as A cient 7/ nters p f D 
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would have been highly disrespectful for them 
to have elevated their less worthy heads 
above his head the sacred part of his person 
the seat of his soul This of course ho did 
not know but had he cared to kno v both 
sides would have understood each other and 
gamed accordingly And I would horo 
reiterate that to the anthropologist all customs 
are natural and even head hunting hutnau 
sacrifice and cannibalism however necessary 
it may be to suppress them are not revolting 
and atrocious crimes but reasonable and inevi 
table acts resulting from beliefs and ideas 
logically applied to circumstances and environ 
ment Seen in this light measures taken to 
put an end to them are much more likely 
to be humane and effectual than more prohi 
b tions and punishments ensorccd on people 
who know perfectly well that the r point of 
view is unappreciated unconsidered and 
ignored People in this frame of mind can 
not appreciate the motives which lead to in 
terference with their customs and will dis 
trust accordingly those who interfere. Pro 
bably all the rebellions which have taken 
place in Assam for instance since it> occun 
ation by the British have taken place as a 
result of ignorpnce or misunderstanding both 
of the r rnlers by the ruled and of the ruled 
by their rulers I do not suggest for a 
moment that this particular ignorance or mis 
understanding could have been avoided but 
merely that any knowledge wl lc h t en ds to 
prevent or to remove its existence is of great 
administrative value But while mutal 
ignorance may sometimes lead to rebellion or 
disturbance ltmust, in the end lead to apathy 
depression and degeneracy and I suggest that 
J easo ° wfa y so man r primitive tribes 
decay^ under administration Even m Assam 
, ‘v Ml tribes 

well looked after such decay is frequently 

of having >'«le 

energetic race but fhpv US ma ^ aQ< ^ 
as .ocoosprcoous and „p y o"L D d 0 dI n deSCt ‘ bsd 

logic! e St S h?S J „ 

■»>»> tratioa “of ld tbo ad 
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daily life of administration and the most- 
obvious of those is in the administration of 
justice An application of intricate codes of 
law and elaborate juridical systems with their 
delays their formalities and their mco 

distinctions are probably necessary in cmhzed 
life but they arc likely to operate very 
hardly upon a primitive community to cause 
much injustico and to give little satisfaction 
toianyone In tho first placo such communities 
though often following intricate and difhcult 
customary rule* have generally speaking 
entirely different standards from tho o to 
wllich wo are ourselves accustomed Torts for 
instance are everywhere recognized but 
crime as such hardly at all If it is recog 
nihed it is id the breach of some tabu 
likLly to bring disaster on tho community 
and punished by some sort of action taken 
to avert that disaster, whether by sacrifices 
at the expense of the offender or by his 
expulsion from the community in order 
that tho latter may escape tho consequences 
of his act Thus in a caso which recently 
catie into my -court, a man whose «mall 
daughter had committed some fault, probably 
not! for the first time 5 oceeded to frighten 
her! into good behaviour by tying her up and 
putting her on the swinging shelf that 
bangs over every \aga hearth to prevent 
sparks rising to the thatched roof and to 
receive meat and fish placed on it to be 
smdke dried When his wife a mother inter 
ferdd to release the child he struck 1 er 
Beibg a man of more than usual truculence 
he refused to pay the compensation assessed 
by jthe village headmen who brought him 
to jue I dealt with the case as between 
the! man and his mother m law s relatives 
andl then a^ked the headman what ought 
to Be done to a man who thus llftreated 
his daughter what was the village custom ? 
The answer was Nothing The daughter 
was his o vn If anytmng happened to her 
the 'Oss was his who would have cause to 
com dam? If Government regarded his action 
as a 1 offence to be pnmshed let Government 
see o it it was nothing to do with them 
I (h. rofore saw to it, but the offender and 
his riends considered (hat he was treated 
will ininst OB on account of tho mild punish 
lieu accorded On the other hand in cases 
of h nuicide even ,f accidental tho culprit 
is b mstied from the village probably because 
his presence is likely to entail ^ 

'-S!^ eud , a " d u Idlings” and^o^to 

de-ivh and weaken the community oto 
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*=uch as incest, though regarded with aversion 
and even horror are allowed by most tribes 
to go unpunished by man 

Detailed knowledge of custom is ofteu 
of gieat value as when guilty intention was 
proved in a case of homicide by the precise 
manner in which the killer subsequently 
washed his hands but acquaintance with 
bel efs and ideas which are usually 
unexpressed in words and are ofteu 
uoexpre sible in words in languages 
lacking in any means of conveying au 
abstraction is much more valuable still 
This is particularly the case in dealing with 
the obscure and rather indefinite workmgs 
of the mind obsessed by witchcraft Often 
the magistrate or judge has to reckon with 
the fact that the person accused of witchcraft 
genuinely believes m his or her own powers 
e»en if they are exercised involuntarily ifs 
in the case of a woman who admitted to ipo 
that it was quite true that a child had died 
merely because she bad handled it How 
could she help it she said there was do 
dl intention on her part bat see bad the 
misfortune to have a poisonous hand Which 
being bo of course she had no business jat 
eU to touch anyone so susceptible to evil 
mflnences as a small child and knew it f 
In anything of this nature belief b,as 
obviously a very important influence over 
the act ons of primitives, but they are |So 
inc oherent and obscare when it comes ,to 
trying to put that belief into language that 
it is often only the knowledge of what the 
mental process is likely to be that makes it 
possible to follow tho thought and to deal 
with the case in a manner which is at Ie i$t 
comprehensible and may with luck be satis 
factory to the people concerned And ltjis 
in cases of this sort that it is probably 
hardest of all to give satisfaction It would 
never be regarded as just merely to disn ss 
accusations of witchcraft as mere superstit on 
Dor would it do anything to solve the 
difficulty which has led to the complaint m 
court. Those accused of witchcraft do 
bel eve in many cases that they pos ess 
supernatural powers and m all cases that if 
they do not themselves others do Tt ey 
therefore consider perfectly just forms of 
procedure and punishments which appear to 
Ds unreasonable and imqnitous or at any 
Tate inequitable but to which they are 
surely entitled as long as their point of view 
remains unchanged AU sorts of other 
similar cases occur For instance, an J old 
29—13 


Sema who had come to the conclusion that 
his bad health was caused by the absence of 
his soul from his body a frequent cause of 
illne«s according to beraas went do vn to 
the fields where he thought he mtght have 
lost it killed! a chicken for it and called it 
He went home calling to his soul by his 
own name of course from time to time to 
mako sure that it was following A personal 
enemy aware of what ho was doing took a 
stick and h d by the path As the old man 
went by calling over his shoulder to the 
invisible soul his enemy leaped out of the 
grass suddenly and brought his stick down 
with a thwack on the ground just behind the 
old man s heels. The timid soul was 
frightened and tied and the old man died 
on the third day and his relatives rightly 
accused his enemy of murder Now this 
business of calling back the sonl may appear 
to us to bo a farrago of foolishness, but it 
is very real indeed to those that believe in 
it, and though it may be said that what 
actually killed the old man was the unaccus- 
tomed effort of going down to the fields and 
climbing back again it is equally likely that 
be died as the result of auto suggestion 
thinking that he could never more recover 
his sonl which was scared away for good. 
That at any rate is what all the Semas 
concerned thought and it may be taken as 
certain that even if it was not the -sole 
cause th s idea largely contributed to his 
death The enemy got off as he denied the 
act entirely and on oath and there was no 
evidence beyond the dead man s statement 
to his friends but had there been enough 
evidence he would probably have been 
convicted under the penal code and rightly 
convicted of causing death and hts fqllow 
villagers would have held this to be entirely 
jnst and proper 

Nor is it merely judicially that anthro 
polog cal knowledge is useful It was 
recently suggested to mo that some system 
of memory training was urgently requ rod 
in primary schools in the Naga H lls district 
Ibis on the face of it m ght sound absurd 
as generally speaking the Naga has an 
amazing memory and an interpreter can 
take out say thirty processes on a fortnghts 
trip and serve them all correctly explaining 
the wherefore of each without bemg ablo to 
read one of them Bnt it is well known to 
anthropologists that the acquisition of a 
knowledge of reading and writing is only too 
apt to k 11 out all folk memory and that 
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traditional lore which is handed on from 
generation to generation by word of mouth, 
and to kill it out so quickly that it is lost 
before it can be recorded 

But the greatest importance of anthropology 
to administrators is in informing them and 
warning them of the evil effects which follow 
universally the contact between a lower and 
a higher culture Much information has 
now been amassed, which makes it more 
possible to gauge the probable results of 
impact generally, and both the immediate 
and remoter effects of measures taken That 
it is necessary to take action and that the 
old policy of laissez faire will not do, has 
been brought out very emphatically at the 
recent meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford The Revd Edwin Smith speaking 
on this subject in regard to Africa, stated 
mat the decrease m population in Fiench 
Equatorial Africa as a result of contact with 
civilization was three millions in fifteen years, 
and that in most of East Africa the deaths 
exceeded the births mspite of the abolition 
of intertribal warfare human sacrifice and 
the smelling out of witches, and Dr Schwitz, 
a leading Belgian authority, put European 
civilization in the forefront of the causes of 
. African depopulation * Captain Pitt Rivers 
had also much to say on similar results of 

r \ a fnl C °T aC 8b S h ,D the Pacific and in 
Africa. The problem inevitably vanes accord- 
ing to local conditions but general lines of 
action can be determined with reference to 
the science of anthropology and no adminis- 
tration has the right to bilk the question 
0 less responsibility lies with the 
Captain Pitt Rivers has recently 
tet 14 ‘f®' irrelevant 

hobby , and there ,s th, s mnoh to be said 
for Ins view that their work from its very 
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this has too often proved to be true 
Thus Professor Smith, himself at one a time 
a missionary, writes of the Ao Naga3 Boys 
in Christian families arc refusing to serve 
at tho young men’s house This was an 
important educational institution for boys 
There were regular ranks through wh ch 
he boys passed until they attained to adult- 
lood and wero admitted to full membership 
Sach order had to perform some distinctive 
s ervice for tho men who belonged in the 
lachelors* house. The break from this 
destroys a valuable disciplinary agency, ana 


pauses tho boys to loso respect for the 
authority of their elders” * So, a^ain. the 


Census Report for Assam of 1921 says that Ao 
girls educated by missionaries neglect wort 
m the fields, for which their newly adopted 
long skirts are quite unsuitable, and idle in 
the village instead. So, too Mr J F Au‘* a 
says of “civilized" Nagas that they 
“almost invariably become parasitic on 
the community, and are content to wait for 
‘suitable appointments’ entailing no manual 
labour ” The model to which tho Nnga is 
being assimilated is a civilized type that 
in Naga surroundings “must either bo fed 
by others or perish ” and it is tbis typo of 
civilized Naga that the missions tend to 
produco-f ‘The mere fact,” writes Cooley, 
c f discrediting noted beliefs and habits, in 
Older to substitute somethmg unfamiliar, is 
al nost inevitably destructive Many indivi- 
duals may be really Christianized while 
at the same time the overthrow of the 
n: tive institutions is causing another class, 
pt ssibly much larger, to become irrespon 
si )le and dissolute ’ § So serious is this 
d- nger, that tho Royal Anthropological 
In stitute has formed a special committee with 
th i purpose of allying missionaries and 
an hropologists in the investigation of the 
mf ans by which the evil effects of racial 
contact may be studied counteracted and 
av< ided 

I do not therefore suggest that missions 
cat not play a useful part in aiding the 
accommodation of primitive tnbes to fresh 
coi tacts, but I do suggest, from my own 
exi enence, that they are apt to destroy more 
thap they create, and in so far as they do 
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I that they do more harm than good * Man 
at any rate the average man cannot live by 
religion alone In the case of the Naga a 
very important part is played id village life 
by feasf9 and dances. These are not essen 
bally religions though as into the festal life 
of any civilized community religion inevit- 
ably does enter It is to these occasions 
that all the village looks forward for a break 
in the monotony of life for an opportunity 
to give free rein to the artistic senses 
whether m colour or in motion or in song 
The gala dress of almost any wild Naga 
shows an admirable taste expressed in white 
and scarlet and black in a most pleasing, 
accord with the reddish skin that wears ltj 
An Angami festival is a feast of gorgeous 
and harmonious colouring and m some 
tribes the dancing is of a very high standard 
indeed. Yet of these only singing in the 
form of hymns is allowed to survive conver-J 
sion to Christianity Bnght clothes and gay 
dances are heathenish and therefore tabn 
The Lhota Christian may wear only plan* 
cloths, and a sanctimonious countenance l 
laughter savours of pagan levit f This i^ 
assuredly all wrong I can see no reasod 
vbnt I speak as a heathen) why a sense of 
colour and a sense of rhv thm no less thao 
a sense of song should not redound to thg 
glory of God who gave them And I suggest 
mat to deprive simple men of their use id 
the name of religion is a sin Not thus die 
the fathers of the ancient Church who 
incorporated the heathen feasts of Europe 
into the Christian calendar as Easier, 
whitsuntide St Johns Day Michaelmas, 
Hallowmas, Christmas and many others If 
there is one thing more than another which 
*^6ges>ts that there is somethmg wrong with 
Christianity as practised and preached to-day 
1 ‘ ,s its apparent inability to shed the in- 
cidentals and while retaining the essentials 
to adapt itself to the life and needs of thosi 
to whom it is newly preached. I should bo 
sorry however to suggest that missionaries' 
alone adopt this attitude. The Commissioner ’ 
lor Ind an Affairs in tho United States o 
America has forbidden dancing by the Indians o 
that country He apparently considers tha ; 
valuable time is given to dancing that m gh : 
devoted to industry and that it encourages 

Buxion, Dcpopulatio i of the \ew Htbndi 
&>** ons. of the Royal Soc ety of TrC 
Jiedicjne and Uypenc, vol 'vtX (lO^G) p 4 
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a religious disposition which induces au 
uneconomic generosity in the individual. 
Could any materialism be grosser ? 

To turn from the moral effects of contact 
fo tho purely physical side the apparent 
rapid deterioration of physiqne On the part 
of a primitive tribe is often remarkable 
The \agas living on the south border of the 
Lakhimpur District of Assam probably afford 
as good an example of this as any but 
occasional observers in the Naga Hills 
district, in particular I ruay mention the 
name of Mr Henry Balfour have commented 
on the fact that the independent Nagas across 
the frontier are of finer physiqne than those 
of the administered district. Mr Balfour went 
further and said that it struck him that the 
Nagas of the more recently administered 
parts were again finer in physique than the 
inhabitants of areas long taken over* If 
this is so It is a senons reflection on the 
evil effects of administration and a short 
enquiry into the facts and their causes may 
perhaps not be ont of place The question 
is complicated by the varying physique and 
appearance of tnbes which naturally differ 
as a result of racial composition and by the 
inevitable climatic effects of different habitats 
The Lhota living in the lower and hotter 
ranges near the plains is likely to be of 
poorer physique than the tnbes living in the 
high hills and the Ao living inside the 
frontier is of inferior physique to 

the Chang living alongside him but ]ust 
across it, owmg probably to racial difference 
the Ao appearing to be of snpenor physique 
to the Phom also his transfrontier neighbour 
and the neighbour of the Chang as well 
On the other hand the adra mstered Sernas 
are unquestionably I think of poorer 
physique on the whole than those across the 

frontier and Angamis of the village of 

Khonoma once told me that they have 
deteriorated in stature and stamina since being 
administered Generally speaking however 
I doubt if the Angarn tribe now all 

administered has suffered much in that way 
The deterioration in Khonoma has probably 
been due partly to distilling and consequent 
drunkenness in tho village and partly to the 
importation of malana and other diseases by 
traders as Khonoma has replaced raiding 
and war as the primary interest in life by 
long trading expeditions, men of that village 
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visiting Calcutta and even Karachi and As regards all the administered tribes 
Madras to buy beads and wandering all over the prevention of head*hunting and war 
Burma to sell them. This practice, {as that have, of course, had a detrimental effect m 

of distilling) is of course consequent on some ways Across the frontier there is 

administration, but supplies a badly needed 'more competition and a harder life , more 
outlet for the energies formerly spent on iced for vigilance, resource and address, 
war In most Angami villages the practice [Personal efficiency is^ the primary tandard 

of intensive cultivation and the preservation 
un impaired of village festivals and feasts 
for the acquisition for social status by 
individuals seem to have been successful in 
maintaining the interest m life which is 
necessary if the tribe is not to deteriorate 
In addition to which tho Angami is conscious 
of not being dependent on administration 
for his survival, whereas the Ao and to 
some extent all the neighbours of the Angami 
except perhaps the Serna tend to regard 
Government as a source of protection The 
ADgatm on the other hand as also the 
Konyak in the north are probably still in- 
clined to regard the British Government as 
a temporary evil which will pass in due 
season, and the Angami like Konyak again, 
is far more conservative than the other 
tribes and much less receptive of new 
beliefs, the fact being that he has confidence 
m his own view of the nature of things ami 
has not yet had that view undermined and 
exploded His real religion is rather ancestor- 
worship than anything else and it is not 
nearly so easily undermined as are the 
vague beliefs of other tribes already shattered 
by migrations and invasions among them- 
selves The ADgami in fact has been able 
to retain his belief that be is a better fellow 
than anyone else at all , and his excellent 
system of cultivation has prevented his 
suffering like the Sema from scarcity of food 
The TeDgima Angami probably thinks that 
it be could only get hold of suitable weapons 
be could drive the sahibs out of his 
- country— and long may he continue 
to inink so, for theie is nothing so 
stimulating as a good opinion of oneself To 
return to the case of the Sernas, a tribe 
whose country is overpopulated and whose 
'f al 7 ays on the scarcity margin, 

? Ct ° f administration has been to 

trih^n^iv, 11810 * 11 at tbe cost of less warlike 
!” bl J i ° d v lhua to cause inevitable detenora- 
SunLi ° l sbortaR( ' of land and an 
? food *°PPly Tbe tribes across the 
frontier have naturally suffered less. 


ind wealth secondary, whereas under 
id ministration wealth stands first and the 
nbe suffers by tbe change. Also it is true 
bat across tbe frontier the hills are higher 
ind colder and the land inhospitable, and 
t takes a tougher digestion to live on cotx 
achryma than on rice. Still, I think, the 
ital factor is that under tho conditions 
obtaining before administration it is necessary 
: or everyone to live on tbe alert, a state of 
i hings undoubtedly contributing to active 
habits of mind and body, while under adrowi- 
: tration the partial loss of these habits is 
: nevitable But there are other effects which 
can be checked if not prevented Perhaps 
lie most important of these is the spread 
of disease. Under tho old conditions in the 
]»oga Hills many diseases now common 
. ppear to have been practically unknown, 
s nd it is safe to say that one of tbe hrst 
« Sects of administration is to spread epi 
demies which cause far more loss of life 1“ a 
f bort time that bead hunting ever did in a 
ong one Small pox, measles, influenza and 
; yphilis are probably all new in these hills 
'tuberculosis which seems to have been un- 
known 20 years ago is now common I remem 
ier, a medical missionary telling me 14 years. 
>go that m his experience there was practi 
jally no tuberculosis in this district A fe w 
years later he commented on having had to 
reat several cases, and now the disease is of 
comparatively common occurence. Two at 
any rate of my interpreters have died of i* 

t recent years 

As in Melanesia the introduction of 
ropean clothing and its misuse are 
irobably responsible for certain amount of 
lisease. TVe read of Melanesia that decrease 
n population is in progress since the 
idministration of tbe white man owing t® 
changed conditions of life, among which 
reference is given ‘ to the injudicious use of 
insmtable clothing which is a fruitful 
ause of disease and the introduction of new 
lisease® ”* I think there is a very serious 


r» T-y* >- n set ° ; a Slm " ,r resalt in tha 111115 

iw S „ haV »V beea ex Pandmg at the expense of (T ~~ “ 

tneir neighbours ^ goodford^ia ^D^nfafion of Melanesia P- 
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t most had roamed very low left children 

probably tho process 13 already actaal^l “ „ their fertility had beoo atfected 

a operation So too, a change m lh» mcUioa jjw lhey had undc r e ono 

of bmldinj hou.es. Icailmi: to tho adoption of 1 - nmjipectcd result folloned 

a type new to the introduction of Inupamy ... tlio >» 

daorerous. It has been pointed out that in H bndclL Ips | ead 0 f rcducini: as might biro 
tha Cook Is ands tha indigenous typo of houso 0IpectcJ t>t0 extent of *1,0 practico of 

is ventilated throughout as a result of 1 * portion it increased it, as husbands of ono 
mrthod of construction, a “ d 0, n c ' c ™“ d do " “ „,fo found that pregnancy caused an incon 
immatemL People sleep as many « » Ic „, ent m t c ,ferenco mlh the daily routine 

bgelher in a smM! room sbutup at night tor ^ n0 , otpcnenced ,u the former 

tear of ghosts VVhen I oirorer this practice us i 10u . cl , 0 lds and abortion Has 

is followed in the modern hou.es built ou [rce re , orled tp c0 „ s equence * 

hoes taught by ml. lonancs, it rc.ulU in a h ,„ ro[er „ d |„ „„ 0 or two aspecls of the 

’«ry unhealthy » mo.phoro tudecd and tho ^ ^ th „ area mt l, which I am 

practice immediately become, faiouraoioto fallll , lir J, 0I , mp l es Thorn tho most important 
the spread of disease nco j appears to mo to be to control tho contact 

Another cause of tho dcclroo of population between civilization and tho wild tribes so 
in certain localities of tho district 13 pio tjj a t pr ogrc->s is very slow and that tho wild 
bably to bo found in an unduo amount or man ma y bavo tirao to accommolato himself 
compulsory load carrying Of course without Kra j ua u^ to no v conditions. Tho greater 
a certain amount of such carrying work no 
admmi tration of tho district could not 10 
carried on and it is necessary to call 
to supply earners but it will bo fund tut 
in the hot cliraato of tho lower hills where 
work of all kinds is much moro tryiog tiun 


danger is in introducing chango too fast It 
ia considerations of tins sort that will caUaO 
serious misgivings in tho minds of many an 
tl ropilogists at such nows as that of tho 
s multanenus release of all slaves in tho 

.... .« - - Hukong \ alley by money payments. Such a 

tho high ranges there is noticeablo decay jin proceeding must inevitably disturb tho whole 
tho population of all villages lying neaB a t | 10 ccon0 mic and social life of tho people 
Government road 1 h at this is not merely affected The system of slavery in that part 
due to tho climate is suggested by the net 0 f the world is generally speaking a very 
that such decay is much less noticeablo in ml j,j onP an ,i ,t CO uld surely have been put 
villages further from such routes Tlus an en( j gra( j ua Uy by prohibiting transfer 
villages on the outer range such as hansng Q j ownors | lp redeeming all children in tho 
Toluba, AoDokpo Yambo Yantha Yanjio present and for tho future or by somo 
seem to have suffered considerably , s n * r i m similar method which would have allowed 
loss of population than villages actually pn c h ang0 to take place gradually It would 

the mad like CbaDgcbang Lakhuni Ubaumn j , a70 g 1V cn a chanco to tbo people affected 
and Yimbarasa. So too in the Angami couniy acc0 tnmodato themselves to the now 

tho villages on tho original routo to no CO Dditions of life in a way that must bo 
plains arc much decayed though Ibis may bo d enie( i t|, cro by a sudden and sweeping 
due to disease imj orted by strangers aier c j iaDge Cash is no substitute for labour in 


the opening of a cart track as well as to Jot 
much carrying before that. I believe ttpro 
is a similar scarcity of population ii alon KM 1 ® 
Manipur Cachar bridle path That this delay 
really is due to excessive exertion is 6 Uges 
ted by tho extraordinarily high death ale 
among tho Lbota coolits who went to Ifrsoco 
with the Labour Corps or who carried laus 
during the Kuki Operations in 1918-1J 


tho wilds it is no substitute fir crops and 
where there are do banks or investments it 
may soon be spent To effect the chango 
gradually would probably have beou cheaper 
and would certainly have been more humane 
but of couroa it would not have boon 
spectacular 

However different areas will have their 
differing problems and there is no ono 
you 


nui.ug mo jkun . diiitnog prooiems ana mere is no 

.noticeable point about the Lbota cooues rcmc dy for all but I think that many of you 
were found to have died when the r oeu wlU flgree Wlth mo u at tho prcsLDt positlor 

medals came to bo issued was 11 a _ , 3 unsatisfactory and could bo much improved 

* M Kern e Observations on fflonMw \ Among other things much greater freedom 

*n Iht Cool Inlands rransaclioos oHh — 

tz of 1 topical Medicine and Hymen t . Buxton [oc n( p 405 

>li ll0Jo-20) loJ j » 1 
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is needed in regulating the communications 
between primitive tribes and the more civilised 
world Enlightened countries like Australia 
have gone so far as to prohibit tho entry 
of any persons whatsoever into their native 
reserve except occasional scientists and the 
administrator of the tribe Even schools 
and missions have been barred, as 
this appears the only way at present of 
protecting the remnant of their aborigines 
from extermination There is no reason 
why legislation on somewhat similar lines 
should not be applied to these primitive 
areas of India and Burma and it would vastly 
improve the present position with regard 
to the acculturation of aborigines 
if the entry of civilized foreigners and of 
their trade goods into such areas was put 
under very much severer control than it is 
at present As I have said before civilization 
is a drug and its consumption needs very 
careful regulation and supervision Primitive 
man is perfectly capable of a gradual 


accommodation to changes which will hill him 
if introduced suddenly, and it is probably 
wrong that bo should bo hilled At any Tito 
it) is inimical to the acquisition of knowledge 
Another measure that I would advocate would 
bt to make examinations m anthropology 
Physical, Social and Cultural, carrying effective 
mirks compulsory for entrance to all tho 
pi bhc services on which the administration 
depends Anthropologists know that haste in 
ci llizing, educating, and accnlturating is 
likely to do more harm than good The 
difficulty is that other people do not believe 
it The facts are at vanauce with political 
and philanthropic tradition, and therefore 
unwelcome It is not an easy thing to induce 
a targe number of persons to discard the 
familiar and comfortable ideas of a lifetime 
inT reluctant exchange for new and un- 
accustomed views, but it is our duty to keep 
trjjmg even though wo feel, as I so often do 
myself, like a sparrow disconsolate on the house 
ton or a voice crying in the wilderness 


LETTERS FROM TflE EDITOR 


l S id my previous letters so in this, I 
shall not mention or describe all that 
I have seen, but shall only make a few 
observations on some of them Had my in- 
tention been different from what it is it 
would have been impossible to describe 
London thoroughly in the course even of a 
good many letters, not to speak of one or two 
The administrative County of London com 
prises 116 1 /j square miles with a population of 
4483249 Greater London is GD9 square miles 
in extent and comprises about 7 000 miles 
of streets and nearly a million inhabited 
bouse®, with a total population of 7 '/a millions 
Needless, therefore to say that, during the 
few days at my disposal I did not attempt 
tho hopeles® t-sk of seeing even all the most 
importance sights of the great metropolis 
I saw only a few of them 

At the time of my visit. Parliament was 
not sitting The edifice where the two 
houses of parliament hold their sessions is 
the richest Gothic style and has a somewhat 


cathedral like appearance It looks quite im 
poiDg The still frequent allusions to St. 
Stephen s are due to the fact that St Stephen s 
Chapel built by Edward III, was for centuries 
the meeting place of the House of Commons. 
Th | old building having been destroyed by 
firmn 1834 thB new building was cotnraenc 
edhu 1840 and completed in 1857 It 
occupies an area of eight acres and contains 
elevln quadrangles It cost 3 000 000 

r .iB magnificent Westminster Abbey has 
beer the growth of centuries Its north 
tram :pt is generally known as the Statesmen s 
AisD Here aro either the graves or the 
mon ments of the elder and the younger Pitt 
and f Fox Castlereagh, Grattan, Palmerston 
Peel, tho three Cannings, Disrcli, W E 
Glad .one Lord Salisbury and many others. 
The South transept or. Poets’ Corner is 
famois throughout tho. English speaking 
worH becauso tho memorials of all the 
greatest English poets and other writers, from 
Chauer to Tennyson and Ruskm, which it 
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■contains These memorials id Westminster 
Abbey of British statesmen and authors 
cannot but fill patriotic British hearts with 
pride and an earnest desire to follow their 
example The National Poi trait Gallery 
serves the same purpose, besides gratifying 
the aesthetic sense, as the memorials in 
Westminster Abbey The collection com 
pnses about 1900 portraits of eminent men 
and women of all ranks and ages Royal 
personages, statesmen, poets judges, writers 
scientists, warriors, actors all who have play 
ed a part in British history are represented 
here All the paintings and drawings 
bronzes, marbles, medals, specimens of hand 
writing autographs and other personal relics, 
have been kept here well arranged and with 
the greatest care Wherever I have been 
in Europe I have found scrupulous attention 
paid to clejsha&s in public places and 
buildings, which we cannot boast of in India, 
though our frequent baths and washings 
make for personal cleanliness 

While on the subject of national memorials, 
I should mention the grave of the Unknown 
British Warrior in Westminster Abbey The 
latter part of the inscription on it runs as 
follows — 


Thus are commemorated the many multitudes 
who, during the great war of 1914-1918 gave the 
moat that man can give— life itself for God for 
lung and Country for loved ones Home and 
empire for the sacred cause of justice and the 
freedom of the world. They buned him among 
j kings, because he had done good toward God 
and toward his house ’ 


We cannot be so presumptuous as to 
assert dogmatically that nobody fought in 
the great war for God, for the sacred cause 
of justice and the freedom of the world But 
the more one comes to know the motives, 
causes and objects of the war as well as 
its real direct results so far at any rate as 
these results concern the non European peoples 
of the earth, the more one becomes convinced 
that to connect God and the sacred causes 
of justice and freedom of the world with it 
is nothing short of blasphemy One can only 
hope that the great wrongs done or perpetuated 
during or after the war will rouse the subject 
peoples of the earth to obtain justice and 
win freedom 

Opposite the National Portrait Gallery 
stands the Nurse Cavell Memorial with a 
fine symbolic figure of Humanity She was 
a nutae m a Red Cros 3 Ho pita! in Brussels 
where wounded Belgian German French 
and English soldiers were nursed after the 


outbreak of the world war Brussels was 
then (1915) under German military occupa 
tion Nurse Edith Cavell was instrumental m 
conveying about 60 English and 15 French 
derelict soldiers and about 100 French and 
Belgians of military age to the neutral Dutch 
frontier and had sheltered the greater 
number in her house The German Court 
martial which tried her, held that as a Red 
Cross Hospital nurse she ought not to have 
done this and sentenced her to death She 
was shot on October 11 1915 The Bntish 

People considered her a great patriot, which 
she undoubtedly was and removed her body 
to Norwich cathedral on May 15 191) The 
memorial originally bore only an inscription to 
the effect that she died for God king and 
country— I do not remember the exact 
words. In 1924 when the Labour Govern 
Went i ras in power were added Nurse 
Cavell s memorable words shortly before her 
execution 

“Patriotism is not enough , I must have 
no hatred or bitterness for anyone ” 

An Indian student who was with me 
when I stood in front of the Cavell Memorial 
told me that this addition to the inscription 
was made in the course of a single night, 
because it was apprehended that people under 
the influence of fanatical patriotism might 
Possibly try to prevent the addition 

Lovers of humanity as a whole cannot 
but derive strength from the thought that 
one who risked and lost her life for her 
countrymen and their allies had realised 
before her death that there is a greater entity 
than ones country which includes it, and 
that one should not hate or harbour bitter 
thoughts against any one 

The Nelson Monument stands in Trafalgar 
Square so named in commemoration of 
kelsons victory The monument is a 
granite column 185 feet high surmounted 
by a statue of Nelson orer 17 feet high 
The column is no doubt imposing but the 
square is really a dreary waste as one 
critic has called it I have seen only a 
few places m England but perhaps the 
Nel'on monument is the loftiest erected by 
the British people to anv of their famous 
men I am not sure that as a man and 
judged according to even ordinary moral 
and intellectual standards Nelson can be 
said to stand in the front rank of British 
men of all ages or that be was the greatest 
benefactor of the Bntish race But from a 
worldly point of view, he was no doubt a 
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saviour o! British imperial interests at a very 
critical period of British history 

A different kind of memorial of a different 
kind of man is the Bird Sanctuary m Hyde 
Park In this sanctuary no bird may be 
killed or molested It is iu the form of a 
grove I could wish that there were 

hundreds of such sanctuaries in India 
The bird life of London is remark- 

ably rich and varied, and that is due in great 
degree to the sancuary provided by the 
many Parks in London, of which the area 
in the County of London alone is over 
7000 acres The Bird Sanctuary in Hyde 
Park forms a memorial of W H. Hndsou, 
well known as the author of The Naturalist 
i» La Plata Orem Mansions British Birds, 
Birds and Man, Adventures among Birds, etc. 
“The pretty bird bath is, in the opinion of 
many, marred by Epstein's Panel of Rima 
(see Hudson’s Qrcen Mansions)" I have 
seen this Panel On it is sculptured in low 
relief tho figure of a man with his head 
thrown back a little and his right hand 
stretcned out m tho gesture of protection 
The palm of this hand is disproportionately 
large It is perhaps this disproportion which 
is objected to But, as I understand it, the 
artist probably wanted to makethe idea of giving 
protection very prominent and so made the 
hand larger than anatomically it should, have 
been Art is not science — it is not anatomy 
Tho Hindu goddess Durga is represented 
with ten hands to denote that she protects 
tho eight points of the compass and also the 
regions above and below Anatomically, no 
figuro like that of a human being can have 
ten hands, nor can tho point of attachment of 
tho ten arms with the shoulder bo made 
sufficiently thick if due regard be had to 
anatomy But in iconography it is allowable 
to make a figure with ten hands to represent 
tho idea noted above Similarly, in my 
opinion, tho sculptor was justified in making 
tho hand in tho Panel of Rima very largo to 
emphasise tho idea of giving protection I 
was told when I saw tho Panel that when 
tho bird bath wa3 constructed and this Panel 
put up, crowds assembled near it and there 
was much excitement and controversy 

Reference to this work of Epstein’s re- 
minds mo that, during my short stay m 
London, I paid a visit to Vpstein’s residence 
and studio. I wanted to seo his bust of 
Rabindranath Tagore. When I called ho 
was engaged in modelling somo new work — ■ 
tho plaster was still sticking to his fingers. 


So he shook hands with me with some hesi- 
tation Tagore’s bust I could not praise- 
The likeness did not strike one at once uui 
what was worse, the face looked blank; 
there was no character, no expression, in it- 
The bust of Conrad, the novelist, appeared 
to me to be a true work of art iheie was 
character in it. I saw there also a bast ot 
James Ramsay Macdonald I liked the bust 
of a Hindu boy made by the sculptor 1 do 
not know who be is I thanked tho artist 
for courteously showing me his works an 
bade him goodbye , , 

It is meet that after mentioning the Dira 

sanctuary in Hyde Park I should say some 

tnmg about the park itself It is the largest 
of the public Parks m London proper and. 
with Kensington Gardens, covers an area o 
638 acres Hyde Park is very frequently 
nsed for public demonstrations of all son^ 
Any agitator, idealist, faddist, etc., of any 
sort who wants to air his views is quite tree 
to speak in the bare and flat open s P ac 
here, and crowds, large or small, are sure i 
gather round him The political me " 1D £* 
here often attain to hugo proportions ' vue 
I entered the Park I had already become 
tired with long walks So I sat down in 
chair to take rest Shortly after a 
came and asked me to take a ticket for to 
use of the chair during the day for two pence, 
which I did The most attractive feature ot 
Park is the Serpentine, an artificial sheet oi 
water where bathing is allowed from o to 
8 a.m , and on summer evenings durmg certai 
hours “A few hardy enthusiasts have 
achieved a well-earned notoriety by takmK 
tbeir morning dip all the year round ” 
ing can also be eDjoyed for Is to Is b 
per hour I saw many aquatic btrds enjoy- 
ing their life on the waters and in the sma* 
islands of tho Serpentine There were notice 
put up asking visitors not to pelt or moles 
them in any way 

Readers of English literature mast ha^> 
often come across the name of Rotten R° 
When I entered it from Hydo Park coroe 
I found the adjoining drive thronged w ltn 
the motors and carnages of the aristocracy, 
and wondered why it was called “rotten 
Tho fact is, tho name is a corruption 01 
route dit rot, tho path of royalty , it ,s 4 
course of a mile and a half reserved M 
riders. The flower-beds which I saw on ‘he 
Park Lane side and between the Serpentine 
and Hydo Park corner, were o blaao of colour 
Wherever I have been in Europe, I 
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lauad tho love of beaut} and order a feature 
in the character of tho people Ptrpap3 the 
-absence in Europo generally of the kind of 
destitution with which we aro familiar 
everywhere in India, has enabled Europeans 
to develop® and gratify their lo'e of beauty 
The Royal Albert Ilall, built 1S67-1871 
as a memorial of the Prince Consort, at a 
coat of £200000, is ona of the largest halls 
in tho world, and will comfortably seat 8,000 
people, with another 1,100 in the orchestra. 
“Though frequently used for political demon- 
strations and other great gatherings, it is 
principally famous for musical performances 
on a Urge scale ' Soch use of tho hall 
grrcs proof of the vigorous political lifo of 
the British people, as well as of their love of 
niusic, though they aro not among the pre- 
eminently musical people of Europe 

It would be lutilo to attempt to describe 
even briefly what I saw in tho British 
ifasenm. It would have required months to 
become acquainted with all its contents. But I 
could devote only the hours after breakfast 
oub morniDg till midday to walking along 
the hills, rooms and galleries of this vast 
national storehouse It is national only in 
the sense that it belongs to the British 
nation, but the objects kept here havo been 
collected from all countries of tho earth 
It is one of the most extensive and valuabfe 
jn Europe. Experts conduct parties round 
“ e galleries every week-day at 12 noon and 
3 pin No charge is made. Particulars of 
each day’s lectures can be gleaned from tho 
notice boards. Private parties are conducted 
if apphcatian has been made four days m 
advance To go round the halls and galleries 
and to listen to these lectures is in itself 
a liberal education Oar maseums to India 
" e much smaller It should be easier 
therefore, to mako arrangements for SQcb 
lectures therein by experts and for couduct- 
mg private parties The facilities for educa- 
tion which wo have in onr midst are not 
all sufficient , bnt even those we have are 
not properly utilised owing to tho absence 
°t suit&blo arrangements There should be 
guide lecturers attached to all our museums. 

Though I will net attempt any detailed 
■description of the Museum I must try to 
give some idea of its library and reading 
room 

* In 1830 in point of magnitude, tho British 
Museum stood fonrth in the list of European 
!* bra ries It now holds the second place, 
1130 Pans National Library ranking as first 
30— J 4 


In foreign books tho British Museum 
library is tho finest in tho world In 1923 
it contained nearly four million printed 
volumes , the number is certainly larger 
now For since 1900 tho annual additions 
from all quarters, exclusive of about 350, 000 
continuations music, newspapers, etc, average 
about 30000 Another account says that 
the annual increase is at tho rate of 50 000 Tho 
length of shelving is 50 miles 

As I was only a visitor, not a ticket- 
holder, I could obtain permission to go into 
tho reading room only as far as tho door- 
way and see the room It is a huge circular 
hall, accommodating between 450 and 500 
readers, who sit at desks radiating like the 
spokes of a wheel from two concentric 
circles, in tho inner of which sit the officials, 
while the printed catalogue, comprising about 
1000 volumes, is ranged round the outer 
circle The dome 19 10b feet high and has 
a diameter of 140 feet, being second only to 
the Pantheon of Rome and that but by 2Va 
feet. About 20000 volumes most in request, 
such as dictionaries, encyclopaedias, eta, are 
ranged in shelves round the Reading. Room 
itself and mav be consulted without filling 
np a form Readers” average nearly 400 
daily* The number of visitors to the 
reading room of the Imperial Library in 
Calcutta was 41,600 in 1925-20 and the 
number of requisitions for books not in tho 
open shelf collection in the reading room 
was25GG4in the same year Considering 
that Calcutta is a much smaller city than 
London that it is less literate and that tho 
Imperial Library is a much smaller library 
than tho British Museum Library, Calcutta s 
record is Dot quite discouraging 

To retarn to tho British Museum 

From the dooiway of the Reading Room 
I saw a few hundred readers studying and 
consulting books in perfect silence <Jno of 
the porters showed me the arrangement of 
tho movable or ‘sliding book cases Of 
course be expected a tip which was paid. 
Furope Great Britain not excepted, is con 
sidered a part and the principal part of 
Christendom , it might also be justly styled 
Tip dora, the payment of tips being tho rule 
everywhere 

At present tho contents of tho museum 
are arranged, under twelve departments— viz, 
Bloomsbury' Printed Rooks with piloted 
music and maps. Manuscripts Oriental Pi luted 
Books and Mss , Prints and < Drawings » twith 
the sob departments of Oriental Prints and 
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Drawings) Oriental Antiquities, Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Coins and Medals, 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities Ceramics 
and Ethnography , South Kensington 
Zoology, Entomology, Botany, Geology and 
Mineralogy 


I can now only enumerate the galleries 
and rooms I saw The Roman gallery, the 
three Graeco Roman rooms the gallery of 
casts the Archaic room the Ephesus room 
the FI gin room the Phigaleian room the 
Mausoleum room, the Nereid room the 
Assyrian saloon the six Egyptian rooms 
the Nineveh gallery the four Vase rooms 
the Bronze room the room of gold ornaments 
and gems the terra cotta antiquities room, 
the principal staircase on the walls of which 
are Buddhist sculptures, the Plaquette 
room, the coin and medal room the Roman 
Britain room, the Asiatic saloon containing 
specimens of Japanese and Chinese porcelain 
carvings and metal work the Indian religious 
room the Bnddbist room the Iron Age 
gallery the Maudslay collection of Maya 
sculptures from Central America the hth 
nographic collection pottery glass and 
mediaeval antiquities the manuscript saloon 
newspaper room etc. The rooms are all large 


The Egyptian sculptures represent human 
and allegorical figures sometimes of colossal 
sizo Some of these gigantic statues look 
as fresh today as when they were cut and 
chiselled I saw tho famous Rosetta Stone 
which furnished the key to the Lgypt.an 
hieroglj phtes Of very melancholy interest 
were the Egyptian mummies They must have 
originated in a longing for immortality or 
rebirth— perhaps in immortality or rebirth 
in the original human body One grave has 
been kept in an Egyptian room with 
Rs mommy reduced to skin and bone., and 
tho earthen vessels containing tho food and 
drink (no longer to be found) placed in the 
grave by the relatives of the deceased for 
( ho . world And the object 
of all this solicitude of theirs is now ono of the 
gruesome things to be seen in a museum ' 

, AsSyr,aa , ant, Q u »t>es mainly consist 
of sculptures in low relief the subjects bSal 
tho exploits of the king whose palaco wallf 

h Li?r catcd T h0 with 

«e aflj W 1DSCnpU ° nS “ yct "“deciphered 




them are m an as yet undeciphered script 
or hieroglyphic. 

I do not know whether I saw all the- 
Indian antiquities but it struck me that the 
Indian sculptural collection was not as large .as 
some of the others This is rather fortunate. 
For the less we have to go to foreign 
countries to study even our own history, etu, 
the bettor The sculptures from the Araara- 
vati stupa which I found adorning the wall 
of a staircase were generously (') donated by 
some former Sacretary of State for India. 
As soon as I read tho words to that effect 
I was reminded of our proverbial expression, 
parer dhane poddan to be generous ab 
others expense But is not might right ’ 
The British Museum and other similar 
museums ought to give their visitors an ade- 
quate idea of the vastness variety and anti- 
quity of human civilisation and cure them 
of narrow patriotic pride and vanity I do nob 
know whether the British Museum has 
contributed to any extent to make the- 
British people broad minded and free from 
insular pride and vanity Noi do I kuow> 
whether they realise that this vast collection 
represent! robbery aod plunder to some 
extent at least But howsoever the collection 
may have been made, let us hope that the* 
British people will mak° not only an in- 
tellectual but also a moral use of it 

Such collections have many lessons for us,~ 
too One is that we do not take a sufficient 
interest in the antiquities of even our own 
country, whereas the range of interest 
of European nations embraces the whole 
world Many of them are authorities not 
only in subjects relating to their own national 
culture civilisation history, etc. but in those 
of foreign countries too But in India, bow few 
of us are authorities even in subjects relating 
to India ? As for foreign countries I can- 
not just now call to mind any Indian who is 
ao authontv on any subject relatum to a 
foreign country 

Here I may also be allowed to ob«ervo 
that m Europe the number of men who try 
earnestly to tackle problems involving 
the weal or woe of the whole of humanity 
at least of some foreign peoples, 
is much larger than in India In fact 
hero are scarcely half a dozen outstanding 
Indian names among those who are 
trying to tackle problems affecting the whole 
ox humanity Some of tho causes responsible 
lor such a state of things we all know Our 
political subjection is so depressing in se 
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many directions and so much of the tune 
and energy of so many of our educated men, 
and recently of women too, has to be 
devoted to the attainment of political freedom 
<the methods thereof I need not hero discuss), 
that there are little inclination, time and 
energy left for paying attention to- or 
•even getting acquainted with wider problems 
Political subjection has undoubtedly narrowed 
onr mental horizon The system of caste 
and the fact that most of us profesa an 
ethnic religion, may aLo havo had something 
to do with narrowing the sphere of our human 
interests And then we must not foiget 
that the vast majority of our countrymen 
are steeped in igaorance of which illiteracy 
is only one of the outward signs I condemn 
the political and economic imperialism of 
European nations, and their habit of exploita 
tioo 1 have more than once condemned tbeir 
intellectual and spiritual imperialism and drawn 
attention to the fact that Europeans generally 
want to monopolise all scholarship virtue 
and spirituality Virtues are Christian virtues 
■scientific) methods are European methods 1 
But we should not be blind to the existence 
among Europeans of men however small in 
number who are sincerely interested in the 
solution of problems affecting the whole of 
humanity Nor should wo encourage in our- 
selres the habit of speaking sarcastically of 
the very few men among us who have a 
wide human outlook, as if humanitananism 
were opposed to patriotism of the right kind 
On the contrary we should look at even 
our national problems from a broad huma 
mtarian point of view as a small number 
-of Europeans do in the case of some of 
their own national problems. 

I shall now mention some of 1 be other 
things I saw m London The India Ofhce, L 
of course saw India has paid for its con 
strochon and also pays for its upkeep 
including the salaries of its officials though 
Tndia is governed mainly in British interest*: 
The sight of this building therefore, did not 
make me either proud or glad I went 
thero to obtain some information about the 
Indian Delegation to lbe League of Nations, 
and wanted to do some sight seeing also. 
Having gone there I thought it ray duty to 
see our fellow countryman Sj Surendranath 
Mallik, member of the India Council. But he 
was not in Ins room when I called I wanted 
to know his private address, but the porter 
said it was against the rule of the office to 
•tell it to anybody He, however, agreed to 


give my card to Mr Mallik the next day 
On thus coming to know of my presence in 
London, he kindly invited me to a tea party 
in Hotel Cecil which he was giving m honor 
of Lord Lytton Fortunately I received 
the invitation too late, having gone out sight- 
seeing I must nevertheless thank him for 
his courtesy What, however, I appreciated 
was bis invitation to tea at his own 
residence When I reached it, he was not at 
home, but Mrs Mallik a pardanashm lady, 
very courteously received me, though I had 
never been introduced to her before. Mr 
Mallik came in soon after and the guests 
enjoyed the delicious Indian sweets and 
other Indian refreshments which the gracious 
hostess had prepared with ner own hands 

I Saw also tbo hired buildings m which 
the Indian High Commissioners offices are 
located having gone there twice to see Sir 
Atul Chandra Chatterjee, the High Commi- 
ssioner for India at Ins reqaest The High 
Commissioner s office employs several hundred 
men But only some Id Indians have 
permanent clerkships there and some 18 moro 
Indians similar temporary appointments 

At the time of my visit to London, the 
educational institutions were enjoying their 
vacation So I could Dot see much of them 
I however went into the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology partly because my 
eldest son was educated there I saw the 
chemical laboratories of tho college On 
asking a young English assistant whether any 
Indian student was then getting his training 
there, I was told that an Indian young man 
was at that very time carrying on some re- 
search there On my expressing a desire 
to see him he was called His tame is 
Jogendra Kumar Bardhan He .was then 
doing research work in vegetable dyes, and 
showed me some fabrics dyed therewith It 
gave me much pleasure to see an Indian 
young man working hard even during a 
vacation 

I paid a visit to the famous Roya 
Botanical Gardens at kew I strolled over 
many of its parts and went inside the largo 
palm hou*=e, kept always at a temperature of SO 
degrees. 

Among other works of universal impor 
tance earned out at Sew was the raisins 
from seeds specially brought from Brazd 
—at that time the worlds sole source of 
rubber supply of tbe 1000 plants with 
which the rubber industry was introduced 
into the Malay Peninsula and Ceylon Kew 
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was al«o instrumental in introducing the 
almost independable quinine plant from 
South America into India. 

In going from one part of London to 
another I have used all the different kinds 
of conveyance available — motor taxi cabs 
buses, tram cars, underground railways and 
the tube railways. And of course I 
did some sigbt seeing on foot also Horse- 
drawn conveyances for men have entirely 
gone ont of use in London at least I did not 
see any There are, no doubt big wagons 
drawn by big horses for carrying goods 
Considering the high cost of living in London 
taxi cabs appeared to be cheap the first mile 
or part of it costing only one shilling and each 
succeeding quarter of a mile or less three pence 
Many people prefer travelling in the tops of 
the omnibuses to sitting inside because they 
have fresh air there and can also see sights 
better In travelling by rail I found several 
Englishmen railway officials and others 


polite and helpful They helped me quite- 
unasked I did not experience any rude 
ness or incivility anywhere I mention this- 
fact, because in India Anglo Indians (old 
and new style) are not famous far politeness 
to Indians Before going out to England I 
bad heard much about the T ondon policemao 
I found him to be in reality a sort of walk- 
ing directory and also polite and obliging 
There are no tube railways in India Nor 
are there escalators or moving stairways by 
means of which passengers get down to the 
tube railway platforms. 

I did not see the slums of Londoa la 
the parts I saw and at the time I saw tbenv 
the streets were quite clean there was no 
dust or mud in them. The modern buildings, 
not only in London but in the other cities of 
Europe appeared to be generally characterised 
by dnll uniformity though the size and. 
height of some of them were imposing 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Future Development of Asia 
Tho Hon Bertrand Russell writes in the 
Hindu Annual regarding tbo future economic 
development of Aisa — 


d JfJ, that all Asia mil be in 
SSSJS"? 4 0 “!? 01lc '“ f ananled b r the natural 
IndXS ..... isl i 11 = most impeitant 

Cruth tl- 6 18 , 011 I speak of it as an asset 
V nt 811 cconomic ro nt of view its 
Inn ^ln an to Asia Minor Persia and 

dm a fi 1 U V‘ Kreft lowers, not exda 

i i « ±1 “4 ,*ho United Stales m tho great 
d fhTult fc£ d Ji *?» made Ken V e , “dependence 
lostolh “ml «jS l , Ul0 r , cfn ? Q3 which are interest. 

tfct TuikSS of , the " orId 11 13 t«e 

fiwdom tkm a ,“ 1 at i uev " i . a crater measure of 
"t tlo ?xwn S J “on? for ? cr l«»iod though 

titular tl BICa J of , erntory in par 

Turkey it But m spile of 

tm ntof " * n al l bo economic dcvclop- 
t7< c,n Ag l a will continue to t-c cont 

Uo led by turope and America umil tho rest of Asa 
fnral r0slUoa of neater independence than at 

dr u tierce Ind m f h tT i c * in . 

.-.tna, ant .baf'A g 


more primitive economic conditions But this< 
•would be temporary , for imless a stable govern- 
ment were established some foreign Power or 
Powers would again acquire control and reestablish 
industrialism The maintenance of national freedom 
in the modern world demands a developed in 
dustry wi hout which military defence is imp> ssi— 
ble and in the absence of national freedom 
foreigners will introduce modem economic methods^ 
lhero is therefore no escape from these methods 
whether wo like them or not 

Regarding tho future political development 
of Asia he says — 


me domination of the white man which 
characterised the 18th and 19th centuries is not 
an eternal fact of nature indeed there are abundant 
signs that it is already coming to an en l 

In India, the dominion of Qrea Britain become? 
Sr» a ,? d . mor ? prccano is and is likely to fall if 
class* v£ ta,n bccome< ' mvolT °d in another first 

c fP° c . t *f»t ‘be bulk of the population of 
f T P m 1110 domination of » the 
hhropeans Wlt ^ m t b° bfetimo of those who are now 

saTa ^ by tho invention of science 
S&S . nf conquest whttA 
|r?“d ft .‘bo battle of Mukdeu The spread of 
Asiatic countries is giving them renewed. 
*■“">*• star is sinking— no doubt- 
to rise ogam some day 
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„ Th» conflict 13 devoid of cc„cnc S= ve °o“f “'on? 

ficance it advances no : hiirnaa ra ues aai r< etards ^f QK Le t th0 opraai revenue bo kept entirely 

ffiTS .SSSEffi of I,. t In Ilf'S 1 S«‘l »r'i^£V,„™LT 

higher among Europeans the pressure of popula 


tion is greater in Asia. 

As regards cultural development he 
writes — 

It would be ridiculous to speak of two cultures 


re/oms would take an immense bound forward 
and we should have no more lame apologies made 
by Government officials for the doping of little 
babies 

Mr Andrews describes at some length 
the results of scientific experiments in 


sopportjti the following sentences in b» 
Hindu 141 the Confucian Buddhist. I find things article 

to admire m each of these four cultures and I shall Central Government had held up for an 

not attempt to appraise their relative merits All » e 0 f -w hat they themselves admired the out 

four have been superseded by the mechamco-scien Roval Commission Report of 1893 They 

hfic culture, invented by Oalleo and Newton ™ “^nd its conclusions except with regard to 
propagated by schools and bomb3 This new culture . opium for malarial fever which they 

Has reached its most advanced point of pncticera ”^ S0 ° to ^ equaled and unsound But they 
America, and of theory in Soviet Russia but Japan . c ^ t at ac tn 0 wledge as they ought certainly 
lags not far behind For good or evil the i new do that other parts of the Report of 1893 are 
tnilture, which i* an inevitable adjunct of indmbia » ®g| y „ t quate&and other conclusions equally 
lism must conquer the world before anj hing else q * d Th appear t0 be strangely unaware of 
can have a chance. The only road to future happi f t j, * t the use of opium as a prophylaxis 

ness lies through the victory of the machine and t other diseases of an epidemic character such 


its subsequent subjugation to human welfare 


The New Opium Policy 
In hi3 fourth article in Welfare 
(January) on the New Opium Policy of the 
Government of India Mr 0 F Andrews 
observes — 

, To every modem educated mother who has 
obtained a clear opinion about the narmiuiness 
of the opium drug habit for little babie« the very 


as. cholera, dysentery ben ben kala azar, and the 
like (for all of which opium his been mdiscnmi 
nately used) has now been scie'Tilically condemned 
What is now made dear by Science is this that 
the use of opium in large quantities diminishes the 
resisting power in the blood and therefore makes 
the opmm consumer more liable to catch the 
disease than the non consumer 


Laughing at Children 
Lenora Bailey concludes a short article- 


thought of this thing going on day after dayfor 1Q j y c l fare thus — 

tS“&ow 1h“v fix' ™a!ESV You thirt tto tot Aflflto are effected m 

a moment allow it for their own children If an on0 or two ways by older persons laughing 
ayah were ever found giving opium to their own at them. Fuher they are made very tim'd- some- 
babies to keep them quiet she would be dismissed „ me s morbidly shy- oi they immediately beam to 
at once. For they fully understand how the perform all sorts of ridiculous actions upon the 
dge«tive system of the tiny babies may be injured slightest notice . , . , 

for life and renotipation become chronic even from Exactly right Mary Both are equally harmful 

infancy where such practices are allowed All Children need to bo watched wrefully but not 
this very nearly goes without saying Yet the laughed at As I said before laugh with them all 
way in which this crying evil is bandied by you wish There s a great difference. 

Government appears to show that the le 00 n 


public revenue which would immediately ensue 
from any drastic dealing with the evil acts as a 
deterrent Things that would not for a moment oe 
tolerated in ihe West simply because revenue has 
never been made out of opium in the »» esu are 
still tolerated in India, where important rcvenio 
has been made out of opium year alter year 10 
say this, is not to blame Indian officials n ore man 
other ordinary mortals. For if revenue had been 

w /m v. al a v, entur ^. 1 v,^ D a 1 ffi D ,nl t D l to register cause It is a matter of deep regret that in some 
reCl quS^toS.t B S w® - marten, this bused? is looked .Knu sometime 


The Murder of Swami Shraddhananda 

J]ie Islamic World condemns the murder 
of Swnmt Shraddhananda and observes 
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•communal Let us assure our Hindu fellow-coun- 
trymen that Islam has nothing to do with such 
black deeds and it stands for universal peace and 
toleration If there are any persons who think 
otherwise they are sadly mistaken 


"There is no progress in Philosyphy” 

Mr H. N Randle writes in the Allahabad 
University Magazine 

Socrates claimed a special kind of knowledge, 
.you will remember but at the same time he made 
profession of his ignorance It was in virtue of his 
knowledge that he was aware of his lngnoranc 
other men lacked his knowledge and therefore 
were not aware of their own ignorance Therefore 
“"-sense m which I denied progress in philosophy 
still holds good And it will now perhaps appear 
that it holds good in another sense, too that is to 
say even m the reject in winch I have claimed that 
philosophy can offer certitude. For this is a sort 
of certitude which every individual and every 
generation of men lias to achieve anew for himself 
or themsehes Philosophy is an individual achieve- 
ment and one therefore which lm to be repeated 
by every man for himself so that there is no such 
th ng as teaching philosophy, aud no such thing as 
learning it from Books You can no more learn 
philosophy from lectures than vou can learn mora- 
lity from moral discourses The teacher here is 
not an importer of information which the genera- 
fk'S Predecessors have gradually garnered, 
so tint oa^h generation starts where the last left 
off Thetcacher in philosophy (not of philosophy) 
in t£<?W 4 i, to t 08 ® tlie s ° cr atic metaphor a midwife 
to the birth of men s own thoughts For as [,n, 
puts it, "bo much as we ouSes wnstder and 
comprehend of truth and reason so much wn 
° ^ aad true knowledge The floating 
of other men a opinions m our brains makes us 
tob£ tii2l» th i *5 ore ^oowmg though they ha^pon 
S i ° a f, Ma 8P»hnB of the satisfaction 

v ~ oemca from the search for truth He uhn 
content 5 * tymself above the alms basket, and not 
content to lne lazily on scraps of begged opinions! 

« ■ Bjiss.w jrLTs. » Syl 

c ““ 0 * boast of 


Standardization of the Essentials of 
Economics 

Mr B. O Bhatnagar says in th 

Ec ° ,,on »CS Of July 190( 
rccuitd iq January I 9 g? 3 

si c sSnwi, h ,s ^h^^°u£ th i n 

of our stulents is vra. tp.1 . tho tim 

“ « vra.,ic»i m mastenag th 


unessential confusions of impossible terms, and the 
real subject matter is completely ignored And 
that is why a Hailey can make an unchallenged 
statement in the Assembly that currency is a 
difficult subject and that there are very few people 
who really understand it If we want to increase 
the number of people well versed in the lore of 
me science of Economics w e must do something 
to standardize its technical terms. 

[This journal is issued by the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Allahabad, 
and is the organ of the Indian Economic 
Association It has an Editorial Board consist- 
ing of the fullowing gentlemen C J 
Hamilton, W H Myles, N S Subba Rao, 
CD Thompson, and S K Rudra (Managing 
Editor) It is a quarterly The price of a 
single copy is Rs 3 A single copy consists 
of 60 pages, each page containing 37 lines of 
printed matter Such being the facts, it is a 
matter of surprise that the Indian Economic 
Association, the Department of Economics of 
the Allahabad University, and the Editorial 
Board of the Journal make such an econo- 
mical use of their time, energies and abun- 
dant knowledge of economics as to issue the 
tq>7 Q umber of the Journal in January 
iy -. Some Indian periodicals are not 
published punctually But this Allahabad 
ir U i ^ aS per ^ a P s beaten the record — Ed., 


inaia s Expenditure in Motor-cars 

l earn from Indian and Eastern Motors 
that the value of rnotor-cars imported into 
India from abroad during the sevoa months. 
1 st April to 31st October, was in 1924, 1925. 

1,21,10,755, Rs 1,30,18,440 and 
KS 1,52 30 495 respectively The cars came 
from USA, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, France, Italy and other countries, 
the largest exporters being USA, Canada 
and the United Kingdom Of the cars Bengal 
took 30 per cent, Bombay 29. Sind 15, 
Madras 1 j a nd Burma 11 Besides cars, 
iuok° 8 f? ftu ' aBe seven hionths iq 1924, 
4.5, and 19-6, motor cycles were imported 

Repina 01 t0tal value of Rs - 541741, 
Rs 46.103. and Rs. t,07b23 respectively 

° Wl , I°dia manufacture her own 
motor cars and motor cycles 5 

Insect-borne Diseases. 

We read in Indian and Eastern Engineer. 

m thf^LWi^o f° mo . of 010 most deceive steps 
campaign a„amst mosquitoes, recognising 
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that wherever scientific war has been waged against 
the mosquito nularu has practically disappeared, 
luam treatment of the subject may be shown by 
the fact that la malarial zoats workmen arc pro- 
perly treated for the tlis ase and even children 
aive preveatative quinine tr&itrnent almtnistered 
to them concealed in chocolates Malaria is a 
centuries' od Mount* of the Dalian jx^unsula and 
the Dalian Government have nude a wise step in 
paHtshing cinema hlxs for the instruction of the 
cation to the best methods of fru tratmg t k n 
ravages of the enemy In dav3 of old men fled 
from malana districts, and fer that reason a district 
D'carro worse an l worse Dot to-diy wh* ra men 
sand and f«ht witli scientific weanons victory is 
assured an 1 regions once deva uteq by the scourgo 
aro devoted to t dmatioo. In Great Britain tho 
lUyling Island In Mute has laxen a largo share 
in the campaign and tho need for definite action 
is shown in the fact that already th rc aro about 
21 malignant species of mosquitoes found in Great 
Britain ami in all soma 15*J varieties of tho gnat 
type. The Institute has prepared a film in which 
the urn® vMvrties at rao-qwtafcs. vhevr hat its, 
life and development insncees-sivo stagesare clearly 
shown, and. starting at home it has succeeded in 
nddic? llaylmg Island of tho salt water type 
which used to be such a pest. The British Mosquito 
Control Institute at Hay ling has now become a 
very well known body and local authorities 
throughout tho couniry 6eck its advice and help 
which are always readily Riven Tho Institute is 
now cmlarkiLR on a programme of lectares. and 
demonrtrabooj to l<e given in pal ho and private 
schools and seta of films and slides are supplied 
on request This invaluable service i s capable of 
infinite extension. 


Again — 


The average expectancy of male hfo in the 
Cuited States is about 50 G years. In Sweden it is 
about 500 ycare la India it is aboot 23 years. 
The combination of insects ignorance and insanita 
tion is the explanalion 

As an indication of what can 1*3 accomplished 
the African Gold Coast annual death rate from lbSl 
Jo lb37 was 7a 8 per thousand In 1911 it had 
been reduced to 1J9 per thousand and tho reduc- 
tion was practically all in insect lorne diseases 
The general rules tote followed with mosquitoes 


to) Prevent as far as possible all mosquito 
propagation 

w) Kill all mosquitoes pcssiblo of those tliat 
do 1 reed 

to Keep hal itations away from mosquitoes ami 
mosqui’ocs away from habitations. 

W) Protect the sick from mosquitoes. 

(e) Protect tho well from mosquitoes 
It was tho application of the above rules which 
made tho budding of the Panama Canal possible 
and life there as safe as in the temperate zones 
There is no question that tho common house 
fly is the most « mmon transmitter of disease. 

Among the d s eases which the domestic fly 
carries are typhoid fever cholera, amcnbic dysentery 
baciltary dysentery gangosa and oriental sore or 
Bagdad boil 

Bubonic plague might bo described as a disease 


of tho rodents transmitted to man ly means of 
tho flea which cervc3 as intermediate host 

The diseases more commonly transmitted ly lice 
aro typhus fever trench fever and a form of 
relapsing Kver 

The l«xl bug is responsible for the transmission 
of the Furoi>ean tyjoof relapsing fever found 
especially in Hussio. 

There is an oil saying that virtue is its 
own rcaanL CIeanhnes3 has a much greater 
reward in tho way of health longer life 
and happiness There are languages and dialects 
which havo in them no words corresponding to 
disinfectant inscctuide antisej tic, etc. It would 
seem that those wl o are engaged in making tho 
world cleaner and destroying the causes of discaso 
are cm.au d in a most important and rcs|*cn&iHct 
du*v and should have the thanks and co-operation 
of all concerned and tliat ls every one. 


Suggestion for ending Communal Conflicts 
Io ^[oms College Vagaxtnc, Mr N A 
Abbasi makes somo suggestions for putting 
an end to Hindu Moslem conflicts. We quoto 
a few sentences below 

Untouchability not only amongst the Hicdti sub- 
enstes but also between the Hindus and Muslims 
should 1*> at on co removed or at least l ho priest- 
class of both should bo mado to meet and live 
together as much a* possille. It should l*o so 
arranged that tho Jfulfa of a mosquo and tho- 
I'ujan of a tcmplo mess together tho former 
cooking and tho latter helping Tho fcnxl will of 
course, 1* stnclly vegetarian Tho Mullasaheb is 
sure to feel it but there is no help Napoleon 
made the Popo fast for his misdeeds 

We. with an admirably happy audacaty of self- 
sufficiency exhibit iho greatest possible variety in 
head-dress. No country tn tho world can oompeto 
with us m this respect A Bengali a bare-headed- 
ncss a Punjabis manyfolded heavy turlian an 
Oudh man s thin flimsy muslin Topi, a Bombay 
merchant s richly gold embroidered round tap and 
an Aligarhtans red felt fez whether theso are or 
aro not sanitary and comfortable under a strong 
tropical sun is a very interesting suljcct Iv itself 
But we aro hero concerned only with Iho National 
side of tho question Tho headwear in India has 
unfortunately become a patent s gn of caste and 
creed. Tho mere sight of a man is enough to srogfo 
him out to bo a fnend or a foo Tho different 
head di esses havo extcnsified ( pleaso excuse this 
new word ) the feelings of rivalry* and esi ranee 
ment, and this is why this unfortunate diversity 
and variety Bhould Ihj discouraged and uniformity 
bo established at oncp It is for our Scientists to 
declare whether w o should go about qmte bare 
headed or with a hat on Economically the fonner- 
js preferable 

Iho slaughter of cows ought to bo sh pned at 
once ( wroelimes I really den £ get milk for ray 
tea J. This also just like the rnusio and mosque 
,3 rather a question of sentiment and obsUnacr 
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A Message to Postal Workers 

Mr F W Pethick Lawrence M P has 
sent the following me sage to postal worker*, 
punted m their organ Labour 

As a socialist I am al vays especially interested 
in the development of the postal service In every 
countiy 10 the world with which I am acquainted 
the Post Office is owned by the community and 
run in the interests of the co nmunity It is the 
purveyor of knowledge. It provides for the mtnds 
of men the same facilities that the roadj and rail 
roads provide for their bodies Finally through its 
international links it girdles the whole world 
For these reasons it suould be a model service 
in all respects. It should be a model of mtetl gent 
co-operative service by every grade in the staff It 
should be a model of good pay and good conditions 
of labour with full facilities for the presentation 
and redress of grievances It should be a model 
of efficient, progressive and economical administra- 
tion 


t Prohibition of Opium 

The editor of Prohibition thinks — 

The Government of India s views on the nae 
of opium in India make any hope of the prohi 
bition of the traffic very distant It has no en 
dence that there is any serious and wide-spread 
ab lse of the drug and it would regard as entirely 
unjustifiable any departure from its present policy 
of non interfeience with moderate use Neverthe- 
less theie is a partial prohibition of opium in 
Burma and in Assam which have a system of 
selling the drug to pass holders only In Bengal 
the local Government has approved of a scheme 
for the introduction of a method of registration of 
opium consumeis in two districts of the Presidency 
with a view to obtain as accurate data as possible 
regaiding the proportion of the drug used P irely 
for medical purposes and the proportion used for 
intoxicating purposes. In the Central Provinces, 
the Commissioner of Excise notes that more than 
one of his district reports bear witness to the 
extent to which the demand for opium is stunu 
lated by the deplorable practice of administering it 
to children 


The Indian Institute of Science 

The editor of the Educational Review 
of Madras whose name is not printed in it 
observes in its (rather late) November 1926 
number 

It 18 a great pib that the magnificent endow 
tnent of the late Jlr Tata embodied in the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore should not have 
been worked satisfactorily and complaints should be 
heard about it m vanous quarters from time to 
} .me. An esteemed correspondent, writing in 

the Hindu catalogues a long list of grievances 
winch constitute an indictment on the working of 
the Institute under its European Professors It is 
complain* a that there is an air of aristocratic pnde 
about them and students never approach their 
lrojesRors on a footing of equality or trusted 
cordiality So nothing indescribable but well known 
kee V a U cm at arms length and 
therein is all the nil It is surprising that the 
Indian agency should be so carcf illy excluded from 
the h gher ranks of its service The latter is likely 
no S moro patriotic and willing m 

service but also more economical to the Institute. 
JY. a ]?° t0 'd that an atm vsphere has been 
foruRa *° In d an students 
, , (er have to live in a stile which is utterly 

the means of an average parent or guardian 
hVk stan.ffnf A 1 ’" 1 ,r01n , t!i0 , Ecl olarships tho 
ultt nhl /ll j expected and imposed on tho 
lb<* students here could not bear too close a 
scrutiny lor u*. who are after all a w™ 


. -.jo' compared with “the ‘‘offie? 11 nations 3 ** 




Newspapers and Liquor Advertisements 

The same editor writes — 

Some of our readers will not know that Punch ’ 
is a humourous weekly paper published m London 
which has been described as a great national 
organ Its subscribers list is over 2 millions and 
it goes to all parts of the British World. It is a 
paper with a great and glorious record It recently 
made the announcement that it will take no 
contracts to advertise alcoholic liquors m its pages 
after March 1927 By this action it follows the 
example of the Spectator tue Observer’ and 
other papers Temperance journals m Britain have 
rightly waxed jubilant over this decision For it 
can only mean that tho proprietors of Panch 
have joined those who regard the liquor traffic as a 
menace to the public welfare 

We purchased a Dumber of Calcutta Ind an 
pajiers to see how far Indian journalism is on the 
right road in this matter We found the Calcutta 
owarajist papers free of such advertisements. They 
were acting up to the principles of Congress as 
^pressed bj resolution at Belgaum in December 
'ft JThe Congress is of opinion that the policy 
ot the Uovemment of India in using the drink and 
orug habits of the people as a source of revenue 
is detrimental to ihe moral welfare of the people 
ot India and would therefore welcome its aboil 
tion To our d scorn fitnro wo found other papers 
owned and ed ted by Indians with prominent dnnk 
aaveitisementa May we not appeal to the Press 
of India, especially where it is under tho control of 
Inmans to follow the example of Punch and give 
op all such tainted revenue t 


SKr'M “? 'is kasi - ■» i« its 

D .° . „ * A® l0 °k into these grievances which cMm 


Jain Versions of the Story of Rama 

.J^ 0 Jamas have versions of tho story 
of Kama different from tho Hindu version 
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Plot A ChakrabaiU of Madras gives these 
versions in brief in The Jama Gazette 
Hera is the first portion of one version — 

The story starts with an ominous prediction — 
"The bnth of Sita will be the cause of the ruin of 
Lanka. 1 Vibishan the brother of Ra vanes vara 
hearing of this prediction from the sooth sayers 
tries to avert the calamity by nipping the whole 
thmg in the btuL lie wants to destroy both 
Dasarutha and Janata so that there may be no 
Rama or Sita. This is to save his brothers kingdom 
of Lanka, bat Vibishanas design on the lives of 
Dasaratha and Janalu is made kno vn to them by 
Narada. These are advised to protect themselves 
by setting up their likenesses on the throne tern 
pnranly and to spend their time in disguise else 
where. Vibisana destrojs these two representations 
and goes out with the satisfaction of destroying the 
enemies— not knowing the real truth Dasaratha 
and Janata make a tour together and arrive at 
hantaka mangalapora. There they find prepaiations 
going on for the Swayamvara of haikeyi They 
attend the ceremony when Dasaratha is chosen by 
the bride The other suitors attack Dasaratha, who 
has to defend himself haikeyi takes place of bi3 
charioteer when the latter is killed. For this timely 
aid the king offers her a boon which she accepts 
and reserves for a future occasion 


education must have been in vogue amongst 
females in the days of Gautama Buddha. 


Party Names and the Political Outlook 
of Indians 

The editor of the National Christian 
Council Renew rightly observes with regard 
to the recent elections 
The party names however are not very impor 
tank The fundamental outlook of almost all Indian 
poll jeal groups towards the question of self govern 
ment is the same there has been difference on the 
question of method If the Gauhati Congress 
permits co operation and the taking of office there 
is likely to be a considerable uniting of parties as far 
as the Hindus are concerned but the Hindu Moslem 
problem remains 

Mr Gandhi s plans are not yet disclosed Politics 
are not a grateful field to him but we cannot help 
feeling that, whatever he may bring to politics 
should he return at least he will bnng a loathing 
of communahsin and a contempt for petty self 
seeking 


Female Education m Buddhist Literature 

Dr Bimala Charan f aw wntes m the 
Indian Reucio 

came under the influence of 
buddhism appear to have followed religious teach 
mgs without much difficulty They were not 
altogether steeped in ignorance. As a matter of 
Lu 8 S a, ° women of the Buddhist period were not 
behind their male brothers m education The 
yerwa in tho "Then gatha are attributed in the 
tradition of the Pali canon to certain saintly 
sisters and we are not entitled to entertain any 
doubt about Indian w omen s erudition. The 
religious harangues of Sukka and the philosophical 
discussions of hhema and Dhammadmna may be 
cited here as instances of Indian women s attain 
meats to ignore the reality of which is to wilfully 
disregard the quantum of historical truth buned 
deep m the Buddhist literature Names of certain 
ancient Indian women notable for their scholarship 
are still m the living memory of the present 
generation But then it is still disputed on the 
basis of slender hypotheses that the authorship of 
the verses m tho Then gatha cannot be ascribed to 
toe women who sang them Be that a3 it may 
there is no gainsaying the fact, in the absence of 
any historical truth to the contrary that m the 
buddhaa days, women who broke through the 
totters of worldly life and gained the joys of 
rational beings, sang extempore learned and 
thoughtful verses on many occasions— specially 
when Jlara, the Buddhist Satan tried in vain his 
level best to lead astray these saintly sisters some- 
umes by joyful or lewd temptations and sometimes 
by frightful sights. The galhas \ere sung by 
women and the record of the educational career 
Of certain individuals evince the fact that 


The Ann of Catholic Missionaries 
We read in the Light of the East 

Each man is inclined to interpret the intentions 
of his neighbour in (he light of his own purposes. 
The man whose only aim in life is pleasure can 
hardly fancy that there are men who freely seek 
out sufferings rather than earthly joys how ttould 
others be so d fferent fiom himself ? The miser 
whose only ambition and desire is to gather heaps 
of gold cannot realise that another man may for 
the sake of higher goods forsake r ches and em 
brace poverty how can one believe so the miser 
thinks that there are higher goods than gold ’ 
Other examples might be given these two are 
enough to make us realise that according as one 
thinks, so one judges Everyone is at least 
tempted to suppose in his fellow men the thoughts, 
intentions and purposes which he discovers m his 
own soul 

The best ways of answering all these accnsa 
boas whose source is prejudice, might perhaps be 
to oppose them to one another As there are men 
in India who accuse the missionaries of trying to 
make money so there are others who condemn 
them because say they they spend too much 
gold trying to make converts. As there are anti 
Britishers in India who maintain that the mis- 
sionaries are out to maintain the Bntish Raj so 
there are pro-Bntishers who maintain that, being 
mostly foreigners, the same missionaries sym 
jattuso too much with Swaraj Etc. etc. That 
these accusations are contradictory never 6eems to 
worry those for whom the sight of a missionary 
» WBtt w-e may be forgiven if we 
do not take the trouble of refuting allegations 
that refute each other* ^ 
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Allegations against the Nizam and his 
Administration 

Professor G R Abhyankar gives in the 
Hindustan Bcuew the following summary 
of the allegations ( which hd amplifies in kts 
article) against the Nizam and his 
administration — 

(1) The Hindus who form nine-tenths of the 
population of the dominions of the Nizam are not 
allowed the legitimate exercise of their religious 
faith, and are molested in the performance of seve- 
ral rites by vexatious firmans (2) The Hindus 
feel an insecurity of person and property under 
the autocratic rule of the Nizam (3) Educational 
facilities are not given to the Hindu population and 
even private efforts at spreading education are 
being stifled (4) From the State Service, whether 
superior or inferior civil or military Hindus are 
studiously excluded (5) Public offices are filled by 
unqualified persons (including outsiders) solely 
because they are Mahammadans and the public 
service has become a field for jobbery ffi) There 

8tehon Ce (7rTh« 0f W PUbUc ,nada “«* admim 
S“95L JtL JjL e Nizam fasces in the vicious 
practice of taking na~ars from his subjects (81 
“A Jah P\ rs are illegally confiscated and 
properties are taken under the court of wards 
nf Justification C9) Numerous complaints 

Df p f tsoaal hberty and also of the 
are constantly brought 
rim 1 Resident by the aggrieved parties 

^resources are squandered outside the 
* imits ?{* objects which have uo concern 
whatsoever with State interests (in Tho 

not appropriated to the needs of the °S5rS,d Ut 

= .«° i£*a ut sss? 

Sder b ffie°Saadeu£ P % tl hiw? T la “°S 

ns 

local selfg„em C S“ ta Sts‘i;'S m q e w» ‘Sk?" 
spite of the pretension n ? T State , U6) In 
responsible government «n° «,D ie H'? am to confer 
there is aS™ ™ People of Berar 
« M1>« admnusttation n“ fSdom'nftS Ie °I |to 
no liberty of meeting anil j° m of , the press 
constitutional rule. ( 17 ) ^®S£® to establish 

lessly suppressed and ordm ,s ™ th , 

internment are passed inTwh if^” 011 and 
Even men like Mr Jinnah manner 

to leave the Nizams temtory rdered summarily 


India’s Future 

The editor of Piobuddha Bhatata does 
not despair of the future of India Says 
he — 

We do not despar We have faith m the future. 
We know India cannot die she has yet to fnlfil 
great things in the life of humanity And we shall 
be unsparing in voicing the truth for which India 
lives the message of the spiritualisation of life. 
\>e shall tirelessly repeat our warnings to our 
West-infatuated countrymen till the true glory of 
India is revealed to their vision and the nation 
comes into its own 

We do not look upon our nation as an irrecon 
enable element in the scheme of humanity We 
are the only people who are national and yet 
international For the ideals of our nation are the 
same as those of humanity, and by being truly 
national we become also truly international And 
no nation can fall m a line with the larger move- 
ments of internationalism unless it makes its ideals 
purely spiritual. Anything less than that would be 
prejudicial to the realisation of the brotherhood 
of men which is the brightest drqatn of the age. 
uur plea to both our eastern and western readers 
has been the same Be truly spiritual wherein 
lies both individual and collective salvation. No 
greater message can we conceive of in this juncture 
of history than the call to the life and the truth of 
tne ©Pint. All our present complications are 
traceable ultiinatdy to the neglect of our spiritual 
P a * ure Wp stand on the widest basis of spmtua 
1,ty u 0n w ,b‘ c b alone the diverse nations of the 
world can be made one. And surely ours cannot 
oe the voice of one crying m the wilderness. 


To have a whole year of health 

n the opinion of the Oriental Watchman 
and Herald of Health, 

To have a whole year of health you need but 
vJLhiT 6 ll a day 3 a *, a tune. and to make a day of 
health you need but to watch the details of your 
Programme It is the habitual doing of 
» {hat makes either for health or for disease, 
habit method is just as powerful for good as 
a . nd it is not much more trouble to form 
nght habits than wrong ones 

Pnnnl a ?J r ^ r i& aay o^ edul9 S0 M y O« d ° Wlil 
? 9an t J_ or health Study your own needs in nutn 
von a v d r o? t ’ . an , d lasist on securing what 

5®** ^rt the day with a wholesome 
alt ‘t ude and spiritual setting The early 
rearW? 13 the , best for your devotional 

YP earl T ^ lf y ou went to 
bed early enough the night before 

Defectives and Mysore 
We read in the Light to tne Blind — 

regarding ? t ^ ere had ansen soma confus on 

mE^fnr, f 6 P e bdmg public funds for 

ming schools for defectives in Mysore in 
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that it was suggested that the five year old Deaf 
and Dumb School at the seat of the Mysore 
Government, Bangalore should be closed immediately 
It created not only stir m the public mind but also 
gnef in the minds of the few who were responsible 
for the opening of the school as well as of those 
who have elected themselves to do a piece of duty 
to the suffering humanity — the Deaf Dumb and 
the Blind How badly it was felt that there ought 
to have been an organisation of the defectives 
themselves or a member m the Representative 
Assembly or Legislative Council representing the 
minority interests of these defectives. The recent 
census puts the number of defectives in Mysore at 
more than 10000 and wa will be grateful to the 
enlightened Government of his Highness the Maha 
raja of Mysore if they take up the cause of the 
helpless state children and see that their (defect 
ives) interest is constitutionally represented in the 
State Administration May we live m the hope 
that our prayer on behalf of the not seeing and the 
cot hearing touches the kind and benevolent heart 
of our illustrious sovereign and that of our popular 
God fearing Dewan ? 

It is not in Mysore alone but all over 
India that defectives require looking after 
They can be made happy and self supporting 
members of society 


Causes of the World War 
Prof Sn Ram Sharma writes m the D A 
V College Union Maga me — 
une of the propagandist lies so sedulously 
repeated during the last war was the assertion 
that the outbreak of the War in the middle of the 
year 1914 took the allied powers by surprise Tho 
J'O ^33 necessitated by tho continuous defeats of 
the allies during the first years which called for an 
explanation It could be proved to be true by 
reference to certain German war appliances w hicb 
whether prepared during the War or before it 
made their first appearance in those days. 

•This myth also helped in fixing the sole 
responsibility for the war on the central powers 
who could thus be made to appear all the more 
criminal in forcing a war upon an unsuspecting 
world J*ow that the war clouds have rolled off 
arid historians need not bo forced to chooso between 
their patriotism and their love of justice the blame 
is being more equitably apportioned One result of 
these new studies has been the horrible knowledge 
that the world storm of 1911 was only one of the 
senes of conllicts which had threatened the peace 
of the world since the beginning of the century 
In 190b 1909 1911 and during the B«Ukan 
*ars the peace of Europe was preserved as if by a 
miracle. The war God cheated ro many times of 
tus nrey would not let go his chance m 1914 and 
too Russian general and mobilizations coupled with 
toe criminal Austrian ultimatum to Serbia gave 
turn his opportunity , ..... 

„ The root of the matter lay in tho fact that 
no appeased ambitions wrongfully wrested Urn- 
tones, suppressed national aspirations and unmoral 
ideas about international relations had so undermined 
‘.he peace of Europe that the old world had 
degenerated into a powder magazine in which the 
cropping of a I ghted match by accideat or design 
"*as almost certain to produce a contlagiation 


Dr Muthulaksmhi Ammal, M L C 
The Women s Indian Association of 
Madras congratulated Snmati Dr Muthulak- 
shrai Ammal on her nomination as a member 
of the Madras Legislative Council at a special 
meeting According to Sin Dharma , the 
speakers 

All dwelt on the practical aspect of it, how the 
presence of a lady doctor of her position in the 
Council would help the cause of women and 
children in their education and physical 
welfare Dr hluthulakshmi Ammal a reply was 
marked by spirit of real earnestness She 
answered most effectively the usual charge 
made against women that they are ignorant 
of politics She said, that while men politicians 
were clamouring for communal and other 
sectional benefits the women presented their claims 
on no such narrow grounds and whatever they do 
and win will be for all without distinction Womens 
active part in all departments of national life is 
sure to have a harmonious and whole-some effect on 
it — 

A Woman President of a Labour Union 
We read in Stn Dharma 
Trade Union movement is very young in India. 
The hardships of the workers m India 
in organisms themselves are greater than they 
‘ v< \ re ,i' n England owing to illiteracy and ignorance 
and the general indifference of the public in our 
bo the record of successful work of a 
workers body hke the Textile Labor Union of 
13 a i matter for sincere congratulation 
A“® ca S® . 13 .^so, one for great pride when we 
it a 3 P^dent is Snmati Anasuya 
§ 52*1 “?L H? der V r “d her colleagues’ guidance 

So°k mlllfctoS 3b ““ ***** 

As regards welfare work the Union ma n tains 
two Dispensaries and a Hospital equipped for 
surgical work 9 Day and la Ni"ht Schools and a 
ftursery ixhool run on the Montesson system 
nome industry classes to women who cannot work 
in the mill a library and reading room a weekly 
jo real of o opO copies circulates freely and two 
cneap gram shops. The union provides also legal 
aid cheap loans at 6'. per cent to pay offprevioas 
debt3 carrying o to 120 per cent interest advances 
lor current . expenses at an easy rate against the 
°°° w 1, ? har «d by Pa than 

money lenders Savings Bank facilities and heln to 
secure compensation m cases of accidents. 77 cases 
resulting in the total award of nearly Rs 1000(5 
rear Dndcr report and 
t f? k of securing various Municipal 
facilities for the workers is duly earned out 
These are but the tare headings of the ™ltensive 
work earned out under each of them. 
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Ignorance Worse than Darkness 

E. E. Slosson writes id the Modem 
"World — ' 

In considering the extension of scientific know 
ledge and m particular the inculcation of the 
scientific method of thought, we must beware of 
being milled by convenient analogies. 

lor instance, it is common to symbolize know- 
ledge by light and ignorance by darkness. The 
metaphor is as old as science itself yet it is 
essentially misleading for darkness is negative is 
ml, offers no resistance whatever to the diffusion 
of radiant energy 

But ignorance is not an inert entity a negative 
fiction offering no resistance to the expansion 
of knowledge. No cranium contains a vacuum It 
IS always filled with something and in the case 
of certain individuals filled w th matter which is 
impenetrable or at least difficult to make an 
impression upon 

In actual life ignorance is allied to conservatism 
and the combination is a strong one In order to 
introduce a new idea into the mind of man it is 
generally necessary to eject an old idea. The evic- 
tion process often ha* to be accomplished by 
vodence Even a child s mind is not a tabula rasa 
13 on the contrary a palimpsest written over w 
previous inscnpt ons from Paleolithic times to 
present To move in new furniture one has ' 
to move out the old 


‘ The Review of Nations” / 

Mr Felix Yalyi of 6 rue de Hollau 
Geneva, Switzerland, has founded a d 
review called the Renew of Nations * __ 
contents are mostly in French But thefe 
are contributions m English, too Mahatma 
Gandhi has written the editor a letter in 
which he says — 

“W hat message shall I send yon save to 6ay 
that my nationalism is intense internationalism ? 


Regarding the intentions, ideas and hopes 
of the editor, he says iu part 

The Dew international magazine of whnh this 
is the first issue is an enterprise of universal 
character Universality in the true sense of the 
term is our aim mm e reality of mind of sympathy 
for all nations universality of Knowledge and of 
Science including in our field of research and 
study ever j thing human Political Science as well 
as History Philosophy and Psychology of Nations 
as well as Economics World finance, International 
I*aw Sociology ot Religions the Social Teachings 
of Old LisilizaUocs as well as the sympathetic 
-consideration of new efforts towards the Synthesis 
of Human Culture as a whole 


India’s Future 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru writes in the 
Renew of Nations 

The terrible fact which stares every one in 
India is the appalling poverty of the people India 
is not a coun'ry of gaily bedecked Maharajahs 
displaying themselves and their jewels periodically 
in the west after the manner of star artistes of the 
cinema world as many people seem to imagine 
but a gnm land full of millions of poverty stricken 
peasants and labourers 'or whom tho next meal is 
always a problem a problem which is often not 
solved Competent observers have come to the 
conclusion that poverty has increased greatly since 
tho coming of the British and is still increasing 
But indeed statistics are hardly necessary to 
establish this for he who leaves tho few towns 
with their thin veneer of activity and prosperity and 
goes deep down into the villages cau see it for him- 
self in the sunken eyes and tho hopeless looks of 
of the people What will India be like in the 
future if this continues 5 

Meanvv hile many of the best of India s sons lie 
in jail or m forced detention Many of them are 
exiles in foreign lands unable to leturn to their 
motherland Under the Bengal Regulation one of 
ithe gifts of Lord Reading and the last British 
Labour Cabinet to India large numbers of young 
|men havt oeen in ja 1 without trial or without even 
PH lUnua uu- wv ohawf* Thm^mcsuiv -tualr awe 
frequent and young men whose chief fault was that 
they loved their country too ardentlv if rashly and 
foolishly suffer the extreme penalty of the law This 
is the par bnlanmca m India and it is not surprising 
jbjt the Indian is thoroughly dissatisfied with it 
lnd looks forward to the day when ho will have no 
here of it 

t What tne ttfnrv, w J1 bring it will be vain, to 
‘rophesy but it ;s clear that no settlement short of 
-unplete self rule will solve the problem That 
. If rule may mean complete independence or it 
may mean w hat is called Dominion status. Most 
Indian politicians talk about Dominion status but 
perhaps they do so because it is apparently easier 
to achieve In reality the vast majority desire 
independence and some have the courage to say so 
The chief link between England and the Dominions 
is one of senUment, but sentiment does not carry 
one far when interests clash. If India were a 
Dominion there would be little of this sentiment 
in fact at present there is something very much 
the reverse of it and her economic interests are 
boned to clash with those of England ft is thus 
a little difficult to see how India oould continue 
as a free member of the British Commonwealth 
But perhaps the future may bring its surprises and 
India may find a place there dor India has no 
desire to nourish r ast grievances She looks to the 


‘ Pat” Drawings 

Mr Ajit Ghose gives an account of the 
old Bengal paintings known a s pats iu 
Indian Art and Letters Says he — ’ 

Irom the word Pat we have its derivative 
Patiar, to mean a painter Rut in Bengali we 
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are really happy or not "What i\e need is more 
soberoundedness And as * every sinner must have 
a future just as every saint has had a past may 
•we hope that the prodigal son some time returns 
Professor Radhakmhnan also commented upon 
the problem of sex With the increasing mascutmi- 
zation of -woman he predicted that people will ask 
the Lord one day to give back to them their good 
old davs again. On the matter of religion he 
insisted that the ideal religion should be one of 
love and peace And yet, he said as he quoted the 
Bible Jesus told his disciples to buv a sword. 
Gandhi next came into his discussion The Indian 
reformer was convincingly described as a personal- 
ity far more inspiring at least in several respects 
than the Great Jewish carpenter 


Prof. Dasgupt&’s Reception 
We learn from the Htndus.ta.nee Student 


that 

The New York Chapter of the Hindustan Asso- 
ciation and India Society arranged a farewell din- 
ner in honor of Professor Surendranath Das Gupta. 
The guests mostly American friends of India, 
enjoyed a real Hindu dinner 

In introducing Prof Das Gupta Dr J T Sunder- 
land the chairman of the evening took the occa- 
sion to point out the great glory of India’s past 
and her present renaissance as exemplified in the 
persons of Gandhi, Tagore J C Bose and such 
scholars as * our guest of the evening ” 

Prof Das Gupta e as not well disposed to speak 
He was suffering from an operation in his throat 
He requested Mr N B Parulekar the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chapter to read his extremelv inter, 
esting and profound paper on Mysticism and Yoga 
As the paper along with his other lectures will 
soon be published in book form by th« Open Court 
Publishmg House, Chicago, Illinois it may not be 
worthwhi’e to give a brief summary of it It must 
be read a3 a whole to grasp the deep meaning of 
Yoga Mysticism 

Prof Das Gupta, however, m spite of his ail- 
ments, said a few words Ho traced his throat 
trouble to the eighty lectures he had to deliver m 
twenty universities within a short space of time. 
Many invitations ho had to reject He had come 
here, he said to create an interest in Indian 
Philosophy Tho pioneer in the field was Viveka- 
nanda, he observed And then Tagore through 
whom the best of India has flowered came to 
America. During his stay Prof Das Gupta en- 
deavored to imprint in the minds of his audience 
wherever he went the fact that much of the Euro- 
pean thought, even in detail was anticipated by tho 
various philosophic systems in India. 


The Poison Gas Controversy 
A keen control ersy was going on in 
America during last Christmas Week— the 
season of ‘peace on earth”, ns to whether 
tho US. A. Government ought to siga the 
Geneva protocol barring the use of poison 


gas in warfare. A few opinions are extracted 
below from the Literary Digest : 

Those in favour of signing the treaty— which 
include Secretary of State Kellogg and General 
Pershing— believe that, since the use of gas in 
warfare has received the condemnation of the civi- 
lized -world m general, as the Brooklyn Ahyfe 
remarks , since it produces unnecessary suffering, 
and is certain to endanger the lives ^ of non- 
combatant men women and children in ‘the next 
war,” its use should be out-lawed Those approv- 
ing the use of poisonous gasses declare that this is a 
humane form of w arfare . that the provisions of the 
Geneva protocol would be promptly broken in tue 
event of war , and that the United States would 
need poison gas for its own defence against the 
world 

General Pershing, say 3 an Associated Press 
diBjiatch, believes that to sanction the use of war- 
fare gas m any form would open the way tor the 
use of the most deadly gases and the possible 
poisoning of whole populations” ,, , _ 

Senator Wadsworth, Chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, observes 1 

* The use of gas is cruel but so are all weapons 
of war If we are to abolish weapons because 
of their cruelty, why pick out gas, and not high 
explosives and shrapnel and the bayonet?” 


Origin of the Syrian “Rebellion” 

L' Europe Nouiellc, a Pans Liberal 
loreign affairs weekly, explains the origin of 
the 1 rebellion" in Syria as follows — 

France, a Mussulman Power, at first relied on 
Christian support against the Moslems. In any case, 
she gave to the Arab world the impression that 
she was establishing herself firmly in Lebanon 
where the majority of tho population was Christian 
What is more, she increased the province of 
Lebanon and annexed territory both north and 
south, where Christians were not in the majority 
She created Greater Lebanon and seemed rather 
indifferent toward the rest of Syria 

It goes without saying that neither the spirit 
of the mandate not the principles that govern the 
political action of the trench Government permit 
the mandatory power to take the side of one 
religion against another, or to follow the Tarkish 
practice of cultivating disorder by repressing one 
element after another But matters of principle 
aside, the eloquence of figures Shows how hopeless 
it is to set the Christian minority against the 
Mohammedan majority. The Christians m Syria 
number about seven hundred thousand, compared 
to two million, three hundred thousand of Moham- 
Tho latter it is true are divided into two 
groups the Sunnites and the Shiites, but the 
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have the word Potua to denote one who makes 
„ i S s ''° r d has become a class name 

applied to both Muslims and Hindus The Potua 3 
are artisans who are now principally engaged in 
pottery which gain is a dying craft 
5P? 1:1116 w hen families of Potuas congregated 
together in a quarter their community was of suffi 
S« um fiF lcal ^ portailce to ^ve lts °ame to the 
Sorter thus there was an artists quarter in 
Dacca which is Still known as Potuatuli while the 
name of a thoroughfare in Calcuttaeven now recalls 
an old settlement of Potuas who have long leftthe 
i otu ;? s ^ so painted and decorated 
images of the gods, but it is as folk artists of 
should be handed down 
of 'p'^ ° folk artls l ! 3 associated with the art 
of the Pat were in their <ngm carnentera smd 
are known as Sutradhais Th?v anbuSifiSz 
mjjicra o! muses and painters The? are SSS 
all orerBenca! but are chielip to beforaSm 
a “ d Birbhhm distaste 
llurshidabad, under the name of Chitratar- 
have become a caste, eicWelf emntoed m 

S s ja -“fisaii 

images ate “th? 1 kimbhiS o?°keS° d of 


participate in all games and sports enjoyed by man. 

e ' en happen as Miss Lenglen has shown 
money teBn ‘ 3 ciiam P 1011 can earn vast sums of 

I a™ asked if these victories have 
increased woman a happiness I reply that I doubt 

wni?! 6 't tbe hxed unchangeable aspiration of 
woman Love is the glowmg sun of her heaven 
*9 V6111 tts vulgar and sensual form of 
Physical attraction but as conceived by woman 
having some one to think of and who thinks of her 
0n6 to devote herself to and who 
devotes himself to her as in the case of 
a mother and her child. Let woman make this 
,i ll Y lU appease her longings better 
than freedom independence the franchise wealth 
power or glory 


Men not Schooled for Prosperity 

T N Carver 


"Feminism Destructive of Woman’s 
Happiness’ 


In Current History Prot 
observes — • 

have been more carefully schooled for 
adversity than for prosperity During the 
f^ a { er ,P ar t of the life of man on this earth he 
figM wth Pretty and has 
' twfiisi considerable experience to help him m 
ihfniT )ii o ,t° ha3 not haa time to accumulate any 
wlrio .f e same experience in meeting the 
A11 lus moral and religions 

_ ^ have been of any use to him nave 

This is tho title of an article n. . nL™ with disciplines against tte derno- 
Jlistorv bv Oinn r nmi,r article m Current tendencies of poverty and adversity Where 

ot'TTesaffl Tnmhrnc ctnbroso ffTyj dkagater ‘tf 1 0p j° disciplines they have 

° , f „^ e ^o^hroso Famous criminologist and “d., neith , er poverty nor ad vers it v 

wife of Gughelmo Ferrero the 6 Italian there Speaa l classes have here and 

historian and herself a distinguished author contact ^t£ d fhl r °H ad T ersi(y °°ly to come m 
says she in part ,M «guisbed author, with the demoralizing influences of pros- 

or a mnrai e iS 6 v 19 P ot a ? d never has been a religion 
Some women wish to win for wompn fh» u class^ 01 ^ mcf CiP fw ne ,hat fort , fied the prosperous 
to do all that men do others J he nght refSirfno^i 1 ,1 ! e i e n6W " dangers as the old 
develop more completely them femmm,TU 0men to or Slbl! 10 ” 1 disciplines had fortified them 
demand a more rigorous moralitt th?i ty .v. B . om 1 sJmmntw » st0rs affamst the old dangere Con 
men others free access to aU pmfe^ nnPi ^ of Ivor ^ocxwy which the world has 

now monopoluf-d by men suA r>& ,^ re f ra m, h . M beeD a decaying anstocracv not 

legation to proteetthfT«nri,M!l Qers for oecauseit was an aristocracy but because it was 

lililgii'" 

^sss^sraS^’* rf-swE d *“ 8,0,1 10 ^s?sur«. 

only mnn ralojs.™ 1 ”® 1 23 '™“ “ 


vph«, 4ir„ °niy man enioys. * 

its program *5 lmpos ng 

f«mst whch Yemi^m i 11 hamera 
1 n r Vu rs ‘hat seemed to bar 4SL a] l the 

‘A- 1 d g rencta 0 f m^In Md f ‘w^ appm ? S3 ’ 


study 7 ! a' 3 ’?!, n lh !, J: ? lQ _°? Ca wete Sterne ‘^restad^ 


Intelligence Tests of Geniuses 


maa,sho can study ,f^h 0 U, | a ' ote 43 -o 

•“SW'S o*® 4 33 


"We read in the same magazine — 

ommI nhs 1 ?cS , S ut ?««« *: 


‘“wrt-uo r «‘-iotis^oS I Si!h es Pn f torm,nis ‘er world OnToMha^^V 00 to 1110 work of ^ 
cbaig^r , dip omat^ ““.he a purpose d Wv n h \ ( f? lro . 3 v of ^search for tlus 
asi4re to all positions ad ^ '“Wfi test & f< SL Lnlversi ‘> *hu* 

“ au honors, she can gemases of to 301 of the 

ot History John ill too Michelangelo. 
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Napoleon Samnel Johnson and 297 other famous 
men and women born between the years 14o0 and 
ISoO were in this way subjected to investigation 
bv Dr Catherine 3L Cox assisted by Dr Lewis 
M. Terman Lela Gillan and Ruth Livesay Ills 
toncal records showing childhood traits and mental 
talents of the geniuses were used as a basis for 
fKing out the intelligence ratings John Stuart 
ihll the English philosopher and economist was 
awarded the highest rank of all the 30L famous 
children His mtell gence quotient (IQ) was placed 
at 190 which 13 90 points higher than average 
mentality At six years of age Mill wrote a history 
ot Rome and at eight ho gave Latin lessons and 
was held responsible for the errors of his pupil 
three children were given intelligence ratings of 
too These were Goethe the German poet 
4 r 3 the founder of modern international law 
u ‘' e !' )nit7: the German mathematician and 
pm osopher Napeleon and Beethoven received 
ratings of 13o on their childhood mentality Byron 
wa3 given lot) Michmlangelo 145 Lincoln 125 
7- e ,V e Stael 15o John Q Adams, 16o Coleridge 
17a Washington 12o Raphael 110 

To be Free yet Active 
If a man does not take any active part in 
the worlds work he may enjoy a kind of 
freedom But the ideal is lo be a world s 
y ~ l free Betl y Webb gives in The 
World Tomorroic an inkling of how such 
an ideal may be realised Says she — 

w!i!rfi t0I L a 0U fL Bene . ratl °n toU be able to live lives 
of thp ™i fee and harnessed to do the work 
hnds of have t0 Krow mt0 different 

, i ft 13 Km R* *? People a lot 
iff,? in fn t HiL these raatter ? than most of us are 

tQ dmiht fhp o^ young People who are not afraid 
^? d [nrthermore, who will 
ii^°i5 eUl i? s besides talk about it— young people 

we S Iff *^2* f( 5 rward .k better ^ the^lace 
, , now ara who love the growing better th'in 
wf l vrt 0 w"? lh ? more than anything 

we yet have found This is the creed of sn 
ttSS#* adventure one who at all 
i K0 f ?°d see what lies around the next 
those W ft n wh ? venture take risks but 
r; IQ ose who do not venture— not the nets 

* 0,8 mta 01 decay 

.tils' ■ 

?»; !E d 

our own Do son remember this conversation m 
- •£&? 
i iaira rus. Alice began would von tell 

Medicine and Industry 
ir f Shrc L P T ‘° ckhart observes in Industrial 
A survey of scientific progress during the last 


fifty years is remarkable for the very great strides 
which have been made in the arts of medicine and 
surgery Whatever may be our views on the 
actual value of many individual pieces of work I 
think we may say taking a moderate and even at 
times a sceptical view point that the really concrete 
advances have indeed been enormous Even if at 
the end of a brief review we realise that many of 
the most promising laboratory researches have 
proved to bo sterile in practice, we can at least 
claim that wherever wo light upon a really 
striking step forward it is nearly always connected 
directly or indirectly with the prevention rather 
than with the c ire of disease There are brilliant 
exceptions to this general statement, but the fact 
remains that the prevention of disease 13 the real 
goal towards which medicine and surgery are 
slowly but surely progressing and it is in this 
particular branch of the science of medicine that 
achieved 1 taaglb 6 advancea of the future will be 

“0 doubt in the minds of us all 
“i 1 P!* 1 health should be within the reach of 
h DOt the Prerogative of the 

S.Tv.,« ♦K aast l u P ,a ced. in so far as in us lies 
H*?. ° f *11 It is this feeling which. 

mfpT-ilf IS?®}* years, been behind the increasing 
nMhi 51 S ,^ t0 has 6hown in the health 

?* j® industrial worker The Factory Acts of 1 
ago have been m^od f s S 
marrv 1 th tv,„ i rker Ji a dangerous trades from 
I??? 5 ' P f too hazards of calling Welfare 
aspects ^"“nlpted relating to may 

Prof Radbakrrshnan on Civilization 
The following passages are taken from , 

Prof S P R ah°V ,h K *"*»<«■«• SludZT „f 
Prof S Radhakrishnan s lecture m America 
on What is happening to onr civilization 
Professor Shepherd of Columbia TW *_ 
who presided suggested that what Pretest 

knshnan perhaps really meant was WW 
patter with our civilization Tins PmfLii; i s ,5 he 
knshnan emphatically denied !n hm own 
onr civilization would be s iWlvS.?** 0 w ?rds 
had happened to it Civilization isVhiiL noth,n S 
and dungs are continually happenm^ .TO 3 
lecture then goes on with an enumerat,™ 
vanous cod Jlictmg tendencies now ramni , f 016 
modem institutions like the home tR S ln , °, u r 
school elc. The tevnole™ ffiSS .SM? 1 * g» 
opinion is the opposition between do?mau “ hl ^ 
skepticism or conservatism and radicafem m and 
Living aside the subject of conflicting j 

S e, nS' C & ®^I»tashna» «"SSd«5!2B 

» not humorously upon current social 

uddanSSot the SS£“ 

ratetra-s l ^v n ™S,ri9" 

SfP-^^'^hat nonsense is all this ? Wi{^ SC f?| P i|f* 
radios and automobiles it is doubtful whet 0ur 
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adoring contemp’atson of the mystery of God but 
can we say that the hew Testament ever commends 
this to the dwellers upon earth" 5 

A similar question arises with regard to the 
immanence of God in nature This too is a com 
monplace of the Upantshads and the Bhagavadgita 
It is true that sometimes they go further and pass 
over into pantheistic ideas, but it may fairly be 
claimed that the thought that God is t» all is more 
frequent and more characteristic than the thought 
that lie is all Here too we notice a powerful 
response m the modern mind Especially since 
nordsworth and Shelley Christian thinkers have 
delighted to find God in all that is beautiful and 
good Hut again can we claim this undoubtedly 
valuable idea as a true part of New Testament 
Christianity ’ The Epistle to the Ephesians says 
that God is in all and St. John affirms that the 
Word was in the world but such phrases do not 
carry us far The New Testament as a rule is 
extent to think of God as immanent m His saints 
rather than in this world and leaves the matter 
there. 

He summarizes hts conclusion as 
follows 

A\hen the question is asked Can Hinduism 
contribute an} thing to Chnstamty 5 we must at 
onco define more closely what we mean by 
rKr,c! anUj f’v v e mcan 1110 religion of the 
Christian Churches as we see it to-day then the 
answer is in the affirmative It can recall us to 

0ur °'« n . v ha \t 0rK0 m en ldeals If »e mean 
the religion of the New Testament the answer 
ess f° nfide P tly) ln ,he -fflinnatiTO 
deas SULh a9 those of contemplation 
and divmp immanence in nature which seem ~ 0 od 
vet have but little attention in the New Testament. 
Hut il by Chnstiamt} wc mean the wholo wealth 
of Hat great mcrof religious thought wffichtojk 
isr .^0 from Jesus but has gathered into itadf 
subs diary streams from elsewhere in tho course 
of its his ton then the reply seems to be in the 

negative Unstamty fi0 defined may find nch 

to U itl n mcL„T U U ,h0Ueht lut D0 rcal « dd ‘"°n 


Less Talk, More Work 

hihia^ ^ Cumaraswamj writes m The 

ati ^ 10 aa nii? ar o often considetcd speak 

. » ® a * ** 10 Scottish cabman vvould sav Tint 

ssss^Si 

b*A L ^i. “IT*™?. Sr- 

Jft® re 3 ^ r i ned ^cixider 

tte»rt iCTurk* vnouily 1 . 


and energy in purely academic discussions It was> 
my good fortune two years ago to make some - 
close contacts with Chinese students m their own 
country Every one of- the Chinese Lmversites I 
visited brought me fresh confirmation of the dis- 
covery that the Chinese student was intensely 
practical in his outlook and in hts discussion dor 
abstract principles he has no use or perhaps no 
time but he is eager for any practical solution 
for the problems of his country We have seen 
how powerfully articulate Chinese student opinion, 
has often manifested itself as a result of this- 
attitude 


India the Cradle of Religion 
Id Dr A BrodbecLs opinion as published- 
in the Young East, 

India is the cradle o* religion and of civiliza- 
tion in more than one sense. Gautama Buddha, 
about 2o00 years ago rationalized religion for 
India and for the world Buddhism was a great 
power for good in India for about a thousand yeais- 
not only for religion proper but also for fine arr 
and literature Even when it was driven out ot 
India, it left deep traces m Brahmanism ana 
Tainism. Ono of the reasons for the decline or 
Buddhism in India was its overdone asceticism - 
there were too many monks and nun9 laziness- 
and superstition were their principal faults 

Shrnran Shonin in the twelfth century abour 
700 years ago evolved in Japan a metaphysical 
svstem which is essentially identical with that 
of Spinoza in Europe, and 400 years before Spinoza. 
This fact i9 little known Shinran broke also the 
monastic style in Buddhism He married a sweet 
woman and from them on in Japan Buddhist 
priests married also It was a step similar to 
that taken 300 years alter Shinran by Luther ® 
Germany Shinran properly maintained that 
Gautama Buddha was also married and had a son 
Original Buddhism in India may be compared 
with the Protestant reformation in Europe in tho 
10th Centur} 

I have stated above that India was the ciadlo- 
of religion not onl} for Buddhism in India and 
other countries but al«o for other religions of the- 
world I mean here especially Christianity Chnu- 
tnni y is a form of Buddhism as it was shortly 
before Je»us partlj degenerated into a belief in 
miracles and a material heaven and hell and 
mixed especially with degenerated Jlosaisra, as 
it existed in Palestine in Jerusalem at the time- 
of Jesus 

r?. u ’ tpostlo charged tho almost pure 
Buddhism of Jesus to Jewish Phansei'in 

Let me incidental!} mention here that Chinese 
missionaries brought Buddhism m the thud cen- 
tury alter Chnst into America, where it was for 
one thousand v ears the leading reluion until th* 
Aztecs killed it off short]} before the time ot 
Columbus. This fact is also little known 

A Tagore Society 
Tho same magazine records 

Mutati a Greek ladj of high cultnrc- 
no u baching in \\a*oda Lciv>.r=itj has founded*- 
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a society for the study of the works of Rabindranath 
Tagore She is an ardent admirrer of the great 
Indian poet and thinks that his teachings are anti- 
•dote to the materialistic tendencies of the modern 
world* She has a great many supporters among 
■well known Japanese thinkers and writers in her 
movement. A lecture-meeting is shortly to be held; 
m Tokvo by way of announcing the birth of the 
society 


Leading Japanese Papers and their 
Capital 


The same magazine contains interesting 
information abont the capital of tho leading 
Japanese papers For instance, 


The Osaka Asalu. one of the two biggest Japan- 
ese papers, was founded in the 14th year of Meiji 
(1S31) by Sir Ryuhei Slurayarua the present pre- 
sident of the paper and Sir Uveno with a capital 
of 30000 Yen Keeping pace w ith the success of 
the paper the capital was increased to 210 000 Yen 
in 18J3 to GW 000 Yen with the establishment of 
the Tokso Asahi Office in 1908 to 1 200 000 Yen in 
1910 to 1500 000 Yen in 1019 and finally to 
•4000000 Yen in 1922 

Tho Osaka lfn ntcJft the rival of the Osaka 
Again, was established in 1S89 with a capital of 
50000 Yen With tho increase of the circulation 
the capital wa3 increased several times \ e to 
150000 Yen in 1S99 to 300000 Yen in ’906 *o 
-oOOOOO Yon 1909 to 1200000 Yen 1918 to 


2 oOO 000 Ten 1922, and finally to 5000000 Yen 
in 1925 

The Yen is equal fo about Re. 1-9 

The Name Unitarian 

Mr Arnold Lupton writes in the London 
Inquirer — 

I take an intense interest in the controversy as 
to the name Unitarian ” I think it 19 an honour 
able title Whv limit it by adding any words such 
as Christian 9 The Unitarian pure and simple is a 
brother of the Jew and the Moslem In the days 
when the Trinitarians tried to exterminate the 
Unitarian* it was the Moslem warnors that saved 
our ancestors from destruction It was the Uni 
tanans of Palestine Syria Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
North Africa and Spain who welcomed the 
Moslem liberators and gave them an easy conquest 
The Moslems to-day are the descendants of the 
Unitarian Christians of those countries 

It was the Moslems of the Mediterranean and 
European Turkey that saved the Protestants from 
extermination by the Roman Catholics in the days 
of Philip II of Spam The Moslems also preserved 
those priceless treasures of ancient Grecian 
literature that Trinitarian bigotry had destroyed 
wherever its hands could reach and so made 
possible the renaissance of Europe from the Dark 
Ages These Dark Ages were made by the 
deliberate destruction of alt scientific and all wise 
philosophic books in order to support the silly 
stone® of Trinitarian Christianity The Scriptures 
were also falsified to justify the horrible perse- 
cutions of the Jews in order that Peters Pence ” 
might go to Rome 


NOTES 


Ths Indian Science Congress at Lahore 
The fourteenth session of the Indian 
Science Congress was held at Lahore from 
"tlut hvL *hn> Wti iA TmuuiKj VifJ. 'mi iw 
4he presidency of Sir J C. Bose The 
■Congress was opened by His Excellency Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of the Panjab 
-on the 3rd instant in the spacious hall of 
the Panjab University where also the pro 
sidential address was read In an able 
•speech Sir Malcolm Hailey described the 
importance of scientific research for national 
•advancement, and, speaking of the recent 
progress made m this direction by Indian 
investigators, quoted felicitiously from a 
great English paper which, writing in 1S95 
•on the original scientific woik of Sir J C 
Hose remarked — 


There {is something of rare interest id the 
spectacle of a Bengalee of the purest descent 
lecturing in London to an audience of appreciative 
European savants upon one of the most recondite 
branches of modern physical science. We see no 
reason w'hy fne ononraL mind turning from its 
absorption in insoluble problems, should not 
betake itself ardently thirstily and hungrily to 
research into Aature which can never end yet 
is always yielding results upon which yet deeper 
enquiries can be based If that happened, that 
would be the greatest addition ever made to the 
sum of the mental force of mankind” Writing 
in June last the 'am a paper said. The prediction 
has been fulfilled In Sir J c Bose the culture 
of 30 centuries has blossomed into a scientific 
°L a “ ord J‘ r whlcJl we cannot quite duplicate 
in the est He is a pnnee among physiological 
research workers and a prophet of this age which 
has brought so many new powers to life 

Sir Malcolm Hailey concluded his excel- 
lent speech by «aying that “what appeared 
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to him to be even more important than the 
acknowledgment that Sir Jagadis has earned 
from the world is the promise that his 
success holds out for India the promise that 
he may be but the forerunner of a great 
school of workers whose efforts may not 
only bring new treasures to the world of 
science but may give mankind a new and 
higher conception of the place of India 
among the great civilisations of the modern 
world ” 

The presidential address of Sir J C Bose 
which followed His Excellency the Governor’s 
speech breathed a lofty ideal and for the 
first time gave a connected account of his 
investigations for nearly a third of a century 
and was a tremendous success In language 
which could be understood by all Sir Jagadis 
showed tho long stairway of the ascent of 
life from the plant to the animal and the 
higher and higher expression of that evolu 
tionary process by which life rises above 
and bevond all the circumstances of the 
environment and fortifies itself to control 
them’ 


The subject of bis discourse was the 
establishment of the great synthesis that all 
life is one, resulting from investigat ons 
that had been initiated and continued in 
India for nearly a third of a century The 
establishment of this generalisation will 
always bo credited to India a* a great con 
tnbution made for the advancement of the 
worlds knowledge Trom tho establishment 
of tho generalisation of the Unity of Life 


It followed as a corollary that there must be a 
unity ol all human etlorts. and that in the realm 
ot tho imnu there can be no boundaries and no 
separations. It is a misreading of the laws of 
nature to reward conflict as tho only factor in 
evolution far more potent than competition is 
mutual aid and co-operation m the scheme of life 
nouiinu cm bo m e untrue than the mnorant 
as ertion that the world owes its proKress in know 
ledko to any particular race The whole world is 
l 111 an jl a constant stream of thought 

fewfSff&Jt* “ Ms “ nchcd «“> 


Irora Tuesday forenoon to Saturday the 
various «ecUoos were at work 

In the Phjsics and Mathematics section, 
the president. Dr D M Bose of tne Science 
College Calcutta, gave an interesting address 
on recent theories of Magnetism and tho 
investigations that ho and his students bad 
carried on for the last few jears. The most 
?^\ PapC ,? rca w b . cforo th,s action were 
Ihoso by Drs. Meghnad Saha, Satyendra 


Nath Bose, Nikhilranjan Sea and Satis 
Raujau Kkastagir 

Id the Chemistry section, the president,. 
Dr H 1L Sen of tho Science College, 1 
Calcutta, delivered a very valuable address- 
on the fuel problem The leading papers- 
read before this section were those by Drs 
Juauendra Chandra Ghosh, Juanendra Nath 
Mukherjee, Nilratan Dhar, S S Bhatnagar, 
B B Dey and Prof Naik By far the largest 
Dumber of papers were sent to this 

section which shows the great activity of tho 
school founded by Sir P C Rav 

In the Zoology section Major R B & 
Sewell in his presidential address gave somo 
extremely valuable suggestions as regards the- 
future teaching of Zoology m India— sugges- 
tions which the authorities of our Universities 
should seriously think over Among tho 
interesting papers read before this section 
were those by Dr S L Hora Ev N BahU 
Bishwana»h and H R. Mehra. 

In the Medical and Veterinary section, 
the president, Major R N Chopra of the- 
Tropical School of Medicine, Calcutta gave a- 
timely warning against the evil effects of over- 
drugging and the irresponsible manner in- 
which certain patent medicines were adver- 
tised Major Chopra showed that defective- 
medical education in India was due to the 
fact that most of the teachers were not 
research workers but busy practitioners. 
According to him this state of things could 
only be remedied by tbe establishment of a 
central government organisation like the 
Medical Research Council in England with 
experts in all branches on its staff Majors- 
Acton and Chopra and Drs. "Muir and 
Chandler of the Tropical School of Medicine, 
Calcutta read some very important papers- 
before this section 


in me Agricultural section, presided over 
by Mr F J Worth Mr Howard pointed out 
that a novel obstacle to tho production of 
pure seed was that cattle fed on cotton 
seed often passed out undigested seeds 
capable of germination The only safe way, 
in ms opinion of avoiding th** risk was to- 
feed cattle on crushed food .A very im- 
portant paper was read before this section 
by Dr S S Nehru of the Indian Civil 
service showing tho successful acclimati- 
sation in U I of Broom Corn from seeds 
procured bj him from North West (Ligurian 
Province! Italy 

In tho Anthropology section. Dr J IL 
Mutton of tho Indian Civil Service wh» 
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presided pointed out n a very able address, 
printed m tbu u*uo of our Review tko great 
harm dona to primitive trib£>3 by civilisation 
and the igaorant zeal of missionaries. Tho 
rapid spread of dtsea o and the consequent 
extinction of abor ginal peoples in various 
parts of the world were to bo attributed to 
these two factors. Among tho important 
papers read before tbu section were those 
by Kai Sarat Chandra Roy Bahadur Mr 
Cammude, Mr IL C ChaUadar and Dr 
B S Guha. 

In tho Poychology section Luutenaut 
Colonel Owen Berkeley Hill pleaded strongly 
in hi3 presidential address for tho creati n of 
a Psychiatrical Department m India Prof 
G C Chattcrjee of the Government College 
Lahore, read a very interesting paper before 
this section oa tho application of intelligence 
tests to College students in tho I anjab 
Prof. H C Bhattacharyya s paper on Infen 
ority Complex \va3 also very suggestive. 

0 viog to the absenco of Prof L Duthy 
Stamp the Geology section wa3 presided over 
by Prof Birbal Sahni and among tt e i iterest 
mg papers read beforo this section mention 
must bo made of those read by I rof If C 
Das Gupta, 0 do P Cotter and IL L. 
Cnhibber 

Tho Botany section wa3 presided over by 
Dr M. A. Sampatbkumaran and among tho 
important papers read beforo this sect on 
were those by Drs. B Sihni S ft Boso and 
Messrs Panja and hashyap 

The great success of the Science Congress 
this year wa3 duo to the keen interest taken 
by tho Governor of tho Panjab tt e pres dent 
ship of Sir J C Bose and tho excellent 
local arrangements for which last l rof S S 
Bhatnagar was mainly respons bio Tho 
Science Dinner in which covers were la d for 
400 people and the tr p to tl o archaeological 
rema n9 at Harappa, all speak highly of the 
excellent organ sation The presenco among 
others of Prof Compton the d stmgu si ed 
-American physicist, also added to tho success 
of the Congress 

The Congress next year meets at 
Calcutta, and it w 11 bo tho duty of all hero 
to sho r that alike in hosp tal ty and organ sa 
tion the people of Calcutta do not lag 
behind the people of any other part of India. 
The sesssion at Calcutta will bo presided 
over by Dr Simondsen of tho Tata Institute 
Bangalore and Dr J V Mukherjee of tho 
Science College has been elected as the Local 
Secretary The following sect onal Presidents 


have been elected to preside over the 
meetings of the different sections — 

1 Ihys/cs and 3Iatbematito— Mr 

Gruphhunter 

* Chemistry— Dr S. Bl atnagar 

3 /oology — Mr Sundar Raj 

4 Medical and Veterinary Scienco— 

Major hnowles 
j Botany— Mr P Aiyangar 

6 Geology— I rof II C Das Gupta. 

7 Anthropology — Dr C S Guha 


A Young Sculptor of Mysore 
Tho work of Hr 3 K. Madhava Rao a 
youDg sculptor of Mysore yot in his teens 



Bust of SI vaji prenarod in 3 * hours by tho 
Sculptor 

has been attract Dg some notice of late Re- 
appear* to be a talented sculptor of much 
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promise It would do him good if he could 
get some years of education and training 
under pro per guidance, And jf in that way 
his gifts bore lull fruit that would do credit 



' n Madhawa liao to boy Sculpor 0 [ Mysore 

to Mysore and India Those m Mysore who 
hare tho power should seo to it that ho cots 
lacihucs for experience and education 

Saradeswari Asram 

The Sara deswan Asram, an educational 
institution named after tho wife of Parama 
lansa Uamalnshna and founded by 
dibci [lu Gouri Pun Den who 13 aQ t 
past eighty and has led a Mo of celibacy 

S®^s‘ieS£r5s 

CM WjJ ( 1 In :/ em ,0 a hfe of useful 

t»-o lent IK manhood. Tha C i S?*fe $ f 
ttwy uu.cuM.ud uJS£S a 8£££S£ 


T 1 e host of the Sculptors lounger brother 

J] >0 Brahinacharyya system and has a Boar 
T*Z?? S& rr^ a Day school Tuition is free in 
toe school The teaching and internal management 
are entirety in tho hands of competent lady wor- 
trammir fron ? I *he ordinary school course 
'^Parted in household duties spinning 
JSS5“f, se . w,DS tailoring cooking and other 
KSSSl, **?,? “ 33 J° enable them to earn their 
honestly and honourably 
of thn 0 1 13 a !° h 0111 - imparted and some 

ImwbJdSci 1 '® 1)600 awarded Sansknt and 

Money is still required to finish tho 
building to prondo omnibuses for tho day 
scholars to maintain hclples=girls and women 
a ^ n d / one r all y j to ox tend the usefulness of 
tho school and place it on a secure and 
progressive basis. 

Uo are glad to find that tho education 
antl .I vo ™ ca 15 gradually finding 

V TC ? w,t 5» tb ? orthodox section of 
tho Bengali Hindu community But it 
wnnot male suflicient progress unless 
“° J" r lab srftem and the custom of child 
marriage aro dono away with For tho cx 
K\°^ C0Qr0yanCO 0f K ,rls ^ora and to 
their homes is so great that girls schools 
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connot be multiplied adequately, and if girls 
are married before they hare entered their 
teens, no education worth the name can be 
given to them But so long as the men of 
Bengal are not willing and able to take the 
risk of defending girls and women from 
molestation by bad characters it is felt that 
girls cannot in all places walk to and from 
their schools 

Bombay and Madras, which are not 

purdah ridden to the extent that Bengal is, 
are bound to forge ahead in the ednctaional 
progress of girls and women and, therefore 
in general social, moral, economic and 

political progress also As in Bengal the 
majority of the inhabitants are Musalmans 
who are more purdah ridden 
and illiterate than Hindus, 
the Hindus must become 
more than ordinarily courage 
ons and also active m the 
cause of the education and 
emancipation of girls and 
women, else Bengali Hindu 
society would be doomed 
to decay 

In the Saradeswan Asram 
in addition to the school 
courses there are special 
arrangements for preparation 
for the higher examinations 
under the University or the 
Calcutta Sanskrit Association 
and for the study of the 
Hindu systems of philosophy 
In the boarding department 
every inmate, young or 
old, rich or poor is required 
to do with her own hands 
all the honaenolds duties of 
the Vsratn 


Similarly, wheu at the fifteenth plenary 
meeting of the Assembly of the League, 
held at Geneva on September 24th last, the 
Chinese Delegate JL Chao Hsin Chu made the 
statement printed below the L3ague took no 
notice of it, taking shelter behind a technical 
plea M Chu said — 

On July 8 August 2 and August 29 several 
British merchant ships sailed up the Yangtse at 
full speed A number of native wooden ships and 
small boats were wrecked by these British mer 
chant ships and more than 100 passengers null 
tarv officers and soldiers were drowned and good* 
and silver lost 

When the Chinese authorities sent soldiers to 
make an inquiry on board these British merchant 
ships they were intcrferred with by a British 



The League of Nations and Asia 
In the Notes on the proceedings of the 
League of Nations which we sent from 
Geneva and which were published in the 
last November namber of this Revie w, it was 
Pointed out how the ontlook of the League 
was essentially European All the efforts 
which it has hitherto made to prevent 
war have been made to maintain peace 
among European nations Consequently, it 
was not a matter of surprise that it 
did not at all interfere to prevent or put a 
stop to war m Syria for the sufferers 
there were Asiatics, not Europeans 


cruiser (sit) which happened to be on the spot 
Moreover the British cruiser threatened the villages 
on hoth shores with its cannon 

The Chinese authorities were obliged to detain 
the British merchant ships and take up the matter 
with the British Consul at Chungking 

Unfortunately before the ease was settled a 
much more serious incident followed It was 
reported that a British gunboat had arrived at 
Wanhsien on September o and had opened fire on 
the gendarmerie m the town killing more than 100 
of them 

Following this other big cruisers (sic) used their 
big guns to bombard the town of Wanhsien More 
thon 1 000 houses were destroyed and thousands 
of civilian lives were tost as a result of the bom 
bardment. 
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Owing to such an extraordinarily serous mci 
dent of international importance -which if it devel- 
oped would endanger peace m the Far East tho 
Chinese delegate has been instructed to make 
known these facts as a matter of record 



as that just made by tho Chinese delegate is in 
any way likely to assist in obtaining a peaceful 
and fnendly settlement of the question 

After Viscount Cecil had spoken the 
President said — 

It is impossible to open a discussion on a 
question which is not on the agenda. I therefore 
close the present discussion 

It is well known that though accordmg 
ti Viscound Cecil tho matter (was) the 
subject of negotiation in China m September 
last, peace has not been concluded between 
China and Britain , on tho contrary, British 
war \essels and troops are on their way to 
China 

The President of tho League closed the 
discussion on the Chinese Delegate s state- 
ment on the technical ground that the 
question was not on tho agenda. But four 
months have passed after that incident in 
the Assembly meeting, yet the matter has 
not been placed ou the agenda of any League 
Council meeting so far as we are aware , m 
any case the public doo3 not know that the 
League has done anything to secure a 
peaceful and friendly settlement 

Had China been a European country and 
had Great Britain not been the most inflnen 
tial and powerful member of the League it 
might perhaps have made some efforts for 
a pacific settlement 


Sannyasmi Mother Gaun Pun Devi 
Uhe foundress— Saradeswari Asram) 

Viscount Cecil delegate of the British 
Empire said — 

m W Wlt )h some astonishment the state- 

neht formal f he 9u' nese , delegate has thought it 
nr n” 5111 1hls tr *bone He did not gr\e 

me or my Government any kind of notice nr 
or' was'fco he 'l as Komg raise ^ matter 

Assenfhhr° r 9° such statement to the 

assembly i cannot but regret that this ypt-v 
me, hod of procedure prevents me from 

tM-ISsSsS-ya-i 

tmmmmrn 


India and the League of Nations 
Politically one of the objects of the .League 
of Nations is to manitain the status quo to 
see that the territorial integrity of any of 
its member states is not impaired And 
according to its Covenant, it cannot interefere 
in the national or domestic concerns of any 
member state Now India being a part of 
the British Empire the League cannot directly 
or indirecly help India to sever her connec 
tion with the British Empire and become inde 
pendent, because thereby the territorial 
integrity of that empire would be impaired. 
JNor can the League do anything to 1 m 
prove the political status of India by for 
example obtaining home rule or dominion 
status for her for India s political status is 
a domestic or national concern of Great 
Britain and India Besides even if there 
had not been any technical difficulty in the 
way the League would not have dared to 
do anything disagreeable to Great Britain 
Article a of the Covenant of the League 
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is the pivot of the whole institution It 
tubs as follows — t 

“The Members of the League undertake to 
•respect and preserve as aga nat external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members ot the League. In 
-case of any such aggress on or in case o! any 
threat or danger of such aggression the council 
shall advise upon the means by which this obliga 
tion shall be fulfilled 

It may be argued that as the members of 
the League undertake to respect and pre 
serve the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all its members against 
external aggression therefore it is not bound 
to do anything to prevent internal rebellion 
whether violent or non violent — neither being 
just now within the range of practical politics — 
for obtaining independence Moreover as India 
does not enjoy any existing independence 
Article X does not exactly apply in her case 
But assuming that the interpretation we bare 
suggested here is correct, the League could 
at best remain a non interfering spectator in case 
India made any active effort to be free as 
it (the League) h is done in the case of Syria 
India can never expect the least help or sym 
pathyfrom the League in any fight for freedom 
In fact, though not bemg thought readers 
wc do not know the chief object which its 
principal founders may havo had in the 
-depth of their hearts there can be do 
doubt that it is calculated to perpetuate 
the political and economic dominance 
of the Furopean nations and other 
nations descended (partly or entirely) 
from European For look at the 
present list of members of the League 
these fifty seven states only seven namely 
Abyssinia China India Japan Liberia, 
Persia, and Siam are purely non European 
and would bo in a hopeless minority even 
if they combined And Afghanistan, Nepal 
some kingdom in Vrabia Turkey Mexico 
Russia. 3 nd the United states of America 
may also become members In that case out 
of sixty four members some eleven would be 
purely non European Even supposing they 
■could combine they would be 10 a hopeless 
minority against the Furopean and the wholly 
or partly European descended group of 
nation 1 * And the cases of Morocco Syria, 
-and China hare shown that where Furopean 
interests are pitted against non European 
liberty and just right® the League will not 
go out of its way to exert its influence in 
Jhe cause of justice and freedom. 

33—17 


As the majority of the peoples of the 
earth who are the peoples of Asia aud 
Africa are at present politically aud econorai 
cally subject to the European aud European 
descended peoples and as the League is bound 
to maintain the status quo it may without 
injustice be considered to be in fad if not 
m intention also an organisation for the 
maintenance of European or white and semi 
white supremacy m the world Wherein former 
times three or four or five nations entered into a 
treaty to defend themselves and their unjustly 
acquired foreign territories or interests as 
ogamst others, here in the League is a 
combination of fifty to perpetuate the present 
political condition of the world which means 
the naintenanco of the despotism of the domi 
nmt nations and the slavery of the subject 
peoples This may or may not have been the 
original intention of the powerful and subser 
vient members of the League But inten 
tion or object bas to be inferred from the 
natural results of any organisation And 
wo have shown that the natural result of 
the League organisation is the perpetuation 
of the enslaved condition of the majority of 
mankind in the greater portion of the 
inhabited surface of the earth 

Some persons think that though politically 
India might not be a gainer by being a 
member of the League she may derive some 
advantage from the hygienic and other 
humanitarian organisations -of the League 
Our reply is that India may derive such 
advantage without becoming a member, 
if her Government so desires as Russia 
Turkey and the tjmted States have 
done Our reply also is th t India has so 
far derived no advantage from the hygienic 
organisation of the Leaeue This has been 
shown m an article contributed by the editor 
of this review to the current February 
number of Welfare by making extracts from 
the publications of the League and Reports 
of tbe Indian Delegation Our readers are 
referred to that article for details 

We do not urge that India should give 
np her membership of the League which in 
fact she is not free to do To gain expen 
ence of world affairs is of great importance 
to India. One of the ways of doing so is to 
attend tho meetings of the League Assembly 
at Geneva as delegates In order that this 
experience may be of use to India, non official 
Indians should be sent to Geneva as delegates 
not Government servants or ox Government 
servant® British or Indian smd 
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life or property of any of them has been 
actually m jeopardy, and whether in the 
history of the British Empire, troops 
were ever sent to auv foreign country for 
the protection of Indians alone residing 

Whatever the liceroy may have consider- 
ed it nec» v>ary to *ay here, in England the 
exact truth was told During a speech at 


Tipton the Solicitor General said — 

“The Division going to Shanghai goes for the 
purpose of seeing that the sixteen thousand British 
women and children who cannot be evacnatcd are 
a» sa'i as we can make them * . , _ 

Addressing the 1st Battalion of the Devon 
Regiment who are under orders for China. oir 
Philip Chetwode Commander m Chief of the 
A'dershot Command said 

^ on are going on what is not a pleasant jol 
There re no state of war existing in China and it 
will not exret if wo can present it. lou are going 
to protect Bntish lives and property '“turn we 
ho d by treaty in doing so it may t*e difficult to 
h<.pp your temper* There will be plenty of people 
who will try to tempt you to lose vour 'en'Per 
and commit an act of war I am confident that 
as Bntish soldiers von wall keep vour tempers 
and keep smiling — (Bntish Official W i teles ) 


China knows to her cost that British 
soldiers ha e od previous occasions lost 
their tempers because of her refusal 
to buy opium from the Britishers and other 
highly provocative causes such as the 
wealth of the Chinese Imperial Palace, 
etc Therefore, there may be plenty of 
causes to ruffle the tempers of the British 
military followers of Christ leading them to 
do much execution 

There are many more Japanese in China 
than Indians or British But Japan has not 
sent any troops yet, nor is she going to 
follow the lead of Britain Australia, a 
British Dominion, has not sent any troops 
because sho is free The United States of 
America, too, has not followed the British 
example. It is because India is an enslaved 
country that she must send troops to fight 
the friendly Chinese people 


The Eight Kings of the British Empire 
The reader will find overleaf a group picture 
of the eight Kings of tho British Empire He 
may, no doubt miss tno vv eighty figure of the 
Haharajadhiraj of Bnrdwan Ihe Hvppy tight do 
not miss him however Their picture has 
been reproduced all over the world That 
we are not joking will appear from the 
following extract from the Report of the 


Inter Imperial Relations Committee of the 
Imperial Conference, expressly stating the 
equality of each of the Dominions with 
Great Bntaiu 

Nothing would be gamed I y attempting to fay 
down a Constitution for the hrapire 

Great Britain and the Dominions are auto- 
nomous communities vuthm the British Empire, 
equal in status in no way subordinate one to 
another in any as pec* of tbeir domestic or external 
allegiance though united by a common allegiance 
to tho Crown 

Treaty making rights The plenipotentiaries 
should have full power issued m each case by tho 
King on the advice of tho Government concerned 

The Governor General of a Dominion is a 
Repreaentvtivo of the Crown not the Represen- 
tative of th° Government in Great Butam or of 
anv Department of it 

The recognised offi i il channel of communication 
should be between Government and Government 
direct 

It is the right of ea h Dominion to advue the 
Crown in all mittore relating to its own affairs 

Every self governing member of the Empire 
is now the master of it- le-.tinv 


Vic Daily Chi nude asserts — 

Each Dominion is entitled if it choose to have 
its sep irate Ministers at foreign capitals— Canada 
and the tree State hiving their own representatives 
at Washington The same n„ht applies in foreign 
affairs and the miking of treaties— a treaty will 
only tind the Empire when t is ratified by all 
its members 

Tnough there are henceforth to be eight 
kings, tfie Empire remains an Ernpiro still, 
because the three hundred and twenty 
millions of India who are far greater in 
number than all tho other inhabitants of the 
Empire put together aro there to slave for 
them all In future the Indian who would 
agree to attend any meeting of the Imperial 
Conference as a representative, not of India 
of course but of the Government of India, 
must possess an extraordinary amount of 
shamelessness For respite of his possibly 
gilded robes all tho world would know him 
to be the lackey 

Among British nowspapers the Daily 
Herald, re a critical leading article is not so 
enthusiastic as other newspapers 


It concludes bj stating that there is not a mention 
of India not of Malaya, of Nigeria of Kenya, 
of the Sudan of all those colonies and protectorates 
and dependencies and mandated areas which Iiave 
no free institutions and know nothing of froe 
co operation Not a mention of all tho subject 
peoples of the rmpire Their existence may le 
prohtatle but the recollection of it would be 
embarrassing at such a moment 

Therefore they mo juietly ignored even in 
the devising of the King’s new title. And tho 
Conference, by tins act of ignoration is al le once 
more to reconcile the profession of liberty with, 
the i racUce of domination ’ 
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TJj o IvjDff and the Prenwers at the Backincbam palace , 

*rom left to ri"bt \\ Monroe Newfoundland Premier Baldwin J \ Ca^ J** 
Zealand kins George S M Brace, Australia Mackenzie Kins Canada General Hertzog aouu* 
Afnca, and W T Cagme Ireland 


Tie Daily Herald is not literally correct 
when it states that there is not a mention 
ol India. Thero is a mention which however 
is a greater indication of contempt than mere 
silenco would ha»o been for it practically 
tells the world that, though Britain has felt the 
need of coming to terroi with her grown up 
children abroad there is no change required in 
1 cr treatment of those eternal Pariah babies 
tic Indians liere is what is said of India 
in the Report 

“ It w U l>o noted that in previous paragraphs wo 
laiemadeco meat on of India Our reason (or 
I ir ting tl nr Rcopo to Great Brtta n and the 
bono uns i» U at tho no t on ot India in the 
rnia is already del aed bj the Government of 
India \ t ot Up 

Of Vtnencan comments, we extract the 
following from the Wat! i nylon Post — • 

“Tie British h npiro wmiito in na ne only 
Mad tb Coiernuect m George ti o Tninlsday 
oil ll i*i Join ot the Government of 
Oeonrt tie tilth Uero woGd luv*. teen no 
ucx aritiunol Ind p ml n and il e Lotted States 
won d cow Us iiari ol U e linn i Lorn m on wealth 


credit for the abolition of slavery in that 
independent kingdom The hollon-cea* ft 
this claim has been exposed in this Review, 
but nevertheless it finds place, unaltered in 
(he Final Repoit of the Delegates of Indu* 
to the Seventh lordinary) Session oi thfc 
Assembly of the League o! Nations (1920) 
We suggest that some future delegate of 
India should claim that the abolition o! slavery 
by Great Britain and by the U b A in tl>& 
last century was duo to the retrospective 
influence of the League 


A Novel Proscribed 

A novel named Father Dabi ’ or “Tb® 

Path s Demand by Babu Sarat Chandra- 

Chatterjee, has been proscribed by tb® - 

Government of Bengal and copes of 
wherever found would ho confiscated Bah® 
barat Chandra is a leading no ell t of 

Bengal Ihis particular work of his appeared 
serially for a long time m a Bengali monthly 
published from tho rcsidenco of the lat® 
High Coujt Judge Sir Ash u tosh 

Mull crjeo b) ono of Ins sons wl ® 

is a Jli^h Court \ aketl and bellow an u 

member of the Syndicate of tho CaJcuth* 

University Tho Government said nothing s® 
long as it an eared serially but now it ha®- 
found something very seditious m it, though 
wlat that is tho public has not been told. 
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born of any prevonhblo causes By tho by, 
if so large *1 proportiou of them be naturally 
sickly what are the reasons for the C I D 
to think that heroic revolutionaries are made 
of such stuff as they ? 


Bengal Detentions and Discoveries of 
Bombs 

By the discovery of bombs in a Sukea 
Street house in Calcutta and tho conviction of 
tho inmates of the room where tho dis 
coven was m tde the police officers concerned 
have proved to the satisfaction of the Govern 
rnent that some terrorist association or other 
is still very much alive and 1 icking There 
foie, when a few dav° after the conviction of 
the accused the ‘Nicer >j spcke as follows in 
the Legislative \s,emblv it at oucc became 
cleai "hat great service some police officers 
lender the Gov eminent at a pinch — 

Before relea e» can be san tioncd Government 
must bo satisfied either that the conspira \ has been 
c/? P S reSSe ^ tbat i!l1 e set at liberty ev°n if 
d f f^ ed be «oiHe to ie\i\e it m a 

!? r ?\, or 'f the organisation for conspiracy 
still exist that those released would no longer wish 

' T h l?i r 'ff edom >“ «»!>■>» then dangerous 

activities. The Government have always made it 
1 repeat to-day that their sole oS ,n 
keepra„ aoj- men under restraint i a to prevent terr 
« h n „ s ‘°l‘^ es and that they ara prepared to r £ 
them the moment thev are satisfied that their 
lelease would not defeat this object thcir 

„„ Th |.f 1 KJ I0 " e,er , ls tbal baa never been 

proved that the men detained without trial had 
ever anything to do with any organisation 
[° r n conspiracy So the V.ceroy merely 
begged the question and it was only his 
autocratic powers which saved him from 
discomfiture The last sentence m the 
passage quoted above implies that the 
detenus may be released on their givm® an 
” nder i J' tlg } hat ‘hey would not in future 
terrorist organisation But that 
would be to admit their past guilt How can 
men who have never been brought to trial 
and must be presumed to bo innocent expected 
to incriminate themselves in this way ? 


S N Mitra’s Futile Election 

« < JS“^ atrendra,nth Mltra one of t 
Bengal detenus was duly elected to t 
Legislative Assembly But 1 

;o»M not allow !„£ treed™ to com™ 
Council Chamber and tale the “a“h a 
perform hts dut.es To draw attenhon 


and discuss this matter, an adjournment motion 
was moved in tho house and carried by a 
largo majority That practically amounted 
to a vote of censure on tho Government 

flic Government’s position seems to be 
briefly this —Tho electors aro told, You 
knew that wo vvou t allow this person to 
enter tho Council Chamber , so you arc to 
blarno for electiog him ’ The electors reply 
may be stated thus \ ou, 0 Hazurs, know 
that you would not allow linn to do the 
duties of a legislator Why then did you 
not n alidato his nomination paper and nip 
this futility m tno bud 5 'That would have 
saved much time and waste of money and 
energy 

Tho fact is, autocracy requires no other 
argument but that might is right And it is 
being proved again and again that thoGoveru- 
ment of India is au autocracy and rules 
without the consent of the people. 


oomn .airica and India 

M CI 7f p * oas ' Q E reports bavo come from 
bouth Africa relating to tho agreement arrived 
at between the Indian deputation and the repre- 
sentatives of the South African Government 
twa Y “ , mus J i? ot sa > anything before seeing 
k v of tbis a S re ement Ono must not 
£r,n b f< ? re . ? ae 1S out of tlie w °ods Reroern- 
wbat happened to tho Gandhi Smuts 
agreement, we have to repeat the Bengali 
adage’ WTWSfR* Htfls 31 vsftSfW fVtPl 

Sllndlprf h f° 0ne 13 1DVlted t0 a feast ID a 
house, one can not he sure of it 

£ tAT wastad h,s m ° ui11 at,er enj ° r - 


. a — * LVlliaMliUl 

Palual ‘ bal ‘ in the district of 
month, ?„ ,ha . bee ° tc t m e for fbo last five 
reSus the,r wsbt to load musical 

Batches nFlTT" S nlon « P»M>0 »«>* 
twice un .hi"” “P 80 e ' er r day “ooo or 
the nnUohu polnt , ln a public road where 
and seS to 1 , d , S? be81ns **& “re arrested 
from snrh ,^°J UDt eers have been coming 
cs etp Tho t- n h D i P aC ^ ns Gawnpore, Benar- 
Ss a teerS . havo beea carryiug on 

But recpntlv qui i te a , noQ Solent manner 
local fad ther . e j 3S , beea a fracao in the 
local jail and outside between Hindus and 
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Musalmans. As this his taken place after 
the publication of a somewhat one sided 
communique issued by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, a suspicion has been expressed in 
some quarters that the fracas might have been 
due to mstigatiou on the part of 'orae persons 
who ‘wanted to please the Government by 
providing it with an excuse for suppre sing the 
satyagraha at Pituakhali This movemeut 
of civil disobedience is perfectly legitimate We 
should however, be glad if au amicable 
settlement of the differences between the 
Hindus and the Musalmans were speedily 
arrived at For erery movement of civil 
obedience not only causes much suffering 
but creaters much bitterness of feeling also 
Moreover, there is also much expenditure 
of time, energy and money which might 
be utilised for other beneficent purposes If 
according to any local understanding the 
Hindus used formerly to stop music before 
an old mosque, they should continue to do 
«o now, provided the Musalmans on their part 
agree not to try to stop mus o bef ire newly 
built mosques Non Musalmans cannot accept 
any General claim that music should stop 
before all mosques old or new irrespective 
of local practice For the acceptance of such 
a claim would give the Musalmans a strangle 
hold on the religious and civic rig its of non 
Musalmans relating to musical performance-, 
and processions 


Su Kailas Chandra Bose 
Sir Kailas Chandra Bo>e who pa sed 
away m his Calcutta residence on the 20th 
of January last at the ige of 7~ wi-i om of 
the most succe sfol medical practitioners of 
this city and was the fir t doctor to be 
knighted He hid great influence over the 
local Marwari community who looked npon 
him as their trusted adviser He served 
them in various ways Ho was the Vice 
President of the All India Medio d Congre s 
held in Calcutta m and was ouo of 

the Plague Commissieneis Ho was the oldest 
member of the Ticulty of Medicine of the 
Calcutta University and the oldest member of 
the Calcutta Cort oration Ho was the 'presi 
dent of the Anti malarial Society aud the 
Calcutta Medical School and one of the foun 
ders of the Tropical School of Medicine, the 
only research medical institution in India 
where a ward oxtsts, in his name Many ms 
titutions such as tho Veterinary College, the 


Marwan Hospital, tho Piujrapol, tho leper 
Asylum, owo their existence partly to his 
exerttous and mlluence 


Women s Conference in Poona, 


The women s conferences held m December 
last in various parts of tho couutry led up 
to the First All India Women s conference 
held in Poona ou January 5 6 and 7, which 
was attended by delegates from all paits of 
India Vs chairmau of the Reception Committee 
the Ram of Sangli said in her address 
that the time was now ripe for women 
to help in formulating the basic principles of 
educational policy and programme. It should 
be of great help she thought if women them 
selves declared what they should have their 
children taught Whatever the policy and 
plan of female education laid down by the 
Conference as a result of the discussious, she 
was emphatic that Indian culture Indian 
tradition and all that was best id the past of 
Indian womanhood would have to be 
pre-ervcd and secured in any future scheme 
The presidents address of the Maharam 
ol Daroda was a rousing call to action Some 
of its salient points are noted below 


A few der„d°s saw the curse of \utlee removed 
from our land With a like determination these 
social evils car »ll be ovcicome * she declared 
after a bnef review cf the many social practices 
retarding women s advance Women of Turkey 
hioke fiom the e bon Is so can we A noteworthy 
fvatui of the rand irogrtss women had made 
recentlv lad teen the sincere cooperation of the 
terner sex in contrast to ll e experience of other 
i untries 

Referring to pivst al train ng she sa 1 that girls 
«l o lid rec ive it 

Turning to the subject of eo educa ion the 
Uaharim ol served tho igh it must bo admittc l 
th it separation of sexes was in itself artificial 
separation was also required m ordei that a peculiar 
typo of mind of p r onality ini of cultme wlicn 
con tinted the attraction of womanhood might le 
developed There was thus a definite need for 
separate schools and colleges for girls and women 
in which life and not ue dy courses of Muly shall 
have refeicnco to the nituro rf pupils and character 
of women we wish to cultivate 

On compukoiy primary education what the 
Conference had to consider was not the necks (V 
of such a measure but the uays of mnotm i 
oi “ ed ““ 1 

.. nesl t. 0 the economic value of edneaton 

the Maharam said there was a tendency to rotanf 

ev f n nrc nt reforms in women s edu 

cation because it was lelmvui that for womens 
education to have economic value it must l c on 
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the same hoes ns that of men The Conference 
must show it to t e false. 

The whol“ question of the legal status of women 
in raarmge with regard to property divorce, 
control of children and many other matters, should 
1 e systematically enquired into and proposals 
discussed, 

A proamblo to the resolution adopted 
maintained that 


The present system of education was 
thought out pmnanlj in the interest of the 
boys and was formulated bj men The time has 
now come for women to revise and reform this 
system and resolutions hereinafter to 1 e adopted 
would offer a constructive programme to those who 
had already shown a sincere desire to promote 
advancement of education 


Resolutions were also passed advocating 
compulsory moral and physical training and 
urging that in the education of girls and 
•women teaching in the ideals of motherhood 
beautifying of homes as well as training in 
the methods of social service should be kept 
uppermost 

In some respects the boldest and most 
important resolution passed was the following 

“This Conference deplores the effect of early 
roamage on education and urges the Government 
to pass legislation to make marriage below the a-'o 
of 16 a penal offence It demands that the age 
of consent be raised to sixteen It whole-hear- 
tedly supports Sir Han Singh Oour s Bill which 
is to come before the Legislative Assembly this 
montu as a step towards raising the age of consent 
to sixteen and sends a deputation to convey to 
the Legislative Assembly the demand of this 
Conference on this vital subject ’ 

A standmg committee was appointed con 
sisting of the Maharam of Baroda as Presid 
ent, Ram of Saoglt, Mrs Naidu Lady J C 
Bose and Ram of Viziamgaram as Vice- 
Presidents , Mrs Cousins as Chairman and 
Kamaladevi Cbattopadhyaya, Secretary with 
14 other members with powers to co opt 


Brahmo Samaj Anniversary in Calcutta 

Besides the separate celebrations of the 
Brahmo Samaj anniversary last month by 
the three sections of the Brahmo Samaj a 
joint celebration was this year attempted 
and carried through successfully in the City 
College grounds The elders of the three 
sections are to be congratulated on the en 
couragement which they gave to their 
youngmen to whose zeal and active exertions 
the success of this joint utsaia or religious 
festival was mainly due A day was set 

w™ wh el, £ les thB parts bemg 

taken by the Dowager Maharams of Cooch 


Behnr and Mayurbhanj, Lady Abala Bose, 
Mrs, Hem lata Sarhar and others. A largo num- 
ber of Hindu ladies wero present throughout 
and took their meals with all present without 
any regard to casto divistous, Ono practical 
outcome of this days worship, discourses 
and conference has been that many ladies, 
beaded by Lady Bose, have como forward 
to work m unison for promoting the cause 
of the higher liberal education and vocation- 
al education of girls and women and other 
activities conducive to women’s progress 
Tho joung men of the Brahmo Samaj had 
also their day ou which somo of them them- 
selves spoke Their speeches were followed 
by an eloquent, learned and inspiriting 
address by Babu Bipin Chandra Pal On 
the last day, mostly somo elderly gentlemen 
spoko and conducted divino service 
Among tho speakers was Sir R. N Mukheijeo 
who paid a tribute to the good work done by 
tho Brahmo Samaj saying that as an outsider, 
though not quite so ho could claim to speak 
impartially Lord iambi sent tho following 
brief paper, which was read by one of the 
youngmeu 

M\ Mm 

In this season of stock takmg of ideas 
and ideals I am asked to send my contribu- 
tion I feel acutely how poor my own stock 
is, and >et my mite might provo useful So 
I send it, with much fear and m trepidation 

‘What should bo the motto for our League 
of Youth ? I can think of none better than 
the motto of the Shaftesbury family 
England viz, 

Loic and Sene ” 

‘Simple words but how hard to carry 
out ' 

Has that been tho motto of India too ? 
I do not know And yet, is not India the 
land of Gautama ? Did not Bengal give birth 
to Chailanya ? And who has ever taught 
Uie doctrine of love better than those two ? 
Yet it seems to me for some reason or other, 
the doctrine of loving service has not taken 
root in Bengal— it has not become a part of 
our everyday life, in the same way as it has 
in England the country in Europe I know 
best and love most I grieve to thmk of 
our poverty m this respect Why have we 
not got any names which we can proudly 
compare with those of Lord Shaftesbury, 
George Peabody and Arnold Toynbee, to 
mention oDly a few of the glorious host? 

It seems to me one of the reasons, it 
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not the chief reason of onr spiritual poverty 
It is doe to tie fact that we of tho Brahrao 
c amaj at least have been paying greater heed 
to religious creed than to religious life Why 
else have wo got 3 Samajes where there is 
no essential difference 

“ Wo may perhaps go further and traco 
the mi chief even further down Is our 
sen«e of Am namhj as large a.3 that of Fng 
land notwithstanding our lip sertico to 
“ Dandra Narayan Is not our Idea even 
of salvation only for our own individual 
souk as isolated undo and not for tho soul 
of humanity at large 

“Hero perhaps I am going beyond my 
depth into regions of theology and of racta 
physic*, which to mo aro as unfamiliar as 
they aro repellent I a»!c myself havo ! any 
practical any tangiblo suggestion to offer how 
best wo can carry into practico tho doctnno 
of Loic and Sene I can only think of ono 
“Form a band of volunteers, who will go 
out into the stricken villages of Bengal to 
love and servo the people who aro dying cf 
disease and dirt and dearth How will these 
voluntary missionaries live * I don t kno v 
Let loro find out fn what way will they 
serve tho peoplo? I do not know Ixt lose 
find out 

“The Brahrao Samaj has done immense 
service to Bengal If tho acerbities of cisto 
aro less in Bengal than else vhere id India, 
it is duo to the mtlucnco of tho Brabmo 
Samaj If tho women of Bengal aro better 
educated on tho whole than before it is duo 
to the infiuenco of tho samo Samaj If women 
are free to enjoy tho sun and air more 
than before it is duo to tho samo potent 
influence. Tho ideals of tho Brabmo Samaj 
have permeated tho peoplo in general wbat 
matters if tho number* of enrolled membors 
is stationary or even decreasing Tho whole 
of Bengal has becomo Ural mo Praiso bo to 
God 

“I appeal therefore to that Samaj onco 
more to lead tbo way I suggest that step3 
may bo taken to call for volunteers who 
without any promise or even hopo of financial 
suppott are willing to go forth into tho 
wilderness, so to speak and by lovo and 
service help to make the lives of the people 
m tho villages of Bengal a litUo less un 
happy 

II 0 tunes are propitious tho signs aro 
encouraging lor many years tho Kama 


* Ti e number has been stead ly increasing 
though not by leaps an l Ijounds hd W it 


34 — 18 


knsbna Mission has been by their beneficent 
work showing os tho way Hiousands of 
young men havo distinguished themselves by 
loving sertico in times of famine hro and 
flood and fairs Societies for helping tho 
depressed claves and League-* for Sjcial 
Service aro steadily though slowly gaining 
public support Tho spirit of service is 
abroad It only requires organis ition to 
harness this spirit aod curb our tendency 
to fitful work under fovcrish oxcitemeut and 
direct our enorgics along a perennial stream 
of daily beneficence I can think of nothing 
more useful towards that end than a scheme 
b> which a fairly large number of young 
raeo from all our Samujes who hear tho call 
of tho villages should bo recruited every year 
Thoy will tako tho place of curates rectors 
and vicars in our National Church of Holy 
Service. Can ire do it ? 

It may bo mentioned hero incidentally that, 
owing to Lord Smhas political opinions being 
somowhat different from those of many 
politically minded Indians, tho educational 
and other social service work which has been 
earned on in his nativo district and else- 
where through tho hefp and encouragement 
girea by him has not received tho apprecia 
tion that it ought to Mo writo this not 
with a view to give publicity to tho good work 
dono by him directly or indirectly but only to 
assure tho young men whom ho has urged 
to bear tho call of tho village that ho has 
himself heard tho call and has responded to it 
in a practical manner It is perhaps permiSsi 
bio to hopo and beliovo that though tho 
professional and political careers of Lord Siuha 
may bo at an end tho career of Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha tho social servant has just 
begun 


Professor Raman s Convocation Address 

fho last convocation address of tho Hindu 
University at Benares was delivered by Pro 
fc sor C V Hainan of Calcutta. Convocation 
addresses aro generally taken advantage of 
to placo before youth noblo ideals so that 
thoy may devote thomsolvcs to tho pursuit 
of knowledge and tho service of humanity 
But Professor Raman mado a now departure 
by disparaging tho work of and making 
unworthy insinuations against a scientist 
whoso name is known all ovor tho world 
For this reason a well known Ma Iras daily 
has called him a green eyed scientist and 
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subjected him to much not undeserved 
criticism 


We will merely remind Professor Raman 
that when he gave up the prospect of becora 
ing atleast an Accountant-General and accep 
ted a professorship which carried a much 
lower salary because it would give lum 
opportunities to do original work in science 
he showed that he could respond to the appeal 
of idealism Let him strengthen that earlier 
inpulse in his nature instead of giving way 
to baser impulses which are unworthy of 
the vocation of a teacher of youth One can 
become truly great only by making tho 
fullest and noblest uso of ones gifts and 
opportunities not by trying to pull others 
down to a level lower than what one him 
self occupies 

Professor Raman desires \ory much that 
Government should not mako any grant to a 
particular scientist He forgets that scientist, 
of far greater achievement and celebrity and 
other men of far higher distinction than him 
self have urged Government to do exactly 
the opposite Or perhaps the memorial of these 
Fellows of tho Royal Society and of well 
known authors journalists and educationists 
like Sir Michael Sadler may have stimulated 
Professor Raman a unscientific self into 
activity 


One discovery of Professor Raman which 
he has published through the raediu u of Ins 
convocation address we can unreservedly 
accept and praise It is of the truth Self 
praise is scientific suicide. Professor Raman s 
friends and admirers need have no anxiety 
now that there will be any scientific fclo 
ae sc in the Calcutta Science College 

Dr Raman is known as an original 
worker in some branches of physics and 
chemistry and in these we laymen can accept 
his authority But when he trespasses on 
the biologist s province and asserts dogmati 
cally that a scientific man after the agp of 
sixty even when apparently active and 
energetic, is in reality living on bis reputa 
tion ho will excuse us for treating his 
dictum as we would that of an impostor or a 
pseudo scientist We do not know the data 
on which his dictum is based But we find his 
and our next door neighbour Sir P C Ray 
who is nearer seventy than sixty still making 
original contributions to chemistry either 
singly or in collaboration with his pupils in 
spite of his pre occupation with lhaddnr as 
tho Report of the Indian Chemical Society 
for 1J2G shows Dr Raman may not be 


willing perhaps to admit anybody s clatm to 
be a scientific man who is uot an F R. S 
though there aro numerous European 
American and Japauose scientists of th8 
front rank who are not F It S s and do not 
caro to be, and thero aro also British F R. 
S s whose scientific achievement is quite 
insignificant L°t that pass however Dr 
Rav a neighbour Sir J C Boso is an F R S 
and is in his GJth year But last year saw 
the publication of Ins Ncriou • Mechanism of 
Plants and witlnn tho last few yean, his 
Ascent of Sap Photosynthesis and other 
works have been published This year 
at least another work will bo published 
shortly Tho hundrels of experiments 
on which these works are based were 
not performed in Ins 2oth or 35th or oven 
50th year but after ho was GO 

If Indian examples be not acceptable to 
Dr Raman may wo mention the name of 
the famous scientist and inventor EdtsoD 
who is eighty and still active in his scientific 
researches and inventions? May wo mention 
tho name of Lord Kelvin ? May we mention 
that of Darwin whoso Descent of Man 
appeared when he was G2 The Expicssion 
of the Emotion in Man and Animals when 
he was **4 Insectivorous Plants when he 
was Gb Climbing Plants when ho was 66 
The Effects of Cross and Self Fertilisation 
m the Vegetable Kingdom whoa he was 67 
Different Forms of Flowers m Plants of 
the same Species when he was 69 The Power 
of Movement in Plants when he was 71 aud 
and The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of Worms when ho was 
72 ? But we have already given Professor 
Raman s irresponsible utterances greater 
importance than they deserve and must stop 


The Indian Chemical Society! 

We are glad to find from the Report of the 
Indian Chemical Society for 1926 that it is 
making good progress and that its promoters 
and workers devote to it not only their time 
and intellectual powers but their money 
also Another matter of satisfaction is that 
chemical research is no longer confined to 
Bengal where Sir P C Ray s school of 
chemistry was born but claims its votaries 
all over India. The third annual general 
meeting of the Society was held at Lahore 
on January 6 last The Presidential address 
by Sir P C Ray was read id hts absence 
by Mr Priyadaranjan Ray II A if the 
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University College of Science Calcutta Tbe 
subject was ‘Tbe Variability of Valency of 
Elements with special reference to that of 
gold and platinum * The author, as the result 
of his investigation during the last seven 
years, has prepared a large number of 
compounds of these noble metals It is 
found that gold and platinum can hive any 
valency of combining power from one to 
eight In the light of this fact the existing 
notions as regards \alency have to be revised 
The author also shows that Werners co 
ordination theory, which has hitbeito been 
generally accepted, is inadequate The 
investigation bids fair to open a new chapter 
in theoretical chemistry 


ALidy Deputy President of Council 

A constituency in Madras, by not electing 
Dr Muthulakshmi Annual as their represen- 
tative in the Madras Council, lost the credit 
which it might have had and which was 
earned by the Madras Government which 
nominated her The Madras ML.Cs have, 
however earned praise by unanimously 
electing her as their Deputy President 
In Bengal women have not yet got the right 
to be elected members of council 


Stiffening ihe Law Relating to Offences 
against Women 

We are glad to Tead in the papers that Mr 
K C I«eogy intend* to introduce a bill in 
the Legislative Assembly to stiffen the law 
relating to the abduction of and assaults on 
womeD It should be made the bounden duty 
of the police to investigate such cases on 
their own initiative and to bring offenders to 
book \s for punishment it should be con- 
sidered whether in addition to rigorous 
lopmonmeat, ffoggtag may net sho b& ad 
mmi'terd in very flagrant case*. If we 
remember aright, in some states of America 
vasectomy is performed in the case of 
some convicts as a curative and remedial 
measure Vo think it should be prescribed 
iu India also 


The Indian National Movement and the 
Bntish Memorandum on China 

Major Graham Pole Honorary Secretary 
to the British Committee on Indian Affaire, 


points out in a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian thu vital importance to India of 
the British Foreign Office Memorandum on 
China addressed to the representatives of the 
nine Washington Treaty” Powers interested 
in China. After stating that it has “met with 
practically unanimous approval m” Great 
Britain, he goes oa to observe — 


One wonders however if there is enough co- 
ordination in the British Cabinet to cause them 
to think what the effect of this Memorandum must 
be on India. China for many years ha* to a 
considerable extent been under the dominion of 
foreign Governments This British Foreign Office 
Memorandum refers to the growth in Cnma of 
a powerful national movement which atms at 
gaining for China an equal place among the 
na'ions and failure to meet this movement with 
sympathy and understanding woild not respond 
to the real intentions of the Powers towards 
China. Cod our Government not similarly look 
facts in the face with regard to India? There has 
been (especially since India took her place and 
obligations as an equal in the Great War) a growing 
and powerful nationalist movement in India also 
with the aim of gaming for India an equal place 
among the nations One would fain wish to see 
something of that sympathy and understanding 
wita the movement m India for the government 
of which we are alone responsible that the British 
Government expresses towards China, where we 
are only one of nine mterested Power* 

While agreeing entirely with all that 
the writers say wo may bo allowed to 
point out here that the causes of the 
British ‘sympathy and understanding ’ 
in the case of China are obvious lhe 
Chinese have shown by inflicting very heavy 
pecuniary losses on the British people by 
their boycott of Britreh goods that they are 
not to be trifled with They have also com 
pelled the British to evacuate some settle 
menU and have proved that they possess 
some military strength Beside*, Britain 
knows she cannot expect any help from any cf 
the great powers in the adoption of a coercive 
policy towards China. So what was left for 
her bad to male a virtue of necessity and 
profess sympathy for the Chinese national 
movement’ It would be easy for Major 
Graham Pole and other intelligent persons to see 
that if India could have extorted sympathy 
and understanding ’ lise China Great Britain 
would have been equally ready to profess 
them for her 

But let us return to the Major s letter 
Says he — 


The r o reign Office Memorandum goes on to say 
that his Jlaiesty a Government desires to go as 
far as possible towards meeting the legitimate 
aspirations oi tne Chinese naUon and then adds 
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significant words that the Powers should Tho British Memorandum goes on to point out 
SLdon the idea that the economic and political that m 1021 “it was nitural 
development o! China can only bo secured under should deir and guarantees for the duo {ulfifment 
foreign tutelie They should expressly of the purpose of tho Washington Conference, and 

disclaim any intention of Arcing foreign control adds But what might hay been 

upon an unwiUm? China.’ T 3 n no longer possible in 192G Can our legislators 

Bat whv China more than India? Chanty imagine that this applies only to China V. 
begins at home and our declaraUons as a nation. The Montagu Chelmsford Reform scheme was 
would have much more forco in the eyes of foreign passed through the British Urliament in 1J1 J ana 
Powers if they saw us carry them into practical inaugurated bv the DuVe ot Connaught on behilt 
effect in India, where wo can do so witliou* the of the King Emperor, in India xulJ.il Wjiat 
necessity of their consent or concurrence. might have been considered practicable m jJ-lB 

The Memorandum calls upon the Powers to certainly m 1920 no longer practical pomica as an 
make a declaration that they are prepared to instalment to India of self government ihe pity 
consider in a sympathetic spirit any reasonable of it is that Me so seldom do the right aud 

proposals tho Chinese authorities may make even generous thing until it is too lato to have anj- 

if contrary to the stnet interpretation of treaty real value. There 13 in India a movement for com 
rights pleto independence and separation from England 

" - - * * — — J It is small it is entirely luoffecfive at present, but 


We are t curiously unimaginative nation and 
seem to divide our thinking and our policies into 
water tight divisions, without realising or trying 
to imagine, the effect that, for instance this 
declaration with regard to China must have on 
the 320 millions of Indians who are much more 
under foieign tutelage *han are the Chinese, 
while they are no less fitted lor looking after the r 
own affairs 

Here again Major Pole is right but ho 
has put it very mildly when he says that 
the British are a curiously unimaginative 
people Possibly they are. though we are 
not convinced For, has not Britain 
produced Shakespeare and some of the other 
greatest poets of the world ? How could an 
unimagiuative people produce such imagina 
tive writers t Our reading of the British 
character is that there i« plenty of imagina 
tion in it Only some sufficient stimulus 
must be applied to make that faculty active 
China has been able to apply the stimulus. India 
has not Examples may be given from British 
Empire history, too In Canada m the thirties 
of the last century there were two rebellions, 
and supplies were also refused During 
that penod therefore the Bntish powers of 
imagination and “sympathy and understand- 
ing found expression m I*vc& Durham’s 
Report which led to Canada s obtaining 
the real beginnings of self government We 
write all this neither for bluffing nor for 
suggesting that India should get upon armed 
rebellion for a successful armed rebellion 
does not appear to us feasible. Some other 
way has to be found out What we want 
to assert is that it is perfectly futile to 
appeal to the sense of justice and generosity 
of the British people They will agree to 
our having self rale only when they find 
that they will otherwise themselves lose 
and suffer 

Major D Graham Pole concludes his 
letter thus — 


it is growing anil it will continue to grow The 
onli thing that can effectively curb or bill such a 
movement is a big and generous grant to India 
of real self-government And nothing could so 
effectivelv ensure the permanence of the connection 
between Britain and India 

But there are very large numbers of 
Britishers — perhaps thej are tho majority 
who believe that they can rule India for ever 
as they are doing now and that India, too 
can never do without British rule. These 
Britishers are determined to rule for ever iE 
they can no matter whether it is just to do 
so or not Jt is for us to prove practically— 
not merely in words, that they cannot 
Then but not till then, will their imagination 
sympathy sens© of justice, generosity, under 
standing and every other vaunted virtue and 
faculty come into play 


A Swiss Anthropologist on Neglect of 
Anthropology in India 

As announced m the last issue of this 
journal. Dr Hans J Wehrli Professor of 
Ethnography xn the University of Zurich 
Switzerland has arrived in India to collect 
ethnographical objects from various points 
of anthropological interest xn India. Nineteen 
years ago Prof Wehrli made au extensive 
tour in Indo China and India in company 
with Rudolf Martin whose death a year ago 
has removed the most distinguished student 
of Anthropology in Europe During this 
tour Prof Wehrli was able to study various 
tribes in the Burmese frontiers and the un- 
explored regions lying between Assam and 
Burma. His investigations specially on tha 
anthropometry of the Kachins, when published 
will go a long way in clearing up many 
obscure points in the anthropology of these 
regions. 
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Prof Wehrh paid a visit to the Calcutta 
University and was introduced by Dr 

Kalidas Nag to the members of the 
anthropology department At tho request of 
some of the members. Prof Wehrh 

spoke of hi* experiences among the hachins 
and their probable relationships with oth°r 
tribes on the Assam borders specially the 
Ivagas. At tho end of a couple of nours 
interesting discussion Prof Wehrh suggested 
that one way of co-operation between the 
l, m versifies of Calcutta and /unch would be 
by exchange of ethnographical objects useful 
to both At tho suggestion of Dr B S Guba 
Prof Wehrh promised to send a represent! 
live collection of ethnographical objects of 
the Swiss I ale Dwellers m exchange for 
ritualistic and cult objects of tho Indian people 
Prof Wehrh also paid a visit to tho 
Indian Museum and was taken over the 
Ethnographical Gallery and shown tho recent 
consignment of artifacts and human skeletons 
from the Indo-Sumenan sites m the Indus 
valley by Major It B S Sewell and Dr B S 
Guha. Prof Wehrh was greatly impre«scd by 
the latter and their great importance for tho 
early history of Asia, but expressed surpnso 
that very little appeared to have been dono 
in the matter of exploring the vast anthro 
pological resources of this country either 
in the way of prehistoric research or the 
cultural aod physical affinities of the present 
inhabitants Ho was disappointed to find 
that tho Ethnographical Gallery of the Indian 
Museum had received very few additions 
since ho last visited it 19 years ago If 
systematic efforts are not made to collect 
ethnographical objects now tho process of 
contact metamorpbism that is taking placo 
amoDg the primitive tribes all over India, 
will see tbo completo extinction of theso 
ancient institutions in a few years tirao 
before any record of them could be made 
This is one of the reasons why he is visiting 
India to collect ethnographical objects, before 
it becomes too late Prof Wehrli spoke of 
the activities of tho Berlin Ethnographical 
Museum m this connection whose collection 
of Indian ethnographical objects far surpasses 
anything that he had seen anywhere in India 
and he had no donbt that unless immediate 
steps aro taken Indian students would have 
to go to Europe to study the institutions of 
their own people ' He did not understand 
why tl o Government of India bad no whole 
timo trained officer to take chargo of the 
Ethnographical Gallery id the Indian Museum 


who could make systematic enquiries and 
collect materials on the primitive institutions 
of Indian aborigines which are fast dying 
out It would bo a great loss to science if 
no efforts are made to record theso vanish 
mg customs Ho appealed to the Government 
of India as well as the authorities of tho 
Universities to tako serious steps at once 
for systematic investigations into tho cultural 
and physical characters of tho primitive folks 
of India so that their great importance to 
the student-, of human institutions may not 
bo irreparably destroyed The interest shown 
by the Government and Universities of tho 
West should open tho eyes of Indians as 
regards the profound importance of anthro 
pological studies in India 


Faculties of tho Calcutta University 
bvery living organism operates differently 
through each of its different organs If one 
organ »ero to usurp tho functions of another 
or dominate all the rost, tl cro would ho chaos 
in tho body Tins chaotic condition had 
marled the Calcutta University in reccut 
years Liko other universities it has tho 
Faculties of Arts Scienct. Law Mediciuo 
and Engineering But since 1917 all sorts 
of men bavo been given seats on two tacul 
ties at the same time so as to swamp tho 
Faculty of Arts with non Arts men and turn 
this Faculty into a mioiaturo Senate com 
posed of chemist” physicists lawyers and 
medical men ' There were last year quito 40 
of these pluralists iu a Senato of only 100 
Fellows It was amusing to study tho 
Faculty list and hnd among tho pluralist 
members of the Faculty of Arts one professor 
of philosophy two of chemistry two of 
physics, eight practising lavyers more than 
ono doctor of scicnco and so on and 
so forth — all these being also members of 
certain other Faculties to which they more 
legitimately appertained bir Asutosh 

Mukhcrji s young sons and a son in law were 
each double Faculty men But this year 

there has beon somo return to decency and 
as we find from the papers the .Senate has had 
the sense to reduce the number of pluralist 
Faculty men to fourteen 

Major Pole on Congress President s Plea 
for Self rule 

In tho article on India s Claim to 
Freedom contributed by Major D Graham 
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Pole to the London Daily Herald, occurs the {juration* ^hey^lavo^ implemented Uio&eVrms 
following passage — ’ by legislation and thus given practical proof of 

India ultimately must he a Federation, a single their sincerity by introducing wide and far-^mg 
embra c e 7 yhat ■» »« ,k.o"a Bm,sh ctascs »to ^raclareol^olndm. 


IndiVand the present Indian States trom those undertakings *ri'nVr*ieh rK!n mar 

There can be no question of the justice of Mr will withdraw, -ind aUhoiiL.il Uie Biitish «}?? l na F 
uuvasa IyeDgar’s proposition that self govern- lack many excellent qualities, they ?*£ 

remain unmoved by charges of bad faith which 
their whole history denies 


Srinivasa Iyengar’s proposition — ■■ _ — — - — 
ment is a mere travesty of the actual fact so long 
as full control of the Civil Services the military 
naval aDd air forces and political relations with the 
Indian States were denied to the Indian Legislature 
The progress towards such au ideal is slow 
under a Conseivative Government and one is 
tempted to believe that they see no future even 
far ahead when such an ideal would be cither 
realised or even considered desirable 


Major Pole on Indian Liberal Federation 
President s Address 

The same article in the Daily Retold 
contains the following paragraphs on Sir 
P S Sivaswamy Aiyar’s Presidential Address 
to the Indian National Liberal Federation — 
Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyar’s Presidental Address 
to the Indian National Liberal Federation 13 equally 


lho Viceroy will pardon us for reminding 
him if ho ever knew or for informing him 
if ho never did, that the course of British 
history, so far ns India is concerned, is 
strewn with broken pledges Has he never 
heard of Lord Salisbury’s famous confession 
relating to breaches of promiso made to India? 

The 1U17 declaration, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report and the Government of 
India Act of 1919 novvhero say dehnitcly 
that India shall have self-rule And the 
implementing of the terms of the 1917 
declaration is not such as to lead inevitably 
to self-rulo 


important for his appeal to Indians to allay 
the apprehensions of Britain that the grant of 
responsible government might be accompanied by 
a desire on Inc" 


Right of Parliament to be Arbiter 
The Viceroy has discussed the ngbt of 
fesire on Indians’ part to"inj are British interests Parliament to bo the arbiter of the fas ion 
to sever the British connection [But no Indian and the time of India s political development, 
political party ever had or expressed any sudi He might as well have spared hunself the 
desire. Ed M R. ] trouble The dc facto right of Parliament 

If self government were demanded for the. nobody denies or can deny unless 

purpose of injuring British interests there might India caQ overthrow British rule br force , 
he quite understandable opposition here But it is , ,a , ov ennrow aritisn rule oy * 

equally understandable— and it should be quite * or a ; ac ^ ,s a fact It is the mo T” 
frankly faced— that full self government is India’s right of a foreign people to determine the 
legitimate goal quit e apart ^ from the possibility manner or pace of our advance which we 

emphatically deny Even in the case of the 
most oppressive tyrant no one can question 
his right do facto to do as he likes , it is 
only his moral right that is questioned. 

What makes the assertion of Parliaments 
right in this matter both tragic and ridi- 
culous is that the vast majority of its 

members have never taken any interest in 
Indian affairs The Indian Debate has been 
always a signal for the emptying of the 

benches Repeatedly have members rn«hed 
in to prevent a count-out, and have left the 
chamber as soon as the counting was over 
Never were a responsible body of men guilty 
of greater irresponsibility and criminal 
neglect of duty 


India for the Indians * js quite as legitimate a 
slogan as China for ihe Chinese ’ And if India 
is to have full Dominion status within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations— as f siucerelv hope 
and believe she will have— she must le as free to 
break the connection if m India s interests alone 
she deems idesirable so to do as is Canada or 
South Afnea 

SIv own firm belief is thatlndia will bo stronger 
an ij r .P , ' T1 'l be stronger and the peace of the 
world will be more secure bv India being a fu'l 
free partner in the British Cemmonwealth at the 
earliest possib e date with every right and prm- 
lego of every other partner in that Commonwealth 
of Nations 

The 1917 Declaration 

la his address to the Legislative Assembly 
the Viceroy said — 

Party in a succession of Parn<»m< 
elected on the widest franchise and therefore 
presenting m the widest possible manner the 


Bengal Detentions and Constitutional 
Advance 

The Viceroy’s speech also contains the 
following passage — 
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It 19 said the alicg d sincerity of Parliament 
receives practical contradiction on the one hand by 
the arbitrarj executive acts such as the detention 
of certain men without tnal in Bengal on the other 
by the reluctance of Parliament to give a firm 
time-table for the completion of its loudly professed 
purpose of making India herself responsible within 
the Empire for her own government 

The first question concerns the exercise of that 
executive responsibility which must rest upon any 
administration however constituted and though 
I am well aware of its political react ons it is a 
question which must be dealt with on its merits 
and has no direct relation with the general ques 
tion of constitutional advance for constitutional 
forms may vary widely but the maintenance of 
law and order is the inalienable duty of all those 
on whom falls the task of Government 

This is very curious reasoning indeed How 
can there be any constitutional advance if 
the Governor General possesses and exer 
cises the power to make ordinances, having 
the effect of statutory laws by virtue of 
which any men including the leaders of the 
struggle for constitutional advance may be 
deprived of their liberty without any tnal ’ 
It seems we must admit the sincerity of 
Parliaments professed desire to give India 
self rule on the Greek calends even when it 
says in effect Ton may go on making 
speeches appealing to our sense of justice 
and generosity in order to obtain the boon 
of self rale but remember that our highest 
functionary in India can shut yon up if 
you are inconveniently serious about 
winning self rule And we must also 
admit that those British kings who worked the 
Star chamber and made Hampden and Pym and 
Bie Seven Bishops famous were sincere and 
direct promoters of the cause of British 
freedom 

Coerce or Convince 
His Excellency went on to say — 

Those anxious to see constitutional advance must 
either coerce Parliament or eon v Dceit He could not 
empha* se too strongly that Pari ament would not 
06 coerced. It would resent such an attempt and 
would be gravely d squieted by language appearing 
w be insp red by hostil ty not only to legitimate 
unhsh interests but also to the British connection 
We admit Lord Irwin has placed ua 
between the horns of a dilemma as it were 
Por though we believe it is possible to coerce 
the British nation because it is composed of 
ordinary men not of superhuman beings we 
have at present no power to coerce it and 
as for convincing it, none are so blind as 
those who will not see How can we 
convince those whose interest it is for the 
time being not to be convinced*? If Canada 


m the last and Ireland in the present century 
were never told * Parliament would not be 
coerced why are those words addressed to 
the mild Indian ? Is it because he is mild 
and weak ? 

Iu the opinion of Lord Irwin 
Paihainent would like to examine the practical 
success achieved and while it would be prepared 
to introduce improvements it would not under 
stand the argument that because the present founda- 
tions were alleged to be at fault this must 
necessarily 1 e remedied by immediately asking 
those foundations to bear the entire weight of the 
whole ed fice 

No my lord We do not want those 
foundations to bear the entire weight of the 
whole edifice We want other stronger and 
more stable foundations to bear it 


Parliament n inviting Ind a to co operate in the 
working of the constitution did not desire any 
party or ind vidual to forego the freest and fullest 
right of cntie sni and constitutional opposition but 
it wanted Indians to show whether the ultimate 
structure it was seek ng to erect would suit Indian 
conditions and Indian needs 

If it saw a large section of Indian opinion 
however vocal in its desire to further the cause 
of Indian self government steadily adhering to 
obstructing machinery Parliament was more like- 
ly to see in it evidenco that the applicat on of 
Western constitutional practice to Ina a m ght. be 
mistaken than proof of wisdom of immediate 
surrender to India of all its own responsibit ty 
Te« Parliament is quite sincere iu it 3 
desire for the exercise of the freest and fullest 
right of criticism and constitutional opposition 
only such exercise must be tempered by 
the Governments right to imprison the 
critics and opponents without trial 

Is not even the mo=t steady adherence to 
obstructive machinery included in “conshtu 
tional opposition ? 


wai, Jcmcuto iu me passage quoted 

above is a threat, though it is not couched 
in such blunt language as has previously 
been used by other British politicians to 
tell us that unless Indians “co operate that 
is were subservient they would not have 
any further rights So it is quite polite 
and wise and just and natural to try to 
coerce us but it is blasphemy to think that 
Parliament can possibly be coerced 

The interference of the British Govern 
ment was fiercely denounced by the French 
politicians and a rebellion broke ont m Lower 
Canada in 1837 The year 1838 witnessed 
another rebellion This time tbe infection 
spread to Upper Canada as well ( Towards 
Home Rule, part 111 pp !04 5) Thero was 
also the refusal of supplies in Canada 
mentioned in a previous note. All these 
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did not appear to British statesmen of these 
day= particularly to lord Durham to be 
evidence of Canadas unfitness for c elf 
government Irelands loDg and often bloody 
resistance to the working of such home rule 
as Great Britain gave her did not also 
furnish such evidence The comparatively 
mild criticism and bloodless opposition of 
some Indians howerer do furnish such evidence' 
Lord Irwin further observed — 

Parliament itself had spent hundre Is of years 
in extending its powers by custom and precedent 
There was the instance of Canada, where d lle- 
rences between Protestants and Catholics were 
posed to constitute an absolute bar to full self 
government but alter a few years owing to the 
good sense of the Canadian Legislature, the British 
Parliament b very real powers were silently 
allowed first to fall into disnse and then to 
disappear Parliament knew too that by this 
means everyone of the Dominions had obtained 
*filly responsible self government 

It is absurd to argue as the speaker did 
by implication that because the British 
Parliament took centuries to arrive at its 
present condition India must also take as 
long a time The beginnings of the steam 
engine ate traced to Hero s apparatus cou 
structed in 130 BC Must a youDg roan who 
wants to build a steam engine now be bora 
again and again in locomotive works for 
2057 years to be entitled to build one ? But 
ye need not argue from analogy Japan has 
evolved and is working Parliamentary in 
stitutions in less than 50 years and we have 
been under British rule for more than thneo 
as long a period 

Of the introduction and establishment of 
self government in Canada and the other 
Dominions Lord Irwin has given an entirely 
misleading account — whether owing to 
ignorance or any other cause we cannot say 
Those who want to know the true story m 
brief may read the present writers Touarils 
Home Rule part in pp 101 112 


University “Affairs ’ 

In connection with tbo recent develop 
ments in Calcutta University affairs forward, 
the Swarajist daily, has been making unfair 
attacks on some members of the Senate. 
In a recent editorial of that paper wo read 
the following unctious lucubration — 

We th Dk that the Umversity is a nursery ot 
genius and culture aiid is a sacred institution 
The noxious fumes of parly strifes and part j 
intrigues shoild not bo allowed to vitiate its 
atmosphere. 1 Italics ours ) m 


\ sj stemati„ attempt is being made to off ciahse 
the University m met to convert it into a wing 
of the Secretariat- , 


A\ e had occasion to notice that membere of tbo 
Senate had to attend a conference at the \\ nters 
Buildings etc etc 

M e strongly condemn such overt re- 
ferences as tbo above words doubtlessly are, 
to eminent scholars like Dr Pramathanath 
Banerjee and Mr Pramathanath Baneijee. 
What if tbo former is approaching the 
Government fiequcnlly for reappointment to 
his Minto Professorship ? "What again does it 
matter if the latter is attempting as Dame 
Rumour has it to givo up Ins practice at 
the "\akils Bar and devoto his life to i® 
portant educational work i Wo do not 
think that, in the interest of social progress, 
modesty should deter meritorious men from 
claiming their due place in the scheme 
of things Mr Pramathanath Banerjee who 
as we know got into the Syndicate this year 
with the help of friendly votes naturally 
feels grateful to his patrons and has accor 
dingly done his little to pay hack his debt 
of honour One good turn calls for nnothW 
Foricard may lose s ght of the 
principles of human gratitude and mutual 
service in her blind and ferocious anti 
goveramentalism but we canuot blame 
Mr Pramatbnath BaDerjee for developing 
new friendships specially when it is likely 
to be so satisfactory financially and when the 
legal profession is no longer as lucrative 
as it used to be once upon a time \ \ / 


?> ERRATUM 

January 1927 

Page 123 right col lines 12 3m place of Dr Egon von Eclesbedt read Dr Egon von 
Fickstedt The name of the artist of the frontispieoe for January 19„7 should be Mr 
Bisbuupada Ray Choudhory and not Satyendranath Bautrji 
Febiuary 1927 ^ 

P 184 col 1 1 3 for sectarian theology read Aryan prehistory 

2 18 9 send bis first of volume sent his first volume of 
l 33 uncoroprising uncompromising 

P lb5 col 2 1 3 Eprit Esprit 
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THE SUDI5A IIABIT 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


E VES' where no artificial barriers are set 
up m the way of the individual 
choosing the means of his livelihood 
'ate m most cases does not leave him free 
The man who is entitled to dream of 
becoming Prime Minister may, as a matter 
of fact, be forced to sweep the streets for a 
living In sac h case he cannot but bo in a 
state of inward TebelliOD 

The mischief is, that while the State can 
not do without the services of the sweeper 
all honour is accorded to the Minister — 
honour which clings to him even when he 
holds only the office bnt has no duty to 
perform If, on the one hand fate had been 
good enough to join hands with individual 
ambition in regard to its freedom and all 
sweepers had become minister* not only 
would the work of sweeping have come to a 
standstill, but the business of statesmanship 
would not have flourished either Oo the 
other hand, the work, of the sweeper being 
indispensable, his sense of degradation dae 
to a compulsory acceptance of his fate 
ha3 to remain 

India of old had solved the problem thus 
arising by making occupation hereditary 
In compulsion by the State lies tbo insult 
of servitude that leads to brooding rebelli 
oasne»N Here the compulsion was of dharma 
to follow tire occupation of one s casto 
' 4Tas ®°]°ined as a religious duty 

Dharma asks of raau renunciation — a 
renunciation however which is uot a depn 
Nation bat is glorious The Brahmin was 
required to give up all desire for wealth and 
luxury but he wa3 compensated by the 
•award of ample honour Had that not been 
ho would not have been able to perform 


bis functiou in tho social system Tho Sadra 
was likewise compelled to renounco a great 
deal, but on him no honour was bestowed 
Nevertheless reward or no reward he had 
his compensation of self satisfaction inasmuch 
as his loglonous state was accepted for 
the sake of dharma 

To look upon ones livelihood, as dharma 
is only possible where tho good of society 
is recognised to bo superior to the good of 
the individual If the Brahmin can uphold 
Ins ideal in its purity in spite of his accep 
tauce of external poverty, then though such 
profession of Ins may bo the means of his 
livelihood it also transcends it, because ho 
thus seives society Even in the case of 
the cultivator, since the mass production of 
food is esseutial for a social life the accept- 
ance of such occupation as his dharma 
cannot be called false unsustamed though 
he be by any hopes of thereby being elevated 
in status a3 the Brahmin is The 
principle that occupations demanding tho 
exercise of man’s higher attributes must 
naturally win the greater respect was 
accepted by all concerned, open eyed 

[n countries where the earning of Iiveli 
hood has nothing to do with religion tho 
fact nevertheless remains that society cannot 
get on without the performance of the work 
of the lower orders, and therefore the greater 
portion of the people have still to go on 
doing such work There the social structure 
remains intact only because owing to stress 
of circumstance or lack of other oppor- 
tunity, there happens no dearth of such 
workers. When tho instability of this 
equilibrium is now and then brought 
home to the idler* the parasites 
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or tho intelligentsia by somo protest of tho 
labouring classes, au upheaval tike* place. 
"Whereupon ellorts are made, hero by 
conces ion there bj increased rigour, to 
maintain the status quo 

Wo im), therefore claim that, in our 
country by making tho distribution of duty 
and status a matter of dharma, tho vtry 
root of such tendencj to discontent md 
disruption hal boon cut away Rut tho 
question has to bo carefully considered how 
far by this means our national efficiency 
has or has not been achieved 

Certain types of work aro not a moro 
matter of external habit, but depend for their 
proper performance on lutelhgcnt roitiativo 
It doesuot make *or efficiency to rclogato 
these to some hereditary caste for they 
require individual capacity By confining 
them to a particular caste tho outward, 
paraphernalia may bo retained but tho inner 
living quality of the work is inevitably lo:>t 
The mental and moral qualities of Brah- 
minhood demand personal power and effort, — 
it is onlv the external observances that 
belong to tradition The practice of these 
latter, generation after generation, may 
conduce to a rigid perfection of form as 
well as an overweening sense of importance 
but such killmgof the spirit cannot but lead to 
a defeat of the original object Tho upanayana 
(ceremony of initiation) for instance was at 
one time a reality lor the Aryans— tho educa 
tion training and attitude of mind it implied 
were all suited to the attainment of the ideals 
of the time Now that these ideals have 
died out, the sacred thread investiture has 
been reduced to a farce The Kshatriya is 
in the same plight — in fact he is nowhere to 
be found The caste which goes by that name 
keeps up only some of the old rituals in con 
neetion with births marriages and deaths 
Tbe words of our shattra still ring in our 
ears — Better death m one's own dharma for 
the dharma of another ts even more to be 
dreaded But this has come to mean that 
each caste must at all costs follow its traditional 
rules , which again in practical effect, is 
reduced to this, that the fixed external 
observances must bo kept up without re 
fexeuce to their significance or utility, what- 
ever may the individual loss due to such cur- 
tailment of freedom That is why it becomes 
possible for the woman who indulges m cere- 
monial baths on any and every occasion, to 
nurse a feeling of contempt for her betters 
judged by this standard of observance, though 


it is she who has thereby lost tho ideal of fc 
higher imvard striving for purity And for tho 
sjmo rcison is tho display of vainglonousness 
by thoso who rtgul ito their conduct accor- 
ding to tho dictates of their otthodox leaders, 
so tiuineaniug, so intolerable 

Io go uu generation after generation, 
making poU, or pressing oil, or rendering- 
menial spruce to higher castes is not a diffi- 
cult nutter,— rather, tho gre iter tho consequent 
detenor ition of tho meutai fucultii', the easier 
it becomes. But to nnka improvements, even 
in tho products of manual labour, tho appli- 
cation of m nJ is necessary When that is 
destroyed by hereditary pursuit of the caste- 
avocation, man is reduced to a machine, and 
can but keep ou repeating huuself 

Bo that as it tuay, tho dharma of tho Sudra- 
is tho only ono that is as a matter of fact 
extant to day in tins laud of India,— a state 
of things complacently accepted by the ortho- 
dox believers in tho perpetuation of tboJ/mr/mr- 
of caste And so wo otten hear Anglo-Indian 
ladies, who have long eaten of and been eaten 
by India’s salt, complaining when they return 
homo that now' ore aro such servants to bo had 
asm tho land of their exile. Whero else indeed, 
in all tho world can bo found tho like of 
thoso whose very dharma has reduced thorn 
to hereditary slaves i Neither hurt nor 
insult cau mako them shrink from cling- 
ing fast to this dharma of theirs Never 
have they known what it is to demand or 
leceivo respect , through the ages baro thoy 
deemed themselves fulblled by sheer persis- 
tence in the duty of their Sudra estate m 
all its purity And if, to day, the modern 
spirit imported from abroad occasionally cause* 
thorn to forget themselves, the orthodox leader*- 
are there to administer correction for their 
uppishness 

As I was saying the Sudra obsessed with 
the observance of his own dharma forms tho 
vast majority in India which has thus become- 
tho land of the Sudra dharma Uader tho 
oppressive burden of this Sudra habit groans- 
the Hindu bowed in abjection Any achieve- 
ment of welfare demanding intellect, knowledge 
or character, that we may attempt, roust 
struggle through this deadweight , any gem 
that we may still make must be entrusted for 
ifc> safe keeping- to tins ubiquitous blindness 
This is what we are now called upon to ponder 
over 

Of the many pictures of degradation that 
wo come across in this Sudra ridden India of- r 
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oats, I hive lastly to speak of ono ot the most 
deplorable 

Oa my first journey to Japan, when our 
steamer touched Hongkong my head was 
lowered in shame , for I canght sight oE a 
Panjabi policeman on tho landing place, taking 
hold of a Chinese by his queue, on some 
trivial pretext, and kicking him In India I 
have oEtea witnessed the same kind of treat 
ment accorded to its people by their liveried 
brethren m government service , it was my 
lot to see a repetition of it here on this 
distant shore, showing how true tho Sndra 
remains to his dharma both at home and 
abroad, how proudly, nay joyfully, tie stretches 
the doctrine of loyalty to bis salt bejond 
all coascionable limits These were the people 
who had helped England to wrest Hongkong 
from China and many a scar of their dealing 
disfigures the fair breast of onr neighbour — 
the China who onco treasured within her 
heart tho footprints of tho Buddha the China 
flf I Tswg and Huen Tsang 

"War clouds lower to day over the sky of 
humanity The cry resounds in the West 
that Asia doth prepare weapons in her 
armouries of which the target is to be the 
heart of Europe and nests are being built 
■on the shores of the Pacific for the ravening 
culture ships of England True Japan of the 
furthest East is already awake. Cbma 
in her turn is being roused at tho 
sound of robbers breaking through 
her walls It may be that this gigantic nation 
also some day, will be able to shake off the 
weakness of repeated blood letting the fumes 

opium and become self conscious And of 
course those who have beeu engaged in rifling 
her pockets will be bound to look on this as a 
menace to Europe 

But what will then be the function of 
oudra India 7 India will once again be tho 
hearer of chains forged in the factories of 

t r< ij £> * or fettering tho limbs of her friend 
et old She will slay and be slam, with no 
•question on her lips of why or wherefore 
*or that is forbidden by her dharn a She 
will say Better to die in ones dharma — 
Jo deal death in one s dharma ' She neither 
receives nor expects respect in any part of 


tho British empire Everywhere is she the 
bearer of memnl burdens in a service that 
has neither meaning nor justification Those 
whom she rushes to attack at the behest of 
her British master are not her enemies And 
as soon as her fighting is done, she is hustled 
back into her servants quarters 

So as I was saying in this work of tho 
Sudra there is neither self interest, nor any 
higher interest, much less any glory — all 
that there is in it is the shibboleth Better 
to die in one s own dharma Opportunity 
for such death ho does not lack but what 
is even more fatal for his manhood is tho 
belief which he accepts so easilj, that it can 
be Ins duty, at tho call of others self interest 
to be the instrument of others’ undoing If 
at an) time b) decree of Providence Britannia 
should lose India her wail will be I miss 
my best sen ant 

There is a report m The Nation (of 
America) on the recent strike in Shanghai 
by Paul Blanchard fcrom it I reproduce the 
deposition of a witness who is described by 
the writer as A Chinese graduate of Glasgow 
His English is faultless His labour hbiaiy is 
tho best I have seen in the East His pictures 
are hung in international exhibitions 



show you how hard it is to be a pacifist in Cbma 
to-day 


There is a park hero m Shanghai which is paid for 
chiefly by Chinese taxpayers but no Chineso person 
is allowed to enter it. Ono day I was walking by 
tho park when I saw a Sikh policeman chase away 
a group of ricksba-men from the Kate curse them, 
and deliberately tip over one of the rickshas He 
had lost his temper because ono of tho men liad 
coroe too close to the forb dden territory Ho took 
the license of tho ricksha man away from him 
while the poor fellow stood in the road with tho 
tears streaming down Ins face 

I walked over to the Sikh policeman and said 
If I were hired by the British to police India for 
them I would never treat your countrymen as you 
are treating these ricbslia men 

Ho cooled down very quickly and was about to 
give the licence back to the riksha man when two 
Englishmen came up 

They said to n e What are you doing here 
interfering with the policeman ? Don t argue with 
us. You have no business here. You re nothing 
but a damned Chinaman Get out of here 
They said that to mo in China 


( Utlhoriscd translation for the Modern Renew of an aiticle published m tho 
Jrabasi of Octoba, 192 1 KartiU 1332 B S, about two yeais ago) 
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n>Hh Indian Census Report of 1^21 affords 
interesting material for study to students of 
education U would apjear trim that report 
that while tho jerccntago of literacy in 
British India excluding Burma in 06 tho 
proportion of tho peojlc id tho Central 
Province 4 ! who can claim to he literate form 
only 4 3 percent of tl o total pt putation of 
tho province This is indeed a deplorablo 
stato of things Hus means that educationally 
wo aro one of tho most backward provinces 
in India, there being six provinces who aro 
ahead of us in icgard to spread of education 
The seriousness of tho situation becomes 
moro evident if wo remember that Hnlicli 
India caunot hold her head high as regards 
literacy if her educational progress be com 
paitd with that in other countries Not to 
speak of countries in tho "West or America 
the placo of India is very low indeed oven 
when compared with some of tho advanced 
Indiau States, as will aprear from tho follow 
ing table 1 


Province or State. rexccntago of literacy 

1 Tho Central Provinces - 43 

2 British India, excluding 

„ „ Burma n k 

3 Baroda 144 

4 Cochin oj q 

6 Travancore iSG 

o Burma jj j 

Figures for Japan aro not availuble but 

tho following gives an approximate idea of 
educational expansion in Japan \ery few 
Japanese are found unable cither to read 
newspapers or to write simple letters 2 \\ hen 
** ,s Jemembered that tho literacy test m 
India does not include the capacity to read 
newspapers 8 and that even with tins lower 
test only about 4 to 7 persons out of every 
hundred can be called literate, one can form 
an idea of tho depth of ignorance prevailing 
in the country 

After what has been said above the 
great urgency of the need for immediate and 
rapid expansion of primary education in 
India in general and in tbe Central Prmoces 
in particular docs not need to be advocated 
Under the Reforms Act of 1919, certain 
powers and privileges have been transferred 


to tho ] coj lo and t! cir representatives It 
H beyond tho icojc of this discussion ti> 
ascertniu if Uiono are of a substantial uature 
or not. Hut it would appear that important 
rights can bo exercised in the held of tho 
tiansferrid departments by tho Ministers 
acting m consultation with tho majority 
I attics in tho provincial legislatures \Nltbm 
tho limits of tho budget allotment, largo sums 
of money can bo spent on appropriate hcadv 
moro money can bo raised by fresh taxation, 
new | olxcics may bo initiated, administrative 
machinery can bo controlled, overhauled, 
011 tho requisition of tho majority in tho 
legislative Council and with tho hnal appro- 
val of the head of tho government Whether 
tho powers and opportunities of tho Council 
nro largo or small seems to bo a debatable 
matter on which unfortunately, political 
opinion, at the moment of writing, is sharply 
divided Hut tho cxcrciso of the 60 powers 
under tho Reforms Act is dependent on tho 
selection of tho right typo of men for the 
Councils. 

*ow it has got to bo remembered that 
tbo clcctorato which elects theso representa- 
tives is an extensive body, including within 
itself not merely tho educated or tho landed 
or the moneyed section of tbo population, 
who can bo assumed to havo some fair sens© - 
of responsibility but it reaches up to the 
lowest strata of social life — it includes thoso- 
who aro wholly illiterate aud devoid of any 
culturo and incapable of forming any idea of 
tho great responsibility of their votes. It is- 
truo that in tho history of tho civ 10 evolu- 
tion of all countries tho widening of the 
political franchiso has been always attended 
with grave risks, but tho fact must be 
taken to heart seriously by our leaders that 
tho political sense of tho electorate must bo 
developed if any real progress is to bo made. 

3 ho ultimata control of tho Councils is n* 
uio hands of the masses and tho typo of the 
Councillors their achievements arc dependent 
on tho light exercise of discretion by the 
people in electing their representatives. Mere 
electioneering lectures cannot educate tho 
people The task is harder than that The 
question of wide spread primary educations 
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must ba taken up immediately, seriously and 
practically 

It 14 said that real Iadu tires 10 her 
Tillages The Tillage populatiou has but one 
profession— agriculture and this of a primitive 
kind Adoj tioa of modern methods of 
agriculture is out o( tho question for the 
Indian peasant on account of I is extremo 
poverty Agriculture has t great contnbu 
tion to mako to the wealth of India and for 
this, scientific agriculture is urgently wanted 
There are two possible solutions of the 
peasant agricultural situation I irgo scale 
agriculture by western methods may be taken 
up by capitalists , this would doj rive the 
peasant ot hu holding and with it eventually 
of hu freedom and reduce the whole agncul 
tural population ot the countryside to the 
position ot wage- earners. This is not at all 
a pleasant prospect to conti roplato Systematic 
agriculture can, however bo pursued b> the 
existing village peasantry un their own 
account od a co-operativo basis Tho co 
operative system alono can save tho culti 
valor from tho clutches of tho mom ylcndcr 
and euablo him as an active part ol an 
economic organism to adopt gradually toten 
sire agriculture by scientific methods 1- x 
pericuco has shown that tho co-operative 
system can bo successfully worked only bv 
an educated villago population Tho economic 
salvation of tho couutrj is thus dependent 
on tho education of tho masses 

3Ias8 education is not merely necessary 
for tho political or tne economic amelioration 
of tho country It is urgently needed for pro 
Tiding a moral tone to tho Iilo cl tho people. 
Anybody who has come into contact with 
village life in India, will haro been struck 
by the absence of any positive spiritual 
lorco in the lives nl tho masses. Ino old 
ideals of honesty, truthfulness service and 
sacrifice are not kept alive and illustrated 
in tho lives of living saints and holy men 
Figments of morality and religious ideas 
which used to bo invariably associated with 
the Ms or tho tnul labs of tho old sell 
contained villago units do not form a part ot 
the curriculum of today Institutions liko tho 
kalhas, the hirlanas tho maulood sharcefs 
which were great shaping forces of character 
among tho people and at tho bamo tiroo tho 
means of innocent enjoyment, hare become 
Taro comparatively Whilo the ancient 
traditional rch'cles of education have been 
destroyed by tho forces of time, tho duel 
method of education in tho modern world 
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through tho spread of literacy and tho jrtm- 
sron of facilities for reading has not yet 
much advanced m India. It is therefore no 
wonder that although wo inherit an ancient 
civilisation and Imo a hoary tradition topic to 
with great educative potentiality, tho life 
of our people is marked by a sad spiritual 
poverty Whilst our ancestors proclaimed 
to tho world tho identity of tho individual 
soul with tho uuiver*al soul — Tut Tuamas »' 
thou art Ho So/i wt 1 am Ho ' 1 ’ttyam 
amntatya putra wo are tho children of 
immortality* the averdgo educated Indian 
of today is said to be more conspicuous for 
bis lack of self confidence than his sdf- 
assertivcness aud tho villager too oUen wilt 
stirpnso ono by his t dal lack of self rcsject 
While tho old Ruins were keenly conscious 
of their hcnhgo < f joy in this life— aitaiulanu 
to them was ono of tho chief characteristics 
of tho soul— it is sad to find tho dreariness 
ol tho lifo lived by tho vast majority in onr 
country The continued starvation of tho 
soul from childhood onward* tno total lack 
of culture and tho consequent absence of 
opportunities for higher enjoyment seem to 
deprivo tho soul of tho capacity for enjoy- 
ment and to rcduco it to tho condition of 
an automaton, incapablo of sustained emotio- 
nal experience irresponsive to tho environ- 
ment and bereft of that crcotivencss which 
distinguishes man from a lower stato of 
oxistcnce Lifo has sunk deep into tho 
grooves of a mechanical routino which 
was purposive in tlio remote past, but 
altogether out of tuno with tho present 
environment A return to tho past is 
impossible Nothing but an acliro adoption 
of a Gchemo of universal education, suited 
to tho genius of tho country, can restore 
tho spiritual lifo of tho people and awaken 
them from their ago long stupor 

In most countries in tho world, the 
widening of tho political franchise has 
invariably led to a vapid speeding up of 
primary education Kxammation of the 
stato of primary education in India 
does not lead to encouraging results in this 
respect lho primary school enrolment in 
Japau is 14 > per cent of tho wholo popula- 
tion 4 Of every huudred children of school- 
going ago in Japan, J)03 are attending 
school In Lngland and Wales tho enrolment 
of children aj,id between 5 and 13 ytais in 
elementary and middle schools is 15 per cent 
of tho wholo population s I ducatlonal en- 
rolment in tho primary schools of India m. 
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the year 1924 is said to be les« than 3 per 
cent of the •whole population 8 This means 
that m the matter of ma«s education, through 
schools,— let alone various other agencies 
which are at work in the advanced countries 
for the enlightenment of the people— India 
is at least five times as backward numeri- 
cally speaking, as Japan or England 

It may be conceded that literacy m some 
parts of India was probably more advanced 
before the British role “Even m the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, after a 
hundred years or more of rapid decadence 
and decline, darkest India showed a fairly 
illumined chart of literacy, witness the 
census of 1S15, witness also Monro’s minute 
on indigenous education and El ph in stone’s 
on the Dakshim grant of the Peshwas Even 
m that fin de siccle, not less than 30 percent 
of the boys were at school 7 Assuming 26 
percent of the population to be of school- 
going age, 8 le, from 5 to 15 years of age, 
this would show 7 8 per cent of school en- 
rolment compared to less than 3 percent of 
the present times. But this subsequent 
decline is at least partly due to the fact that 
Ihe country has been passing, till towards 
-the end ot the nineteenth century, through 
a transi ion which affected all the phases of 
national life The method of education, the 
curriculum, the agency f or imparbng 
e ementary instruction and its organisation haro 
all undergone a radical chanee , a new scale 
of values of education and life has displaced 
the old ideas , the very outlook on life, 
social, economic, political and religious, has 
been transfigured Adaptation to a new order 
of things involves dissipation of means and 
national energy and to a certain extent, the 
decline and delay in the process of mass 
oducation daring th 8 Bnttsh pertod in certain 
parts of India, may be attributed to this 
cause It has also to be remembered that a 
hree number of those who attend primary 
schools in India lapse into illiteracy owing 
t0 ™” av0Qr *ble enMronment B 

11 , « W <S atCVe * r ma I h y e teen the cause of 
2 a , '°" . of . elementary education m 
j last ^ y ears otod an en- 
now opportunities for work 

1910 VdSeT 11,0 Kotorats Act of 

191') Education is a transferred subiect and 
be Ministers with the Centals are at liberty 
to initiate such mcasuro as they consider 
urgent ,n the interests o£ mass edneat on 
It IS open to them to raiso money for thm 

rurpao by ..rat, on ,f they constder rt 


necessary In this connection, the following 
remarks by Prof. Rushbrook Williams will 
be read with pleasure by all. 

* The proceedings of the local legislatures clearly 
reveal the keen interest aroused by educational 
problems among the Indian intelligentsia. Almost 
every province is displaying great activity, ana 
it is a testimony to the clear vision of those who 
now direct instructional policy that ra most 
places attention is being directed to a concerted 
attack upon illiteracy ”* 

But with all this it must be confessed 
that the progress of primary education has 
not been rapid during the years education 
has been under popular control The following 
comparative figures bearing on this problem 
for the years 1923-24 for tho Central Pro- 
vinces and two of the mo«t advanced pro- 
vinces are interesting 10 — 

Province Enrolment in educational institutions 
of all kinds per 100 of the population 
of age between 5—15 years 

1923 1924. 

Bombay 1931 1992 

Madras • 1689 • •• • 19 25 

Central Provinces - 8 S2 ..9 15 

It will appear from the abovo that the spread 
of literacy, even in tho advanced provinces 
of India, has been slow during the last six 
years. At the rate of expansion attaiued by 
Madras as indicated above (this is the most 
rapid rate of the three), it will take India 
forty yeart. to fall in a line with modern 
countries as regards literacy In the two 
provinces in India where the popular 
representatives were in an absolute majority 
m the councils, viz , m Bengal and in C P., 
there has been an actual set back in the 
progress of education during the last six 
years In Bengal, the enrolment in the 'high 
schools fell from 236, 479 (males) in 19 19 20, 
to 211,208 (males) in 1923-24, whilo in C. P, 
the figures are as follows — « 

„ , , 1919-20 1923-24 

Number m primary schools 240,641 231, 577 

(males) 

.Number in high schools 3896 3854 

This is regrettable, especially m the 
Central Province®, where elementary educa- 
tion compares unfavourably with most of 
the provinces It is significant, however, to 
note that while the progress of pnmarj 
education has not been what might bo 
desired during the British period, the records 
of secondary and university education tell a 
different tale During the year 1924-25, 
enrolment m secondary schools id India was 
not less than b per cent of tho whole popula- 
tion This ’ , says Prof Rushbrook Williams 
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“is a proportion far greater than the 
corresponding figures for England and 
"Wales. ” *' Again the percentage of matn 
culates undergoing university education is 
much higher in India than in England The 
overcrowding in the universities m Iadta 
tends to lower the standard of university 
education 

the keen appreciation of secondary and 
university education among the mi Idle 
classes in India ba3 been duo to the utili 
tanan value of such education Till now 
such education has bought wealth and social 
po«itnn through tho practice cf the learned 
professions and through government service 
The time is however fast approaching it I as 
already arrived in some of the pnvinces — 
when higher education cannot fulfil the 
expectations of material advancement to any 
large extent It is tberefoie essential that 
tho popular view of the monetary value of 
higher education should be replaced bv a 
conviction of its cultural advantages as aff ird 
ing a sound general training for life It is 
also highly desirable that the field for 
vocational education should be widened 
both to provide for counter attraction again t 
tho rush fir university education and the 
learned professions as well as to prevent a 
widespread discontent with education by the 
creation of fresh fields of employment 

The popularity of secondary and univer 
sity edncation in India would seem to show 
that educational activities have hitherto 
benefited only ono sect in of the population 
the middle classes. While tho middle classes 
in the country have been moderni ed in some 
respects by contact with western thoughts and 
western instit itions, the masses of our people 
have remained in abysmal ignorance. The reform 
ed Councils have thus a clear and a solemn 
duty towards the illiterate section of the 
population. The vast majority of the Coun 


cillors are drawn from the middle classes 
As representatives of a section of the people 
who have so far thoroughly benefited by the 
system of education in vogue our Councillors 
one it to themselves to see that the benefits 
of elementary education are brought to the 
homes of the silent and illiterate poor who 
toil patiently and honestly to contribute 
perhaps tho largest quota of the public 
revenues To quicken the expansion of 
primary education hy the courageous adoption 
of a system of compulsion to resuscitate 
village life by the liberal infusion of a 
judicious blending of traditional ideals and 
the new light to broad base the political, 
activities of Indian national life cn the secure 
foundation of the awakened consciousness 
of a literate electorate— this is tho sacred 
ta«k of the custodians of popular liberties 
in our Councils If they rise equal to the 
need of tho times the future of India is 
bright and assured 


i Indian Census Report. 19 I> 1 

,, * From The World Tomorrow quoted by The 
Modern Review Auzu t 19 ’o 

, J Those only were to be considered literate 
who could write a letter to a friend and read the 
« Census ot India, 1921 Volume I 
chapter v III 

* The loth Annual Report of the Education 
Dvfurtmenr Japan 19 0-21 quoted by the Modem 
Rent e 1 J—o 

« Ldaptionin England and Males Report of 
Y carBook °j 1> pQ l,catlon 19-0-a the Statesmans 

* India in l>>4 *>o Prof R i.hbrook Williams. 

r Convocation Ad t ess by Dr Sir Brajendranath 
boat to the Bombay University A imst 1 J2o 

* The Indian Census Repor- l**’! 

» India in i9_4-2o by Prof Rnshbrook 
w illiam*. 

io. Times of India Year Book, 1926 Indian 
Census Report 19*1 

ii Times of Ii dia Year Book lO’G The Indian 
Census Report 19 U 

n India in 19_’t-2o Prof. Rushbrook Williams- 
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Bt sigkid l. kuba 

T HAT Is m t directly in Prague As if On the walls were fourteen medium— 
it wiuld not dare it appeared modestly sized guach paintings, and loosely strewn 
in the “Russian Circle, being thus on tables were raanv reproductions of works 
a guest of our guests. °f *be 54130 craftsmen. There were drawmes 
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•so varied that one could hardly give limits 
to the cunningly combined colours and 
shades now sharp, almost cclatnnt , now dumb 
They represent always a fancy, dream or 
meditation, or a fairy tale The Song of 
the Ram,” The Vanishing Da},’ ‘Krishna 
and ATjuna.” 

Mrs Adair gladly gave any information 
and the interested listeners added their 
thoughts and comments Our Sculptor Bilek 
cees m these paintings not only a synthesis 
of an ancient Asiatic culture but feels also 
a sort of relationship with the slow orthodox 
"East Ho even connects it through Russia 
with the Balkans and he deplores that the 
cult of Bytil and Methodius came so soon 
to an end, for otherwise this grand line 
might have reached oven as far as Boheinix 
Tho Byzantologue Professor Okumev remarks 
that tho faces in tho pictures show more 
tho Iran than the Mongolian type, although 
tho latter typo traditionally is more valued 

Wo hnd that on the old works tho names 
of tho masters do not appear, as such 
a signature m ancient Hindu thought 
was regarded as misplaced ranity 

Thus this art having grown ancient, 

reaches a kind of mouuraentahty, 

mcspoctwo of size as overy anonymous 

art docs becoming in that way a collective 
art, liko national song* Gothic architecture, 
etc. Tho pictures of the living masters 
already show names We meet here one 


of the foremost Nandalal Bose On one of 
the compositions in a quiet harmony we 
notice the name of Tagore and wo learn that 
the artist is a relative of the renowned 
Indian poet 

The flames and decorative effect coanect 
the pictures with Japan and China and tho 
watch-word Away from realism” leads 
them sometimes even to an inverse perspective 
Here and there oue can recognize Western 
influence (compare The Vanishing Day” and 
Bockhu s Tho Silence iu tho Woods”) 

The greatest interest and enthusiasm were 
roused by the neb and splendid compositions 
of the frescoes from the Ajanta caves, of 
which there were several reproductions. 
Very interesting also were the reproductions 
of 16th and 17th century miniature paintings 
with all their sharpness and clarity still 
so tender It looks as though they had 
inspired Oscar Wildes illustrator, Beardslo} 
Wo noticed two types, Mughal aud Rajput 

It gave one tho impression of listening 
to the tales of a Thousand and One Nights, 
when suddonly from the adjoining room 
resound the tunes of ancient Russian and 
Persian Songs Wo then have tea m 
Russian fashion and a grand daughter of 
Tolstoi, showing a remarkable resemblance 
to her great grand-father, sings with her 
inherited strength of temperament, the 
passionate airs of Mo*covian gypsies. 


ROSARY 


Br GhOUOIV DONGLYS JOHNSON 


I *.trung my beads of memories today 
On bended knee I picked them ono by one 
Vrom rid forgotten gruMce* whero they laj. 
Flung lightly in the rear* long past and done. 


I strung them on a shining, silver strand, 
Upon my lips tho nun hko mystery 
Ot wordless prayer, whichnono may understand 
w ho do not wear a phantom ro ary 



WEMBLEY, AS STUDIED BY A GERMAN SCHOLAR 

Br PROFLsaOK DR. HERMANN' M. FLASDIECK, 


Unucrmty of GoctUiigen 


I F it wero possible to summaruo modern 
me in one word, that word would bo 
speed Reriowiog Wembley, to many 
, my ra a 7 seem to bo behind tho 

Uraes. Tho British Empire Exhibition was 
®{f DC . d , en st - George’s Day. lOdt. with 
?! ceremonial A long time has parsed 
f CUrta t, ia haS fallcn upou 1,10 Kreat 
S l9o”l •'» rc , mbcr !• 10-il) Tho Wembley 

histoncai’wnj,^ mcmor7 ■ '* “ » 

th f -.?l« eWSPaPCr ,? reSi .? f 0fCat Bnta ' D - 111 

2 ?JE P ,^f f Ctjn ° " cmblcy 113 “« Ian d 

w Instory of tho Empire . “tho 
thf Swf, a ? ow *P° ch m tho ‘"story of 
mo Empno , cta Wo must wait and sec 
wdl T?! 0 ! 11 ,, 11 " 1 there cannot bo 
b ! hat " embloy places beforo tho 
pobhc a living pictuto of tho history of tho 
inM, P n? ° nd ^ ,t3 present structure, that it 
and TL aa * a » d ? qnat °. plcturo ol lU activities 
ari^i C m Dl,al,t ‘r* lhat il P*rcs an intimate 
a .*l co ,^ nd a most impressive rcvcla- 
“ oa f 1 , tbe Fmpiro , in short , that it is a 
complete microcosm of tho Empire iloro- 
il '' 11 cannot but prove an eyo-opener to 
we peoples of tho outside world, revealing 
ortign visitors tho reality of tho Empire, 
werawey is an event of paramount im- 
portance in international politics as well 
»i D ,D !ernational economics, and that 
racanin ^ °I Wembley far boyond 

i, spi ‘° °I J Ia failure from an exclusively 
usiness point of view — expenses of cstabhsh- 
J n management not being covered — 
onfe 3 cy bas been reviewed with patriotic 
tnusiasm Articles havo been published 
th m *, mor y of Wembley which are typical of 
9 J-“°K fish frame of mind It lias been 

ascertained that within 1G0 days-tho ntten- 
S averaging about 100.000 a day— 
h.t, . peopl ° carao l0 sco tho Exhi- 
z| Hoa > and these nurabor3 hj*vo been com- 
i * npo 5 a3 exceeding tho population of 
bstralia, Canada, Now Zealand and tho 


white Africa by more than 2,000,000 But 
Uio total attendance is only a “record” as 
tar a3 exhibitions in England are concerned 
It ha« been passed over in bashful silence 
that in round numbers 3 000.000 of them 
wero school boys and school-girls under tho 
care of thur teachers, and, what is more, 
i ■iA^V stnnjt ° l1 tliat kttvecn - r > 000,000 
and .0.000000 peoplo would visit it. It h just 
tho same with other hard facts of statistics : it 
is passed over in silcnco that Wembley falls 
J, h c{\ °o. VjSv ^S bcr ?„ rccor <Iod for Chicago 
^V£rtffl audl ar,3(18sy 32,300,000 , 
1900 . 30000,000) or that Wembley does not 

w ,ih n »h ft r r ni “t rLa u °u . ndraaco wh c» compared 
with tho first exhibition of 1831 (0,000,000). 
Instead of that, it is eraphasisod that tho 

frnm^th “‘""p fr0nl ^ ° VCr tb ° WOrld 

™ st Parts, that they were 

Knronn f . so .*° 40 n !> flon9 - all nations of 
„“ r p ° and America being represented as 
well as nearly all nations of tho lar East , 
and It is not left unsaid that 1 kings and 
5 queens wero among them 

Ho thinks it’s a dreadful placo”, inter- 
jected a member of his family, when, after 
paying bis very first visit to tho British 
hropiro Inhibition, 0 I) g haw wa J 

IS.Mht'r' 1 b? “T""'' 11 « indeed, 

? , *nn ofturcs of tho heavy costa involved 
fantastic as they aro to Central KuropcJ—’ 

■t is estimated that «2,000,000 lias 
boon expended upon it- e ivo bat a 
small idea of tho magnitude of thn 
effort crystallised in Wembloy. It ,, "? 
rather oa.cl.De task to do justice to thj 
vast array of exhibits p,ug, “5 

pavilions, thronged with crouds lh 0 ex- 
hibition IS orordono, makes tho bon,,. 

IZSTV' , bs i nB ranch loo u 
pigglody One feels as if strolling VlS™. i 
a great warehouse rather than a 
And too much of a good thing ^ VZ/T 
nothing The museums np f„a do°„ Z 
country li.ro been plundered , ,,. °L° jig 

Octobo^ritlll.L ”' ‘’to-lari Saturdai,’ 
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different specimens of wool in the 


Australia 

pavilion are lent by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the carved Maori house at the 
side of the classic white New Zealand 
building was stored m the crypt of the same 
Side by side at the stand of 


display — with exhibits of English industry, 
of English agriculture, of English scholarship, 
of English arts, of English Government Hut 
it may be mentioned by the way that they 
have the effrontery to exhibit stolen goods 
the interesting models _of f aD ^ ouS 


museum aiae oy »«- me ^uu ui , .7* w , uffl o*, r 

perfumes there is an elderly lady preaching passenger ships shown by the Whie^ar 

theosophy md v ’“orid£ larges! 


side of the Nobel explosives, manufacturing 
of cream tarts is demonstrated, and immediate- 
ly afterwards you have to bear bath rooms ’ 
Goods, are dinning into your ears, so to 
speak, and you must he glad that there are 
no touts." In the palace of Engineering, 
406 exhibiting firms, all of them aiming at 
placing before the public as much as possi- 
ble, must be content with 278 stalls you 
may imagine with what results 1 Engines are 
treading on each other’s heels, so to speak 
Wherever you look, you get the same im- 
pression. The whole grounds are bespangled 
with advertising kiosks and bungalows of 
Goodwill Societies, etc 

Nevertheless there is one spot which 
affords a comprehensive general survey the 
Empire stadium, ‘the largest arena in the 
world," which can house about 125000 
spectators Situated on the southern eminence 
of the grounds, it is a moat massive and 
impressive, though somewhat gloomy and 
prosy building, towering above all others. 
The stadium dominates the landscape It 
was here that the ‘Pageant of Empire’* 
was presented, occupying three successive 
evenings from beginning to end a dramatic 
representation by 12,000 performers, bringing 
home to man and child a lesson in Imperial 
history and the meaning of the Empire, 
transforming into living reality episodes that 
up till then had been mere history book 
affairs, suggesting the thrilling deeds of 
modern heroism aloDg with those of the 
older time, the whole winding up with an 
apotheosis of Empire In a word, the 
Empire stadium 13 a spot where to take a 
bird’s eye view of the exhibition as well as 
to catch e omething of its innermost 
meaning 

This is not the place where to describe 
exhibits in detail, nor is it worth while to 
produce an exhaustive descnption There 
aro two sets of pavilions of entirely different 
character The larger half of thu whole area 
is crammed— thanks to the lavish scale of the 

_ * Cp a number of irticlea devoted to the 
i a«<nnt of Empire in the third special 
the Tunis Job 29 


those of the “Majestic,” - — - 

liner (56 500 tons), formerly the Bismark 
of the Hamburg America Line, and of tho 
“Homeric” (31,1)00 tons), formerly the 
“Colombus” of the North German Lloyd 
The Palace of Engineering, the Palace of 
Industry and tho Amusement Park con- 
stitute the bulk of the English half of the 
Exhibition The “non-English" part of 
Wembley is a world by itself, a picturesque 
compilation of buildings of all sizes, a 
bewildering variety of styles The peoples 
of the British nations all over the world, 
representatives of many races, can be met 
with here From the four corners of the 
earth, the Empire has sent its treasure, i'S 
wonders, and its wealth, the endless varia- 
tions of which can only bo seen in a series 
of visits, and no “capitalist” wonld be rich 
enough to buy all the things offered for salp- 
Even the very attempt to describe them 
would be an encyclopaedia of the ‘Impenum 
Bntannicum ” 

Meanwhile let us try to form an adequate 
idea of the whole ' From a purely aesthetic 
point of view, it is true, you may say, it IS 
a want of taste to pack within a compara- 
tively small space — the whole of the area 
covering *216 acres — buildings of various 
styles , you may say, it is bad taste to put 
the white silhouette of India Pavilion against 
the background of London mist and drizzling 
rain But you must bear in mind that these 
are insufficiencies as yet beyond the sphere 
of human strength And you never will 
get rid of the impression that all Wembley 
is but a theatre, an image and a simile of 
far-off zones the intrinsic being of which 
cannot be transferred to the Thames. Nay, 
too many of the sacred things of foreign 
parts have been vulgarised and profaned at 
the all British fair, — though a very distin- 
guished sort of fair It must be abundantly 
clear to anybody who has seen the exhibi- 
tion that there is some distinct purpose m 
it tho native and indigenous character oj 
the far-off parts of the Empire is not allowed 
to come to daylight 

Let me give as an instance what must 
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impress itself oa all who ever have seen 
it the Indian pavilion with its court yard, 
lta fretted tracery, and aspiring minarets 
reaching shy ward. Tho architecture breathes 
of the hast , it u designed on the basis of 
the Moghul architecture of Northern India in 
its 17 tb century prime, Dravidian and 
Saracenic features being harmonised into ono 
consistent whole Bat upon entering the 
courts, tho visitor feels disappointed. Thero 
are elephant tusks, there is a section devoted 
to tho wild life of tho jungle, showed by tho 
United Frounces of Agra and Oudh, it is 
true. Bnt there is a strange contrast between 
tho placid dignity of tho outer court and tho 
picture presented within. Thero « plenty of 
convincing and ocular proof of India s 
industrial life and her commercial resources, 
there is an eEectivo representation of modern 
factorin' — but whoever went thero in order 
to cxpencnco the soul of India, must turn 
his back on Wembley and seek elsewbcro 
for his knowledge , nay, ho is positively 
thankful that tho mysteries of India ixuld 
not bo freighted across the ocean It 19 in 
rain that bo looks for documents of that 
spirituality which in reniofo aotiquity 

thousands of years ago, procreated a full 
bloom culture and which perhaps, is just 
now mobilising for a new challenge 

Wherever ho bends bis steps to Bengal or to 
Madras, to the Punjab or to the North West 
Frontier ho is always shewn the samo thing 
nothing but what is English in and about 
them English plants P nglisli (internment 
buildings i,ngli<-h barracks and English Daval 
bases— all of them mamfcstalw ns of a culture 
which, as yet, has not produced evidence to 
support its pretence of posing in th° ro ‘ e °* 
superiority to India s culture of o\u 

Tho samo statement holds good for Uurrna 
as well Outside, it is tho mot picturesque 
of tho many pavilion®, ‘wrupped in tnc 
enchanted atmosphere of tho E ast but insiao 
there 13 nothing but ovidenco of Burma s 
Progies .3 towards "modernisation , of her 
industry and hci commerco 

Whatever may be their occupation E nglish 
teople return homo from India aB er a Ic " 
5 eais, it 13 only a more or lc=s flying Tl< ”* 
they pay to her Tho same holds good with 
l *gMd to India's Pavilion at Wembley India a 
true character is overshadowed by r nglan 
Tho English symphony rings out to 
melcdies, and only to and fro fine and 
delicate sounds of the Far East like tho 
temple bells of Burma— are intermingled 


Whoever Ii 3 ® coroo to Wembley hoping to 
catch tho soul of India or of Coylon, or of 
Hongkong, has returned m utmost disappoint 
ment Uo wa 3 shewn nothing but England in 
the->o dependencies and colonies, and this 
picture, indeed, has been presented to him m 
hundreds of wcansomo rehearsals, so that it 
must impress itself ou him, so that ho can- 
not shut his eyes nor pay no heed to tho 
mighty impression Tho British Empire 
could not bo built up savo by pioneers never 
losing themselves in foreign manners and 
customs never drawing in tho sweet poisons 
of the tropics, never assimilating tho un-earih!y 
ideas of Buddha, but adhering staunchly to 
their inborn principle®, being always tho same, 
remaining Englishmen and thus by their 
steadfast and unswerving will, calling into 
existence another Britain out of ami in tho 
fai ofT parts. This characteristic feature of 
Empire building is adequately demonstrated 
10 Wcmbloy fho visitor is shown England 
m her colonic® and dependencies and that 
appears to he all tho aurago Englishman 
knows of them therewith ho pretends to 
havo a real knowledge of tho most secret 
folds of their heart® In fact, ho knows 
nothing of tho inmost soul of tho®o venerable 
cultures which are to bo suptlhcially in- 
oculated with a British mado sham cmliiati >11 

There are pavilion® it 13 true, where 
Fngland 1® generous and indulgent vvherovir 
sho come® acres® pnmitno cultures 
which cannot mean any danger to her at nil 
Tho native® of Now Zealand and tho Negiots 
of tho Oold Corrt, they arc allowed to 
exhibit their thatched hut® their rojsterious 
drums their wooden idol® their can )o-> a id 
their sido-nrm® vea to exhibit themselves mid 
to display a picture of their lifo true to tho 
nail — so much the more tho I nglish culture 
stands out in hold relief against theirs. 

Wandering further afield in tho I xhibitnn 
you run against a javilion where tho 
dominions and colonics do their utmost in 
order to produco an exhibition of their 
respective work® of art tho Palace of \rt.® 
ono fifth (’) of tho total space bung given 
over tv tho artists the painters and 
tho sculptors, of Indio, Canada Australia, 
Now Zealand, South Africa and 
Burma. But if you expected to realise that 
in new countries art is an expression of now 
life, you have to correct erroneous ideas All 
is based ujion certain models and follows 
certain conventions There is an alarmng 
want of originality aud individuality— so much 
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the more of conventionalism, and, eg, what 
is exhibited by Indian and Burmese 
painters is nothing but “trash” in comparison 
with the wonderful collections of the British' 
Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum 


And how is it with England herself ? The 
galleries are arranged with remarkable skill, 
but if the visitor to London wants to study 
British art, he must turn his back on 
"Wembley and seek elsewhere forhis knowledge 
ho is disappointed by its triviality and in- 
anity No important and commanding 
individualities stand out, all has been petrified 
by tradition, nothing but lull and stand-still 
and stagnation Catalogues say a good deal 
of the 'Ultramodermsts,’ of the ‘Impressionists,’ 
and the ‘Post impressionists,’ and the ‘Cubists , 
but judging from the samples Expressionism 
seems to have past by without a lasting 
impression, nor do Neo classicism and Vensm 
make themselves felt hut very superficially 
It is not the present day that has to tell 
something to the visitor, but it is the past 
as represented by the Retrospective Loan 
Collection and the Six Ages of English 
Furniture,' a series of six apartments starting 
from tho period of Hfigarth 


Tho Palace of Arts in itself is by no 
means a favounto placo for English visitors 
and yet, there is one side-wing that housed 
tho holy shrine of all English pilgrims to 
Wembloy who aro enthusiasts of arts Queues 
are waiting throughout tho day for admission 
to the special gallery given up to the Queen’s 
Lous House, the most remarkablo achieve- 
ment of British Art and Craftsmanship” 
^Official Guide, p 59), a miniature palace 
about 4 */ 1 tons of weight, designed in tho 
style of tho last generation Furniture, 
decoration, and architecture are designed on 
the scalo of 1 inch to tho foot, o g, a four 
inch gramophone, tho records being rather 
smaller than a half penny Nothing has been 
forgotten in this Royal residence, and round 
the hngo plate-glass case flows a never ending 
? f T ‘Sitora. Nearly two thousand 

Sir b FJwm VC 7, } Wd are S ? ld lo havo assisted 
Sir Edwin Lutyens in his work m tho 
1 alaco of Arts, however, it , s out of place! 
Nothing is more typical and expressive 5 
tho unirclc of tho true-born Englishman as 
rt cards his artistic taste. It < 3 
wuh Urn other most popular exhibit, attracting 
SrV 0f attcnUon in Wembley 5 

V° a , Pr r n e , n l 4U ° Q ,a l bulter of ,! >° Pnncd of 
" ales and hi* ranch in Canada. But you 


cannot say you have been in Wembley unless 
you saw it. 

In bad taste though they are, both of 
these exhibits give expression to tho deep 
significance of the British Empire Exhibition 
in a form which is sure to appeal to the 
simple man in the street in the most direct 
way Ihey are not held by the bond of a 
written constitution, their only tie is their 
common loyalty to their King and the Royal 
Family And thus it is easily accounted for 
why all visitors go to see the Queen’s Doll’s 
House and the Prince of Wales made of 
butter 

In fact it is not the Palace of Arts which 
demonstrates the inmost meaning of the 
Empire The moral ties which link together 
the wide spread units of the Empire are 
elsewhere revealed to the foreigner, in a 
pavilion which is far off the Stadium but is 
far from being the least important tho British 
Government Building, a building of massive 
dignity, 6 concrete-cast lions in front, 
including the apartments set aside for the 
King and Queen and members of the Royal 
family Here the Government exhibits what- 
ever it has to show Though it seems to 
have serious reason to complain of the 
attendance, it is most instructive and highly 
important On the lower level of the ‘Court 
of Honour’ there is sunk a well containing a 
large scale contour map .of the world, on 
tho familiar Mercator projection, set in 
miniature liquid oceans, whero tiny model 
6hips are going up and down tho- Empire 
ways Branching off from the court aro the 
exhibition galleries whero are modelled a 
series of British battles from Hastings to tho 
period of tho Great war In tho lower part 
of the Pavilion there is also tho ‘Admiralty 
Theatre’ where stories of military campaigns 
aro staged, tho Raid on Zeebruggo proving 
an exceedingly popular spectacle, far more 
than the bombing of London by night shown 
by tho Air Ministry 

In short, it is in tho British Government 
Pavilion that the foreign visitor can realiso 
and must realiso tho moral ties of tho Empire. 
Neither tho Palace of Arts nor tho culture 
of tho subjugated peoples as represented in 
their respective pavilions, are tho mam 
purport of Wembley England’s power is tho 
culture of the British Empiro just as Romos 
P® wer y as the culture of tho Roman Empiro. 

Power” is tho leading idea of Wembley as 
a whole, and considered from tins point of 
viow, there is no doubt that it can hardly 
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fail to strike even the least complacent 
citizen with a deep patriotism and a roaring 
pride ol race, being, as it is, a truo reflexion 
of how England has moulded tfco globe and 
how she is preparing to model it henceforth. 

And what else are the inner meaning 
and the ori"ual purposes of Wembley * 

Un filling!? we ca>t a backward glance 
at the first exhibition ot lSol the opening 
scene of which has been enthusiastically 
described by Thackeray , and more than once, 
exhibit* of 18ol arc put sido by side with 
those of 102-1 (e g, model needle-making and 
a kitchen range, both of them in tho I'ahco 
of IndustryX 18ol symbolised England 
haring snccc-»fully surmounted the dangers 
of ISIS as implied above all in tho Irish and 
the Chartist problems 1921 symbolizes 
England haring successfully nercomo tho 
most threatemg perils which tho Emptro up 
to this day ha.» ever faced 

When declaring tho Exhibition open tho 
King said 


I pra> that by tho t leasing of Ood il uuj 
cowl ico to the unity and prosperity of all m> 
and to tho price and well Loins of the 
n.lCp eg., Wembley Guide— Daily News 
oa^p 8) 


Tho Loaguo of Nations Uhiod however, 
so profusely commented upon in tho Anglo- 
oaxon countries, visitors really need troublo 
to find, it has a very very poor kio»k behind 
tho moat impressivo British Government 
bO'l d iog This contrast, is it mtcntionaP 
ibo peace and well being at tho world 
well bnt as England conceives it. And 
bow these complimentary words arc inter 
preted, 13 best illustrated by tho othcial 
souremr 


Tho design of the Gold casket gives eloquent 
expression to tho Snint ottmpiro. Tho World 
resting on four British Lions is indicative of tho 
importance the British frmpiro wields in the 
affairs of tho W orlil ’ {Official Guide, p. 5C) 


Tho task of naming tho streets and 
avennes in tho Exhibition grounds picked 
oat with globa lanterns was dono by 
Rudyard Kipling, “tho Poet of Empire,’ and 
Kipling has specially written “tho Song of 
tho Brtdgo ’ which holds together tho 
farious events in tho production of tho 
Pageant of Empire. 

Prom a purely political point of view, 
the purposes of tho Exhibition as set out m 
tho official literature were as follows — 
r, “(1) To maho tho different rices of tho British 
■fcropira better known to each other, ana w 


to dvtnonatrato to tho people of Britain tho almost 
illimitable possibilities of thi Dominions, Colonics, 
ana J-MKnaenc.es overseas."* 

hirst of all tho purpose for which 
Wembley was started was to bring homo to 
tho Empire a deeper sen-.o of tho kinship of tho 
peoples of tho Leaguo of Hriti'-h Nations, 
and therewith to strengthen tho sentimental 
ties of tradition and servico that bind to- 
gether tho many and wide-spread units of 
tho whole 


During last summer, larger numbers of 
visitors from tho Dominions and Colonics 
overseas havo b<en drawn to Fngland than 
havo ever beforo como to that island in any 
one jcir From tho four corn or* of tho 
earth they havo como with tho big liners of 
tho vanou* shipping groups , they ha\o 
como from tho uttermost parts of tho ocean, 
from tho whole of tho English speaking 
world Wembley !ia> produced an latmiato 
exchange of idea* of opinions and of points 
of view which is likely to provo fir moro 
worth than tho occasional and formal con- 
ferences of a fow leaders It has led to tho 
renewing of old tics and tho formation of 
now ones to tho development of mutual 
friendship and knowledge Heprcscntncs 
from tho British countries of U 10 old and 
tho now worlds havo como to mutual 
sympathies and mutual understanding 

But tho main purposo as set out in tho 
official publications was to bring homo to 
tho heart of tho Empiro what tho hnipiro 
is and what it stands for In fact, Wembley 
afforded a splendid opportunity of diffusing 
information concerning territories of which 
tho average English public hitherto had 
little knowledge To many millions of 
people tho very names of tho various colo- 
nics of tho British hm pi ro were altogether 
unknown When stepping msido tho door-* 
way of many a pavilion they stood appalled 
at tho moasuro of their ignoranco Many 
millions camo by water and land to learn of 
things surpassing tho knowledge of all hut 
a few economic and political students . they 
all have lighted upon something of which 
the? previously were not aware Womb S 
may bo supposed to havo an education^ 
influence of far reaching character Ton 
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normal service have been run in order to 
transport millions of people from tho English 
towns and tho English country sido to tho 
pavilions pouring out the wonders of tho 
far off parts and tho wealth of distaut lands 
Many manufacturing firms brought their 
work people and ofhco staffs by special 
excursion that they might obtain from 
their own experience a clearer view of tho 
assets of the Empire as a whole And they 
were taught a great object les&on of tho 
latest achievements of Imperial history 
Wembley has at least rubbed into them tho 
actual knowledge that they do hate a world 
embracing Empire that they truly have a 
great heritage It has brought home to them 
a seuse— however vague— of the responsibi 
hues which citizenship of the British 
Empire involves It has brought a fresh 
realisation of the great work yet to be done 
and of the problems which are still ahead 
And if it has done tl is work of education 
that in itself is no small thing 
w Fr ! °. ra “ n educational point of view 
Wembley has been au experiment on a largo 
scalo Both old and joune can make tho 
gland tour of the Empire they mdulgo in 
passing by boats on tho Lake from India to 
Now Zealand to take breakfast in Australia 
to take tea in HongKong and to find a very 
pleasant haven of rest and dinner m too 
dining car on the tram to the west of 
the pavilion of South Africa. Wherever 
lo ° k , lhere 1S machinery m motion and 
tne wheels are going wound 

"Wembley has realised the value of the 
cinema as a recruiting agency Nearly all 
the pavilions have their attendant cinema 
theatres at which for the purpose of propa 
ganda programmes of special films are 

T, ° Sl rr g lllustratln g every aspect 
of life and industry ,n the Dominions and 
these flee shows have been crowded each 

Quite apart from the Imperial Scout 

from b AuaS 1 l °.° V 5 la “ ln the St » dl “” 

\r. AUg , 1 to Au gust 8 there were 
J ”?’ 1 ,J eme4 ra " ks of small boys and girls 
under the care of their teachers It is 5 
mated that over 5 millions of school children 
C&hibfho Wemble / For months before 

Stody ias ,„n?d ” \ Bnll <’<“* of Empire 

ctuoy was issued reaching within a few 


not only for reduced railway fares and ad 
mission but for rccogmtiou of tho visit as an 
item of education Special hostels were 
prepared at X’ark ltoyal and Dollis Hill m 
order that they might thoroughly study all tho 
tilings which wero often dealt with very 
tersely in their school books 

I content myself with these illustrations 
of tho educational aspect of Wembley 

Tho success is still to bo proved Tor 
tho moment it is of course au intaDgiblo- 
thing and it remains to bo seen whether the 
seed will bear tho destined fruit. It cannot 
be overlooked that thcro seemed to bo 
somo slackening m allegiaDco to tho Empire- 
and that tho imagination of tho Empire was 
a little slow in catching firo for Wembley 
But it seems not unreasonable to believe 
that tho ties of sentiment that bind tho 
peoples together have been streDgtnened 
a^mn and that tho imperial idea, mspito of 
all party intrigues has been stabilised onco 
moro. 

It is for tho future alono to givo answer 
whether Werabloy has created a more activo 
interest of tho ordinary citizen in matters 
of Imperial concern Tho Empire needs 
activo service Werabloy was started as a 
practical and a most instructive emigration 
agency One of the main objects of tho 
Pavilions of the Dominions is to demonstrate 
tho advantages of over sea settlement and 
to further it as much as possible 

Britain — to the Empiro ’* Tho emigration 
movoment has, of course its bearing on tho 
problem of British unemployment The 
labour markets of Great Britain are already 
crowded and overstocked Therefore it is 
argued that now is the time when tl e Mother 
Country has to quicken the interest in her 
rich domains as a home for her surplus 
population that England unable to find 
profitable employment for great numbers of 
her people should make greater efforts 
efficiently directed and controlled to settle 
somo of the qualified unemployed in the 
wide empty spaces which are waiting for 
them at the same time consolidating the 
structure of the I mpire 

Discussions of parties and statesmen I ave 
resulted in the Empire Settlement Act, which 
became law in May 1)22 It is entitled 
An Act to make better Provision for further 
ing British Settlement in His Majesty s 


,, JDtle a Poem by Alfred Noyes printed for 
the first time in the second special l section (May 
24) of the Times of London 
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Oversea Dominions and provides far reaching 
schemes for assistance in re pect of passages, 
initial allowances, training and otherwise 
For the encouragement of emigration the 
Act provides a sum of £3 000000 a year for 
the next 13 years In actual fact less than 
half a million pounds has been spent and 
progress is painfully slow 

All Dominions and Colonies are crying 
out for settlers There is au embarrassment 
of riches— all they lack is population Their 
white population needs re-mforcement There 
is a present need for a more equitable 
redistribution of the Empire s white popula 
tion The empty spaces overseas must be 
peopled with British citizens of energetic 
and enterprising character AU of the 
Pavilions place before the visitor the oppor 
tnnitie* open to emigrants and the hope 
which undeveloped countries hold out to 
settlers from the old country They try to 
awaken m them a desire of seeking a new 
life Everywhere there are settlement bureaux 
complete with veritable pyramids of pampb 
lets setting forth the living conditions 
Living expenses are lower’ ’ rents and foods 
are cheaper 1 and last not least— the public 
boding the British rate of income-tax oppres 
sive — light taxation 1 In short the discussion 
is running mainly on emigration as an ox 
pedient for ameliorating existing adverse 
conditions, fcSus appealing to the purse- 
instincts of the true-born English middle 
classes of Puritan descent 

The centre of the propaganda is met 
with in the Over sea Settlement Gallery of 
the British Government PavilioD including 
models and designs illustrating the progress 
and prospects of Empire settlement Free 
hand books are available regarding the 
various dominions and experts are in attend 
ance to gi7e information and advice to 
enquirers. It is driven home to the visitors 
that there are to the square mile id the 
United Kingdom 482 persons m South Africa 
32 m Canada 2 4 in Australia lb m 
Southern Rhodesia less than 1 

Pictures show graphically the migration 
movement during the years from 1SS4 to 
1913 From 1904 13 one third of the 
Persons leaving the United Kingdom setUed 
111 the United States of America. In 1923 
the total of skilled tradesmen in the metal 
and engineering trade leaving for the U S 
was nearly 500 in excess of the men who 
left for other parts of the Empire Hence 
forth no emigrant ought to go to foreign 


countries and bo lost to the Empire Forsake 
the foolish idea that British Dominions are 
foreign countries 1 

Owing to the climate a good lot of 
territories tropical or sub tropical is quite 
unsuitable for permanent settlement by the 
inhabitants of Great Britain Opportunities 
are almost entirely in the Dominions Canada 
Newfoundland Australia New Zealand 
South Africa and Rhodesia 

To judge from my personal experience 
Australia and New /"aland make especial 
appeal to the British settler displaying a 
most extensive propaganda by meaus of 
an infinity of leaflets Though in Australia 
there weie strong opponents to immigration 
mainly representatives of the Labour Party 
and trade unions the British and Australian 
Go _ ernments have come to an agreement 
that British settlers with a minimum capital 
of £300 may obtain prepared farms in 
Australia, the necessary further money for 
stock and equipment being advanced by the 
State Governments Western Australia runs 
a big scheme for organised group or com 
munity settlement, being m operation for 
about 2 years but rather "ostly in its 
initial stages it is hoped to settle 75000 
people within 3 years Rhodesia sets forth 
the low rate of her income tax Married 
persons whose income is less than £1 000 
per annum pay no income-tax The 
Dominion of Canada “the granery of the 
Empire absorbs now a days the lion s share 
of British settlers The Canadian National 
Railway Company and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company the twin pavilions of 
which flank the Dominion Pavilion have 
signed an agreement in accordance with the 
terms of the hmpire Settlement Act for the 
settlement of families on farms of their own 
on the routes of their railways New 
Brunswick and Ontario make a free giant 
of 100 to 200 acres of forest land on coudi 
tions of residence and cultivation to any 
setUer over 18 years of age. In Canada 
there is a special Soldier Settlement Act. 
191D providing highly favourable terms for 
Imperial ei servicemen A most important 
branch of the Over Sea Settlement Committee 

SjtaJhW* 7 °' ersea s "«'ement 

of British Women taking care of house bold 
workers hospital nurses home-helps etc 
even advancing loans in specially approved 
eases to help with the passage money It 
present domestic servants under 17 rece.™ 
free passages to Ivew Zealand while Canada 
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assists them by way of a loan up to tho 
whole cost of transportation if necessary , 
all through the Dominions there is a clamour 
for efficient domestic help A number of 
schemes have been arranged with various 
Philathrophic Societies, who are dealing with 
special classes of persons, eg tho Catholic 
Federation the Methodist Brotherhood, tho 
S P C K, the Y M C A Nor has tho 
Salvation Army been laggard sinco in October, 
1903, tho Emigration Department came into 
existence The Church Army is making plans 
for an extension of Church Army Overseas 
Settlement work in Australia All of these 
private agencies aim at giving the necessary 
human touch” to the machinery of emigration 
by arranging for reception and introduction, 
etc 

An infinity of leaflets and handbooks have 
been distributed araoDg tho visitors making 
appeal to the one or the othor class of 
would be settlers, eg, single men, single 
womeD, adult emigrants with their families, 
widows with families, boys and girls— all of 
them are subjects of attention 

But the especial appeal is to the farmer 
who can make a much better start on a 
given capital in the Dominions than in Great 
Britain, while mechanics, labourers and 
factory hands, both skilled and unskilled, are 
warned against leaving in search of employ- 
ment they are only occasionally m demand 
on special requisitions Ihe Dominions 
being in the mam agricultural countries, 
openings for artisans or industrial workers of 
any kind are few They all oppose strongly 
an influx which, quite apart from the dwell 
mg shortage might disorganise the congested 
local labour market They aim at counteract- 
ing the tendency of settlers to drift into the 
already overcrowded big towns They are 
keen to fill the prairie and the bush, the 
virgin lands Land which has lam dormant 
for years and years, is to be put under 
the plough Those unexperienced m 
farm work may undergo a course of training 
often provided free in order to gam ex- 

JTK a iR d n k w Wledge , o f local conditions 
fof’fWh 18 ;? lle , mor ‘ ; d Settlers Association’ 
h i f , ncal offer* a free course to 
intending settlers with capital thus trying tc 
Carr T y hp °“ work started by Cecil Rhodes. 

7 b , . e ,s * Ter ,y great demand for young 

»P°n l b. S3 

i*oy wanted' i S the title of a leaflet 

realised 'that* a ^ venturo and romance It is 
realised that young trees are transplanted 


more succcsfully than old There are special 
organisations for promoting the emigrations 
of lads and boys, who can bo employed and 
trained by selected farmers tho boys being . 
under Government supervision, and ultimately 
aro hoped to run their own farms and to 
become farmers on their own account 

In short the immediate transplantation of 
settlers is emphasised as a matter of vital 
importance, which must take place if the 
Empire is to continue its achievements And 
indeed it is a problem deeply affecting the 
existence of the British Empire, a problem 
with whoso solution it stands or falls • 

It is no edsy matter to say whether 
Wembley has proved a migration agent or not. 
Many millions, it is true, have had actual contact 
with tho other Bntams beyond the seas and 
have taken away with them, to read at leisure, 
literaturo concerning them Representatives, 

0 g, of iiustralia anil South Africa havo 
made a great fuss about the many enquiries 
from would bo settlers, about people who 
have either gone to tho colonies since the 
Exhibition opened or who notified them of 
their intention of so doing But on the 
^hole English newspapers reviewing Wembley 
with exaggerated praise, aro curiously silent 
as far as oversea settlement is concerned It 
may bo brought back to the reader s mind 
that life in the Dominions in no way means 
little work and high pay, that Rrm work is 
hard and means long hours, that wages are 
low at first, that life on isolated farms is 
loneliness, that only strong and sound people 
are fit to rough it After all is said, wo 
may doubt whether Wembloy has prepared 
the way for the greater efficiency in the 
distribution of the population and therefore 
may be hailed as a success Whatever the 
future holds in store, it is a starting point, 
rather than a winning post 

Empire settlement is impossible without 
Empire trade As not being an expert I 
shall not give a detailed account of the 
purely commercial aspect of Wembley, and 
commercial results will be more difficult to 
survey within the near future than political 
Wembley was, m the words of the Prince 

01 wales, the shop window of the Empire” 


cours? RlfnfTK b 7 way that or 
exc tided Whether” 1 ^ an 1 Parentage are 

SSes not mteJest BrX lSSg,b h,dl 
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WEMBLEY. AS 'STUDIED BY A GERMAN SCHOLAR 


The bconomy Conference being held in 1923, 
Wembley was to bo a second and an un- 
official Conference of the British nations all 
the more efficacious 

Stcienion, Chairman of the 
Exhibition Board has stated tho commercial 
purposes a3 follow., 

(1) “To f cd, in the development and utifi-ation 
oi the raw materials of the Empire, new sources 
. (-’) To foster utcr Imperial 
trade and open fresh world maikets for Dominion 
and nome products • 


In tho first place, tho immeasurable wealth 
f a ' v niatenals in tho colonies is to bo 
utilized, is to bo turned into hard cash Tho 
Dominions arc clamouring as much for capital 
as for settlers. England, "though endeavouring 
to develop tho valuo of her colonies by 
means of ber big finances, though, o g„ 
budding up tho wholo of tho Indian railway 
system with her money.r baa not yet done 
what she ought to , finance is an eternal 
bug bear m most of tho Dominions. It is 
estimated that there is now invested in 
Canadian industry S 330,000,000 of British 
^ a Sa*“st thrico a3 much of American Capital 
Au of the Dominions roako efforts towards 
r rac * 10n of Capital for tho development 
of the resources by showing tho capacity for 
investment They try to bring homo to tho 
financiers tbeir potentialities as a field for 
investment as well as for speculative adventure , 
experts aro in attendance to answer all 
enquiries. Tho latest of tho British self 
governing colonics, Rhodesia, which in 
audition to being a largo producer of gold, 
is exporting moro chrome *oro than any 
country m tho world, displays a splendid 
propaganda South Africa, tho mines of which 
ore producing sixty percent of tho world’s 
gold, impresses tho visitor no less by tho 
cool matter-of-fact character of her leaflets. 
*' ew Zealand makes good use of tho news- 
papers as far ns possible Ontario points out 
her mineral wealth, giving away cartloads of 
very well designed mtneralogical maps St 
uelena, Ascension, Tnsfan do Cunha <in tho 
booth African Pavilion), small a» thoy are 
"* them aro distributing largo numbers of 
informative pamphlets, issued very often in 
co-operation with tho re3pcctivo shipping 
companies Attracting capital by means of 
appealing to tho tourists and sportsmen is 
another peculiar feature of ‘•omo leaflets 
Acwfoundland, selected by tho late Lord 
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This statement is not quite 
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NoithchfTo as the sifo for the giant mills at 
Grand Falls which aro to supply paper for 
tho various Ilarraswortii publication*, dwells 
on her place, a* “tho Norway of the New 
World.” As far a3 my experience gees, 
Johaune^berg and Port Llizabetfi aro foremost 
in advertising. 

Of just tho saino importance and still 
moro emphasised is tho other point of 
commercial purposes “to foster mter-Iinpcna! 
trade and open fresh world markets for 
Dominion and homo products,” as Lord 
btovenson has it That is tho reason why 
you aro told so many stones of railways, of 
ports and of shipping Imc3. Communications 
and transport aro mitten of tho uttermost 
moment to tho British nations. First of all 
English agriculture and English industry is 
to bo promoted Let mo giro a faw examples 
of sections that mako especial appeal to tho 
visitor lhero aro tho breeding of poultry 
and tho output of eggs l“use British Eggs ‘"I 
there aro British toys and British musical 
instruments , thcro aio tho industries of 
British Silk (Leek) and of British laco 
I Nottingham, Ayrshire!, thcro is a display of 
Bntish-mado boot3 and shoes. Tho chemical 
section has involved an expenditure of 
i. 100.000 They had somo reason in doing it 
indeed In 1022 tho imports to India of 
German dyeing stuff was H times as big as 
the amount brought from tho United Kingdom^ 
India on the wholo appears to bo tho sore 
point of tho commercial as well as tho 
political system* 

Both tho United States and Canada are 
felt as competitors to British industry with 
over increasing returns of goads oxchanged 
with India "Iho amount of American film 
imported to India is enormously in excess of 
that brought from any other country m tho 
world, including Groat Britain 

Tho furthering of English industry J3 
only ono aspect of tho question Within tho 
v.st otpanso lithe British Empire practically 
»11 the rear materials rc<iuircj aro to bo 
loutij in suthciont iiuantitics Goods which 
Eogland cannot supply aro to bo exchanged 
lbo , bo " I,J „ s °f ‘to component pSrts 
ot tho British Commonwea th First of all 
England hemlf that is taught hcnco 
lorth to order nothing but Irom inlbin tho 

o! 

ssMys »rtu [ fisaafsS 

Cawnporo Bolshevist eonsmranv 3 DOr o£ 
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Empire The frieze in the Oversea Settle- 
ment Gallery makes it clear that the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom is largely 
dependent on outside sources, mainly foreigu 
countries 

Some figures may bo quoted to demon- 
strate the imports coming from foreign 
countries Of the total imports of sugar, 
about 75 p c, came from outside the Empire, 
of foodstuffs in cans and bottles more than 
8J p c., of cotton more thau 95 p. c , of 
tobacco 95 p c , of bananas 88 p. c, of 
wood and timber 85 p c, of citrus fruits 
83 p a, etc Wembley is devoted to the 
extension of trade between tho Mother 
Country and tho various Dominions and 
colonies Immense propaganda is made for 
Indian tea and Canadian apples Au«tnlia 
is fighting to get into the British market and 
to drive out the * best Dauish ’ and the “best 
Butch 3 here is an Australian vineyard 
in full bearing, etc 

In a word, Wembley is an effort to 
lealise the idea of a self supporting Empire 
I he doctuno of a self contained Empire’ is 
pei haps, above all, the great lesson of 
Wembley It is the moral that may bo 

rS mZ messases of tb0 

The attainment of suen objectives will not 
bo one of the first fruits of the Exhibition , 
if r±° f - r 1 J ec ‘* s,ty be s P r ead over a period 
♦ ^! le , Eni P ,ro 1S not at present self- 

Gi? a t e Sr.i ° D J “ fr “ ctloa of the supplies of 
uieat Britain come* from within the Empire 
In many of its territories, it is confronted 

!hfln n , ( n i 0St Q t a * ggressiTe trade ° 0Iu petitor 
the United States— represented by a parti- 
cularly strong contingent of visitors -possess 
^v!If rBhemiDg prepondeiance. A special 
C ft”? campaign had to bo carred out in 
fcjouth America by bombarding with letters 
the important buyers. The increasing control 

America of cane sugar supplies is proving 

international „ “Tf "“i 
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of markets for all British goods. Visitors- 
from abroad, it is true, have come to see the 
products put iu the shop window Re- 
presentatives from tho pavilions have made 
a great fu-s about orders received and 
Specific trado enquiries made by buyers from 
without tho Empire , they aro making confident' 
comments concerning the future trada It 
cannot bo doubted that thcio havo been many 
concrete examples of tho actual trado during: 
the exhibition But it would bo ill consider- 
ed to moasuie tbo lesults by the actual busi- 
ness done It is a question for tho future to 
determmo whether Wembley has- been 
productive of lasting good in extending the- 
markets for England and her colonies 

And tho same hoLds good with regard to- 
tho development of mtei-Impcrial trade in all 
its ramifications For tho moment; the- 
Australian wiues aro gaining in prestige and 
popularity, for the moment there are remark- 
able returns relating to New Zealaud butter, 
A stiong committee has been appointed to 
organiso a scheme which will bring together 
sellers and buyers of tho Empire Bub 
fnturo success depends largely on tariff policy, 
the principles of which do uot appear to bo 
settled In 1923, preferential tariffs have been 
promised, which are based on a protectionist 
system And as yet, free trade is the idol 
worshipped by the laigest numbers of the- 
English people Od the other hand, the 
young industry of India clamours for effectivo 
protection against British competition In 
Canada.the woollen manufacturers aie demandmg: 
higher duties against British imports, and it 
is also claimed that the boot and shoe industry 
is seriously affected by British competition, 
ibe problem of an all British-customs Union 
seems to increase in di&cnlty mstead of 
approaching solution 

. SI ? D ?t? P 1 1 bave triei * to S 1Te a rongh 
sketch of Wembley as well as a general review 
» a a °hieved British newspapers- 

ha.e defined it us “the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of tho Empire”. At- 
present it u impossible to assess the results- 
with any degree of accuracy For the tune- 
being it may be supposed that the Unity of 
b j S b t ee ? st reugthened and that- 
t i ra ( d j of T ,t;> com Ponent parts lias 
been stimulated It will be sometime before 
ca ? f ga,I J som ® idea as to whether success- 

L We must see 

whether direct advantages haie been derived 
r X ,k US1 , V , e Propaganda of Empire 
settlement, whether the demand for investment. 
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<f capital will be answered and finally, hare to bo woo At all events, Wembley lias 

■whether tho all British commercial unity will revealed to tho world which aro tho schemes 

be vigorous enough to open fresh markets of for tho future “He that hath an ear let him 

Iho world. The British bmpiro appears to hear 

bave a future but it is a fituro that will March 0 19’5 


EARLY RECOLLLOTIONS 

B% \ \GL\DK V WTHOUPTY 
11 


V Wild Boraoon 

I T should have been stated at 11 o outset 
of tho chronicles of my early iropres 
sions that hfo in tho mofus il is very 
•different from to vn life and I recall my 
wild recklcssncs3 as a boy with considerable 
"trepidation Most of tho m schief in shell 
wo revelled was innocent, but it vas full 
of serious bodily danger to which wo net or 
gavo a moments thought I was alvujs 
the most daring and careless in our set l 
was born at Motihan tho sadar station of 
the Champaran district near tho Terais of 
I'epal and my father was again transferred 
to this station when I was about e ght jears 
-of 8go My mother died hero after a fo v 
months \Ve lived in a houso belonging to 
tho Maharaja of Betiah and called tho 
<hhaom (camp) of Betiah In front of tho 
houso was a big > taidati. In Motihan small 
ponie3 aro used a3 pack animals in tho sarao 
way as donkeys and bullocks aro used 
elsewhere Caravans of 6raall traders used to 
bring these pomes to tho maidati and tho 
mien removed tho packs turned tho animals 
oat to graze after hobbling them with a bit 
of ropo tied round tho forelegs and then 
marched off to tt o bazaar with tho packs. 
Tho moment the men were out of sight I 
u^d to let out a war wl oop and that was 
the signal for tl o ecstacy of joy r *dc« tho 
only price for which was a number of falls 
from our circus horses I redo bare back 
with the rope transferred from tbe feet to 
the mouth of tho horse for rein 15 and I fell 
off half a dozen times every day with no 
worse effects tlan a swelled limb when tno 
frig! teccd lone happened to placo one of 
•its unshod hooves over some pait of roy 


body Tl oso wero my lint lessons la riding 
and later on I bccamo a fearless rider when 
I had jonics of my own I carry honouratlo 
scan of tl e teeth of do„s and a monkey and 
of on operation under ell reform wl cn a 
pcco of wood was extracted from my arm 
pit 

At Rbaghlpur vl on I was some years 
older my con taut companion in mil fr lies 
was my cousin soroo years youDger than 
myself J \ Oupta no r a senior Bengal 
Civilian and Commissioner of tl u [’residency 
Division There was a funny priest from tho 
templo of Burhanath who always lulled us 
with a quaint blessing BY ias« M A pass 
7 A pass 1 Wo lost no time in obtaining 
theso degiccs by jumping down into hankar 
pits half full of loose red earth tho idea 
bciDg that tho deeper tl o pit tho I igher tho 
degreo to which we wero entitled in tho 
University of PitsJen ' F atcr on when it 
came to Iho real thing my littlo cousin got 
the M A degree all right whilo I Bupposo I 
got tho / A degree for I never obtained 
any other 1 I havo no regrets howover, for 
to this romping out door lifo I owo my 
health and my lovo of nature 


Olr Pundit 

Iu my niDlh or Icnlh year I joined ono 
of the lowpr foims of tho Government school 
at Chapra in tl o fearan district m Bibar 
T! oro was nothing to complain of as regards 
tho teact ers wilh whom I got on very well 
but tl o Pundit who took our cla s in Hindi 
was a more difficult proposition lie was 
a dominie of an approved type corpulent 
shabbily dressed and loud Toiccd Ho was a 
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martinet without any idea of discipline He 
used to scratch various parts of his body 
constantly and made extraordinary contortions 
and grimances during the operation I have 
no idea of his learning but I do not think 
it was very profound He was certainly very 
much lacking in worldly wisdom and average 
commonsense His son, a big, hulking 
lad several years older than the other boys 
and a promising replica of his father, was 
in our class and generally at the bottom of 
it He was without doubt the dullard of the 
class, and did very badly in all examinations, 
but when it came to Hindi his father, who 
was the examiner gave him the highest 
number of marks in the whole class with 
unvarying impartiality When the Pandit 
entered tho class room some of the mischiev 
ous boys in our class u£ed to greet him with 
joined hands raised to tho forehead and tho 
words Panditji, pronoun” (for pranama), 
and the prompt reply was benchopary 
( CWnf? ) stand upon the bench*” The 
Pundit did not know the meaning of the 
word pronoun,” and ho never inquired 
but ho was convinced that it was a dis- 
respectful word He was alliterative while 
scolding the boys When ho found any boy 
inattentiro ho used to say’purrh pash (<■{.> ) 
read, you brute, ” though brutes have never 
been known to read a book Somo sly 
of mischief would ask, “ Punditji what is 
tho sandhi (compound) of gagau aa 

cat then chatty, and ubahan (3*5* a ropo) ?” 
A rope is tied to a chattv for drawing water 
and that was tho real sandhi but tho Pundit, 
had aDy sense of humour, would 
blandly reply, It is quito a simplo sandhi, 
gagai yubahan (iNfon)' - When CXC0Sslvely 
annojed with any boy he threatened to report 
<V5 ’ n8 ‘* (headmaster) but ho ucver did 
so Jot ho was as t.mid as a rabbit and was 
EE .f'V' headmaster than tho 

dT 1* . When ‘ho Inspect ir of 
l 1 , 0 iai1 tho alarming lubit of 

A ItOU&Np roi AN OilNLU 

01 C1 “P" at this 
Civilian named Cook II 0 


was a short youug man who liad a big- 
notion of himself and was said to bo very 
offensive in Ins ways One afternoon Mr 
Cook was driving iu his trap to Revilganj, a 
small town a few miles to tho west of 
Chapra There was a Mahomedan fakir 
sitting by the roadside, and because this man 
did not get up and salam the Magistrate 
Saheb Mr Cook slashed him across the face 
with Ins whip as he drove past The fakir 
remained sitting without any word of pro- 
test or complaint. He had in his hand one- 
of those gnarled and twisted horns so 
frequently carried by men of his order Mr 
Cook returned after a couple of hours, and 
the fakir jumped up in front of the dogcart, 
yelling in an uuearthly fashion and shouting 
curses and flourishing his formidable weapon 
Tho horse shied violently and came 
to a dead stop, and beforo tho syce 
could come to tho help of his master 
the fakir struck Mr Cook a violent blow id 
the moutb with the horn in his hand cutting 
open the magistrate’s cheeck and knocking 
out two of his front teeth. It was getting 
dark at the time and Mr. Cook’s assailant 
coolly disappeared after avenging ‘the un- 
provoked assault upon himself Mr Cook 
returned home bruised and bleeding, and 
bad to keep to his room for several days 
The police made a diligent search for the- 
fakir, but the mau was never found 


TulFvli of nil Miami 

At Bhagalpur we had once for a guest 
an Inspector of Police from Bengal Ho was- 
a flue figure of a man, portly aud broad- 
fronted, his broad face stamped with the 
high authority of tho polico On the day of 
his arrival I had to entertain him as my 
lather had to attend to his duties m court 
Our guest recouuted to mo his exploits as a 
police officer and his smart captures of 
notorious thieves and daring dacoits until ho 
loomed beforo my unsophisticated imagina- 
tion as a veritable paladin of romance Iho 
conversation ‘lien turned to the few sights of 
Bhagalpur and how Mr Koj (ti at being the 
name of the guest) proposed to see them 
l Had two pontes to ndo at that time ono 
was aw Into gcldiug, somewhat bigger than 
a galloway, sleek and welt fed , tho other 
was a little bay pony, purchased for a few 
rupees duuug a famine Both were quiet 
animals. Iho only vice, if it can bo called 
a vice, that tho whito horse had was that 
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ho obj ctcd to a no r rider by lowering bis 
head aol neignmg shrill), but bo neither 
btic*tJ tur reared and neur tried to throw 
oT hii rider I a,kcd Mr R>y whether he 
would luo to „o out for a ride and wt ctl tr 
ho was accustomed to ndm g lie llared out 
at one.* at this question V crack police othcer 
like him art to ridm„ * Ho would like 
to see the horse that could uustat him Was 
Dot much of h * time spent m thu saddle, 
ani did ho nit break a fiery stallion which hu 
brother o beers wero afraid t j ndo 0 That 
settled the qarstion and in tho aft<ra>ou 
when my father asked Mr Itoy whether ho 
would go out for a vlme Mr Uiy replied 
that he preferred to ride Vcc rdiugly after 
my father had left m his carnage tho t to 
ponies wero brought out and I mounted 
the “farnia) pony l had my sUvptcnns 
when 1 saw Mr Hoy climbing on to the 
saddle with dilbculty with tho help f two 
tragedy quickly followed I was as 
lean as a jockey and a nimblo lightweight 
and the bone had seldom known any other 
nder Be nldered and outraged by the 
tremendous mass of avoirdupois on 1 is tack 
the ho no expressed his in lignxtion in tho 
Usual way, but ho did not stir a fx»tand 
made no other movement But tho shrill 
neigh was enough for Mr Itoy who c eyes 
protruded with terror as if a li n had roared 
in front of 1 tm lie threw away tho reins 
his feet slipped from tho stirrups and ho fell 
slowly but heavily to tho ground I jumped 
of ray pony and ru>>bcd ti his i istince but 
tho moment I touched him ho screamed out 
that all his bonLS wero br kon aid ho could 
net bear tho touch of a finger It required 
considerable persuasion and h' r six men 
to lift and carry him to the sitting room 
where ho was laid on a heap f cushions l 
had t> listen to his lamcntati ns and to 
repeat eay <jxy was sympathy until ray 
fatlcr arnu 1 aod was soon folio ved by tto 
doctor Mr Hoy was moaning and groaning 
all tie time that tho doctor examined him 
Tie doctor thcncamo out of tho ro>m acc m 
paaied by my father and l eckontd me to 
follow him In tho next r»ori the uictor 
asked me, \ou wero with Mr K»y Did tho 
horso throw him very heavily I replied 
that Mr Itoy had thrown himself for Uio 
horse had uot moved a step in 1 had dono 
nothing to unseat oven an ordinary rider 
Tho doctor and my father smiled and tho 
doctor said ' Tho man 13 m >ro frightened 
than hurt fhoro 9 nothing tho matter with 


him. \t dinner time Mr Roy protested 
that ho was si O riovously hurt that ho could 
not swallow a morsel of food, but ho was 
pets mded to eat a little and ended by taking 
a learty meal In a fe r days he was immog* 
about as usual and was (refuse in his ex 
previous of gratitude but the subject of 
riding was taboo Mr Hoy was ono of my 
early difappuntnents, for tint burly police- 
man was a fraud if ever there was one and 
my lion j roved t> bo tho other animal that 
bad donned the lion s skin 

Tiil Masks icon tin. Ji\ re. 

lu a provioui paragraph I made a brief 
reference to tho presence of wild animats 
in the town of Bhagalpur when thu Ganges 
was in flood Some detuls of this curious 
invasion from the juuglo may be found of 
interest Tho Oan^ts frcjucutlv shifts its 
bed but between Im 74 and 1V77 white we 
wero at Bhagalpur the river ran ju*t below 
tho tiwn to tho north Ono Mr Sandjs, a 
retired Civilian wh) at ono timo ha 1 been 
District and Sessions Judgo of Bhi n alpur, 
lad settled at Bhagalpur and lived in a 
large houso with m extensive compound 
just to tho east of tho Court houses Mr 
bandya owned anotf er fair)) big iiou o clo»o 
to Ins own Tho lion o was lying vaccant 
when wo arrived at Bhagalpur utid my father 
arranged with Mr bmdys to occupj it 
It pairs were ubout to bo taken in hand 
vhen ono noon some eovhird boys, wlo 
were m tho habit of (laying in a room of 
tho louse discover'd a largo leopird, which 
had dovoured a calf sleeping peaceful!) in 
a corner of tlio drawingroom fho bojs 
had tho presence of mind to closo tho door 
sotlly (tom tho ouUtdi and. then they raw 
for their lives an 1 reported their fearful 
disovary t> smio European cjliccrs living 
in tho tiniKhbourliood rtireo of them took their 
rifles and shot tho leoj ird from uu opening 
in tho wall Tho nnult was that my fither 
gave up tho idea of taking tho hnu c vvhieh 
was never occupied as long as wo lived it 
Bhagalpur 

Ou another occasion while wo wero (lay- 
ing tu froot of tho Oovernmoit school during 
tho recess for luncheon wo saw a vild boar 
a tusker, rushing up in our direction \\q 
H od on tho instant to tho safety of tho 
school rooms Tho boar was pursued by tho 
bupermtendent of Police and soino other* 
on horseback and was ultimately shot 
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ly roused by this time and began to examine 
the witness What s your name ? Seely 
And then followed the astounding question 
How do you spell your name Mr Silly i 
The veil of oblivion over the rest of the story 
need not be lifted Mr Seely emerged flora 
the court a very much chastened withal a 
somewhat angry man 


Mrs Maufrof 

At Arrah the Jailor was a European a 
man who had been in the army and his 
wife was an Englishwoman evidently from 
the lower classes She was a newcomer to 
India and used to visit us sometimes either 
alone or with her husband One day she 
brought her sister who had just come out 
from England with her and eagerly 
introduced her to our ladies yuh hamma 
hat She meant to say ba/nn 
means s i st ® r , but the word she actually 
used means a buffalo and what she said was 
Ih.s ,s m , buffalo We had great ta, 
after our vis, tors had left and the word Mams 
was bandied about a good deal 

No Public Liff 

Up to 1878 when I left Bihar for Calcutta 
there was not the faintest conception of public 


life in Bihar Wealthy people as a rule led 
a thoughtless gay life Iho Rajas and 
Maharajas, and 1 saw several of them were 
generally possessed of less than average 
intelligence Ono Maharaja in Behar once 
got into serious trouble because after enter 
taming a number of Luropean officials at a 
banquet at which a Lieutenant Governor was 
present ho remarked Rat to hhub hacharhtt 
bhail (last night there was a pood deal of 
devouring) These words were reported to 
the Collector and the Maharaja was severely 
rebuked and had to apologise for his levity 
lawyers are an intelligent and independent 
body of men and in large and important 
districts like Patna, Mozufferpur, Bhagalpur 
and Saran the leading lawyers were Bengalis 
They had no other thoughts than those of 
earning and amassing money and enjoying 
themselves The ono exception was Guru 
Prasad Sen at Patna who edited the Bclar 
Herat l in addition to his largo professional 
work as a lawyer and who joined the Indian 
National Congress as soon as it was established 
There wa Q no urge of a patriotic ambition 
anywhere no one secured to feel that Indians 
were being kept out of their birthright no 
one apparently dreamed that be had any 
other duty beyond that of following his 
daily avocation in life 


THE BHILS OF GUJARAT 

By MADHAV PRASAD N MAJUMDAR 
Ratasan 


T 1 * the kindness of theBhil Seva 
Mandal working m the forest region of 
tne l anch Mahal District I recently got 

«Sr.r, 0 ^ PO W Un k ty . t0 get glimpses of the 

aboriginal tribe known as Bhil According to 
°' t 1921 thHe 

18 lacs of Bhils in India They are not a 
compact population but are scattered over 
vild uni ospitable regions in Gujarat 
ihmednagai Central Iud a and Rajputana and 
even South Sind Gujarat alone shelters about 
o lacs of Bhils all untoucl ed by the rolling 
tides of civilization and unaffected by the pass 
ing waves and tempests of political social and 
religious leiolutions that swept ov i India 


sincn ti e ng8 o£ R ama The „ henI . e and 
has Wn re a f0re « leir arrival in India 
speculation Q at er l or raucl » anthropological 
to fh- ,> Some havG supposed the Bhils 
others havo Pygm,e ? of Ctesias (400 B C) 

Raee i?J e 2? gned tbe m to the Kolanan 

SSfar haS ?® 18 '‘'I 1 hke Grierson and Max 
llundas ^i,"? 6 ^ ,n Massing them as 
by R l Pnii^ e ^ r ’hcsand Castes of Bombay 
much sterns toW ' oI , 1 PP 152 153) This 
they are aminetl pT y ° pen to dls P ute | hat 
of Aborigines t °i D ° c i ro , ro and sixty lacs 
dants of 8 the nrl a Indla toda F direct descen 
into India wh ( f ry , an inv aders or immigrants 
aia who have not been assimilated 
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with their sacce sors tbs Aryans who con and includes none but the Bbils Neither 

quered, dispossessed and pushed them away carpenter nor blacksmith nor the retail 

to the hills and barren f*llo vs vendor of corn grocery and miscellanea is 

The five lacs or more of BhtU that live to be found m tl o falia The Bhil d ies 

in Gujarat are to be found m t vo separate scarcely anything except existing a id his 

groups, one in Southern Gujarat (urn ly in needs are little greater ttao those of the 

tho Dang fore ts and the region-, a (joining cattle amidst whom he lives His huts or 

it! and the other— and larger — in the h lly hoveU ara made of bamboo jungle wood 

regions of the P«och Mahal d str ct in 'forth stone or suitable boulders that may be handy 

Eastern Gnjarat and the Revakantha Agency and Dever of bricks or mud walls and the 

territory adj imng it The latter is an uum roofs are more often than not made of grass 

vitiog territory bristling vith hills and hil and leaves and twigs thatched over the sub- 
locks and wavy uplands that rise over a structuie Crude tiles too are often used 

thousand square miles or so like measles specially in the regions nearer the habitation 

on tho face of mother Fifth Huge rocky of the advanced commuait es Few huts are 

boulders are scattered over a large surfaco and more than six feet at the eaves or cover an 
they lorcelully suggest some 
■volcanic eruption at *ome 
period or other Some of 
the rocks present a surface 
appearance of a mass of 
boiling liquid cooled down 
but yesterday and tbp sockets 
of the frozen froth aDd 
babbles are curiously fresh 
and picturesque. Other parts 
of the territory are covered 
w fh dark forests of Khaki ar 
Babul and Kin and other 
trees not unpopulated by 
tigers, wolves and s rn lar 
dwellers of the forests Ibe 
climate is mildly cold Id 
winter Bud m the t&onsoons 
the ram is not excessive (from 
30 to 40 inches per annum) 
but the rocky sdiI dues Dot 
easily absorb the water it 
gets and the resulting pools A > oung Bh 1 Marksman 

and rivulets make approach temporarily area of more than 15 to *>5 feet square. The 

impossible entrance is usually too low for the adult to 

The extreme pnmitiveness of the Bhils walk stra ght in and doors are oftea left out 

can be seen at the hrst glance The Bh l as dispensable luxur es or perhaps as hmdran 

does not live m congregations Five or six ces Wiudovs seem to be ruled out of Bbil 

or at most e ght hovels are pitched constructions and if apertures admitting light 

op together almost always on some are seen here and there they need not be 

prominent rock or hillock and becon e supposed to be there by des gn In strict 

individualised a3 a village or Falia as it justice the Bhil hut is all cracks and crev ces 

is called. The prominent and elevated and loopholes through vh ch God si ght and air 

s tuation of such a falia enables it on the freely sport about in gales and breezes and 

one hand to enjoy a ivjde range of prospect a wj jdo v vculd be wor a than a surplusage 

°u all s des and meet an outs de adversary Each hut has invariably an extra construction 

« an advaota 6 e and on the other to escape attached to it at the entrance a sort of crude 

|bo inconveniences which hab tation m the platform made of vood and bamboos 

»low marshes and sunken vales vould involve about three feet in he gl t and four feet 

spec ally during the monsoons Each average by 4 feet in area. AU the water pots 

wk* is populated by ten or tventy sonU in the Bhil family aro stacked one upon 

38—4 
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On a third occasion I bad jnst returned 
home after a bath in the Ganges when I 
heard a fearful uproar in the Post office close 
by, and the servants told me that a wild pig 
had got into the closed yard behind the Post 
office I at once loaded all the six chambers 
°L 0ar boIt revoIver and ran to the Post 
office. Passing through the office I reached 
the yard, which was closed in by a mud 
wall with a rickety door at the rear The 
Post master was a Eurasian and some of his 
sisters were staying with him The young 
ladies were peeping through the Venetians 
ot the closed doors and were shrieking 
hysterically A number of men were stand- 
ing on the wall and were trymg to bit the 
i Wa ? scam P eria £ wildly round the 
yard looking for an exit, with anything thev 
could hy their hands on Some had^row* 

stones ° t erS l had K n ? hUlg ? 0Te Ielhal thaQ 
stones I clambered on to the wall and 

whenever the pig, which was not yet a full- 
*”£5 animal, passed in front of me \ took 
a shot at him I emptied my revolver and 

bSeL bly At hr *f ° T f f0ur bulIet3 found a true 
this time some one poshed the 

d ° or . t J e *? ard , from the OQtsid o and the 
tbro ^ b tbe opening It ran a 
--i erabl9 dl *tance along the bank of the 
therfd purs , ued ^ a clamorous crowd and 
then dropped and was killed 

Daring the rams the Ganges is alwir^ 
in flood At Bhagalpur the southern bank 
behind which the town st-mds is fairly high 

Snih ii? » fl °? d , e \ tends entirely to the 
north, which is lowland covered wUh jungle 

mgl h nin°? ® l ° b ? f0Und herds Of wTld 
w,m’ v. P w Y IDe , le °P ards and the dreaded 
° eS loca,ly known as ania, whose 

fo tip h °A S t.Sr S ° S,X feet from tip 

an u 1,1 rarely venture to attack 

, Z™ s d “bV'“he Sm n°, DE Dr 'T "S, ,t0m lbe ”° 

«wim straight for the ^othe?' h* ? eS0 ? nimals 
times stray into the tow^ b k and some - 

SlR RlCUARZ) Tuiple 

ootbreav'o!° t f a ”‘ 1 e n , e , “ b 1 out n!l"° 

5z’° e r iL'tit'z o2SS 

were seveily affected and 6 <? Db p Sa |P ur Strict 
promptly 
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and local investigation He arrived at 
Bhagalpur by the Government steamer 
Rhotas, which anchored in midstream in the 
Ganges quite close to our house. The local 
officials and some Rajas and wealthy land- 
owners in resplendent clothes waitmg at the 
ghat in two seperate groups Sir Richard 
Temple with two or three other persons got 
into a boat and rowed aslioro There was a 
good deal of excited curiosity among the 
Rajas about the identity of the Lat Saheb 
Sir Ricbared Temple was very carelessly 
dressed and was pulling an oar, while his 
Private Secretary — I think it was Mr 
Buckland — , faultlessly dressed m a frock 
coat and a tall, silk hat, was holding the 
tiller I had seen likenesses of Sir Richard 
Temple and spotted him at once, but the 
Rajas would not believe me “How can the 
Lat Saheb poll an oar,” they said, “and how 
can he wear such clothes ?” They decided 
that the more correctly dressed and more 
dignifiedly occupied personage was the mler 
of Beugal, Bihar and Orissa When the Lat 
Saheb was not at the helm of the State he 
was at the helm of his boat When the 
paity landed and Sir Richard Temple stepped 
forward, and was respectly greeted by the 
Commissioner and the Collector the astonish- 
ment of the Rajas knew no bounds Just at 
this moment a wildlooking and uukempt in- 
dividual staudmg in tho crowed rushed for- 
ward with uplifted hands and crying, “Insaf, 
Lat Laheb, insaf ' * (Justice, Lat Saheb, 
justice) was about to fall at Sir Richard 
Temple’s feet when the Private Secretary 
quickly interposed his umbrella in front of 
jho Lieutenant Governor and others caught 
“p i 113311 ' The Commissioner sboufedi 

Police * police” and the police at onco came 
up and remo\ ed the man There wero no 
anarchists in India at that tune and bombs 
were unknown but tho memory of the 
assassinations of Sir Henry Norman and 
L 0 ™ Mayo was quite fresh, and tho excited 
and haggard appearance of the man justified 
, alarm that was felt I was looking 
keenly at Sir Richard Temple and I admired 
. ®°o In L ec<; * ft >r he stood unmoved and did 
not fall back a single step when the man 
rushed up to him It was this courage that 
saved bini from what might have proved a 
atal fall down the Khud at Darjiling when 
ms nor^e became restive and went over to 
ms death while Sir Richard Temple with 
r 1 ™' 6 Presence of mind leaped lightly 
irom the saddle on to the road The man. 
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who had ventured to approach him so ua 
ceremoniously believed™ - a dilution that 
others have shared with him that he might 
obtain justice by a personal petition to 
the ruler ol the land 

Sir Richard Temple was a phenomenally 
ugly individual His complexion was so 
sunburnt that it was almost dark, copper 
coloured he had a thick bulbous nose pro 
minent jaws while his niustachios as Protap 
Chandra Majumdar once wrote curled up 
like the horns of a Kathiawar ball Sir 
Richard Temple was afterwards appointed 
Governor of Bombay but he resigned that 
appointment alter some time to become a 
Member of Parliament Id the Hou»e of 
Com nons ho u.-cd to fall asleep sometimes 
and Punch published a cartoon describing him 
as tl e Sleeping Beauty Sir Richard Temple 
wa» a man of extra ordinary and tireles* energy 
and be was a terror to the district olhcer , 
who were usually case-loving people in those 
days and found it impossible to emulate the 
energetic activity of the Lieutenant Governor 
Mr Barlow tho Commissioner of Bhagalpur 
was an indolent man while Mr Taylor the 
Collector used to smoko a gorgeous hookah 
of crystal n his chamber 10 the office hir 
Richard Temple would frequently re nain on 
horseback lor hours together and he never 
knew latigue l remember one morning Sir 
Richard Temple was to inspect the Central 
Jail at Bbagalpur and some other institutions 
accompanied by tho Commissioner When 
Mr Barlow came up harrying and panting 
to tho steamer he found that Sir Richard l ad 
already left and the Commissioner had to 
follow hi n as best he could 

Du.oaqati Baxlhji 

Durgagati Baouji was Personal Assistant 
to the Commissioner of Patna and a great 
friend of my father He was one of the 
ablest men of his time in the Provincial 
Executive service and was the de facto 
Commissioner of tho Patna Division for the 
Commissioner of the Patna Division whoever 
he happened to be left everything to him 
Durgagati Banerji was black as ebony, with 
a noble forehead and bngl t» clear eyes and 
the nickname given to him was Kala 
Commissioner I may note in passing that 
the Indian Members of the Governor General s 
Executive Council sta called “Kala Couneilh 
by the ricksbawalas and others in Simla 
There was a story that a Collector once 


sent for Durgagati Banerji under Ihe usual 
formula of sending him his salarus Durga 
giti replied by sending )w> Mlams to the 
Collector 1 The latter in high dudgeon 
complained personally to the Commissioner 
but to his gieat chagrin the Commissioner 
took the part of hi* Assistant and explained 
that Durgagati was not au ordinary Deputy 
Magistrate ueitber was he a subordinate of 
the Collector When Sir (then Mr) Stewart 
Bayloy wis apjointed Commissioner of Patna 
ho heard of the immense power and influence 
wielded by his Personal Assistant and with 
a view to curtail the > desired Durgagati 
to place all papers beforo him Durgagati 
promptly followed his inductions Mr 
Stewart Bayley in spito of all his, industry, 
saw that tho work began to get into arrears 
while the heap of tiles on his table went on 
steadily growing higher At length he was 
compelled to call Durgagati Banerji to his 
help and the arrears were cleaied oG id no 
time Later on Durgagati Baneiji was 
appointed the first Indian Collector of 
Calcutta. 

Tut Retort Courteous ? 

Sarat Chandn Mukerji was in able 
Muo if and afterwards becamo a District 
Judge While at a mofussil station he bad 
once before him the District Engineer a 
huropean as a witness His namo was Mr 
Seely Hunting that under all circumstances 
a European is equal if not superior to au 
Indian he coolly walked up to the dais on 
which the Munsif was sitting and sat down on 
a chair Mr Mukerji did not know tho man 
and was much surprised but still he politely 
asked him his business The reply given m 
an offensive and superior tone was that the 
visitor was no less a personage than the 
District Engineer and he was there as a 
witness Ihe Munsif required {tom his 
Peshkar and the Pleaders and after verifying 
Mr Seely s statement asked him to step 
into the witness box Mr Seely aDgnly 
enquired why ho could not bo examined 
wleie he was sitting E 0 replied tho 
Munsif sharply Your place is the witness 
box and you had no business to come up to 
the bench If you do not go into the witness- 
box at once I shall proceed against you for 
contempt of court. Coved by the words 
and the attitude of the Munsif Mr Seely 
went into the witness box and proceeded to 
take the usual oath Tho Munsif was thorough 
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another on this platform and are never 
kept inside Auother typical equipment 
outside a Bhil hut consists of large, cylin- 
drical bamboo baskets plastered with 
cowdung and stuck fast into the earth or 
the props of huts They are used for storing 
corn— maize— in very much the same way 
in which the large earthen jars or casks or 
similar articles are used for corresponding 
purposes throughout India About the little 
huts may also be seen a plough or a spade 
and a bamboo tube or funnel through which 
to sow the seeds The inside of the hut 
is usually empty but for a few dirty 
rags some smokv earthenware pots and, may 
be, the j amble wares that the children may 


sists in a little rag to serve as a langoti or 
loin cloth, aud another just enough to wrap 
rouud the oircu inference of the head 
the whole of the crown uncovered me 
trunk, the arms and the legs seldom find a 
covering I ho women are loss naked and try 
to put on a petticoat, a bodice and a sort ot 
salla , i e , a coarse cloth with some 


colour 


SUllU, IB, 

design in red and blue, worn in lieu or e 
more aristocratic l sari' > The youngsters o 
both sexes, right up to adolescence and even 
after, do not usually have even that scanty 
apparel Of ornament*?, the male has nil no 
seems to consider the bow and arrow a9 a P® r 
of his ceremonial dress, and even on psaceiui 
occasions would prefer to be seen with to 
weapon than otherwise Ihe 
women have a few trinkets 
made of ’Xathtr,’ a white 
metallic dross formed of some 
amalgam of tin The dull 
imgle of its wristlets and 
anklets is all that the Bhil 
woman gets to delight her 
female vanity The weight 
and number of the ornaments 
vary with the taste and 
condition of the individual 
Both the male and female 
love to be tattooed and their 
necks, forearms, legs and 
convenient limbs are variegated 
with permanent designs, 
usually outlines of the P ri1 ?® 
geometrical figures or of 
shape of some leaf, flower 
or amraaL 

The appearance of the 
InmateB of the Jesawada Ashram playing Ras Bhil as he is, fully indicate 

the whole circumstauce of Ins existence 
The skin is usually scorched and tan- 
ned fast black, both in th« case of tha m® 
and the female As the Bhil seldom bat 
and is always exposed to the inclemencies 
climate and to the dust, ding and mud at>o 
luni, he carries a swarthy presentment fro 
head to foot Tbo adult male does not kc y 
a heard But otherwise he fights sby ® 
cleanliness Even the water that he drinks 
not pure or fresh He prefers dirty water ‘ 
pure, and if he has to drink at a stream, 
would even go out of his way to av0 - 
deaoer side and make sure of a muddie 
draught In constitution he is lean and , 
and worse than half starved Ethnological*? 
and by mixture of blood, bo does not oo 
differ much from the Aryan m physical trait®. 
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Je awada Ashraa and ts Inmates 
A Settlement of Bh Seva Alandal 



Bh s at Home 

The r humble Abode forms a Cottage 

ttough his nose tends to be rather less deve! count the ribs i e trace the contour of the 
oped bearing out the phrenologists dictum that whole anatomical mechanism A buxom 

small noses and little i tellects go together fello v with ponderous licnb3 or muscles 

the Bh Is are so lean almost fam shed perhaps does not exist m the whole 

that in the case of most one can practically race And this is not to be wondered 
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at if we remember the low economic eondi- bad in fertility aod with, proper care might 
tiou in which the tribe drags on a miserable yield better crops Cereals other than maize 

existence \Vhe*n a race either human or of might be cultivated But the Bbil refuses to 

tbe lower animals is faced with continuous think even a day ahead If be has one 
subnutrition \t does not die out entwelv immediate meal in store, lie is neither anxious 

but gradually becomes shrunken shrivelled nor on the look out for the needs of Or© 

dull and inert and this is what has actually morrow To make things worse, he has a 
happened with the Bhila The only corn fond pr de in the possession of nnwieldly 

that the Bhils get to eat is maize and tueir herds of cattle, even of worthless cattle that 

only condiment is salt The maize is coarse have no economic or other value, 
and starchy, uot particularly advantageous Every Bhil family keeps from 20 to 50 heads 
as a builder Eggs game birds and poultry of cows bullocks and buffaloes, all starved 

may at times vary the fare but on the whole and dwarfed and shrivelled as the men them- 

their pauperism keeps them in such utter selves As the Bhil himself cultivates next to 

destitution as few ordinary Bhadra log nothing and wild nature yields hardly better, 

would be ready to believe Very often they there is little for the cattle to eat It is always 
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sedatajnce) or propitiate his gods and 
demons Tl e astute SahuLar has his nets 
ever wide open tor bim and prefers tbe loan 
of the small sum required always against 
some valuable secur tv Once a loan m 
advanced the poor Bhil is d< omed perhaps 
for life A month two months three and 
presto * by the magic of the u«erer s anth 
metie the interest atone runs ahead of tbe 
original pnncu al The Bhil naturally tries 
to pay back his debt by instalments but 
ofteu the Sahukar is careful enough to credit 
none of the instalments paid to him either 
in cash or Lind Once a debtor tbe Bbil 
is always a debtor 

On tbe other hand the Bhil is often a con 
firmed drunkard Sometimes he buvs his drink 
from the licensed liqior vendor and the liquor 
vendor is eitl er a Tegular Sahukar lumself or 
follows the Sahukar s notorious ways of 
exploitation along his own lines Besides the 
Bhil often prefers to distil bis own 1 quor from 
Mahuda tl wers. Such ilhc t distillation 
is earned on at places which command 
a wide prospect and render surprise attack 
by the Excise official next to impossible 
And if the self distilling Bhil is arrested 
by the treachery of some cousin or 
jealous neighbour and is invited for stav 
in one of Ills Majesty s jails he seldom 
reg-ets the arrangement The fellows that 
have come out of the jails openly boast of 
their readiness to return there for the simple 
reason that as criminals in jails, they get 
a more human standard of food and shelter 
than they can find as free men in their 
native forests 

The Psychological Side 
On the psychological side the Bbils are dull 
and unimaginative They 6eem to be reluc 
tant or incapable of speaking five cont ouous 
sentences with anything like coherence or 
logical sequence To a great extent their 
wild life and underfeeding through millenia 
seem to have powerfully reacted to keep 
them mentally stunted All possible forces 
of a glor lied civilization have conspired to 
keep them in that state Except in so far as 
they might be conveniently squeezed the 
upper classes have practised nothing but 
di dam and terrorism towards them Petty 
officials of Government and the iDd an States 
concerned are perl aps the worst offenders in 
this rtspect The pres ding genu of His 
-Majesty s government are not known to have 


disturbed them«elves overmuch in the interests 
of the Bhils HDd the Indian btates at least 
the smaller ooes have shamelessly followed 
a policy of exploitation and perhaps of 
atrocities The lesult is that the Bhils stand in 
extreme dread of the civilized community and 
even run off 1 be jungle animals at the approach 
of strangei s They afford a living study m 
the psychology of repression as seen to 
influence a whole tribe Their appetites and 
instincts have been stunted by their low- 
economic condition Tbe social traits have 
been stunted by their ever painful ex 
periences with the surrouudiog communities 
The emotional tendencies have been utterly 
distorted into fantastic modes thanks mainly 



Ashram 

to the criminal apathy and egoism of the 
Aryan religions. The Census reports classify 
them as Animists and in the sense that 
Animism is a convenient term to denote 
all that residuum of belief which is not 
known as Hinduism Islam Christianity or 
any other recognised religion {Census of 
Ind a Report \ol \V1I page 113* They 
worship rocks trees and other similar objects 
as being the embodiments of ultra I uraan 
spirits Demonology has a large place in 
tbeir faith 1 he spirits wl icl they worship — 
or rather want very much to propitiate— are 
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mostly evil spirits whose wrath mast be 
averted or bought off at any price Ihere 
seems to be a whole galaxy of such spirits 
presided over by the greatest of them all 
Mha fihero Maha Bhairav) who populate the 
Bhil imagination Ihe Bml priests known 
as Badwas serve as intermediaries in 
communing with the Evil Ones They under 
take to perform ceremonies and sacrifices to 
propitiate the spirits concerned in cases of 
sickness theft scarcity and the like unusual or 
undesirable events of life Among the 

Hindu Pantheon Rama and Hanuman 
alone to the exclusion of all others are the 
greatest favourites The Bhils seem quite 
proud of the t vo Images of Hanuman can 
be seen installed in the most secluded inten 
or a fact which irresistibly drives us to 
associate the tribe with races that fought by 
tho side of \arna. 

The Bhil is singularly bereft of legend or 
folklore Owing to the dulness of his imagi 
nation the absence of historical traditions 
and associations and above all his constitu 
tional inability to think or express cogently 
even m ordinary conversation he does not 
possess the charm of myths and fairy tales 
which lend a hue of picturesqueness to many 
other pnmitivo lace* The few stories or legends 
that he just manages to lisp out are about 
Kama or Hanuman or Valmiki Valmiki 
of course was a Bhil and as such is tenderly 
rovered as an ancestral hero The tribe does 



BhU VmcullunsU with the r Ploughs on Held 


pos ess a few songs Some of thtm 

probably conie floating across tho centui 

though others are indi puUbly of a mod 
or even recent origin bomo of them art 
a religious or devotional cl aracter and 


body crudely and inconsistently the usual 
ideas and superstitions on death sin virtue 
hell heaven immortality and transmigression 
Others are appropriate to tribal festivals 
Bacchanalian dances and similar occasions. 



Typical Bhil Males 


No song or music with an epic twang such 
as may awaken heroic impulses fire martial 
enthusiasm or challenge the Fates seems to 
be extant in the tribe Even in the case of 
the devotional and other songs tho tone of 
delivery is torturously slow and plaintive 
laden with vague sighs and suppressed 
yearnings 


iu« matter ot literacy or rather or 
illiteracy of tho tribes I cannot do better 
than quote Air A V Thakhr ot tho 
Servants of India See otjr who says tl at 

iln nnf 6r t are in umoranco and poverty and 

do not know their own r ghts and nnv leges 
bhiies 1CS Th 1 pv 1 M Cl i llec V V0 30,1 nat onal P resp0ns 
urban 8 S™ 1 . 7 lf ever LOm o m contact with 1 

bU „ rarcl X »» to ‘rode with them and 

have’nnMp.rnt »£“ tl ° r . Primitive } al tat They 

ssas ?-' yzg '■a.-fs. ssrusJ 

xuitkana 13 only 3 j*.r HJO0 and of Bhils on!} t 
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<13 against 23 of Bhangis and 65 of Dheds Thus 
in the art of letters they are seven time3 more 
depressed than the most depressed Bhangi and 
16 times more than the weaving Dhed. In a state 
m South Central India, wholly populated by 
aboriginal tribes 'he literacy among Bhus was 
only one per 11 00} or next to zero (Article in the 
Bombay Chronicle* 

Oae can only point oat that yet a darker 
picture exists in Rajpatana where out of a 
total population of 480, 679 ‘Ammists”, not 
one blessed soul could be classed as literate’ 
(vide Census of India Report, 1921 , Yol 
XXI Y, part 1) , 

We need not wonder, therefore when 
we find that the Bhil can hardly count ten 
or work oat the resalts of 2 plus 3 It is 
entirely to the interest of the Sahakar the 
officials and the Indian States affected to 


perpetuate this dense ignorance So long 
as this combine of vested interests can help 
it, the Bhil shall grovel in the same piggish 
intellect till the crack of doom Even the 
less interested sections of society have not 
bothered themselves about the fate of the 
tribe Neither Hindu nor Mahomedan 
religionists have ever stirred a muscle in its 
interests, and the lay public has been equally 
apathetic. The servants of the Cross have, 
m recent years begun exploring this vast 
field for missionary work and are trying 
to lift up these wild beings to the level of 
the human species The noble band of 
volunteers of the Bbil Seva Mandal under 
the capable guidance of Ur AY Thakkar 
have lately started tackling this problem in 
all its aspects 


THE STATE OF HUNGARY 


By G E. R GEDYE, 

Late Correspondent of the Times for Cent) at Europe 


T HE Kingless Kingdom” of Hungary, where 
elections have been decreed for Decern 
ber, generally is recognised to be an 
unfortunate country If the interests of a 
people are to be identified with those of 
its rulers, this judgment would have to be 
revised No regime in Europe has been more 
successful in turning national misfortune into 
personal profit and presoading the world to 
accept it at its own valuation than has that 
which dominates the lands of St Stephen’s 
Crown The population is indeed unfortunate, 
but for other reasons than those generally 
accepted 

Hungary is usually presented to the world 
as a land of peace-loving hard working 
peasants, crushed by the Treaty of Trianon 
yet harbouring no revengeful thoughts- It 
is a country which has been martyred by 
Bolshevism, say, its official propagandists, yet 
which is now wisely ruled and happy in its 
parliamentary institutions — a country which, 
if it cannot lay claim to the happiness con- 
ferred by lack of history, eajoys the repose 
implied by its absence from the columns 
of the foreign Press Its only desire, appa- 
rently, is to be left alone by its neighbours 


and eventually to return to the monarchy 
which it abandoned under pressure m 
1920 

It is a cleverly drawn picture but not 
one which is recognisable by students and 
friends of the Hungarian people They see 
Hungary as a nation in shackles in part 
forged, in part re riveted by its present 
rulers It appears to them as a country 
artificially maintained m a state of almost 
feudal medievalism in the interests of an 
oligracby, its Press muzzled, its people 
forbidden freedom of speech and opinion* — a 
country in which this oligarchy spends large 
sums in artificially nourishing dreams of 
revenge on its neighbours and m secret 
preparations for their realisation Far from 
appearing as the guardians of Western 
liberties against the East, a3 the Magyar rulers 
love to pose, they seem to impartial observers 
to be holding in Eastern bondage an unfor- 
tonate subject population which alone of 
Cental 1 European peoples fa.ls to participate 
hours! ne "" *° erties acquired by its neigh- 

I do not wish for one moment to minimise 
the injustice done to Hungary by the 
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vindictive Treaty of Trianon Desirable 
a» it was that her non Magyar subjtcts 
should bo freed from cumulvirs alle„nnco 
to the Thousand Year Kingdom which m a 
thousand years had failed to assimilate them, 
it was not right or rxpedient that on all 
debatable points their wishes should have been 
made law The bmodanc of Hungary were 
draw a up with littlo regard to her 
national claims or to her economic needs 
It may be doubted, however whither the 
butt of the Magyar population thus placed 
under alien rule has suffered more than 
th »se left to the tender mercies of tho 
Magyar oligrachy at home 

la Czechoslovakia, Rumania and \ugosla 
via, if he has been oppressed m the matter 
of language and education the Magyar 
pea* in t has shared in the distribution of 
land which followed the break up of unwieldy 
latifundia In Hungary there has been 

nothing but a mockery of land reform tho 
adult peasant labours on the land of his 
lord from sunrise until sunset for the sum 
of tenpence per dav tits wife and childr“n 
for sixpence or sevenpence Yet the E^terhazy 
family owns more than three quarters 
of a million acres of land of which 
Count Panl Esterhazy alone owns 300000 
acres More than eight-and a half 

million acres— 33 per cent of all the 
arable land in Hungary is owned by 
only 1130 landowners. If you visit any 
Hungarian landowner keep your hands thrust 
deep into your pocket* unless you wish to 
have them kissed by the 6rst cringing peasant 
who realises that you are a guest of his lord. 
Before every motor car on the rough tracks 
that do duty for roads in Hungary the 
peasant stands with bowed head hat in hand 
That is Dot yet the depths. An Englishman 
who bad occasion to motor a good deal with 
a member of the Hungarian aristocracy told 
a friend of mine that he always knew when 
they had entered the family estates because 
instead of standi Dg hatless the peasants 
regularly flnng themselves flat m the road 
and kissed the wheel tracks of the car as it 
passed 

Count Michael karolyi the well meaning 
but unsuccessful President of the short lived 
Hungarian Republic, is always spoken of by 
the present rulers as The Traitor —and 
justly fordid he not try to mstituteland reform 
and^ thus betray what its rulers understand 
by Hungary ’ the interests of the oligarchy ? 
Since Bolshevism ousted him and gave place 


iu its turn to tho White Terror, every 
precaution has been taken to fasten tho 
yoko more hrmly on tho neck of tho peasant 
Thiugh school altciidjnco Ins decreased and 
school h >urs hivo been reduced tho number 
of teachers Ins been nearly doubled, the 
addition il personnel hiving f ir its mam task 
the teaching of n itioualisin In their free 
time, tho smaller biys learn the dements of 
sdifaring in ‘ Pathfinder” organic itmns , 
from the ages of H to 21, by tho Law of 
1923 youths are f ireed to join tho “ Levento” 
and to attend its drills This organisation 
is supervised by otbeers of tho old array, 
and is simply a militia disguised as a gymna- 
stic association Thus is tho prohibition of 
military training set at naught. Where 
formerly a gend inucno post of six men 
sufficed for six to ten villages thero is now 
one such pist in every village No wonder 
that Go per cent of tho national aud municipal 
revenues of Hungary are spent on Government 
servants 

Liberty fares littlo hotter in tho cities 
where mi ery invisible to casual visitors 
who admire tho U miboyant beauty of tho 
wealthy quarters— is so extremo that in 
Budapest al me there were recently 19 
suicides m one diy In tho coarts, prose- 
cutions for speakmg against tho Regent, 
Admiral Horthy ire numerous, and savage 
sentences are inflicted Perhaps tho most 
useful weipon for stifling public opinion is 
tho law making it an olfence to say or write 
auything which might damage the name of 
the country abroad It can be imagined, 
perhaps, to what an extent this is stretched 
to cover any utterance disagreeible to the 
ruling classes Hie Press is under special 
disabilities, tho *ala of any paper on the 
streets can be prohibited by a simple 
departmental order In the same way, a 
payer can be suppressed for any length 
of time, there is no trial in the courts and 
no remedy 

To glance at three outstanding examples 
of the work of the law courts in the past 
twelve months may be instruettva Last year, 
Edmund Beniczfcy a former Home Secretary 
asserted that the regent. Admiral Horthy, 
had been privy to the White Terrorist plot 
to mnrder Somogyi a socialist editor, he 
stated that as Home Secretary, he himself had 
cognisance of the orders given by the Regent 
to prevent the punishment of the murderers 
Finally be declared that Count Bethlen also 
knew of these matters and that his— Bemczky s 
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statements were absolutely true He was to follow ’ Every demand of international 
sentenced to three years penal servitude finance was complied with and foreign capital 
-alter a trial which took place for the most attracted to the country The dircctton of 
part i7i camera, but was released after a few Press propaganda in Great Britain and 
months. Count Bethlen mado no statement Vraenca was placed m skilful British hands 
■on the matter Every endeavour was made to propagate the 

Last winter, after strong pressure had legend of “Count Bethlen Hungary’s strong 
been exercised by the French Prince Louis Man and to suggest that if he wero upset 
Wiudischgraetz, M Nadossy Count Bethlen s only Bolshevism would follow aud invested 
all powerful Police Minister and other capital would bo lost Hence papers were told, 
Hungarian aristocrats wero put on trial for it would be dangerous to publish anything 
the forgery of franc notes They declared unfavourable to his regime The Hungarians 
that they had acted from patriotic motives saw to it that any British or American 
in the interests of Hungary (read “the journalist coming to Budapest was carefally 
oligarchy ) Count Bethlen testified at the nursed lavish hospitality apparently 
tnal to Princo Windiscligraetz, saying “I spontaneous was dispensed on a regular 
know him as a gentleman and I kdow him system and tho visitor shown just what it 
to be incapable of having acted from sordid was desirable for hmi to see Some visitors 

motives. Before tho Parliamentary Comroitto have oven found very useful financial tips 

of Enquiry, Count Bethlen admitted that he being tendered them Resident Hungarian 
had learned of tho proposed forgeries as Corresp ndents of British papers if they were 
early as 1921 and bad given instructions not already connected with the Hungarian 
that they were to be stopped Tho sentences Foreign Office, could always bo dealt with 
imposed on tho forgers were amazingly light by the methods applicable to all other Hunga 
and have just been reduced riao subjects Determined and skilful attempts 

This summer Rakosi and Weinberger were made by British agents of tho Huganan 
two Communist leaden and their associates Government to discredit with their papers 
were put on trial These two men had held in London and New York all persons 
■office under the Communist regime m Hungary writing on Hungary who were not resident 
and had returned from Russia to try to in Budapest and therefore largely immune 
organise a new Hungarian Communist Party from tho combination of tlattery and subtlo 

Nothing worso than this was proved against threats employed there such persons said 

them, they were sentenced to eight years these agents should only bo getting their 
penal servitude apiece, doublo the sentences information from Hungarian emigres and 
imposed on the franc forgery ringleaders were untrustworthy Every article and 
DuriDg the trial prison doctors proved that every message even the briefest, unfavourable 
the prisoners had been brutally beaten by to Hungary was challenged openly or 
the police to extract confessions the privately The news agencies were supplied 
judge brushed asido the admitted evidence with abundant ne vs free of charge direct 
-as unimportant, saying to tho defenco in from Budapest by tho Hungarian Foreign 
effect “Well all right, they were beaten Office These aie somo of tho methods by 
What of it? Get on with your case. This which Hungary has been — and is still 
torture of prisoners is in fact an accepted being— made safe for autocracy 
thing in Hungary As to the past horrors of What of the future ? Count Bethlen has 
the White Terror these do not bear descrip- rushed through Parliament a House of 
tion. Tho White Tcrrormurdctersare onpunish Magnates Act setting up an Upper Chamber 
■ed though they are all known and one of the consolidating tho power of oligarchy, and 
worst of them Ivan Hejjas who had neaily conferring special privileges on the Hapsburg 
200 persons mcluding his own brother in law Archdukes in defiance of the Hapsburg 
•done to death in tho wood of Orgovany is Dethronement Vet of 19c0 With tbo open 
standing as a cat di date at these elections ballot in 218 out of 240 constituencies where 
How is it that liberal opinion abroad the peasant has to declare on the hustings 
knows so little of the real Hungary ’ Soon before tho magistrate the gendarmes and 
^fter the advent of the present regime Count his fedual lord whether ho is for 
Bethlen received the sago advice Get the or against the Government the latter is sure 
•City and Wall Street behind you and the of another obedient majority Whethor or no 
•British and American Press will be bound Count Bethlen s motive in suddenly ordermc 
39—5 
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an election for no apparent reason is to try 
to restore the Monarchy the people of 
Hungary will have no chance of voicing 
their will at these farcical el ctions Ho v 
long they will remain mute and helpless 
under the heel ot the dictator it is impossible 
to say Intolerable oppression proiohes in 
time desperate and terrible remedies Many 
efforts are made by newspapers and by 
individual journalists to get the truth kco vn 
about Hungary but the interest in that country 


propagandists which is negative rather thaw 
positive and directed mainly to keeping- 
unfavourable nows out of print Liberal! 
thinkers should bear in mind that all moral 
support all rdid to “ Hungary as at present* 
constituted and every penny invested in the 
co intry merely strengthen the grip of the 
oligirchj on the people International finance 
should remember that in backing “Hungtry — 
it is backing a me! noval tjrrany in a pro- 
gres ive Turope That may bo an investment, 
but is moro a speculator! 

Vienna Ivor 17 192& 


is not great JLins lightens the task of the 


THE ART OF MR 0 F. WINZOR 


Bi MAMNDRABHUaHAN OUPrA 
1» anda College Colombo 

A LTHOUGH Mr C F Wiozor has been in Though Mr Winznr is an Englishman there* 
Ceylon for the last six years as tho is moro of a Frenchman in him for ht$ 
chief inspector of art in the local long stay m Pans and his admiration for the- 
schools his art is scarcely known in Ind a literature art and culture of France has 
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, Tl e Nawtch Girl at Tanjore— by C E W razor 

made bun almost a Fienchmsn He and his schools are at best schoolmasters who are 
art should in my opinion be knovn to the attached there as ornaments Mr Winzor 
Indian artists and art connoisseurs and I is not an artist of that type 
venture to think that t! ey will find them He was in Pans for 14 years and in 

interestin'; If an E xhibttion could bo Italy for two years During this period he 
-arranged in Calcutta it would offer a fine studied art and visited the important art 
opportunity for a real appreciation of his galleries 

-work by the Calcutta public His pictures He has exhibited several times at the 

have been exl lbited m tie famous art famous \ emce international autumn saloa 
"Exhibitions of Europe but it is very straDge and in Pans He has had several one 
"that here in Ceylon he is known only as man s “hows in London at Carflex Gallery 
the inspector of art and beyond that he Many of his pictures aro in private collec 
hardly gets any recognition and appreciation tioos in the continent in England aDd in 
-as an artist His woiks which have been America There aro a few also in Ceylon 
much appreciated in Europe have been Exhibitions were arranged in tdi burgh 
under-estimated at the Exhibition held by and in Iondon at Chelsea Book Uub for 
the art society of Colombo Once a French l is Lithographs alone which were highly 
•artist wrote to me flora Pan« that a appreciated there A set of his I ithographs 
Western artist like Mr 'Winzor is hardly seen have been kept m the British Museum 
an the Last European artists generally Subjects of many of Lithographs are based 
whom we see at tbe head of Indian art on Hindoo Mythology in which Mr Winzor 
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is highly interested He lias also done 
illustrations for many books of the Poetry 
Bookshop. A book of poems by Flecker has 
been illustrated with his original Litho- 
graphs Book on Chinese Drama” by ^Ir 
Johnston the tutor of the Emperor of Cbma, 
is illustrated with reproductions in colour 
of six paintings by Mr Winzor 


This natural aptitude of tho hand referred 
to ibovo is some times called Calligraphy 
or tho art of writing I his quality, peculiar 
to Central Asi itic art is observed in all tho- 
famous works of ait Ono finds ample- 
evidenco of it iu Ajanta and bijina 

Mr Winzor has acquired the Calligraphic 
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A Kandian Chief-by 0 F Wmzor 

For? Wlnz l or , belongs to the modem 
European school which has left off the 

Jslml ? 0t .i Of reahsm and imitation The 
™hm rL, “”” B j‘° be notlc = d >n his worl 
of form wh T dzaw ing and the simpl.city 
S t ™ .n 1 "?, “ th6 , of all ancient 

Sdindnahly 1 " 8 '™ rt ,here ls a tench of 

> quality of an artist can be well 

known from hi. ordinary sketched for X 

motive In a skJf^ Ue tu Ced by an externj d 
vent to the k ft; the aitist can give fall 

is-ss 

tendency of the slcpfvU, cl , ban< ^ The 

^5 


A ' 


^.wl W 

, y ! ./* ft 1 

■ vy?. 
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The Study of a Tamil-by C i Winzor 
^ al ‘ ty f t0 a S reat extent There is au 
t0UCh "? h ! S work When he starts. 
j ® , he at once begins with 

neon«i 0 fnd V he b,s work ,s sponta- 

2?““* refaias th ® eI ements pf the sketch 
£.* co ™P°sition and distribution of colour 
the onn C n. eCOratlVe , effect - wbich perhaps vs 
mnHprn w I s e,en ? ent in the works of tb* 
modern French artists 

Mr Winzor is an admirer of Puvis do- 
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Chavanne, llannco Denis, Craogin, Van A few photographs of bis works are 
Gogh the famous artists of France. There given here, but their real value cannot be 
is perhaps soma influence of those masters judged from these, as they are without 
m his work colour and indistinct. 


A THEISTIO INTERPRETATION OF SANKUYA 
PHILOSOPHY 


ImBSiL Positive Evioexces 
Br PRO! ABIIA\ KOMAR MAJUMDAIt 


"\\ T E have shown before that in the aphorisms 
OG and 99 of the Sankhya PravachanaSntram 
the existence of Isvara is admitted But 
there are other aphorisms also whi h are more 
clear and cmrhatic in that respect. Consider the 
aphorisms oG and 97 in chapter III It td The 
former should be read with two preceding 
aphonsms in order that its true meaning may be 
clearly understood They are It n not through 
the absorption into the cause that the end is ac- 
complished because just as in the case of odc 
who bas dived there is a rising again \nd 
rThouah Praknti is not an effect or not directed 
by another to act yet, the nsinir am n takes plate 
through 1 er being subordinate Jinw a question 
arises To what is Praknti subordinate ? Bijnapa 
explains it thus “Through her being uDder the 
ru'e of the object of Puru'a. Lnder the influence 
of the object of Pnrnsa in the form of the mam 
festaiion of the discrimination Between Praknti 
and Purusa) one absor>>cd into Praknti is raided 
up again by her Such is the meaning 
raravasyat’ as purusarlhatvar le throoab 1 er 
wing under the rule of the olject of I uruva 
this is quite an unnatural meaning The word 
paravasja’ is derived from the word paravasa 
which means under ‘he mil lence of ano her so 
'bat paravasya should mean subjection to anol/tr 
Amrnddha givea exactly this meaning tor he 
means ly jaravasjat’ paraiantratvat te on 
account of suljection to antler and Iv parah 
he means atma’ i e the Self or Soul Now tho 
question >« who is that ^lf ? Tho answer is given 
in tj e next arhonsm lie is the all knowtr aod 
all doer ’ The word aa i e he evidently meaDS 
l«vaia, for He only Can le all knower and all 
doer But B jnana gives a different interpretation 
tie observes “For he who was in the prevuus 
creation absorled into the Cause lie 1 raknti) 
U:con es in another creation tho Adi or Or gioal 
Bunisa bearing the character of Isvara or the 
cord all knowing and all doing letause by 
reason o* 1 is ah-orption into I raknti it is but 
ntting that he alone el ould reach the status of 
irwkrili Thus according to Bunana ra'ie he,’ 
Teftrs to Purusa not to Isvara at all But by his 
this interpretation he has committed some serious 
mistakes The Purusas, who aro absorbed into 


Prakriti during the vrahya aro those who have 
not as yet Icon released not tho>e who have 
been already released and only tho untrlcased 
Purusas rise in the following creation and -act 
according to their jrevious instincts Now tho 
auestion is how can tho=o unreleased pura«as 
those who aio still under the bonilato and liavo 
not as yet altamed self knowledge can become tho 
all knowing and all domp Isvara ? Moreover it 
should be noticed that sa* has a singular number 
and therefore indicates ci single I urusa Now the 
question is which one of Ihosc numerous Puru«as 
becomes all knowing and all doing Isvara? Hthcr 
all of them or none must lo so Again Uijoana 
himself admits in bis explanation of the next 
aphorism that it is umver«ally admitted in tho 
bruti and tho Smnti that there is jroof of an 
eternal Isvara ly means of proximity Tho 
aphorism runs thus Tho existence of 6U<h an 
Isvara is proved or admitted Tho word idnsa' 
here connects it with the preceding aphorism and 
means such i e all knowmg and all doing But 
Binarias interpretation of sa makes theso two 
aphonsms quite unconnected with each other 
because if sa refers to purusa sarvavit, 10 all 
knowmg and sarvakarta.’ ic all doing should 
qualify him and <dDnot qualify Isvara. ic Lord 
in tho second aphomm In that rase tho word 
idrisa will 1 ave no meaning or will have qui o 
an unnatural meaning Iheso considerations lead 
us to the conclusion that tho word sa refers to 
Isvara 

Amruddha also gives exactly the same inter- 
pretation to the aphorism 6fi Ho s^ys Of what 
form one may ask is the Sunreu o Self? To (his 
the author rejlies lie is all knower and all d er— 
sich atbu an ic self consciousness arises through 
its being reflected in iiaknti Ho gives 11 is in- 
terprets ion to the aphorism 57 nan ely I et too 
agency (of He Supremo bell) be just real (instead 
of bemg reflections ) whit need one miy ask 
of tho supp sition of (its being a) reflecuonal ? 
^ ,hat J ha 'cry fsvari tha? ,, 

conceived in tho Njaya Darsana exists In regard 
" *!! hor say ? If <ycu mean to say that 
the self as conceived by us is the Isvara let it 
be so. But there is no evidence in favour of the 
existence of an Isvara as) conceived m the Nyaya 
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Darsana. And tins has been declared in tae 
aphorism (Book 1 92) Because Isvara is not a 
subject of proof 1 and also in the aphonsui (Book 
II 1) Of Prakriti the agency or the becoming 
the procreatnx is either) for ihe lelease of the 
released (or for her own sake) ” Here Anuuddha 
clearly admits that the self spoken of in the pre 
ceding aphorism (i e aph 5f>) and as conceived 
by him, le conceived as heron mg all knotting 
and all domg through its being t effected in Praknti 
is tlie htara and tvhat he defies is the existence 
of that Isvara as conceived bv the Nyava Dart-ana 
le as conceived to be really not rt flectionally 
all knowing and all doincr C nsider herewith also 
the aphorism 116 chap V to wit During trance 
(or absolute at sorption) profound sleep and 
release (Purusa rests in) the condition of being of 
the form of Brahman (Isvara) Here especially 
mark the word Brahmarupata what does it really 
mean ? Amruddha comments on it thus The 
condition o! having a similar ferm with Brahman 
on account of non perception of exterral objects 
anywhere but not the cond tion of beme of the 
very form of Brahman Vedaot in JIahadeva 
gives it this interpretation the condition of being 
of the form of Brahman ’ i e the not feeling of 
pain” Bjnana explains it thus Brahmarupata 
is the resting by being full of its own svarupa or 
intrinsic form by reason of the disappearance 
through the dissolution of the modification of 
Buddhi (intelligence) of the hm tationB caused bv 
them as its upad hi or external investment’ And 
he adds And in our Shastra the word Brahman’ 
denotes conscious or intelligent existence in general 
which is all full and devo d of limi’ation impunty 
and the like caused by the upadhi or external 
investment but not as in the Brahma Munansa 
(Vedanta) merely a particular Purusa characterised 
by being the Lord In this aphonsm it is ad 
mined at least by Amruddha and Mahadeva that 
the author of the Sankhva recognises the existence 
of 1 trail man or Isvara, whose very form or a form 
similar to it the Putusa assumes in trance pro- 
found sleep and release wherein he n, fiee from 
any external investment or embodiment which 
mav impose limitations upon him This also proves 
that the Purusa doe3 not differ from Brahman or 
Isvara essentially but differs from Him only when 
betakes an external investment or embodiment 
that l when lie becomes united wuh Praknti and 
her evolutes If -we consider these admissions 
carefully we can easily find that there is only 
one Absolute Purusa called Brahman or Isvara, 
who by uniting Himself with Praknti assumes 
fi '^ ei £ Dt investments or embodiments 
r ? Viy dlfrere t>tiate8 Himself into infinite 
er . ,!ras or individual pumsas Bimauas 
the r ^[r.!tiL 0a .! eems n t0 , he errft neous for if all 
attain Brahmarupata as interpreted 
l Zr m , in t ra nce profound sleep and release what 
r f, ma ' P ? between them ? Do they not 
l& ' C ,i, aild 'hereby one and the same 
remain £ u, ,hey be exactly alike and ye* 
wiThout^bstTnr(mn n .l ne5 ‘* lm P ,ie3 distinction and 
n U stmctl0Q there can be no manynefS So 

that all 1D t)uro ^ W ?J Df n rore ! a ,' loa leads 10 ,h « fact 
e thev J Y',r' naWj/ one and the same 

wfSe ”,1“ p'”r 

U°o a,lI e 0 S>n P t ra m VU B ? r h Tpe 1 0 n r liTE 


forms of innumerable puru c as called jivas Thus 
the last part of Ins interpretation is likewise 
eironeous 

Vedant in Mahadeva means bv ‘sa hi’ the thmg 
called Praknti and that alone This is still rooie 
alsurd He supposes tliat in ihe present aphorism 
the author dis< redits tho view that theie must 
exist some intelligent Being as the superintendent 
of the Ivon intelligent Praknti and that He must 
be all knowing aid all domg He fur her adds 
4 Because as it belongs to Praknti to undergo 
transformation it is quite possible for her to 
transform as thp modification of knowledge Such 
is the idea’ But it is difficult to see how such 
a supposition anses at all we have found 

that in the immediately preceding aphorism to 
wit the aphorism Go the question arises To 
whom the Pi ah i it i is subordinate ? and 

that the answer is given m the present 
aphorism this is the view of both Amruddha and 
Bijnana So that Mahadeva’s supposition is quite 
unreasonable and irrelevant, because it makes the 
present and the preceding aphonsras quite un- 
connected with each other Another difficulty 
arises How can Prakriti which is non intelligent, 
h e all hwuiug ? JIaludevas explanation 19 curious 
He tells us that as Praknti alone is capable of 
transformation she can transform herself into 
being intelligent and therefore all knowing But 
he evidently forgets th it Prakriti can transform 
herself only consistently with her essential nature 
and that nature 1 emg unintelligent she cannot 
transform herself in such a way as to be intelligent 
because it will th is violate the law of transfor- 
mation or evolution It mav of course be asked 
How does theD arise the evolute Mahat or Buddhi 
i e Consciousness or Intelligence which is the 
first evolute of Praknti ? If Praknti herself is non 
intelligent hnw does she give rise to Codscious 
ness or Intelligence ? The reply is it is a well 
known teaching of the Sankhya that evolution of 
Praknti takes place bv vutue of her union with 
the Conscious and intelligent Purusa and that the 
Consciousness or Intelligence of Praknti is apparent 
being due to the reflection of his consciousness or 
intelligence upon her just as the redness of a 
crystal vase is due to the reflexion of the redness 
°t a flower Thus Prakriti s consciousness or 
intelligence is borrowed and apparent By her 
essenfial nature she is unconscious and unintelligent 
( ■* bis is only the popular interpretation of the 
bankhya view but w e shall prove in the seque 
that it has a deeper meaning) But it may still 
he contended that after her becoming conscious and 
intelligent, she mav also hecome all Inower But 
that is impossible for all know or means one who 
knows everything and Praknti as an all knower 
must know that before she became all knower 
she did not know anything — she was unconscious 
and unintelligent- that is to say before she was 
eonscious aiid intelligent she was conscious and 
inteu>gent which is ah urd and self contradictory 
tor this reasons we must reject Mahadeva a 
interpretation and hold that sa ’ refers to tho 
bunreme Self or Isvara as is said by Anuuddha. 
and not to Pra.mii 

We mav therefore conclude that the Sell to 
whom Praknti is subordinate and under whose 
lotluence she rises icon to act or create is none 
thf ah knowing and all doing Isvara. Now a 
difficulty may arise The Sankhva in agreement 
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with the Sruti upholds tha‘ Isvara is inactive 
How then can He be all-doing 7 The reply is a3 
Praknti acts under Hu influence and guidance 
He raiy at least indirectly be tailed all acting or 
all-d ing or the ultimate source of all agency or 
activity jn t an king to qu >te a simile from the 
Sankhya itself i» called a fighter although he 
does not actually fight but his soldters do so 
under his order and g iidance. This is the common 
answer tut [ shall pruve in the sequd that Isvara 
is the real doer and Frakr n is H13 1 istrument only 
Let us now turn to a more authentic treatise on 
the Sankhya Philosophy I mean the SaaLhva 
Lanka. Is there auy pos ttve evidence in it with 
regu'd to the existence o! Isvara? I think there 
is. In two significant ver»es it is positively 
declared that there is one Alt* Jute Purusa, le the 
Supreme Self as there is one Absolute Prakrit! 
Examine these two verses The manifested is 
caused non-eternal limited changeful multiform 
dependent attributive conjunct aud subordinate 
the Unmamfested is the reverse - 10 The 
Manifested has tnne con tituenta and is indis 
Criminative objective eeoene (l e eoioyable by 
all soul-0 irrational and productive bo also is 
Praknti Soul tv the reurse «» these respects as 
m these ’—11 Mark the last sentence l e the 
Soul is the reverse in these respects as in those 
Thi3 mean3 that Puru3a or Soul pos esses attributes 
yhmh are opposite to thoae possessed bv the 
'Ian tested aud therefore are these Purusa is 
uncaused eternal all pervad Dg unchanging one 
independent, indissoluble uucombined self governed 
destitute of the three constitutive factors discnmi 
native, subjective, specific or individual rational 
and unproductive In tins list we should mark 
one attribute of Purusx na uely one Soul or 
Purusa is said here to be one this is a very 
sgnificant word which has been the cause of much 
u spute among the annotators Therefore upon its 
taie interpretation entirely depends the solution 
of the problem whether Soul is one or many 
Gaurapada says ihe Manifested is multiform 
the Unmamfested is sini, e so is Purusa also 
single Yachaspati gives a different interpretation 
Let it be that Purnsa, like Praknti is uncaused 
eternal etc. he like the manifest d is also 
many If so whv do you say that Purusa is 
opposite to the Manifested ■> lor this it is «aid 
vthat Purusa is) like the man fested also Here 
cha means api_ > This interpretation of Vachaspatj 
anses as he taps from the verse 18 which declared 
ni? multitudinousness of Purusa The Sankhya 
thandnka confinns the interpretation Prof, 
mlson seems to side with Vac*-aspati and ob- 
serves The general position that the properties 
or boat are the reverse of tiio«e of the products 
Of nature requires however some modification in 
one instance. A discrete principle is said to be 
multitudinous, many aneka consequently So-1 
foould be single eka and it is so according to 
J? 0 Smkhva Bhasya. On the other band, the 
^ankhya Tattwa haumudi makes S >ul agree with 
gtscrete prune pies, in hems multitudinous.— The 
oanshya Chandnka confinns the interpretation The 
Phrase lailux cha implies that (soul) is analogous to 
discrete principles in manifold enumeration This 
j 3 - fact, the Sankhya doctnne as subsequently 
ia a down by the text verse 18. and is conform 
able to the Sutra of Kapda Multitude of souls 
ia i roved by variety of condition that is the 


virtuous are born again in heaven the wicked 
are regenerated in bell the fool wanders in 
error the wise man is set free’ Either there 
fore Gaurapada has made a mistake or by his 
eka is to be understood not that boul in general 
is one « nly but that it is single or several in 
its different migrations or as Mr Colehrook 
renders it (R A b Trans Vol I p 31) individual* 
So in the Sutras it is said that there may bo 
various unions of one Soul according to difference 
of receptacle as the ethenal element tray be 
confined in a variety of vessels This singleness 
of So il applies therefore to that particular bout 
which is subjected to its own varied couise of 
birth death bondage aud liberation for as (he 
commentator observes one bout is born not 
another Un a regenerated body) The singleness 
of Soul therefore as as erted by Gaurapada, is 
no doubt to be understood in this sense ’ 

Vachaspati s interpretation seems to be strained 
and loconsi'tant with the tenor of the verses 10- 
& 11 If lalha cha means really like the manifested 
also it is very difficult to see why such likeness 
shoild be in respect of one attribute only to wit 
onekatyam and not in respect of other attnbutes 
as described in the verse 10 If the Purusa 
resenbles the manifested in being many why he 
should not do so in being caused non eternal., 
limited eta also ? Vachaspati does not explain 
this distinct on But, yet it may be contended by 
others that the attributes of being caused eta. 
are not applicable to Purusa Purusa cannot be 
conceived to he caused etc for if he were caused 
etc he would be one of the manifested and this 
would be manifestly inconsistent with the verse 
3 where it is expressly said that Purusa is different 
from *>oth Praknti and the effects or the tuani 
fes ed The reply to lhi9 contention is if Purusa 
is d siinct from the manifested he is also distirct 
from Praknti but, yet he resembles the latter in 
being uncaused etc why should he not Ihen 
resemble the manifested in being caused eta ? The 
retort will of course be that two contradictory ser 
of attributes cannot be posse sed by one and th s 
same thing That is not true. One and the sam® 
thmg may possess opposite qualities Really ther® 
aie no opposites but are differents all thing® 
have their own places in the innerse and whe 3 
they are in their own places they are perfect! 0 
consistent with one another opjxisition an y 
inconsistency arise when they are misplaced 
So that apparently opposite things may d 
juxtaposed without contradiction by being places 
m their positions Thus Praknti winch ed 
admittedly one contains the condition of fcemis 
many for otherwise, she could not be differentiate# 
uito many If she were mere one— abstract one-cf 
bare or homogeneous identity cooped and confine— 
absolutely within herself she could not go out od 
herself into tne many Consequently her o lenesl 
includes the grouad and condition of many ness-* 
she is one-m many S milar is the case with he- 
other attnbutes she 13 uncaused and caused eternar 
and non-eternal infinite aud limited eta at the 
2,^®' J er ® merely uncaused eternal [ 

infinite, etc and did not contain the ground and 
condition of being caused non eternal limited eto 
noth ng which is caused non-eternal limited eta 
could come out of her -there could be no creation or 
revolution But the anthor of the Sankhya is intelligent 
enough to maintain that Praknti is not such a fare 
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unity but she is a complex units' of various constitutive 
elements called Saltia Rajah and Tamah In fact 
Prabnti as the whole contains attributes peculiar 
to herself and so far differs from the manifested 
and also those attributes possessed by the mam 
‘fested as her parts or evolutes and so far resera 
bles them This view is not inconsistent wi li the 
teachings of the Sankhya the Sankhya doctrine of 
Causality corroborates it thus in the verae 9 it 
it is said Effect subsists (in the cause antecedently 
to its operation! for what exists not can by no 
operat on of cause be brought into existence 
Materials too are selected which are fit for the 
purpose everything is not bv ev rv means 
possible what is capable does that to which it is 
competent and the effect is of the same nature 
with the cause In this verse particularly mark 
karanabkabat Le. (the effect has the same charac 
tenstics as the cause has)— (Gaurapada) orlfrom the 
fact that the effect has the same essential nature 
as the cause)— (VachaspatO Now if we apply this 
doctrine to Praknti and her products how can 
we say that she js merely one uncaused eternal 
etc. ? and that the products are merely any 
«“sed non eternal etc ’ If the cause and 
the effect are of the same nature 

, ™P st .Possess common characteristics 
though after the manifestation the effect assumes 
a new form and comes to possess also some other 
characteristics by virtue of which it differs from 
the cau»e. But this does not imply that those other 
characteristics are such that their ground and 
conditions are not in the cause for if they 
were not in the cause the effect would contain 
some characteristics the cause of winch was not 
its cause, but somcil ing else that is to say its 
own cause was not its adeq iate cause and would 
reqire to be supplemented by so lie other cause 
what would that other cause be in the case of 
owVSn?!* 681 ®* The Sankhya does not recognise 
any other cause than the Prakriti so that Praknti 
must be recogn . sed as the only adequate cause 
that is to say the cause wh ch contains the ground 
and conditions of all the characteristics possessed 
by the manifested This conclusively shows that 
t'raknti possesses two antagonist c sets of attn 
outes— one set she possesses in her own essential 
capacity to wit, as the whole and another set m 

4&nS&, < * p “ ,y “ " ,l or 

above argument shows that a thing may 
posses* contradictory attributes and id fac» every 
iinVoo in r ' vorld possesses contradictory attn 
nossoss ^stance everyth ng is one thing 
a v r bates-evervthine is a single 
or m lute i by ma parts of elements 

Mmh/ .«L/^ 0rd r». Gverytil n " 13 one in mat v 
Purisa fhe 1S exactly true of 

ifmio? i ,/> e 2J£. ,im *P » ‘caused ,i tie caused 
K Pun,? 5 e rf na! . *"/' '*<«-»» He ft u te etc: 
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finite there could bo nothing that is no i-cterna 
and finite Or m other words, though Purusl is 
essentially one uncaused eternal infinite etc 
vet he appears to bo many caused non-eternal, 
finite etc. And there is an interpretation of 
tad vi pan ta tatha cha putnan ’ which confirms 
the above inference. It may mean that Purusa 
is loth opposite and analogous to them- This 
interpretation seems to me true and sound l 
shall dilate upoo this poiht in the sequel The 
interpolation offered bj Prof Wilson and Dr 
Colebrooke that Purusa is one in the sense that 
ho remains single’ or individual’ throughout his 
numerous migrations is evidently absurd. 

The whole difficulty seems to arise from the 
apparent impossibility of reconciling the verses 10 
A 11 with the verse 18 Tuo latter runs thus 
Because 1 irtb death and the organs are severally 
alloted and because activity is not simultaneous, 
and also because the factors are found unequally 
the multiplicity of souls is established ” This 
verse, it 13 evident tries to prove the multi pi city 
of souls which is therefore, apparently inconsis 
tent with the a erses 10 A 1 1 where the unity 
or singleness of soul 13 asserted From this apparent 
inconsistency arises the attempt to modify the 
meaning of the latter consistently with that of the 
former But no attempt has been made to reconcile 
them without modifying the meaning of either 
Are the verses really inconsistent? I do not think 
so The truth is the verses 10 & 11 (we should 
always read these two together) speak of Putusa 
in his absolute character 1 e. of the Panama Purusa 
or the Absolute Soul while the verse IS speaks 
of purusas in their rclatne and tndnidual character 
te of tiros a3 associated with external investments 
or embodiments Or m more familiar words the 
former speak of Isvara or the Infinite Self and 
the latter of human or individual souls. It may 
be objected that the Sankhya recognises only 
twenty five categories one of which is Purusa 
so that it speaks of ODly one kind of Purusa, no 
two and that one kind of Purusa must be that 
who is associated with the manifested 1 e. the 
Consiousuess or Intelligence self-consciousness 
ilanah the ten organs of sense, etc. and is there 
fore multitudinous This is certainly not true. We 
have already found that the Sankhya Pravachana 
oitram speaks of two kinds of Purusa. the 
Infinite rurusa or Isvara and (he finite and confined 
purusas or Jivas. Similar is the case with the 
ban kb j a Kanka. It 13 true that the latter does 
never even mention the word Isvara ’ in any of 
ire verges but it is perhaps because the word 
Isvara bears different meanings and especially 
it isnot used in the Sruti as equivalent to Biabtnan 
Jhe tnily Absolute Self or it may be because the 
oankbya Kanka does not recognise any essental 
distinction between the Absolonte and the human 
boul, the latter being nothing but the ind viduilisa 
tion or d fferentiation of the former But whatev x 
might bo the reasons it is certainly no sound 
argument that as live Sankhya Kanka does not 
mention ho word Isvara it doe* not recognise 
Uis existence at all I am goin„ to show that by 
ttie word Purusa or the boul the Saukhaya 
hankameans sometimes the Absolute and sometimes, 
the Relative Soul sometimes the Brahman and 
sometimes the Jivas 

^ ?? ! ? e j *?} e , Te . rs ® a little more closely and 
we shall find that the reasons for which it declares 
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Purus3 tobe multitudinous do not really prove him 
to be so. Birth death the organs activities and 
the three gun as all beloog to or are adjectives 
of Praknti or more properly of her evolutes 
and none of them belonsr3 to Purusa, inasmuch 
as. being essentially eternal and infinite, he 
cannot be boro nor die being all pervading 

he canoot have any organs of bense being in 
active he canoot act, and being non composite he 
cannot have the gunas Therefore what the 
different allotments of birth death ai d the 
organ*, the unsimultaneous character of activities 
and the inequality of the three gunas really 
establish is not the multiplicity of Purusa, but 
that of the Lpadhis or external investments in 
and through wbi h Prafcnti manifest ■« herself 
•when conjoined with Purusa We should be more 
explicit ia Ih s point lieeau e it is the most im 
portant one The concrete man has two sides or 
aspects he has a mho ml side aod ho has also a 
no i rational or natural side the latier including 
accord ng to the Sankhja everything wlnh is 
fouud in man excejt his S°lf or Saul o- in the 
words of the Sankhya. he ha3 a side which is 
represented by the Purusa aod he has also a side 
which is represented by Prahrm n the shapes of 
the external investments, namely the Conscious 
nesa or Intell geuce, the belf-coasciousness tho 
Manah the ten organs of sense, ihe five subtle 
Eleu enls and the five gioss E ementa The 
concrete man is the svntbes s or union of Purusa 
and Praknii— of the Self and the Not-Self— of the 
Sutject and the Object In short the coocrete 
man 13 a sulgect-otyccL Puiusa or the Self or the 
Subject in him is infinite, unchangeable eternal 
all pervading inactive On the ordinary sense and 
beyond all attachment but Praknti or the Not 
l * or Ihe Olject in him is actually finite 
changeable, temporal non pervasive active and 
attatled Brth death etc. are therefore, 
characteristics of the latter side of man while the 
iprmcr is above and levond them all Thus we 
pna ihat the verse 18 does not mean to establish 
‘P e multipl city of Purusa, whi Ji is impossible but 
d T"*' Clty of ,he v P ad> 15 investments in 


and through which Piaknti becomes associated 
ana coni ined mta Purnsa giving thereby nse to 
muiiitud nous jn-as or human beings turther 
evident that tho vetse 18 indirectly 
establishes the unity or oneness of Purusa, aod 
thus confirms what is affirmed in the verses 10 & 
11 n !. , recard to his oneness. 

..JlV 1 J , . n '*y still be asked As the verse 18 
clearly declares the n ult plicity of Purusa how 
can u is he reconciled with his unity or single- 
ness ? Or m olher words how can Purusa be 
TS\ a .A> ma »V at the same time 1 T1 is is un 
uouutedjy one of ihe most impoitant problems of 
metaphyscs. This rai es the old prob etn of tte 
one awl the mar y The instance in point is mao 
himself man himself s one and many at ihe 
aame time. He is the unity of Purusa and Praknti 
T 01 'be., self and the not self ho is a sutject 
oijecL in whatever way wl ether by proximity 
or olher wise ihese iwo dstinot and opposite 
r«‘"'es are uoifi d in man it cannot be denied 
that he is a unity in variety— an one n many 
isui only this will not solve the problem »e are 
to prove tt at tt ere is one Ahsolute 1 ur i°a and 
UMt all other Purusas are nothing but His m 
amauali sat ions or differentiations In this way 


only we can solve the problem of tho one and tho 
many What does the Sankhya say about it ? 
Let us consider In tie Sankhya Kanka and also 
other treatises on the Sankhya, Purusa is defined 
m a general way although they assert that there 
are many I urusas that is tho individual purusas 
are not separately defined but have a general 
defioition lhey are all infinite unch useable 
all pervasive eternal rational eta that is they 
all have exactly the same set of attributes Thus 
they are all exactly the same but, yet they are 
distinct and many flow is that possible ? That 
may be po s b!e only on the supposition that 
there is really o> e Purnsa aDd all other P nu-as 
are U s xmluidunhsations or differentiations Or 
in the words of the binkbya every particular 
purusa is tho Absolute Purusa in so far as Ho is 
assouated and boind up with Praknti *« a 
pa>hcular u-ay This is the reason wty the 
Sankhya calls eveiy particular purusa infinite 
eternal all pervasive etc No other solution is 
possible lor every Purusa is perfect, and yet, 
there are nu nerouS P iru-as— these two expres 
sioDS are inconsistent, if we suppose them abso- 
lutely different and independent, inasmuch as 
they will then limit one another by virtue of 
their absolute differences and will thus destroy 
their own perfec ion ilanv bemgs perfect in the 
same sense and in the same way and yet abso- 
lutely differeo* is a self contradictory assertion 
If we now come to the bankhya Sutram we 
find the same conclusion about th s point. After 
establishing the mult plic tv of the Souls see 
chap I 149 aod chap VI 4o) it says From 
differences of upadhis or investments also anse3 
the appearance of mult/t hcitv of the one Self as 
of Aka«a by ica on of water pots, etc Anituddoa 
and Bijoana suppose tnat this aphorism represents 
the view of the Vedantios which the author of 
the Sankhya means to refute But there is no 
evidence to defend their views. Compare this 
aphorism with the aphorism The teaching of 
the Sruti ahout the gomg of Purusa is in respect 
of his external investment, as m the case of the 
Sky (lb d 51) B jnana explains this aphorism 
m this way There are of course Ved c dedara 
•ions about going with reference to the Purusa. 
But these should be regarded as having been made 
certainly in accordance with the arguments and 
teachings of the Sruti and Smnti about the urn 
versality or all peivad ng character of the Purusa 
and therefore only wilh reference to his connex 
ion with an external investment in the same way 
as motion may I e attributed to the sky Such is 
the meaning On this po nt the evidence is as 
follows As the sky enveloped within the water 
pot, seems to move while the water pot is carried 
(from place to place) (whereas in reality) die 
water pot is removed and not the sky so the 
jiva, tbe embodied self wh ch is like the sky (in 
p' 3 a ^ Spec ^7, 5raA ? a Blnd “ Upanishnd. 13 
Read th s with the aphousra oO of the chapter vi 
which run 8 thus And in accordance w th tl e 
Sruti about its go ng though the self is all pervad 
ing there takes place in the course of t n its 
connexion with the place of Experience through 
injunction of the Uoadhi-just as m the case of 
the sky Hero B juana evidently admits tlat 
*o e v . lew3 of 'be author 
2L™ti i ^ at *!} e ® 0 .* 1 13 assent allv one 
eternal and all pervading but appears to limit 
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itself by embodiment and therebv appears to bo 
distinct. Thus -we Bnd that the interpretation given 
to the aphorism 150 (chap I) by Bijnana is 
evidently mistaken and inconsistent w ith his inter- 
pretation of the last two aphorisms. ' To avoid 
misunderstanding we should also read the aphs, 
151-154 which are connected with the aph 150 
The aph. 151 runs thus * The Dpadhi or in- 
vestment is different, but not the holder thereof 
What this really means is, just as the Akasa 
appears to be different on account of the differences 
of its ttpadhi for instance water pot etc. but really 
it remains identically the same so the Soul re- 
mains essentially the same though appears to be 
different by reason of his different embodiments 
Amruddha and Bijnana interpret it in a different 
way consistently with their interpretation of the 
aph. 150 But we have shown that their inter- 
pretation of the aph 150 is erroneous therefore, 
their interpretation of the present one is also 
erroneous. . _ 

The aph 152 is Thus, there is really no 
imputation of contradictory attributes to the Soul 
which is present everywhere by its unity ” This 
aphorism is an answer to the objection that if the 
Soul be really one, how can it become multiple, 
and thereby can it have contradictory attributes 
namely unity and variety at the Bame time ? 
Amruddha and Bijnana have given to this aphorism 
a different interpretation but our remark on it 
will be the same as that of the preceding 

The aph 153 runs thus Being the property of 
another, i » Praknti, it (the property of multi- 
plicity) is only imposed upon the Soul but really 
it does not belong to the latter on account of its 
unity or oneness Or in plain language tbe aphorism 
means to say that the attribute of multiplicity 
really belong* to Praknti , but whm she becomes 
conjoined and associated with Purusa who is 
essentially one the latter appears to be different 
and multitudinous Or in the words of modern 
philosophy the One Absolute Soul appears to be 
differentiated into numerous souls. Amruddha and 
UijnaDa give a different interpretation but it is 
as mistaken as their interpretations of the prece- 
ding aphorisms 

The aph 151 is this ‘ There is no contradic- 
tion (by the Siokhya theory of the multiplicity 
of I'uruaa-O of the Yedic declarations of non- 
duality Cof Purusa) because the reference (in these 
declarations) is to the genus (of Purusa) ’ This 
aphorism raises a new problem and suggests a solution 
of the difficulty raisod in connection with the inter- 


pretation of the verses 10.11 and 18 of the 
Sankhja Karika. as mentioned before, borne 
suggest that by the unity of Purusa is cneanr me 
unity of the genus whereas by the psuraurvoi 
Purusa 3 is meant the plurality of the species loxt 
is to say, when the Purusa is called one it 19 
regarded a 3 the genus ard w hen the purusas are 
called many they are regarded as the species or 
more properly vidmduals But wo should gu a £d 
ourselves against the confusion between two 
meanings of the word ’genus' In iorraM bW 
genus is an abstract nolton representing only me 
common attributes possessed by a class of objects. 
Thus genus is not a concreto reality, but a group 
of attributes while tbe individuals are tn« con- 
crete things or beinc3 possessing those attn mites. 
In this sense of genus and individual 15 , what are 
real and concrete are the individual purusas ana 
the One Purusa 13 nothing but an abstract notion 
expressing the common attributes of the manna iai 
Purusas and has thus uo existence as a real con- 
crete ofnect This is certainly not the trne meamog 
of the One Purusa. as we have shown before, the 
term ‘genus’ has another meaning , In metaphysics 
‘genus’ is not an abstract notion but a concrete 
reality and the true reality of which the individual 
things are only differentiations, modes or moments. 
(Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians). In this sense ot 
genus and 6pecies the One Absolute Purusa is the 
true concrete reality and all the individual Pnrnsw 
are His individualisations or differentiations^ and 
are, therefore as real as the former This is the 
meaning of the terms genus’ and species’ with 
the author of the Sankhya Kanka when he speaks 
of Purusa as both one and many at the same time. 
It must be noticed here that those, who contend 
that the notion of the umty of Purusa 19 an abstract 
genus-notion representing only the common 
attributes of the concrete individual Purusas, com- 
pletely forget that according to the Sankhya there 
are no differentiating attributes by which the 
Purusas may be distinguished from one another, 
and we have proved already that the only so- 
called differentiating attributes to wit, birth, death, 
etc. are not the attributes of Purusas, but of the 
physical bidies or investments with which they 
are associated So that in the absence of any 
differentiating attribute or attributes there cannot 
be multitude of purusas in short, there must be 
one and only one Purusa associated with number- 
less different investments and thereby differentiating 
Himself into multitude of purusas or jivus 

(To be continued i 


PRESENT-DAY .TURKEY 


Bt indu 

T HE rapid changes and the radical reforms 
imposed on Turkey one after another 
cause even the most liberally-minded 
people m Europe to doubt whether they 
would endure They fear a reaction In a 
country where most of the people slumber 
in ignorance and illiteracy and where most 
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people s minds are engrossed in religious 
fanaticism and superstitions, a reaction is not 
very difficult to bring about There may be 
° ra t>on of the khalifa. One is reminded 
of the subsequent happenings of tbe French 
revolution One cannot anticipate parallel 
happenings in Turkey bat one is sure that it 
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the people are determined to have a popular 
government it will be rather di£hcult to 
establish the old regime again 

The antagonistic newspapers exaggerate 
the dangers of the Turkish republic and 
exult in narrating how Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha is growing more and mo r e unpopular 
so that he does not even venture to show 
himself in Constantinople. Theio may be some 
slight truth in this statement Kemal Pasha 
whoever he may be a hero or an adventurer 
is not after all a goody goody man He has 
friends who side with him as well as enemies 
whose privileged interests he has smashed 
and who are seeking opportunities to strike 
him down This is the common story of all 
great statesmen 

When I was travelling from Sofia to 
Constantinople I chanced to make friends 
with several Turkish youngmen who were 
comrng from Vienna. They received their 
education abroad and it is needless to say 
that they were very liberally brought up I 
had a talk with them and our conversation 
turned to the subject of the reform* in Tarkey 
They belonged to tho party of Kemal Pasha 
They whole-heartedly supported the reforms 
as indispensable for the growth of the country 
and declared that a reaction in favour of the 
Snltan would be impossible inasmuch as 
the republican government has been trying 
to be popular by making the people conscious 
of their material interests. 

The ince sant wars add reverses in the 
past havo taught the people of Tarkey the 
bitter le son that their customary religion is 
not tne be-all and end all of life lo survive 
in the struggle for existence they must be 
at least equal if not superior in all points 
of strength to their European adversaries 
It has therefore been possible without al ena 
ting the people to break with the ruling 
dynasty and abolish the Kbilafat and 
establi h the Turkish republic. These salutary 
steps have no doubt estranged the hearts of 
Indian Mabomedans, who sympathi ed with 
Turkey during its wars with Greece aod who 
wanted to see the Khilafat strengthened But 
Turkey had to choo e bet veen its welfare 
and he upkeep of tho Khilafat, which bad 
checked and retarded the progress of the 
country It could not sacrifice its welfare 
to satisfy the rel gious whims of its fore go 
correl gion sts. V republican government 
cauuot afford to let the members of the 
ruling dynasty remain iu the country to 
foment secret wtr gue» in order to recover 


its lost supremacy It must look to its 
safety and though it was a hard blow to 
the religious Mahoraedans m India, the 
Khalifa Mahomed Abdul Medjid Effendi and 
all the members of the dynasty who as 
asserted gnawed at the vitals of the country 
were banished altogether It is with some 
bitterness that my Turkish friends spoke of 
the avarice tyranny and debauchery of the 
late Sultan 

At present the Fez has been penalised 
It has been considered as the symbol of 
loyalty to the Khalifa. But the abolit on of 
tho Fez my friends said is not politically 
so important as it is morally The Fez is 
not an ugly thing but it is simply unbear 
able that people should still cling to a fashion 
introduced centnrie 5 ago m the blindness of 
their religious zeal The fact bears testimony 
to the stagnation of men s minds unable to 
conceive new things The dynamic mind 
would not suffer an everlasting and un 
changeable system of things even m matters 
of dress. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha suggested the 
European hat in lieu of the prescribed Fez, 
and the people spontaneously adopted it 
The fact is that Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
wants Turkey to grow up and be totally like 
an advanced European country n t only in 
activities but in exterior appearance too The 
tradition has been broken and the women 
have been relieved of their borkhas A 
casual look in the streets of Constantinople 
convinces one that the people are giving 
preference to European dress. The puffed up 
trousers, the mdny buttoned coats are very 
rare The women have scarcely veils and 
the long dark robes that covered them from 
head to foot have totally disappeared There is 
a prevalence of blouses and frocks and a pre- 
dilection for the latest Parisian fashions This 
tendency is contemptuously decried as theap ng 
of European culture by many who fear that 
Turkey will ult mately lose its individuality 
and be a slave to European fashions. Whether 
Turkey is ju titled in copying European 
apparel or not is not a matter of discussion 
here. Anyhow the«e outward ap og or 
whatever they are called reflect no credit 
on the inner culture or progress of the 
country Nevertheless, the changes in dress 
and habits are qu te as ounding as they 
have been brought about in a very short 
tune It is a joyous s ght no doubt to ee 
the women move about freely and go >ut 
shopping themselves Many women are em 
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ployed id business bouses as typists and 
sales girls Undoubtedly it was a cruel affair 
to shut them up m the harems. The fashion 
of bobbed hair, I noticed, has not been so 
profusely introduced in Constantinople Many 
of the young women have still long hair and 
instead of wearing hats, they wind very 
gracefully a piece of silken scarf of chequered 
colours on the head and knot it behind 
beneath their shingles Still, there are open 
armed blouses, short frocks skin colour 
stockings high healed shoes and a small 
leather bag m hand to carry powder and 
perfumes The oriental bondage has been 
severed and it is very doubtful in case of 
a reaction whether they would let themselves 
be shut up again without a severe protesta 
Uon 


In the interior of Turkey where the light of 
the new era has but dimly penetrated one 
meets frequently with the oriental costumes 
The women are clad in perpetual flowing ghagras 
wrapped up in chequered scarfs and veiled 
with borlhas as before But the men have 
mostly taken up coats and trousers The 
educated people are open to European modes 
the women folk of the lower level are still 
being shut up One of the observers has 
attributed their disregard for European 
culture to their resolute and obstinate 
character hardened by religious injunctions 
which no law can ever break, but I think, 
when the tide has been set in motion it 
will sweep away in time their ohstinacy of 
character if any, and leave them as Europeanised 
as their fellows in Constantinople Even in 
Adana and Mersine the tendency to imitate 
Europe is distinctly visible 

The republican government has forbidden 
religion to interfere in any way with the 
administrative functions Turkey comprises 
not only the Mahoraedans but also a great 
number of Christians and Jews Turkey 
must consolidate its power and this can only 
bo done by uniting all the people of diverse 
religions in one national cause ‘ Turkey 
t and Islam next has been the motto 
1, ii ary ! a new code of civil laws 
iversally applicable to all the communities 
S* b "“ 1 C *°“ piled and adopted, through 
Inch the state can administer impartial 

53 V“ “°f d |h f lt0 soolal M»nomic 

weltute of tho country as ail inte E ral whole 
Jf the laws governing a society of different 
S' 1 ®" 8 demo their inspirations from one 
f el, K l0n they are likely to be 
despotic. On the other hand, if different 


laws are promulgated for each of different 
religious communities, that is, if capitulations 
are made to the minor sects, tho political 
and social unity of the nation is liable to 
break up Already, the smaller communities, 
who had been considering themselves as 
foreigners and clamouring for capitulations, 
are bemg merged in tho Turkish nation and 
the need of such communal representation, 
as is m vogue in India is being smooth 
ly dispensed with 

The Government lias also put down the reli- 
gious institutions called Madrassas and Tekkies, 
which had been asylums of ignorance, 
fanaticism and obscurantism, and is establish- 
ing state primary and secondary schools for 
free mass education Education is not wide- 
ly spreading owing to tho lack of sufficient 
number of teachers So great care is being 
taken to tram up teachers first In villages 
where the peasants’ children have to help in 
agricultural work periodical schools have 
been set up which the children must attend 
two or three days in the week 

There has been recently a new movement 
by the literary people to do away with 
Turkish characters and adopt Roman characters 
for the Turkish language The idea is very 
bold Even in Europe there is not one 
uniform set of characters The German 
language has Roman as well as Gothic characters 
and the Slavonic languages have partially 
different characters The composing of the 
Arabic types for the purpose of printing is 
very troublesome The Chinese Japanese 
and even the Indian languages have characters 
which cannot be as smoothly and as quickly 
composed as Roman characters The move- 
ment of latinising the Turkish script is being 
carried on vigorously and the minister of 
education in Turkey has appointed 
a committee of specialists, to examine the 
matter and give their opinion Already the 
daily La Repubhque” is publishing Turkish 
texts in Latin characters The decision of 
the specialists., if favourable, will create an 
absolutely new epoch in the history of man- 
kind 

The condition of the public works in 
Constantinople is lamentable — the roads are 
neglected there is dirt and dilapidation 
everywhere Apart from the natural 
scenery of the Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn which are really beautiful Constant nopie 
has nothing to glory in. The ancient mosques 
with impressive turrets and minars have an 
environment of squalid houses The roads 
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bare big holes full of filthy water iu wet 
weather and the narrow laoes are abominable 
The transference* of the capital to Angora has 
left Constantinople quite neglected Still it 
13 a world’s metropolis This neglect has 
been due to the constant warfare that Turkey 
waged for a long time and the repairs and 
mendings are now costly affairs, which Turkey 
cannotafford atonce owing to the lack of money 
Agriculture in its present state ?eerns 
not very promising Huge tracts of land are 
lying waste and desolate in European Turkey 
and Asia Minor Peasants are not many 
and consequently there are fallow and weedy 
lands the greater part of Asia Minor is 
absolutely barren the rocks and hills are 
frightfully bare of trees But about Smyrna, 
Koma, Adana and Mersine one can see 
luxuriant vegetation and crops Government 
is also encouraging agriculture and extensive 
irrigation, and canals are being dug in 
Anatolia to water the lands 

After all that I saw and heard l can very 
safely state that the people of Turkey have 
been always active and have 


ever been praised as hardy and excellent 
soldiers It is only the folly of the anctent 
regime which brought disasters on them and 
carried them to the verge of inevitable 
wreckage The people were taxed unnecessari- 
ly and no attempts were made to educate 
them Madrassas and Tekkies had been 
spreadmg ignorance and fanaticism and there- 
by weakening the morals of the people They 
were goaded on to the battle fields not for 
their own interest but to satisfy the avarice 
of a set of the voluptuous privileged Turkey 
owes its deliverance from this horrible state 
of affairs to one single man — Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, who is tufusiug a new spirit 
id to the life of the people by organising the 
state on a solid ecoaormc base Through his 
inspiration the people are intent on absorbmg 
all that European culture has got to offer 
And whilst Turkey carves its own destiny 
and makes for prosperity with bold strides, a 
wretched community of a wretched land looks 
on with suspicion and ignorantly sheds tears 
for the exiled dynasty of an unfortunate 
and obsolete Khalifa. 
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l Books m the following languages will bo noticed Assamese, Bengali English French. German 
Ou.arah Hindi Italian Kanarese Malayalam Marathi , Nepali, Oriya Portuguese. Punjabi Smdht 
Spanish Tamil Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers verxodtcals school and college text-books and their 
annotations pamphlets and leaflets reprints of magazine articles addresses etc will not be noticed. The 
receipt of books refined for review will notbeaLkiwnoledged nor any queries relating thereto answered 
j/is review of any book is not guaranteed Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
J (/newer the Hindi Reviewer the Bengali Rene wo- etc. according to the language of the books No 
crdwujn of book-reviews and notices will be published —Editor M R. ] 


ENGLISH 

Keats and Shakespeare John Middleton Murry 
Oxford Cfnnersiiu 

EbSAvs & Srrnres By Members of the English 
_fssoewt-on toi. \\I Oxford Unuersity Press 

Tei New Past Edited bj E H Carter M A 
Oxford Basil Blackwell 

Colerucf Edited by U IV Garrod Oxford 
l/niccrxitii Press 

Boswells Note Book Oxford Innerstly 
Press 

Uneducated Poets Southey Edited by J 
Childers Oxford Lnnersity INess 

Lectures ov the Lj gush Poet3 By II illiam 
JIazlilt Oxford Unuersity Press _ 

„ A Bex k of Uode'uv Verse J C Smith (f?«- D 
Oxford U mersity Press 


that have suddenly cropped up it is impossible 
for a monthly magazine to do more than merely 
acknowledge boo&s sent to it for review This 
involves some jxgusUce to those list deserve more 
than a mere mention Sucli books of course are 
noticed elsewhere but readers of a magaz ne like 
to have their attention especially duet ted to what 
is of value in the publishing world Some books 
are intei estmg for the moment When once read 
they can be p it away and never or at any rate 
very seldom leferred to again Others are of a 
more permanent value, and it occasionally serves a 
useful purpose to bnng them down form their 
shelves and jemind readers that there are such 
books in existence. The Bianch of the Oxford 
UniverMti Press is an acquisition to Calcutta. It 
is ci nuouallv issuing puhbeations which besides 
being a pleasure to serious readers are useful to 
students of all classes To lovers and students of 
literature the exhaustive work of JJr Jinrry 
enUtled Keats and Shakespeare 13 valuable The. 
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pleasure o! reading it is enhanced by its excellent 
get np— the paper and print being exceptionally 
good. Ur Hurry starts hut task -with the propor- 
tion that to know a work of literature is to 
know the soul of a man who created it, and 
who creates it m ord r that his soul should be 
known’ To Ur Murrv Keats is the natural 
approach to bhakespeare’ Hence the title of the book 
and the form whiJiithas as'-utned. He thinks 
that he is different from other critics in that he 
ha3 tried to understand Keats as he was, and not 
to fit him to some pattern He discovers that 
Reals was conscious of the strange relation between 
himself and Shakespeare, not to that inanimate 
Shakespeare which is the name given to a volume 
of printed words but to a real presence a living 
being, whom Keats believed that he intimately 
understood and who made demands upon Keats’ 
loyalty from which m his moments of extreme 
agony he struggled in vain to escape’ The whole 
poetic story of Keats is contained in the brief 
span of four vears Ur Murry a chapters are con- 
cerned with the gradual development of Keats 
Coj ions extracts are made from his letters which 
might have been better marshalled but which 
give a very clear impression of Keats’ state of 
mind Beauty in all thmgs wa3 Keats’ great 
poetic intuition and the revelation of the beauty 
the great human purpose to which he dedicated 
himself’ especially interesting are the chapter on 
the first Hyperion’ and the second Hyperion’ and 
on Keats love The book concludes with a chapter 
headed Keats’ return to Shakespeare’ Hr Murry 


points out that the famous Ode to Autumn’ is 
Shakespearean — ■** — L 


' t3 rich and opulent sincerity of 
PI .l i D 18 ' ove ]y and large periodic movement 
like the drawing of a deep full breath ’ There are 
a few notes at the end which deat with technical 
matters raised in the body ot the book That it is 
a comprehensive study must freelv be acknowledged 
that Mr Muny has been earned away by his 
sul ject to such an extent that he is at times 
ODMurc, and at times too fantastical for full 
appreciation from his readers is evident He has 
made himself who'e-beartedly oDe with his subject 
and is at times apt to forget that opinion are 
uiverso and no one man can claim to be an 
infallible interpreter Keats is a poet whoso 
respiration to Indians is never failing He is the 
rrkii»ii poet who perhaps most of all influenced 
JUt mdrauaUt Tagore There is something in Keats 
nT 81 ways appeal to the emotional side by 
Oscars goon his position 
amcci-^t the poets is found to be higher and higher 
t.,i i.. «. nj 8 b P°* "as given much marernl for 
Wh«i,°T. en, V laU00 m ^ st,ldv 0{ He 

Tm. . i d 10 8 “ ow f ' ome new aspects of his f**auiv 
wmu* bID ^ n, y "hich Mr Murry 

one* a! f 3 , t * le t ^ ett inducing one a’raost against 
a - r 'r' J with his point ot view It 
thnamb n ** le 1° follow Mr Murry 

mdn*t u sufficient to give this 

will iit.il m tini ^ 0Ter ,aiid student of Keats 

u&itwua whfh^v 4 T. ralll f.‘’ f >b format ion and 
o ii c l l .i niilke Mr „ Uurr > a coutnt ulion 
VO II t MmJj of the poet Of B»*Utv a nc 1*1 Ip f-x.t 


* ud Volumes U.\| a ra 

KMw In n of “C'ul^ntof the Laglish 


taf niaiiun much of tnierest and 

as* arssrtAsjgi 


of which are * Reason and Enthusiasm in the 
Eighteenth Century’ by Oliver Elton and ‘Alan. 
Ramsay and the Romantic Revival by "W Mackail. 
The other essaj s with the exception of the life of 
Bishop Corbett by E. V Cropt, are of a mere 
technical nature. One canrot however omit to- 
nottce Ethel Seaton’s Marlowe’s Map’ which 
well repays careful study Volume XI which was 
collected by Oiike Elton of special interest. In this 
senes is the article by Miss Edith Bnkhead on 
Sentiment and Sensibility in the eighteenth, 
century novel’ Novelists have travelled far since- 
the eighteenth century, so that it is not unprofit- 
able occasionally to go back thereto and renew 
acquaintance with older novelists cy means of 
such essays as these. This world’s ideas of the next 
is a summary of vision literature of the great 
legend and m these days of spiritualism ana 
spiritualists it is a useful study The Words and 
the PJay” bv Alan Monkbouse is a discussion on 
how far the words of a play should be subordinated 
to its other features, the sceDery and the action. 
Mr Ciaik’s view that the figures and visiods 
induced by great words can better be bioogur 
before the eye and so into the soul of the audience 
if ihe aitist concentrates on that which appeals 
to the eye than if that which appeals to the brain, 
and that which appeals to the ear is making 
simultaneous confusion’ Mr Monkhou'e in his 
short essay controverts this point ot view The 
essay appears in a collection published in i J-| 
,8 „ still up-to-date So al«o is Mr Basu 
Blackwells. -The New Past As from the Oxford 
University Press so from Mr Basil Blackwell- 
iwbose place in the Broad at Oxford is one oi 
the attractions of the city 1— one expects muen, 
and is not disappointed The New Past’ is the 
outcome of a conference held at Aberystudh 
University in 1924 The volume was published 
in 1925 aDd consists of a number of essays on 
the development of civilisation They include- 
such subjects as ‘some origins of civilisation by 
H J Fieme, The Biblical Record’ by Alexander 
Nairne^ The problem of Political Urmy^^y 


Ramsay Muir, finnan's Place «* .--, 1 - 

Civilisation’ bv F S Marvin It is a handy little 
volume and though published some time ago >* 
full of helpful matter for students of the problems- 
of to-day 


So far 33 English Literature is concerned. The 
Uxtoid University Press see *o it that students- 


have a plaintiful supply theie of at a veiy moderate 
P nc ®-. Abo volumes m v orld’s cla* 0 io series w® 


excellent compilations which the editors eparo uo 
P-* 10 ? niake accurate liazlitt s Lectures ou 
biglish Poets’ i9 oDe of these, and it enables any 
otudeut of English Literature to get at a very 
reasonable puce a book which will bo useful to 
him in his studies Boswell s Iifo of JeJmsoo ha* 
not as yet Jest all its popularity, in fact, in eemo 
quarters it is as popular as ever The publicajiod 
ol Boswell a note-book from which he even ml lay 
compiled the hie gives the naduc jublic an 
opportunity of seeing bow careful IKswell »*s ** 
Ifa h V'V'.I l nat,er 1,0 * considered of impcrUDcC 
SH»L» W t ,a ‘ th,ul| y “ e has transcribed from h 1 * 
note-book when writing the life’ The nuie-book 
a pubh-hed on ono side of Inc page aud portuns 
J>y‘ B J Jr *>t edition of the J.fo oil the othe* ndfc 
lireroisa reproduction 0 f Boswells baiidwilUWE 
at the Ugtnutng, this uj a slim booklet and a very 
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■acceptable one. Mr H W Garrods edition of 
Coleridge ia an excellent piece of work and will 
prove of m 1 h use to students besides being a wel 
come addition to a library It consists of notes on 
Coleridges life, essays by various writers on 
Coleridge— a careful selection from his Doetry and 

g rose, and a few notes Soitheva Uneducated 
oets will perhaps not be of so wide interest but 
it is pleasant to have an opportunity to stroll 
occasionally down the by paths of Engl sh 
Literature and thi3 volume supplies that opportu 
nity A frequent question asked bv those who 
wish to know something of very modern poetrv is 
-can you recommend a small anthology of modem 
verse— comprehensive and not too expensive 
There are several somewhat bulky anthologies 
tut of small ones perhaps booklets Rich as Treiler 
First and Second Books of Modern Poetry and Mr 
J C. Smtha Book of Modern Versa are among 
the beat. Oae has nothing but praise for Mr 
Smiths selection Published in 19 o every one of 
its sixty three pages contained poems of value, and 
a large number ot modem poets that are of matter 
are included A young student could do no better 
than begin with this collection which will also 
appeal to those who have had somewhat wider 
opportunities of reading modern poetrj because 
w a sma 1 space it contains much that they have 
appreciated 

R. C B 

Keshub Ciuvciu Sex and toe Schools or 
Protests and nov Protests Bp Qourt Prasad 
iliuoomdar Pp 439 Price. Re 1 

The author has invoked the spint that once 
transformed the reformed Brahma Samai into a 
Pandemonium The spint is still doing havoc m 
the Samaj Deplorable 

Bhanudas A fra islation from (he BhaUa 
By Justin E Abbot Pnnte i bj the 
vT.r . , 'Aswo * Industries Co Lid. Poona. Pp 
W+48+ 56 

Bhanudas was a poet saint of Maharastra and 
great grand father of Eknath 
JIah pati has written the story of Bhanudas m 
the 4dnd and 43rd chapters of his Bhaktav jaya. 
Uur author has given a readable translation of 
these two chapters. Tho Marathi text is given 
m Appendix u There are five more append ces 
m vi hi li the author has given the Marathi texts 
°* wa3 wr 'ttea by other writers 

The author is th nkim. of is uvnz a senes con 
tain ng the stones of the Maratha S nats. Bhanudas 
is the first boot; nf the senes and will be followed 
by tho siory of Eknalh 

This is the only English book on Bhanudas 
and will we hope be read by those who take an 
interest in the subject 

A Treatise AscEim.cri\a the correct sites or 
rLACEs. lUNtii;, and siovvtuns of India as focvd 
k THE Hakataxa Bj liija it humar padmapatu 
Texpur pp 87 Price Its 2 
Uncritical 

Makes Ch. Ghosh. 

..^Walt WmmAx” Bj John Bnhry (English 
Men of Letters bene*) SlscmiUan Ss 

Oae does not know if the intention of the 
present editor of this senes is to deal with 


markedly contrasted authors in sequence but the 
contrast is at least evident in bringing out Mere- 
dith after Melville and Whitman after Swmturne 
If one of the main points of mteiest m Swinburne 
is his mastery of form the most noteworthy 
feature in Whitman is his complete and deliberate 
neglect of form as most critics understand it and 
Mr Bailey has here a far more difficult task than 
what Mr Nicolson had with Swinburne or what 
he himself had in his earlier critical works —on 
Milton or Johnson 

The story of V hitman s life is soon told and 
does not take up even a quarter of the book the 
main portion of the vork being on characteristics 
andconpan ous Whitmans Language and Metre 
and A Walk Through Leaves of Grass In 
the beginning we notice that though Whitman s 
poems were written at different times and in 
d fferent moods there was far less variety m 
them than in the works of most poets — there 13 
nothing like the difference between Loves 
Labours Lost and Lear between Allegro'’ and 
bam on or between the Lvncal Balads and 
the Ecclesiastical Sonnets We may classify 
his work under various headings, but very few 
can be definitely consigned to one class Or ai,ain 
we may say that all through his life he dealt 
with three subjects himse f the average man and 
the universe but very soon we discover that the 
three subjects are one and the same. A comparison 
of Whitman with some of the greatest Eaglish 
poets is very instructive Whitman outwardly 
resembles Milton tn being one of the most 
political ot poets and yet there is a vital difference 
for wh le Milton was an aristocratic republican 
after the fashion of Rome Whitman was an 

equahtarian democrat alter the fashion of 
Rousseau the most passionate article of his 
creed being not so much liberty as equality 
Whitman is however much more akin to 
Wordswortn for it was the latter who gave to poetry 
its freedom to call noth nz common or unclean' 
and when Whitman was dealing with the average 
man in poetry he was simply following the path 
marked out by Wordsworth 

This introduction of the common into poetry 
brings m the question of Whitman s language and 
metre. Whitman felt that poetry following the 
old conventions of language and metre has a 
tendency to become feetle and hence needs a 
plunge into an tnv gorating bath of prose Re 
had to make for his generation the periodical 
“return to Nature and this he did by taking hold 
of muscular democratic virilities without winci 
mg and putting them mto ver»e- He felt that 
poetry can utilise all events and occurrences 
•without any selection —that a poet can see things 
exactly as an ordinary man sees them and des- 
cribe them exactly as such a man can This is 
evidently a mistake for the result of such a 
process is not poetry bnt matter of fact, it is 
photography and not art Again when Whitman 
supposed that the poet can use any language, he 
made another mistake for poetry has definitely 
tv appeal to the imagination and emotions. When 
Whitman considers metre an outworn superstition 
of feudalism h s position is defend„ble and it 
has l>N-n defended on the ground that “the history 
of English versa the story of the exhaustion 
of the effects to be obtamed from rfcroud 
metre and that rhyme and metre are dead or 
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dying devices This however is inaccurate for 
the history of English verse merely shows the 
exhaustion of particular metres and the abandon 
mei t of one metre for another Whitman s followers 
even in America, have now understood that rhyme 
aod metre are forces of expres iod without which 
poetry may have to leave unexpressed the most 
secret and innmate part of what it has to sav ’ 
In language V hitman s theory leads to audacities 
of ugliness— to ordinariness and meanness It 
leads to neglect of grammar producing meaningless 
perversities and to the introduction of scraps of 
half understood foreign languages which are at 
best unnecessary and pomtle s Then V hitmao s 
theory about metre leads to prolonged verbosity 
by doing away with f nnal restraint it leads to 
rhetorical grandiloquence ami a Poet s losing him 
self in superfluous words It is said that tree 
verse is charac eused by rl ythm as opposed to 
metre but this is not sufficient for prose also has 
rhythm The unit of free-verse Poetry is a 
sentence but can it introduce the element of 
expectation baaed on repet ti n which is so much 
the charm of metrical Poe rv ? Whitman attempts 
to di it bv repeating the same phrase or word in a 
number of su ce svve lines or by closing each 
section with the same line but this repetition is 
too little felt to create enough of the required 
expectation So the conclusion seems irresistible 
that bv his law less and all embracing freedom as 
to subject, languige and arrangement of language 
Whitman placed his poetic genius at a fatal 

iticn IvAntafTP ' 


disa Wantage 

We have no space to go into Hr Bailey s 
detailed criticism of Leaves of Orass its open 
air outlook ns mysticism its handling of love 
and sex its ropn ise to the call of war It is on 
the study of this book that our judgment of 
Whitman rests and in forming this judgment one 
has to steer midway between those who regarded 
whit tan with more contempt and those who 
cons dered him nch above almost all his co-evals 
«> 'he properties of p etry and it will not be 
difficult to agree with Mr B.tlev s verdict Whit 
man ai d his poetry were not all that he wished 
them to be and often thought they were But it 
can hardly be denied that m them for the first 
time the native and original genius of the Doited 
Elates of America found au hentic though no 
uoubt not perfect, expression 

N K SmnAXTA. 


IJertaktiusm JLXD THE East Ikpu Trade Bu 

«»» 

“Thoolject of this monograph' as the author 
lens us in the I reface 13 to tiace the beginnings 
rotcc’ionism in England As is well known 
uto grad lal transfom <ttion of mercantilism into 
pmtwtiooi m took place between 1/00 and I7o0 
3 Ii,« '!!“*• vY* Owns with a general aero mt 
bit wt°, n SV6t * ra , aDI J of the controversy 

tuUimnVf? * olltomsta and the advocates of the 


...tTw, ,u ulu seventeentn century 

form the t, p i cseQ,s ,n aQ eminently read <t to 


oFtl e 'ITn " ho1 ? mercantilist controversy 

1 round t ie India Trade 

rhe ripid increase m the u s0 of Inlun textiles 

“V 1 ir J, o d “rni ,hca dcscnbed from Uwut tho 
year lb <0 Indian cotton and silk goods catno 


into fashion m England It is often said that the 
East India Company destroyed our textile industries 
on patriotic grounds Mr Thomas shows that the 
Company s policy was shaped solely by its own 
pecuniary interest Thus when the demand for 
Indian textiles increased during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century the Company did every 
thing in its power to advance the industries of 
India In this direction it was pushed on to 
lengths not justified by current views on patnotisin 
The Directors sent out patterns and models of 
piecegouds from England They also sent to India 
some artificers to teach Indian artisans Eigli h 
modes of weaving and dyeing' (p 39) As the 
author tells us this mad enteiprise’ of the 
Company did not influence the Indian artisaos to 
any app eeiable extent. It was the comparative 
cheat nesj and elegance of the Indian stuffs which 
en»bled them to displace English woollen and silk 
goods from their home and loreign markets Tins 
gave rise to the agitation for protecting British 
woollen and silk industries 

The controversy that raged round the question 
of restricting Indian imports led not only to the 
crystallisation of the protectionist phase of 
mer antilism but also gave rise to the opposite view 
of free trade Mr Thomas reminds us that the 
controversy was not between England aod the 
East Indies but between two powerful interests 
within Eogland the English woollen and silt 
manufacturers were p led against the English East 
India Company and the English calico printers^ 

The author 13 mainly concerned with this 
earlv clash between Protectionism and Free Trade 
which he describes with facts drawn from 
contemporary documents. He mentions the 
protectionist atguments of pamphleteere lit* 
Pollexfen and Cary and the free trade views or 
Child and Davenant and shows that they antici 
pated some of the modern arguments for free trade 
and protection 

These early protectionists demanded tariffs as 
a weapon to defend the national industries against 
unfair foreign competition They were not au 
craving for treasure or raving for national 
aggrandisement Writers like Davenant, though 
not convinced free traders made a sensible 
appeal to an internaiiotal specahsation in industries, 
while the Considerations on East India Trade 
foreshadowed the modern tneorv of comparauv® 
costs (p 77) This is the most impoitant chapter 
in a book which claims to be an integral chapter 
m the history of economt thought We only 
wish tliat tho aithor had given us a fuller an* 1 
more systematic account of the different writers 
dealt with. 

Mr Thomas closes his narrattvo with tho final 
triumph of proiecti msra tn Englaid after the 
passu g of tho calico bUl of 17 j 0 The book is a 
useful and scholarly contribution to the history 
of raercantlisru in England in tho seventeenth 
century The author has incidentally thrown also 
some 1 ght on the Indian cotton industry dunnfi 
the period. 

J C SlXGIU* 


Economics of lumcccTcrm. Pitov resS ("itb 
y F . KL ' >CE TJ Conditions iv the Ufccan) M 
t? o‘ p n A, Puf toted by the Author /V»rt 
11* J 8 Bp A VI+J07 

Tno object of tho book is m tho author a own 
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-word*, to marshal sotae of those coasi leraticM 
-which fora the background and foundation of 
agricultural prosperity Ho concludes by making 
a few suggestions and wcommeodat^aa. They 
are as fallows : (i) Iroorovement of filler and 
cattle (u) B-Hter implements . (u.) Not only a 
Ijrge bat il>0 a lectlUd and embanked holding 
Ov) seed and crop * lection . (t) Better manure* 
<vi) practical utilization of tho results of sucntUio 
research for cfT-ctivo proto lion a-’am^t insects 
'andpetts: (vn) ro-oprra.'u e markttinj (Tin) D*'vuop- 
meat of luLu-ltcry industries ; and Ui) Keorgxmza- 
bon of thonmy Governments dcparlmi nu now 
(helping agne Ituro and the creation of a Develop- 
ment Department (or tho wholo Presidency Ux 
Madras) Thera are some statistical table* at tho 
-end of tho LooV showing the increase or d >cku.»o 
'of popnlauoa. the su' an l extent of sab-diviiioa 
■of holdings and the resu'ta and extent of irrigation. 
{There is also a note about boots 


Car inn: CiUTta>ir Dj J E ^pmwrri 
JIumnhrrj Milford Oxford OiUicrnlj I'rtts ip 
133 Gs. 

In this boot of four a»«y s and an appendix 
tho author his vindicated what he calls tho Now 
Criticism ly clearing its around of all tho dead 
lumber an f wools, all the old Hules and the 
paraphernalia of academic pedantry Ho reduces 
tha task of tho Aesthetic entre to this simple 
concern * \Sbat ho3 tho no*'t tried to express and 
how ho has expressed it * In order to answer thus 
cucstioo, the critic will have to t<eu)mo (if only 
fora moment of supreme power) at one with the 
creator For. say a he. "tho identity of genius and 
ta-ite u the final achievement of modem thouaht 
•on tha bnhcct of art. • in their mewt significant 
moments tho crealivo and cnliial instincts are 
one and tho same” In the appendix which is a 
noto on this llcatity of gmius and taste ho ad Is 
To say that the two faculties aro in tlicir csacnco 
■one. 13 not. however to sa7 tint criticism 
and creation aro not without difference it ti 
merely to recogni-e the clement of funda- 
mental kimhin “In tho other thres Essays ho 
has reinforced tho same theory in 1ns cliseu-Mon 
ol the proUems of "Dramatic Criticism ’ “t’roso 
and verse’ and Creative Connoissuirslup All 
uiC3o are very bnlliantly written aud fio far us 
Aesthete theories go, they will satisfy all artistic 
souls, carrying conviction and encouraging that 
attitude towards all works of art which bus been 
aiwa>3 felt to be tho only true altitudo by men 
of tasta and culture But something more than 
a aiacussion of pare fundamentals is needed to 
raako tho theory (rood in practice for. tho author 
has achieved nothing beyond suggesting a now 
tincntation in tho art of apprccia‘ion which, when 
comes to concrete application, will fail of its 
purpose l^xause tho lAcsthctic Cntic can nover bo 
sore of his moments’, and though hia productions 
may still be in a sense, creative, his “adventures 
■among masterpieces ’ may prove a misfortune to 
uio masterpieces themselves 

I'tMA'r Pjuntitu • By N C Mehta, 
dittilished by Messrs !) U Taraporcvala, bon* •& 
Vo* Domini/ Price lls JG 

The art of book production is neglected and 

41—7 


immature in India. Everything u against tlia uua 
who desires to brag out a volume faultless in 
prating binding and general get up Inspite of 
this handicap Mr N C Mehta’s “Studies in Indian 
L’amUcg” his turned out to be a masterpiece of 
the Loo* producer s art. We hare felt a rare 
pleasure and undo in handling But excellent 
volume and ta feeling Bat it was “ilado in India. 

Illustrated with iixty-oco superb reproductions 
of pamtings belonging to different ivnods and 
schools an l containing muJi valual te mformaUoa 
on the sutject mvtur of the book ‘’Ntudios ta 
Indian l’amiing’’ will lie tiaa-ared by Loth students 
of art an 1 by Look lot crs. We congratulate Me-vira. 
D B Taraporevala. Sons & Co., on their success 
ta bringing out such a volume. We aUo con- 
gratulate Mr N* U Mehta, who is known to all of 
ti3 as aaablo wnter, collector and connoisseur in tho 
Held of Indian art. on hts achievement as author of 
a really fine boo* The book ts priced at Its. W. 
We Mievv maty will gladly fuy oven this high 
pnee for Mr Mehta’s book A. C 


BENGALI 

Ilasm Lanan ( Butt cs or Lvcnirm) A loo I, of 
terse* Dj Siltsh /'hn/tlm Chakracartt, li, 
published Ij th* author from J Ja-lunath Sen 
Ixxnt buJxas Strut Oilmlts 1 I‘/i Vf+Gd, price 
5 as 

This is a little collection of poems of a topical 
(social and political) interest pirtly in the standard 
< ollouuial Bengali and partly m tho Colloauial of 
Bin^al tho authors nativo district Tho author is 
a non-cooperating pleader ant his poems show, m 
addition to a great do.il of shrewd observation, 
much p>'ttcol power and a real command over 
vi rse Tho general noto of tho poems is But of 
disillusionment in anJ frank criticism of our present- 
day RocuJ politic il and religious notions and 
practices. The little poem on the Poetry of 
J.il mJranath (p. Id) is ijiuto good, and is in a 
d,ff rent apprcciatory vein 
. Of special valuo aro the poems .n tho Bansal 
dialect (pp. 37-01) 

Hcrowohavo six not very short poems and these 
form as good a set of modern compositions to 
dialect in Bengali as wo have ovor seen Tho 
value of Bicsc poems is very great for Bengali 
philology since siwcimcns of gcnuino dialoct aro 
rare to procure What enhanced tin valuo of theso 
poems is tho careful manner in which the author 
has sought to represent tha pronunciation IIo is 
interested in tho phonetic 0 f his local duloct. and 
he has devised soma ilincnticat and other marks 
and these ho has taken pains to oxnlain in hi* 
preface, which form* a valual to Hittlo note on the 
pronunciation of ono typical duloct of Last UcngiL 
Tho few people in Bengal and elsowhero who are 
engaged in these studies, orreahso their valuo and 
take on interest in them, will assuredly fool trrntn. 
Jill to Babu batish Chandra Chakravarti for tho 
Uiought and care ho lias put in f or ii,,, iA r . 
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MARATHI 

Ayimakaka— A Marathi Translation of Bhasa’s 
play of that name By Mr 7 D Dcshpa de, 
Jjhulia Published bj the author himself Pages 
126+112 Price Re 1 4 

There is no lack of friends willing to help the 
student class wi*h suitable books The book u"der 
notice 19 all that such books should be A fairly 
exhaustive introduction by Mr Balacbarya Kkuper 
kar deals with all debatable points in connection 
■with the age personality and merit of Bhasa 9 
works in general One may not agree with all 
the opinions of the writer but that the information 
contained in the introduction is valuat le cannot 
be doubted We have no hesitation in recommend 
mg the book to the student world and to the 
general reading public of Maharashtra. 

V G Atte 


SANSKRIT ENGLISH 

A concise Sanskrit English Dictionary* By 
Mr V V Bhide Publisher— The Chitrashala 
Press Poona. Piges 1228 with a map of ancient 
India Price Rs 4 

Thoigh the presen* volume cannot be compared 
with Prof Aptes Practical Sausknt English 
dictionary published long long ago this work also 
has its use forstuleota in schools and colleges 
inasmuch as it supplies a real want of a concise 
and cheap Sanskrit Dictionary giving everything 
that a student reo ures to know in the study of 
classical Sanskrit Literature 


Abadduap Panchai»goii A Ptahasana By 
Alappir~n P K Krishna Pillai Sndhara Pouer 
Press Tniandrum Price " chakroms 

Thi3 interesting Mslayalam farce was written 
by Mr Pillai about five years ago to be first 
staged by the me nl era of the Chtltira Zirunal 
Grantha Sila Trivandrum This was printed 
only last vear through the kind persuasion o* 
many of his friends aud was subsequently staged 
by some other societies m Travancore It gives U 3 
no little pleasure to note that the author ha 3 
succeeded in his attempt to effect the play most 
adaptable to the Malabar stage. We have no 
aouU that Mr Pillai s efforts to brmg about a 
!?“ c , w,s ^ ei * change in our stage will receive 
tno uue approbation from the enlightened public. 

F//£*Tj. nKA n BA: t? iro n Translated by If Rcsnran 
j ^ V Bool Be) ol Tniandrum. Price 

!° a Qi ,ce in these columns 
,tl .° Mahyalam translation 

Ma llian A m* G Tx GM hv S ™atl J K 
UHltian Amina, and it now gives us more 
p casure to seg on the table *n ev^lleot translation 

cl her 1 alh ka- lUndh i lvinciiT Fjiravt 
6 ui Mr M Kesaian Filyatli of the 

This young translator indeed deserves our 


congratulation for the accuracy aud faithfulness 
he has all through-out shown m translating Ibis' 
book from English We welcime it 

P Anujan Achan 


HINDI 


S\\ apes Sang it By Mr MailhiU Saran Gupta* 
Published b / the Sahitya Sudan Clurgaon Jhanst r 
192o vp 136 

The facile pen of Mr Gupta has given birth to 
this collection nf small poems principally on Indian 
nationalism With due respect to the reputation of 
Mr Gupta and other Hindi writers on this topic it 
must be said that none of their productions couldl 
attract the attention of the people in other provinces 
than their own Yet Hindi is claimed to be the 
Rastrabhasha of India A comparison with Benga'i 
nationalistic literature will clear this point Again a- 
lyric 19 not a combination of a few lines m verse, 
and we are sorry to note that most of the modern 
Hindi lyrics lack the charm of music which is so 
essential for lync poetry 

Anagha By Mr MulhiU Saran Gupta Published 
Sahitya badan Clurgaon Jhansi 1925 PP 

The story of a previous birth of the Buddha 
in which he set himself to the task of village recon- 
struction is here dramatized by Mr Gupta from the- 
Jataka scu-ces Tne play is in verse and has an. 
underlying moral to convey 


Aka« tattva noDu By Prof Sankarlal M A LL. 
IWQpfm Arya Sangha Meerut , 

A handbook on astronomy 


Vyakhyan Mauktik By Sn VijoyvaUabh Sun* 
The Atmananda Jam Tract Society Ambala City , 
iy 47 

An address by the Sun who is the successor to- 
the famous Vijaydharma Sun 


Sita SsiiLaiAn-- Published by the Atmananda 
Jam Tact Society Ambala City pp 72 

The sto’T of Sita is retold from the dam 
source 


Vasudei SriKRisiriA Chandra By Chaturicdi 
Dwarokaprasad Sir mo The A a tea l ki shore Press 
Lucknow 1926 pp (70 

The life-story of Krishna is narrated There J3 ^ 
coloured picture on the cover 


Sa\ itri The late Sibkuman Debt Published 
by the Hindi Puslak Bhandar Lalictia Sara*. IP 


luo late authoress told the arresting story of the 
mytholgical heroine in a simple style. 

Michael M adhttsud an Dutt By Ramnoth 
Suman P iblutud. by the Hindi PustaL Bhandar 
LaJicrta . birau Pp 68 

A life-sketch of the most vigorous poet of Bensr-*! 

Rames Base- 
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GUJARATI 


Bill V art a.% au B/ Mrs Hansa Mehta, ba 
printed at the Kumar Prudery Ahmelabad cloth 
(dhuimte l) over uith illustrations Pp 72 Pnce 
Be 1 <10 (1926) 

The gifted aad much travelled daughter of Sir 
Manahhai Mehta is the author of this book which 
contains twelve stones intended for delectation of 
little thild'eu. They are stones well known all 
over Gujarat, and they have been repeated or 
reiterated in this dainty little volume with first 
class printing and mechanical get up the object 
being to attract children in the first place to 
handle such books and they do so read ly when 
their bonks are full of illustrations specially colored 
ones Th s rti« said is the reason why the prico is 
so high Itis not possible for even middle class 
people to put into the hands of their little folk 
boots worth much les9 than this amount The 
book thus would defeat its own object unless 
liberally pitromsed by Government Native States 
■and wealthy People who should purchase it in 
large numbers anddstnbute it as prizes The 
stones are it need not be said well told 


SAciusnTiu vi Rasadsah Part IV By 
-Jhatcrchand Mtqhani printed at the Saurashtra 
Brens limnur PajerCour Pp 202+$ Pnce lie 
18 0 (1926) 


This pirt is in every way worthy of its prede- 
■ce sore and narrates the romance and chivalry of 
-old Kathuwad in the same feeling way But for 
their being thu9 perpetuated in pnnt there was 
every danger of these soul stirring splendid deeds 
-of adventure being wiped out and forgotten Mr 
Meghani cannot be thanked enough for sinking 
-out a new line in the literature of his province 


Varuavt Yniniu Vahtao Bj Jaykndina 
-hagardas Varma ba llh nu.se Bar at Lau 
frtnted at tie Loliana Uifra Press Baioda Tlick 
■oowrerf curd board. Pp 20G Pnce Ils 2 0-0 
<1025, (Illustrated) 

Twelve short stones, wntten on the model 
obtaining in English Literature this is what the 


author who is keenly interested in the uplift of 
women has provided in this collected repnnt of 
his contnbutions to periodicals They are very 
readable stories, and one who takes up the book 
does not like to leave it off till all he has finished it 

A mau By KesJav II Sheth printed at the 
Khadayta Muatan Kata Afandir. Ahmedabad. Fine 
Paper Coier Pp 24+230 Price lie. 14 0 (1926) 

A batch of beautiful verse3 called by the poet 
poems which can be sung The songs 
are not of the namby pamby oider but real 
genuine stuff express ng various emotions The 
inspiring verses on Siadesh and Sansar and 
Sneha Juvenile songs lias and prayers, furnish 
a very good instance of the poet s power of ex 
pression and thei*- music at times carries away 
the reader and all this creditable work was done 
at a time when the poet was undergoing a keen 
'Struggle for life (? existence ) 

Smaran SlrrivUR (The ITikpor of Memory) By 
\arsi ihrao Bhol noth Divatta BA G S 
( Retired Pnn eel at the Saltilya Piess Bombay 
Cloth Coier unth illustrations Pp 312 Pnce 
Rs 3 (1926) 

The doyen of Gujarati Litterateurs has cast 
his eye ba kward into the dais of his infancy 
nnd youth (he is Go at present) and recalled into 
being the memories of men worneD and musicians 
poets and Pandits reformers and orthodox mdivi 
duals lie has set down in Ch3tty language the 
different incidents in the lives of some of the 
past prominent leaders of Gujarat and outside in 
politics education rel gious reform and other 
allied fields It make* up a most delightful canserie 
inspite of the author adhering rigidly to his nsual 
standard of setting out the truth the whole truth 
aDd nothing but the truth borne of his candid 
observations and remarks have not proved 
palatable aod his critics think that they could 
have l een made less harshly or even omitted and 
still the interest of the nariative would not have 
suffered The mirror promises yet to show many 
more faces and we eagerlj await the time of its 
further flashing 

Kin 


INDIA AT THE CONGRESS DF PHILOSOPHY, 

Br SODHINDRA BOSE 

Zecfurer tn Political Science State Unucrsily of Iona 


I 

TvQCTOR Das Gupta, who came to America 
J J last autumn as a delegate to the sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy, 
may be said to have earned an enviable 
xeputation as an able exponent of Htndu 


philosophy India may well be proud of 
Surendra Nath Das Gupta 1IA PhD 
Profe sor of Philosophy m the Presidency 
College of Calcutta Without endorsing his 
particular philosophy I venture to s a y that 
he is one of the men of the hour Much 
m»y be expected of him He is young^not 
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yet forty But you who imagine that I boil 
over too easily, you who want to follow a 
master reasoner, step by step, read his 
Htsiory of Indian Philosophy , even through 
the last page of its third volume It is a 
pity that Das Gupta cannot function as a 
philosopher without paying the usual penalty 
of a college professorship 

I am not addicted to philosophy and do 
not pretend to be a professional philosopher 
But having listened to Doctor Das Gupta 
before the Philosophical Club of the State 
University of Iowa, I was ready to give 
bun the palm as one of tho«e rare souls who 
can make philosophy human to the untrained 
lay audience To hear him discuss the 
elusive truth is partly to realize why Plato 
called philosophy that dear delight Das 
Gupta’s knowledge of Eastern and Western 
systems of philosophy, coupled with a love 
for Indian thought and a gift for lucid 
exposition, made his discourses easily under- 
standable even to Baptist and Methodist 
peasants or suburban clergymen of America 
In his lecture at Iowa on comparative 
Indian and European Philosophy, ho stressed 
the difference that exists between the origin 
of the Indian philosophy and that of the 
European In India philosophy has grown 
from a desire of spiritual quest , the con- 
ccptional and argumentative parts of this 
philosophy came into being later by mutual 
conflicts. 


I bilosophy started m the East with the 
spiritual desire of men’ , tho speaker synthe- 
tized Indian wisdom, the craving from 
their hearts to find what was the greatest” 
'n,„ Tllcy . fc i t tllcir hearts they smelt it 
S ® K ^ c A 0 . f jpl comfoits did not please them 
The> wanted to find tho nature of immortality 
ll>n ty 13 » 1110 ,an . cr s Pinhial craving of 

tho soul Man is bora to be immortal inasmuch 
a3 ho cra\cs something more permanent more 
abiding more constant tlian lus senses can give 

hen ho wants Ins inner nature to hive an 

. w^i en , C0 11141 Wl11 ,a ho him aloft 
. has discovered his immortality 
rvi his salvation by Ins lone efforts 

i 1 to him. The real ffife 
raU^nSsci! “i 4 do5,rcs ‘I 1*« 

SnidC ‘ 1,00 "*“* 1»> *o master «I 

In Furope. according t0 Doctor Das 
Oupla, philosophy has grown out of a scien- 
tific cunosity ot gettmg at a rational sohemo 
o! tho ualrerso. It has notcr transcended 
that sbgo. lt*c aim ot Indian philosophy 


on the other hand, has been the betterment 
of life’s ideals and the spiritual realization 

Unlike most philosophers who are dull, 
ponderous, dry as dust, and as luminous as- 
London fog. Das Gupta is fresh, facile, and’ 
even brilliant. In the open forum discus- 
sion which followed his Iowa lectnre, Das- 
Gupta joyously liquidated his opponents 
with charming neatness and dispatch. I sat- 
where I could watch every flicker of his 
eyelash He looked at his questioners with 
eager eyes, and apparently found good fun in 
arguing technical problems Nothing would 
upset his poise and calm There was 
strength, firmness, and also gentleness in his 
voice He smiled, nodded, looked happy* 
and smiled again In less than half an 
hour, he polished off all those who took 
issues with him The way he handled his 
subject showed that he knew his stuff 
Neighbor Das Gupta has mental depth, and 
mastery of major philosophical problems. 
His style is simple, and without irtifice It 
is, however, forceful and as convincing as 
the kick of a mule 

I cannot here attempt to give even a- 
resume of all his numerous talks in America 
His lecture program included visits to tho 
Universities of Tale, Columbia, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and several other institu- 
tions of higher learning His discourses 
ranged all the way from Indian philosophy 
and religion to literature, from the caste 
system to ideals of education He seemed 
to have a Catholic taste for every subject on 
Indian life, barring government, which shows, 
of course, that ho was prudent It is a- 
pleasure to note that his important addresses, 
such as those at the International Congress 
at Harvard and the Harris Foundation 
lectures at Northwestern University, will 
soon be published in one form or another. 
They will doubtless be a treasure to the 
students of Indian thought 


H 

, 1S j relating a friendly but 

spirited discussion that took place at one of 
the sessions of the International Congress of 
1 nilosopny on a paper entitled, “An Empi- 
re 41 vi. ucly ol Mysticism” by Professor 
Edwin D Starbnck of tho State University 
of Iowa. Tho report of the discussion wa> 
especially interesting to me as indicative of 
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the Eastern and "Western point of view 
Starbuck, who has achieved international 
reputation for his fruitful laboratory 
research in psychology* took a pot shot at 
the mystics, pagan or Christian Mystic 5 
he maintained, tend towards the conven 
tional religions notions Those who profess 
religious immediacy are decidedly sugges- 
tible. Moreover the higher degree of 
suggestibility is an important factor in 
accounting for the professed religious ex 
penence In proving his thesis Starbuck 
drew largely upon the results of his careful 
scientific investigations More to the point 
was his observation that in most mental 
tests involving sustained effort and ingenuity 
the mystic group is at a disadvantage Indeed 
in actual intelligence tests the non mystics 
surpass the mystics by differences ranging 
from three to six times as large as the 
probable errors. 

Das Gupta then got up and took a crack 
at the non mystics He said that the frue 
mystics are not mere visionaries nor are 
they content with a mere dreamy vision of 
God. Often times they have been hard 
logicians and dialecticians who developed 
their religious consciousness by lifelong 
efforts after rectitude and moral perfection 
Mere delusiomsts in religiOD are not mystics 
Moreover a Buddha, a Sankara, a Jesus 
Christ could not be judged by laboratory 
tests 

It is only fair to state that the Starbuck 
experiments dealt only with the current 
Americans in America. They had no re 
ference to the people of any other county 
either in the past or in the present I do 
not know how Starbuck would explain the 
mystics of yore 

What he did find from his painstaking and 
exhaustive researches was that here in 
America non mystics are thirty per cent 
more superior to the mystics These non 
mystics are more accurate, reliable and 
have better intellectual reactions Starbnck 
also averred that the mystics for one thing 
are more suggestible and for another are 
better able to stand physical punishment 
such as for instance with electric shocks 
I wonder if that will explain at least in 
part, why so many of the mystics are greedy 
for matryrdom 


Character Education 

The Modem Review 


by Sudhindra 
Hay 19-6 PP- 


It seems to me that philosophy must 
now come down from the thin air of abstract 
speculation and get down to fruitful solid earth 
Men cannot live by fine spun rarefied 
philosophical platitudes Philosophy, if it 
is to be of any earthly use m modern living, 
must develop modern appliances adopt 
scientific and refined methods of investigation 
In recording this lively little tilt between 
Das Gupta and Starbuck I am not trying to 
give a lefthanded compliment to either 
They are both my friends At least I hope 
so The differnce between Strabuck and 
Das Gupta it strikes me ia the difference 



West 

III 

Doctor Das Gopta had been in Europe 
more than onco but this was his first visit 
to America. Some of his impressions of 
this country are rich classy Indeed even 
before he set his foot on American soil 
he began to form his impressions of the 
United States He told me of an American 
he met on the ship 

Are yon going to America ? asked 
the Yankee passenger 
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“Yes ” 

‘Gee ’ yon will have a grand time You 
-are now going to see a real live country. 
Poor old England is a back number , but 
America — oh boy > — everything is just tip- 
top We bare the best food, best hotels, 
fast trains, fast autos, everything perfect Do 
you know that we have as many automobiles 
in the city of Los Angeles alone as there 
are in the whole of the United Kingdom ? 
Pooh * England is just a poor little dried- 
up run down island That’s all” 

Das Gupta reported this conversation 
to an English military officer from the 
Ifhaibar Pass 4 Oh replied John Bull 
with a painful smile, “Americans must talk 
like that They are newly nch— a race of 
dollar chasers*" 

I am not so sure that an American 
worships money more than does an English- 
man Gilbert K ( Chesterton remarked the 
other day that an American never talks 
of money in the awestruck tone that an 
Englishman employs in reffernng to financial 
matters ” There are not many Americans 
who chase a dollar with the cupidity that 
Europeans chase farthings, francs, lira, and 
crowns Distinguished European men of 
letters, who come here in hordes, submit 
themselves to the discomforts of touring the 
American rural routes, lecturing for the 
almighty dollar Americans, without a doubt 
have great many faults , but they are sane 
enough to seo no special merit in poverty 
Naturally they like to make money At 
the same time, they also spend freely and 
give freely 


The thing that irritated the Indian philo- 
sopher most about his trip to 'the land of 
of tho free’ was its stupid immigration laws 
Long beforo he could get his passport vised 
by tho American Consul in Calcutta, he had 
to prove to the Consul’s satisfaction that 
he was not going to stay in America for 
more than three months, that ho was invited 
b> two of tho most important universities 
ol America that ho had tho letters of 
mutation right with him, that ho had a letter 
ot introduction from tho Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, and above all that 
SI* I™* *®. Amtnw was not going to exceed 
tlirco m iuths under any circumstances Who 

cTnui 1 p* 5 r “ ,ls>or o[ philittopbj in tho 
fn Ih c °“'« "«» 10 s<»r 

in cl. Uni I id Mate, cion a dal orcr tlirco 

* nd s,on °“ 5 Ucpublic 
iui*nt go to the do 0 s * 


The accursed Asiatics going to the holy 
land of America must be closely and rigidly 
watched Before embarkation at Southampton, 
England, Das Gupta had to fill up a most 
complicated printed form, involving all kinds 
of embarassing confessions about social, 
religious, and political views Some of 
these questions were Are you an anarchist ? 
Are you a polygamist ? How runny wives 
do you own ? Have you ever been divorced ? 
Did you ever have any social diseases ? Do 
you believe m law and justice and in 
constituted authority ? 

It is absolutely idiotic to suppose that 
anyone who is going to America for anarchi- 
cal or immoral purposes would truthfully 
answer the=e questions, when he knows 
well enough that a truthful answer would 
exclude hioi from America forever The 
desire of having only the virtuous men 
with lily-white souls coming to America 
may be laudable , but a confessional of 
this sort is hardly the way of securing 
godly people, 4 Is America so virtuous a 
country , asked Das Gupta, ‘‘that she is 
afraid of having anyone with undesirable 
opinions enter her gates even for a short 
? *®n’t -America ridden with beastly 
Klu Klux Elan ? Well, her daily record 
of crimes is the worst iu the whole world 
Why should she, the chosen home of blood- 
dnpping lynchers, act like I-am holier than 
thou ? It is really touching how solicitously 
the Yankees c how concern for tho morals 
of Asians 


No one can deny that the treatment of 
Asians by America bas been anything but 
satisfactory This is particularly truo of 
the three thousand Indians now in this 
country Last summer Senator Copeland 
introduced a bill declaring that Indians aro 
white persons” and should be treated on 
a par with Europeans The bill was killed 
A few days ago Senator Reed brought out 
another bill “validating” the citizenship of 
some sixty odd Indians who had been duly 
naturalized long ago Among these expatria- 
tea Indians aro engineers, educators, jourali'-ts, 
and students. All of them are educated 
r»ot one but has made a mark for himself 
« “f special line of endeavor But tbo 
United States Congress failed to act oven 
on the modest Reed bill Sixty Iudians, if 
allowed to retain American citizenship, might 
blot out the whole of ono hundred and ten 
million American Citizens. Indians aro 
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“untouchables * They must be forced out 
The D S. A is God s Own Country 1 

New Aork may be tbe largest and most 
stupendous city of the world but our 
Indian visitor was not exactly taken by 
it “People call New York a wonderful 
city he remarked “As a business centre and 
as a well planned city it is certainly 
marvellous But, considering its huge traffic, 
the streets are too narrow The skyscrapers 
sh w lack of cultivated taste and beauty 
On every hand there are signs \.i feverish 
change. People are constantly pulling do vn 
houses and building new ones One might 
as well sippose that Columbus had discovered 
America only fifteen or twenty years ago 
and (bat the colonists have not yet finished 
bu Idtng their houses During the brief period 
of my stay in New York 1 felt as if I was 
imprisoned in a vast workshop and all the 
dust ol the place was choking ray throat 
and all the grmdiag noise of the machinery 
was shattering my ear drums to pieces 
New York is a massive inartistic, and 
uncouth city ' 

American hotels impressed him favourably 
They seemed to him to be the last word on 
efficient service You have your bath rooms 
filled with hot and cold water taps There is 
also a tap for running icewater for drinking 
As most of the large hotels are skyscrapers 
they run express and local lifts the express 
lilts stopping only at a few floors Every 
hotel has a rail road agency a telegraph 
office, and every room in a hotel has a tele 
phone. News stand* barbershop restaurant, 
drawing rooms, smoking rooms and a dozen 
other conveniences provide for almost every 
comfort that a guest may need in hotel It 
sure is a luxurious levantine life But living 
in a hotel is so terribly expensive I conld 
never conceive that life conld be so expensive 
m America. Of course it may seem other 
wise to the natives but for us strangers 
Ob’ the leo3 said the better 

European travellers who have nothing but 
little choo-choo baby trains in their native 
conntry are immensely appreciative of the 
comforts and luxuries of the American 
ra lways Compared with the great American 
trains those in England for instance, seem 
like tiny toy trains. I was therefore interested 
to get the reaction of Das Gupta who has 
knocked about a good deal both in India and 
in Europe. Railway travelling in America 
ho explained “ is exceedingly comfortable 
Those who have not travelled in the United 


States will not realize bow much uncomfort- 
able Americans rau>«t feel when they travel 
in Furope or in India The large Pullman 
cars and sleepers are especially fine Iti each 
of the corndoi cars there are rows of nine 
comfortable beds on both sides of the passage 
They are fitted up with soft mattresses 
pillows and handy racks A little screen 
around each berth secures complete privacy 
A compartment usually contains about t«elve 
beds and is invariably in chaige of a Negro 
porter He makes the beds wakes the 
passengers at any station they want io get 
out at any hour of the night, shines their 
shoes brushes their clothe*, looks after their 
parcel* and acts in general as their private valet 
A passenger caa sleep in a tram with most 
perfect unconcern as if he was sleeping in 
his own bed in his o vo home Excepting when 
the trains start or stop there is not much of 
a jolt such as one experiences m India or 
in burope 

Tbe story goes he-e that when Sir 
Snnivas bhastri came to America a few years 
ago to attend the Washington Disarmament 
Conference he fell id with a black Negro 
porter He took the top hatted Ind an aside 
and said Look here brother, this is n t 
the place for us niggers to get in If you 
wear a turban you may be taken by tbe 
average American as a Hindu snake charmer 
magician or a fortune teller That will be 
much better than being a damned nigger 
Throw away your hat bhastri I was told 
followed tho advice and took to the turban 

Das Gupta was wise from the very start 
to the complex of American prejudices He 
always wore a turban and garments of 
Indian cut The expected happened of course 
More than once he was takea to be a palmist 
He told me an interesting experience which 
I am glad to pass along On one occasion 
chuckled Das Gupta, “ I was accosted by an 
American who told me he was u groat diffi 
culty and asked my help I was surprised, 
for I had never seen a beggar in America , 
but he explained himself by saying that his 
wife had left him on account of a quarrel 
over some money matter The poor fellow 
did not know where his wife was and was 
pining away in grief for her Even then I 
could not guess what the man was driving 
at and was amazed that he should confide his 
family troubles to a stranger on tho street 
I was completely dumb founded imally he 
asked me point blank if f could give his wifes 
address I then understood the whole thing 
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the man had taken me for a fortune teller 
1 handed him my card, and told him that 
I was a professor of philosophy and was 
quite innocent of the art of fortune-telling " 

The love-sick man vyould not believe Das 
Gupta 

“But”, he insisted with almost tears in 
his eyes, ‘ are you not a full blooded 
Hindu?” 

| Yes, what of that?” 

* Well, then, why could you not tell me 
where my wife is? Name your fees and I 
will pay you in spot cash right now Come 
on ” 

It was in such a land that Professor 
Surendranath Das Gupta came with his 
message of Indian philosophy 


IV 

The bixth International Congress was 
attended this year by two Indian delegates, 
S Radhahnshnan of Madras and S N Das 
Gupta of Calcutta. At the close of the Con 
gress Professor Radhaknshnan delivered 
the Haskell lectures at the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Das Gnpta the Hams 
lectures on the development of Indian 
mysticism at Northwestern University 

Until recently India had no place in the 
mner council of the International Congress of 
Philosophy The two Indian delegates, who 
came to America, have now been admitted 
into the permanent constitutional body of 
tbo Congress Council. It is hoped that in 
the noxt Congress in Oxford (1930) a larger 
place will be found on the program for 
Indian philosophy 

I have never met Radhaknshnan and do 
not know anything about him personally 
My agents, however, tell mo that he is a 
gentleman and a scholar 
n was iu Amenca three weeks, 

no had among his audiences, governors, 
mayors, judges, captains of industry, leaders 
H, o e rL Cat * 0D ' aad Jnst P ,am windjammers of 
evangelical sects What impres- 
sion did ho make m the United States? 

PC ° ple lot U ba remembered, 
Ihl « B °V onsab ° ut Indian pbiloso- 

PffiL ‘Vj that tb ey know of it is that every- 

£1"" 10 ‘ ho H>»*“ ■* Wso aid 
JJ : rahl “V s Arocncans, as a rule, 

l S“| h m er ested in snch a thought! 
bl£tones of philosophy written by 
Americans one cither finds no mention of 
Hindu philosophy or if mentioned at all, it 


is frequently stated that the Hindu philoso- 
phy is a conglomeration of myths and dog- 
mas shot through with poetry The History 
of Philosophy by Professor Frank Thilly of 
Cornell University is a notable example 
of such a performance With the excep- 
tion of one or two Sanskritists, there is 
perhaps no one m America who knows any- 
thing of Indian philosophy that will stand 
the test of sound scholarship. Take it all in 
all, the ignorance of Indian philosophy in 
these United States is simply colossal Can 
such a self-complacent country be seriously 
interested in mystical Eastern thought? 
Our fly by night visitors may occasionally 
hear Americans say, “Oh, such a nice talk 
you gave ' ” but many years of experience 
on the American lecture platform have 
taught me to dismiss such flattery with scant 
ceremony. 

I do not wish to say anything about the 
relative mental equipment of Indians and 
Americans for original or critical work The 
better class of Indians it is obvious, is in- 
tellectually as well equipped as the better 
class of Americans The big point, however, 
is that Americans regard the Indians as 
impractical and visionary, a subject nation 
passively acquiescing in degradation Are 
the Americans entirely wrong ? If we are to 
profit by onr contact with Amenca, it is 
about time we understood its mental out- 
look 

Doctor Das Gupta in his address at St 
Paul, Minnesota remarked that spintuahsm 
is the great gift which India may make to 
Amenca He added that there are two kinds 
of spiritualism, objective and subjective. 
Subjective spintuahsm, won by meditation 
and quietism, is lacking in the United States, 
but objective spiritualism which finds vivid 
virile expression in schools, colleges, hospitals, 
research laboratories, welfare institutions 
and all the vast number of things which 
make for the betterment of humanity, is in 
full practice here Has not India a great 
deal to learn from the American objective 
spintuahsm ? 


us not get lost in ethereal obscunhes, 
in dreams of another world We need have 
the passion for the actual, real and the 
immediate Truth, from the American view 
point, is only relative to human judgment 
and human needs.” Life and mind are to 
ba understood in biological rather than 
theological terms, if wo nro to control oar 
environment and shape our destiny For 
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“the problem of philosophy,” said. Professor 
Durant of Columbia ^University, “is not how 
we can come to know an external world, 
but how we can learn to control it and 
remake it” I repeat that it is time for us 
in India to turn the face of thought to action 
to piactical results towards tho inescapable 
woild of affairs To paraphrase Dewey, take 
your seat in the movmg affairs of men rather 
•than, shrinking into a looely isolation of con- 
templation Wo have work enough, Heaven 
knows, without trying to lose ourselves in 
misty obscurities 

Americans are frankly interested in ter- 


restrial rather than ethereal career They 
aro pragmatic, efljcient With them tho 
objective spirituality comes first By and 
large, they decline to bo a mystic and yield 
to what they fear to be fatality Has Doctor 
Dos Uuptu succeeded in converting America 
to Hindu mysticism ? I do not know 1 am 
not in a position to say Ho has been 
received overy where with warmth and 
cordiality Ho said what ho believed It 
was bis faith If ho did not convert bi3 
audiences to Indian mysticism, ‘otber- 
woildism, ’ I am persuaded they wcro convert- 
ed to Surendra Nath Das Gupta 
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Co-operation and Agriculture 
The Bengal Co operative Journal writes - 
I^the course of their toar the mem* era of 
tno Koyal Commission on Agriculture in India hut 
more than one opportunity of coming into actual 
touctj with co-operative workers and institutions in 
tne country If the agricultural condition of India 
is to be properly and adequately irai roved and her 
People arp to secure the benefits of thi« improve- 
ment thia baa to be effected principally by co- 
operative methods aa has already been amply de- 
morsi rated in Western countries 

A Dotal !e feature of the proceedings of the Bom- 
,k y „ Oo -°P eratlV0 Conference was the spee h that 
ine Maiqiis of Linlithgow delivered before it II a 
lordship observed that two points oc< tirred to him in 
regard to Co-operation m India. They hid learnt 
i to measure the strength and vigour 

ot the movement by tho strength and vigo lr of 
tne primary societies The oilier was that the 
greatest enemy of the Co-operative SI ivemeot was 
the UDin: formed enthusiast Pople thought that 
enthusiasm and zeal could take tho place of careful 
study a. d exact knowledge The piths of co-opera 
tiou m other countries his lordship pointed out were 
littered with the bones of societies that hid faded 
because initiators had failed to examine and thorough 
ly appreciate the fundamental requirements of the 
movement He considered it however tobeagood 
omen that he found m thi3 country men who had 
devoted their lives to the careful study of the 
moseii ent At Dacca Lord Linlithgow laid partic dar 
eophasis on the real otjeciive of the (o-operative 
movement He said that if the to operative move- 
meit faded in its educative side it would fad m 
its first purpose. "Unless” his lordship added “von 
succeed in making the nierobero of Co-operative 
oocieties better men better cultivators and better 
citixens by reason of membeiship of co-operative 


societies however much you may succeed m 
effecting their economic iraprovem‘*at you will fail 
in the first objective of oo-operation Mere numbers 
are not a measure of success in co-operation 
Quality is the test and the fortune of co op-»ra. 
tion lies as much unou the broad outlook on life 
of hose who are co-operators as it depends upon 
the economic position of the in hvilutl menhers 
or the improve neat which raetnh rshtp of societies 
can effect in their economic position ’ 


The Ratio of the Rupee 
Tho sarao journal answers the questioo 
'Should the raiti of the rupee be fixed at 
ls6J or Is 4d thus — 

The question at what rate the rupee should be 
stabilized is indeed a most difficult one It 
appears however that it wou d be better to stab hze 
the rupee at tho old fig ne of ts-id instead of at le 
6d proposed by the Commits oi 

It is more or less admitted that reversion to 
the rate of Is 4d woul 1 bo in )re beneficial to 
debtors employers of labour an i exporters who 
under the present economic st> u ture represent the 
interests of agriculturil prod iters tl an tocredt- 
tors wage-earo era and importers who cater for the 
requirements of the cqusu ners In an agricultural 
country Jike India the former section of the commu- 
nity is much more nnpor*ant than the latter 
sectimi although one may not be prepared to accept 
Sir Purshottam las a statement that the proportion 
of imp rted goods consumed by the masses of India 
is very small 
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Ministers and Veterinary Problems 
We read in the Indian Veterinary 
Journal — 

With the birth of new Legislative Councils all 
over the country new mimstrv in most of the 
presidencies has been formed We eaeerly look 
forward to them to advance the cause of Veterinary 
Science and the profession which did not receive 
the attention they ought to at ‘he hands of their 
predecessors m office Two periods of reformed 
councils have come and gone, but we as a pro 
fession are madeto stay where we were aix years 
ago nay in a much sadder plight in some of the 
provinces ! 

The cause is not far to seek The ministers 
think they have more important duties than atten- 
ding to such trifles as diseases of animals— which 
bv the way do not constitute any electorate and 
which by a Merciful Providence have been deprived 
of the power of speech to be of any nuisance to 
th«m— and that it is the fasluon of the times to talk 
onlv , of Agriculture and its immense potentialities 
of Fisheries and Soap-making of Co operation and 
Industries of Forests and Panchayats 1 

By all means let them attend to them but we 
beg of them to forget not that there is such a 
thing a3 Veterinary Department and that cattle 
are dying m thousands every year for want of 
adequate Veterinary aid in India The very mam 
stay of Agriculture which they proclaim intend 
developing is the cattle-wealth of India. That is 
the property of the Indian ryot and it is that pro- 
perty that needs all the protection a Government 
can give Safety of person and property' is a 
very elementary guarantee of any civilised 
Government It 13 such a guarantee we seek of at 
the hands of our ministers 

From the ovidencos so far given before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, one will notice that 
there is a consensus of opinion on the present 
inadeonacyJof Veterinary aid and the need for its 
immediate expansion Nothing short of opening 
more hospitals hetter arragements for the supply 
of sera and more hands to attend to outbreaks 
of contagious diseases will satisfy the public 


The Cult of Agastya and the Origin of 
Indian Colonial Art 

n 9 0an( ; 0 ly has contributed to the 
J ° ur,la \ °f U* Mythic Society a 
J" Ior ™ atl vo and well illustrated 
° D (?i C ° ° n l k° a hovo subject Says he — 
cd t 0 ffife 113 and rages who have cross 

in a 1 itcW,’ — and hence l tho rjshi born 
Aryans— who have ever sought^freJ* »UM„ ear *5 

satt* 1 Sftssua 


He was very "Bathetic in his demands He 
would not take for a spouse any bat tne most 
beautiful woman of his time— Lopamudra, a princess 
of Vidarbha who had vanquished all rivals in 
beauty competition But he was not destned to 
live in the North for a long time, for the call of the 
South came as it must have come to many of 
his ancestors and predecessors and he set out on 
his memorable journey to the South never to 
return And 'Agastya yatra’ is now a synonym 
for the travel of one who goes forth but never 
returns The loss of the North, as we shall see 
was the gam of South The part that Agastya 
took in reclaiming the primeval forests in Southern 
India and in making them fit for human habitation, 
is indicated in the Ramayana in several passage^ in 
no uncertain terms 

We can almost trace his footprints as he 
walked from place to place in his adventurous 
journey to the South for tho stages of his travels 
are marked and punctuated as it were, by his 
little asramas’ (hermitage) which he set up at 
different places in Southern India— and are even 
now known as Agastyasrama 1 

Bat was the career of this adventurous missionary 
to be satisfied by a local deification and a local 
worship ? Vedaranyain on the seashore marked 
no doubt, the extreme limit of his exploits m 
Southern India But was the Indian Ocean to 
retard the career of our intrepid Aryan adventurer? 
The dangers of the sea could not hold him back 
to the narrow limits of the Aryavarta He boldly 
braved the dangers of the sea and by his psychib 
powers he overpowered the sea-gods In the 
language of myth and poetry Agastya drank 
off the waters of the seas and earned a new 
appellation pita sagara ’ one who has drunk off 
the Ocean And one born in the pitcher’ achieved 
the antithesis of the Drinker of the O^ean” 

Now lot us follow the career of our sage 
across the bea3 In the Indian continent ho had 
a favourite hobby of building Shiva temples and 
of founding new branches of his family In his 
activities in countries across the seas wo find him 
busy in his favounto pastimes Ho was a devout 
worshipper of Shiva * Shivaradhanatatparah” and 
it 13 oy founding Shaiva shnnes that he signalized 
his presence 10 a distant colony But where 
no we find him figuring in his oversea activity? 
tie is supposed to have sojourned to the distant 
land of Cambodia 

But have wo finished our sirvey of the activities 
n ir ( : reat missionary in building up the culture 
^rrik r ^ C .i * n( V a ? The legends in the ‘puranas 
$ ue J° 11S activities in other lands 
. to , i e Vayupnrana (48 ch ) our hero is 
t«? | ia J° visits to tho following 
l D( ^n a Ocean— Birhina Dwipatwluch 
T>mn? er oVi 3 i v 1 * 0 ^? rneo > Ku3ha Dwipa, Varalia 
nthp? Af P'vpa, Which may bo one or 

D a W Ld to to t"« Malaya 


Anatomy ln r n a mn Art 

I™™' Bhavachitra LoLbana 
biromam N Vya<a Ram observes — 

in Indian on *bo use of anatomy 

in inuian art Jt 18 lehovcd that Indian artisu 
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d d rot study anatomy— m the sense in ■which 
the European student studies tt There is an 
argument advanced by some critics that tho 
Indian artist could not study anatomy because 
of the horror he had for vivisection This 
argument does not hold good when we see the 
image of Gnnesha in Java seated on a throne of 
human skulls symbolising his descent from Siva, 
the lord of the cremation ground These skulls 
are perfect representations which could not be 
the work of people who refused to study anatomy 
just because of the horror of vivisection 

On the contrary the cause is not in external 
feelings or sentiments but in the es c eotial out 
look upon life and art The western artist having 
nothing higher to aim at sought for anatomy 
and proportion as the essentials of beauty It 
was the Greek ideal which realized tho perfect 
man m the proper display of muscular develop- 
ments But the Hindu ideal soared far higher 
than muscular beautj Spiritual ascendancy r and 
brilliancy was real beauty to them Neither Lady 
Macbeth nor Cleopatra would the Hindu look upon 
as types of beauty They had a within that 
scrupled against no sin or filth and their external 
beauty but mocked that dark within It is tho 
beauty of character the beauty of sell sacrifice 
that wa3 worth the name And this was not to 
bo found either in muscular growth or proportion 
The face was the unfailing minor and in makmp 
that minor reflect tho soul of the object portrayed 
the art st had his whole Ecope The bedv its 
proportions and other features were only incidental 
It was not worth the while of a genuine artist 
to waste his time on things that do not matter 
Moreover to be ablo to cop> perfectly is no 
great achievement for the artist ihat made a 
master piece out of every stroke of the brush The 
eje that saw deeply into tho far beyond which 
it was not given to manj to perceive could not 
fait to see this silly difference in so called anatomy 
or proportion Fxamples without number could 
be pointed out w hith display remarhal le keenness 
ol observation and accurato representation 


The Object of Co operative Banks 
According to Henry "W Wolft in Ihe 
Bombay Co-opcratne Quarterly — 

Tho olject of co operative tanks is not only to 
supply cheap and easy credit tut also distinctly 
to promote thrift, for the gradual accumulation of 
capital To the fulfilment ol such object it is a 
peat hindrance to have, in times of plethora of 
lands to refuse the acceptance of deposits, r bos 
and t des of means of course occur in every form 
cfi'O-fiperative banking as of other tanking In 
ISOo, 1 found tho cooperative tanks of Germany 
at their wits end to decide how to deal with the 
prevailing supei tin ty of funds Not only did many 
of them reiuse deposits but «omo even refused 
instalments of shares, lor th s reason it is 
essential that co-operative tanking institutions 
should have a reserve outlet not too narrowly 
hedged in tor supei ttuous money allowed to them 
out proper organ saticn m its own ranks will neip 
a good bit, as opening a way to convenient distn 
button between bank and bank or between province 


and province The transactions so taken in hand want 
to be not as between local or provincial organisations 
dealing independently with one another but 
through a head institution justas on a battle- 
field it is the commander in chief who directs the 
movements of each corps There need be no fear 
of transactions being in lhi3 way encumbered 
by excessive commissions. The trifling tax; 
levied by commissions will be found to be made 
amply up for ro other ways 


Son m law and Mother m law 
Prof. Sarat Chandra Alitra writes in Man 
m India — 

Though it is afar cry from the district of ChittgODg 
m Eastern Bengal to Noith America, we find that 
the same curious taboo which prevails among the 
Hindus of Chittagong and which forbids the son m 
law to meet and touch bis mother in law s body also 
prevails among the Pueblo Indians of North Amer 
ica as will appear from the following account which 
has been published in the Calcutta daily newspaper 
ThoStateman of Sunday the 23rd August 19io - 
Pueblo farmers who live in settlements on the 
Rio Grande are North American Indians and 
judging by the account of them given by Miss 
Liniion Smith who recently gave an exhibition of 
her pictures in London they are remarkable folk 
They have at any rate one idea, which seems 
excellent For among Hum, a man after marriage 
is forbidden to meet his motlei tn law If sue 
happens to be in a building uhich le is about to 
enter he is warned of the danger and the tidy 
similarly w assisted by popular custom to keep out 
of her son tn law s t cay ' 

How has tho similarity between U e 
Chittagong Hindu and Pueblo Indian come 
about i 1 Borrowing is out of tho question as 
the two peoples are separated by vast oceans 
and extensive continents. 

Now there reroams for us the alternative of 
eoauDg to the conclusion that tho taboo which pro- 
hibits the son in law to meet and touch his mother 
in law s body was evolved amoDg these two peoples 
independently of each other It is now one of the 
accepted tenets of Cultural Anthropology that 
different groups of mankind started at a very 
early time from a general condition of lack of 
culture and owing to the unity of the human 
mind and the consequent similar response to cute 
and inner stimuli they have developed everywhere 
arpioxima el y along the same lines, making similar 
inventions and developing similar customs and 
bel els. 

brJ G Frazer however explains the origin of 
this taboo by the ingenious theory that as the 
shadow of a person is a vital part of him it is ex 
tremely hazardous to touch his shadow for touching 
it is tantamount to actually touching his body itself 
On this point ho says ■ — 

“Hence the savage makes it a rule to shnn tho 
shadow of certain persons whom for various reasons 
he regards as sources of dangerous influence Amongst 
the dangerous classes he commonly ranks mourners 
and women m general but specially his mother in 
law An Australian caUve is said to have once nearly 
cued of fright because the shadow ol his mother 
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in lav? fell on his legs as he lay asleep under a 
tree The awe and dtead with which the untutored 
savage contemplates his mother m law are amongst 
the most familiar facts of anthropology In the 
Yum tribes of New South Wales the rule which 
forbade a man to hold any communication with 
his wife a mother was verv strict He might not 
look at her or even m her direction It was a 
ground for divorce if his shadow happened to fall 
on his mother in law in that case he had to leave his 
wife, and she returned to her parents In New 
Britain the native imagination fails to conceive the 
extent and nature of calamities which would result 
from a mans accidentally speakmg to his wifes 
mother suicide of one or both would probalv be 
the only course open to them The most solemn 
form of oath a New Briton can take is Sir if I 
am not telling the truth I hope I may shake hands 
with my mother in law 


“India s Economic Greatness 
According to J E Woolacott Indus 
economic greatness would seem to consist 
mainly in her being a great market for 
British good® as the following statement of 
bis in the Mysore Economic Journal would 
show — 


A description of the greatest of the irrigation 
works now under construction in India the Lloyd 
(Sukkur) Barrage and Cmals Project, contans the 
arresting statement that while the whole area 
of Egypt comprises 8 460000 acres with an 
actual cultivation of 5 400000 acres the Indian 
Ponnonii provide for an annual irrigation of 
acrea a ‘otal commanded area of 
81320UO acres It is indeed impossible for anyone 
who has not actually vis ted India to visualize 
its CDOrmons extent and its almost unlimited 
economic possibilities And it is to be feared 
that in the visions of somo anient believers in 
the future of the British Empire India 
£ ace X e « ia to - da * 13 the greatest 
market in the world for the manufactures of Great 
A C ? ua ! ry ', n a SIDEle year absorbs 
to the value of £90 000000 is a 
0f the greatest importance in the Empire s 
have^amen 3 ™,^ 010 f , many discussions that 
a ” sen regarding the prospects of British 
m^ke^nr 313 R ’ he* m pera tive need for developing 
™ a ttr£ te fS= r , Bn, ' s h manufactures how seldom ft 
tinnit ll™L 0lti $ co of India find3 the recogni 
that tJSTSL ^ 0T i 13 11 adequately appreciated 
by the" In^ian^rrSnl^i 13563 ° f BnUsl1 merchandise 

Scr, 0 fch n ! , ?, pl a B1 oo aS e more 

««* 03 “Sr Seal bf "n Jot ff™ 

"!■» nnta.ll? *at"fu,°c SS 


the American trader and despatch constantly to 
Washington information which may help American 
merchants and manufacturers to extend their 
operations It is certain then that the British 
exporter will in the future, have to face, keener 
opposition in the Indian market than perhaps 
he realizes to-day Self interest, a {art from the 
higher considerations of the Empire therefore 
demand that there ehou’d be in this country a 
greater knowledge of India her peoples anil 
her vast economic potentialities 


A Grievance of Telegraphists 

The Telegraph Renew observes — 

It is deeplv to be regretted that while the clerks 
m classes II III aDd IV and the members of the 
Inferior Establishment perform their quota of duties 
with as mudi sincerity and intelligence as can be 
desired for the maintenance of the standard of 
efficiency of the department, the utter need to 
relieve these men of their distressing circumstances 
have as yet been kept m the cold shed of neglect 
Solicitations prayers and emphatic protests 60 
long made on the above subjects seem to have 
fallen on deaf ears It behoves them now to come 
forward and show us the loyal road to secure the 
interest of vital consequence of those men under 
them who are the hardest hit of all and for whom 
measures are in pressing need from a very long 
time to keep them bodv and soul together 

It is also a wonder why the Local Service 
Telegraphists appointed pnoi to 1913 whose claims 
to House Rent Allowance at the same r ite with 
the General Service Telegraphists have already been 
recognised, have not been allowed now the same 
privilege We have also aga n and again pointed 
out that Local Service Telegraphists appointed from 
1913 onwards have the same claim to House Rent 
an those appo nted at an earlier date and we regret 
that their cases have not been taken into considera- 
tion yet 

There is moreover no reason why the cases of 
the other stations especially of those where the 
cost of living has been recognised to be quite high 
should not be considered along with those of Bom 
bay and Calcutta and why every station should not 
get its share of revisions and allowances 


Indian Women’s Economic Contribution 
Miss S V Rao is right in her contention 
in the Indian Renew that 


The part that woman plays in the economic 
mo of a community is often overlooked or under- 
estimated for though as a member of society she 
is given her place as the guide and controller of 
y . es ,°t the greater part of the community 
and though she is looked upon as the one who 
socially and morally elevates or brings down 
the standard of life still she is not commonly 
given due credit for the part she plays in the 
active economic life of the State 

in connection with the importance of the 
woman in the economic life of India we can 
consider the part she plays in agreulture and in 
manufacture (both handicraft and mill ) m the 
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profess coal and liberal art3 and in various other 

^The "farmer s wife and hts women relations 
ire exceptional li active as productive members 
They help in the sowing and-reap eg of ctom m 
the threshing and the m line in the care of the 
fields and of the stock. that belongs to the farm 
The woik of da ryine 13 Cirned od verv largely 
by them they milk the cows and bnETa.oe*, 
curds and batter and ghee and themselves 
cairy these products to the town to disposo ot 

them for sale . , , A 

They do the work too of spinning and hand 
loom wpavmg or whatever subsidiary industry 
13 earned on daring the slack season 

In the factory the percentage of women em 
ployed in the various Provinces 13 not large 
though of a total population (female) of working 
age shout 10 out of 62 million women (Io-4U 
ypsrs age) are employed in actual work In Bengal 
IIS Per cent, of factory workers are women m 
Bombay 183 per cent in Madras 159 in the 
Punjab 107 and in the United Provinces 83 per 
cent , 

Women work side bv side with men in the 
mills and factories and their contribution to *he 
product tnnipd out is, though 6mall an account 
able figure- A3 yet skilled work is not uodertiken 
by them but for a matter of that, the skilled 
work that is being done by Ind an men in factories 
in India is a late development and until recent 
times, was not a great factor m the product turned 

As craftsmen the people of India have had 
great reputation for shill of work and beauty ot 
design In this women played and still plav an 
important part The Dacca muslin weavers were 
many of them skilled women the best band 
emlroidery workers are usually woracD among 
silk cocoon rearers women seem to be specially 
skilled and when the work actually turned out by 
women workers is cons dered it will be found that 
their work is ordinarily not given the credit it 
deserves 


MIE every May or offer daily sandliya to one 
nroiher of the Brodu god«. , . 

Our intellectuals are interested in religions, but 
practise no religion There are exceptions to tins 
rale but those w ho make excel lion are generally 
scholars and not mere utelle tuals, men who know 
everything of something and not men who merely 
know something of everything Ncr are they the 
men !£ ■■» are dally mentioned m the 
Press they are too busy or too modest to let 
eimone tnow about their id «ou> TOWS The 
imnrpssion created by reading modern literature is 
th<T one we have mentioned modern 
discu'3 religions but observe none What is the 
mam reason of this seemi Dgly 

W hy are the modems so cur ous to know about 
ail ihfl mythologies and theologies and yet so 
little anxious to turn their knowledge into some 

""SnSL'^aro much mistaken the main reason 
is our silly modern vanity 


Seeing God in Men 

The editor of Frabuddha Bharata relates 
the following incident — „ 

It was in the beginning 1884 t,iat ; 1 S /L 1 
krishoo. while in a trance fell down and broke hH 
arm It took some time to cure A profound, 
spiritual fact lay behind tbe incident, which he 
revealed more than a year after tosome of ni3 
intimate disciples He 6aid 1 am tellirg S® 1 '® 
secret Do you know why I love Purna Mrendra 
and others so dearly ? I had ODce a vision of 
Jagancatha. and as I went to embrace him I Jell 
down and broke my arm And it was revealed 
to mo that now that I was born as a man. I must 
love the lord in men A few days after the 
mcident he had said I now find that my 
6pmtual outlook is undergo Dg a changa Ljong 
ago VaishDavcharan told me tliat the highest 
spiritual wisdom was the vision of the Divine in 
men I now really frod that it is the Iiord who 
is moving about in he form of men 


Interest in but not Practice of Religions 
We live in queer times opines the Light 
of ike East— 

Travel through the East or travel through the 
Wetrt you will hardly find auy man who is nor 
acquainted with the tenets of several rel gions, nut 
you will have to dig below the surface if y 9? 
to discover so-called intellectuals that frankly ana 
openly profess and practise any religion 

There is hardly an univers ty in the world that 
does not boast of a w ell endowed chair ot txira 
parative Religions from which a professor daily or 
weekly dispenses the latest information on every 
form of belief or nnbel ef and yet how many um 
versity profe-sors and even university students 
truly obseive the precepts of their own religion r 
Aeain cur rev ev s and newspapers are imi 
articles dealing with religions problems _ inej 
careful to report all the d scovenes that throw lent 
upon tl e faith of modem pygmies or long murarai 
fied Egyptians. How rash t) eir readeis wouW be 
were they to conclude that our newspaper ea tors 
-or contributors attend church every Sunday or tne 


How Animals are slaughtered for Food 
In thB Maka bodhi Mr L L Sundara 
Ram gives an exposition of the horrore 
suffered by animals by quoting two graphic 
accounts by two writers one from Russia and 
the other from our own country 

Count Leo Tolstoy gave vent to his sincere emo- 
tions when he mw a ghastly senes of incidents 
in an abbattoir The hearts of all readers of hm pen 
pictures will be pricked and they will surely 
search their hearts whether there is any vestige 
of the humanitarian element to be found therein. 

Wo have neither the heart nor tbe space 
for these accounts They are horrible and 
sickening Government legislation and super 
vision should be very drastic to secure the 
infliction of as little pain or suffering as 
practicable. 
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Man must be capal le of using to profiUnd general 
beneficence the insunet of humanilananism in all 
his dealings -with the animal kingdom If total 
abstinence from killing animal life 13 not possible 
at least clemency and quicker methods of 
despatching the brutes without causing them tho 
least possible pain muat be resorted to 


"Fireflies” 

Under U10 Caption ‘Fireflies,” The risui*- 
bharaU Quarterly publishes tho many short 
poems of that name by Rabindranath Tagore 
which had their origin m China and Japan 
where thoughts wero very often claimed from 
mo [tho poitj in my handwriting on fao> 
and pieces of silk” Wo quote half a dozen 
of them below 


Khanderao Gaekwar’s Love of 
Physical Culture 

cjl Tn an interesting articlo in Vyayam on 
Shnmant Klnnderati Mohanj Gaekwar of 
uaroda, an account is given of how ho on 
counged the acquisition of physical strength, 
from which somo extracts arc given below 

fpd^«n,i? Cr K S0 ta * k0n fPw 'ho wrestlers that were 
inrfJrt. h \ s direction was extra-ordinan 
indeed The diet offered to them was very costlv 
and amazingly wholesome It insisted oftwn 

JT* »' fined , m tin? Ks 0° COM 

• „ silver Besides sweetmeats vinous nremm 
tions of milk cream and (ho daily light food to 

saraHs Va Star S 

His 1 efcnbiu? ' lvl°uijl ,e l®~ t i :n ma ’ u ‘ds 1 — " y 


Ml fancies are fireflies,— 
opecks of living light 

twinkling m tho dark 


The \otco of wajside pansies, 

that do not attract the carclc .%3 glance 
murmurs in these desultory lines. 


In tho drowsy dark caves of the mind 

dreams bold their nest with fragments 
dropped from (lay s caravan 


Spring scatters tho petals of flowers 

that aro not for the fruits of tho future- 
out for tho moments whim. 


Joy freed from tho bond of earth d slumber 
rushes into numberless leases 

and dances in tho air for a day 


My words that aro slight 

1??^ bghtlj danco upon tinios waves 
avhen my woiks heavy with import 
ha vo gone down 


imSf’Sr'SS 
iLr'tsro S't ^•‘sP is“5x 

thereon (winch is ordinarily meant for 

HlfiS-S TSS 

artr hir'Shi'r. 1 «&„ 

time ® 110 |" p d e ; Mrtj'ioi »° umsidSlS 

&J*5®Ea. s .SS 

art .^Sr 3 - % ™« ,r ™ 

iron bolts The Maharaja,. ^ ea J ] ! ke stron S big 
to run into rarmm£° ht * ot fortuna, o enough 
between these 3 tTO f S tnL « WI tn ess . ! , n s the contest 
sad demise of the iC 8 wrestlers After the 
next Maharaja) Bata m 'Lu L h a relSQ of 'ha 
to wrestle with Ramin n »nd had an occasion 
BTOund headlong p ' Dn ? d him to the 

throw in which li« t ^?? yiD5 °? him Tang leg 
acclamations of the people 3 special,st ’ amidst the 


Dairying as a Village Industry 
India 6 — la Agricultural Journal of 

immtwcrnAnT , IS occasionally expressed that much 
cows is Cl np£ui ln V. ‘I 10 “‘Jhmg capacity of Indian 

0r ffc thG « a,fy lndi n try 0311 ^ 
sumeraTnit requirements of city con 
Drofibd>l« mi i£ ..Production can be made a 
Drodticpil bus . mess j * the necessary milk is to be 
other dai , ry farms as understood in 

mumcin^ d^ , ? nd M usually suggested for 
Sn«it I 7 s , c .hemes I think this view is 
nomunllv an? 7 i* a " es , m 'lk is produced so ecu- 
!SS l LS d •*. so low a cost that with good 
fiu , ch , as are available in the main 
Srt of Northern India it W 

Suction n4,i^ U a t0 a considerable scale of 
5he buwlLf t £” ded 1 ready market is available 
attnmtea to e * wh,cb «!? lltely to prove very 

to the rattle Mn I a ors .The labour of attending 
and the retS? he . und ertaken by their families 
provide \%TtlL L eturn Of cash which daily sa es 
dadvrVuro SfSL®ir° D S inducement This regular 
considerable the y ear gives the village^ 

a business ?* ii|S U i”3 Jr , 5 ln ? a milk production as 
by the va^r.p» ‘‘K 7 , t0 be immediately affected 
production^Tho tbe season than cereal crop- 
lends ilsplf °hmato of India to a largo extent 

lends itself to the production of useful heavy yielding- 
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fodder crops and a heavy y leld of fodder can bo 
grown at law eo-<t. If a ready market were provided 
for milk produced in villages where folder crops can 
la readily grown. a means wouli be trended of 
converting fodder into a callable and marketable 
commodity and consequently the area of cultivated 
fodder crops would rapidly extend to provide the 
necessary fodder to procure tlie supply of milk to 
me* t tna d mand of the market. 

The introdacti m of fodder crop cultivation into 
ullage agricultural practice does not ncces-umly mean 
that land will bo diverted from food crop production 
for thi3 purpose The Land lying immediately around 
Til ages is capable of giving very heavy yields of fod ler 
and oltea at periods wheo they are otherwise lying 
out of cultivation and very email areas of 6uch 
land are required to yield tho necessary supply 
At present tho cultivator requires to prow fodder 
nr hu bullocks an! Usually such provision is made. 
Thera is no profit in growing fodder especially for 
purely breeding stock and consequently Vi.ry little 
is set aside for this purpose. The development of 
collecting agencies to provide a market for village 
milk will make fodder growing for milking cows 
and breeding stock profitab o. and when this is tho 
ca.se tho necessary amount will bo forthcoming 
Mixed farming has its virtues in countries more 
favoured with seasons suited to the requirements of 
agriculture than India. Its development in this 
country where season can l>o so unfavourable as to 
bnng crop production except m irrigated tracts 
practically to a standstill and where agriculture 
draws its power for cultivation from cattle seems an 
absolute noee»s ty There seems no doubt that the 
provision of facilities for tho prop r transport of 
milk to enable a better market for milk to be put 
at tho service of the village producer is the first 
step to tho mtroiuctioa of mixed farming practices 
and the consequent improvement in the condition 
of cattle huiliandry 


Are Hindus Truly Religious ? 

Asks The Widows’ Cause — 

Are Qndus truly religious in following old 
customs without investigating into their goodneas. 
what 13 their Religion ? It is "Protection of the 
b°pety 1)0 the II Indus probe into every custom 
and see if it is religious— that is if it is protecting 
the society Da they care to set right all their 
customs reform su h as require reformation and 
leave eff as are injuno u to tho protection of tho 
Society ? If this miy be tha angle of vision the 
llm lu Society wo ild live and lead , , „ 

Wo are afraid in fare of this Ve lie definition 
of Religion Hindm are irreligiom They are not 
reforming themselves through this test Wo 
enquire, what 13 tliat rehg on worth tho name that 
does not protect the S >c cty That is irrel g ous 
l^et that He'igion pemh that aims at cutting down 
tha number and potentiality of a nation 

Is the custom of enforced widowhood protecting 
the society ? Ls it beneficial to Society ? It might 
have held good times 1 aek. To-dav it is a fata] 
custom And should Hindus util I cling to it? And 
m cl aging are they truly Religious? 


Food Value of Milk 

Tho Oriental Watchman tells it*, readers 
that milk is tho most remarkable of Foods 
Milk differs from every food substance known 
in tho far t that it 13 a complete food. If m the 
cuao of adults it Deeds to bo supplemented by other 
foodstuff* cow s milk is for the young infant, when 
j rop. r!y modified a perfect food It contains in 
excellent proiwrtions all tho elements needed by 
tho growmi. child This ts not true of any other 
BuUtancc known , „ , 

Tho fuel clement is represented in milk by fat 
and sugar of milk That fat is of a sort easily 
utilized I > th« body 

\V hy Milk Sours While Meat Putrefies 
The 6Q„ar of milk is a special product exactly 
adapted to tho needs of tho boly far superior to 
cane sugar and free from the unwholesome proper 
ties of tho products of the sugar cane. It is found 
nowhere eNo m nature except in tho milk of 
animals. Milk sugar is slowly digested and absorbed. 
This enables it to rcaih tho lower mtcstino where 
it is converted into lactio acid and so prevents tho 
putrefaction to which modi-rn science has traced a 
great number of the maladies of both infants and 
adults 

It is duo to tho presence of lactose that milk 
sours while meat putrefies Nearly ten years ago 
[ placed m a jar ot buttermilk a raw becLteak to 
which no antiseptic of any sort had been added. 
Tho beefsteak 1a still intact thanks to tho anti 
putrefactive properties of milk sugar and tho acid 
forming bacteria it feod9 Tho rea. on for this anti 
P ltrefactivc property of milk was discovered by 
Kendall of Harvard who a few years ago demon 
striicd tlut in the prcscnco of sugar even highly 
active putrefactive orginisms produce harmless acids 
instead of noxious toxins aad fermeuts This is 
certainly a roost b nellrcnt provision of Nature 
where! y tha normal food of tho young infant is 
kept in a wholesome state while undergoing tho 
processes of U gcstion and absorption in tho intes- 
tine 


Swann Sbraddhananda a Death a 
National Loss 

St Paul s Collego Magazino takes the 
view Uiat S vamt Shraddhananda s death is n 
national los In that view it writes — 

Tho Now Year in India seems to havo begun 
with a bolt from tho 1 1 10 Swami Shraddhananda 
has tieen shot lead We gnovo at tho loss of our 
great sago “Men arc wo and must gnovc when 
even tho shado of that which once was great ij 
passed away 1 ’ And yet we are not prepared to 
accept the view of some of our local contcmporano3 
that tho blood of this martyr ha3 only been tho 
seed of hia church. 

We would raihcr toko this to bo a national loss, 
sustained and grieved for by all Indians several 
by no caste or creed This 13 a most guovous loss 
to all Manomou'iD* lor they contribute no mean 
part to tho evolution of Indian nationalism Gnevo 
they must for everyone of them 040 voico forth 
the cry Homo bum And in the words of a latin 
poet every one of them may Bay I am a man 
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and nothing that concerns man do I deem a matter 
of indifference to me 1 ' 

If the departed hero is privileged to have a 
memorial for his deep love, eniue devotion, and 
self-sacrifice to the cause of tho dowutiodden India, 
let him be given a high place in the gallery ot her 
distinguished dead Let a national memorial be 
raised that will stand testimony to a universal 
United effort for the uplift of the depressed classes 


Goodwill and Peace on Earth 
The same magazine observes — 

What strike* us most when we take stock of 
things and incident* of the previous j ear is that 
there is no appreuable ueisure of goodwill or 
peace on earth Where can g od will dwell when 
there is a most devastating clash between the pen 
the altar and tue sword 9 How can China even 
bring tranquillity to her troubled soul when the 
White Sum e nacy eats into the serf viyils of the 
Far East? Venly the present miseries in China 
are the the fruits of an exploitation earned in 
excel ns 

Coming nearer home when we review the pro- 
gress of the national development in India we 
shudder to see before us an array of symbols in 
dicatiog factions and strifes communal and mini 
stenal Whither goest Thou Mother India ? 


Christian Colleges and the National Cause 
E C Dewick contributes to the same 
magazine an article on the contribution of a 
Chn-tian College to the national cau«e in 
India which is well worlh reading We 

have roo n for only odo passage from it 

They can I believe help to blend the rightful 
elements in Na loualism— love of country self 
reepeet, desire for freedom— with th-»t wider 
International outlook without which Nationalism 
brings upon itself the inevitable nemesis of self! h 
ness whether individual or corporate The 

Christian Colleges of India are not ex lusnelfr 
English or even British enterprises In them will 
be found American and Dane Spaniard and Geiman 
as well a* the various subdivisions of Br tisher— 
Scot and Irsh Catadian Australian Welsh and 
from various angles these are bringing to the 
young men of Ind a the outlook of a w der world 
neither lodta nor any land can ignore 
withe ut peril To that wider world India is bound 
by ties of common human obi gallon to bring tho 
riches that are 1 er own heritage and for the 
development of which she nghly yearns for her 
own freedom 


Conflict of Loyalties 

fy. ** . A WudiT. writes in the National 
Christian Council Renew — 

woH?i ,„ n L fl'/ ho ‘ nea , t( > look at the human 
a ' S n ect8today ‘he most outstan- 
ding characteristic will appear to be a conflict of 


loyalties and tho moro rellectivothc individual, the 
deeper and farther reaching will this conflict appear 
to lie in the different social relations of life In 
the field of politics there is the cxmflta between 
mv lojalty to the State, to which I owe allegiance, 
and my loyalty to the larger human society winch 
is incmsmglv becoming one through the advance 
of snentiflc kno 'ledge aud the exchange of goods 
There is aLo wiilnn tho Slate the conflict between 
Invalty to the community to "Inch I more imme- 
diately l>eI(DC -*od !o> ultj to tho luiver political 
grouping win h I tall the Indiau people in tho 
economic --phere there is tho cleavage between 
respect for the customary traditions that reconcile 
me to the sale of adulterated goods aud the hern 
pie* whu h n ake me court ruiu for myi-elf and toy 
familv if so i tan t-ee a truther in the customer 
who fuvn Ins goods from inc In the rooial sjhere 
them is the war between my lojalty to the rules 
of th<* caste or class to which 1 belong aud loyalty 
to the more comprehensive social oigamsm of 
which I am a member and my community of pur- 
pose with tli s larger organism may deman i my 
co-operalion in the Udily life which distinctly in- 
volves a violation of caste rules 

Turning to some of the more immediate pro- 
blems of Indian public life shall we allow'Our com- 
munal prejudices to get the better c f the common 
interests that link us all together— Englishmen ana 
Indians II nd us and Muslims Brahmans andnon- 
Brahmans— mto a corporate life, inspired by the 
one purpose of coDtnl uting by service to the wet 
fare of the human race? That corporate life winch 
we visualise as the Indian nation cannot enter on 
its heritage of freedom so long as the constituent 
members of that l odj are torn asunder by suspicion 
bv envy aud haired And to descend suit 
lower down in the sweep of our survey shall we 
allow our own personality the requirements ot 
our ppcumarv gain or even our refinement or our 
apir tual well being to over ride the love which 
prevents us in m regarding other human bemga as 
instruments of our individual purposes? bir 
William Ashley speaking at the Plymouth Church 
Congress in 1923 observed that the man or woman 
who looks upon Ins servants o upon the woikmft 
classes or even wife or husband or <hilJ as lools 
is not a Christian And jet how maty of us have 
been brought up in that mode of thought ciyuallised 
m thp snewl and econom c institutions uuder which 
we are living and whu.h mould Qur thoughts and 
ways of life ? 


“The Indian Fist at Nationalist China” 

A Nationalist says in The Volunteer 
The Uimese Student s Monthly of Mich gan m 
one of us ed to lals undei the caption of The 
’'h Watch uog writes No British attrocities 
in Lhma were complete without India furnishing 
the beards and f» ts The red turban poll omen 
are the horror of the pedestrians and the bullies 
Of the coolies It is a sullen fact that the Ind an 
j 3 j n u e d by the British in cru h >8 
the independence <f several States oven withm 
indu It is true that I dian soldiers have cot qtierd 
India fr the Bmish The fuidy wariiors hailing 
Iron Nepal and l umah have heen the master-arms 
ol ojitain today It js mainly this power which 
enables Britain to hold tho 330 millions of Indians 
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in snbjugatioa sad abject slavery and to enact 
Amritsar* as easily as David Garnck might have 
murdered Duncan on a London stage. 

We must prate t xramat the strong ranscles and 
sacred arms of India beict, used on f >rei£.n soil to 
force slavery on quiet and libertv loving folk 
Indian ar ns arc meant for killing the Rikshasw 
Idem n ) and protecting the Rishis (sa nts) They 
are not meant lor shedding innoccDt blood If 
the Bnt ah cuns want to raze a th usaud Chinese 
homes an! tniw dawn mea women an I children 
alike, let John B ill do it himself Me should 
have nothing to do \vi h it 


Tribute to Base and Tag-ore 
We read in the Hindu Missionary — 
There is not on* Ind aa who ha* not rejoiced 
and felt proul on hearing of the splendil reception 
girea to Sir Jagadish Ch tadm lij^e at the vauous 
centres of Learning during his recent trip to 
E irope After all the land of drea Tiers can produce 
the equals of men who are md* awake As a 
result of the Europe in tours of Rabindranath 
Tagore and Bo e Hinduism stands a better chance 
of being properly appreciated in the West 


Bose's Teaching and Untouchahility 

Then follows in the same journal an 
inaccurate statement of Bose s opinion on 
the resemblance between animals and 
plants though the object of such statement 
>s gold Savs the writer — 

At the recent Science Congress Sir Jagadish 
demonstrated tv various experiments that there is 
absolutely no d flerenco between plants and animals 
except that the lormer are stationary while the 
latter can more about Both po«ses3 =en •* organs 
ami can experience pleasure and pan Have we 
Hindus realised the full significance of this great 
di*covcry ° 

Two thou ands years have rolled on and a new 
prophet has earned forward the principal of Ahinsa 
a step fiPnanl He tells us tha the plucking of a 
fruit or fliwer or the uprooting of a plant causes 
great pain to the tree. We are left wondering as 
to how tre are to live if we are not to be cruel to 
plan's and trees, \iewed in the light ot the 
dsooven°s of Professor Bo-e the principle of 
Ah nsa declares the vcgelanan to be as sinful as 
the fl ?h eater Wo can no more boast of our 
sujvrnoritj over the non vegetarian 

Ua if we find somo new food which will eataij 
no cruelty to the animat and plant world would 
it not be good it wo turned our thoughts inwards 
intros pensively ? Is m y neighbour who eats aesli 
re illy so bid that I slould have no social inter- 
course v»uh lum an( j feel polluted by his mere 
•on n P Am l not practising cruelty on the various 
pants when I uproot Hum for my food? Is not 
cruelty greater heciuse the plants rema a mute 
and ouer no resistence when I treat ttum so 
badly l Would it not be good if I frankly and 
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humbly confessed to my neighbour that after all I 
have sinned along with him? How can l then be 
polluted by the touch of another who does what 


India No Gainer from League Health 
Organisation 

In a long and well documented article 
contributed to Welfare Ramanacda Chatterjeo 
shows that India has not so far derived any 
advantage from the Health Organisation of 
the League of Nations He begins by 
saying — 

It has been often asked m what -nay India can 
derive any advantage from the League of Nations 
The mam object of the League is to preserve peace 
between nation and nation As India ha3 not the 
power either to declare war or o make peace with 
any nation-these things are done for her by her 
Suzerain Great Britain there can be no occasion 
foi the Leagues exer iso of ihe peace-preserving 
power in the case of India. Nor can the League 
do anything to raise the politi al status and im 
prove the political cod 1 tion of India as these are 
among the internal affaus of the British Empire 
and India ia which the League cannot interfere. 
And it is needless to add that the League cannot 
help India to become independent On the contrary, 
if ludu tried to be independent the League would 
oppose such endeavour For bv Article X of the 
Covenant of the League its Members are bound 
to preserve the territorial integrity of all Member 
states and the British Empire is such a Member 
State 

As India cannot derive any benefit from the 
political activ ties of the League its advocates say 
that she can derive somo advantage from its other 
activities Let us then see what we have gamed 
from iL> health activities 
Ho holds that 

Until India becomes fully self ruling and so lon^ 
as her med al and health services are cootrolleS 
ly British Government servants the Health Orga 
ni-atton of the League cannot do any appreciable 
good to our peop e 


Duty and the Joy of Life 


In Welfare Professor Diwan Chand Sbarma 
tells the reader — 


Thera is a couplet beloved of orators and 
demagogues who figure so prominently m School 
and College debating societies that has. I think 
done more harm to our youth than tho vicious 
worksof any perverted genius. Go where you 
may you will find this couplet exultmdy quoted 
an] approvingly listened to by youthful Burkes 
and budding Bruhts The couplet to which 1 have 
sc ?, Tnful 'y a °d which I think shOTld 
be placed on the index exporgatonus in all schools 
and colleges inns thus — &v.uuoi3 
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I slept and dreamt thit life was bcautj 
I woke ind found tliat hie was duty 
I find fault with this couplet nut betauso it 
lacks the true nng of poetry and sounds Itko a 
jmgle bit because it embodies a pernicious half 
truth. It seeks to emphasise the fact that wo aro- 
hcre to perform our duty willy nillv md not to 
taste the clones of existence In fact a cursory 
perusal of tins couplet shows to us tliat people who 
think tl at life is beauty are mistaken as beauty 
n bcautj and duty are at variance 
with each other We live m this world, so to 
saj like sentinels at the cross roads and not like 
sight seers in tho garden of All ih In this world 
we are never to enjoy any otT-day never to know 
any respite from our work but wo are to l o hero 
°. ur po u l aftcr doomn ff our uniform and 
i truncheon m our hand Life to us is 
a senes of monotonous duties and 6oul devastating 
labour and not something m wh.ch dutv lmQ 
up With Pleasure and toil 1 * relieved by eone joy 
This view of life is therefore one which docs 
not appeal to me. Ivor should it appeal to ana one 
ft* % M-meduunoI As S'K 

I would ask the readers of the Welfare to 
ixMclcr over tins sentence ot Colonel Iloisotelt 
SI *¥ Cotoel, ne is not l,t to l?”c iK not 
fmrn ,S / not , fit \° dlc vlio shrinks 

from the toy of lift or from tl c duly of life 

He concludes — 

Tnus games sports lovo of literature love of 
pmnting nature gardening anyone of these things 

( M a fj vas » ll ° saving of Ihe 


its pnmiureacss and traditionalism and bring 
homo to it tiro real significance of industrialism 
It is hero as avenues of Westernism tliat the argu 
meat m favour of liberal studies and cultural 
education and even for the quick extension of that 
can stand all criticism and suspicion 

Unemjlojmcnt will increase, discontent must 
fm>w in volume, only tho dangers from it have 
to be cautiously watch oil and avoided, liberal 
education barren in its immediate results must 
liitcr through tho choicest into tho whole com 
munity — and then alone we can hope to revolu 
tionizo tho conditions under which the country 
groans and evolve a better social political 3nd 
economic system 


ness may consist in salmon fishing Butihat maS a 
Tf J „ dry and uninteresting Vho hTno 
W, to occupy his leisure and cannot turn to 
something outside tho sphere of his work for 
f” d ™pw , Wft Indians TcaSt sadly 
the oumTation ol hobbies and this S tho reason 
' hr Mo do not see much joy in life. reason 


Unemployment and Liberal and 
Vocational Education 

Gopal Haidar thus concludes Ins article 
on unemployment in India in Wdfmc — ‘ 

education getifthe enconragem ! it y*“J e Toca tmnat 

SSa^Er'i* & a r 

alone can act as a great fertihser „l b ?, ral education 
soil -it alone can mo ! » r? t ua exhausted 

that is so fatal t^ n “ enteSL P a rm^ nvirona:o , nt 
soend mind to to 


Islam and One National India 
Professor S hhuda Dullish has contn 
bufed to tho Calcutta llcitciv an article en 
titled Rcllcctioos of a Wayfarer ' from 
which wo mako somo extracts below 

Is the religion of Islam hide-bound impervious 
to light and love 5 Should it stand in the way of 
?P* I.?«° . L Jl . a . ’ IsIam 8 history is reassuring 
Uei literature holds out the brightest hope. Did 
not Islam accept Hellenism as tho starting point of 
Jier culture 5 Did 6he not incorporate it— make it 
nTinn? own! u hit 13 Islamic civilization but 
a i j j old civilizations which Islam had 
subdued and absorbed into her own new system? 
' rW Islamic theology and dogmatics but the 
Tcli™ \vi ♦ m V° People— Cimstiau converts to 
K.? i n w .i la 1110 uioory of the Islamic state but 
tbC ir.?i rS1 i an tbe 9 T > transplanted to Islamic soil ’ 
a c^i.nf 5 n .ot Sufism owe its origin mainly to 
? lod'an PhdosoDhy Inown as the 
School ? Tho external resemblances 
system— tho»o of tho \edanta and 
Persian luy sticism— obtain a further 
their remarkable internal similarities 
w5m nc„ , Mamie Civilisation, pp 10S 114) 
Islam as w o know r it to day is a mosaic work made 
sources Would that our co- religionists 
realized tins truth ' dt has changed with the 
i T,ie rea!tsa tion of this fact will 
o b fl°siar 1CUlabl0 1IQ1 orfaacc to the future politics 

t"0 Pundits cnnchol 
nf thoCabp! ate witli tho treasures 

#«??? “i.feiffi* if history is helpful no 
nmhlim wt ia , the understau ling of this 
twltw ft 0 literature of tl e woild is 

as we^find m lslaSn o ad toleration such 
and 


« * 4 , OI uoerausm m< 

as ye find m Islamic literature? 

r? ne \ er stood in the way of unity and 


freedom Sta V «>e waS of unity and 

not iSif? v. 11 1 emphatically think 

J °t why then is tl is uglv Ilmdu 
sa°KnbvrrMv«wJf b ll0D ~ so distracting so disturbing 
mlhBrav and friendship ? Because 

SlhuR That ^a U P ltU5S bond was tile bond of 
andwitlithp now been snapped destroy ed 

mh S ^ ctl0 V of tkt bond tho ties of 

SMS tViL ?P C01 1 have loosened a D d fallen 
Places and \ hat, after all is 
ment pos°s ? b t a scla “hle for a few Govern 
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The false theory of a foreign people settled in 
a foreign land propounded by a half bached 
historian— not very long ago is now rejected with 
scom by all sane thinking Muslims. 

This belief— historically untenable— is so 
ineradicable rooted in ray co-religionists— that they 
cannot— so long as it continues cherish much 
less respond to the idea of unity political or 
social It is a mischievous belief for it assumes 
that we .ire a foreign people wholly different from 
the Hindus 


Malaria Control at Bimagar 


The Januarj number of the Calcutta 
iledteal Journal contains a very elaborate 
and well illustrated article on malaria control 
at Birnagar By perusing it, the inhabi 
tints of other malaria stricken villages will 
be ablo to constitute and carry on the work 
of their own anti malarial societies with 
efficiency 


Anti malarial work at Birnagar was started by 
a Society called the Birnagar Palli Mandali in 
October UP3 Official reports confirm tbo fact that 
the scouico of malaria spread throughout Bengal 
in an epidemic form from this once populous and 


beautiful town of Bimagar (Ula) which is oO’ * miles 
above Calcutta by rail The anti malanaloperations 
under taken at this place ought therefore to arouse 
the deepest interest in view of its notorious asso- 
ciation with the histon of the malarial epidemic in 
Bengal A Charitable Dispensarv was established 
at Birnagar m 1801 and a Municipality was created 
there in 1SG9 But neither of these institutions 
was able to check the ravages caused by malaria, 
and so the once prosperous town of Bimagar ra 
pidly sank into the status of a village abounding in 
dilapidated homesteads rums and jungles present- 
ing all the features of a rural area 

Mr Knshnasokhar Bose concludes his very 
instructive report with the observation that 
Quinine measures seem to be more immediately 
effective than anti mo quito campaign But it 
would be a mistake to drop the antr mosquito cam 
paign and concentrate attention on quraimsatton 
alone A thorough anti mo«qu to measure is bound 
to be effective and m our fight against malaria wo 
cannot leave any weapon unused Anti mo«qmto 
measures can only be thorough when the Muntci 
pahty enforces its laws and Ijelaws and ccmpels 
the owners of tanks and lands and householder to 
adopt the requisite sanitary measures It would 
lie a pity if the Municipal Commissioners do not 
wake up to the importance of this at the present 
stage of our work Any neglect in this direction 
may nullify in a great measure all the work done 
by the Palli Mandali 
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Postal Rates in India 
Sir Geoffrey R Clarke a former Director 
general of Posts and Telegraphs in India says 
in the Asiatic fieuew — 

In 1922 the initial rates were doubled to 1 anna 
per ounce for a letter and Va anna for a postcard. 
These rates compare very favourably with those m 
preat Bnfaia and are, in my opinion fully justi 
tied Distan es in India are sit times as great as 
in this country we do not get the same volume 
of mi 1 to handle and much correspondence has to 
travel many miles by runnere lines over which 
any appreciable increase m weight involves the 
employment of an additional runner at each stage. 

In any comparison between India and 
Great Britain the far greater wealth and 
cost of living in Great Britain and the higher 
Salaries paid to Bntish postal employees 
should be taken into consideration If that 
were done it would be seen that the people 
of India have to pay heavier postage than 
Britishers 


The following observations of Sir G K 
Clarke are however unexceptionable 

It is generally accepted that the Post Office ra 
aoy country should just pay its wav but I do not 
cons der it any great disaster if it fails to do so 
Cheap postage is such an inestimable advantage 
to the life of a country both on its social and 
business side that the actual loss ra maintaining 
the service may be more than counterbalanced by 
the general gain to the community 

It has been found by experience that high 
postage seriously interferes with the distribution 
of business and trade circulars and it is possible 
**■“* — * — „ ** ounds say 

ten million 
s may be a^ 
: for cheap 
uts in the 


to postal revenue may mean the loss of 
pounds worth of trade orders This 
gross exaggeration but it is an argument 
postage quite irrespective of its rest 
Department itself 


Indiamzation in the Post-Office 

.£ ir 2 ? r£l arfee 8 °P lni0D 0D Jndjamsatiou 
n the rost-Ufiice is worth quoting Says 
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Thera is, as you are aware, a persistent and 
natural demand in India to indianizo the services. 
In the Post Office indiamzation began many years 
ago and there has never been any distinction of 
race in the matter of promotion to the higher 
appointments In fact, most of these are at present 
held bj Indiana and very efficient and trustworthy 
officers they have proved I think it is purely 
due to this elimination of race distinction both in 
the matter of appointment and pay that the 
Department has been able to work so smoothly in 
troubled times 


his feet and jet he is known as the venerable 
Wang he must be very different from ordinary 
men What is the peculiar way in which he 
employs hs mind?' The reply was. Death and 
life are great considerations but they could work 
no change in him Though heaven and earth 
■were to be overturned and fall they would occasion 
him no loss His judgment is fixed regarding that 
in which there is no element o. falsehood, and 
while other things change, he changes not. The 
transformations of things are to him the develop- 
ments prescribed for them and he keeps fast hold 
of the Author of them" 


Prohibition in America 
We read in the Rei tew of Religions 
■xt ,^ r T , fr™* IVher Professor of Economics 
rale University says — Prohibition has accom- 
plished much good hygiemcallv economically and 
socially There is adecrea e, he says m the first 
offender from 24 per 10 <> 0 of the population in 
1914 to 6 per 10000 m 19 ’o Amongst Students 
he sa vs It is not debatable that there has been 

a verv Pul stantial reduction in arrests for drunken 
ness The cases of profamtv dealt with in New 

mlfPi baVG fal from 4 io ° ln 1919 t0 1 693 
Charles C Clarke Professor of Romance 
Languages who is not a prohibitionist savs - I 
wi)l admit, however that the effect of prohibition 
at Yale has been good I know whereof I speak 
for I have been a Member of the Committee of 
Discipline from a time dating back manv years 
before prohibition I do not pretend that the 
w d ?ul £ re Prohibitions or are not drinking 
but the change has been simply revolutionary In 
other days our Committee was continually busy 

anSn? S tfn^ T0 ,f Vm >j 1Ilt0S ’ Cat, ? n ^ the disordera 
ansin* from it. Now we have practically no 
business of tho kind to transact » 7 no 


The Teaching of Literature 

M U Mooro asserts in the Island Renew 
of Cevlon ‘with a fair degree of confidence, 
that literature cannot bo taught at all ’ 
Literature was written not to ba studied bnt to 
lie enj >j cd What posses for the teaching of 
literature is the history of literature which is qnte 
another thing and as a recent writer remarks 
about as irrelevant to its appreciation as a know 
ledge of the origin of our hreakast sa lingo would 
be to our enjoy meat of it ’ The teat him. m fact 
re«o!ves itself into a mete chatter about sources 
and origins entirely worthless from an education 
al point of view What we should notice m this 
connection is that we are here confronted with a 
mature of academic teaching viz a subordination Of 
substance lor life to form This can be seen even 
more clearlv by another instance. Anybody 
who has any knowledge of literary text books for 
students of the present-day will recognize that the 
work i*self which is the subject matter occupy 
but an insignificant part of the textbook A play 
of Shakesi eare s edited by somo academio light* 
consists of its lengthv introductions, going into minute 
details of origin and the date when it was written 
and concluding with voluminous notes of a oedanUc 
character glossary of terms ai d so on Here is a 
complete subordination of substance to form a mere 
encumbering of the mind with futile facts which 
i I s ,? ba hoped, are forgotten as soon as learnt 
Ana the result of this concentration on the part ot 
academic lecturers on this mechanism of literature 
inis taking of the machine to pieces as it were and 
fnfiSSf ,i ll W3r ks not only causes a fictitious 
ln the machinery but usurps the rightful 
l°' er f bt , in literature as such Take a thios of 
beauty to pieces and you destroy the beauty vivi 
sect a genius and the genius escapes you. 


A Chinese Story 

^Cbuang Izu writes m Message of the 

, ,h P? a Wang Thai (Taoist saintl 

who SwJh hoi * hls » fe t l " vvlu,e hls discipfes 
who followed and weiit about with him were as 

Chf ITU 0f v hu , rie ?' (Confucius) Cha^ 

ChuDg m about him saying Though 

SmSteM* ' pls ' "“I, Copies Sho foil Sr 

aucut divide Lu equally with vnn Masfpr 

he b siFi. ll he S Iw S, t , t e a does Dot <each them ' v hen 
no to hi 6 dc £l, not ^course to them Bnt they 
mderd tuch a w , m0 .back full Is there 

Fl(uldilK«e do wT l »i„ and how much more 
"v\ I y fI ould cnly the SlaU V? not equal to me 

tD i der I 5«"w»vmh meVdoL* Powem S S,ed ,0 «» administration of the 
Uiant, U» rejoined Ho is a man who has fost J h L Comm,ss,oas Questionnaire is very 

na* lost exhaustive, comprising as it dots over two hundred 


Britain and League Mandates Commission 
The Liiuig Age writes — 

ikefe ?„ n H s h Foreign Office has seen fit to address 
™ujfi Secre,arv General of the League of 
il 5- protesting against tne care with 
mnn 1 r 1 n,fnf^L raaaeat Mandates Commission if 
into the government of the colonies and 
Powe£. Tl eDt p ls,ed *° the administration of the 
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and thirty questions extending to every detail of 
government and ad minis nation The Aew States- 
man deplores Sir Chamberlain a action because it 
makes the British Government appear as a leader 
in a fight against the Commission, a body of 
unquestioned integrity and ability whose authority 
must be maintained if the mandate system is to 
have the confidence of the world ' It argues that 
if Great Bntain is doing its duty fairly to the 
inhabitants of the countries placed in Us care, there 
is nothing to fear and that as a tiustee it cannot 
set up as sole judge of what is necessary or un 
necessary m respect ot the rights of its cestui gue 
trust The mandated territories are not colonies ’ 


A Japanese Medical Researcher 

A distinguished English surgeon gave 
in a private letter to a scientific friend in 
Tokyo an account of a profession'll visit to 
some of the leading medical centres of 
America winch was published in the Japan 
Atherhser The following evtiact from the 
letter relates to a Japanese Medical researcher — 
1 spent an aftemoou with Noguchi He is a 
tiger for work and in one way impressed me 
more than anv of *hem lie showed me the 
Spirillum of vellow fever alive in cultuie and the 
«* imlar spirilla n in the sap of the plant milkweed 
He may be coming to Q.>pt thi*> winter to stulv 
trachoma, leishmaniasis and lvala-azar He has 
his research workers all over the world He deter 
mines the cause of obscure South American diseases 
mbs laboratory in New York Blood and other 
specimens are sent to him bj collectors and be 
does his work m the quiet atmosphere of his 
laboratorj 

Have we any such researchers’ Noguchi 
should have come to Assam and Bengal to 
study Ivala azar 


China and Great Bntain 
The Vic Republic (January 5) thinks. 

/a reran! to China urcat Britain has at fast seen 
tho hamlw nting on the wall Having faded to win 
the support ofJipan and the baited States for a 
]K)Uc\ of u mg force she has now decided to try 
conciliation The offi lal meniormdam made 
public on Christmas Day practically promises to 
recognize the Canton government if it continues to 
succeed breat llnta a now approves the levying of 
the so-called “\\ v button surtaxes" by China— a 
■dec sion which is raesonable since the Cantonese 
aro levjin„ whatever taxes t’ie> pi a_o and no one 
tan stop them TJ «. Britt h also declare »h t thty 
have want'd to adopt tl r pre nt attitude ever 
since la,t May lut reframed from doing *010 order 
to continue the unanimity of the „reat power-. That 
the htfi.li h should bo tho lei ter- in a movement 
of pa iti ation is turmm. the tables with a vco„eau 
<-1 It is a character »tie example of opportunist 


British policy a fact which, however, doe3no* make 
it any the less desirable 


The Mandates and Self righteous Britain 


The New Republic observes — 


The weakest point in the machinery of tho 
League of Nations is the mandate system Originally 
it was established to accord with the new respec 
ability whihe the advent of the League was supposed 
to bring into the relationship between the great 
pow ers and the backw ard peoples but its practical 
workings havo differed little from the older form of 
colonial holdings. The case of the Syrian mandate, 
held by trance 15 the most notorious illustration 
of thif The efforts of the Syrians to bring their 
case before the world were thwarted bv Ihe policy 
of permitt eg complaints from the subject people 
to come to the Leogue s attention only m rough the 
mandatory power — w hich is about like the army 
rule that a private can only complain of injustice 
bv a lieutenant through asking the lieutenant him 
self to speak to the captain alout it The injustice of 
this has at last become so apparent that the Mauda 
tes Commission ha itae f proposed that in future 
repre entatives of ihe mhahtant* of the ruand»ted 
territory should l e allowed to appear in person 
and state their grievances 

To this suggest oq the reply of the British 
government has just been published It rejects tho 
suggestion in terms of coldest disapi rovaL It 
regards the existing machinery as entirely adequate 
The view of His Majesty s government it adds 
is that there are the gravest objections to the giant 
of any form of audience by an advisory Co nrai 
ssion of the League to petitioners who are either 
themselves inhabitants of a teriitory administered 
by his Majestv s government under mandate or are 
petitioning on behalf of inhabitants of such territories 
It has never been found necessary to grant 
audiences to petitioners either for the purpose of con 
sidenng their petitions or for the purpose of elucida 
ting the matters with which any petition deals. 
It would appear that m any case in which after 
examination of a written petition the mandates 
commission finds itself unable to make a definite 
recommendation to the Council its proper course 
would be to request the mandatory power 
concerned to furnish or to ol tain from the petiti 
t oners such further information as it requires ’ 
A? afln- a.svs’fi tar Abe J -asgsw aai /hroot? 6s Sad 
oat from the Syrians whether she has been acting 
with unexampled cruelty and injustice in their 
country aod if so. report to that effect \\ e submit 
that this policy is unworthy of the British govern 
ment or any honest government It is a Continuation 
of the damned nigger theory of dea ing with the 
ml vbitante of the mandated territory and the 
longer it is continued, the more troublesome it will 


be 


Importance of Date of Emancipation 

w n .k S * P° llt ' c,aos iu their selfishness 
think that it is of no importance to fix a date 
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on ■which India is to have responsible self 
government ignoring the fact that a vague 
promise made to unborn generations is no 
promise at all — the promise must be fulfilled 
within tho life time of the foremost political 
workers of India. It is in this belief that 
the New Republic suggests with reference to 
the Philippines — 

I et the United States agree to give the Islands 
their independence at a fixed date some years in 
the future provided that at a plebiscite held not 
many jears befo e that time the inhabitants signify 
their desire that this be done Then let them have 
an increasing degree of autonomy from year to 
jear m the meantime and let the final economic 
arrangement with the United States, whatever it 
may be come into effect gradually over a lon>* 
period. 


Relations between Orientals and 
Occidentals 

Handis T ilazumdar Chairman Oriental 
Students Conference, writes in the Philippine 
American Herald 

Is our society I mean our world society so 
organized as to ensure peace and plenty to every 
individual and to every nation 5 Is every nation 
organized for peace or for war* What is the basi 3 
2L2” ^national relations ’ By international 
« t L not meaQ the sorry 

the Earop , eatt situation international 
thlf rI C0V ( er a , Wlder and broader field than 
Jy . international relations I have m mind 
u a n he r . e!atl0 , n8 between tne two culture 
S 3 0 ' he n Onent and the Occident Can we 
either as Orientals or as Occidentals be proud of 
von ftfrn ha t exist between ourselves ? Do 
E?!L° i ® 0ccident k now our culture sufficiently 
w,” 1S as yoa , r inferior ? Do we of the 
y T r caltur ® sufficiently to adjudge 
rerve£«H? n 33 ? SPn to » Po^er because of the 
K3SK* 1116 lr °n A se Citizens of the 
Of ou? slip? 8 ‘“Pies 3 npon you the significance 
momanl 33 . not raerely that markets and 

w nf« 5 iir Kt . menls are at stake-our stakes 
S * r . m ™ ler imp< - rt Jlichaswe recent 
four elnlTi 0ar “btical domination from 
economic nrpenalisra from your white 

StlffiralvT^ 1 r™[^defs\a t idm g g^^hoffier e | 


Women Workers for Peace 

peace^n oE ,^ eatest worker, for international 
peace in America are women Recently 

b 'women Pe “° d,scassed there by 

women a organisations at a conference 


on the cause and euro of war, about which 
we read m the Woman Citizen 

' Behoving as I do ’ said Mrs Chit firmly that 
compulsory arbitration treaties are the real solution 
of the war problem— " and the pedal note of the 
second Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
■was struck to hold throughout five morning 
afternoons and evenings of lecture discussion 
and debate 

It was nearly two years ago that a committee 
composed of tho presidents of nine of tho Great 
national womens organizations called the first 
Conference That time the subjects were literally 
causes ani cures analj zed dissected discussed 
from every aDgle Out of that Conference came 
certain * findings which during tho past two 
years have acted as a basis for study programs 
summer conferences and individual lectures on 
various phases of international relations Whenever 
a missoDary society packed a barrel whenever 
a womans club devoted an aPomoon to foreign 
affairs wherever an American Association of 
university women chapter discussed the interna 
tional scholarship it was aiding right there was 
apt to bo heard an echo from the hard study of 
the conference 

So that the six hundred delegates who met 
this year in the gilded Ilall of nations during the 
snowy sloppy week of Decembe- fifth had back 
ot them the moat authoritative information about 
why peoples went to war and how conflict could 
be avoided They also had two years m winch they 
had digested that information Ihev had tried it 
out on other people tested its validity in this 
rase and that Problems of peace had been in 
, minds and their minds had sloughed off 
prejudice and gained limbemess 

an added ea*o in discussion a 
bapksround and an increased willingness 
t0 a vei 7 j controversial discussion The 
f^derence devoted half its fime to economic and 
histone consideration of such fundamental causes 
a °d cures as the need for security trade rivalries, 
Si thn 1 Ia . , ° 11 and progressive disarmament 
i went on to the more prickly discussion 

countries present foreiKQ relations with other 


Opium More Dangerous than Alcohol 
Sir Richard II Dane asserts in tho- 
•Journal of the East India Association — 

. ab Vf e °t opium is of course, a serious evil, 
°* ^pobol is also a serious evil 
» e ““Pamble. Opium appears to 
att ractiou for some races and alcohol 
Tbe , ab ? se , of alcohol is a moro serious 
h ?? individual and for the persons with 
brought in contact, but opium even 
when used in moderation, has an enervating 
SSSLttoi” theretoro ' f ° ra nation a more 
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Italy Under Mussolini 
The bulletin of the Association Inter 
national des Travailleur* publishes a letter 
from a correspondent about Italy which 
begins thus — 

The conditions m Italy remind ono of the worst 
days of popery Bourbonnism or feudalism The 
attempt to kill the Ducd put into execution by a 
youth of Bologna has given handle to a regime of 
terror unparalelied in history The great courage 
of Mossolim so much advertised is a direct he 
It is not true that, immediately after the shot was 
hied, he gave order to stop the automobile and 
keep quiet. On the contrary he became pale like 
a corpse and ordered increased speed and did not 
even turn once backwards to look When he came 
to the station, he wa3 still shivering ard could 
not control his excitedness This was told to me a 
few days later by a Fascist of note He told me 
also that the would be assassin Zambont was 
condemned to be shot by his fnends and fellow 
conspirators I mnnot vouch for the truth of this 
latter statements Aoung Zamboni was a child 
of Fascism and his brother made the march to 
Rome. It must bo concluded therefore, that he 
was commanded by the renegade Fascists to carry 
out the assassination In any case everyone in 
Italy wants an explanation and many thousand 

S Dsibona are suggested in the fascist camp 
It is not, therefore, easy to sift all these and 
Truth 13 as rare in Italy as freedom All opposition 
papers have not only been suspended but forbidden 
The fascist papers themselves can only publish 
what the Dace wants. 

It is said that the Italian nation is agreed with 
the Fascist politics Who can deny it ’ Whoever 
dares to express another opinion is immediately 
prosecuted and is doomed to certain conviction 
That itself would bo luck 1 tor whoever is surprised 
when ho expresses a few words of murmur in a 

E ubhc place o“ on the streets runs the nsh of 
bids Ivnched. Not even in the confidential circle 
of ones relatives can one express his opinions 
freely In everj house there are some spies who 
are lurking upon every suspected family The door 
keepers of houses must observe and report the 
suspected families They must watch their corres 
pondence and denounce them to the police 


going on therein From these experiences I can 
say that within the past twenty or thirty j ears 
Europe has gone through a great even a sweeping 
change in tho domain of thought 

When more than thirty j ears ago I first visited 
England as a student Chnstimtv appeared to be 
in the heyday of prosperity No boarding house 
wo ild tolerate a student who would stay at home 
and continue hi3 studies on Sunday He was 
therefore obliged to quit his books on that day 
and go out for a walk. Neither sports nor an> 
other amusements were available, and as he could 
scarcely walk all day he was obliged to go to the 
church It was in such circumstances that I 
attended church services even Sunday In those 
days every church was filled to capacity and the 
sentiment of tho people at large towards the church 
was exceedingly reverential I also found missionary 
zeal to be very intense the popular sympathy for 
heathens being of such depth that many earnest 
young men and women went out as missionaries 
to pagan countries and money was always 
liberally given for their support After the Russo 
Japanese War from which Japan emerged victo- 
rious some great change was observed in the 
sentiment of the English Christians towards the 
Japanese Before that war they had made it ono 
of their cherished objects to convert the whole of 
the Japanese people to Christianity in fifty years 
as a Bishop of Tokyo once spoke at Oxford After 
the war however opinion appeared among them 
that it was waste of both labour and money to 

S to propagate Christianity among the Japanese 
o already possessed Buddhism of advanced form 
as their religion, and that missionary efforts should 
be concentrated to irreligious and uncivilised 
regions such as Africa. In fact a certain deno 
mination discontinued sending missionaries to Japan 
Nevertheless the religious sentiment of the English 
people and of other European peoples for that 
matter was 6till very strong 
All this has been upset by 

my last visit to England, I 

church attendance so poor that it appeared to have 
dwindled to one-tenth of that of the pre-war days 
Lest I might fall into error in my judgment I 
visited a goodly number of churches and those of 
different denominations Not Only that. 1 inspected 
conditions prevailing in churches and chapels in 
cities as well as in the country It was the same 
everywhere 


Church Attendance m England 
Professor J Tahalusu write* in the Young 
East ■ — ■ 

During ten years which I spent in Europe in 
my student days I rarely uussed attending church 
services on bunday To speak the truth at first 
* went to the church rather reluctantly becau o I 
had no other way of spending Sunday than doing 
so. By degreeshowever I began to take interest 
in church activities and went even a long way to 
hear sermons by eminent preachers I visited 
Europe four times after I had finished mj studies 
and returned home, but every time 1 went there 
I never failed to visit the chui ch on Sunday and 
to obaerve with a critical eye how matters were 


Publication of Abhidharmakosha Vyakkya 
in Russia 

The same magazine n, responsible for 
tho announcement that 

The copy of Abh dharmakosa \yakhya by 
Tosomitra, which was collated by Dr Unrai Worn 
i ear ?. Painstaking efforts will shortly bo 
pubhshed m the capital of boviet Russia The 
revised copy was sent to Dr S rge dOldenbourc 
at the beginning of the \\ orld \\ ar to be nul lishel 
WiSS Budd ‘ uca series of the P Russian 
Academy but nothing a3 to i‘s fate has been heard 
S^f t faehnn tbr ^! c « 01 li { e Breat revolution by the 

S.SrTef’nSkW 6 - 
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Stzervatskol of tho University of L°mngrad that 
the valual la B iddhist manuscript has been kept m 
perfect condition mspito of tho great revolution 
which wrought havocs throughout tho country, 
and will bo published early this year 


The World s Population 

Some figures relating to tho world’s 
population were given by Sir Charles Closo 
jn his presidential address to the Royal 
Geographical Society The following are 
quoted from them as published m the London 
Inquirer 

Thu population of the globe, estimated at about 
1 859 millions in 1924. was increasing at the rate 
of aUmt 2b millions a year so that m 1927 it 
would be alout 1 9o7 millions. Omitting the 
foizeo and de ert places the pro ent density of 
population for the whole world was 39 per square 
mile or 146 per square kilometre The densities 
of the countries diilered greatlv bugland and 
wales having 2ol persons per squve kilometre, 
Belgun 245 Italy 130 Germans 127 trance 71, 
Scotland G3 Irish Free State 40 Sitatn 42 Russia 
24 and N >rway 8 The densitv of the population 
of England at once leapt to the eye 


Alcohol and Opium m India 

Dr Sudhtndra Bose writes in the 

Scholastic ( Pittsburgh, Penn USA) 

Befire its contact with Europe, India was one 
of the most temperate countries of the world 
Drinking was considered a social v ce a religious 
crime In comparatively modern times drinking 
of spirituous liquor has oeen introduced in India 
alODg with other gifts of Western civilization 
Today the British Government in India is m the 
liquor business it is tho saloon keeper of the 
nation The liquor traffic is one of the most deeply 
entrenched foreign interests but the will of the 
nation has declared itself id no unmistakable terms 
Juagiug by tho innumerable local and provincial 
relerenaa India is undoubtedly for hundred per 
rant prohibition. And could India be free of the 
♦I, i a contro !. today it is no exaggeration to say 
that India would go dry tomorrow 

,Y„ lj- connected with the temperance question 
the opium traffic, which has become a great 
„^he medical authorities of America 
n? y ,\l at , fo ,r ^ scientific and medicinal purposes 
W 5 0le world need only three and a 
half tons of opium a year India alone produces a 
thousaad tons of tho dras aSmalli 
India 0 Vht „'! hoSe human race a dozen times’ In 

dope. Here are seven thousand 8 o“eSSt 


licensed opium dcn3 opeiattng m India, open daily 
tho year round 

The vinous anti narcotic societies in India are 
ever active in their crusade against the drug They 
point to the fact tint Japan his already banished 
« pium from its poss »uoq Ivorei and r oruijias 
They demand that India should be allowed to 
suppress opimn as a raeas re of aOciul well being 
As a result of thu>o campa gas, there has been of 
lite marked diminution of the opium evil in certain 
areas 


Foreigners in China 

Tbo Now Republic Comments on the 
Chiucse situation as follows 

The situat on in China is daily growing more 
dangerous. At any moment it is possible that 
foreigners maj ba killed in the course of riots, and 
hostilities started the ouh'omo of which it is im- 
possible to predict. Tho British concession at 
Hankow lias beeu seized and there and at other 
points tho feeling against foreigners is running high, 
hive American destroyers have been sent to bhaa 
ghai and other naval forces ire in read ne»S to 
protect the lives of forei B oers. The use of military 
and naval strength in tins way has pleoty of 
precedents and it is not «uipnsiog that it should be 
resorted to At the sarao time we a«.ree with Mr 
Grover Clark editor aud the publisher of the Pet 
ing leader who warns that it u more likely to 
bring about danger to foreigners than to prevent it. 
The Cantonesa government. Hr Clark pointed out 
in a recent interview in the New iork Tunes is 
seeking by every possible means to avoid any harm 
to foreigners hnawin„ what ihe probable results 
wilt be is it the presence of armed forces is itself 
an incitement to the mob to resort to violen •e. It 
plays into the hands of the radicals and seems to 
justify the propaganda of Soviet Hu«-aa regarding 
the sinister purposes of the power Mr Clark who 
as an observer of Chinese affairs issei-ond to nope in 
expenence and ability relieve;, it is of the greatest 
importance that tho United States shiuld tmine- 
dietly make an unequivocal gesture of fnendline s 
w\« rd Chinese people. He believes this should 
be douo regardless of any action of the other power 
ana that if it is postponed even a few weeks it 
mav be too late. Mr Stephen Porter Chairman of 
the* oretgn Affairs Committee of the House o' Repre- 
sentatives has introduced a resolution which would 
do much la thu direction It calls for the United 
states to undertake immedia'e treaty revision re- 
gardless of the action of the other powers It ought 
to pass, and at once. 


jsmains Aitermath of War 

We take the following from the Literary 
Digest 

beeQ . m *y partially appre 
s £™ey of the activities of the Joint 
Order of S' John of Jerusalem is 
England and the Bntish Red Lross Society, which 
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has ja»t u»ued its sixth annual report Says 77*e 
Larvtl London) m a review of this document 
"The purely after war activities of the Council 
93 set forth in the report, arc many and extend to 
all ranks of the Services, but perhaps the most 
unportantof teem are those undertaken by the Auxih 
ary Ho-p tals for Officers Department wh ch seeks 
to relieve ex -officers suffering from s ckne3s or 
disatlement attributable to, or aggravated b> their 
service in the v.ar More than 17^>00 of such 
cases have been helped during the last six j ears 
and it is melancholy to have a record that the 
majority of them have been tuberculos s cases 
The Department puts them mtohospitafs at Brighton 
assets them to go to Switzerland or the Reviera. 
helps them with the cost of the treatment while 
their coses are be ng officially investigated, and 
does not pass over unnot cod tliOsO whoso applica- 
tions have lieen rejected by the Appeal Tribunal. 
There are, unhappily still many ex-officers who 
require surgical medical or convalescent treatment 
for disabilities for which the Ministry of Pensions 


could not accept lial H ty but are unable to paw 
operation and nursing home fees Here the hospital 
step» in with its inestimable boons aiid removes 
much bodily suffering and mental anx ety Aa 
regards mere extent however tho activities of the 
Lnergency Help Committed stand at tho head of 
all these works of mercy Last year 17 o3o cases 
were helped and half a million dolors a year is 
being spent, mainly in Grants of a fixt amount for 
some spec 6 c p irpo»e calculated to confer perm an 
ent lenefiL very often the money is eventually 
refunded and many men their phys cal handicaps 
notwithstanding have th is been enabled to become 
self supporting la addition to all this money 13 
found for materials and tra q ng fo~ beds dc occupa- 
tions for drtve 3 and enterta aments and for Christ- 
mas gifts. The report makes a splendid record of 
public service most of it performed voluntarily by 
helpers wbo>e patieaco and sympathy provide the 
hnman touch that 1 ghts up so many lives upon 
which the shadow of w ar has fallen never entirely 
to be removed. 


MANAGEMENT OF WOMENS EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

Br REMJKA ROT n sc (Ecos London) 


T\ECE\TIA a proposal has been set afoot by 
X\j some of our pioneer women educationists 
to move Government for the creation of a 
separate board for women s secondary and inter 
mediate education consisting mainly of women 
and a small number of able men in the 
nature of expert?. This board is to set up a 
separate school final w accordance wifh the 
proposals of the Saddler Commission report 
The Saddler Commission has shown us, that 
there is a great waste of time duo to the low 
standard of the present school leaving 
examination of the Calcutta University Tiraeis 
at this stage of education even more pre- 
cious in the case of girls than boys and the 
reason jc that only a few girls go in for 
higher education the great majority getting 
roamed at the completion of their 

school life If their school final is on a 
higher level they would at least be en 
sured of a better and more complete educa 
tion before leaving school The board would 
also be useful in introducing new subjects 
for girls, such as domestic science and social 
hygiene Its advocates want the board to have 
the recognition of the University and its 
co-operation in its creation but they main 
*atn that the board must be created even 
44—10 


if University help is not forthcoming The 
usefulness of such a board is unquestionable 
It would give women a mu"Ii greater power 
in the administration of girls education But 
it is essential that this board though a sepat 
ate entity should have connection with the 
University This could be secured by a few 
of tio members of tho board being members 
of the University Senate or tice tersa As 
a matter of fact, tho University which con 
tains so many of our most intellectual men 
should bo brought to realise tho necessity of 
co operating with educated Indian women and 
of rendering them overy aid in the formation 
of this women s board 

In matters educational centralisation is 
necessary in order to obtain co ordina ion 
of policy but there is need for a good deal 
of regional devolution for its actual adraims 
tration 

This devolution conld bo effected by the 
formation of District Women s Counc Is which 
would be supervised by the Central Board of 
women s education These district councils 
would be concerned with both primary and 
secondary as well as the zenana education of 
women in the districts At present they 
would have to coosist of quite a number of 
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men and only a lew women Ihe uumber of 
women would gradually increase as the 
social conditions in the districts improved 
Tbe wives of officials and other educated 
women 10 the districts should bo induced 
upon to manage tho boards and to tram up 
interested resident ladies to take up tho work 
This is most important to preserve continu 
lty id action Although meu would have to 
form the majority on these district councils 
under present circumstances yet theso coun 
oils would form a training ground for women 
in the districts and would also bo under tho 
control and influence of a Central Board 
where women would i redominato Herein 
lies their superiority over local bodies such 
as municipalities winch would have to consist 
wholly of men for a much looger time to 
come as a long period will elapse before 
women are either able or willing to join them 
The Inspectress of schools wou d be an 
ex officio member of tbe central board and 
the District Inspectress if appointed would 
be ex officio member of the district councils 
and could play a large part in making the 
councils a success However tho whole 
power should not be vested in their hands 
Ultimate control should be kept in the hands 
. independent men aod women who have 
not to be accountable to Govern nent for their 
action as Inspectresses naturally would be 
Initiative and new ideas can only be introduced 

oLSL ’ re ' ree fr ° m *'"> »< 

. , 0f * COUrse , the , tlnie wlU come for these 
district councils to be establisl ed after the 
SS- Bo “f d 18 brought nearer materialisation 
Recently the Government have urged upon 
the Umvers'ty the necessity of form.ng a 
separate board for secondary and mtermedi 


ato education for both boys and girls If sucb 
a board is formed aud women are giveo- 
their duo importance then educated women- 
would have no quarrel with tho project 
But it is most deplorablo that the 
Government proposals to tho Umver 
sity include only ono woman on this board 
All things considered it would be best for 
women to have a sopanto boaid but it roust 
work in co operation with tho University if it 
is to bo a success Iho formation of this 
board wr uld bj no mcaus make it unnecessary 
for women to establish their claims to fellow 
ship on the bod) of tho University Higher 
education will bo controlled there and it is 
essential for us to have a hand in the guidance 
of tho higher education of Indian women 
Surely with the urgentneed for the spiead 
of women s education aud an even greater 
need to improve the typo of education given,. 
we should count on the help of all fair minded 
and liberal men But we must uot forget 
that it is on women that ultimate responsi 
bility lies It is for them not only to insist 
on their rights but make use of them If we 
do not understand the very essence of citi 
zenship and ire not prepaied to do our 
utmost in furthering tho cause of womens 
educahon all the help and all the sjmpathy 
that we obtain from our menfolk would be 
°* avail whatsoever It is a womens 
problem and it is for women to solve it VTe 
owe our freedom and education to a 
handful of enthusiastic reformers and are 
tho inheritors of all the pioneers have done 
owe it to them and to our less fortunate 
sisters to do all in out power to improve 
the condition of the vast majority of our 
country women 


MARCH OF ANTI ASIANISM AND THE PAN ASIAN UNION 


A special cable to the Aew Tori Time* 

ftem S the f ° l0wlng s, SQificant news 

tho m^RraUon ^aw Pr wh?ch S e h T r !l haS , pp I° ve 4 

returned to the National Aa4mhi£ Ve,oed and 
amendments not all of whiclivw^™ i„ i!!S eest, 5" r 
rev sed law finally parsed included in the 

77«j law j ro! tbits absolutely the i tmigration of 


Tur,s Syria is East India s 
Jjranaia * and hegioes of tie West Iidies aid 
G Ttas’cmhfii hnguage ts not Spanish. 
of linn Amen^ on ( makes R° hS ble lhe exception 
pr^!v etfpn^ ol of , nesro blood The law cx 
and luxit .r p a \f em P 1 ? yees of 'he Panama Canal 
the ex st hl tr»!t' v ^ a,ever race in accordance wi*fr 
States 1 k treaty agreem ents with the United 

It is est mated that 5000 West Indian negroes. 
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1(0) Chinese and a few hundred Japanese and 
other excluded races are now resident in Panama.” 

The above news-it°ra is the clearest and 
most significant proof of the spread of anti- 
Asunism among the nations of the world, 
particularly among the nations which are 
directly or indirectly co operating with Great 
Britain and her dominions and the United 
States of America, in their anti-Asian im- 
migration and world policies 

Panama is a very insignificant nation, 
when compared with Japan, China, Turkey or 
India, jet Panama deliberately enacts a 
humiliating and discriminatory law against 
the nationals of the Asian states. Those who 
are familiar with the actual status of Panama 
internationally will agree with us that although 
Panama is regarded as an independent nation, 
but in actuality from Ihe very day of its 
creation it has been nothing but a dependency 
of the United States of America. W hen Columbia 
refused to concede to the demands of the United 
States, regarding the concessions, necessary 
for the building of the Panama Canal a 
Revolution broke out in the province of 
Panama, which was then a part of Colombia 
It is a notorious fact, that the United States 
was so intensely interested in the revolution 
and its success that the Wahsmgton Govern- 
ment. under the direction of the great Amen 
can Theodore Roosevelt, recognized the in 
dependence of Panama within less than foity 
eight hours Of course, the Panama Govern 
mcot gladly acceded to the demands (granting 
of a concession) of the United States which 
in return promised to guarantee Panama’s 
independence 

It does not take great intelligence to* 
divine that Panama’s aDti-Asiatic Immigration 
policy is the echo of the wishes of tho United 
States of America. Tho United States used 
the Chinese and Japaneso labourers whom 
"the people of the country invited then to 
help *hem in building their r llroads. But 
Asiatics are excluded from the great Republic 
The Panama Canal was also dug by the 
Asiatics and the Negroes, so far as the bard 
work was concerned, and now they are not 
wanted The far reaching significance of 
Panama's polity of anh-Asianisni becomes 
indent to us, uhen icc consider that there 
nre influential American statesmen uho think 
that all membus of the Pan-American union 
shouUl adopt a common policy of ' American 
solidarity by co operating and adopting a 
similar international policy for the American 
continents, such as exclusion of the Asiatics 
fiom the Unci ican continents 


It is notorious that the American Govern 
meat is in accord with the Canadian authori- 
ties regarding the virtual exclusion of the 
Chinese, Japaneso and Hindus The Ameri- 
can Government does not like the idea of tho 
Japanese, Hindus or Chinese immigrating into 
Mexico It is now known that one of the 
things Japan had to agree to, before the 
famous Gentlenem's Agreement between tho 
United States and Japan was signed, (which 
has been recently repudiated by the United 
States Government ), was that tho 
Japanese Government would voluntarily restrict 
Japanese Immigration to Mexico Even today 
absolutely false stones are being spread 
occasionally 'n American papers to the effect 
that the Japaneso are plotting to secure a 
naval base or coaling station in Mexico, 
which might be used against the United 
States Since the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines bv the United States the Chinese are 
excluded from that Asian country and tho 
nationals of other Asian states are neither very 
welcome by tho Americans, who control tho 
destiny of the nation Tho position of tho Asiatic 
people in Cuba is similar to that of tho 
Phillipioe Islands It is very evident that Haiti, 
Nicaragua and other Central American states 
wiU possibly follow the foot steps of Canada 
Panama and tho United States of America in 
discriminating against the Asiatics 

The Asiatics are excluded from a largo 
portion of the African continent which 
is dominated by the British Empire Tho 
continent of Australia, to uphold the 
doctrmo of ‘ White Australia”, excludes tho 
Asiatics Canada, the United States of 
America and other countries like Panama 
are determinedly opposed to Asiatic Immi- 
gration Discriminations against the Asiatics 
in certain parts of Asia are also now m 
force These facts establish precedents for 
further movements for tho spread of anti- 
Asian legislations in other countries It is 
known to all who read foreign news care- 
fully that Japanese efforts to colonise in 
Brazil and other South American countries 
havo been adversely criticised m tho 
American press, as uudermuung the spirit 
of the Monroe Doctrine It is not too much 
to foretell that, unless something extra- 
ordinary happens with the increasifof Anglo 
American financial influence in South 
American countries, anti-Asian legislations 
will make further headway 

The anti Asian Legislation of the Panama 
Republic is not in itself a very serious 
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thing When we take the whole question 
into consideration we find it to bo but an 
expression of i very dangerous symptom of 
discrimination against more than nine 
hundred millions of people who are by no 
means a negligible factor in world politics 
and world peace, Enactment of discnnnna 
tory Immigration laics against the \siatics 
definitely affects the property rights comma 
aal lights and equal opportunity for the 
nationals of the Asiatic countries If the 
Asiatic peoples begin to adopt measures 
reciprocating against the discriminatory legis 
lotion" affecting personal commercial and 
property ngl ts of various western nation's, it 
would not be a source of spreading good 
will among nations There are indications 
that some if the Asian states 3re going to 
enact retaliatory measures The following 
Associated Pre"S despatch from Tokio 
October ^qtb pnblisl ed in the Ecu Yorl 
Times throws some light on the po"siblo 
development — 

The Cab net voted today to make enforcement 
of Japan 3 alien land law eff cUv© on Nov 10 
Under this law all aliens who are subjects of 
countries grant ng s miliar pm tleges to Japanese 
can own land in Japan llodif cation of the law 
by imperial decree made it possible to d "criminate 
against cit zens of Slates or political sub-divisions 
of a nation because of the fact that such States 
or subdivisions might deny Japanese the right to 
own land. 

The problem that is facing Young Asia 
is fo find a way out by which Asians will not 
be discriminated against in any part of the 
world The only prcgi amove tl at may lead 
to the solution of the difficulty existing now 
is the enforcement of an international under 
standing which will call for absolute Racial 
Equality All Asia can co operate on this 
programme as Dr 'Wellington Loo as the 
Chine*© Representative at the Versailles 
Peace Conference co operated with Baron 
Makiso of Japan who a"kcd for the inclusion 
of the cieed of Racial Equality in the 
Covenant of the League of Aations Baron 
Alakiuo s proposition for Racial Equality was 
as follows — 


Tiio equality of nations being a basic principle 
of the Lcauuo of Nations the High Contraction 
Parties agree to accord as soon as possible to all 
aliens national® of States members of the League- 
equal xui just treatment in every respect, makinsf 
no distinction cither in law or in fact on account 
of their raco or nationality 

Becauso of tho opposition of the Anglo 
Amcncan statesmen, particularly Hughes of 
Vustralia and Woodrow Wilson and Ltyod 
George Baron Makmo s proposal failed 
However ho added — 

I feel it rav duty to dojarc ckarly on thi> 
occasion that the Jajune "0 Government and people 
feci poignant regret at the fail are of the CoramissioiJ 
to approve of their just demand for Hying do vn » 
principle aiming at the adj istnient of this loDg 
standing grievance tho deman 1 that is based upon 
a deep-rooted national conviction They war 
continue in thei~ insistence for the adoption 01 tali' 
principle by the League in future. 

Japan Turkey Persia Siam and other 
countries have got ri 1 of tho unequal treaties 
granting extra territorial jurisdiction for 
various nations and China la trying hr 
recover her full sovereignty in her internal 
matters But the greater problem that & 
facing all Asia is to secure Racial Equality 
for tho peoples of Asia all over the world 
All Asia must act in concert to prevent an/ 
and all discriminatory legislations againsP 
tho Asian peoples in any part of the world 
Aswtt Independence and Racial Equality 
and World Peace should be the 
principles for the Pan Asian Union w 
first meetmg of the Pan Asian Union wa£ 
held m 192b in Nagasaki Japan It is ex 
pected that the next Pan Asian Congress 
will be held in Peking during this year Lev 
*us hope that India will be not only- 
adequately represented there but tho Indian 
statesmen and educators will arrange so that 
Vne session ot Pan Asian Congress. Ed 

held in Calcutta when Asian seb dars fron» 
various lands will gather to discuss problem^ 
of mutual interest and to devise means for 
closer co operation among Asian peoples 
protect their birth rights as human beings 

X Y 



GLEANINGS 


Baby Cart That Folds up Carried 
As Handbag 

We shins only fourt va pounds a collapsitlo 
cart (or too baby is fold’d up in the form of a 
handbag for carry ms Mvin,, of storage space an 1 
m Komi, up and dawn stairs arc amoc„ tho 


In tha uplands of ISew Gutaea, tho cli naf s ta 
cold whilo the plains burn m torrid heat. The 
butteitlesfly aery h „h and no specie* can bo 
causht only by fix ns a dea 1 ’ei men on i leaf m 
the stn vitli wings oitsireod Che inserts (Iy down 
to it, j 1st as parrots d to a \ oundxl mate deety 
lene thres are hookoil on t ranch s in the niomtaia 
country to luro oth r 1 ittertl <s aft r dark and they 
are al o attra ted by gr> it b. nhr s nudo m tho 
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tops It is a moth and butterfly station where 
these insects aie caught for the lead Dg museums 
At n ght a powerful electric light attracts them and 
soon they literally envelop the p atfrom in a flut 
terms cloud tinged vith every color of the rainbow 
At an altitude of 0 900 feet, an English collector 
and naturalist H b Landor saw a vast number of 
splend d butterfl es one of which followed him for 
some day s attracted by the scent of some toilet soap 
Gold m ners and ore prospectors vary the mono- 
tonv of digging by exploring the woods around 
their claims on the hunt for gorgeous butterflies. 
Wood cutters and balata bleeders roaming hun 
dred9 of miles in the vast forests of Guiana to tap 
the juice of the bal ta gum collect butterflies for 
inuseuns private collectors and jewelers 


The uses of the butterflies wings in art and in 
dustry will surprise many The skilful jeweler 
can incorporate the lovely wings mto rmgs and 
necklets and m dainty biushe* mirrors and combs 
A few months ago an English artist exhibited a 
picture of Catherine of Aragon looking through a 
cathedral window All the colors of the rainbow 
illumine this window which is about five feet 
square and is composed of 1 800 tropical butteifly 
wmgs 


Living Monsters Are Sought In 
Wilds of Congo 






To C nplete i e Crmoline- 
G rl D s gn °0 \\ mgs Were 
.fitted m the Costume of 
the 1 eraian Maiden 



Col kenn Is Stand Dg bes le Rpplica of prehistoric Beast 
Such as H a Exped hon Will Hunt in Congo Where 
Natives Declare Huge Creatures Can Be Found 



Africa is a land of secrets and one that has 
engaged the thought of explorers for many years is 
the possibility that in some of the remote wilds, 
huge beasts JoDg extinct in other parts of the 
world are still in exstence. Most of these supposi 
t ons are based on the tales of natives who declare 
that they have seen animals of enormous size and 
strange shapes in the jungles and lowlands border- 
log the Congo river Under the leadership of 
Lieut Col H k kem a British expedition plans 
a trip through the wildest sections of the Belgan 
Congo in search of monsters that may have s-rvi 
ved in these fastnesses 


Artists iurn to Ironwork To Express Ideas 

Ilandw rought ironwork including chimney pots 
weather vanes 1 ro screens and lanterns are being 
produced by members of the American art ccIodj 
1 u , n , s bare g ven up pa ntsand the sculptors 
chisel for forge and anvil 0.1 C ir work has attracted 
so much attention that recently a numlier of 
American aitists deserted the annual salon and 
t a lur ? y A mcn can exhibition Some of 
the wok such as the conib nation of wolfhound 
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Chimney Pot with WoUhomd Vane Done bs 
American Artist in Wrought Iron 


weather vane w tth a revolving ch mney 
shewed unusual originality 


consisted of two floats fitted to a framework on 
which tl e operator rests in a swim ruins position 
Steering is done by the front fl at and a rodder 



Photo-D agnm oF the Foot Propelled Float 
A speed of slightly more than six miles an hour is 
sad to have been attained without difficult j 


How Evil Spirits Are Banished 
In fhe Orient 


Strength Of Lungs Tested Blowing 
Up Tube 

Tl e blowing champ onsh p of Nebraska was 
awarded to a yo mg farmer of that state after 1 e 
had inflated an inner tube to a length of tventj 


1 /jL 

gjtfOH/cip.-'* 


Inst Before It B irst the Inflated Inner Tube After 
tlie Champion Had Puffed at It for L ghty II nutes 

feet and a c rcumference of fifty six uches wholly 
by h 3 lungs Shortly after th» tube hirst. It 
took eighty minutes of puffing to fill the tube 


Floats Propelled By Feet At Six Miles 
An Honr 

Driven by a propeller worked by the feet of the 
nser a novel craft wa 3 demonstrated in France. It 




k4 




*7^ 



Guadiia D agon in Uandatay, Borina, with Two 
Burmao« Stan ling on Its Huge 6 h vs the R.irm^o 
An Is Entirely Ormnal^^ud Not CopS “om 
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-arood n totem poles chiefly although house posts 
dnsoat canoes and many other objects of daily use 
form subjects for carvings. The most stnkiDg bits 
of artistic efforts of the natives are on the tall 
columns of cedar wood which are really memorials 
erected in honor of the male relative whose 
property the builder had inherited. These totem 
poles, some giantlike in height, generally occupy 
the place of honor at the center of the gable end 
of the owner’s house. 

Among the Thngit and certain other of the 
-coast tnbts the totem pole has a hollowed cavitv 
in the rear m which are placed the cremated 
remains of the one m whose honor the memorial 
to erected. Nearly all the poles standing at the 
present time have such cavities Among the 
Tlicgit the name for totem pole is the word mean 
mg “coffin its use and significance would make 
it, according to our notions the equivalent for 
“tombstone or memorial column 

Dr Kneger found that the totem poie which 
once stood proudly before the house of a family 
or clan and showed by its carvings the lineage 
and personal achievements of the residents is fast 
succumbing to decay and ill use. Since the coming 
of wh te men the Indians have lost their pnde in 
tradition. One native cut down some finely carved 

K 'es to make a sidewalk. On the we&t coast of 
nee of Wales island is the village of Kowkan 
■with fifty good totems intact, but this is far from 
the course of white men s travel and is umnhabi 
ted Tongass village also has some unique totems 
Three ol these have the carved emblem declared 
by natives to represent Captain Cook the first 
white man seen by their ancestors One pole ha® 
a very fair likeness of Abraham Lincoln carved 
among its bears and eagles and ravens. The 
natives think probably that the chief who made 
it had seen a white man an event worthy of 
preservation in native history and had acquired a 

f icture of Lincoln which he copied on his totem 
t is also possible that the carver sought to record 
tne purchase of Alaska bv the United States since 
one , earlier totem has been found with what was 
.probably a portra t of the Czar of Russia. 


Adv unusual experience in the life of the 
individual may be incorporated in the carvings on 
the totem pole. One has the carved figure of a 
ship under full sail Dr Kneger said This pole 
belonged to a woman who was the first of her 
village to see such a vessel and the white men 
who landed at Sitka A curved figure on another 
polo represents the experience of an Indian at 
Tongas village w ho once acted as a ho3t to a 
former secretary of the intenor on his visit to 
Alaska. The secretary w as as<ced to sit on a pile 
of fine furs in the Ind an s house At the close of 
the interview he was told that he was forgetting 
his furs. It 13 the custom of our people, said 
the Indian that what a vis tor sit3 upon is his 

W hen the totem pole was erected later by his 
nephew the former secretary of the intenor was 
represented on it dressed in a frock coat silk hat 
and checked trousers 

“Totem pole art, Dr Kneger says is largely 
a representation of animals These usually refer 
to the role played by certain animals as actors in 
native myths The curved beak of the hawk is 
invariably represented as touching the month on 
the underside while the thunder bird which wears 
a clond hat, has a larger beak The raven has a 
long straight beak while that of the eagle is short 
and curved Birds even when they take human 
form are to be recogD zed by a beak added to an 
otherwise human face The beaver usually is biting 
a st ck which it holds between its paws. Certain 
mythical water monsters may take on a vanety of 
forms Animal representations have erect ears 
placed above the eyes, but are otherwise hard to 
aisUnguish from human figures 

“The most important thing in the life of the 
Indian is his crest or totem Representations of 
this animal crest are placed on every conceivable 
object of daily use they are even tattooed on his 
arms and body and are pa nted on his face The 
inheritance of a proper kind of cre6t determ nes an 
individual s chances of suocess and standing in 
his community 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

Some scoots tio\s to nra\r rr -within thf reach of evert child 


Bt LADY ABALA BOSF 


P the present stage of world s progress wide- 
spread primary education has come to be 
regarded as an essent al condit on for a nation s 
cinejent existence. In the jnd cions exercise of 
iranchise. m an intelligent straggle for economic 
advancement and m the multiform pnrsu ts for 
intellectual and aesthetic enjoyment primary 
ccncahon among the masses of thepeopleis supposed 

45— n 


to have a chastening and uplifting influence. The 
range of women s activity in these fields 13 more 
or less circumscribed in all countries but in the 
special spheres of work wh ch has been ass gnod 
to women in Ind a by the tradition and customs 
of different societies, a systematic course of primary 
education has proved by its results to be of 
inestimable ben fit It has enabled women to ran 
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quality that it seldom produces a distinctive tvpe 
o! woiipd who can serve as an example of eouca 
tion On the other laid until this state of things 
is rnipw vcd the ancle of vision of society will Dot 
materially chance and ed ication will not find moie 
favonr than now Th s appeals row to he moving 
in a circle hut a way nut of this mav perhaps be 
found m an orcan'sation for continued education 
after the | nmarv education in the schools is to 
all intents and purposes finished The custom of 
early manage pnts a limit to the number of years 
that becomes available for school education But 
after the girls have left the school and have settled 
down as married women some of them are eager 
to continue their education in a leisurely way of 
course, if opportunities suited to the conditions of 
life they are leading are given to them Zenana 
education— not of the primary but of post primary 
type correspondence school a widespread library 
movement aro some of the forms id which tur n 
opportunities may t« offered The success of adult 
education movement in other countries shows that 
if a pn Hem lie seriously taken up solutions are 
not difficult to find 

What I wjsh to emphasise is that if by these 
means wo tan attract even a small percentage of 
those who had primary education thereby enabling 
them to attain to a highpr degree of enl ghtenmeot 
the example will not NHost upon the public and the 
«iuse of ednoation will receive a great impetus. 
This will perhaps be ihought of as a round about 
way but I have no doubt about its efficacy 

In some very backward localities, offer of scbolar- 
sh p m small amounts may be made not only to 
induce the girls to join the school but to make the 
parents feel that scl ool going is economically a-* 
vantageous. In villages a mpeee or two per month 
is not inconsiderable and may be a decisive factor 
in favour of education 

As an example I mav mention that in the 
early days of womens education id Bengal the 
cause was promoted by Non Official District Asso- 
ciations who made a syllabus of books for differ 
ent standards and held annual examinations on which 


they offered prizes of boohs and moDey Mothers 
in law at that timewl o weie dead agamst education 
and wlrse one wotd of ridicule was to ask if the 
was going to earn were astonished when these 
daughters-in law got Re 3 or Rs 5 a monih after 

g :sing oDe of these examinations and thus it is that 
st B* ngal whexe such organisations ex 6t is 
educationally more advanced than West Bengal Jn 
a'l the schools staited by Aar* SkiksJ a Samtty in 
East Bengal theteachere are women We have great 
difficulty in establishing schools in West Bengal 
villages on account of lack of women teachers ana 
the work is done by Pundits. , , . _ , 

We have continued demand from East Bengal 
for opening schools and roaDy of the widows in 
our Aar* Skdtha family widows borne are women 
sent by the East Bengal village schools to be trained 
as teachers It may be mentioned here for those 
who are not acquainted with the early movement 
of womens education that wheD the Bethune School 
was first established the girls were not only edu 
cated free, but were fetched in Buses free of charge 
and received gold ornaments a3 prizes for only 
learning the three Rb That was about 50 years 
ago The present advance of high education among 
women in Bengal owes its start from such pioneer 
work initiated half a century ago 

So in order to spread primary education in the 
villages we shall have in the beginning in addition 
to the methods mentioned above which will have 
a real permanent value try to attract the pupils 
by encouraging them with small prizes. 

From the point of view of the pupils any step 
calculated to lessen the rigors and dryness of 
schooling will help m popularising the education 
Finally I venture to lay great stress on the 
point that primary education should be left to the 
initiative of non official organisations national in 
character subject of course to Government super- 
vision Official organisation must necessarily be 
rigid inelastic and unable to adjust itself to vary 
ing circumstances. * 


BINDU’S SON 

Br SARAT CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


3 

J UST as two off pntgs may cling to and 
grow np round their common mother, 

these two mothers parsed the next six 
years, centering their life and love on this 
one child which was jointly tbens Amulya 
was mow grown up, he was a student in the 
second class of the local Entrance School 
There was a tutor apporotid to coach bun 
xt home -When he left that day alter the 


morning s work Amulya went out to play 
It was Sunday and there was no School 

Annapurna entered the room and asked, 
‘Tell me Chhotobon what should I do ? 

Bindu had emptied the Almirah on the 
floor and was selecting clothes for Amulya 
out of the pile He was going with his 
uncle to keep an invitation at the house of a 
rich client Bindu answered without looking 
np "About what didi 3 * 5 
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She was not in an excellent mood 
Annapurna was dazzled by the variety of the 
clothes displayed and did not notice the 
expression on Bindus face She remained 
silent for a while then digressed and asked 
Do all these clothes belong to Amulya ? 

Bmdu said Yes 

Annapurna commented You do waste 
money 1 You must have spent more money 
on each one of these than would be required 
to clothe a poor man s son the whole year 
round 


Bindu was displeased But she answered 
in an easy tone Quite so But there is 
always a little difference between the nch 
and the poor and it is no good mourning 
over that fact 

Annapurna pressed the point Very good 
let him be nch but you always overdo 
thiDgs. 

Bmdu looked up She said Wby don t 
you say what you have come to say t I 
have no time now 

When is it that you have abundant time 
Chhotobou ? So saymg Annapurna went 
away in anger 

Bhairab had been to fetch Amulya he 
returned after an hour with him 

Bmdu asked Where had you been so 
long ? 

Amulya ren ained silent 

Bhairab gave her the necessary mfor 
mation He was playing Danda gooh* with 
the peasant boys in that quarter 

Bindu considered this game to be danger 
ous She had therefore forbidden Amulya 
to play it She asked “Haven t I asked you 
not to play Danda gooh ? 

Amulya went blue in the face with fear 
and stammered M I was standing there they 
made me 


Made you play by force 1 All right 
you are going to the invitation now go 
you will be attended " to later on She 
began to dress him 

Amulya had been |>iven the holy threadf 
IE™. S WJPto ol mouths before this ho 
objected to dou a brocade cap on his clean 


Ttjlcat t™ 0 ■‘“‘to to as English earns ol 

t Tho ceremony ot emon tho holy thread tr 
ttrahmia tap tomes ol rehen they m 2 n tho am 
oi ten or thereabouts, throng echo thtSnnh thn 
ceremony the be,™ aro consJemt tj»5,l 
Cterjo. On the physical etda tho eerSony m 

s&aVS'H 2 ““ “ toSTSI £ 


shaven crown But Bmdu would not yield, 
she clapped it on his head by force Amulya 
stood crying with the brocade cap ou his 
shaven head Madbab asked as he entered 
the room How much more delay will you 
make ? 

The next moment his eyes fell on 
Amulya and he laughed out Charming 1 r 
He cried As if Krishnacbandra (the god 
Krishna) has been crowned King of Mathura. r 
(where Krishna passed his childhood) 

Amulya fluog the cap to one corner in 
shame and threw himself face downward on. 
the bed 

Bmdu got very much annoyed. She- 
said The poor child is crying , as if that 
isn t enough so you 

Madhab said gravely Don t cry Amulya, 
get up and come along If people call 
anybody mad it will be me 

The same insinuation had been made- 
once previously and Bmdu had resented 
it strongly This probing of the old wound: 
drove her furious She cried a I do every 
thing like an insane person do I? She- 
jumped up got hold of a palm leaf fan and hit 
Amulya several times with it Then she- 
began to tear off his costly velvet garments 
one by one 

Madbab went out timidly and informed 
Annapurna She is possessed go and see. 

Annapurna entered the room and found 
Amulya completely undressed and in the- 
process of being clothed in an ordinary 
garment He was silent and blanched with 
fear 

Annapurna said But it was quite nice 
why did you undress him ? 

Btndu left Amulya put the end of her 
San round her neck * and said with folded 
palm* I prostrate myself before you Bara 
Omni do go away from before me your 
mediatorship will merely cause him to be 
thrashed all the more 

Annapurna stood speechless 

Bmdu caught Amulya by one ear dragged 
him to a corner of the room and made him 
stand there. Then she cried Serve y« u 
right foi being a wicked boy You must be 
punished accordingly Remain locked UP 
h ® r ® “O whole day Didi come out, I shall 
shut the door She put up the chain fastener 
from outside 

It was nearly One in the afternoon 
Annapurna could stand it no longer and 


* Gesture of humiliation 
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asked, “But Chhotobon, are you really going 
to starve him the whole day ? Is the whole 
house going to starve with him ? ’ 

Bindu answered, “Just as the whole 
*housn likes’ 

Annapurna said, “This is unfair, Chhotabou 
He is the only child in the household. If he 
goes without his meal, let alone ourselves 
how could even the servants find heart to 
swallow food ’ ’ 

Bindu insisted. Well, I don t know 
that” 

Annapurna saw that argumen* would 
yield no good She entreated, I am 
requesting you, do listen to your elder 
sister? Pardon him this once. Moreover if 
he falls ill, it will be you who will suffer 
The lateness of the hour had already 
softened Bindu She called Kadarn and 
ordered, “Go and fetch him out But let me 
tell you Didi if in future any of you meddle 
with my affairs it won t lead to any good 
The trouble ended there for the time 
being 

Since his younger brother made good 
at the bar Jadab had given up his job and 
was attending to their own property He 
had also doubled the ten thousand that 
Bindu had brought as dowry by judicious 
lendmg With a portion of that money ana 
depending on Madhab 8 income, he had 
commenced tbe year before to construct a 
house about half a mile away from their 
present dwelling It had been finished 
about ten days ago It had also been decided 
that they would shift over to the new house 
on an auspicious day after the Durga Puja 
festival So one day while having his meal 
Jadab said to Chhotabou (Bindu) “Your house 
is finished little mother, now you should go 
and inspect it one day and see if anything 
has been left unfinished 

It was Bindu s habit to stand behind the 
door * every day while her Bhasur 
(husband 8 elder brother) was havmg bis 
meal She would neglect all else to do this, 
for 6he revered her Bhasur like a God— ■ 
everybody else did the same She answered 
No nothing has been left over 

Jadab smiled and said “Giving the 
judgment without a hearing 1 Well, that a 
very good. There is, however, another matter 
It is my desire to invite all oar relations, 
then to go over to the other honseand propitiate 

* The system of Purdah does not allow 
younger biothera’ wives to come out freely before 
the elder brothers of their husbands. 


the family god by offerings what do j ou 
say mother ? ’ 

Bind a answered in an undertone “Let 
me ask Didi, it will be as she decides 

Jadab said, Yes, do But you aro the 
Lakshnu (goddess of fortune) in this house ' 
Things must be done according to your 
wishes ’ 

Annapurna was sitting at a little distance 
She smiled and said, Only if your Lakshmi 
had been a little more peace loving ’ 

Jadab disagreed Peaceful what is peace- 
ful ? My mother is the goddess Jagatdhatri, 
she can scatter boons as well as wield the 
Khanda*if necessary, and that is what I want 
Since my mother came we have had no 
sorrows in our home 

Annapurna said That is quite true Even 
the memory of the days before her arrival is 
dreadful' 

Bindu felt very shy over this new develop 
ment and said No, no, please invite 
everybody Our new house is large enough 
to hold all of them They can even stay on 
for a few months if they like ’ 

Jadab answered Let it be so mother 
I shall arrange to bring them over to 
morrow 


The r cousin Elokeshi the daughter of 
their father s sister, was not very well off 
Jadab used to help berwith money frequently 
She had been corresponding with these people 
for sometime to arrange to lodge her son 
Narendra with them for his studies, now 
she suddenly came over with her son from 
Uttarpara. Her husband Pnyanath who 
was engaged there in some work the nature 
of which was unknown to everybody, followed 
her m a day or two Narenf was about 
sixteen or seventeen years of age He used 
to dress himself in dhoties with fairly wide 
borders and was in the habit of combing hia 
bair nine or ten times in the course of the 
day The way he parted and dressed his 
hair was indeed something of a sight. This 
evening they were all seated on the Vaiandah 
bordering the kitchen and Elokeshi was 
entertaining all and sundry with thrilling 
tales of her sons physical charms and 
intellectual attainments. 

Bindu asked, "In what class are von 
now, Naron ? 
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Naren answered, 'Fourth Class Royal 
Reader, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, 
a lot of other things Decimal, this, that — 
things you will not undeistind, Mamima” * 
RUkeshi looked proudly onco at ^ her 
gallant sou's faco then, said to Hindu ‘Not 
odo book or a few, Chhotabou* A mountain 
of books 1 Do bring all your books out of 
the box dear, and show them to your 


Naren condescended and said, “All right, 

I shall show them the books.” 

Bindu commented, *It will yet be some 
time before be passes bis examination." 

Elokeshi cried, “It wouldn’t have been , 
there would havo been no delay He would 
have got throngh not one but four examina- 
tions by now Only that Mukh Pora (burnt-facelf 
teacher stands m the way Slay ho be 
cursed* I don’t know why ho is so venomous 
over my darling He simply wouldn’t 
promote him 1 He wouldn’t Throngh sheer 
heart burning he keeps him year after year 
in the same class” 

Bindu was astonished “But, really, such 
things don’t happen*” she exclaimed 

Elokeshi said, ‘Why not? They are happen- 
ing t All those teachers have come together 
to earn bribes , but I am poor, where could 
I find money to bribe them?" 

Bindu kept quiet Annapurna felt really 
sorry and said “People should not harass 
any one like this It 13 not good But we 
have no such things here Our Araulya 
gets prizes every year, we don t have to 
bribe anybody ’ 

At this stage Amulya came in slowly 
and gomg upto his Chhotoma (B.ndu) sat on 
her lap He whispered into her ear “To- 
morrow is Sunday Chhotoma do ask Master 
mashaya § to go away* ’ 

Bindu smiled and said to Elokeshi ‘This 
boy you know Thaknrjhi,** is one for gossip 
He would not budge now that he has found 
us talking Kadam, tell Master Mashaya that 
lie could go Amulya would not have any 
lessons to day ’ 

“ Naren was surprised He said, “How 


* Maternal onde’a wife 
Term of abuse meaning a shameless soiuuuiei 
A lso associates one so called with the Harmman 
monkey which has a black face on a brown body 
§ Mr Teacher Mashaya is added to a name as 
siogilying reswct e g Pandit Mashaya, Guru 
Mashsya. Naib Mashaya etc. 

••Husband s sister 


funny , Amulya, you aro such a big boy, you 
still sit on women’s laps'" 

Bindu laughed aod said. Not only that 
At Dight ho still — ” 

Amulya cuiered her mouth with uis, 
hand and entreated, “Don’t, Chhotoma, please 
don’t tell them'” 

Bindu did not but Annapurna gave out 
bis secret She said, “He still sleeps with 
his Chhotoma." 

Bindu added, "Not merely sleep, he 
clings to me the whole night liko a bat 
would to the branch of a tree.” 

Amulya hid his faco iu the folds of 
Bindu’s San in shania 

Naren cried, “bliame, shame* What a 
funny thing you arc* Do you read English ?” 

Annapurna said, 'Of course, ho reads English 
at school ” 

Naren doubted that aod said, “Indeed 
Does ho really read English ? All right let 
him spell ‘Engine.’ He could never do 
that" 

Elokeshi carao to the rescue- and said, 
“Oh, those are difficult words, vou cannot 
expect a child to Spell such words." 

Annapurna exhorted the boy, “Spell it. 
Why don’t you spell it?” 

But Amulya would not uncover his 
face 

Bindu hugged him tight to her breast and 
said, “But if all of you join in making him 
shy, how could be spell ?’’ 

Then she turned to Elokeshi, and observed, 
‘He will pass his examination next year 
and get a scholarship of twenty rapees His 
teacher has said so’’ 

Though true the statement was received 
with langhtei by everybody 
u Elokeshi said, as if in answer to Bindn, 
My Narendra is not only good in his studies 
he acts so well in theatricals that the 
audience can hardly resist tears. • That part 
you did of Sita, do let yonr aunts hear yon 
do that, dear'” 

Narendra at once knelt down, folded his 
palms in an attitude of entreaty and began 
in a high nasal falsetto, ‘King of my life, on 
what manpicious a moment did thy hand 
maiden — ” 

Bindu cried, “Stop, stop, don’t make such 
a row, Bara Thakur is upstairs, he may bear 
you" 

Naren was startled into silence. 

Annapurna had been completely melted by 
the little she had seen and heard She 
argued Well let him hear, what does it 
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matter if he heard things dealing with the 
gilds ?” * 

Bindu was displeased She said, “Well then 
listen to the godly things. I am gmig away” 

Nsren was uccommo iatmg He said, "All 
right, f shall do the part of Savitn f then ” 

Bindu said, "No” 

Her tone brought Annapurna to her senses 
She knew that things lud already gone far 
en>ugh and were not likely to stop there. 
Elokeshi was a new arrival, she could not 
get into the full meaning of the situation 
She. therefore, said, "Never mind Stop it 
now We shall have it on some afternoon 
when the men will be out And mu-nc ' 
He is not a beginner in music either Sing 
that tearful sing of Damiy&'itt § some time 
(tear, your aunts woald not let you go once 
they hear it” 

Naren asked, “Shall I sing it now ?” 

Annapurna hurriedly said, “No, no, leave 
all th it aline f»r t»o present.” 

Naren said, “All right, I shall teach that 
song to Amulya. 1 can also plav It i« 
very difficult tc play on the bayan and 
tahla ♦* correctly Give me that brass pot, 
I shall show you how to pUy the tre aete- 
tak”tf 

Bindu raide a sign to Araulva asking 
him to get up She said, ‘G» to your room 
Amulya. an! do ynur |pw»n>" Amulya was 
listening entranced Ho did not want to 
leave the place He whispered, "Stay a little 
\oDger Chhotoraa.” 

Bindu did not say anything She picked 
him up and went to her room Annapurna 
understood why she went away like that 
It was because she feared that Amulya 
would be spoiled by tho cimpany of this 
vulgarly brought up hiy tiat Bindu left 
Annapurna was afraid that after Naren’s 
performance. Bin id winld hardly care to 


* bita, the queen of Kin h in Ira is considered 
to have been an inctruatioa of the goddess 
l.iksh m aud lUinohaadru, aa incarnation of the god 
Vishnu. 


t Sivitn is a mythological character m whom 
we fiud the in inifesiaMou of perfect womanly 
virtue. She broiglit her husbind buryuOan who 
he«l died hick 1 1 life by the for\e of her virtue 
aud iW'insn eness at shown in her arguments 
with Yama. the gxl of death 
. § Diuuyaau is another my t hologi -al character 
demoting woman I v loyalty and single-minded 
devoti >u to the Imshaud . , 

Dmiiii tike ni'truinentj plared in accomDiai- 
ment wim ►onge, w lu> h sdl g eally to the 
rhythmic and son nil i value of a ug 
tt A formula for the bay au UlU player. 


have him stay oq id the house. She felt 
upset over this and said to Naren, ‘Dou’t 
do your acting and all that before your 
Ghotomann dear She has a bad temper and 
does uot care tor such things." 

itlokeshi was surprised She asked, ’She 
does not care fur such things Is that why 
she left like that ?” 

Annapurna said, ‘May be Another thing, 
dear, you should attend to your studies, havo 
your meals at regular hours aud try m every 
way to make your mother happier Don't 
mix much with Amulya. He is much younger 
than you are " 

hlokeaht did not like this She said 
in a level tone, "That is quite tiue He is 
the sou of a poor man and ho should live ilka 
one of his position But when you have raised 
the point Barubou, let me ask you, is your 
Amulya such a bab after all and is my 
Naren overburdened with age ? A difference 
of ono or two years does not call fur such 
woids And has hb never seen auy uch 
men’s sons before he came here ? They 
have many who are sons of Kajabs in tneir 
theatrical club •” 

Annapurna was put into a falso position.. 
She said. No, no, Tbakuijhi, i never meant 
that, what I said was—” 

* What mure could you say Barabou ? 
We may be fools, but not fool enough to 
miss your poiut It was only because Dada • 
asked me to seud Naren here for his studies 
tbat we came over Not that we were starv- 
ing over there ” 

Annapurna was dymg with shame She 
said, God ivituess lhakuijhi, I never meant 
anything like wiiat you have understood I 
ODly asked your son to try to make his 
mother happier and — ” 

blukesbi said, ‘All right, it is so, it is so 
Naren, go anil stay in the outer rooms, dou't 
try to mix with the rich mau’s sou 'ao 
saying she pushed up her sou aud went 
away ” 

Annapurna entered Bindu’s room like a 
miniature cyclone aud cried in a teai choked 
voice. Must we give up all our relations 
for you ? What a way to leave tho presence 
of a guest ' 


Hindu answered quite easily, “Why should 
you give up your lelatmns ? Stick to them 

as fast as you like aud live happily ever 
after Only L am going away with my sou ” 
And where will you go, may t kuow ?” 


• Dada— b tier lumber Here Judah 
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Buuta replied Ob I shall leave my address 
behind when I go Don t worry about that. 

Annapurna said Yes, I know that 
Would you lose a chance to make things 
such as would prevent us from showing our 
face in public 1 1 am simply tortured and 
harassed to death by this bou * (Wife of 
any member of a family) She was going out 
after this when she saw Hadhab coming in 
and was whipped into fury afresh by his 
sight She cried No no Thakurpo (bus 
bands younger brother) you go away with 
Chbatobou and live separately or send that 


bou away 1 I will not live with her I tell you 
frankly She swept out of the room 

Madbab asked his wife in surprise 
What s up now ? 

Btndu said I don t know You have 
got your orders from Bara Omni send us 
away 

Madhab did not say anything more He 
picked up the days paper from the table and 
went out into the quiet of the outer rooms 
To be continued 

* Indian Houses are generally divided into two 
sections The inner section is meant for the ladies. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[This section is » i tended for the correction of inaccuracies , errors of fact clearly erroneous views 
mtsrepresenlatio w etc. m the original contributions and editorials published in this Renew or »» 
other papers critici i njj it As vano is opinions may reasonably bo held on the same subject this section 
is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion As owing to the kindness of our numerous 
contributors ice are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to oe 
bivf aid to see that ichate vr they write is strictly to the point Generally no criticism of reviews and notices 
of boohs ts published. Writers are requested not to exceed 1 he limit of file hundred words —Editors 
7 he Modem Review 1 


Baison De tre of tbe^League of Nation 

Please perm t me to make two observations on 
an article, ent tied Raison de tre of the League of 
Nations published in the last issue of yoor 
Review 

I It is inaccurate in naming the d sputants 
over the Boveregnty of Aaland Islands The 
quarrel was not between Norway and F nland, 
but between h inland and Sweden 

II The writer takes pa ns to exl aust the list 
of the League a fa lores but of its successes he 
gives only two (viz Bulgarian frontier and Aaland 
Islands) and says that these are all the chief ones 

« teftvea out, wsp te of ita umquencoS the case 
of Albania, the solitary occas on on wh ch the 
I eague has vmd cated the territorial integrity of a 


There had been a scheme among interested 
powers to partition this country but it failed 
to execute through the exertions of the League. 

N miru, Chandra MoHRA 


Pro Radhaknshnan on Civilisation 

With reference to the reprint of a report of mV 
address on C viksat on at New York Ci‘y re- 
printed from the H'ndustham Student in the 
F ebruary number of the Modern Review (p 247) 
may I state that the report is inaccurate and at 1 
do not hold the op mans attributed to me, ibonv 
Jesus Christ, for whom L as a Hindu, ha\ pro- 
found reverence. 

S RAnnAinusnyA-V 



BEETHOVEN CENTENARY 

Osar — 1027) 

Bt DR KAL1DAS NAG si a d litt (Pans) 


L UDWIG van Beethoven passed away at 
a quarter to six r it on the 26th of 
March, 1827 during a thunderstorm and 
was buried at the Wahnnger Fnedhof 
outside Vienna. He wa3 born at Bonn on 
the 16th of December 17 <0 and was therefore 
barely 57 when he bade adieu to this world 
which he used as a sonorous lyre in order 
to evoke the sublimest songs of Joy and 
Sorrow and the richest harmonies of Love 
and Death winning the proud title Beethoven 
the Sltalespcaie of Music 



Beethoven at the age of 16 Hts earliest 
Portrait in silhouette by 
Neesea of Bonn 

What a rare privilege to be reminded of 
this fact by the greatest living interpreter 
of Beethoven and one of his Doubles in 
the world of novels — by Mon Romnm Holland 
the Beethoven of modern romance who 
through his immortal Jean Chnstophe has 
given us the epic improvisation on the deep 

4G— 12 


and mystic life of Beethoven unknown to 
his official biographers Mon Holland writes 



Beethovens Home in Bonn Germany 
Rojuin Roli and on Beethov en Festiv ai 

On the 26th of March 1027 ahundredyears 
will be completed since the death in Vienna 
of the Hero of music — Beethoven The whole 
world wonld unite in celebrating the event 
In all the countries we hear about the 
announcement of the solemn commemoration 
and even the enemy governments would unite 
in participating in the ceremony 

Thus having impressed upon us the 
universal character of the interest in 
Beethovens life Mon Rolland communicates 
to his Indian friends a few facts and some 
literary fragments These curious and precious 
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documents would explain how the 
master spirits of tho last century, eg Goethe 
and Beethoven Schopenhauer and folstoy, 
telt a sort of family attraction towards Indite 
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as herrlichcs ’ (magnificent) and the groat 
musician was \cr> happy to talk on tho subject 
with tho oneutalist and to learn something 
about Iudian music. But ho fell ill ana 


felt a sort of lamiiy auracuon rowarus muu«- t i ruu T-nmclon^s also 

We are profoundly thankful to Mon Rolkmd project »u defered Other c.rcim ^ D “ s ° ® 
... from intervened b ockinz tho execution Ot mo 


the Beethoven arcbivo and wo publish tho texts 
toepthe r with tho prefatory note of Mon 
Holland 

I sun and Bleihonlx 

"I feel that India should associate herself 
in that international celebration by publish 
mg a few words of appreciation m her important 
papers and reviews It maj bo interesting 
to remember that Beethoven submitted to tho 
attraction of todum thought Hero aro a few 
documents which might bo of some service 
These aro tho actual copies made bv me 
of the manuscripts of Beethoven These 
passages were copied by Beethoven m lus 
own hands these are trawsfotions ( published 
or unpublished) of somo Indian poems 
adapted to the European spirit The exact 
sources of these texts have not yet been 
traced except fragment 111 which is supposed 
to have been borrowed from the 4th or 5tb act 
of Sakuntala in the translation of Forster Tho 
fragment No If the Hymn seems also to be 
the version of a Sanskrit hymn translated 
into English by H Th Colebrooke 

I send you herewith a few items of 
biographical information also 

How Beethoven came to know India 

In 1808 the famous Austrian Orientalist 
Hammer Purgstall relumed to Vienna from 
Asia Thanks to bis friendship with Count 
Ryewusky he founded a periodical with a 
view to make oriental literature better 
known to Europe This was named Fund 
gntben des Orient and its Erst number 
appeared on the 6th of January 1809 

“Beethoven was then in Vienna and was 
in the plenitude of his genius and gloiy 
He had produced during those years the 
Symphony in Ut minor and the Pastoral 
He entered into relation with the Austrian 
Orientalist Two letters luckily preserved 
show that Hammer Purgstall admired 
Beethoven and communicated some unknown 
treasures in manuscript to Beethoven who 
thanked him profusely 

But there was somethmg more Hammer had 
written for Beethoven an operatic poem of 
Indian inspiration which Beethoven styled 


project later on Only wo find amongst tho 
papers of Hammer, a 'Mcmnons Drexllang 



Beethoven at the aae of 4° Bust by 
tram Klein of Vienna, 1812 
nachgekluDgen in Dewajam einera indischen 
Schaferspiel — an Indian Pastoral based on 
the Devajani story — which was no doubt 
the poem meant for Beethoven 

But Beethoven seemed then to have 
been more attracted by the religious thoughts 
of India than by her poetry and we fiud 
m his letters and his notes (1809 1816) 
traces of assiduous studies and translations 
of Hammer The fragments enclosed here 
with are a few of the specimens conserved 
It is important to note this awakening 
of curiosity in and the passionate attraction 
of European Genius foi the thoughts or 
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Asia. This was to be manifested a few years 
after, in 1819, by the publication of the 
poetic masterpiece of Goethe, Westosthcker 
Dnan, which captivated Beethoven Tho 
sama process is found translated in tho 
formation of the soul of Schopenhauer 

“I send the»e fragments of Beethoven to 
yon id original German Their value is not 
so mncb m what they express as in the 
orientation which they prove to have taken 
place m the gemus of Beethoven m 
maturity, towards tho thoughts of Asia 

“These facts are known to the German 
masicologists who are specialists in tho 
study of Beethoven But tho larger public 
know nothing about them and I hopo that 
Indians wonfd be very glad to know 
them,” 



Beethoven s chamber Tbo instruments 
are those actually used by the blaster 


lllSTOlIOlI IsrOJTiNCl OF TUJ2 FjiauMIATS 

These fragments have an additional 
significance to students of Indology in as 
mnch as they aro land marks in the history 
of the rapproachement of tho spirit of tho 
Orient and the Occident, long before the 
formal enfranchisement of oriental studies 
1Q the academic circles of Europe Wo 
cannot forget that if Beethoven was autici 
Pated by Sir William Jones (the translator of 
SaVuntala) Wilkins (tho translator of Bhagavad 
Oita) and Colcbrooko (tho pioneer in tho 
study of tbo Veda3 and Indian philosophy) 
yet Beethoven was the precursor of 
Bnrnouf and Bopp, of Goothe and Schopen 
haner so far as the discovery of Indian genius 
was concerned 


TraNsc \tio\s Frou Tne On i\al Manc&ckiit 
FttAGMLNtS, oi Becihovln (1815) 

I Adutations Froii rat Opamsuads 

God is Spint (no matter), and therefore, 
ho is beyond all conceptual defini- 
tion , as ho is invisible, therefore ho 
cannot havo any shape. But from all that 
wo know of his works wo can concludo that 
ho is eternal, all powerful all knowing and 
omnipresent He alone is tho powerful 
being who is freo from all appetites and 
desire* There is no one greater than ho, 
the Brahma-Ins spirit is self conlemptatmg 
Tho all powerful one is present in every 
part of Space His all knowingness is 
tbo result of bis self meditation and his 
idea3 mcludo those of all others. Of all 
his many sided qualities the greatest is his 
all knowiDgnes3 , for him thero exists no 
threefold states of being he is independent 
of them all 

0 God thou art tho true tho eternally holy, 
unchangeable light of all ages and spaces th no 
wisdom knows of thousands and moro than 
thousands of laws but all thy acts aro in 
perfect freedom and redound to thy glory Thou 
art above all things that wo honour wo 
all praise thee and pray to thee Thou alone 
art the truly blessed (Bhogavan) Thou art 
the truth in all laws tho incarnation of all 
wisdom Thino all permeating presenco iu tbo 
universe upholds all things Sun Etbcr, — 
Brahma ' 


II Hvmn 

Spirit of spirit ' Thou hath permeated 
every Spaeo and endless Time and rising 
abovo all limitations of tho rebellious 

thoughts by mastering them hast brought 
Beauty and Order Thou wert before tho 
Heavens iworld) Thou wert alone, even 
before tho spheres above and below began to 
revolve, before tho earth began to swim in 
tho heavenly ether, till through thy in 
scrutablo Love, everything which was not, 
sprang into existence, and sang thankful 
praise to Ihee 1 What impelled theo to oxer- 
ciso thy powers 11 0 Goodness without 
limit, what shinning light guided tby 
strength ? Wisdom without measure » what 
created wisdom in the beginnmg ? Oh lead my 
spirit, raise it out of its abysmal depth 
so that through thy strength carried beyond 
it cud, without fear soar upwards in fiery 
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rhythm For Thou alono Uonest how to 
inspire 

III 

Out of God has emanated everything I pure 
and unsullied If I e i e rptum 

by passion to evil ways thcn , 1 ““J-S 
again after many penances and P q~ Q( j, 
to the sublime and pure source to thee 
and to thine Art. \o egot.sm '“ s P«os 
thee here-and it is so at all time' Th ° tre “ 
are bent down by the evuberenco of 
fruits the clouds lower themselves wlren 
filled with beneficial ram and tho benefactors 
of mankind do not boast of their riches 

If under the beautiful eye lashes the 
welling tears lurk resist with fixed deter 
mination their first effort to break through U 
your wanderings over the earth when tne 
way goes sometimes up and sometimes down 
and the r ght path is seldom lecogms 
able tl e trace of your foot steps will not 
always be unifoim but righteousness will 
always lead you along the stra ght paths 


Jorr, aoa Fnoa fann- I .lunram Ditto 1816 

There are spoc, mens oflnd, an Architecture 

temples mado of the rocus 
which aro old 9000 years old 

Indian musical notes aud tones sa ri g 
ma pa, dha m sa. ^ * 

An aspirant lirahraann has to go through 
five years of silcnco m^cloisters # 

With God there is no time # 

To ono whom the representation 
caused offence the brahmin fJe eyes was also 

Amongst the Hindus ono of the classes 
rules tho rest ^ * 

Hunting and Agriculture male tho body 
agile and strong 


IY 

Adaitatio s from Geeta 

Blessed is he who has suppre sed all 
passions and then with courage fulfils all the 
duties of 1 fe untroubled about success Let 
the motive of your action be in the deed 
and not in the result Be not amongst 
those whose incentive to action is the hope 
of reward. Do not allow your life to pass 
in inactivity Be active fulfil your duty 
ban h all thoughts of the consequence and 
of the remit— which may be good or evil for 
such seremty is the cr tenon of spiritual 
values Seek then to find in Wisdom alone 
a refuge for unhappy and miserable are 
they who atta n success in material thmgs 
For the truly wi c e do not trouble them 
selves over the good or the evil in this 
world Strive always therefore to keep 
in use your Reason for that discipline 
is a rare art m life 

Y 

Enveloped in the shadows of eternal 
loneliness, in the impenetrable darkness of 
the grove" 5 inscrutable unapproachable 
immeasurable infinitely extended is He His 
breath was there even before spirits were 
breathed into His eyes looked into his crea 
tion just as mortal eyes (to compare an infinite 
with a finite object) gaze into a clear mirror 





BEETHOVEN AT HONE COMPOSING IN SILENCE 
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cared at least partially must now abandon 
me completely Like the leaves of Autumn 
that drop and dry up my hopes also have 
withered. I go out almost as I came in 
The high courage which often sustained me 
in tho bright days of my life has vanished 
Oh Providence ' make me live a day a 


single day of Joy It is for such a long 
long period that I have been a stranger to the 
profound rcsonauce of real Joy »Vnen 
Oh when my God ! may I feel Joy again 
in the temple of Nature and Humanity 
Never ? No — that would be too cruel 



Suffering made-Man 


Woltuen wo man kann 
Freiheit uber alles lieben 
Vfabrheit me auch sogar am 
Throne nicht verleugnen 

To do good to the utmost of power 
To love Freedom above everything 
And even for a throne 
Never to betray Truth 


Beethoven 



LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 

M 


T\ROJI London as ray head quarters as it 
I* were I went to see Cambridge one day 
aod Oxford the next I could spend only 
a few hours each at these far famed Umver 
•sity towns. Starting on both days from the 
metropolis early alter brealfast, T rotnrned 
in the evening I visited both the Umver 
cities daring a long vacation and hence I 
had no opportunity to observe their life and 
activities That was a great disadvantage 
but it coaid not bo helped ily original 
plan was to pay a second .and longer visit 
to Great Britain in Novemoer (1926; but it 
was not to be 

I went to Cambridge first It derives 
its importance almost entirely from the 
University and Colleges situated there 
■Cambridge railway station is not at all im 
pressivo and does not fill the visitors mind 
with any hope of seeing things worthy of 
a visit Bat xa this case the actuality 
happens to be far befter than the promise 
"Whoa approaching Oxford the traveller is 
Reckoned from afar by the glitter of spires 
In the case of Cambridge it is not distance 
that lends enchantment to the view but rather 
a close acquaintance with it The lnre of 
Oxford also is intimate and its charms grow 
•on one with closer acquaintance 

The nver Cam on the banks of which 
Queens, Kings, Clare, Trinity Hall Trinity 
and St Johns are situated is not a broad 
river with a large volume of waters rolling 
majestically on It is a very small river 
Bnt its clear waters raovrag slowly on 
small boats floating on their surface, some 
occupied others not the green sward run 
mng down to tno waters edge with the 
overhanging branches of the willow almost 
touching the waters and the many bridges 
crossing the stream leavo a very pleasant 
and abiding impression on the visitor s mind 
Before beginning his round of the Colleges 
the visitor may well decide to follow the 
American motto Go on till yon re stopped 
He need not fear to cross the portals of 
the Colleges When in doubt one should 
ask the porter of the College who is generally 
to bo found at the gate for guidance and 
•direction 


I will not describe any College in detail 
nor even mention all the Cilloges but will 
make brief references to some of them 

Of the Colleges Peterhousc sometimes 
irreverently called Pothouse is the earliest 
foundation Some of its primitive thirteenth 
contnry buildings still remain It is the 
obly College in Cambridge to possess a deer 
park — though a small one 

Vcarby is the churchyard of bt JIary 
the Less which was perhaps the inspiration 
of Gray s Elegy Written m a Country 
Churchyard For it was as a fellow commoner 
of Peterhouse that Gray resided in chambers 
overlooking that churchyard The story is 
still current of a prank played on the poet 
by some mischievous undergraduates He 
it seems, had a great dread of the College 
being set fire to Ootside the window of his 
bedroom there may still be seen the iron 
rail to which in case of fire the poet could 
attach the rope ladder which he always kept 
in readiness One dark night some students 
raised a false alarm of fire and so lured 
the frightened bard to descend his ladder 
—into a tub of cold water •* The 
poets migration to Pembroke College is 
traditionally ascribed to his annoyance at 
this prank, and in that College just across 
the street so Dr Stokes relates in The 
Cambridge Scene "he was awaked one night 
to find the opposito rooms actually iu 
flames 1 

Pembroke known as Pema, is now one 
of the largest Colleges in Cambridge At 
the time of my visit it was undergoing 
some repairs. I passed through some of 
the rooms in which the students restde 
Pembroke is rich in literary and 
historical associations Spenser the poet 
of the Faene Quecne and Gray were in 
residenco there William Pitt was one of 
its students. The martyr Dr Nicholas 
Ridley was one of its members 

The University Printing Press known 
a i the Pitt Pi ess stands opposite to Pembroke 
It looks like a church and looking at it 
I thought it was really one That being so 
in merrier and less sophisticated days it V 
was not uncommon on the first Sunday 


47—13 
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'with the bursting of the tornado, the curtain 
of darkness is torn asunder, the night is 
chased out of heaven and by the sheer 
impact of the will the radiant day emerges 
in all serenity 

What conquest of Bonaparte, wbat efful- 
gence of the sun of Austerlitz may aspire 
to rival this glory, this superhuman effort, 
this victory, the most brilliant ever achieved 
by human spirit A poor diseased lonely 
unfortunate creature — Suffering made Man — 
w whom the world had refused joy, creating 
Joy by his own will in order to give it to 
the world ' Truly Beethoven has created joy 
out of his misery, as he himself sa>s in a 
lew proud words which summense his life 

souls— lCh Sh ° Qld be f,le m0tt ° of aU hei0,c 


‘ To Joy through Suffering ' ’ 

Durch Leiden Freude ’ ’ 

Tho profound truth underlying every 
word, every phrase of Mon Holland, would 
be realised by those who have the privilege 
„ IS ?V™ “““t 10 lhal bomposi- 

, of 5° S us ' c *' worl<i tteNinth Symphony 
?f I?,. Bm ! hOT l° « [ the depth 

of Jo^aod sirr"ow° h ™ tl16 ba,lle S ro ““ d 

Hymn to Joy 

From the year 1703 when he was 
a young man of 23 only, he dreamed of 
singing for once a supreme hymn to Joy 
which would be the crowning piece of 

i„!V° t S f 11 h,s llfo he hesitated 
about the exact form of the hymn and about 
the place which he would assign to it 
Finally in the year 1823, at the fag end of his 
life, he took up the sublime Ode to Joy by his 
great contemporary Schiller, and wrote a 
mnsical superstructure which would ever 
as » marvel and a despair of 
“ ‘ c , 1 art - Beethoven was a pioneer m 

SSSSS* ‘S 0 choras at the end of tC 

tho pnH y » l n the choral hymn to Joy at 
felt m d th« f ^ Mnt f h ^“Phonywe feel-as I 
concert*; r?f ?? arse °* 000 the great symphony- 
?ts snh!,m n G f maBy T that tlle human soul in 

man mSd«M e + Spa,r express ltse » through 
man made instruments, suddenly cries out 

«ir C h! y 10 G ° d ’ tbe 1Iaster Mnsician, through 
V01c /- Beethoven’s hymn to Joy 

Vedw t l l Ci d,r ' cll >“ 3 of the 
eaic uymns which also culminated m 
the supreme philosophy of Joy — Anatidam 


PlLGUIMAO* OF PaIX. 

“Ihis unique realisation of Joy and 
through Joy, of Immortality was not the prize 
of easy philosophising but of awful suffering 
of tireless endurance and deathless Faith 
Ibis would be proved by Beethoven himself. 
Hence we conclude this fragmentary tribute 
to the great Hero of music, by offering to 
our readers the Testament of Beethoven which 
requires no commentary Prom this unique 
document wo feel how Ins whole life was 
as he intuitively felt it to be, nothing but 
a pilgrimage of Pain This was written in 
Heihgenstadt, Vienna, as early as 1802 when 
Beethoven was barely 32 


The Testament of Beethoven 

For my brothers Charles and John 
Beethoven 

Oh men who look upon me and consider 
me as a hateful mad misanthrope bow ud- 
just you are fo my poor self ' You do 
not know the secret reason of my 
appearing to be so My heart and my 
spirit were inclined from my infancy to all 
the sentiments of Goodness, nay more, I was 
always disposed to do good things, noble 
things But just consider how frightful was 
my condition ever since I was a child of sis 
years— diseased, made worse through the 
tieafment of thoughtless doctors cheated 
from year to year with the hope of recovery 
and finally fluDg at the prospect of a pro- 
longed malady, the cure of which would 
require years jf it was not actually in- 
curable. 

Born with a temperament enthusiastic aod 
active, enjoying the distractions and ameni- 
ties of Seciety, I was forced at an early age to 
get myself separated from all and to pass a 
solitary life Even if I could rise above 
these things, how cruelly was I hurt by the 
sad experience of my infirmity renewed from 
day to day It was^not possible for me to s ay 
Spea* londer, shout, for I am deaf 1” 0h 
how could it be po«iblo for me to reveal my 
weakness in that organ which should have been 
m my case more perfect than m that of others, 
a sense which I used to possess in the state 
of almost perfection, a perfection which fe ff 
°* vocation ever pessessed * Oh I simply 
could nt speak about it 

Pardon me then if vou have seen mo to 
avoid you, for you know how I wished to 
mix m your company My misfortune 
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i$ doubly painful to me becau*© I ought to 
have been a strainer to it II iw it stands m 
the nay of my finding consolation in the 
company of men in delicate conversation* to 
the reciprocal outpourings of souls ' Ylone 
quite alono ' l never ns* going out into tho 
world except when I am driven by necessity 
I must live liko a proscribed soul ' 
If I approch human society I am torn by 
a devouring anguish through fear of being 
detected of people noticing my condition 

“That is why I am spending tiro month* 
in tho country My learned doctor has 
advised mo to sparo my ears a9 much as 
possible 1 Lfo solemnly overrules raj own 
humble aspirations ' How many times temp- 
ted by my vreaknc*3 for human company I 
have allowed myself to be capitated 1 Hut 
what a humiliation ' Hero aro so many near 
me hearing tho fluto from a distance and 
I nothing or that they can hear tho shop 
herd singing and that I nothing at vays 
nothing » Thcso experiences aro sufficient to 
fling mo to absolute despair and it is a won 
der that I did not cut short my life myself 
It was Art alono that held mo back Oh it 
seemed impossiblo for me to quit this world 
beforo having accomplished all that I felt 
myself to bo charged with That 19 why I 
allowed the prolongation of this miserable 
life— miserable indeed with a body so irn 
table that the least chango flings me into a 
state of worst confusion Patio cc i so people 
advice mo I should cho»o Paticncn as my 
guide from now I shall havo jatienco I 
hope My resolution to resist should bo strong 
till tbo time come3 for inexorable Fato to cut 
the thread of my life It may or may not bo 
good but I am ready To bo forced to bo a 
philosopher at tho ago of 28 — not an easy 
a2air» It is moro cruel in the casoolan Artist 
than in that of any other men 

My God you see from high into tho 
depth of my heart you understand, you know 
flat loro of mankind and tho desire to do 
good aro m my soul Oh fellow mortals' 
if yon read somo day this document 
remember how you havo been unjust to mo , 
and may the unfortunate find consolation 
in discovenrg another unfortunate hero like 
bun who inspito of all tho obstacles of Daturo 
bad done all that lay in his power to bo 
admitted to tho rank of the Elect of tbo 
\rtists 

*You my brothers Charles and Jol o 
remember as soon as I am dead and if I rof 


Schmidt live* still pleaso request him m 
my matno that ho should describe tho case 
and join to tho history of my malady this 
letter which you bnd herewith so that 
after my death tbo world may get reconciled 
with mo as much as posSiblo At the samo 
tnno I admit you both as tho inhentora 
of my humble fortuno— if one can call it 
so Divide tho samo amongst yourselvo 3 
loyally try to live iu agreement and to help 
ono another Tho wrongs that jou have 
done to mo which you know havo been 
pardoned by mo long ago Brother Charles 
to you I address my special thanks for tho 
attachment which jou haio shown lately 
I pray and I ble*s you so that you mav 
havo a Mo a littlo freer from anxiety and 
a littlo happier then mine 1-njoin one 
thing above all upon your children— I trtue 
It is sho that gives happiness not wealth 
I speak from exjenence It is virtuo which 
sustained me in my miserv It is to her 
and to my \rt that I am gratiful for not 
laving terminated my lift by suicide 
Adieu' Love ono another I t! aaL all my 
friend* and particularly Prince 1 ichnowskv 
and Prof Schmidt. I liopo tl at tho instru 
meets of tho pnneo nnj t bo kej t in tho 
homes of either of you but muv it not 
raise any quarrel between you If you 
think it bettor sell tho instruments 
if >t serves your purposo better How happy 
should I bo if I can bo of any servico to 
you in my tomb 

“V ven as I am I shall fly to Death with 
joy If death comes beforo I had tho chanco 
of developing my artistic faculties inspito 
of my cruel fate if sho comes thns too 
early for mo and I wish to retard— but 
even then I shall bo content Would not 
Death deliver mo from this stato of endless 
suffering ' Como whenever you wish 0 
Death' I shall faco >ou bravely Adieu and 
don t forget mo m death I deserve to bo 
remembered by you lor I haro remembered 
you in my lifo to male you happy n. 
happy ' ' 


Ltowio van Bmiiovu, 
Glh October 1802 


“For roy brothers Charles and John 
bo lead and executod after my death 
IIeiijoi sstadt 
10th October, 180* 

Thus I tako lea vo of you— certainly in 
sorrow Yes* tho fond hope of being 


To 
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The Soul op Beethoven 

The fragments of Indian religious testa 
which were found amongst the manuscripts 
of Beethorea are partly translations and 
partly adaptations of the sublime philosophies 
of the Upani'hads and of the Bhagaiad Gita 
containing the quintessence of Hindu spiritual 
realisations. Wc aro not sure if Beethoven 
himself or his orientalist friend was respon- 
sible for the final selection of these profound 
texts. Most probably it was Beethoven 
who sifted tbo various translations made by 
his friend and copied out with his own 
hands those utterances of Indian sages which 
responded to his spiritual strivings For 
we find in the text not only selection of 
the original Indian thongnt melodies but 
the very improvisations on them by some 
ma ter spirit w"no is lite Beethoven deeply 
religious and hence a cousin germain of the 
Indian seers who were also musicians from 
the very beginning— who called their 
scripture Rth, songs and Chaudas rhythms 
and who were responsible for the apotheosis 
of the musical sound Saida Brahma So 
we may not be far from the truth if we 
surmise that the rhapsodic commentaries or 
apostrophisings which follow the Indian 
aphorisms are Beethoven s own and as such 
they have a rare value 

Every biographer of Beethoven asserts 
that the art and life of Beelhoven are 
surcharged with religious inspiration 
“A more deeply religious mind never existed. 
In every trial his thoughts flaw upwards 
and his note books aro full of most 

passionate ejaculations God was to bim tbe 
most solemn and intimate Reality whom he 
saw and welcomed through all aspects of 
Nature and in every mood of Joy and 
Sorrow (Sir George Grove^ 

“Sacrifice sacrifice always the inanities 
the fooleries of life to Art 1 God above all — 
0 Gott uber alles 1 

These were his perenmnal cries and his 
greatest interpreter Mon Romam Rolland has 
also proved it in his Vie de BeethoveD 

Romain Rolland on Beethoven 

All his life may be compared to a day 
of terrific *Jorra At the beginning a limpid 
youthful morning — onlv here and there a 
gust of weariness Bat in the immobile 
atmosphere odb scents a secret menace a 
heavy presentiment Suddenly we find the 


passing of the gigantic shadows the tragic 
rumblings the ternble and growling silences — 
the funoQS rush of storm m the Heroic 
and >n the Symphony of Ut Minor However, 
tfie transparent purity of the arr is not as 
yet blotted out Joy is still joy and Sorrow 
mirses alwajs the child of Hopo But after 
1 S 10 the equilibrium of the soul is upset 
“A strange light seemed to emerge from 
bis works henceforward From the clearest 
of his musical thoughts one can see a misty 
something slowly coming up the mists dissi 
p a te gather again and seem to darken our 



With his eyes open he looked inward 

hearts with their capricious and melancholic 
uneasiness often the musical idea seems to 
be lost altogether it comes out of the haze 
once or twico and then seems to have been 
swamped it jumps out by fits and starts 
only at tbe end of the composition Even 
the gaiety of Beethoven of this epoch assum 
ed a severe and savage colouring la all his 
sentiments we scent some fever, some poison 
IP a alter of 2nd May 1810 („ hl s fnend 

^Vegeler we read the piercing hnes “Oh r 
s£» beautiful is Life but mine is voisanoJ 
for ever ' Tbo storm clouds catte a. ft 
night descends and suddenly^ tho u® “ e 

pfouds dart. like tbo night snrcharge/S 
lightning and bursting with tenvZZ? 
beginning of the Ninth Symphony SuddeM 0 
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with the bursting of the tornado the curtain 
of darkness is torn asunder the night is 
chased out of heaven and by the sheer 
impact of the will the radiant day emerges 
in all serenity 

What conquest of Bonaparte what efful 
gence of the sun of Austerlitz may aspire 
to rival this glory this superhuman effort 
this victory the most brilliant ever achieved 
by human spirit A poor diseased lonely 
unfortunate creature— Suffering made Man — 
to whom the world had refused joy creating 
Joy by his own will in order to give it to 
the world Truly Beethoven has created joy 
out of his misery as he himself sa>s in a 
lew proud words which summense his life 
and which should bo the motto of all heroic 
souls— 


To Joy through Suffering 
Durch Leiden Freude 

The profound truth underlying every 
word, every phrase of Mon Holland would 
oe realised by those who have the privilege 
to listen even once to that Homeric composi 
Uon of the musical world the Ninth Symphony 
which Beethoven created out of the depth 
of his soul which was the battle ground 
ot joy and Sorrow 

Hymn to Joy 

Srom the year 1713 when he was 
1 young man of 23 only ho dreamed of 
sing ng for once a supreme hymn to Joy 
winch would be the crowning piece of 

3 L wu WOrks A11 hls llfe he hesitated 
about the exact form of the hymn and about 
tne place which he would assign to it 
FinaHy in the year 18°3 at the fag end of his 
*“ e r® to °^ Dp the sa hlime Ode to Joy by his 
£***„ contemporary Schiller and wrote a 
musical superstructure which would ever 
as , a marvel and a despair of 
art ., Beethoven was a pioneer in 
introducing the chorus at the end of the 

the'en^of a the \ n? <5 hora . hymn to J °y at 
felt in tl?(f IS® Nlnt . h s y“Phony we feel— as I 
lelt m the course of one the great svmnhonv 

r Ce subh°i G r aDy 7 that th * bl«Tfn 

man , d f PWr t0 ex P ress itself thiough 
man made instruments suddenly cries ont 
direcUy to God the Master Musmkn through 
, ® n Ti™ r01ce - Beethoven s hymn to Joy 
hasall the grandeur and the directness of the 
Vcdio hymns which also culminated in 
the supremo philosophy of Joy-yl , mndam 


Pilqi iMAGi op Pals 

Ibis unique realisation of Joy and 
through Joy of Immortality was not the prize 
of easy philosophising but of awful suffering 
of tireless endurance and deathless Faith 
This would bo proved by Beethoven himself 
Hence we conclude this fragmentary tribute 
to the great Hero of music by offering to 
our readers the Testament of Beethoven which 
requires no commentary Trom this unique 
document we feel how his whole life was 
as ho intuitively felt it to be nothing but 
a pilgrimage of Pain This was written in 
Heiligenstadt Vienna, as early as 1802 when 
Beethoven was barely 32 


Tut Ti stamen t of Blltiioyln 

For my brothers Charles and John 
Beethoven 

Oh men who look upon me and consider 
mo as a hateful mad misanthrope how un 
just you are to my poor self 1 You do 
not know the secret reason of my 
appearing to be so My heart and my 
spirit were inclined from my infancy to all 
the sentiments of Goodness nay more I ' as 
always disposed to do good things noble 
things But just consider how frightful i™s 
my condition ever since I was a child of six 
years — diseased made worse through the 
treatment of thoughtless doctors cheated 
from year to year with the hope of recovery 
and finally flung at the prospect of a pro 
longed malady the cure of which would 
require years if it was not actually m 
curable 

Born with a temperament enthusiastic and 
active eDjoying the distractions and ameni 
ties of Society I was forced at an early age to 
get myself separated from all and to pass a 
solitary life Even if I could rise above 
these things bow cruelly was I hurt by tl e 
sad experience of my infirmity renewed from 
day to day It was not possible for me to say 
Speai londer shout for I am deaf 1 ™ 

how could it be poeiblo for me to reveal my 
weakness in that organ which should have been 
m my case more perfect than in that of oil er?, 
a sense which I used to possess in tl a state 
of almost perfection a perfection which f® w 
of my vocation ever pessessed * Oh I s mply 
could nt speak about it 

Pardon me then if vou have seen mo jo 
avoid you for you know how I wisl ed to 
mix m your company My misfortune 
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is doubly painful to mo because I ought to 
hare been a strauger to it How it stands in 
the way of my finding consolation in tho 
company of men, m dclicato conversations, in 
the reciprocal outpourings of souls 1 Alone 
quite alone ' I never risk going out into the 
world except when I ara driven by necessity 
I must live like a proscribed soul 1 
If I approch human society I am torn by 
a devouring anguish through fear of bemg 
detected, of people noticing my condition 
“That is why I am spending fivo months 
in the country My learned doctor has 
advised me to spare my ears as much as 
possible * He solemnly overrules my own 
humble aspirations ' How many times temp 
ted by my weakness for human company I 
hare allowed myself to be capivated ’ But 
what a humiliation 1 Here are so many near 
me hearing the flute from a distance and 
I nothing , or that they can hear tho shep 
herd singing and that I nothing always 
nothing * These experiences are sufficient to 
fling me to absolute despair and it is a won 
der that I did not cut short my life myself 
It wa3 Art alone that held me back Oh it 
seemed impossible for mo to quit this world 
before having accomplished all that I felt 
myself to be charged with That is why I 
allowed the prolongation of this miserable 
life— miserable indeed, wilh a body so irn 
table that the least change flings me into a 
state of worst confusion Patience I so people 
advise m e I should chose Patience as my 
guide from now I shall have patience I 
hope My resolution to resist should be strong 
till tbe time comes for inexorable Fate to cut 
the thread of my life It may or may not be 
good but I am ready To be forced to be a 
philosopher at the age of 28 — not an easy 
affair' It is more cruel in the case of an Artist 
than ia that of any other men 

My God you see from high into the 
depth of my heart, you understand, you know 
that love of mankind and the desire to do 
good are in uiy soul Oh fellow mortals' 
you read some day this document 
remember how you have been unjust to me , 
and may tho unfortunate find consolation 
W discovering another unfortunate here like 
him who inspito of all the obstacles of nature 
had done all that lay in his power to be 
admitted to the rank of the Elect, of tho 
Artists. 

“You my brothers Charles and John, 
remember a3 soon as I am dead and if Prof. 


Schmidt lives still, please request him in 
my marne that he should describe tho case 
and join to tho history of my malady this 
letter which you find herewith, so that 
after my death the world may get reconciled 
with roe as much as possible At the same 
time I admit you both as the inheritors 
of my humble fortune— if one can call it 
so Divide the same amongst yourselves 
loyally, try to live m agreement and to help 
one another Tho wrongs that you have 
done to me which you know have been 
pardoned by mo long ago Brother Charles 
to you I address my special thanks for the 
attachment which jou have shown lately 
I pray and I bless vou so that you may 
have a life a little freer from anxiety and 
a little happier then mine Enjoin one 
thmg above all upon your children— Virtue 
It is she that gives bappmess not wealth 
I speak from experience It is virtue which 
sustained me in my misery It ig to her 
and to my Art that I am grateful for not 
having terminated ray life by smcide 
Adieu' love one another I thank all mv 
ineods and particularly Print:, LichnowsLy 
and Prof ScbmidL I liopo that the mstru 
ments of the prince might bo kept in the 
homes of either of you but mar it not 
raise any quarrel betireen yon If 
think ,t better sell the Lt,L,2 

!f it serves your purpose better Hon- happy 

should I be if I can bo of any service to 
you in my tomb 

" E »”a“ S ,r ™ 10 Death with 

joy If death comes before I had the chance 
of developing my artistic faculties inspite 
of my cruel fate if she comes thus too 
early for me and I wish to retard— but 
even then I shall be content. Would not 
Death deliver me from this state of endless 
suffering ' Come whenever you wish n 
Death' I shall face you bravely Adieu 
don t forget me in death I deserve 
remembered by yon for I have remembered 
happy'” “ r ” ak0 5-011 h "tW Be 

,p g *>th October , 1802 

“For my brothers Charles and J„],„ T „ 
be read and executed after my death 1 

r™F K £ J0EiNSTiDr 

urp . T 4 t 1 l0tk ° Ct0ber t ^802 

Thus I take leave of von — t 
sorrow Yes 1 the fond h!LaJ e ^, ai0 *7 
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cured at least partially must now abandon 
mo completely Like the leaves of Autumn 
that drop and dry up my hopes also have 
withered. I go out almost as I came in 
The high courage which often sustained mo 
in tho bright days of my life has vanished 
Oh Providence ' make mo live a day a 


single day of Joy It is for such a long 

long period that I have been a stranger to the 
profound rcsonauco of real Joy ” 

Oh when my Ooil 1 may I feel Joy «»“ 
in the tcniplo of Nature and Humanity 
Never 0 No — that would bo too cruel ( ^ r 



Suffering made- Man 


Woltuen wo man kann 
Freiheit uber alles liebeD 
\9ahrheit me auch sogar am 
Throne nicht verleugnen 
To do good to the utmost of power 
To love Freedom above everything 
And even for a throne 
Never to betray Truth ' 


Beethoven 



LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 


ROM London as my head quarter*, as it 
were I went to see Cambridge one day 
and Oxford the next I could spend only 
a few hours each at these far famed Univer 
sity towns Starting on both days from the 
metropolis early after breaKast I returned 
in the evening I visited both the Umver 
sities during a long vacation and hence I 
had no opportunity to observe their life and 
activities That was a great disadvantage 
but it could not be helped My original 
plan was to pay a second .and longer visit 
to Great Britain in November (1926) but it 
was not to be 

I went to Cambridge first It derives 
its importance almost entirely from the 
University and Colleges situated there 
Cambridge railway station is not at all im 
pressive and does not fill the visitors mind 
with any hope of seeing things worthy of 
a visit Bat in this case the actuality 
happens to be far better than the primise 
"When approaching Oxford the traveller is 
■beckoned from afar by the glitter of spires 
In the case of Cambridge it is not distance 
•that lends enchantment to the view hut rather 
a close acquaintance with it The lure of 
Oxford also is intimate and its charms grow 
-on one with closer acquaintance 

The river Cam on the banks of which 
Queen s, King b, Clare, Trinity Hall Trinity 
and St Johns are situated is not a broad 
nver with a large volume of waters rolling 
majestically on It is a very small river 
But its clear waters moving slowly on 
small boats floating on their surface some 
occupied others not the green sward run 
ning down to tne waters edge with tho 
-overhanging branches of the willow almost 
touching the waters and the many bridges 
crossing the stream leave a very pleasant 
and abiding impression on the visitors mind 
Before beginning his round of the Colleges 
the visitor may well decide to follow the 
American motto "Go on till you re stopped 
He need not fear to cross the portals of 
the Colleges When in doubt, one should 
ask the porter of the College who is generally 
to be found at the gate for guidance and 
direction 


VL 

I will not describe any College m detail 
nor even mention all the Cdloges but will 
mako brief references to some of them 

Of the Colleges Peterhouse sometimes 
irrevorently called Pothouse is the earliest 
foundation Some of its primitive thirteenth 
century buildings still remain It is the 
only College m Cambridge to possess a deer 
park — though a small one 

Vearby is the churchyard of St. Mary 
the Less which was perhaps the inspiration 
of Gray s Elegy Written 1 1 a Country 
Churchyard For it was as a fellow commoner 
of Peterhouse that Gray resided in chambers 
overlooking that churchyard The story is 
still current of a prank played on the poet 
by some mischievous undergraduates He 
it seems had a great dread of the College 
being set fire to Outside the window of his 
bedroom there may still be seen the iron 
rail to which in case of fire the poet could 
attach the rope ladder which he always kept 
m readiness One dark night some students 
raised a false alarm of fire and so lured 
the frightened bard to defend his ladder 
—into a tub of cold water The 
poet 8 ra gration to Pembroke College is 
traditionally ascribed to his annoyance at 
this prank and m that College just across 
the street so Dr Stokes relates m The 
Cambridge Scene he was awaked one night 
to find the opposite rooms actually m 
flames 

Pembroke known as Pema is now one 
of the largest Colleges in Cambridge At 
the time of my visit it was undergoing 
some repairs. I passed through some of 
the rooms in which the students reside 
Pembroke is rich m literary and 
historical associations. Spenser the poet 
of the Fame Q teene and Gray were in 
residence there William Pitt was one of 
its students. The martyr Dr Nicholas 
Ridley was one of its members. 

The University Printing Press known 
as the Pitt Pi ess, stands opposite to Pembroke 
It looks like a church and looking at it 
I thought it was really one That being so 
in merrier and less sophisticated days it'' 
was not uncommon on the first Sunday 
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degree I wanted to see the rooms in 
which he lived So enq iiry was made at 
the porters whet! er they remembered a 
yoang man 'Chatterjee by name The porter 
was not at home at the f ime of my visit 
After a few seconds paise the old dame 
(the porter s wife) said Ves and began to 
describe my son £ appearance in order to 
be sure that her mem ry was not at fault 
The description was correct She proceeded 
to a«k whether ha played hockey I said 
^Tes Then the qnestion was put to me 
D d he belong to the Crocod le Qroup ? 
That was perl aps the name of some 

athletic set I laughed at the fantastic namo 
chosen and said I don t know I he 
identification was however now practically 
complete, and I was told Chatterjee occu 
p ed looms number 1 and 1 sta rca e F 
So I walked into those room and also saw 
the four rooms a 5 . gned to one of the tutors 
ahese college porters, and it seems their 
wives also have wonderful memories When 
at Geneva I was narrating the above incident 
to Pandit Jawahar Lai >iehrD who is a 
Trinity man he said Cams is a compara 
tively small college Bat even at Tnmty 
which is a very b g one, baviog hundreds 
i j tu<Jents *be porter asks the Dames of the 
students only once when they are admitted— 
it is bad form to ask again and these are 
correctly remembered ever afterwards 

Trinity has a great Gate aDd a great Court 
1 ♦»? 8paci0usness court causes not a 

little astonishment. There is a beautiful 
fountain almost in the centre of the court 
r no ^ wo si ^ es are alike and none 

of the angles at which they meet are right 
6 if Sir Isaac Ne vtoo Lord Macaulay and 
fhackeray were students of this college 
Uere 1 saw the statues of lien ton Macaulay 
gyron Bacon and Tennysen The statue of 
Byron by Thor valdsoa was decl ned by St 
Bam s and Westminster Abbey and at last 
found its resting place in the poets own 
college. Can it be proved that all tho men 
whose statues or other memorials are kept 
la a 1 j tm,ns te r Abbey were quite saintly 
ana led more correct lives tbau Lord Byron ? 
pT 8 also a portrait of Tennysoa by 
M * Watts. These statues and paintings 
have an ennobling and stimulating influence 
011 ®H cces * ,V0 generations of undergraduates. 

Alter Trinity I strolled along the pleasant 
55“ extensive grounds of bt Johns. 

• ordsworth was an undergraduate of this 
college. I crossed the Cam by theh gh cohered 


bridge called The Bridge of SigW after 
the famous budge of that name which links 
the Doge s palace to tho prison in Venice 
The name alone appears to be the only point 
of resemblance between the two br dgec 

As I have sa d before [ had uo time 
to see Girton But [ should mention one 
noteworthy fact about it Ito ves its origin to no 
one wealthy donor but to the movement for 
the higher education of women during the 
eighteen sixties. Funds have been gradually 
raised from the public, until no v the 
college is well equ pped with Hall Chapel 
Library Lecture Konrns Laboratiries and 
a swimmiDg batb while the grouads alone 
cover 33 acres 

Christs College tho college of Milton 
contains a portrait of the poet I saw there 
also a portrait of Dar vm It is curious to 
note that the great scieut sf came to Christs 
with the ong nal intention of going into the 
church’ This college has a special interest 
for Indians as the late Mr A M Bose 
(India s hrst Cambridge wrangler and a high 
one too) and Sir J C Boso took thtir 
degrees from here 

I took a walk through the parklike 
grounds on the side of the Cam opposite to 
that occupied by some of the colleges and 
appreciated their si ady character and tho 
absence of all bnstle and noise Of course 
during Terms they cannot be so quiet 

I must not forget to mention my visit to 
the far famed Cavendish Laboratory On the 
spot I could brmg to mind some far more 
imposing laboratory buildings which I had 
seen in India, whose scient fic achievement 
is either nil or quite insignificant While not 
at all underestimating the value of proper 
equipment I could not but resist here 
the thought that it is the mind wlima 
works in a laboratory which matters most 
Intellect we have here m India but it has 
to be freed and encouraged and given 
opportunities, though some few intellectuals 
among us have overcome obstacles and made 
tbeir own opportnoities. When I had just 
famshed having my look at the rooms and 
apparatus at the Cavendish Laboratory 
there was a heavy downpour of rain which 
lasted for 10 or lo minutes It was the 
only heavy downpour that I saw during the 
whole of my stay iu Europe. 

- 1 A u ° c . he l at a restaurant m Cambridge 
and found the service and food good I 
visited the Cambridge Uuron and after 
washing my face and hands, had a drink of 
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cool water, and took rest for some 
e in its library 

Unlike Cambridge Oxford has a place 
in history apart from the life of the Univer 
sity But I will not dwell on its history 
I will only mention the fact that during the 
Civil "War it was the Royalist headquarters 
Just as in the case of Cambridge so m 
that of Oxford I shall have something to 
say on some of the Colleges and some other 
institutions, but not according to any fixed 
plan Intending visitors will receive little 
help from this letter of mine if they want 
to economise time and also want to see all 
that is most worthy of seeing They had 
better follow some guide book 

■When approaching Oxford from London 
by rail one catches an alluring glimpse of 
turrets domes and spires The exit from 
the station however is far from alluriDg 
Clmst Church is a magnificent college 
founded by Cardinal Wolsey and having 
one of the most magnificent college Halls 
in Great Britain Its Library is also remark 
able and contains some 80000 volumes 
together with a fine collection of coins. It 
is rather curious that among the special 
features of this college is the extremely 
massive Kitchen That it took precedence 
of other buildings was the source of a good 
deal of badinage at Wolsey s expense. Of 
Magdalen College also the Kitchen is a 
special feature There are numerous fine 
portraits on the walls of the Hall of this 
College many being by famous artists. 
Owing to the overcrowding of the walls 
portraiture is now occupying the windows 
on which there are portraits of Wolsey 
More and Erasmus On the north wall by 
tl o west entrance to the Cathredral is a Roll 
of Honour as a war memorial There are 
suen rolls of honor elsewhere too in college 
chapels It has seemed to me that such 
memorials of the great world war are an 
racongruity m places of worship — nay they 
desecrate them It is sometimes recorded 
no doubt that those whose names are there 
died lighting for God King and Country 
But I do not believe that anybody fought for 
God not that God requires anybody to shed 
blood for Him 

Of the Colleges at Cambridge and Oxford 
each may claim to have produced a number 
of notabilities— some more some less. Christ 
Church claims to have produced 5 arch 
bishops of Canterbury 9 archbishops of 
lork 5 bishops of London 8 bishops of 


Durbam 4 bishops of Winchester 10 prime^ 
ministers and 8 Governor Generals of India. 

When I saw Magdalen College I strolled 
aloDg Addisou s W aJk named alter Addison, 
who was a demy or half fellow of that college 
It is on the left bank of the Cherwell Its 
solitude adds to the charm of its avenue or 
trees 

New College is not at all new as it was 
founded under Royal Charter m 1379 and 
opened m April, 1380 Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges have generally a monastic appearance 
Walking along the cloisters of New College 
I felt as if I woie in a mediaeval monastery 
When the old colleges in these universities- 
are repaired or restored the work is so done 
as to leave intact the ancient appearance ol 
the buildings , 

Manchester College differs other from Oxford' 
Colleges in many respects. It was originally 
founded in 1 * SG at Manchester as the Man 
Chester Academy and dedicated to Truth,- 
Liberty and Religion It was then removed 
to York in 1803 brought back to Manchester 
in 1840 and removed to London in 185b 
Finally it was removed to Oxford in ISSJr 
and formally opened in 1S93 by that great 
philosopher and theologian Doctor James- 
Martin eau It is a free Theological College 

open to all denominations no doctrinal sobs 
cription being required either from teachers- 
or students The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association ha« for some 
past, been providmg a Brahmo Samaj s*udcnt 
with a scholarship to enable him to pursue - 
theological studies here. Several such students- 
have been trained here The College contains- 
a statue of Dr Martineau 

Ruskin College, is a working mans- 

college giving opportunity for stady 
similar to those afforded by other Colleges 
Of Colleges for women Lady Margaret 
Hall is a strictly Church College and 
Somerville College (originally Somerville - 

Hall) is undenominational In other respect- 
the two institutions are like each other 
Among other institutions for women are St- 
Hugh s College and St Hilda s Hall As my 
younger daughter in law was educated at SL 
Hildas I was naturally interested in it TbaF 
being so I asked the chauffeur of the tax] 
to drive to that College Arriving there * 
found the gate closed with a notice stuck to ** 

Closed to visitors for the vacation 
having come so far to see the Collegi- 
um Indian student who was with me urged* 
that we should ring for admission So tho - 
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button was pressed, and in a minute a maid the difficult task of perceiving which column 
came and opened the gate But she told us was meant fer which item She also accepted 
immediately that it being vacation time, wo a tip in return for her above mentioned 
could not bo shown round But when it wa3 recognition of tho scholary attainments of 
explained to her that I had come specially Indian visitors 1 Outside tho ’Sheldonian 

to see my daughter in law’s College and her Theatre runs a railing decorated at 

maiden name was mentioned, the maid intervals with stone busts, now so weather- 

smiled and agreed to show us all that wo worn that tho sages they represent cannot 

wanted to see. So wo saw tho Library, bo identified. Elsewhere, too, in Oxford I found 

the Hall, the * rooms where tho some sculptures similarly weatherworn, due 
students resided, and also the garden perhaps to the nature of tho stone used 

I bought a picture postcard and posted it As regards the Sheldonian Theatre railmg 
the same day at Oxford to my daughter in- busts, I have also heard that onco upon a 
law. Ia the beautiful garden I found a gardener time some mischievous under graduates had 
weeding some flower beds. Finding a very smeared their faces overnight with some 
small stream with limpid waters bordering highly adhesive paint, in trying to remove 

the garden I asked him its name " It is tho which the busts bad becomo still further 

Cherwell, Sir,” said he fho prospect from disfigured 

the college was quite charming It is best to mention the Bodleian 

I do not hnd it practicable to say Library and tho Radcliffe Camera together, 

something about each of the bigger Oxford as the latter is file reading room of tho 
Colleges even, for which I hopo to be oxensed former The Camera is a tower liko 

by the collegians of all the colleges which I budding, from tho gallery at the base 

have not mentioned Of Balliol men m parti of whose dome a magnificent view -of tho 

colar I beg pardon, as it is related that one towers and spues of Oxford and of tho 

such, on being asked to what college ho country r^und about can bo obtained Tho 

belonged said, “Is there any other than array of tall thick volumes which constitute 

Balliol?” the catalogue of the Bodleian is quite ltnpo- 

Tbe far famed Clarendon Press I saw sing It is one of the libraries in Great 

from the ontside, it being closed at tho Britain and Ireland which are entitled 

time of my visit It was built with money according to tbo Copyright Act to a copy 

raised by tho sale of The History of the Great of every new work published in those 

Rebellion by Edward Hyde, Earl of ClarendoD countries, not being an unaltered reprint 

tbc copyright of which, rendered perpelual Tho treasures of this library aro numerous 
by Act of Parliament, was bestowed by his The picture gallery contains busts and por- 
son on the University traits of sundry celebrities interesting relics 

Tho Sheldonian Tbeatro is not a theatre and so on In a glass case I saw the 
in the ordinary sense It is a building m manuscript of that book *of Shelley’s on tho 
which is held Commemoration which means necessity of atheism ' for writing which 
the annual ceremony which commemorates in his teens ho was expelled from Oxford, 
tho opening of the theatre It is at as also some other small things belonging to 
Commemoration that all Honorary Degrees him Tho whirligig of time brings ou strange 
are conferred When I visited the revenges. The University which expelled the 
building I recollected that the most boy now treasures these belongings of his 
recent Indian recipient of an honorary as precious relics' 

Oxford degree was Dr Sir Nilratan Sircar, In Oxford Thursday, not Saturday, is tho 
ex Vice Chancellor of Calcutta University early closing day, on which shops close at 
There is a book kept in the building in 1 p m On ordmarv days most of the shops 
which visitors write their names, tbo date close at 6 p m 

of tbeir visit, and the place they come from As in Cambridge, so in Oxford, I went 
I also did so The old English woman who into a restaurant for lunch and had some 
was the caretaker complimented me by vegetarian dishes ‘Not being accustomed to 
observing that my countrymen always put the European style of cooking, I did not 
down these items in the proper columns 1 quite appreciate most of the dishes during 
In appreciation of her great compliment, I my two voyages and m the countries of 
observed that as v»e had to learn English Europe to which I paid short visits But as 
almost from infancy, we became equal to regards attention, cleanliness, and freshness. 
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of the meals served the Oxford restaurant 
was quite as good us any other 

I am not qualified to dwell on the 
respective *5ppcial characteristics of Cambridge 
and Oxford.'nor to decide which is the better 
university, taking everything into considera- 
tion The old world atmosphere of them 
universities appealed to my mind At tho 
same time I found that they were well- 
equipped or modern scientific and other 
studies They also afF ird facilities for manly 
games aDd fir beeping in touch with public 
lifo and affairs. The college chapels, with 
their beautiful interiors the splendid stained 
glass windows, and the "dim religious light" 
within aro very favourable for quiet 
contemplation and devotional exercises. 

At the time of my visit to England Sir 
J C Bose was spending some days at Great 
Missenden, a village in Buckinghamshire I 
went to see him and Lady Bose one day The 
y«‘ a g® , beiQ S situated at some distanco from 
the Railway station, Lady Bose very kindly 
came to the station, thiaking perhaps that I 
might otherwise have some difficulty in 

discovering* their whereabouts. The great 
scientist was then engaged in writing a 
new book He and Lady Bose resided in 
a house which formed part of a Garden 

School for girls which was then closed 

for the vacation I fouud the village 
scenery quite delightful I enjoyed a walk 
through a pine wood in the morning, Lady 
Bose showing Sir J C Bose and myself 

the way I had intended to return to London 
the same day, but as I was asked to stay 
for a day I as au old student of the great 
professor, felt bound to obey One of the 
women teachers of the school explained to us 
the method and system of education followed 
in tue School andshowed us some of the painting 
and literary work done by tho girls as well 
as the geological and other scientific collections 
made by them The gl rls’ work, all done 
nmf« e ™ W l tb ?, ut % e,T teachers’ help was 
quite remarkable. Professor Bose also showed 
and explained to me his new instrument 


When the teacher of the school was showing 
us Ihe pupils’ work, ono of the pupils came 
to the door on horse back from her neigh- 
bouring village homo Oo seeing her 

approachtng the teacher rose, exclaiming, 
‘O Mary • ’ But for this exclamation, I 
could not liavo perceived at once that the 
rider was a girl For she woro what seemed 
to mo like male riding costume and rode 
like a roan with her two. legs oa the two 
sides of tho saddle Her hair, too, was c ut 
short On nearer view, oi course, and probably 
helped by the name Mary, I found something 
id her looks winch would not be found in 
a boy of the same age Tho sanitary arrange- 
ments in this school in a small village are 
as up-to-date as in town houses iu England. 
The day of my return to London being a 
Sunday, do ’bus or other conveyance was 
aiailablo in that small village by which I 
could go to tho railway statiou I did not 
also know the way to tho station So Sir 
J C Bose and Lady Bose very kindly 
walked with me to that place in tho hot sun for 
about three quarters of an biur This they did 
of their own accord, it being impossible for me 
to make any such request As soon as I had 
leached the gate of the station, a train to London 
left it I was, however, told by the station master 
that I should have another in 21 minutes, 
which I did In the compartment of the train 
m which I was there were at first two young 
Englishmen , subsequently a number of little 
schoolboys entered While in it some papers 
happened to fall from my hands on the floor of 
my carnage Immediately one of the young men 
picked it up and gave it to me, for which I 
thanked him I mention this trifling incident, 
because m India few Englishmen or Anglo- 
Indians however youDg or old, would think of 
being obliging to an unknown Indian, or, for 
that matter, to the best known Indian 

i nave heard that Indian students m some 
British Universities and other Indians else- 
where in Great Britain do not always receive 
just and polite treatment That is quite 

nrnhrjmo 
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Tub South African Settlement 


A EfEEl days ot suspense and suspicion, 
the terms of the settlement of the 
Indian question in Smth Africa as 
decided upon at the R>uod Table Conference 
at Capetown between the Government of the 
Union of South Africa and the Government 
of India Deputation have at last been 
published The main points of the terms of 
compromise include I Abandonment of tbe 
humiliating Class Aroas Bill 2 A scheme of 
‘assisted emigration 1 , 3 Entry of wives 
and minor children, 4 Fixiog western 
standard of life for the Indian community, 
and 5 Appointment of an Agent in bouth 
Africa by the Government of India to loot 
after Indian interests. 

The Rt Hon ble Srinivasa Sastri is reported to 
have said at Capetown at the City Hall 
under the auspices of the Cape British 
Council, held after the Conference, that 

“Tha Deputation had now every hope that, as 
a result of the Kiund Tame Conference with the 
Union Government, a basis of perfect understand 
log had been reached of which if they of the 
D putation might not see the fall fruition many 
there wh i would be blessed with ibe length of 
days waul l see it They left with hopes prac- 
tically fulfilled and with expectations raised still 
more’ 


Mr C F Andrews was also no less 
optimistic. He summed up the results of 
the Conference as follows 
“Firstly India’s dignity is ‘ now unstintedly 
recognised Secondly her social status is upheld 
thirdly a fneodlv atraisphere is now regarded 
as normal anti Asiatic outbursts d scredited and 
Fourthly a determination has been leached to 
aeula everything ia future by Conference and not 
loree. These all appear essential gams whatever 
else has been agreed upon in camera besides. 

And he has now given his whole-hearted 
support to the compromise, which he describes 
to be “honourable to both parties ” 

We are not yet informed what the 
RL Hon Sastri would say now when the actual 
points of the Compromise have been published 
but the isonth African Indianscables Mr Andrews, 
do n itseeni to b« elated with the agreement.” 
Thus the 2\atal Ateicnry gauged the situation 
correctly when it declared j ist after the 
closing if the deliberations of the Conference 
that it was mysteriously disappointing. 


“We receive no indication wherein the perfect 
basis of understan hr g lies Natal wm h is pecu- 
liarly interested lias a jigh* 10 know how matters 
stand Here nnsterv won’t do Eieiy one is left 
id suspense Mi Sastri’s j dilation is bound to cause 
6 enous apprehension D es he imply tlat soma 
form of Indian liianchise lias been agreed upon ? 

Whether the Rt Hon Air Sastri implied 
anything like this it is difficult to say, but it 
is sufficiently clear that no such provision has 
been agreed upon in the Compromise, Dor is 
there aoy express or implied understanding 
equivalent to the ‘determination tosettle every- 
thing in the future by Conference and not 
by force” 

Mahatma Gandhi has characterised the 
Compromise as honourable’ to both the 
parties but he does not fail to say that 


it is not the best that could be conceived but it 
is the best that was possible. A perusal of the settle- 
ment warrants satisfaction but like all Compromises 
this one is not with >ut its danger points Drop- 


ping of tha Class Areas Bill is balanced by Repatriation 
re-eraergiDg as re-emigiation If the name is more 
dignified it is also moie danireious Hepatnalioncould 
only be to Iodia Ke-emigiation can betoanv country 
Thts assisted emigration to other countries I holdi 
to be dangerous for there is no knowing what may 
happen to poor ignorant uien going to an unknown 
land where they would be utter strangers bucti 
countries as woul 1 take them would only be either 
Fji or British Guiana Neither has a good name 
in India It is dei iJedly a disadvantage to have 
been a partv to assisted emigration to any other part 
of the world It is a good point that whereas before 
the settlement repatriates lost their domicile, the re- 
emigrants now retain it and lose it only if they 
absent themselves so long as to warrant the infere- 
en<e that there is no intention to return to South 
Africa. Huw many assi ted emigrants ran tope to 
refund the assistance money they might have re- 
ceived or how many tan hi pe to reium wnh their 
families i* a different Question The non foifeiture 
clause is clearly designed not so much to guarantee 
a substantial right as not to hurt natiuDai self- 
respect. 

There are aho olher points is Ibe Com- 
promise fraught with grave danger’ Ono 
to which Mahatma], directs attention is the 
toilowiog 

The Un ion Govern men t j 3 to take special sfer s 
under the Public Health AU for an invest ealmn 
into eamrarj and J rousing tondttuna in and ar und 
Durban which will include i he qieMion of fiYua- 
tionof sale of municipal lands sutiect to restnel 
t»e conditions » I don t know what m aimld S 
fa 1 Buspeoting mu d (and 
my ajsp. n 13 based upon previous bitter 
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, nnwir- or is rrcssuro to bo exorcised upon them and 

experience of interpretations warranted sum u B0 m what shapo for tho purpose of compellmB 

noted that a strpns party place supona^ Qr 1D( iucim, them to emigrate ? (3) Will Indians 

meats with a weak party to bo allowed to Compete with Whites in the market 

ever conjures up all kinds of fn for hbour both skilled and unskilled? Will Indians 

arising from tins proposed eonumttee and lumto tor jat0 rndo bmon3 along with Whites? 

tion Already tho Durban Corporation lm »w ln t h e case of Indians who possess the neces* 
invested with PJ v er 3 vhich it has utilised to w education, means and desire to conform to 
the suppression of its Ind an citizens. So far as i vy Woatern standanl of llfc *,n they bo soljeeted 

know a committee can bring to light nothing in regard to occupations and resi 
is not known to Corporation or uovcramenL tial arCM or wl u they enjov tho 

Appointment of advisory committee ot Indoos freedom ^ tho Whites? Co) la there 


may be a simple padding The Health Committee 
may bring in a hjstencal^port Jis a^ ^previous 


freedom 
chan co 
revised 


__ tho Whites? '(j) ' Is there any 

of trade licensing laws being so 
that racial considerations shall 


commute to mv hnpwlcdgft, ® al J allowed directly or indirectly to mllaencea decision? 

limitation may be nJJW t £ (b) Will Indians domiciled m tho Union and poss- 

municipal lands by Indians wh ch may cramp ino necessary qualifications for conforming to 

]f 0 '“ 0 TS$> “fe KeSre 0 JZ tiki Western sUndenTef life b, allowed to ncqmre 
Irovmcial Governments are at libertj to tako any 
a tion they might against Indian settlers without 


reference to the Central Government' 

But he thinks tho Compromise to be 
acceptable mspito of the dangers referred to 
not so much for what has been actually 
achieved as for the almost sudden trans 
formation of atmosphere in South Africa 
from one of remorseless hostility towards 
Indians to that of a generous toleration and 
from complete social ostracism to that of 
admission of Indians to social functions 
Regarding tho appointment of an Indian 
Commissioner in South Africa, Mahatma 
Gandhi insists on the Commissioner being an 
Indian and suggests that the Rt Hou ble Srinivasa 
Sastn is tho fittest person available at the 
present moment 

Quite naturally Indian public opinion is 
divided over this important question 

Mrs Sarojim Naidu President of the 
South African Indian Congress characterises 
the agreement as a memorable and indeed 
a marvellous performance but cannot 
disguise from herself 


the liveliest apprehension in regard to the 
scheme that tends to encourage migration to other 
parts of the Empne and in the unfettered liberty 
of executive action afforded to the Provincial 
Governments in the r dealings with the Indian 
community without reference to any central 

sntlinnh? > 


authority 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar the accredited 
liberal leader of Madras asks the following 
pertinent questions in connection with the 
Jlalan Habibullah agreement 


(1) What is exactly intended to l e 

Western standard oi life ? (^) in the u , 

Indans domciled m the Union who desire to 
conform to the Western standard of life hut are 
not provided with means or have not been equ ppod 
with education necessary to enable them to attain 
such conformity what does the Union Government 
propose to do ^ Are they to be trained 
an equipped by the Union Government 


we s iera siauuums ui me a , v fULTki 
landed property in towns and elsownere iree pi 
restrictions 9 (7) Is there any likelihood of 
and raun cipal franchise being conferred 1 on radians 
domiciled m tho Union in casc3 v. here they ao not 
now possess any snch franchise? 

Tho Indian Government have humodly 
ratified tho compromise document without 
consulting the the legislatures and the people 
and Mrs. Naidu rightly complam3 that the 
Indian Government committed a senons 
indiscretion in ratifying a document of such grave 
importance and significance without tho previous 
counsel or consent of the Central Legislature. 

Tho Council of Stato at tho instance of 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha however have come to 
the rescue of tho Government of India by 
indirectly approving the procedure of the 
Government 

But while the British Press is rejoicwg over 
the agreement as a notable triumph or 
imperial statesmanship and Indian publicists 
are dreaming of a bright future a storm is 
brewing in South Africa The following 
Press messages from Mr Andrews speak 
for themselves 

Capetown Feb 23 

As anti Asiatic attack has now begun against 
the Jlalan settlement from Natal politicians oui 
up to the present there has been no public de- 
monstration 

Everything points towards a quiet acceptance 
after much grumbling One Provincial Coancmoi 
publishes the following sentiment The wnoi 
thing is a wash out Dr Malan has been beaten. 

, _ DURBAN ITB- 24 

A Parliamentary coirespondent at Capcto'' 
telegraphs to the effect that the Transvaal 
Nationalists are following Mr Tielman 
(Minister of Justice) in a bitter objection to me 
Indian agreement declaring that Dr F S M aia “ 
been oitwilted They have threatened w 
attack Dr Malan politically by joining hands wi 
the Natal members n 

Despite the support accorded by thePress*-' 
Jlalan is likely to have a hard time for what w 
regardedas a v eak concoss on , , 

,1 bhe storm lsbrewmg everywhere slowly 3 0 > B 
the settlement 
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Will the storm of opposition subside or sweep 
off everything before it ? 

East Africa 

While a ‘compromise’ has been sought to 
be effected in South Africa, the seeds of 
evil are still being sown m East Africa. A 
communication from Mombasa to the “Indians 
Abroad " states 

“The Economic Commission Report that was 
published in 1019 was the most damaging document 
which without a shadow of fear emitted pure 
and undiluted venom against the Indian settlement 
and Indian emigration on tho so-called Economio 
reasons. It endeavoured its level best to put a 
permanent check on the Asiatic hordes supposed 
to be marching to these shores. The white man s 
supremacy s disturlxxi in the way even o[ waking 
up ol the Natives of tho soil who are detiibalised 
because there exists the intermediary the Indian 
race- Tho report has eotiiely ignored the fact that 
it was the Indian trade's and the Indian craftsmen 
that were responsible with their constructive 
genius for building up the colony of East Africa 
as it is today And yet the rising tide of ootoor 
Beems to have no ebbing ’ 

Of pledges broken and promises unful 
h'led there are instances innumerable to cite 
The same communication states 

The white paper of 1923 deprived the Indian 
Community of the right of common franchise of 
imm g ration and thenght of buying in the H ghlands 
throwing only some crumbs in the form of Don 
segregation m res dential areas But the Govern 
meot of the colony dominated by the will of the 
whte settlers have thrown this written pledge 
overboard and have proposed to sell residential 

S lots on Mombasa island to Europeans only thus 
ebamDg the Ind an Community to buy or to 
reside in the build ngs erected thereon Tue 
Bite chosen for Ihe Indian Hospital at Nairobi has 
been abandoned under the threat of European 
ci 1 1 ten s petition The Local Government 
Commission is collecting materials probably to 
prove that Indians do not deserve to have 
municipal framhse owing to their insanitary 
ways of daily life. Thus the various forces bred 
up by the white race have been working hard 
to fap the very foundation of the Indian life in 
East Africa. 

''or is this all The scourge of the 
white supremacy is noticeable in every 
walk of life 

“Theland and the labour policy of this Government 
d» ly becom rg uniloimly consistent with a view 
that the Native will n t te spared of his limbs as 
he is not spired ol his land Compulsi n m labour 
open or secret, there is to be for & uth Africa s 
note of warning in the question of imported labour 
>s predominantly libtetKl to. And because the 
ind an intervenes in the onerous burden of the 
white mm of uplift ng the native ly forced labour 
the white race has found it neccsrarv to whip 
*e< ret scnrpons upon the pescelul and settled 
Indian community Here is the latest stunt.’ 

4S— 14 


Colonial Indians 

Mr J A Luckoo, E C , Bar at Law, writes 
an article on The East Indians in British 
Guiaoa ’ 

There is a great tendency among our brethren 
to imitate Europeans in their ways of life It 
must be confessed that Europeamsra has certain 
attractions which are quite irresistible to the un 
educated. The higher strata of Indian society in 
this colony have shown a tendency to follow them 
on these lines It need hardly be said that the edu 
cation which they receive strongly predisposes 
them to such a defection from Hindu tradition 

The fault 19 not entirely his The Colonial 
Indian who thus merges himself in the vast ocean 
of inferior classes is more often than otherwise a 
victim of circumstances His condition is the 
direct result of the unsolved difficulties 10 the 
question of Iodian education in which alone lies 
the remedy for these conditions 

Is there any chance of the difficulties iu 
the question of Indian Education being solved 
for the betterment of colonial Indians in the 
near future? 


Indian Education 


The p-oblem of Indian Education in the 
Colonies calls for immediate solution but 
constant appeal and agitation hare failed to 
rouse the colonial authorities fo action 
In East Africa the Editor of the Tanganyika 
Opinion interviewed the Director of 
Education who promised to make a move iu 
the direction provided the Indian Community 
was ready to contnbute its quota, to which a 
satisfactory response was not very late in 
coming Hut the Government has not yet 
done anything, writes the African Comrade 


"to perform its own part, that is to finance Indian 
Education dunDg the last six years of its estab ish 
ment in the Country Any one who is conversant 
with facts can say without hesitation, that it has 
done nothmg practically so far not a single Indian 
School has been in receipt of a red cent 

True the Government has been showing a 
aympethetio attitude for the last few months by 
interesting itself in the matter Biit that is a lip 
sympathy only ’ 


“If the Government wishes that the above belief 
should disappear it must take a right course 
That course is immed ate commencement of work 
of the proposed building with the sum of £ 3uOQ 
that is still lying unused The sincerity of the 
Indian Community is evident from its readiness 
to hand the Government what has been collect*? 
up ull now and from its determination to continne 
collecting further contributions.* If the Government 
is serious and desires to prove its sincerity not 
only by ^sympathy but by doing something 
practically then it must pursue the above suggested 
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Kenya and British Labour Party 

Id the course of an article entitled Empire 
Makers or Profit Makers ? published recently 
in the New Leader a well known Labour 
weekly Mr H. Snell M P says 

In regard to Kenya the British Labour 
movement can truthfully assert that its hands 
are clean that it ha3 never ceased to demand for 
the humblest black native living in the British 
Empire decent, just and generous treatment, and 
that even if wo were in the position of South 
Africa the great eternal principle of justice would 
not be altered Discussing labour problems in 
South Africa the writer makes the following 
remarkable 6nggestion 

Tne remedy would appear to be m the hands of 
South Africa herself Let the white employer 
refrain from taking a mean advantage over these 
backward unorganised and defenceless people by 
paying them a wage on which men or hs own 
blood cannot live, and the end of the immediate 
problem will be in 8 gilt The factories of South 
Africa are stuffed with law paid native labour 
simp y because it is cheap The white employer 
cares little or nothing for the needs of Ins own 
race. He is a profit-maker not an Fmpire-maker. 
and by his avarice ho produces both racial hatred 
and political insecurity If the black man when 
called upon to do a white man s job were pa d as 
he should be white mans pnee for it, the white boy 
would get his chance in life and the most trouble- 
some racial difficulty in South Africa would be 
solved 

Indians In Panama. 

We reproduce the following extract from 
the Indians Overseas supplement to the 
Indian Social Reformer 

Mahatma Gandhi refers in a recent issue of 
low g India to the Immigration Restrictions Act 
passed by the I egislative Assembly of the Republic 
of Panama There are only about 30 Sindhi 


Indian merchants of fancy goods settled there and 
it cannot bo satd for a moment that their presence 
there is a menace to the Republic The Act appl es 
with retrospective effect to them and only those 
who can show a continuous residence of 10 years 
can be exempted from tho operation of the Act, 
which condition Mahatma Gandhi points out, not 
even a few can fulfil The matter seems to be 
now before tho Colonial Office and on its decision 
rests the fate of our countrymen alieady m the 
Republic as well as of those who may emigrate 
there to earn their honest livelihood 


Indians in Australia 

From the same journal we gather that by 
Acts which have recently beeu passed by tho 
Commonwealth Parliament British Indians 
in Australia 

have been admitted to the benefits of invalid 
and old age pensions and maternity allowances 
The old age pension is payable to men above 6o 
years of age or above 60 years if they are per 
manently incapacitated for work and to women 
above Cl) years provided such persons are of good 
character and have resided continuously in Austra 
lia for at least 20 years Tho inval a pension is 
obtainable by persons who being above 16 years 
of age and not in receipt of an old age pens on 
have whist m Australia, become permanently 
incapacitated for work by reason of an accident or 
by reason of being an invalid or blind provided 
they have resided continuously in Australia for 
at least five years The maternity allowance, 
which has been extended to Asiatic mothers in 
Australia who are British subjects amounts to 
and is given to a woman for every child to winch 
she gives birth m Australia provided 
the child is born alive and the woman is an in 
habitant of the Commonwealth or intends to settle 
therein The improved position of Ind ans in 
Australia is in no small measure due to the impres 
sion created by the R ght Hon Srinivasa Sastn 
during his tour in Australia 


NOTES 


The South African Settlement 

There is no doubt that Mahatma Gandhi 
Mr C F Andrews Mr Snmvasa Sastn and 
Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu know more about the 
South African situation than ourselves So 
that when one or more of such persons say 
that the South African settlement is the best 
that could bo had in the circumstances, we 
cannot but accept any such opinion as in 
disputable- Nevertheless it may be permis 
sible for us to give expression to some 


thoughts suggested by the terms of the 
settlement 


We are not convinced that hostility to toe 
presence of the Indians in South Africa has 
disappeared The mailed fist is still there 
^ c hange that has taken place is that 
the Boers and the Britishers m South Africa 
have learnt to greater perfection the diplo 
matic art of wearing the velvet glove to 
conceal the mailed fist 

1S , c ^ ear that the Indians are still 
considered either a nuisance or a menace 
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otherwise there would not be, as there is any 
provision for ‘assisted re-emigration” Tho 
Boers and the Britishers must hare agreed 
to part with some of their money to assist 
the re-emigration of Indians, in order to get 
nd of this nuisance or menace 

The Indians being thus expressly or by 
implication declared to be unwelcome aliens, 
wo cannot consider tho settlement * honorable” 
to u« The predominant partner evidently 
considers the Indians racially inferior 

After a visit to South Africa, Bishop 
Fisher stated more than once in the clearest 
possible languago that tho hostility of the 
European settlers in South Africa to the 
Indians settled there was duo to tho 
fact that the Indians were more 
intelligent, more sober, more thrifty and 
rooro honest than tho South African whites 
As the Bishop is an American, a Christian 
and a white man, there is no reason why he 
should bo prejudiced against his white co- 
religionists in South Africa. His estimato 
of the intellectual and moral worth of the 
Indians thero may, therefore, bo considered 
correct. On that assumption ono may be 
allowed to hold that tho Indians in South 
Africa aro not inferior in morals and intelli- 
gence to their whito neighbours Therefore, 
when it ts proposed to elevate the Indians 
to the Western standard, it canDOt have any 
reference to the morals or intelligence of 
the Indians The reference is probably to their 
stylo and cost of living, tho sanitary 
or insanitary condition of their dwelling--, 
the amount of literary or other knowledge 
they possess, etc. But if the Indians bo given 
equal opportunities with the whites to follow 
all professions and vocations and equal 
facilities for education, they can easily earn 
sufficient money and acquiro sufficient know- 
ledge to live in comfort in healthy homes. 
But under present conditions their earnings 
cannot equal tho-o of the whites nor have 
they got equal educational facilities. For 
the-o reasons tho propo-ed elevation to 
Western standards is misleading An un- 
merited *lur on oriental civilisation is 

also implied in it 

But supposing the Indians are an inferior 
people, when they have been made as super- 
ior * as the whites will they bo given equH 
political and other rights with tho whites ? 
Tho settlement is silent on this point 

Tho succe-s or failure of tho experiment 
of raising the standard uf the Indians depends 
principally on what facilities tho South African 


Gov eminent may provide for the purpose 
Considering its attitude and that of the 
nationalist Boers, it cannot be expected that 
the facilities would be provided on a generous 
or even on a barely adequate scale. Tho 
experiment, therefore, seems bound to fail 
What will then happen ? 


League of Nations Bound to Maintain 
Status Quo 


The Articles of tho Covenant of the League 
of Nations Dowhere»say that the League will 
undertake to liberate subject peoples or raiso 
their political status. What is stated in Article 
10 of the Covenant practically amounts to a 
determination on the part of the League to 
maintain the status quo It runs as follows . 

Tho ilembers of tho League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression 
tho territorial integrity and existing political in- 
dependence of all members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression or in caso of any threat 
or danger of such aggression tho Council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall bo fulfilled 


As India does not possess any indepen- 
dence, the League’s burden of preserving tho 
independence of its members has been reduc- 
ed to some extent * But as it is bound to 
present tho territorial integrity of al 
member States, and as India is part of tho 
territories of tho British Empire, tho League 
can do nothing to freo India from the 
British, yoke. In the caso of other countries 
also, it is bound to preservo the status quo 
Let os see what tho status quo really 
means 

Tho area 


of t 

below 

Continents. 

Asia 

Vfnca 

North America 
South America 
Europe 
Australia 


continents is shown 

Area in square miles. 
163.0000 
] 1000000 
7620000 
6800000 
3b70000 
3010000 


Except for a small strip of land round 
about Constantinople the whole of Europe 
is inhabited and ruled by peoples speaking 
European languages Australia is mainly 
inhabited and entirely ruled by people of 
European extraction, speaking some European 
language Similar is the ca^a with North 
America and South America, the differenco in 
the case of South America and that of in some 
parts of North America being that there tho 
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people who speak European languages mainly are 
following of mixed European descent Iu Asia 
the following couutnes may bo considered 
independent — 


Countnes 

Japan 

China 

Persia 

Afghanistan 

Siam 

Nepal 


Area in Square miles 
236000 
4300000 
630000 
24G000 
200000 
54000 


Total 5666000 

Deducting the total area of theso countnes 
from that of Asia, wo find that 10701000 
square miles of Asiatic territory are m some 
sort of subjection or other to European 
peonies. That means that the major portion 
of Asia is in an enslaved condition 

Coming to Africa one finds that only the 
following countries may be considered free, 
that is, not ruled by peoplo of non-African 
descent, tbougb Egypt is not completely 
free — 

Countries Area in square miles 

Abyssinia 350000 

Egypt 363181 

Liberia 40000 


Total 753181 

Deducting the total area of these countries 
rom the area of Africa we find that the 
greater portion of Africa, comprising 10336819 
square miles, is under the dominion of 
peoples of European descent speaking 
European languages 

It is clear from this survey that at 
present almost the whole of the habitable 
surface of the earth is ruled by peoples 
oi pure or mixed European descent speaking 
European languages. In North aad Sonth 
America and in Australia these peoples have 
no political opponents in subjection worth 
speaking of, seeking to be free, because the 
aborigines inhabiting these vast regions have 
, o al “ 0S 5 .. toMly exterminated This 
ns , oI ‘t 0 s 401 ? t°H of a notorious 
duellist who being convicted of ramder, 
was ordered to be executed He was visited 
in prison by a priest, who exhorted him to 
make his peace with God by forgiving his 
enemies Thereupon the man said, ‘I have 
no enemies The priest was astonished, 
and exclaimed, You are such a notonmS 
duelled, and yet you have no enemies'’ 
bire replied the prisoner, ‘I have 


killed all of them " That the ruling 
peoples of North aud South America and 
Australia have now no political opponents 
seeking to bo freo is the result of a similar 
process 

It is rather unfortunato that iu Asia and 
Africa, which are by far the biggest conti- 
nents, the indigenous inhabitants continue to 
exist aud multiply What is equally or more 
inconvenient, they want to bo relieved of the 
white man’s yoke. But Article 10 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations declares in 
effect that they must not aspiro to bo free 

That is what tbo preservation of the status 
quo amounts to 

Verily tbo late world war was fought for 
democracy and freedom of tho world ' 


Romain Holland on Beethoven 

Our readers will bo glad to learn that an 
articlo on Beethoven by Mon Komam 
Rolland will appear in tho next issue of 
this Roy tow It arrived too late, oa the 
28th of February, for publication in tbo 
present issue 


Switzerland’s Interest in Indian 
Anthropology 

In the last issue of the Modern Review 
an account was given of the visit of Professor 
Wehrli of the University of Zurich to 
collect ethnographical objects from India- 
Another Swiss anthropologist, Dr P Wirz of 
the University of Basle, is now on tour in 
India. For many years Dr Wirz has been 
carrying on reseaiches in the Melanesian 
islands His work entitled “Die Manodanim 
Von Hollandisch Sad Nea Guinea ” (Bands 
I and II, Hamburg 1922) on the pnmitivn 
tribes of Dutch Southern New Guinea, has 
for the first time revealed facts of utmost 
importance relating to the material and social 
institutions of these interesting people* 
Besides discovering many new factors. Dr 
Wu 2 s enquiries have thrown a great deal of 
light on the composite culture of the 
Melanesian people, specially with reference t° 
their relationship with Indonesia and Southern 
Asia. Dr Wirz’s Indian visit is mainly 1Q 
connection with this latter object and he 
is at present m the Naga Hills trying to 
trace the source of some of the important 
culture traits of the inhabitants of Southern 
New Guinea 
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■When is India going to show a little of the 
interest that Switzerland is taking m the 
institutions of her own people? 


Bengal Women’s Educational Conference 

For the first time 10 the history of Bengal a 
representative gathering of women from all 
parts of the province met in the hall of the 
T. W C A, to discuss the steos that should 
be taken to spread and improve education 
among all sections of our women The 
conference lasted from the I6th to the 19th 
of February with a daily average attendance 
of about 300 women On the first day, 
the mormngsessinn was presided over by Her 
Highness the Maharaoi of Mayurbhanj and 
the subject of -Primary Education was taken 
up Lady Bose, who opened the discussion 
with an excellent paper t published in this 
ls^ue of the Modern Review , made some 
important suggestions as to how tho rudiments 
of knowledge could be brought within easy 
reach of every girl in Bengal Miss A L 
Baker, who has many years’ experience of 
teaching in Calcutta, gave an account of the 
existing facilities for primary education 
among girls in and around this city aDd 
suggested that the first steps towards compul 
sory free primary education of girls coold be 
taken of by establishing a board of sympathetic 
and understanding men and women and 
arranging voluntary teaching work by girl 
students during their holidays. Later on 
Jocal schools might be started staffed by 
by local educated person as far as possible, from 
funds raised by subscriptions from private 
individuals and public bodies, and if necessary 
special taxation for educational purposes 
should be resorted to 

Tho scope of tne curriculum in the primary 
schools was discussed by Miss Shome and Miss 
Hussain of the Sakbawat Memorial Gim 
'School In the afternoon session Mrs P. K- 
# Ray presided and the subject discussed was 
the representation of women in adraimstra- 
trative and educational bodies. In her paper 
Mrs Knmudini Ba c u showed the present 
unsatisfactory condition of educational 
bodies from tbe woman s point 
of new and suggested that a much 
number nf qualified women should be included 
in these bodies, as without them tbe require- 
ments for women could never bo fully 
apprehended and sympathetically considered 


by men, however honest their intention might 
be 

On the second day tho discussion was 
on secondary education for girls. Miss 
G M Wright, Principal of the Bethune 
College, presided over the morning session 
In a very able paper Mrs P K. Hay said 
that to improve the present unsatisfactory 
condition of girl’s education m High bchools 
tho existing curricula must be changed and 
that the Government should be asked to 
create a Special Secondary Board for girls 
composed of qualified man and women with 
at least 8 schools under its management to . 
start with The subject next discussed was the 
Home and its relation to the School and 
the University In the interesting discusslbn 
on thi3 suhject Mrs P Chaudhun, Mrs. Latika 
Basu and Begum Sakina Munwayyidzada 
(the first Moslem lady who took her Master's 
degree from the Calcutta University) took 
part Mrs Latika Basu suggested that one 
way of establishing a closer contact between 
home and school or college would be by 
teaching Domestic Science, Hygiene, Child 
Psychology and Citizenship aloDg with other 
subjects. A great deal could also be done 
in this lme by women’s organisations through 
social gatherings lectures to purda- 
nashin women etc. Begum Sakina Mnnwayid- 
zada spoke of tbe evil effects of tbe Purdah 
system aDd said that in its present form it was 
notsanctioned by Islam She urged that Moslem 
women themselves should initiate a campaign 
against it, for until it was removed no progress 
conld be made with the education of Moslem 
women 

The afternoon session was presided over 
by Mrs. Sarala Devi and the question of the 
training of women teachers was taken up 
In a very interesting paper Miss R. Ghose 
showed the inadequacy of the existing arrange- 
ments for the training of women teachers and 
suggested that a separate college for women 
should be started by the Government Miss 
Hiranmayi Sen, discussing the causes of 
dissatisfaction in the teaching professsion, 
pointed out that unless more leisure aod 
better remuneration could be given it would 
be difficult to make the teaching profession 
more attractive for women la her opinion 
facilities for sports and games and better 
social intercourse are urgently required if 
the dull monotonous life of women teachers 
is to be changed — 

On the third day University education 
among women was discussed la the 
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morning session tbo chair was taken by Mrs P 
Chaudhun and two very important papers 
were read by Mrs Rajkuraan Das and Miss 
Theodora Wright on the essentials of academic 
study Mrs Das showed that owing to tho 
inadequate provisions m tho existing girls’ 
Colleges the choice of subjects was very limited 
for girls and she suggested that moro science 
subjects should bo included A great deal 
of the defects of the present educational system 
could be remedied if Arts and Crafts schools 
for girls were opened 

Miss Wright also spoke of the inadequacy 
%o£ the existing college curriculum for girlr 
and suggested that moro attention should be 
paid to utilitarian subjects and in her opinion 
Geography and the study of the Human 
Race should most certainly be taken up by 
College girls In the discussion that followed 
Miss G M Wright, Mrs B M Sen and 
Mrs P Chaudhun took part and the questions 
of raismg the standard and of the medium of 
instruction were discussed 

The Confeience next considered the subject 
of teaching Religion in schools and colleges 
and two papers were read by Miss Helen 
Rowlands and Mrs Sarala Den. The latter 
rightly pointed out that the teaching of religion 
should not be merely academic but rather 
the idea of social service should be fostered 
Mrs P Chaudhun gave a timely warning against 
mechanical religious teaching and suggested 
that the spirit and not the dogma of religion 
should be taught 

In the afternoon session the president 
was Miss Stella Kramnsch The subjects 
discussed were physical training and 
medical inspection in schools and 
ro, m Schools. In the absence 

of (Mrs) Dr B C Ghose Dr Stapleton urged 
the introduct on of systematic medical 
inspection in the girls’ schools as the present 
physical condition of girls is very unsatis 
factory Like the imparting of knowledge 
the responsibility to look after tho health of 
the students equally rests with the school 
and Dr Miss Bose 
toot part in this discussion and a scheme 
to provide adequate facilities for sport. 

swiming baths in schools and 
colleges was adopted 

The Conference then disenssed the subject 
of ar s and handicrafts m E irls schools 
- " r ? Pero ? B ™>™ TOed the mtroduchon 
of teaming in music, Indian embroidery “to 
Miss Han ey, Mrs Taylor and Dr Kramnsch 
spoke on the importance of art and artistic 


outlook in everyday hfo in decorating and 
arranging the bouso and furniture and making 
ones own dress, etc. 

Tho last day was occupied in giving a 
resume of tho previous days' proceedings m 
Bengali after which tho conference came to a 
close Much of tho success of tho conference 
was duo to tho lDitiatno and active part 
taken by Mrs Lindsay (tho organiser 
of the Conference), who, as Mrs P K. Kay put 
it, very cleverly and tactfully pulled the 
wires from behind as well as tho enthusiasm 
and earnestness shown by tho largo number 
of college women taking part in it and the 
interest shown by such prominent persons as 
Lady Bose Mrs Sarala Devi Mrs P K. Ray, 
Mrs P Chaudhun, Mrs. Rajkuman Das, Miss 
Wright, etc. 

Among tho most important resolutions 
adopted in tho conference aro the following — 

u) Tho establishment of a special 
training college for women by the Govern- 
ment 

(2) The necessity for a higher standard 
in the medium of instruction in tho schools 

(3) Recognition of physical culture as an 
es c ential part m the girl’s education and 
that Government be urged to establish a 
centre of physical culture for women 

(4) The traditional arts and crafts of 
India should be encouraged and syste- 
matic teaching of drawing should be intro- 
duced m every school 


The Case of the Detenus 
On Wednesday February 23 1927, Mr 
Bijay Kumar Chatterjee moved the following" 
resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
Thj* Counal recommends to the Government — - 
la) To take immediately necessary steps to 
release all persons belonging to Bengal who 
have been placed undei personal restraint 
... . the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and 

iw to release all persons detained under the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1925 
H need hardly be stated that what Mr # 
Chatterjee moved in the Council was sup- 
ported by public opinion all over tho country 
and was merely a demand for the barest of 
legal justice. What Mr Chatterjee said w 
support of his resolution fnlly bore out his 
sincerity of purpose in moving the same 
It was a striking condemnation of the 
British political attitude towards a powerless 
people whose well being and progress 
they declare to tho world to be their special 
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and God given trust He said m the course 
of his speech, 

"The cases of Sj Snbha? Chandra o*o and 
Jibanlal Ctutterjee and Puma Chandra Das among 
others and the incidents of the fnsem Jail aro 
enough to stagger humanity I am almost 
tempted to put the words of Warren Hastings in 
the mouth of these rulers, when he said Slaves I 
found them and as slaves I have treated them ' 

1 cannot conclude my speech without giving 
a note of warning to the Government I do so 
tiecausa I owe a duty towards the Crown Tho 
Government cannot defy the laws of justice and 
morality for all time to come It caa defy tho 
Indians, it can defy humanity, it can defy morality 
for somo time only But a time will surely come 
when it will have to pay for its past sms. 

“Do not disobey the tenets of morality because 
the strength of tho Government lic3 in the happi- 
ness of tho people Bo tho protector be not the 
destroyer, as a kingdom cannot be permanent if 
based on inju tice. Tho weak cannot be trampled 
under foot with impunity, because the strength of 
the weak is that of God himself ” 

Statements at once so true and so weak ’ 
We have glided down to such a pitiable state 
of impotent serfdom that the only way left 
to us to obtain justice from our masters is 
to quote ethical principles and seek the 
aid of Providence’ 


Mr. Moberly’s Declaration 


The Hon Mr 1 N Moberly followed up 
Mr B K Chatlerjoe’s speech with a lengthy 
statement in which he pnt the cart 

before the horse with such eloquent subtlety 
that one almost began to believe that his 
extravagant conclusions were logical auto 
mobiles which needed no well founded data 
. to put life and usefulness into them The 
Government he represented were standing 
charged with having imprisoned numerous 
innocent people without trial and on mere 
suspicion, and Mr Moberly said 

“Dio Government have always made it clear 
and I repeat to-day that their sole object t n keeping 
way imn under restraint w io preienl ierrornl 
outrages and tfiat they are prepared io release 
them the moment they are satisfied that their release 
icouia not defeat this object * 


Bat we are not at all sastiped as to 
the alleged complicity of the victims of the 
Government’s suspicion m what Mr Moberly 
calls terrorist outrages. 

Let there bo an open tnal of these innocent 
prisoners and ’et Mr Moberly display bis 
eloquence m the open Court of Law as 
public prosecutor (if he is qualified to act in 
that capacity) instead of wasting it in the 
Council Chamber , for even if the Bengal 


Legislative Council believed {which fortunately 
they do not) iu the guilt of the detenus, we 
should still consider them as innocent so 
long as they are not openly tried and con- 
victed The familiar argument of terrorist 
intimidation of witnesses (if they exist) is too 
feeble to deserve serious consideration The 
Government have novep in their life hesitated 
to use witnesses against either political or 
non political criminals and, although intimi- 
dation is a constant factor in all trials which 
concern desperate people, few witnesses have 
ever suffered actually as a result of having 
given evidence against criminals The case 
of Rai Bhupendranath Chatterjee, who was 
murdered in jail by some convicts doe* not 
prove any contention that it is necessary 
for the safety of witnesses to imprison 
persons without trial nor does it prove the 
existence of a widespread conspiracy 
Police officers are very often rough 
and insulting in tbeir dealings with convicts 
and even accused persons It is not therefore 
improbable for convicts to murder an officer 
purely from motives of personal revenge 
We do not say that Rai Bhupendranath 
Chatterjee ever kicked, abused or apat on 
pnsoueis in jail far from it He was murdered 
may be because be knew too much What 
we want to point out is tnat his murder 
may prove of all sorts things but tl proics 
nothing against the detenus nor that there is 
a widespread conspiracy in Bengal We ask 
Mr Moberly, “It was no doubt a ghastly 
businoss, but what about it?” If some 
British soldiers in India commit some ghastly 
murders (as has been the case occasionally), 
should we therefore imprison without trial 
the President of tho European Association 
and some European Clive Street merchants 
to protect the lives and honour of old women 
in cantonment stations ? Relevancy is a great 
virtne, but it is not practised by Government 
officials 


banti Lai Lliakravarti was not an informer 
says Mr Moberly Yet ho cites the murder 
of tho same Santi Lai Chakravarti 

as proving the danger of brmging out 
witnesses against the terrorists in the open 
S?" 1 '. X> H >, says the Hon 

Xlr A N Moberly, because bo was suspected 
ol having made a statement to the police.“ 
How does Mr Moberly know ? P 
grounds has be to say that Sant, Lai Chakra, 
vail, was suspected” of treachery by bis 
terrorist friends (if he had any , for does not 
Mr Moberly say that Sant, Lai was aconitted 
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after trial in connection with the Mirzaporo 
street bomb outrage”) ? It must need great 
power? of thought reading ( of unknown men) 
to make such a statement It would havo beeu 
the truth to say that the motive of Santi Lai’s 
murder has not been discovered It is a peg 
on which Mr Moberly surely cannot hang his 
pet theories of widespread terrorism and 
universal rising and what not. Wo are on the 
threshold of a bloody social upheaval, ac- 
cording to the Bengal Government How is 
it that the country nas felt no premonition 
of this and only Government officials are 
growmg restless over thoughts (dreams) ? of it? 


Agents Provocateurs 

There is an idea prevalent id Bengal that 
the so called terrorists are only neurotic 
youths who have been excited into collecting 
ancient weapons and stray bottles of acid 
and writing bloodcurdling letters to 
similarly disposed fnends, by agents proio- 
cateurs employed by police officials, who 
thus attempt to provide themselves with a 
raison delre Nobody has probably been 
mad enough to uggest that these agents 
provocateurs are directly employed by the 
Government , for such things can be expected 
only of interested police officers who in one 
way or another would like high officials to 
believe that but for them the country would 
be plunged into anarchy. So that Mr 
Mooerly’s answer to those who believed the 
police in Bengal to be guilty of employing 
agents provocateurs has missed its mark 
If there are agents provocateurs in Bengal 
they are not known to Mr Moberly nor to 
most officials. If they are receiving Govern* 
ment money they are doing so indirectly, 
not as agents provocateurs but probably as 
ordinary spies or in some other capacity 


Startling Documents 

Mr Moberlv has also shown us how the 
terrorists think and feel and why they 
desire a revolutionary rising in Bengal He 
gives us an extract fro n a letter written by a 
a terrorist to a fellow terrorist in whose 
house it was discovered by the police The 
portion quoted by the Hon Mr Moberly 
runs as follows 


Non-co-operatton will 
result now a days The 
country is not fit for that 


not produce any good 
present condition ot the 
movement The era that 


is coming is an en of bloodshed. That era is most 
tcmblo and you are the heroes of that age. Perhaps 
you can remain idlo at the present moment, but 
a timo will anno when no ono will tie able to 
remain inactive. Therefore I Bay prepare your- 
selves for that tuna The day is near at hand 
Acquire strength in your body, nd jour mind 
of fear and awako the inner force withm you. If 
freedom is ever acmevod in India, it will come 
through bloodshed alone. India can never be mae- 
pemknt without bloodshed Why India alone? 
All dependent nations and countries have become 
independent through the path of blood. Terror 
must be instilled into the minds of the peop e 
they will havo to ho shown that the Bengalis 
know how to die for their couutiy and to shed 
their blood for iL When this fact can be driven 
into the bones of tho people then the country 
will blaze up m flames, such flames as none can 
extinguish ” / 


This is exactly how ono terrorist can be 
expected to wnto to another , but in its finish 
lies the weakness of tho letter It souuds 
too much like the composition of a literary 
terrorist writing specially for the press and 
not much like an extract from a letter Can 
Mr Moberly guarantee it to be 
a genuine extract from a genuine letter 
written by a genuine terrorist ? It is also 
very surprising that such a letter should be 
left undestroyed by tho terrorists for the 
police to discover 

An alleged statement made by a person 
arrested under the C L A Act, contains the 
following 

People have pot no history of a general rising 
or guerrilla warfare in India and so we thought 
of taking part in this We know that Government 
would post military oppress the innocent ano 
hong many men and eventually crush the move- 
ment, but still we ventured to bring it upon the 
country as the people would get some precedent 
to take part m this in future Men become more 
bold by fadnres and oppressions and we wanted to 
create an atmosphere when people would be 
killed by hundreds We wanted to see the blood 
oi our countrymen flowing by torrents ” 


Men become more bold by failures" , such 
nonsense can hardly be uttered even by a 
demented Snb Inspector of police ! Mr 
Moberly wants us to believe that there are 
such fools among educated Bengalis as 
would say things like tne above, and he 
would at the same time have us endorse 
his view that intellectual tntn of the 
stamp of Subhas Chandra Bose are 
the leaders of terrorist opinion in Bengali 
H.s document conclusively proves that 
either there is no terrorist movement 
in Bengal or that the movement is restrict 
ed to the comparatively ill educate* 
and unenlightened Theu where is the occasion 
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to imprison without trial tho flower of 
Bengal s intelligentsia 5 


Tha Duty Of The Pres3 
Tlio leaders of public op mon and the 
Press were not denied a faro share of Ins 
valuable advice by air Moberly He said 
What I do urge is that tho leaders of public 
cpmon and tho Pee s should unreservedly 
condemn tha methods of terrorism tho cult of 
the •xvolver and tho bomb murder and dacoity 
even though the object t/> political I do not ask 
that tho patriot am and enthusiasm of theoe men 
should be be ittled. Bat I do aak thoso who o 
conviJions will permit them to do so to streos 
tho fa t that in employing methods of terrorism 
these men arc misguded and are misapplying 
their talents that far from advancing tho cause 
of their country they aro retarding it 

Give advice when thero is a demand for 
it, is a good motto for thoao who are 
constantly ob essed by tho thougnt of other 
people neglecting their duty Since the 
dawn of the nationalist movement in India 
the leaders and the Press have always 
advocated non violence aud exhorted tl e 
people to follow tho path of peace If some 
people are driven desperate by the empty 
promises of the British and by tho continued 
restrictions put upon their elementary 
rights and liberties it is probablj Hr 
Moberly s idea that tho leaders and the Press 
should be to blame for it' Why docs he not 
ask tRe Government to appoint an international 
and impartial Commission to enquire into 
and report on the causes of tha present dis 
content and proceed to divide tho honours of 
being at the root of tho trouble among the 
Press, tho Leaders and tho Government after 
he has gone through the findings of the 
Commission 9 


Very Near the Mark 
Mr Moberly in tho course of his speech 
said — ■ 

I know that there are some who believe tl at 
the pronouncement of constitutional advance wn cn 
was made in 1017 was extorted by the success 
of the former terrorist consp racy this is atran 
dantly clear fro n the writings of the old revoiu 
tionanes. Such persons may believe that no f irther 
advance will be sxiured except by similar metnocu 
But I do not th nk that they can cornpla n it 
Government take measures to counter the methods 
which they advocate all Governments are bound 
to accept and meet the challenge of violent 
coercion 


Instead of exhorting tho Govornnieut to 
accept and meet tho challenge ho should 
have advised them to prove that such belief 
wa3 unfounded by granting further political 
boons without waiting for Indians to press 
the point, violently or otherwise 


Italy under Mussolini and other Europ a an 
Countries 

An esteemed and distinguished ruropoan 
correspondent writes — 

Id tho last October issue of the Molern 
Renew we find the remark to the effect that 
the tyranny of Mussolini is not very different 
from the tyranny prevailing at present in 
France in England or in Germany 

But at tho very he g it of tho war which 
suspended constitutional liberty a Professor 
of tl o Uuiversity W rooster could sustam 
publicly in Germany his ideas against war 
without being harassed by the Impcriat 
powers of Germany and without even being 
deprived of his title and his professorial 
functions During tho very cltmax of tho 
war fever E D More! Bertraud Russel and 
several members of t! e British Parliament 
founded in England tho Union of D mociatic 
Control grouping 800 000 adherents against 
tho war and the Government policy aud 
defending publicly tho conscientious objectors 
they suffered no doubt in that political warfare 
a few months of prison but came out of it 
honoured and triumphant E D Morel defeated 
in election tho chief English imperialist 
minister Churchill 

When war raged with the utmost fury then 
Mon Romain Holland while being insulted and 
calumniated by the press and by public 
opinion in France was never for a sioglo 
moment threatened by the French Govern 
ment When M Rolland re-entered Paris he 
came there as a free man and if he had to 
suffer from t idnndual intolerance he had 
personally speaking nothing to complain of 
against the State 

In Italy of to day Deputy Matteotti a 
pure hearted hero who during the war was 
a conscientious objector denounced bravely 
in the Italian Parliament the lawlessness and 
the crimes of the Mussolini regime aud for 
that he was assassinated after having beed 
mutilated There political assassinations are 
-ounted by hundreds tho opponents of the 
government, men and women are battered 
and their houses are ransacked the Labour 
banks and the Labour universities are burnt 


49—15 
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down the government servants tho professors 
the intellectuals eta nro held by oath to 
Fascism, for that mad tyranny is not content 
with mere submission and defeat it demands 
oven the adhesion of conscience a thing which 
no species of European tyranny excepting tho 
mediae* al Roman Church dared to exact 
Those who think otherwiso havo no other 
alternative but to lie in public 01 to face 
complete rum nay even more. Death * Trom 
here I listen to the distressing cries of 
hundreds of the unfortunato who cm neither 
come out of Italy nor livo m Italy for ill 
the means of living have been taken away 
from them The non fascist villagers aro 
deported cn masse to mother end of tho 
country and their houses md property aro 
given to the fascists. The history of Molmella 
bv Salvamini bear, this out Hundreds of 
Italians escape at the risk of their very 
lives The South of trance Pans London 
are filled with these Italian cmigics Tho 
leaders of Italian socialism md tl o raro 
class of liberal officials who could escape 
like Nitti Tuiati Modigliani etc. have 
struggled to fight tho evil till the last thov 
became voluntary exiles when all other means 
of fight was refused them At tl e present 
hour (January 10 7) there is ml a single 
Italian Journal which is not iu tho hands of 
the Government Iso other opinion but tho 
Government one could bo expressed Hence 
the voice of Free Italy cannot possibly 
make itself heard except m foreign lands 
through the Italian journals founded in 
Paris in Toulouse and in England aDd 
Germany Never has such a monstrous 

yoke been imposed on a nation of Europe 
Evidently such a regime would not have 
been possible in any other country of the 
Occident ( possibly with the exception of 
bpain where wo should see if there are 
conscientious objectors more heroic.) Italy is 
a country which came very late into 
?r q' C «, lfe , Her nationhood dates only from 
18o9 the political unity there is hardly 
realsed and civic education remains 
completely to be done in the future the 
people are net yet interested m their 
hhertiesand their parliamentary rights It took 
centuries for Pnglaud to teach her citizens 
the use of their civic rights Fran™ 

*4 la w ter Englmd andTas 
probaWy just begun to appreciate 
Both England and France specially the 
former have strong organisations to fiSt 
against any despotism that would try to 


get established md the«e organisations can 
appeal quickly to the enlightened public. 
Nothing similir to theso exist m Italy and 
tho country 13 given up to tho bauds of the 
Hscist binds by tho shameful betrayal of tho 
King who through fear of being dethroned 
has joine I tiio fascists md placed tho army 
111 their hinds Hero tho mtnonty of 
liberals and the poor labourers find them 
selves divided, disarmed, strangled without 
even tho means of making their roico heard 
for tho cut ro Press is gagged 

Vhcro iu tho rest of Europe is the 
condition of things approaching that described 
above J 


I came to know later ou that tho J lolcrn 
Renew Ins published also an articlo on 
Matteotti an 1 thus it has made mother bell 
than that of Fascism heard however feebly, 
through its page 

I would expect a journal when it enters 
tho drngerous ground of political controversy 
to publish the articles m tho form of a Freo 
Tnbuno where tho opposing pities would 
bo able tomakothemselves heard simultaneously 
in the same issuo if possible so tint theimpar 
tiality of the journal would bo maintained 
* * * 

Onr Comment and Criticism section is 
meant to enable all our readers to show the 
other side of the medal. Tor lack of the 
necessary up to date documents and*otber 
source* of accurate and adequate informs 
tiou wo aro not always able to present both 
sides of a question simultaneously in the 
same issue. 

It may bo mentioned hero incidentally 
that the noto ei titled Mussolini A Genius 
and Patriot in the Modern Review for 
December I92G pp G94 5 was sent by a 
contributor whose initials were omitted 
through the inadvertence of the printer, the 
necessary correction being made on page 
128 of the January number 


The Work of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust. 

. J he P a Per read before tho Indian Section 
of the Royal Society of Arts by Mr C H. 
Bompas. C S I on the work of the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, in so far as it relates to 
the work actually carried out by the Trust, 
is an admirable one. but the things that it 
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ham uc aid cr li*htiy foucieJ u, a aro 
the more mjp«.rt4at from tho i tot ci vr«. r 
d the Taxpayer’* ef Calcutta. The hnt p^ut 
that strike* tae in i.'i pap»-r u tL' initial 
arrangement by which Iho repre estatiui cf 
the ratepayer* of Calcutta shall always 1 9 in 
a re ncrtty in the IfoarJ ti uu„h even at tuc 
the contribution of tie raft jay r* was 
ccaily half. 

J In the last fourteen jeara t*-o I con o 
of the Fruvt has nearly ifout led I atiug m 
CTeaicd frota -0 lakhs to 3 jM» laah* 

— Tho direct burden of ti a ce>t on tho 
Calcutta ratepayer which »»< estimated at 
ejght Jakhe, now amounts to.O’sIakhi which 
u ia excess of the total erutcat dtnaal 

3. Tie percentage of lit co*t propped 
fo he borne direct by tho Calcutta ratepayer 
has risen from U'/i p c. to 683 f c wlero 
41 the juto trado nc t bears JU p «• in 
place of lie 40 p c proposed, tie form nal 
tax only 0 2 in place of 10 p. c. and t i 
provincial g tinmenl ti ie c. ia place f 
76 p a 

t The present annual inc mo f tl o 
Tnivf fuurtren years alter it* inception is 
3 j » lakhs, Iho incrcaso being 16*/r lakhs n 
J1 jtara on an ejected incon o of »i) lakl 
If tie rato of incrtato in futuro be Uc an 
*od there dec* not seem to he any real n 
R hy it should not be tho n^t cal it*l sum 
available for expcndituro *1 oulel be nearer 
30 crorcs than tho estimated 7 crorc* 

If the above fact* aro kept in mird and 
then tl o work of tie Trust rcrie «ed in He 
*ell of tho scheme* and estimate * prepared 
previously oco cannot Iclp feeling Kire 
uneasice * vrLtn tho Trust pleads vact f 
finacco a* tbo cauio of net pushing ou will 
U-o unproven ent woiLs already innclioned 

Aa stated by Mr I5ompa-« tho estimated 
sum available for cct cap ital 

expenditure was seven crorcs and Mes is 
Ala Jen A bhrosbreo u estimate of expenditure 
baaed on an inspection of every propirt) 
included and a sc^arato estimate cf its 
valuo was 7 1 /* crore-s gross and 3 1 1 crorcs 
net on land pins 01 lakhs on engineering 
woiks for imp rovements m t! o city area and 
l J /» crorcs for engineering works in II o 
suburbs where land it was e Unrated would 
not cost any thing tl o trust being able to 
amply recoup all costs tl rough sale of sunlus 
lands 

We now find that tl o capital expenditure 
has already exceeded nice croics gross 
whereas tbo major portion of the work set out 


tn tho report still rematei untouched. Tho 
only reis u* given by Mr ifoupii fer this 
state cf things aro I 1 o ligU rato of mlcre t 
at which fojr Icatti amountia„ fo about J 
crere* cf rup<.t.i n».re Jfoaled during tho years 
1J 0 to UJt tie hi„h (x-at of ecgioc-enng 
material* dunc n tho tamo period, and Iho 
t om folluvid by a slump in had values. 
Convidtlicg tho uuexpec’ed ami abnrmul 
mertavo in 11 a mcono of tl o Tru t, tho first 
two out cf tbs three stated above may safe!} 
ho ignored. W tth regard to tho t urd tho 
I eoj jo aro under theimjrt i°u ti at it wa» 
Ho wron H policy cf tho Trust in trying to 
criafo a corner in land and force up values that 
l a vo brougt t about tl is slat * of things ; rev ail 
mg at prt ent and wt, should turu very much 
liked to lavomoro li„l t on that aspect of ti o 


case 

Mr llompoa stem t) lave been guilty of 
playm* with words wlcnlo stated that no 
c n cut re| rcscntationi wero over undo to tl 0 
Trust Tlo abitneo of otllcial representations 
vas only duo t U cir futility tl o Govern 
meet Icing tho ultunito arbiter tbo general 
feeling wav tl at tl ey we uld always unh Id Iho 
Trust and keej up Heir irestige Numerous 
representations which might not I avo strictly 
complied with tho terms of tho Act and were 
n t thus strictly official wero however inado 
I y tbo Corporation Dut as tl ey also found 
Heir way ultimately into tho wasto taper 
basket.* even tho Corporation ceased after a 
titno to malo them re| rcscntations Mr 
Ifonija* has lirasclf recognised that Calcutta 
jinion was not oijo ed to tho iniproumcnts 
but fo tlo dra.tic |o vers given to tho Trust 
and when tho people found that oil their re 
munitions and objections wero cues In tl o 
wilderness U ey naturally ceased to mako 
tie e unavjilio n and unnecessary efforts 

Mr Uompa" lilo n any a letter nun 
otcry jenny of win o lavmgs and tbo 
c st of whese maintenance has como out of 
tl o Indian taxpayers pockets could not mist 
tho temptation of navlng a dig at tl o Indianb 
ho las been associated with in his work Icic 
but tl is is a i hcuomcnon wo aro now so used 
to that wo hardly BLcd to take any notice of 
it 


ii appear# y -- *uu yuiicj oi mo 

Trust is actuated by too much caution aud 
very great timidity and tbo rateiayers of 
Calcutta aro not getting valuo for their 
money It is fourteen years smeo tho lrust 
commenced operations and it is rcallv 
astonishing to tl mk that UurTabozar, tlo 
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greatest plague ®pot in Calcutta, still remains 
absolutely untouched It is no wonder that 
Mr Boropas pays such a high tribute to the 
resignation, cheerlulnts good sense and 
good temper of the citueus Other people 
sometimes call them by other names like 
apathy and helplessne s but that is merely 
a matter of opinion 

We were disappointed to find that though 
the Trust the Corporation tho Housing and 
Transport Committee and practically each 
and every public institution m Calcutta has 
urged upon tho authorities tho greater need 
of facilities of quick transport the Trust has 
so far done practically nothing beyond pro 
vid ng a few wide roads It was m lbGO or 
tl ereabouts that the question of a railway 
with i central station in the city was hrst 
discussed a nd nearly seventy years later wo 
are still discussing it Heaven only knows 
when wo shall get any fuither 

In conclu ion we would hko to say that 
as far as we can judge from available sources 
of information at the time of the British 
occupation, India was behind no other 
country m the world in point of civilization 
prosperity or material development After 
hundred fifty years of British occupation we 
are possibly 300 years behind the advanced 
countries < f the world Progress now a days 
is so rapid that our only fear is that by the 
we have finished our improvements 
other progressive cities nngl t have gone on 
so much further that comparatively speaking 
we might be further behind them than we 
have ever been before 

L. M S 


Pirvasamgraha tho first two Adhyaya* of 
tho Adiparvau will bo published very 
shortly , 

Tho Board wo understand has spared 
no pains to giro to this edition tho strictest 
scientific form aud character Tho constituted 
text is based on a comparison of fifty 
manuscript® collected fiom different parts 
of India and written in tho various Indian 
scripts Tho critical apparatus includes 
collations from tho important Kashmir version 
s also fiom a rare Maithili manuscript 
from tho Kathmandu I ibrary of Nepal 
material lying buried in Indian libraries, 
hitherto totally unutilised Tho editor ha* 
further made profitable u o of -the valuable 
commentaries of four scholiasts Deiabodha, 
ArjuDamisra Rutnagaibha aud Kilakantba 
Tho constituted text has been prepared 
by the Geueial Editor Dr V S Sukthankar, 
in collaboration with tho Editorial Board 
comprising the following setotors "rot 
Vaijanath K llajvado, Mr Visbvanath l 
t aidya Bar at law Rev l)r K /mmierniann 
S J , Prof Drl G Paranjpe and U* 
K B Utgikar The fascicule which wifi be 
accompanied by a coloured illustration pr®* 
pared under the direction of tho Chief 01 
Aundh is being printed at tho Niruaya Sagar 
Press Bombay .. 

M e do not doubt that this issue will 
fully justify the high expectations raised by 
the reputation of the scholars now in charge 
of tho monumental work of editing critically 
the Great Epic of India. p 


Tl e Hahabharata 

The world of Orientalists is familiar with 
the mission given in 1018 by Shnmant 
Bali'abeb Pant Pratmidhi Chief of Aundh 
to tho B! andarkar Oriental Research 
Institute to prepare a critical edition of the 
text of tl e Uababbarata. The work was 
inaugurated in April 1919 by the \cstor of 
Sanskrit research in India tho late Sir 
Ramknshna Gopal Bhandarkar who alas' 
lived to see only the tentative edition of the 
\ irataparvan prepared under the scheme 
by Mr \ B 'Utgikar The Secretary of the 
newly constituted Mahabbarata Editorial 
Board reporting further progress of the 
woik now announces that a fascicule 
containing the Parvarukramam and the 


Calcutta University Convocation 
The usual annual convocation of the 
Calcutta University was held this year on 
the 19th February The most important item 
on the convocation programme has always 
been the addresses delivered by tho Chan 
cellor and the \ ice-Chancellor The Chancellor 
being the head of the Govern nent b ,s 
address is always accepted as embodying th 0 
official views on University and allied matters- 
Tie Vice Chancellors address stands for tho 
opinions of those non official persons who 
in co operation with the Government, carry 
on the work of higher education iu BeDgal 
It is m the Vice-Chancellors address that wo 
look eveiy year foi a resum6 of tho University 
affairs of the previous year Tins year al»° 
the Vice Chancellor Mr Jadunatb Sukar 
gives us in his convocation -addres® a l ,s ^ 
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outstanding event* connected with the Umver 
«ity, before ho proceeds to have a heart to 
heart talk with the new graduates regarding 
their future life and ideals. 

Mr Jadunath Sarkar begins his address 
with the usual expression of gratitude and 
paying of compliments to tho Chancellor and 
then gees on to recount the important items 
of tho years University history He tells us 
that during the year under review tho 
University passed a School Code formulated 
for the guidance of all non Government 
Schools This it is expected will brmg order 
aud uniformity in an organisation set up to 
educate the children of a people numbering 
45 million' The Senate has also approved 
of a Scheme for creating a Board of 
Secondary Education which will relieve the 
University of the heavy burden of School 
Supervision and enable it to pay undivided 
attention to higher education only 

Next we are told that dnnog the year 
nndcr review the University adopted finally 
the principle of using the vernaculars as the 
medium of school teaching and examination 
The University has also made during the 
year a definite stand against the gradual 
decline in tho standard of examination and 
the consequent lowering of the intellectual 
equipment of college students In both the 
above items we find much to congratulate 
the Senators of the University of Calcutta 
The Tice Chancellor also tells us that during 
the year some much needed changes have 
been effected in medical teaching leading to 
better instiuction a higher standard of examin 
ations and a more comprehensive course of 
studies. 

Among other items of information the 
N Ice-Chancellor gives us a running summary 
of the financial help received by the Uriver 
sity from the Government dnriDgthe last few 
years. An average annual grant of 4 09000 
during the last five years, a special annual grant 
of Rs 1 29 000 to non government Colleges 
for building laboratories and libraries a grant 
of Rs two lakhs to finish the third storey of 
the Asutosh Building a lakh aud a half 
yearly for the last two years to several non 
government colleges for meeting their main 
tenanco charges and the expenditure tncnr 
red in connection with carrying on post 
graduate teaching for the University in the 
Presidency College are mentioned by the 
Tice Chancellor as Govern aental grants to 
the University Ho does not appear to be 
satisfied with these grants only , for he says 


I am confident that tho Post graduate department 
of this university can afford to bo judged by its 
wor*. and when the five yearly term of the Pjosen; 
grant is over we shall be able to make out a stron„ 
case for an increase in its amount 

In another place Mr Sarkar compliments 
Lord Lytton tho Chancellor for having kept 
his promise (in a generous and full measure; 
to help the University financially His hopes 
of inducing Government to increase the 
grants m future perhaps docs not rhyme 
perfectly with his entire satisfaction with 
whatever Lord Lytton has done for the 
University but this may probably be ex 
plained by the fact tiiat tho Vice Chancellor 
did not expect anything more from Lord 
Lytton and did not think it courteous and 
in good form to express dissatisfaction with 
the work of a depaiting Chancellor vho has 
n«en above the traditions of his Government 
m affording a fair amount of financial help 
to the University The Vice Chancellor next 
turned to tho intellectual affairs of the 
University He pointed out how tho scholars 
connected with the University were progres 
sively making a name in tho world of lear 
ning He eulogised Dr Sumti Kumar 
Cbatterjee Dr NiraDjan Piasad Chakravarti 
and Dr Prabodh Chandra Bagchi for their 
achievements in the field of linguistics and 
archroology 

Turning to tho conditions of service endured 
by the teachers of the University Mr Sarkar 
emphasised the necessity for improving the 
samq in regard to security of tenure 
Another great need was that of Providing 
the professors readers and lecturers with 
adequate bousiDg near the University area 
for at present moot of them live too far 
away from tho University* area to help the 
Students in more ways than by delivering 
tho necessary number of lectures at tbeir 
appointed hours 

The University Science College is at 
present split itp into two parts the Biology 
department being situated several miles 
away from the main institution Mr Sarkar 
said that the Biology department should be 
located nearer the main Science College 
The advantage of this is obvious Moreover 
by eff cting such an improvement this 
department will benefit largely by the help 
of Sir J C Bose who has offered to help it 
if it is located near the main Science College 
which is next door to Sir J C Boses 
Institute 
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The Serret of Nation Building 


Mr Jadunath Sarlar s Convocation address 
contains some very thoughful words We 
reproduce some of them below for the benefit 
of the would be Nation Builder and Reformer 


To the pure scholar the legacy oE his University 
is a scientifically trained intellect, methodical 
J ahits of wort a quenchless thirst for tinth To 
the specialist it s technical skill m lus special 
branch of work The professional man will expect 
irora it the necessary mental equipment for 
practising Ins profession Others will look for a 
general liberal culture as the result of their 
x l ?' ly da J’ s > B ut there is ona thing of supreme 
*ho U0 J°. ma ? ln relations with other men and 
te£h mnr« a »V W m whl S h 1 Good University can 
an* ah?!? thoroughiy and more universally than 
thought aaeacy 11 “ community of life and 

- o” 1 , the spiritual side of our nature 

arlmn ♦i,«f I ^ rS0nal aD(i Private we aro bound to 
SSt t LmnnS , ^?J i *i wy ,arge bas,s for agree- 
Uicm ^ meQ ! n most niatteis of 

vcmh »¥?«» , ^al existence m their method of in 
7n m the,r ethical code and even 

Sffer? n r c P H“, k ™ P r,'' ,e P'“ «to«Si3 

„ t kL.T c0 ¥“* cast® and climate 

t nt re.n. y amoeg men m all things 

Kieht , lh<! essentials of life St i 

of thu inlSSf!, b “ demonstrated tho existence 
nconlo cme f * IIlsiory BroTM that no 

cfeat n?lc«« , d^e?i™ °?s 110 tecomo 

SmmtSS e Of ,l he faii'eioc Witte of this 

Si li ““1 establishes it 

of We oaual 5 m 4nj llv \“ , ,b T opportunities 
thai bio „ qual j ln social standing A nation 
and Wldel i’ ditfused among all 
b«S b ,5S n,mu ? 11 ^ °/ ll{0 a o d thought 

the Sent? of i,Hh e S^i d 5 nt rt 0f por?ona!l 'y aod 

Us foitnniV Si l ” l , h a nd d ^ aUl am0D G 1(3 loaders 
genera bull, i a depend upon one king or 

Bovm ril i , lho ancient benalo of Home Us 
ThS ftSfW 1 . 1 * a ' ast assembly of kiog“ 
of tho cSatoJ n? ca j, ,e « ,b ° eldest son 

chosen swrfnf fi a . Particular race is tho 
country wdtslmed a OT ^ ? particular 
all othei#— ia ViJSL 7 . Providence to lord it over 
to thotrachn c Thl 0 scientific truth contrarv 

P«™ and JSmk k,slory “ d ,alal to «“> '“'da 

nu^ n« oY Sil ‘gffi ““mnaal puds such 
good of thft f^.?arr 1 I f^^r t l cs Promoted tho real 

diversity and individual 

and | mate life, has siiomUi “ minor matters 
diverto triUs and taw? i " S!D »>aUng 

»***• and even foffid 
were the ten tnbes tl at nestled buch « 

the seven billed citj buck arc tho luppj ShmdcS 


who«e laureale has boasted ‘ Saxon and Norman 
and Dane arc we 11 

This ever-expanding community of life and 
thought has l een the secret of origin the vital 
force the binding cement of the world empires of 
ancient Rome and modem Britain On the other 
hand tho races that have clung to the lines of 
communal cleavage magnified the differences in 
the externals of life and thought and ignored tho 
unity possible m the essentials may have produced 
a few great poets holy saints or master craftsmen 
but they have contributed nothing of enduring 
value to the ever-growing civilization of tho world. 
To such races we can say, 

Lo ' all your pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre 1 

Associating with such a people is like travelling 
with a coddled darling of his mother who can live 
only on certain special di«hes cooked m a 
special manner by the ladies of his family If 
we emphasise the external differences between 
man and man, creed and creed if we constantly 
harp on the special gemua of our race, the an 
cient heritage of our country and our unique 
pos lion as a peculiar people with a peculiar mis 
sion on earth then we shall only miss the subs 
tance for the shadow 

It is the duty of a University to impress this 
secret of national progre e s upon all who corao 
under its influence, to convince them of its supremo 
importance and to send them forth into the 

world to preach and practise it , , 

Let us strive honestly, manfully, ceaselessly 
to acquire this community of life and thought 
with the wide ever movmg civilized world let us 
give up nuraing our provincial or sectarian jpnde 
jnd prejudice and then and then only will an 
Indian nation bo possible. Then and then only 
will an Indian nation bo capable of rising to a 
sublimor height where national differences and 
prejudices slink away in shame and give place to 
a recognition of the supreme claims of the broad 
est humanity the common brotherhood of ah 
men in a lov ng equal family of DatioDS This 
univcrpjism this world embracing humanity has 
been taught by the most ancient philosophers of 
our land and by our latest master «ingcr whose 
message has hid a healing balm on the heart ot 
war stricken Europe Let our Unneraity make 
this community of hfo and thought the intellec- 
tual property aud tho rulo of conduct of every one 
other Eons if wo wish to see a new dawn ot 
peace and horo in our land 


The Vice-Chancellors Friendliness 
to Government 


.. Anybody who takes tho trouble to go 
through Mr Jadunath Sirkars Convocation 
address will see that Mr Sarkar is not one 
who is constitutionally a thirst for tho blood of 
Bnlish officials He does not believe in the 
superiority or chosenne^s ' of tho Briti h 
race but does nof, at tho same timo find it 
repuganant to work m co- operation with 
those Britishers who aro at present masters 
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of Indian's destiny In Ins Convocation 
address he shows a good deal of friendliness 
to the Government and this has been 
explained by hi3 critics in the press to 
mean that Mr Sirkar is a hired shve of 
the Government or something equally bad 
We wonld strongly oppose any attempts by 
the Government to officialise tho University 
for we do not believe that any good can 
como of such an arrangement , ralher it will 
ram the future of higher education in 

Bengal It is of the greatest importance 
that the Univeisity should be democratically 
managed by its own members and we do 
hope the constitution of the University will 
be suitably changed for tho fullest realisation 
of this ideal Air Jadnoath Sarkar will 
undoubtedly take the lead in effecting any 
such chango Vs lor the friendship shown 
by him to the Government in his Convoca 
tton address we are not convinced that it 
can bo accepted as a receipt confirming the 
'ale of Mr Sarkar s soul to tho British 
Government. On the other hand de 
monstration of exuberant friendship has 
always be ft n n foaturo of convocation addres 
ses and as snch may bo accepted as merely 
conventional and formal A few quotations 
from some previous convocation addresses 
delivered by tho late Sir Asuto«h Mukberjee 
who was a "Tiger ’ for freedom wonld show 
how m their convocation addresses oven tho 
mo«t advertised defenders of academic liber 
ties poured out honey to the British lords of 
India In the heat of tho Swadeshi days Sir 
Ashutosh once used tho words quoted below 
A\e have the gracious announcement ly His 
Axcellency the Chancellor about the foundat on 
ot a University Professorship which las been 
received by all with feel cgs of intense sati«hct on 
and which will make the adm mstration of His 
txceliencv gratefully remembered for ever a3 tho 
era ot elTectivo and sibstantial support by the 
edato to the cause of the highest cdueat on of 
Indian youths [ Convocation Addr ss 1908 Seo 
Convocation Addresses vol I\ p 1102 ] 


In 1912 Sir Asutosh Mukherjee said — 

I rejoice m the thought that I am justified in 
cla miog our learned Chancellor as a sympathiser 
with the new aspirations, and to make on this 
Point a statement hnal and crowning as it were, 
it *s to me a source of the most intense satis ‘action 
k .Ppde that the special need of the Indian 
which I am now endeavouring to set forth hi3 
been elearly discerned and emphatically stated by 
po less an authority than our wue and gracious 
hiog rmperor himself lor in his ever memorable 
reply to the Address presented by our University — 
a reply which we have resolved to engrave cn 
marble in letters of cold —etc., etc. E Convocation 
Addresses. A ol I\ 1227] 


In recent times (1921) Sir Asutosh said 
m connection with conferring an honorary 
degree on the Prince of Wales 

What then can b* more eminently befitting than 
that he (the I nnce of Wales) should prove to be 
ono of the greitest of ambassadors that have eve* 
served tho British people -the founders of com 
mon wealth® the p oncers of progress the stubborn 
defenders ot 1 berty ’ 


It is indeed by a wise dispensation of 1’iovidence 
that tho dest mes of India have been united 
to thoso of a Western nation so progiessive and 
enlightened as Great Britain th s ha3 rendered it 
possible for ns to maintain and develop our highly 
chenshtd national culture we look for comrade- 
sh p to the nation which has b n a lesson to 
opore sor® an example to the oppressdU and a 
Sanctuary for the rights of mankind —that comrade- 
ship which is the key to all welltemg and 
happiness in the demoTi ic life of the British 
T npire to-day comradeship betveen nation and 
nation between race and race between people of 
all ranks in all walks of life (Convocation 
Addresses Vol A pp 113 4441 


Such words as tho nbovo abound in 
ncaily all the convocation addresses delivered 
bv a long line of A ice Chancellors who bavo 
built up the pre«ent University and Mr 
Jadunath Sarkar s address does not differ 
m spirit from any delivered by any previous 
A ice Chancellor Rather, it is less honeyed 
compared to what wo have quoted above 


LIr Sarkar s Oversight 

Ho has forgotten to mention the names 
of people who have died during tho Year 
after serving tho University for n long 
time Such a ono we remember in Rai 
Bahadur A C Bose than whom tho 
University seldon had a sincerer and more 
devoted servant. 

All the credit that Mr Sarkar has given 
to Lord Lytton may also not go to him fully 
There have been other outstanding persons 
who should have been named who helped 
to make the Government see reason 
„ Among tho scholars named by Mr sarkar 
vo do not find tho names of some notable 
figures in the field of science. The scientists 
of the University have been rather 
neglected in the A ice-Chancellors address 


Arrival m India ot British Secretary 
of State for Air 

Lord Irwin gravely uttered the following 
sentences m the Council Chamber at Delhi” 
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A recent event of outstanding interest ha3 been 
the arrival m India of the Secretary of State for 
Air m the first of the great air liners sent out to 
this country by the Imperial Airvvaj s Company 
In so far as India is concerned thi3 development 
of aviation marks the introduction into the country 
of a new form of civil transpoit India 13 a country 
of vast dis anixs 3 it lias hitherto been reckoned 
The mirea ed speed of air transport coupled with 
the facilities winch it otters for surmountin'; 
geographical obstacles will be a potent factor in 
shortening tho communication of India with other 
countries and also in 1 nking np her own wide* 
preal provinces thus drawing tnem moro closely 
together as members of a single nation 

Every word m the abovo extract is true 
and yet there can bo no greater insult and 
menace v to India than tho introduction 
of aviation in it without preuously making tho 
least did it to tram Indium m civil aud 
militaiy aiiation Aviation would be tho stiong- 
c'-tlink m tho clum of Indus slavery, if tho 
exclusion of her children from learning and 
practising it hero wero continued They aro not 
naturally lucapable IndraLal Ray fought in tho 
air force galtantly and died m tho world war 
CaitamPitwardhan h-is douo good work as a 
flight captain in Afghanistan Given tho 
training and tho opportunity, Indians can 
si mi in aviation as they haio done in other 
fields 

How would Lord Irwin havo liked tho 
arrival of a German air pilot in Britain if 
Britishers had been prevented in their 
own country from learning or undertaking 
aviation ? 


in India cempnses 1C squadrons organised 
in 8 wings of 2 squadron each , the 
Aircraft Depot and Aircraft Ports aro 
directly under Royal Air Force Headquarter? 
India Its establishment is 28 officers and 
l,7o7' British and 139 Imliau of other ranks 
Thus there is not one Indian officer in 
the British Indian Air bervice and it is tho 
deliberate policy of the Government to keep 
Indians out of Artillery Tank and Air force , 
whereas we find that m all Asiatic States 
including Siam aud Afghanistan not to speak 
of Japan, China, Turkey aud Persia, that 
nationals aro becoming proficient in aerial 
navigation Afghanistan is employing Russian 
experts to tram Afghan aviators, in Per&ia 
French and Germau experts aro establishing 
air stations , and in Turkoy the Government 
has decided to establish a special school for 
training aviators and a factory to build air 
ship The people of India aro not inferior 
to those of any other land , what India lacks 
is a national Government and a far sighted 
programme for national regeneration 

Our people should, not rest contented 
with merely blaming tho British Government. 
They should orgamso pnvato national effi 
ciency India should send capablo engineers 
to Italy, France, Germany and other coun 
tries to master tho science and art of 
aeronautic'? 


P " 5,m “ ite ZJ£ =7 
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WASTAGE OF INDIA. S MANPOWER 

BY RAJANI KANTA DAS uuu,si.sc Pb»D 


I L\ti odcction 

T HE greatest assets of a nation are its 
human resources. upon the conservation 
and ut lisation of which depend both its 
progress and prosperity Alan power is that 
part of the human resources which is directly 
or indirectly concerned with the creation 
of social values such as those which are 
ethical rel gious, aesthetic and economic. 
Sometimes the term is used to include only 
those persons who are engaged in the creation 
of economic values or national wealth In 
the latter sense man power is synonymous 
with labor That labor is the directing factor 
in the productive process is too evident to 
require any discussion Equally important 
is man power in various social and political 
activities The development of the physical 
and mental energies of the people and the 
transformation of these energies into creative 
forces is the supreme end of society 

2 Volche Of Man rosu 


56 per cent, of the total consisting of 92 
million meq and 86 million women as shown 
m the table below — 

India s Man tower lx 1921 
Classes Persons of all ages Persona between 15 <660 

Men m ?G4 0D3 N ° V llh ° nS peroeQ 830 
■Women 15o 86 56 

Total 319 178 56 

Owing to the vastness of her human 
resources India has also the largest volume 
of man power to the world with the excep- 
tnn of China But m proportion to the total 
human resources the man power in lad a is 
only fair as comj ared with other countries, 
under as sho vn below It will be seen that the 
proportional man power in the ten countries 
consideration vanes from C2 per cent i a the 
United States to 51 per cent id European 
Hnss a, as against 56 Rer cent In India whtclt 
stands ninth in the list 

Proportion at Man power in Vanous 
Countries (in millions) * 


Of tho wfarldsarca of 54 2 m lhoq square 
miles India occupies 18 m 11 on square 
miles or 3 3 per cent of the totaL A st 11 
larger proportion of the whole of mankind is 
const tuted by her population which with the 
exception of China represents the largest 
unman resonrces of tho world Of the world s 
estimated population of 1 8oO m 11 ons in 1921 
ln “‘a possessed 31 J millions or ,17 per cent 
The period of life between the age? of 
15 and 60 may be regarded as tl e most 
active in the creation of social values and 
persons of this period may be said to 
tepresent a nation s man power From this 
Tie ^ point, the volume of India s man po ver 
,n 1921 amounted to 178 million persons or 


trance 1DU 39 

i-D'land 
t Wales 1911 36 106 

USA 19 0 106 33 7 

Bele um 1910 7 1 
Span 1910 2i 4 

Germany 19 0 04 17 7 

Japan 19 1} oG 161 

Itay 19 tl 02 

Ioda 19° 319 92 

Russ a 19 0 90 191 
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3 Workers A>d Dependants 
Of the 3M millions ot India’s population, 
occupational statistics are available for din 
millions of which 46 per cent are workers 
and 54 per cent dependants Assuming that 
the remaining 3 millions have the same 
proportion of workers and dependants, the 
number of dependants would amount to lid 
millions aud of workers to 146 millions, the 
latter consisting of 100 million men and 46 million 
women (Census of India , 1921, Report, 1 
2 84 85) . .. 

In comparison with other countries, the 
proportion of workers to dependants does 
not seem to be unfavourable to India, as 
shown in the table below It will be seen 
that the proportion of workers to dependants 
in the nine countries under consideration 
varies from 55 per cent in France to 4L per 
cent in the United States as against 46 in 
India, which stood fourth in the list 

Proportion of Workers to Dependants m 
the Chief Coantries * 

, Workers Dependant 


s 

1 Kl 

s| 

c£§ 

9 i 

£§ 

France 

1911 H 39 

21 

55 

18 

Austria 

1910 23 

15 

53 

IB 

Italy 

India 

1911 34 

16 

47 

18 

1921 319 

146 

40 

172 

England & 
Wales 

19U 36 

16 

46 

20 

Germany 

1907 62 

28 

45 

34 

Belgium 

1910 7 

3 

43 

4 

Hungary 

1910 21 

9 

43 

12 

DBA. 

1920 106 

42 

40 

64 


11 must UO IBUiCmwicu tuai. W 

the lack of compulsory primary education, a 
large number of children aged nine were 
eligible for factory work, when the census 
was taken and children aged twelve and 
helping in field work were included among 
active workers in the industrial census 
( Census of India, 1921, Report I 240) If 
these children are excluded from the class 
of workers as in the case of other conntnes 
the pioportional number of workers would 
be much lower 

The figures for workers are, however, too 

nr F.cpn thn numhoy- nt tU o^q.1 


working age period in India K 

India 1921 , Report, I 241), would amount 
to 156 millions or about 49 per cent, of tne 
total, that is, 10 millions more than the 
figures given in the industrial census Dut 
the working period lasts beyond ‘be age 
50 or even 55, the last age being themanmum 
for govermeot officials in India. There is no 
doubt that most of the officials can work and 
often do work efficiently beyond that _a e 
that the period betweea the ages of 15 and 
assumed for man power in general can also 
be safely taken for active work in ffXaW 
occupation's According to this vie . 
number of active workers in India would 
amount to 178 millions . 

The division ol the population into 
workers and dependants is, however, 

or less arbitrary The dependants consist of 

such classes of the people as the fol o " 1Dg ld 
(1) the disabled and inBrm , Ul the da 
and retired, (3) infants and children i, and 
(4) household workers Although the tat 
threB classes may bo classed as depend* ' 
household workers are as active i 
production of social values as any 
class engaged in so called gainful ° CCU P“ . „ 
The number of the active male work«| 
would accordingly amount to 92 million “ 
of the active iemale workers to 86 m 1 « 
instead ol 100 millions and 46 m 11 »ns 
respectively, as given in the indu f”“ 
census Among the 86 million wore 
workers are included 46 million workers 
gainful occupations and 40 million wor 
id households It must be remembered « 
most of the gainful workers are also nou 
hold workers and women begin house 
work much earlier than 15 These ebang 
in the numbers of workers and depends 
would make very little difference 
estimating the proportion of wastage. 


ado ngures lor workers are, nowever, too 
low Even the number of the persons aged 
between 15 and 50 which is regarded by 
tho industrial census to be roughly the 


’Adapted. Annuaire Statistique France, 
>p. 192 93 


4 The Disabled And Infirm 
In every country, there is a class of 
people who are defective or disabled 
have been made senile or infirm throng 
old age. These are the persons w “°, h a *. c 
truly dependants and deserve sympa*“® 
and charitable treatment by society , , 

of the advanced nations have establish 
various forms of social insurance for tD , 
care, but m India such persons still depen 
upon their relatives or on private charity* 
Persons who have reached the a£° 

70 or more might roughly be classed 
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infirm persons. Tho number of such persons 
in India amounled to 5 millions or 17 per 
cent of the total in 1921 (Census of India , 
192 1 Report 1 128) In comparison with 
other countries, the nnmber of infirm persons 
is the smallest in India, as shown in the 
table below It will be seen that the per 
centage of infirm persons in the seven 
countries under consideration vanes from 
4 9 in France to 24 in Germany, as against 
17 in India. 


Persons aged 70 and over in 
various Countries * 


Country 

Year 

Total population Persons aged 
m millions 0 and over 

Number percent- 
in age of 

millions total 

France 

1911 

39 

19 

49 

iVaiy 

England A 

run 

So 

IS 

ST 

'Vales 

1911 

36 

10 

30 

Austria 

1910 

29 

8 

3 0 

Hungary 

1910 

21 

G 

29 

Germany 

1910 

6.1 

lb 

28 

India 

ion 

319 

oO 

17 


The reason why India has the smallest 
number of infirm persons is that her rate 
of mortality is the highest To this must 
also be added the defectives, whose number 
amounted to 8 million in 1921 including 
the ir sane deaf mute blind and lepers 
(Statistical Abstract for British India 1926 
po3) This appears to bo an under estimate 

5 Premature Deaths 

One of the most important causes of the 
loss of India s man power is premature 
death. The average longevity of men in 
India is 24.8 years and of women 24.7 years 
or an unweighted average of *.4 75 
years for both men and women This 
mean age has been practically maintained 
in India with very slight variations 
during the past 40 years as shown 
by the statistics of longevity given below 
It will be seen that the average longevity 
for both men and women was 24 85 years 
w 1881 and fell to 2175 years in 1921 
Ibe variations are so slight that tho average 
longevity may be said to have remained 
practically the same 


Adapted. Annuaire Statisfaque, France 1924 


Average Longevity in India from 1681 
to 1921. * 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

unweighted 

average 

Variation 

Index 

No 

I8S1 

24 o 

252 

24 85 

100 

1891 

24 4 

249 

24 65 

992 

1901 

24 7 

251 

2490 

1002 

1911 

24 7 

24 7 

24 70 

99 4 

1921 

24.8 

24.7 

24 7o 

996 


Compared with other countries tho 
longevity of mean life is the shortest in 
India as shown in the table below It will 
be seen that the mean life in tho dido 
countries under consideration varies from 
556 years in Norway to 44 3 years m Japan 
as against 24 7 years in India Taking the 
average longevity of all other countries 
which is 50 year 1 ! as base the index of 
India s longevity is only 45 


Averago Longevity in Various Countries y 


Country Year 

Norway 1915 

■South Africa 19 0 

Holland 1915 

Pogland and Wales 1910 
{Joited States 1910 

France 1010 

Germany 1910 

Italy 1910 

Japan 1910 

India 1921 


Average 
ongevity 
5oC 
5 j6 
55 1 
ot 5 
500 
485 
47 4 
470 
443 
24 7 


Index 

No 

lit 

111 

110 

103 

100 

97 

On 


It is thus seen that in order to keep up 
her social population India has to spend 
122 percent more energy than the average 
<>f other countries under consideration The 
t'eal loss to tho country i« however still 
higher If the first fourteen years of child 
hood forming tho debit side of life are 
Subtracted the man power period becomes 
<mly about II years m India as against 36 
Irears in other countries It might be 
Pointed out here that the low mean life m 
India also cuts down the old ago period 
As compared with other countries This 
Consideration would however make so little 
difference in calculations that it might be 
Neglected It is thus seen that the average 
active period of India s manhood or woman 
flood is only 31 percent as compared with 
that in other countries But the actual loss 
is still greater Sinco the usefulness of a 
Person to society increases with his growth 


» Census ot India lJ^l Report 1 128 
t Annuaire btausUgue France 1924 p205 
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in knowledge and experience be becomes 
more valuable in the later periods than m 
the former The average man or woman in 
India does not get the chance of acquiring 
this higher social usefulness 

6 Useless Mothehhood 


The propagation of race is a natural 
phenomenon But the number of women 
who tale part in the propagation of 
children vanes in time and place The 
progress of hygiene and medicine has 
decreased the death rate in almost all 
advanced countnes within the last half a 
century or more and at the same time 
there has been a gradual diminution m the 
birth rate as shown in the table below It 
will be seen that in the course of fifty years 
the average birth and death rates in eight 
European countries fell from the quiquenmal 
averages of 372 and 2 97 percent for the 
years 1871 75 respectively to 253 and 167 
percent in 1921 The birth arid death rates 
in India varied from the averages of 358 
and 274 per cent for 188o 90 respectively 
to 3 Oo per cent in 19 *1 

Variations in Birth and death Rates in Various 
Countries 1870 7 o to 19 * 


Country 

Births per 100 
In^abi ants 

Deaths per 100 
Inhabitants 

England 

1871 to 

1921 

1871 75 

1921 

and W ales 

3 5o 

224 

2-20 

1-21 

Germany 

389 

2GL 

282 

1 48 

Austna 

3 93 

2-28 

3 26 

171 

Hungary 

428 

229 

454 

193 

Belgium 

326 

2 19 

234 

13a 

France 

25j 

2 07 

2 50 

1 77 

Span 

3G5t 

30o 

3 09t 

215 

Ilaly 

369 

3i4 

305 

1 75 

Aveiace 

372 

2 r 3 

297 

1 67 

India 

35S§ 

3 22 

2 4§ 

3<JG 


Now m the ideal condition of society 
fecundity should be adaptative te regulated 
according to social needs. Most of the 
countries scarcely need any increase in 
population UDlesa for purposes other thao 
social welfare and such an ideal condition 
has been more or less achieved by France 
T1 o population of India is already too largo 
to ne«d any augmentation at least for the 
next halt a century Her buth rate could 


, n , a “" a re France, VF2 

ami ociuianj Hungary trance 

ana luij a* nf»ly ron«i tui d 
+ tur 18CG- 0 § tor lS8o-90 


be adapted to her deate rate with a small 
margin for safety If her death rate could 
be brought down from 3 06 percent to 1 67 
percent, which is the average death rate of 
the countnes under consideration her birth 
rate could also be reduced from 32* per 
cent to 1 67 per cent that is her birth 
rate could be decreased by 51 per cent In 
other words 49 per cent of the women 
annually undergoing motherhood in India 
conld be saved from unnecessary 
gestation and lactation and the consequent 
troubles 

At the birth rate of 3 22 per cent the 
number of mothers in India would amount 
to 10 2 millions xn 1921 out of which about 
5 million women could thus be saved from 
unnecessary motherhood It must be 
remembered that the largest number of 
the infants born every year die before they 
reach childhood or youth anyway The 
extent of loss to a mother through the loss 
of her child can not be determined in 
material terms But if the gestation lactation 
rearing and devitalising cause a mother to 
lose at lea t six months of her time the 
loss to India through 5 million unnecessary 
or unsuccessful mothers would amount to 
the productive and creative energy of £» 
million women a year 


7 The Old and Retired 

There is another class of so called depen 
dant persons who have retired from active 
participation in gainful occupations, but 
who aro still useful members of society A« 
persons between the ages of GO and 
might roughly represent this class Th 0r8 
weie 114 million such persons or 3 6 P 0r 
cent of the total in India in 1921 {Census 
of India 1921 , Report 1 128 Adapted ) As 
compared with other countries the proportion 
of old and retired persons in India 13 
the smallest in the world as shown 
the table below It will be «een that the 
proportion of the old and retire 0 

persons in the nine countries under coo 
aideration vanes from 7 7 per cent. 
Franco to 4 3 per cent in the United States 
as against 3 G per cent m India The 
proportion of such persons in the Unite 
Slates is due to the fact that a large nu o be ^ 
of her population are immigrants, who weDl 
there in the pume of their life but in I ndw 
it is due to premature death 
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Proportion of Old and Retired Persons 
in Various Countries 


Country 

\ear Percentage of total 

France 

1911 

77 

Italy 

1911 

G5 

Japan 

1913 

57 

Hungary 

1910 

53 

Austria 

1910 

53 

England andWales Ull 

51 

Germany 

1910 

57 

United States 

1920 

43 

India 

1921 

36 

Owing to education and 

experience in 

liferent branches 

of social 

activities, this 


class of people is a source of great benefit 
to every country But India is deprived of 
their experience for two reasons — First 
owing to the lack of facilities for education 
and training either as children or as adults 
they fail to acquire in the active period of 
their life the same socially beneficial ox 
perience as in other countries Second there 
scarcely exists any organisation for utilising 
their experience for social purposes Although 
a fow of them are engaged in different kinds, 
of social woik the experience of the majority 
of them is lost to the country 


8 Infants and CtliLDRLN 


Children aro the most important of tho 
human resources of a country Becauso of 
their helpless condition, society owes them 
both duty and sympathy Moreover as they 
aro the prospective members of society the 
conservation and development of their 
physical strength and mental energy aro of 
paramount importance to a nation 

In 192 1, tho number of children under 
the ago of 15 amounted to 124 millions or 
31 per cent of the total population of India. 
In comparison with other countries India 
has the largest pioportiou of children, 
shown m the table below It will be 
seen that tho proportion of children under 
15 varied from 2o3 per cent in trance to 
354 per ccut in Japan, as against oO per 
cent, in India 

Propoition of Children in Various Countries* 
Total popula F« r-ocs under lo 
tioum millions ycais cf ace 
Couatn \ear Number penxnt- 

id a^*> cf 
roiltiocs total 

trance 19U 0 10 2.\i_ 


U) Ih duirtnlinh d<r $taoLin™rrtscbafltn 
Alteryl tdnuua hr bexolkounQ J*. 260, C(»>u* 
' f In-no. I'iJI LtpcrU / . 

• ( ompultd. Un untie 5f<ifi<!il«e rrintr 13.4 


ip 194 JS 


1010 

England and 
Wales 1911 
United States 1910 
Italy 1911 

Germany 1920 

Spain 1910 

Japan 1920 

India 1921 


34 G 
GO 4 
191 
55 9 
3189 


12-2 

11 

294 

117 

172 

G7 

198 

J240 


305 
319 
336 
340 
350 
35 4 
390 


Of these 124 million children, 40 millions 
or 126 per cent, of the total population wero 
under tho age of 547 millions or 14 8 per 
cent were between 5 and 10, and 37 
millions or 116 per cent were between 10 
and 15 as shown below — 


Classification by age of Children in India 1921* 


Ages 

Number in 

Percentage of 


millions 

total population 

05 

40 

12b 

5 10 

47 

148 

10 15 

37 

116 

Total 

124 

39 


By far the major part of the physical 
strength of tho children, especially of the 
infants remain' undeveloped or is lost to 
the country What the infants need are 
sufficient nutrition and proper care But the 
supply of milk has becorno notoriously in- 
sufficient id agricultural’ India as compared with 
industrial England or Germany Moreover, 
the extreme poverty of the majority of the 
people, from onc-third to two thirds of whom 
are estimated to bo on the verge of starva- 
tion, scarcely gives any opportunity for 
proper nutrition to the infants To this 
roust be added tho ignorance of proper sani 
tation It is no wonder that infant mortality 
is the highest in India, as shown m tho 
table below It will be seen that while tho 
infant mortality vanes from \ 5 per 100 
childien born alivo iu England and Males 
to IGR in Japan it reaches as high as 19 4 
in India 


Infant Molality in Various Countnes-T 
Country Year Per 100 Children 


born living 

Fngland and Wales 19 "A 7 5 

France 19 ">4 8 5 

Belgium ]922 J07 

Germany 19 >4 J08 

Spam 1923 145 

Paly 1013 Ihl 

Japan 19 >2 166 

India 19 >1 


•Cf n?i.s of led a. 1921 Report. I 123 
t idAiifd AonuAtre Statist qua France 1924. 
p.261 Census ol led a, I r 21 Report, 1 131 
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It has been estimated that over two 
million children die m India every year in 
their infancy, m addition to a large 
number of the still born The number of 
children who die before reaching youth is 
considerable Ten million children die 

between the ages of 10 and 15 But the 
number of those who suffer from ill nutri- 
tion and bad sanitation is much larger than 
those who succumb They are left as life- 
long victims either to succumb soon after or 
to carry on their life process m broken 
health and spirit to the detriment of the 
wealth and welfare of the country 

Equally important is the loss arising from 
the lack of conservation and development 
of the mental faculty of India s vast child- 
hood The period of childhood is more or 
less indefinite but it might be said to extend 
from 5 to 14 inclusive, as has been assumed 
in this study Now, in almost all civilised 
countries, there exists free and compulsory 
primary education for children, although the 
period of such educatiou diflers m different 
countries Under her present political and 
economic conditions if it is assumed that 
the penod between 5 and 10 should form 
the period of compulsory primary education 
m India, the number of children eligible for 
primary education would amount to 47 
millions, of whom only 6 millions were 
receiving primary education in 1921, and 41 
million children remained without any provi- 
sion for education 

In comparison with other countries the 
number of children in primary schools in 
proportion to those of school gomg age is the 
smallest in India, as shown in the table 
below It will be seen that in five countries 
for which statistics are available, the number 
of cb ldren attending primary schools as 
compaied with those of school goingagevanes 
from 92 per cent, in Denmark to 7b per cent 
in Sweden, as against 12 per cent in India 

Number of bchool age children in Primary 
Schools in Certain Countries. * 

Country Year School ago Children in 

children Primary schools 


The number of children m primary 
compared with those of the 
school age is large also in other countries, 
although accurate statistics for them are not 
available Some rough idea may, however, 
be bad from the number of children in 
primary schools as compared with those 
under 15 years of age as shown below It 
must be remembered that the period of age 
for primary education differs in different 
countries It will be seen that the Dumber 
of children in primary schools as compared 
with those under 15, was 35 per cent in 
Germany, 47 per cent in France, 43 per 
cent in Japan and only 5 per cent ur 
India 

Children in Primary Schools compared 
with those under 15 in Certain Countries * 


Country Year 


Children Children in pri- 
under 15 schools 
m millions No in Percentage 
millions of total 


19"0 

17 

9 

53 

1910 

119 

56 

47 

1921 

10 8 

86 

43 

1921 

124 

60 

5 


other countries like 


France 
Japan 
India 

In comparison with 

the United States where compulsory edu- 
cation extends up to the age of 14 or more, 
there should be added to tbo 47 million 
children in India another 37 million children 
between 10 and 15 of whom only 1 G millions 
were receiving secondary education in 1921 
It is thus seen that out of 84 million children 
between 5 and 15, only 7 G millions received 
primary aDd secondary education, and the 
mental faculty of the remaining 7b 4 million 
children remained undeveloped and was more 
or less lost to the country 

But the period of general and technical 
education extends much further than the age 
of fourteen in most of the countries, and in 
this respect also, the number of students in 
India is insignificant Ihe total cumber of 
students in all institutions in India amounted 
to 83 millions or 3 42 per cent of the total 
population in 1921 ( Indian Year book 1922 

p 45 1 ) When it is considered that there * s 


FnglandA 

housan 

\\ ales 

1920 

5931 

Scotland 

1920 

7b0 

Denmaik 

1921 

4u0 

Sued en 

1921 

920 

Austria 

1910 

4819 

India 

19M 

47 000 


thnnsnn^J Yu — , yv.«» l . K o uu system or aauit education in India, the 
thousands thousands „| : total loot of facilities for education and traminc 


5199 


414 

708 

4014 

fOOO 


Annuairt ^tatistiquT~j<rance, 


87 
87 
92 
76 
83 
12 
V Aid 


becomes £ 


still more apparent 
P Lsoificilm Work 
The lack of sufficient work for 
people is a common complaint in India. 


the 

The 


1024 l ’ mM,rC 


Slatishque France, 
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wort done by the average cultivator in the 
Punjab does not represent more than lhO 
davs’ work in the year (Census of India, 
1921 Report , 1 245 ) The present writer s 

investigation in the United Provinces and 
Bengal in 1925 also showed that the average 
peasant or artisan does not have wort for 
more than 7 month 0 in the year 

The other classes of the people fare scar- 
cely better Unemployment among the 
middle classes i& a well known fact and has 
already received the (as yet fruitless! attention of 
several provincial governments The Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay and Madras have the 
reports of their commissions on unemploy 
meat under consideration 

Nothing is definitely known about the 
extent of unemployment among workers in 
organised industries But some idea of it 
may be had from a few facts First 
absenteeism has been found by the Bombay 
Labour Office to amount to 10 per cent or 
more in Bombay factories. Second labour 
turn over amounts to about 100 per cent in 
some of the mills at Malras as noted by 
the present writer in Factory Labor in 
India Third strikes and lockouts caused 
270, 423 workers a loss of 12 578 129 workiog 
days m 1925 i e., an average of 46 days per 
worker ( Labour Gazette Bombay 1926 pp 
779 82) 

It is thus seen that there exist both 
underemployment and unemployment among 
all classes of people in India and they have 
scarcely sufficient wort for more than 6 or 
7 months in tne year It may be very con 
servatively said that the average man or 
woman in gainful occupations in Iadia loses 
about 4 months in the year In other words 
out of 92 million men and 4l> million 
women engaged m gainful occupations only 
61 2 million men and 30 6 million women 
might be said to be actually employed 
throughout the year 

10 Sickness and Diseases 

The prevalence of diseases in India is an 
acknowledged fact Epidemics like cholera, 
small pox, and influenza are blways present 
in some part of the country or other Bnt 
the most common diseases devitalising India’s 
manhood are endemics like malaria, hookworm 
and tuberculosis 

Malaria, which was once restricted to the 
districts of Lower Bengal has now spread 
almost all over the country, causing the 
death of 1300 000 persons per annum 
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Tuberculosis is found in large industrial 
centres, especially in the overcrowded slums 
The prevalence of hookworm has been 
revealed by investigation, and it has been 
found that practically all the rural population 
in Madras and 70 per cent of the population 
in Bengal are infected with hookworm 
[Report of the Indian Industrial Commission 
1916 18, p 162) To these must also be 
added the weakness or sickness arising from 
insufficient nutrition or starvation on the 
part of the majority of the population, which 
has been variously estimated to be one third 
to two thuds of the entire population, as 
noted before 

Aside from death what is the annual. loss 
of India s man power resulting from sickness 
and starvation, is hard to determine But 
there are instances in the Ceylon and Darjeeling 
tea gardens showing that the output of the 
labour forces has increased by 25 per cent, 
as the result of the hookworm treatment with 
vermifuges ( Report of Indian Industrial 
Commission 1916-18 p 162) Considering 
the prevalence of starvation and sickness 
throughout the countiy, it may be very 
safely estimated that at least one fourth of 
man power is lost to the country from those 
causes This means that out of 61 2 million 
men and 306 million women nominally 
employed in the production of national 
wealth in India, only 45 9 million men and 
23 million women are actually and efficiently 
employed 


11 Ignorance and Inexperience 

Attempts have been made to show the 
industrial inefficiency of the workers in 
India as compared with those in other 
countries. It has been pointed out that 
2622 factory workers at Madras would 
produce the same thing as 932 factory 
workers at Lancashire thus indicating that 
262 Indian workers are equal to one British 
worker ( Qt Pari Papers, 1909, Vol 63 Cd 
4519 pp 31314 ) It has also been shown 
that in 1923 the average production of coal 
per worker in mines was 98 tons in India 
as against 226 tons in England thus proving 
that J3 miners in India are equal to one 

S r p a i ) D8 d Ind,an Coal SMtsh <*. 

Now, the present writer has shown in his 
book on Factory Labor m India the fallacy 
of such comparisons without taking into 
consideration the conditions of work raw 
material, machinery management and social 
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and other conditions in the two countries 
Regarding raining labor, it might be pointed 
out that if 23 Indian miners be equal to 
one English miner on the basis of production, 
the same argument would make 29 English 
miners equal to one American miner, as the 
annual production of coal per miner, is 665 
tons in tbe United States as against 226 tons 
in England — a conclusion which would be 
regarded as absurd The present writer has 
also shown in his book on the Hindustani 
Workers on the Pacific Coast that the Indian 
worker is as efficient as any Japanese, Chinese 
Mexican American, and Canadian worker 
Tbe fact remains, however, that owing to 
ignorance and inexperience, the production 
of an Indian worker under the present 
conditions does not amount to more than 
half of what is generally produced in 
America or Europe In tbe same way, it 
has been pointed out by the present writer 
in his Production m India that agriculture 
in India is only 86 percent as efficient as the 
average production in the world But compared 
with mo«t of the European countries, it 
would be scarcley more than 50 per cent as 
efficient It might, therefore, be roughly 
concluded that tbe per capita production in 
India is only halt of that m other advanced 
countries 

Now apart from ill health, the funda 
mental cau'e of inefficiency is the lack of 
education and training, as indicated by 
illiteracy lhe total number of literate 
persons inindiain 1921 was 226 millions If it 
be assumed that b 3 million students in that 
year were among the literate and that the 
remaining 143 millions belonged to the class 
between 15 and 00, still out of 178 million 
worker* 1537 millions or 93 per cent were 
illiterate In comparison with the workers 
in other countries, the Indian workers are 
tbe most ill terate as shown below It will bo 
seen that the percentage of illiterate persons 
between 15 and GO vanes from 03 in 
Germany to 30 6 in Italy, as against 92 in India 
Illiterate Persons between 15 and 60 in 
Various Countnes * 


Country Year Percentage 

of illiterates 

Germany 1910 03 

Holland 1910 1 0 

Trance 1910 47 

Belgium 1910 89 

Italy 1905 300 

India 1921 92 0 


• Annuairo btatutique, fiance. p 2147 


The loss of 25 per cent, of efficiency has 
already been ascribed to ill health or sickness 
and diseases Tbe other 25 per cent must be 
ascribed to ignorance and inexperience or 
lack of education and training That is, out 
of 612 million men and 30 6 mtllion women 
engaged in productive processes, tbe work 
of another 15 3 million men and 7 b million 
women must respectively be subtracted 

12. Househoid Workers 
Out of 86 million women between 15 
and bO, 40 millions are household workers, 
as noted before All of the household 
workers are regularly employed. The lo e s of 
their energy or labor arises from two causes 
First, they are as much subject to sickness 
and diseases as the workers in other occu- 
pations in India Second, they lose as moch 
time owing to the lack of education and 
training as those engaged in so called gainful 
occupations Husking, milling, washing and 
similar other household works are so primitive 
in India that the women in Iodia can scarcely 
accomplish half as much work as the women in 
other advanced countries during the same period 
of time Anyway, they cannot be expected to 
be more efficient than the men and women 
in other occupations in India Thus partly 
owing to sickness and diseases and partly 
owing to ignorance and inexperience, the 
household workers lose about balf of 
their efficiency That is, out of 40 million 
women m household work, only 20 millions 
might be said to be effectively employed 

13 Extlnt op Wastage 
It is difficult to estimate with any pretence 
to accuracy the extent of India's total 
wastage in human resources including man- 
power A very rough idea may, however, 
be bad from a few chief sources of wastage 
First, the most important source of 
wastage is the lack of conservation of the 
physical strength and mental faculty of l- 4 
million children, consisting of 40 millions 
under the age of 5 47 millions between the 
ages of 5 and 10 and 37 millions between the 
age3 of 10 and 15 That most of tbe children 
have no proper nourishment and care is seen 
by tbe annual death of 2 million infants 
before they reach the age of one year and 
also by the death of 10 million children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 Out of 
million children botneen 5 and 10, only 
millions receive primary education and out 
of 37 million children between 10 and 
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uly 1 6 millions receive secondary education. 
Thu's through lack of provision for proper 
nutrition and sanitation as well as for 
adequate education and training India loses a 
very large part of the physical strength and 
mental faculty of 124 million children, 
forming 39 per cent of her total population 
Second, India's womanhord consists of 
86 million persons between the ages of 15 
and bO, thus forming 5h per cent of her 155 
million women of all ages Of these 8C 
million women, 4G millions are engaged in 
gainful occupations aod 40 millions in louse 
hold work Of the 4o millions gainfully 
occupied insufficiency of work causes a loss 
of tabor equivalent to one-third of tbo *otal 
number i e., 15 3 millions Of the remain 
mg 30 it millions in gainful occupations and 
40 millions in household woik sickness and 
disea'es cause a loss of labir equivalent to 
one forth or 17 0 millions and ignoranceand 
inexperience another one-fooith or 17 0 
millions and useless motherhood still another 
25 millions. In other words, out of bfi 
million women the labor or energy 
resources of about bO million women might 
be said to be lost 

Thud, of the total number of 92 million 
men between 15 and r0, there occurs a loss 
of labor or energy from several causes and 
this loss might be estimated to be equivalent 
to the following amounts (1) insufficient 
work- one third or 333 millions (2) sickness 
and diseases -one fourth of the remainder or 
16 1 millions, (3) ignoranceand inexperience 
•another one-fourth or 16 l millions In other 
words out of 92 m llion idpd India lo c es 
the labor or energy of Gt 5 million men 
It is thus seen that out of the total roan 
power of 178 million persons, consisting of 
92 million men and 86 million women India 
loses annually the labor or energy resources 
equivalent to 459 millions through insuffici- 
ent woib 32 9 millions through sickness and 
diseases another 32 9 millions through ignoraoco 
and inexperience and 2 5 millions through 
useless motherhood, as shown in the table 
below In other words, the labor or energy 
resources of 114 million persons, or 64 per 
cent, of the total man power, is annually lost 
to the country 


Ignorance and 

inexperience 153 176 329 

Useless motherhood „ 25 25 

Total 612 531 114.2 

To this must also be added the loss of 
the major portion of the energy of 7 million 
persons between bO and i0 whose valuable 
knowledge and experience could be very well 
utilised for social benefit through adequate 
means The last but not the least wastage 
of India s roan power comes through prema 
ture dealh The mean length of life in India 
isabiut247 years as against 50 years in several 
advanced countries and as compared with 
these countries India thus lose3 112 per 
cent more of her energy in order to 
preserve her social population But what 
is of the greitest impirfance is that the 
average period of activity for India s man 
power is only 11 years as against 36 years 
in other countries 

14 Conclusion 

India is immensely rich in natural and 
human resources but still she is tho most 
indigent, illiterate and helpless country m 
the world The fundamental cause of her 
backwardness in social political and industrial 
development is the inability to conserve 
and utilise her human resources including 
roan power Practically the major part of 
the physical strength and mental energy of 
her children remains undeveloped and about 
two-thirds of her man power are unutilised 
Moreover, the average active period of the 
life of her men and women is only 30 per 
cent, of that in other adranced countries 
It is the wastage of her human resources 
which have led to her moral, mental and 
material degeneration 

The reason why India still holds an 
apparently high position in the world is 
threefold — First, the richness of her social 
heritage, which once made her a leading 
country in the civilised world still carries 
some prestige Second the vastness of her 
area and population has made her important 
as a market for the purchase of raw materials 
and for tho sale of finished products. Third, 
the control of her government, industry and 
education by an advanced and powerful 
nation 


WisT.or Of I-rons Mtirowm But the ancient civilisation indndinc 

Causes of Men "Women in Total in fo'kways, lores institutions laws religious! 

wastage in millions millions millions philosophy and art, have become antiquated 

Insufficient woih 30 6 153 459 and obsolete and can scarcely equip her men 

Sickness and diseases 1C3 17 6 329 and women for the struggle of modern life 


ol— 2 
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The abundance of her raw materials has 
invited foreign exploitation rather than led to 
the prosperity of her own people And 
foreign domination can scarcely be helpful to 
the development of her national life. 

The most important problem of India 


is that of the conservation and utilisation? 
of her humaa resources It is the develop- 
ment of the physical strength and men tab 
faculty of her population upon which depend 
her national prosperity, political development 
and social progress 


THE REVIVAL OF INDIAN ART AND THE LUCKNOW 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Bt SDNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI m a (Calcutta) d lit (lo\do\) 
Khaira Ptofcssorof Inhan Linguistics, Calcutta Unnersity 


I N the heat and hurry of our endeavour to 
win political emancipation we are very 
often apt to lose sight of a great many 
vital problems in our national well being 
In the present disturbed and unbalanced 
state of our country we cannot view anything 
except from the stand point of politics or of 
economics which is the basis of politics 
Our political leaders great and small aro in 
the forefront, and they want to instil in us 
a sense of our right to live and to be free 
and they are eager to tale us with them in 
striving to realise this right. We must get 
along to get on We aro lacking in the 
world’s goods, wo are poor we are not 
masters in our own homo. We have lost 
enough time already we caunot adord to 
waste any raoro tune in thinking we must 
take up tho obvious that presents itself to 
cur eye and promises immediate return A 
superficial education and that to not on any 
sano line lias given usaa enormous confidence 
xn onr own ways of thought and action W o 
do not c-ro to retlcct on our true needs and 
requirements, viowing them both absolutely 
and in tho light of history Our political 
leaders to whom we have largely abandoned 
tho i ower to shape our courses for us have 
to our delight generally proved themselves 
to bo truly democratic in accompanying us 
and pu lung us along to where wo drift in 
our lnLttia, and hut rarely trying to draw 
us away to whero we should go Tho result 
1 as been that with our apparent political 
education and our widen read political 
woven cuts we have achieved precious little 
in tho constructive work of nation building 


even m those spheres where there is no- 
question of external forces over which w» 
have no control We are gaining in political: 
consciousness perhaps, but we seem to bo- 
losing in cultural sense and m real national 
consciousness Onr notions of the life anal 
freedom which is our aim are now not o! 
the clearest Catchwords now dominate onr 
thooghts and direct onrplan of action tinder 
the hypnotising influence of these catchwords 
we put, for instance literacy above culture, 
and machines over men But fortunately wr 
bavo had the blessing of God on us in the 
guidance of a number of clear visioned men, 
our saints and sages and thought leaders who- 
have told us each according to his lights ana 
with reference to his own special field what 
we should strive for for tho profit of 
our soul Their views generally aro ridiculed, 
and occasionally they are given a tardy ana a 
chary reception not through conviction but 
through an embarrassing appreciation fr 0 ® 
tho West, (he valuations of which we consciously 
or unconsciously all accept Sometimes tho 
personal appeal of a teacher compels fbe 
homage of tho mass which can DC 5 er 
properly appreciate his teachings Whether 
they succeed in this way in gaming a bcarto? 
from tho peoplo or not is a different question 
but all honour to these men who cry halt 
to us in our aimless advance to these trow 
nation builders who force us to ponder on 
our ideals and thereby to cODserre a» 'roll ** 
to break and build anew m a discriminate 

M-T 

I ifo is not a simple thing e»pc cl# *** 
civilised life , it is a blend of many conn h* 16 * 
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^and many forces, and it mirrors itself through 
many and various expressions which again 
xellect upon it m its further development 
Among these forces and expressions Art is 
one of the most obvious and most important 
Bat unfortunately m India more than in any 
other country no other element of culture 
has been more neglected than this one In 
literature there has been a certain amount 
progress in the modern Indian languages 
'especially in Bengali and the Indian spirit 
in literature did not uodergo any brusque 
■check or decay rather it has obtained a 
fuller life and has transfigured itself by a 
vivifying contact with the modern spirit of 
’West The story has been different with 
■regard to the plastic arts it has been one 
of decay and degeneration both on the fine 
and the industrial sides The harmony of 
Indian life and culture the good and the 
beautiful and the true in it— found is most 
natural and beautiful expression through line 
and form and colour in painting in architec 
■tare, in sculpture and in the objects made 
'by the hand of man which we require for 
our daily life— in the staffs that we wear 
in the pots and pans that we cook in or at 
from m the temple furniture with which we 
carry on the ritual of our faith and in the 
thousand and one other articles big or small 
which civilised man has evolved to live in 
*comforL But all that beauty is fast becoming 
-a thing of the past Want of the power of 
appreciation of what India achieved in the 
realm of Art which was largely engendered 
m us by our Western Art teachers both 
by their contemptuous silence or active 
'Condemnation of Indian art and by our being 
brought face to face with *hc very obviously 
successful Renaissance and post Renaissance 
urt of Europe undermined the necessary 
faith in a national art amODg our intelligentsia 
and commercialism and competition from the 
West which began to pirate our Indian 
motifs and flood with cheaper and inferior 
machine made copies of the articles of daily 
use our markets which so long u«ed to be 
■supplied with superior and tinly artistic hand 
mado goods, gave the death blow to our 
industrial arts. In the general decay the 
great folk art that we po sensed could not 
but vanish The result has been that while 
we think we are advancing in nationalism 
we have been becoming bankiupt in our 
national culture in her Art India has well 
xugh become a province of Europe at d a 
wery eighth rate province too — instead of 


remaining if no longer the insptrei of other 
lands, at least independent and original 
maintaining the stamp of her national ideals 
and her culture and his ory in her Art as 
much as Japan and China have continued 
to do To have to acknowledge our in 
fenonty in this most beautiful expression of 
our national 1 fe even where the inferiority 
does Dot really exist, is avery great humiliation 
indeed It only requires a true training 
in Art a new perspective which is not 
at all blindly national but is also the pers 
pective for viewing all art, no matter of 
whatever age or nation — to realise the 
greatness that is in Indian Art But this is 
a matter which does not give any qualms 
to the conscience of our political leaders 
who are all burning with agrert zeal to see our 
motherland great and glorious and above all 
free from all humiliation It does not seem 
to occur to the majority of people that for 
a nation otherwise handicapped by absence 
of political freedom her greatest source of 
strength is her National Culture But we do 
not have the eyes to see where this culture 
fiuds her abode 

Fortunately however the much needed 
change in the angle of vision has come into 
our country It was late in coming— but 
better late than never The attempt to 
conserve all that is good in our national art 
traditions and to revive it by studying and 
assimilating both the spirit and the technique 
instead of throwing it overboard fay cold 
neglect has manifested itself in several 
groups of artists art critics and art lovers in 
India. The history of this picking up of a 
great national heritage is not a very old one 
and the tale may be told some day by 
those who have been intimately connected 
with it The inspiration came from two 
meD and their names deserve to be en 
shrined m the records of India s culture as 
of two of her greatest benefactors who 
helped her to know herself and to find 
herself They are E B Havell and Aba 
nmdranath Tagore We have a saying 
Daityakule Prahlad— a miracle of a saint 
like Prahlad a may happen even in the tribe 
of the avowed foes of the Gods E B 
Bavell great name in the study of Indian 
Art was Principal of the Government School 
of Art m Calcutta and he was unlike 
the u«ual run of Principals of art 
schools in those days in India (and outside 
India) who pinned their faith on the dogma 
that tbeie was no tiue ait outside of Ancient 
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Greece and Modern Europe In the early 
years of the first decade of this century he 
sought to wean his Indian students from an 
unintelligent, slavish spirit of homage 
to European art in his school to the 
serious study of the neglected and maligned 
ancient art of their country to act as a 
magnet to draw out their own latent powers 
Mr Havell approached the problem in the 
spirit of a true lover of Art who was - con 
vinced Of the value of Indian Art as a 
great heritage of humanity that deserved td 
be fostered for equally great or evtsn greater 
achievements in the future But straoge to 
say his endeavohrs were misunderstood, and 
our intellectual snobdom toot up a hostile 
attitude, and a strong opposition even from 
some of our nationalistic organs was all the 
co operation he met with for a time In 
Abanlndranath Tagore the founder of the 
New Indian School of Fainting however, and m 
a nunjber of art lovers and critic'* both 
Indian and Kuropeau in the city of 

Calcutta tfiat Havell found staunch sup- 
porters Dr Abanmdranath Tagore who had 
obtained previously a very good training m 
European methods under some Fnglish 
artists joined the Calcutta Art School as 
vice Principal, .and in this way he ob 
tamed an Opportunity to cO operate with 
Havell in the new reform In the year 1907 
was founded in Calcutta the Indian Society 
of Oriental Arty which quickly obtained an 
influential membership both among Indians 
and buropeans, and wh ch became the 
premier organisation for encouraging Indian 
Art and for reviving it, by its publications 
ot boobs pictures and metal objects and its 
annual exhibitions and by maintaining a 
small school of art and art-manufactures 
ibe establishment of the society as re 
presenting the activities in India on behalf 
°}, he national art took place some ten years 
alter the foundation in 1897 of a similar society 
in japan by that rare artistic spirit Okakura 
uasuzo the Nippon Bijitsuin- J -to bnog the 
Japanese people back to a sense of the 
greatness of their own art, as well as of China 

SwJ3S3“k* lT 01 J° dla - In 1 ‘ ,IH Ha,e11 

published his epoch making book, Indian 

" s th0 first eQ thuaustlc 

vindication of Indian Art , and other critic* 
came forward notauly Aoanda Coomara- 
swamy andOrdbendraCoomar Gangoly Havell 
f s «f Atfanmdramrth 

Indian School ol ‘pa'inUnf "L,™ iff 


artistic world of Europe by a number ot 
sympathetic articles m the Londou Sludur> 
from 1902 ouwards The appreciation of 
Europe produced by reproductions in Havell s- 
articles and by exhibitions in European 
art centres of the work of Jnd an artists- 
did a great deal to allay the pre- 

judice of the Indiau intelligentsia against" 
the national art of their own country, 
ancient, medieval or modern, — a prejudice 
which the Modern Reneiv and its Bengali 
counterpart the Pravasi have been success^ 
fully combating for the last twenty years- 
Meanwhile Abanmdranath lagore was- 
carrymg on his work, nobly assisted by a 
band of young artists who had acknowledged 
him as their master They were silently 
working a renaissance in the world of Art 
in India and thir influence slowly but 
surely was being felt Apathy and even 
hostility have now given place to a sort of 
toleration in most quarters , and with many,, 
the Modern Indian School has been able- 
even to call forth enthusiasm The movement,, 
which started in Bengal with Abanmdranath 
Tagore and his pupils and was for some 
time regarded as a craze or at the best as- 
mere phase in experimentation in Bengal, bas 
gradually been able to evoke proper senti- 
ments iq artists and art lovers outside of 
Bengal and the ideas behind it have be ea 
taken up in many a centre of art education 
in India. The pupils of Abanmdranath, the- 
most prominent of whom are Nandalal Bose*. 
Asit Kumar Haidar Saraarendranath Gupta* 
Kshitindranath Majumdar, and the late 
SureQdranath Ganguli who met an early" 
death after showing great promise, have been 
carrying on the work of their master them- 
selves and through their pupils \a Calcutta and 
elsewhere That adopted daughter of India Sister 
Nivedita, whose life was truly one of dedication 
to the cause of ladian religion and culture was- 
an enthusiastic supporter of tt^e movement 
Abanmdranath retired from the Government" 
Art School m 19 jo after officiating 

as Principal for some time , ao d 

the present Principal Mr Percy Bro*”* 
(who succeeded Mr Havell ), i™ 11 " 

known n3 the author of the e\ etlent 
band book on Indian Punting a Q “ 

of the standard work on Mogh’ii 

Painting is m complete sympathy 
too amis and ideals of his predecessor 

Ia office In 1J16 was formed at the instance 
of Rabindranath Tagore the Vtchitra Society 
at the family residence of tho Tagores i® - 




Yuan Chwang Explaining the Chinese Scriptures &y Mr Aslt K Haidar 
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Calcutta, a society o! literature and art, nucleus of local types of the revived Indian Art. 

with a school of art attached The Vichitra The AiulhraJatnja Kala-sala at Rajaraabendri, 

found its fuller life ia the Visia bharati the State School of Art at Jaipur, tho 

University at Santimketan, Rabindranath's G ivernment School of Art at Lahore, the Art 

educational institution, and the Kala bnaiaiui , School of the Aoanda College at Colombo,, 

the Art Department of the Yisra bharati, the Kala bhavana at IUroda and the Govern- 

under the direction of Nandalal Bose, ment School of Arts and Crafts at Lucknow 

now has become the heart of tho aro among the institutions, old and new,, 
movement in India The Indian Society which now show the working of the new 
of Oriental Art continues to flourish and cpint 

do good work , aod Abamndranath Tagore The work done by each of the above 

continues to take a personal interest in the institutions, and the promise of future good 

Visva bharati Kala bhavana and in the to come ont of them would be an interesting 
Society, and in his residence maintains a and instructive study in the history and 
small school where a few youngmen including prospects of tho building up of the 

some members of his family (some of whom aitistic culture of New India. In the 

have already shown good promise) aro being present paper, I shall try to give some 
trained by tbo master idea of the work tnat is bemg dono IQ 

Calcutta 13 a modern city which bas no the Government School of Arts and Crafts at 

place in the annals of pre- British India. Lucknow which I had the pleasure of 
Tho artistic traditions of Jaipur or Delhi visiting last autumn 

have not been amoDg its inheritance The I have seen tho Government School of 

Santimketan Kala bhavana is but an ofT>hoot Art at Calcntta and I know intimately the 
of Calcutta, so far as its personnel is con- Kala bhavana of the Visva bharati The Luck- 

cerned The result achieved ia Calcutta now School is easily ahead of the above 

and at Santimketan among a few Bengali institutions in its equipment and its arrange* 

artists and a few of their pupils from out men* and it speaks well of the interest taken 

side Bengal has been primarily with people by the Government of the United Provinces 

who aro not members of casteB or guilds in its upkeep and its expansion The 
of hereditaiy craftmen who are in possession Lucknow School was originally started in 

of a tradition in a particular hue When 1911 as a ‘School of Design, as n result of 

the idea behmd the movement is given the an industrial conference held in 1907 at 

opportunity of working in those places Naim lal by Sir Harcourt Butler when be 

which still continue to preserve relics of the was Revenue Secretary to Sir Joha Hewett; 

old artistic tradition, either in fine art or then Lieutenant-Governor Among the objects 
architecture or in tbe crafts Indian Art of this school was ‘to provide instruction in 
may be well assured of a dow and glorious those branches of art, design and handicraft 
career Tho plant which seemed to be which bear on the more artistic trades and pro- 

withenng away would then be counted upon fessions now practised or which may be- 
to produce fresh flowers in the garden of developed in tbe province The name was 
Art HeQce the encouragement of Indian altered to the present one of ‘School of Arts 

Art’ in such old cultural and artistic centres aod Grafts’, and the school was stabilised 

should be hailed with acclamation as an auspi as a permanent institution in 1918 Among 
Clous omen of a rebirth of the artistic soul the usual artistic crafts followed in 

of India. And already there is ample evidence the province it was decided at first to teach 

that such encouragement is forthcoming carpet weaving and stone carving and sculp- 
Exhibitions of Ancient Indian Art— Rajput tare as a matter of course but theso were 
and Hoghul painting old art ware etc, as abandoned, and the Government wanted to 
well as of the works of the Modern Indian concentrate on some special crafts only 
School have stimulated cariosity as well as But there was arrangement to teach painting 
appreciation Pupils of Abanmdranath Tagore in addition to crafts and a painting class 
and their pupils, who have obtained inspiration was also started Mr Nat Heard, A R C A 
at the mainspring of the movement, have was the first Principal It was his interest tha ’ 
been sought and asked to take np work of gradually made tho school the well equipped 
teachiog and organising instruction in Art and efficient institution it developed into, into 

m most places they have been successful m one of the finest art schools in India But he 
creating interest, and even in starting the seeni9 not to bave been interested m fi,” 
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preservation of the traditional character 
■of Indian Art the atmosphere brought in 
durmg his regime was primarily of imitation 
of European designs and motifs rather than 
preservation and adaptation of the old Indian 
ones which bad centuries of history behind 
them or of creating new things on the 
basis of the old ones. This is to be deplored 
as the artistic traditions of the Indian 
craftsman are not dead and effete because 
they are old but still are living although 
languishing for want of support Craftsmen 
of the old school were appointed at first to 
tram up pupils m the school and these latter 


After Mr Heard, the pnncipalship was 
held for short periods by three English 
artists (1923 1925) and in February 1925 Mr 
Asit Kumar Haidar was placed in charge of 
the institution To have a personality m 
Art like Mr Haidar is to ensure the mam 
tenance of the best ideals in an art school as 
results have amply shown Dr James H. 
Cousins m his penetrating note on Mr 
Haidars ait in the volume devoted to the 
latter in 0 C Gangoly’s series of monographs 
on Jlodem Indian Arts says of Mr Haidar 
that he has earned a distinctive place m the 
hierarchy of Indian Artists as a painter who 



Carved Teak wood Couch with Shot S lk Cushion and Bnktprs 
Designed by Mr Asit Kumar Haidar for the Hon Minister of Education D P 


gradually replaced their masters This sort 
of recruitment of teachers was fraught with 
effects both good and evil On principle however, 
there should be closest sympathy and co 
operation between tho master craftsmen of the 
old tjpo and tho artists trained along modem 
lines and there should bo nothing to suggest 
exploitation of the former in tho interests of 
tbo latter any more than tl ere should bo 
exploration in tho academic world of Pandits 
and Maujans of tho old school by scholars 
rSi“ ai .?« Ctl ,'I, lth f modern methods, and tho 
relegation of tl o former to an inferior cadre 
“ s regards pay and position 


whether dealing with mythology and symbo- 
lism with history or with humanity and 
nature invests his work with a pervasive 
sense of the intermingling of tho human 
spirit with the Divine Spirit' 
the resources of a well equipped and 
flourishing institution at his command and 
backed by tho moral support of the men of 
culture of the province amongst whom tho 
most illustrious is tho Minister for Education 
for the United Provinces the Hon bio Bo* 
Rajeswar Bali Sahib and ably supported by his 
subordinates, Mr Haidar bas raised tho 
Lucknow School of Arts and Crafts into ono ot 
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the other extreme of applied art, and the 
achievement of Mr Haidar here has been 
most unique There has been a department 
of Architectural D rawing and Designing which 
used to tram students for the Public W orhs 
Department and the municipahtiea and for the 
feudatory states The practice used to be to con 
fine their work to Anglo Indian architecture’ 
and also to the later decadent architectural 
style of Northern India The quality of the 
teachers and students judging from their 
drawings seemed to be astonishingly high Mr 
Haidar has taken fullest advantage of it, and 
has brought in the study of purer and robuster 
Indian styles with a view to their adoption 
for modern buildings and he has been enun 
ently successful in it He made this department 
prepare a design for the Town Hall of Oral in 
tho Hindu Buddhist Style aud Mr Shab the 
Collector of the place was so pleased with 
it that ho introduced Mr Haidar to the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Tehn(Garhwal) and this 
enabled him to demonstrate in a striking manner 
what his artistic genius can do as an archi 
tectural designer and a town planner In the 
stato of Teliri there is a good old custom 
that when a new Raja ascends the gadh 
he builds a new town in his own name The 
present Maharaja s accession is to be corarne 
morated in this way by founding the new 
city of NarcDdra nagar This city will be 
on the site of an insignificant village called 
Orathali in the Himalayas at a height 



so that these designs were bardlf 
satisfactory Mr Haidar was then entrusted 
with preparing a plan and in paying 
strict attention to the nature of the 
ground and by employing the local style oj 
architecture and proposing a harmomou^ 
distribution and setting of the vanou$>- 
building , he has achieved an artistic triumph; 
which is also a feat from point of view ol 


of 4000 feet between Hnshikcs and Lachman 
Jhola, near Hardwar Hie terraces levelled 
on tho slopes of the mountain for nco fields 
will form tho terrain of tho town •»» Tho 
Maharaja, who 13 an orthodox Hindu had 
plans made for tho town by a number of 
learned Pan hit who prepared their 
designs following tho theories and descriptions 
given m some medieval SanArit work 
without any reference to tho actual 



Silver Image of Sn Lakshmanji Executed m the’ 
, . Govt School of _ , , 

Arts and Crafts Lucknow tor the Raja Sahib oi 
Jaunpur after a Painting by 
Mr Sailendia Nath Dey 


m^ineenn® The tciwa mil visa ti°r UP 0 ^ 
tier along the terraced sides of the h“C 
It will m general effect remind ono 
Borobudar in Java. Tne highost of we 4 ® 
tiers or terraces will bo occupied by 
temple and the houses and shops J' 1 
form a sort of entourage for tho temple The 
templo has been given the dominahb" 
position in tho new town the city 
lU homes for men and its houses 

their meeting and trafficking and pleasure— 
town hall guest house home member* 
quarters, high school hospital market P»<* 
and park will seem to nestle at ho foot o* 
the house of God and be commanded fro® 
s spire. Tho generous provision for ro* a 
lane3 will proveat the coago stion of v 
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medieval city The planning of this town 
as an aitMic thing not losing sight of 
•’engineering and sanitation would seem to be 
an achievement of which any similar insti 
tatioa may be proud. Here is creation in 
the truest sense of the word 
and not the soulless copying 
which has largely been the 
lot of this branch of the Fine 
Arts in India. Thakur Kalyan 
Singh and the senior students 
■of the Architectural Decoration 
and Drawing class executed 
the architectural drawings 
under the guidance of the 
Principal For the encourage 
ment of a national architecture 
support from the state is 
essentia] and even a small 
state Jit® Tehn is in a 
position to work, wonders 
"with the cooperation of a true 
-artist Wo can contrast the 
plight of Hr Sm Chandra 
'Chatterjee m Calcutta that 
enthusiastic worker for a 
revival of Indian architecture 
whose voice has uptil now 
'been a voice in the wildcrnes« 
to which few indeed have paid 
heed— although it is bopefal to 
see that a fe v have heard and 
have sought to pat into practice 
y«s preaching 

The Brass Foundry depart 
«nent of the School is showing 
similar activity under the 
touch of the new spirit and 
the artistic metal work dono 
at the school is quite in 
beeping with the excellence 
of the best old brass work of 
the province A very high level 
-of craftsmanship in artist c 
metal work which was praised 
very roach was shown in a 
■solid silver image o/Laksbraana 
made from a design by 
■Sailendra Vath De an artist of 
the Modern Indian School for 
the Raja Sahib of Jaunpur 
-and so no other specimens of 
brass vork which the present 
writer purchased at the School show both 
in the choice of the design by the Principal 
-and in the execution a remarkably high degree 
of excellence Mr Haidar has introduced 


suitably to the circumstances of the times 
the now craft of preparing half tone line and 
three colour blocks for printing There was 
a department of lithography and photogravure 
printing which has had a fine record in 



Plan of the Proio ed Town of Nirendra nasar in Tehn (Garhwal 
Stat ) des kQcd By Mr As t Kumar Ilaldar 

poster and other printing and tie addition 
of the other and commoner processes nov 
folio ved in reproducing pictures shows tl at 
progress is not divorced from the attempt to 
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Flower and Foliage— Teat-wood Fan el 


tho best and most eflicicnt schools in India It 
^ck mo thutwnh the newly founded University, 
me Sibool of Arts, forms a great centre of culture 
in Lucknow. And when tho proposed College 
of Indian Music is started through tho muni- 
ficence of both Government and the Tahtqdars 
ot Omlh. Lucknow will become onco more a 
premier culture city of India conserving aDd 
dibUibutuig through these thieo institutions 
wl» ? el,tc, i ual nDd scientific cullurc cf the 
Cy , mb *, nat,on w »hthe best that tho in- 
hiw «t d ° lUKUc s P‘>»t of India can 

** lbe hll “ oi »n»ira 

' ■ . ° ‘cnbol has proved l.in self to bo 
oomire dreamer of dreams, no simple artist of 


imagination who only puts into wonderful 
visions of lino and colour tho spirit diriu® 
showing itself through tho human form _an“ 
through the forms of nature. It was a delight 
to see bow ho has put into practical sbap^ 
for tho benefit of both art lover and art 
student, his enthusiastic love for tho Art 
of tbo past and his creativo instinct for new- 
er forms of artistio expression. Imagination, 
and tho innate feel for tho Art which is tho 
product of tho civilisation of tbo people, h*'° 
been wedded to ‘hundred per cent* efficiency* 
Thus in tbo Crafts Departments, tho ®*“ 
sutjects have been infused with tho spirit t>‘ 
Indian Art, and besides, some new crafts b* T ® 
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ibeen introduced Students in tho Carpentry 
■class are producing beautilul lurnituro in 
tta old Indian Style, adapting them 
for modern requirements wherever necessary, 
rmAead ol only turning out, bctoic 
furniture to suit tho Mid \ ictonan 
taste as found in English catalogues Tho 
Ironsmith class was hitherto turning out 
workmen and apprentices for tho railway 
loco shops a very neces ary function 
no doubt, but hardly within tho scope of 
a school of arts and crafts. Tho artistic 
spirit has now been invoked by tho trtist 



tho brilliant red of Jaipur could never bo 
produced at Lucknow, blue being tho only 
colour which tl e) could produce there well A 
teacher of tho Jewellery department was sent 
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Ornamental Tree-cnard m Iron 
Des j.ned by Mr Abit Kumar Haidar 

Principal and we have among other things 
fine tree guards or fire screen frames 
in wrought iron which while being 
Indian m snbject will rival the woik of 
-Japanese designs aloDg similar line 1 * The 
Coppersmith and Jewellery sections wero 
occupied in essaying mutations of 
Fnglish designs in copper ware and silver 
ware bnt here there has been a restoration 
■of old Indian des gns, and a real attempt to 
*u ep " ia high artistic traditions of 
the Indian jeweller The local (Lucknow) 
art of Enamelling is a languishing craft 
and moreover it was not up to the mark 
beside the more famous enamels of Jaipur 
52—3 



Silver l v we of Ant DJ atmv 
Damme i by Mr Uucs-arbcn 
for I no Municipality of Benares 

to Jaipur for training and he has learned 
the craft well and it is hoped that ho «,ti 
bo instrumental in introducing tho art of main, 
mg enamels as fine as those of Jaipur into tl.n 
city of Lucknow thus creating the nucleus of 
another centio of tho art in India, lfroni 
Enamelling and Jewellery Architecture presents 
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get back the Indian spirit in Art Teachers 
hare been sent to Calcutta to learn the aft 
from some of the leading firms there, and 
in future the United Provinces will be able 
partially at least to meet her growing 
demand for craftsmen in this line of 
printing Aloug with this branch of Art 
Printing has been added the cralt ol Artistic 
H ol> binding and a young Telugj artist, 
Clntia \ irabhadra Rao who obtained his 
tiaimng at the Saiitmiketaa Kata bhavana has 
recently beeu placed in charge of the 
teaching (f this new craft. 

The Fine \rts section used to devote 
itself to tie teaching of the usual subject* 


artists, and he is very optimistic in making tb& 
LucLdow School a centre of artists He has 
got an able collaboratorin a higly talented young: 
Bengali artist, Mr Bireswar Sen, who is cul- 
tured aud is an M A in English (Some of Mr, 
Sen’s* work has already been published in the- 
Modern Renew) Mr Sen joined the School m 
February 1926 as Head Master — the former 
Head Master Mr M Ghulam Husain be- 
coming the Vice Principal The enthusiasm 
of the master* ha* infected the pupils, and 
it wa« a great pleasure to see how a dis- 
tinctive school was growing up at Lucknow 
under the inspiration of these two artists. 
The work produced by the Luckuow students; 


- C T*-.h F 39 Thl &A2A? 

l -1 fj* «T ptrg nfcLt T c"sT4 V * 



. , , Proposed Desum for the Bazar 

it Earenilra nagar Ihe kront Elevation of bhops and Gateway 
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modeller of Lucknow, is a teacher at the 
school Mr Haidar here has brought m his 
artistic consciousness in the selection of 
subject 1 * and ho is always watching with 
a careful eye lest the banality or 
even vulgarity of the design would 

make the conscientious execution of the 
craftsman suffer, and is seeking here to make 
the craftsman hate the artist » fineness of 
feeling He has been quite successful here 
also A clay model of Sandalal Bose s. 

great picture Siva mourning for the death of 
Uma has inspite of certain minor divergence 
succeeded in reproducing the spirit of the 
original with creditable fidelity 


Crafts Emporium The latter has now been 
removed from the school building and under 
the new arrangements with Mr Haidar 
gradual!} building up a collection of old 
Indian paintings the I ucknow School of 
Arts and Crafts will m due time bo m 
possession of a Museum of the Fine Arts 
as well as fndustnal Arts as important as 
that of Calcutta or auy other place 

There ire other institutions connected 
with the School tvo m the city of Lucknow 
itself — the evening schools of wood work 
and jewellery and repousse woik at 
Aminabad and tho Chowk — and three in other 
to vns — a brass work school at Bcnaies ard 



Front Elevation of the Temple at Kareodra-nagar designed by Mr Asit Kumar Haidar 


At the All India Fine Arts Exhibition held 
at Lucknow m January 19 9 G Mr Haidar 
demonstrated what ho could do with his 
colleagues and students in the way of 
reconstructing the vision of India s past glory 
in architecture and painting by designing 
40 ** execQ hng a magnificent Ajanta Pavilion 
which now forms one of the perruanen 
exhibits at the School Museum 

The School has been m possession of a 
good collection of art objects — ceramics brass 
ivories etc. — which has been made the nucleus 
of a Fine Arts Museum by Mr Haidar The 
value of a museum for an art school seems not 
to have been properly understood The 
school collection could not be fully utilised 
previously since it formed practically a 
part of the United i rovinces Arts and 


the industrial schools at Eagina and. 
Moradabad 

From the account given above of the 
activities of tbo Lucknow Art School it 
would be apparent that it has already become 
a real centre of Indian Art education m 
Northern India, thanks to the enlightened 
zeal and energy of its Artist Principal The 
United Provinces Government has done a great 
deal more perhaps than any other provincial 
Government has done in this line but one- 
can never do too much for such a good 
caus, The institution ,s amug turning 
? ‘ h » , h ° st , l ‘“ d the Fine as well as 
Industrial Arls to oeer 200 students It is 

ed “ C! “ tl0 ,» a l institution and one of the 

inost efficient But it is curious to find that 
the school has been placed within the 
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.Department o! Industries Uptil 1919 the 
School was under the Director of Public 
Instruction but why the United Provinces 
Government should decide suddenly that 
Education in Art properly belonged to Indusrty 
and Manufacture is beyond comprehension 
Training in arts and crafts which has its 
primary aim in producing objects of beauty 
for those who have the taste and the means 
to enjoy and possess them — at least such is 
the case in India — has been relegated in no 
other province of Iodia to the Director of 
Industries who has quite a distinct field of 
work Industry in the modern sense of the 



term aims at mass production Artistic Crafts 
f manship has far other ideals— it amis at the 
production of an article of both beauty 

and usefulness in which tho joy of tho 

makers creation isendent and in thefoimation 
of which tho maker has not been bustled 

{either by hunger or b> fear To regard tho 
handmade artistry which such inst tutions 

1 roposo to teach and foster from the point 
of view of tl o largo scale manufacturer who 
wants speedy out turn would bo to kill tho 


very institution The most successful Arts 
and Crafts schools — to name two the Royal 
College of Art in London where the cratts 
are also taught, and the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebboy 
School of Art in Bombay— are administered 
by the Education Department No goveri ment 
should regard an art school as an industrial 
concern to be controlled by an Industries 
Department and it should not expect 
it to be a paying concern either under 
ordinary circumstances The necessity of 
art education has been recognised in all 
schemes for general education The United 
Provinces Department of Education maintains a 
class for training drawing teachers for schools 
and this class conducted by an ex student 
of the Lucknow School of Arts and Crafts, 
Mr L M Sen A R C A is held in the Arbi 
School which is officially under the Depart 
mentof Industries This anomaly which certainly 
disguises from the administrators and the public 
the real character of the School should bo 
removed at once and the School of Arts an 
Crafts should once more be restored to me 
Education Department 

Institutions like the Visva bharati Kala 
bbavana the Lucknow School and a few 
similar places help to bring back the self 
respect of those who are sensitive to our 
growing denationalisation in the matter 
of Art— these institutions bring to us tne 
message of hope that after all we are not 
developing into confirmed beggars living on 
the charity of Europe but wo cnD if we 
only will take our stand on our own 
assimilating whatever is necessary for 03 
from foreign peoples. Such institutions 
as a rule do not occupy a big P* ac0 
in fhe national vision especially ' jw 
the atmosphere is Plnlistinical Dm 
nevertheless they are owing to tho subtto 
spiritual mfluenco they exert on tho natl0 ?* 
mind potent factors in moulding tb® 
character of the people And those s * leD | 
workers who are teaching us to realise our* 
selves— our Imhanticss in all its s weeing 
nrd nobility and truth and profundity"! 
through Art deserve tho best gratitudo 01 
tho nation 



EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 

BY NAGEYDRANATH GUPTA 
III 


Kino Edward In Calcutta 

T HE first tune I saw Calcutta was at the 
end of 1875, when King Edward VII 
then Prince of Wales visited India 
My larther had to go to Patna where the 
Prince was to hold a Darbar but he permit 
ted me to join a party proceeding to Calcutta 
We arrivod in the metropolis on the same 
day that the Prince landed at Pnnsep Ghat 
from the troopship Serapis I remember how 
the first sight of the great city impressed 
me from the Howrah side of the Hughly 
and how mv feeling of wonder grow as I 
drovo through the crowded streets to the 
northern part of the city Calcutta was en 
fete ou account of the Royal Yisit and there 
was a great rush of visitors to the city 
Oar first move after leaving our luggage 
and taking some food was to Theatre Road 
where a house had been taken for the 
Maharajkumar of Betiah who wanted to see 
the grand sights in Calcutta and then proceed 
to Patna for the Darbar Tbo Bengali tutor 
of the young nobleman knew us and he 
was to get for us permits to visit the Serapis 
and tho 0 borne , the Royal yacht that was 
accompanying the troopship, and the palaces 
grounds and menagerie of tho ex king of 
Oudh at Metiaburuj, Garden Reach As we 
were sitting with the tutor the Maharajkumar 
rolled m Ho was an enormously stout boy 
of about eighteen gorgeou*lv dressed m 
brocade robes and was about to go out 
somewhere. We left with tho permits in 
our pockets We witnessed the magnificent 
di play of hreworks by Messrs. Brock A. 
Sons, the famous pyrotechnists of Crystal 
Palace, London, on tho xnaidao. 
On the night of the illuminations 

we engaged a hackney carriage bnt were 
held up at Lalbszar a littlo beyond the 
Police Court. Th»re were long queues of 
carnages of all kinds on the main roads 
leading to Chownoghee, for tho police barred 
the roadheads and no carnage could be let 
through until the Royal procession had 
passed We left our carnage and slowly 


worked our way through the press of human- 
ity on the footpaths round the Great Fastern 
Hotel to the Esplanade junction, which 
offered a fine vantage ground There were 
no staring unwinking electric lights in those 
days Coloured lamps of blown glass were 
twinkling in the more pretentious buildings, 
while the humble chirag was flickering else- 
where Gas lights were used at the 
entiances of houses and in some of the 
arches on the roads On the roof of the 

Museum which had not been quite comple- 
ted was a silver canopy reflecting dazzhngly 
a powerful light that was being played upon 
it Chownngheo Road was kept clear by 
troops and the police Slowly the procession 
came m view passing northward from the 
southern end of Cbowrioghee First came 
an escort of British Hussars followed by the 
full squadron of the Viceroy s brilliant and 
stately Bodyguard with jingling spars and 
nodding pennons of light lances held in 
rest The Viceroys State coach and four, 
with English outriders drew all eyes and 
cheers burst out as the Prince of Wales 
passed sitting by the side of Lord North 
brook the Viceroy Tho two figures presented 
a striking contrast tho Prince, short of 
of stature but of broad girth with a beard 
carefully trimmed and a full round and 
jovial face the \ iceroy, long and IcaD, 
pallid and austere looking The prince was 

in uniform with gold lace and wore a gold- 
braided cap with a brim , the Viceroy was 
in plain civilian clothes No one had any 

eyes for the carriages containing the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal and the British 
noblemen who had come out to India with 
the Prince of Wales On another night I 
saw the Prince driving to the Seven Tanks 
Villa at Belgachia, where the Indian gentry 
bad arranged an entertainment for him The 
Prince drove along Cornwallis Street and 
the route through which he passed was 
illuminated 

The Visit to the Serapis and the Osborne 
marked a red letter day in ray calendar I 
had never seen a steamer, let alone aa 
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immense troopship like the Serapis and I 
do not think another yacht like the Osborne 
has ever again been seen in any Indian 
harbour The big liners and the floating 
palaces that are now seen belong to another 
tvpe \n intelligent and courteous sailor 
showed us over the Set apis, and the size 
and dimensions of the monster vessel filled 
me with amazement The big engine room 
was like a great under ground cavern dark 
ind silent though the fire had not been 
drawn and was glowing in the furances like 
the eves of a gigantic afrit I imagined that 
when the lingo piston rods and the machinery 
wert set m motion they must resemble the 
gambols of the jroee- of the Arabian Nights 
The Olotne was as big as a fair sized 
steamer and as both she and the Serapis 
were painted white from the plimsoll line 
upwards they could be easily distinguished 
from the other vessels lying at anchor m 
the river The Royal yacht was a thing 
of beautv and a joy to the beholder, up 
bolstered and furnished in perfect taste with a 
beautiful and harmonious blending of sober 
colours The cushions and linen were em- 
bossed with the Roval Arms and bore the 
monigram AAV ( Ubert and Victoria) 
lho Osborne w as built in the lifetime of the 
Prince Consort 

The public were not admitted into the 
grounds of the ex king of Oudh except for 
a single day in ti, 0 year but iu honour of 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to Calcutta 
tho grounds were thrown open to the public 
for three day* but passes had to be obtained 
or admission There was a large number 
rf visitor-, on the dav that we went to Garden 
Hcach There were fonr or five palaces and 
mo ex-king divided his time between tbc-=e 

ZwTL of ono palaco was 

shown to the visitors and wo saw some 

?on<w U,, Ti furn, ! uro nnd Iar2 ° collection of 
a? JJ, l>,,laC0 cccupied by the ex king 
at t it time was indicated hv a cloud of 

wai £3 l V W lf Wn J |J Al, Shah 
ery fond of watching the flight of 

Jf them an Ll her ° WCr0 ^ 

''cro so will trained that 

hn h, ,d° lho 1 ? kCPpCrs wavrd afl -*P«vtr 
and Ft Uled on ' 1 ?°°'" C1T ?° <,u,,cnn P down 
lahr ino her n 1° Cronml , A minutes 
ro e m " "lv 7 33 ' virfd and the birds 
y aild resu,, ied their circling 

laduV^of 1L P ? s<:ed ncar tbo palaces tho 

11 * °* ,ho peeped sbvlj from 


behind the Venetians There was a large 
collection of wild animals kept in good 
condition I was particularly struck by a 
number of pigeons occupying the same large 
cage as a cat They were on the friend* 
liest terms The cat was mewing and purring 
and moving about the cage among the 
pigeons while one of the birds would some- 
times perch on the back of the cat without 
a trace of fear 

With the passing of Wajid Ah Shah the 
glory of Matia Buiuj has departed The 
palaces and grounds have become the sites 
of jufe mills, and the magnificence of the 
dethroned and exiled lung is now only a 
memory 


W\jid Ali Sinu 

Wajid All Shah was the last reigning 
king of Oudh. He has left sons but he was 
the last ruler of the dynasty of which the 
founder Sabdar Jang lies buried in Delhi 
m a splendid mausoleum beyond Raisma on 
the way to Kutub Mioar Owning nominal 
allegiance to the Moghul Emperor at Delhi 
the kings of Oudh were virtually independent 
sovereigns, but they ceased to bo vigorous 
rulers in a few generations. The corrosive 
canker of luxury which was eatmg into the 
vitals of the Moghul capital at Delhi rapidly 
extended to Lucknow and tho city became 
tho last word iu effeminacy Wajid All Shah 
was a feeble ruler who could scarcely hold 
the reins of a kingdom, but he was not 
without accomplishments m tho gentler 
f^ces He was an excellent musician and 
a fine dancer, and lie was reputed to be the 
author of an opera called Indra Sabha The 
language of tho play is Hindustani, but it 
contains some beautiful Hindi songs There 
is one about tho Iluri (Holi) that I can recall 
even dow *p,m logon I at a jori , mottse 
lj!° na bon a Gopi is saying to Krishna, 

1 bow down at your feet with folded haniK 
do not play bon with me’ Wajid *h 
ishah was tho composer of the well known 
tune known as Lucknow iboomri Ho was 
so enamoured of his own invention that he 
set to this livelj tune a tragic song that 
ho had composed „f his deposition from the 
mrone Aug rex babadur „ulum ha tucra 

inal mull o nib loot ha~~ tho brave British have 
committed an act of oppression. they havo looted 
my treasure aud kingdom” It were as if 
tbrenodj had been «et to 
mu ic. It is said— I repeat the story as 
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used to bo told— that when the British 
troops forced their way into the king* 

palace at Lucknow to remote him as a 

State prisoner to Calcutta Wajid Ah Shah 
was sitting on his bed and wanted to come 
out of the room when he heard the outcry 
of tho women and the servants But he 

discovered to his consternation that his 

slippers were not properly arranged and it 
would be neces ary to turn them before bo 
could put them on He shouted for his 
servants but they were already under arrest, 
and when the political and military officers 
entered the room they found the king sitting 
helple^ly on his bed because it had never 
occured to him that he could turn his slippers 
and put them on himself ' 

I saw Wajid All Shah once later on in 
Calcutta. It was the last day of the Durga 
Pujah and the ex king had come out of 
his seclusion to see the images of the goddess 
being earned to the river I had a good 
lurk at him while he drove slowly id a 
large barouche escorted by a nondescript 
troop of bodyguards riding indifferent 
h ri.es. Wajid Ah Shah was placidly 
smoking his hookah while beh nd bun on 
the syces’ c eat «nt his hookaburdar (hookah 
earner', holding the hookah lhe ex king 
waj an old man but very well preserved and 
fair as a ripe mango (to use an admirable 
Bengali idiom) I looked at falleu Majesty 
and pondered over the gyrations of tho 
whirligig of Time 

Tut. Dckt of Cowacgui 

When tho Duke of Counaught first came 
to Calcutta on his way upcountry to join 
his appointment in the army at Meerut he 
bad a warm reception There were some 
illuminations and decorations although Dot 
on a lavish scale I was standing outside 
the Presidency College when the Duke 
passed one afternoon and the students and 
the populace cheered him In acknowledgment 
of the plaudits the Duke took off his hat 
and waved it I saw him and the Duel ess 
again at the Lahore railway station The 
third time I saw him at Karachi where ho 
laid tho foundation stone of the Victoria 
Museum I was then a Municipal Cornmis 
sioner of Karachi and along with the other 
Municipal Commissioners received the Duke 
of C nnaught on his arrival with the 
Commissioner in Sind. After performing 
the ceremony the Dake read out with very 

53—4 


clear enunciation a sho-t speech which was 
afterwards handed to me for publication 
It was written on an ordinary note-paper 
in a clear, bold hand and I noticed that 
the strobes and lines of the letters were 
hpavy U thit time the Duke was Comman 
der in Chief or Bombay with a seat on the 
Governors Council I saw the Duke of 
Connaught for tho last time in Bombay 
when he cirae out to open the new Legis 
latures ou bebrlf of the King Emperor I 
happened to be passing by and saw the 
silent procession passing along deserted 
streets The young Pnnco I had seen m 
Calcutta had aged with the years while 
the manner in which his last visit to India 
was ignored by the people presented a 
melancholy contrast to the warmth of the 
reception given to him on his first visit. 

Owen Meredith 

Lord Northbrook was succeeded as 
Viceroy and Governor General of India by 
Lord Lytton the «on of Bulwer Lytton the 
famous novelist Lord Lytton did not come 
out to Iodia with a great reputation as a 
statesman or an administrator and he 
created a good deal of dissatisfaction in this 
country by his hurried passing of tho 
Vernacular Press Act He presided at tho 
Delhi D ltbar on January 1st, 18i7 when 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. Lord I ytton was the author of a 
number of pr-o i s which he wrote under lhe 
nom de plume of 0 veu Meredith m mutation 
of tl b slyle and manner of Tennyson but 
he did not achieve literary distinction I 
saw him for the first time at Wilsons Circus 
m the Calcntta maidan but I had a closer 
view of him on another night in the Town 
Hall Tl ere was a conversaz one arranged 
by the Mahomedan Literary Society of which 
Nawab .Abdul Lahf Police Magistrate of 
Calcutta wa3 the Honorary Secretary Lord 
Lytton came up to a table near wmch I 
was standi Dg watching some interesting 
chemical experiments by Dr Tara Prasanna 
Ray Chemical Analyser to the Government 
of Bengal Lord Lytton affected slightly 
the Bohemian manner of the man of letters 
and his hau instead of being parted or 
brushed was roughly tousled on his head. 

Dr. Atmaraxi Payduramj 

Dr Atroaram Pandurang was a well 
known medical practitioner of Bombay a 
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used to be told— that when the British 
troops forced their wry into the king’s 
palace at Lucknow, to removo him as a 
State prisoner to Calcutta, Wajtd Ah Shah 
was sitting on his bed and wanted to come 
out of the room when he heard the outcry 
of the women and the servants Bat ho 
discovered to his consternation that his 

slippers were not properly arranged and it 
would be necessary to turn them belore he 
could put them on Ho shouted for his 
ervant®, but they were already under arrest, 
and when the political and military officers 
entered the room they found the king sitting 
helplessly on his bed, because it had never 
occnred to him that he cf uld turn his slippers 
and pnt them on himself 1 

I saw Wajid Alt Shah onco later on in 
Calcutta. It was the last day of the Darga 
Pujah and the ex king had come out of 
bis seclusion to see the images of the goddess 
being earned to the river I had a good 
lock at him while he drove slowly in a 
large baronebo escorted by a nondescript 
troop of bodyguards ndiDg indifferent 
bfr.es. Wajid All Shah was placidly 
smoking his hookah, while beh nd biro on 
the syces’ «eat, 'at his hoolaburdar (hookah 
carrier', holding the hookah The cx king 
wa„ an old man, but very well preserved and 
lair as a ripe mango (to use an admirable 
Bengali idiom) I looked at fallen Majesty 
and pondered over the gyrations of tho 
whirligig of Time 

Tut, Diky or Connacout 
Mhen tho Duke of Connaught first came 
to Calcutta od his way npcountry to join 
his appointment in the army at Meerut he 
had a warm reception There were some 
illuminations and decorations although not 
on a lavish scale I was standing outside 
the Presidency College when the Duke 
parsed one afternoon and the students and 
the popula Ce cheered him In acknowledgment 
°f the plaudits the Dale took off his hat 
aLd waved it I saw him and the Duchess 
agaia at the Lahore railway station The 
third time I saw him at Karachi, where he 
laid the foundation stone of the Victoria 
Museum. I was then a Municipal Commis- 
sioner of Karachi and along with tho other 
Municipal Commissioners received the Duke 
of C nnaught on his arrival with the 
Commissioner m Sind After performing 
the ceremony the Duke read out with very 
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clear enunciation a short speech, which was 
afterwards handed to me for publication 
It was written on an ordinary note paper 
in a clear, bold hand, and I noticed that 
the stroke-, and lines of the letters wero 
heavy At that time the Duke was Coraman- 
der-m Chief or Bombay with a seat on the 
Governor’s Council I saw the Duke of 
Connaught for tho last time in Bombay 
wlieu he came out to open the new Legis- 
latures ou behi If of the King Emperor I 
happened to be passing by and saw the 
silent procession passing along deserted 
streets The young Prince I had seen in 
Calcutta had aged with tho years, while 
the manner id which his last visit to India 
was ignored by the people presented a 
melancholy contrast to tho warmth of the 
reception given to him on his first visit 


0 win Meredith ’ 

Lord Northbrook was succeeded as 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India by 
Lord Lytton the «on of Bulwer Lyttou, the 
famous novelist Lord Lytton did not come 
out to India with a great reputation as a 
statesman or an administrator, and he 
created a good deal of dissatisfaction in this 
country by his burned passing of the 
Vernacular Press Act He presided at tho 
Delhi Durbar on January 1st, 1817, when 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. Lord Lytton was the author of a 
number of p^ems which ho wrote under the 
uom tie plume of Owen Meredith in imitation 
of the style and manner of Tennyson, but 
he did not achieve literary distinction I 
saw him for the first time at Wilson’s Circus 
m tbo Calcutta maidan but I had a closer 
view of him on another night in the Town 
Hall There was a conversazione arranged 
by the Mahomed an Literary Society of which 
Nawab Abdul Latif Police Magistrate of 
Calcutta, was the Honorary Secretary Lord 
Lytton came up to a table near wmch I 
was standing watching some interesting 
chemical experiments by Dr Tara Prasanna 
Ray, Chemical Analyser to tho Government 
of Bengal Lord Lytton affected slightly 
the Bohemian manner of the man of letters 
and bis ban, instead of being parted or 
brushed, was roughly tousled on his head 

Dr Atjiaram Pavduranq 
Dr Atraaram Pandurang was a well- 
known medical practitioner of Bombay!* a 
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leading citizen and was at one time appointed 
Sheriff of Bombay He was a social reformer and 
a member of the Prarthana Samaj One of his 
daughters married an Englishman a missio- 
nary of the name of Littledale Dr Atmaram 
was a great friend of Satycndranath Tagore 
in Bombay and a man of considerable culture. 
I once saw him in Calcutta at the Albert 
Hall where a reception was held in his 
honour He was a fair man somewhat below 
the medium height, with a pleasing and 
benevolent expression on his face and bore 
«ome resemblance to Ramtanu Lahin Ho 
was dressed as a Deccani and was wearing a 
ahoti and Deccani shoes with a Poona turban 
on his head He made a short speech m 
simple and graceful English One of bis 
sons Sir Ramchaud Atmaram is my neigh 
hour at Bandra He reads Bengali and is a 
great admirer of Ramkrishna Parambansa and 
bwami Vivekananda whoso Works and Life 
lie keeps in his library He has given Bengali 
names to his sons one of whom is named 
Rabmdra 


The Three Pedestrians 

Towards the beginning of the eighth 
decade of the nineteenth century sereral well 
known people in Calcutta were in the habit 
sfr!»fi ng a , morm PB constitutional on the 
streets or along the riverside On the 

51127’ 1 H tweei1 Mooktarnnr Babu 

street and Grey Street the most familiar 
h ure* seen every morning were those of 
bnvte Ti aI< n , Bn,a ' Hajendra Lai Ultra 
Knsto Das Pal and Ilaja Digambar Mitra. 
til d, ,, , W6ro constant companions 

TW. ri lh,rdwas occasionally Maharaja 
IJurga Charan Law The dress was the 
ciiaplan and pantaloons with the head cither 
S , or cohered by a cap or puggree, 
carefidh P* ^' tra was well and 

the revets. V 1 '' hlle Kns, ° Das M "as 
ng men ,. 1 Tbey ,j W . ere e ° od s,Zld "Pstand 
even Tf the d I 00 ! 11 llaTe a,traoled attention 
rente h ,dcnllt r "era unknown bat of 
smh? Tl' Crr °“S ,a Ca,catla them by 
sheet. 1 IS “ c t t0 " a,t abrcast «>P"S the 
Lm. u availing themselves of the foot 
patt> It was interesting to watch them 
pa sing by Rajendra Lai Ultra was tiard 3 
hearing and Knsto Das Pal had a stentorian 
voice which could be heard some hundreds 
con ' er ®atioa was usually 
n° U i W P0ht,Ci 0qcq I heard Kmto 
Das Pal discussing tho Rent Bill with Dr 


Rajendra Lai Ultra and I could hear every 
word from the footpath I doubt whether 
such a trio has been seen m the streets of 
Calcutta after the passing of these distin 
guished men 

TnE Vernacular PrlsS Act 

I was in Calcutta in 1878 when Lord 
Lvtton s Vernacular Press Act was passed 
Sir Ashley Eden was Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal and he was the real author of the 
measure The genesis of the Act may be 
given in a few words Sir Ashley Eden 
was the personification of a paternal Govern 
meut, and he resented the criticism in the 
Indian section of the Press The chief 
offender was the Amnia Ba ar Patrika 
which was at that time a hi lingual paper 
part English and part Bengali Sir Ashley 
Eden sent for Sisir Kumar Ghose the 
renowned editor of the Patrika and told 
him that the constant cnticim of the Govern 
raent in the Indian Press must cease I 
find no difficulty he said in getting on 
with Kristo Das Pal (the Editor of the 
Hindoo Patriot ) If you have any grievance 

you can como and see me at any time you 
like and if it is a just grievance I shall 
see that things are put right But tho 
Government cannot tolerate these repeated 
attacks on their officers Sisir Kumar Ghose 
did not fall in with the views of Sir Ashley 
Eden and the result was that the Government 
launched their thunderbolt The ernacular 
Press Bill was galloped through the Governor 
Generals Legislative Council in a week, and 
another week was allowed for the Act to 
come into operation So far as I 030 
remember Maharaja Sir Jotindro Mobun 
Tagore was the only Indian member in the 
Council and he did not have the temerity to 
vote against the Bill lhe Amrila Ba~ar 
Patrika circumvented the gagging Act with 
admirable resourcefulness and adroitness. 
In the week s grace given by the new Ac* 
it shed tho Bengali portion of its garb and 
the next number was all English from -coicr 
to cover so that the paper became at once 
outside the scope of tho new law The big 
gamo that Sir Ashley Lden wanted to hag 
was undoubtedly the Amnia Ba*ar Patuka 
but his shot missed fire and tbo laugh wa» 
against him There was a protest meeting 
against the Vernacular Press Act m the 

Calcutta Town Hall and I heard Surcndranatn 
Baaerjea for tho first tirao thundering ag* IQ 1 
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the iniquity of that measure I heard knsto 
Das Pal also at another meeting and I was 
greatly impressed by his powers asi debater 
There was no claptrap no perfervid rhetoric 
bnt he marshalled bis facts and figures with 
consummate skill while the steady flow of 
his balanced speech was full of dignity and 
eloquence 

Calcutta n®. and now 
Fifty years ago Calcutta was a very 
different city from what it is now The 
streets were ill lighted many streets had no 
footpaths the lanes were mostly filthy and 
the bustees were an eyesore everywhere 
There were open drains and d tches in many 
places stagnant ponds and pools covered 
with water hyacinth and surrounded by a 
dense undergrowth were common sight” and 
jackals had their lairs behind many houses 
Snakes were by no means rare and once I 


saw a large cobra which was killed in 
ilusjtd Ban Street In tho afternoons and 
evenings tall columns of mosquitoes buzzed 
overhead if one happened to be out for an 
airmg m any of the gardens And now 
Calcutta is tho best lighted and the cleanest 
city in India. The Municipal Market is one 
of the finest markets in the world while the 
large and well arranged markets that are 
springing up in every part of tho city form 
ono of the most at‘ractivo features of Calcutta 
No less satisfactory is the public health of 
the city The Ctuttaraojan Avenue tho 
Harrison Road tho Red Road tho widened 
Russa Road are magnificent main arteries of 
public thoroughfare while the Improvement 
Tiust is busy changing Calcutta almost out 
of recognition^. The Chitpore Road alone 
stands as a relic of old Calcutta though its 
widemog is essential for the safety of tnIBo 
and the opening up of congested areas 
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External E' idences 

III 

Bv PROF ABHAY KUMAR MAJUMDAR 


(a) The Yoga Philosophy 

T ET os now torn to the Yoga Sutram of Patan 
-*-* jah This system of philosophy la admitted 
on all handa to be the most important i ppleinent 
to the Sankhya System and ia regarded also as a 
Sankhya Philosophy lor instance, it ia said by the 
great sage \asistha (sea the Santiparva of the 
Mahabharata. chap 3(b) that That which the 
logins behold ia exactly what the Sankhyas strive 
alter to atta a. He who sees the Sankhya and the 
Yoga Systems to be one and the same is said 
to be gifted within intell gence The same view 
la repeated in chap. 31 7 Vcr ly the precepts 

that have been explamed in the Sankhya treat ses 
are at one with what have been laid down in the 
Yoga scripture The same thing is said bv the 
{treat sage Yagnyavalfcya (see chap 316) There 
is no knowledge 1 ke that of 0 e Sankhya3 There 
is no power like that of Yoga These two prescribe 
the same practices and ought to be remembered 
as immortal or as destroyer of death Ihose men 
who are not intell gent consider the Sankhya and 
the Yoga Systems to bed fTerent from each other 
>*e however 0 king certain y regard them as one 
and the same What the Nogina have in view is 


the very same which the Sanbhj s also have in 
view He who sees both the Sankhya and the 
Yoga syslems to be one and the same is to be 
considered as conversant with the truth It is 
therefore needless to add that athorough knowledge 
of the Yoga Philosophy is an indispensable 
requisite for the proper understanding of the 
Sankhja System The elaborate commentary 
of Yoga Sulram by Vyasa is generally recogm«ed 
to be an invaluable aid not only to an accurate 
and thorough comprehension of it but also of the 
Sankhya System as a whole And some regard 
that commentary as the best one The Pafaniala 
Darsan is generally called the Seslvaia Sank/ya 
i e the thcisttc Sankhya, to d stingu h it from the 
iWcara Sank/ya l e atfeistic Sankhya. But 
it is a rncult to understand the reasons for such a 
, s S alr . ead I £hown conclusively 

that Kapil s Sankhya is not atheistic, and the texts 

r iled above from the Mahabharata aho show 
!u! re vt no i lstIn ction betveen the Sankhyl 
?» ad «, ?he ,. Y °B3-they teach the same precepts 
Perhaps the reasons are these that such a dist no 
turn is either due to the m sleadmg and erroneous 
interpretations of some aphorisms of the Sankl ya 
pravaehana Sutram which we have already dls 
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cussed or to the fact that m Kap.la’s Santo very eW n t ^ords and m ^ e * d 5S?1«Sf 
Isvara has not been recognised as necessary for ll }2.® ra c“ . sO king are \ifted vuth' treat 
the liberation of the human soul of purusa, which Th 0 Sankhjas U * ' Df t , ti* ho,f end i i.tlfos 

is the primary theme but m Patanjalis Santo wsdom Ihcy a Urn the bmbe=t end by iqhh 
0 e the Yoga Saturn) such recognition has been of this kind, of JJe * w *> * h "‘{Jf 

explicitly and emphatically made. Therefore by Lno«led.e ‘hat is equal ‘ oths. About thatt be 
Nirisvara Sankhya “ we should mean if we accept knowledge described ui tb »SaolJnais consideied 
the phrase that which does not recognise the as the highest you , aDJ .7?] „ a | 

need of Isvara for the liberation of the human That knowledge is . mi id I to be im m ubfe, eternal 
soul and by seshvara sankhya’ that which and the Drahmni ll n *?* 

recognises such need In several places the Patan beginning middle and end .it ia above ail dispute 
3 ala Darsana emphasises such a need we are now and the eternal cause of the universe it stands 
going to consider them , fully and without decrease of any kind it s 

(l) Or cy virtue of the worshipof Isvara with a uniform and everliating 1 bus are its 

special krod of devotion meditation and its results praises reeded by tho wi e The brutis say U 

can be attained within a shorter time (2) Who son of Kunti that the bankhya System its the burnt 

is that Isvara over and above Praknti and of that Formless One It is said O Bhaiutarbava, 
Puru=a° (3) Isvara is that particular Purusa that the I nouledge taught by the Sanl.1 ya is the 
who is untouched by the vehicles of affliction knowledge a* taught hj the Brahman Iba h gh 
action and fruition* or eternally free from pains knowledge 0 king which is in persons conversant 
actions fruits of actions and the desires with the Brahman and that which is in the Vedas and 
or instincts arising there-from Here that whicn is seen in other sciiftures and that in 
mark the phrase Purnsa visesa i e. that \ oga and that winch may be seen in the vanous 

Particular Purnsa Yyasa comments upon it Puranas are all 0 monarch denied from the 

m this way (The significance of calling Isvara Sankl ya Philosophy W hatever knowledge is seen 
that particular Purusa) is that there are many to exist in great histories w hatever know ledge is 
liberated Souls who have attained liberation by 0 king m the science of E •oootnits as approved 
freeing themseves from the three kinds of Bondage, bv the wise, whatever other knowledge exists in 
but Isvara is not like them for He had no such Bond this world— all these originate 0 great king from 
age before nor will have it m the future liberation the high knowledge that is found in the bankhya 
implies that there was bondage before but no Philosophy 

such Bondage was possible for him -He never had From the verses quoted above it is manifest 
any Bondage Moreover those Puru^as who that far from denving the existence of the Brahman 
become absorbed into Praknti attain some sort of or Isvara the Sankhya Svstem identifies the 
liberation from pains etc but they too return to knowledge described in it with Him and declares 
a state of Bondage but that is not possible for itself as the very form of Hun even the knowledge 
Isvara— He is eternally free and established in as exists in the Vedas which are admittedly 

himself (4) In Him the seed of the omniscient thcmtic is described to be derived from the banklna 
is not exceeded (5) He is the Teacher of the System Tins is further confirmed by the fellow ing 
Ancients too not being limited by time ’ (Sama- verses embodying -what the great sage Vasistha 
ampaaa, aphs 23 27) Theie is reference to said Above the twenty four categories already 
isvara in other aphorisms also as for instance referred to is the twenty fifth called Vishn j (or 
f tne a Phs_ 1 & 32 of Samadhi Pada and in the la vara) That Vishnu on account « f the absence 
a ♦ J, °Y Bibhnti Pada but they need not be of all gunas is not a category though as that 

quotea here The aphorisms quoted above are which permeates all the categories He 1 as been 
sufficient to show that Pa tan j ala Darsana recognises called so by the wise The Unmamfest Twenty 
tne existence and the need of Isvara for the fourth (i e. Prabriti) caused all that are moitai 

iiberauon of the huiran souls it is also evident and manifest and exists in the r formes or bodies 
that it recognises two kinds of Purusa— the Absolute hit the Twentv fifth (i e Puru a) is formless. 
intZn™ lh0 Individual Purina What is the Though a Soul He exists in ail hearts and m all 
reiauon between these two kinds of Puru«a we founs He is free conscious eternal and tht ugh 
lb S sequel But it should be himself formless assumes all forms Uniting with 
i?. V ha the Patanjala does not assert that Praknti which is the cause of creation and ab oip- 
nt tho i w,fipcnsa "‘ a necessary for the liberation turn He also assumes the agency of creation aid 
oi Urn but only that worship at sorption And on account of such uuuu He 

special devotion helps them to attain who is eternal exists in t me and thorn h m 

m . e °or time ^ Mark the word real tv shore of all pro os yet ™ to l e mvest 

means to liiiilv* sl SQi6es that there are other ed therewith It is in this wav that the Great 
is “SI I? firs? " ' ,hl S h of lava™ Srail llirrai s li ,g omna llnnls HimMr Ihe Lane 

01 .t 9->7,« connexion read specially the aihs. of creat on and de<tru<tiop leallv alsorntiin) 
not inn lwhmlf Pada - Tbw really there is changed and identual with Prokr ti ((K)/ 

Paumala lftts rlsS? 6eQ the S<,nkiiya aad the XTp* 8 4> 1 1 v, these evidently admitted 

respect. that Purusa who is described to te the t«eutj- 

in. Ma,,al, laml a1 'i'tSt/F- .FFTta, £ T'^'ThJ 

of the Mihalharatl la daf™ PtE agenrvn ' Icie-umnai d al onlion rims it is 
Sjstem is extolled m a verv much eletited 2^ an> i ,ha tlie '^divid i^lt od (arms or the 
and the Sankhya knowledg? is bum,n beings a , e not i.n lutth* Ah^f ire Purnsa 

ge i3 described m or Brahman connected with afferent investments 
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and achng at different finite centres in different 
ways fms lost fact is very clearly exp' unrd by 
»u anaozi in the following verse de lared to 
tw tile saj in? of the same {treat svge Vasistha 
As the »orm that makes the cocoon bind-* itself 
completely on all sides by means of the threads 
it itself weaves so the Absolute Pirusa. though 
yeally abate all the guiia a invests Qmiself on all 
Sides with them (Chap 303 ver 4) 

Let ua also consider what the same great sage 
Yasistha savs in the following verses in which the 
Ciivtem-e Of the A< sol ite Purusa or Isvara is more 
explicitly admitted W lien the individual Purusa 
comes to think those gunas as belonging to Praknti 
then only on account of his cooq lenng them he 
sees the A! 3ot ite Puru»a or Isvara (Chap 30 j 
ver 3 1) Again When one begins to study ana 
under tand properly the twenty fire categories 
Or pimciples one then understands that the oneness 
of Puru-a is consistent with the scripture (the 
Siokpja System) and hi9 multiplicity is opposed 
to it. These are the separate characteristics of 
the categ iries or principles and w hat is above and 
beyond them the vvise have said that the tatego 
Ties or principles are the twenty five evolutes 
what is not an evolnte or what is abore and bejond 
the evolutes is the twenty sixth i e the Absolute 
Puruva or Brahman nr Isvara The twenty fire evo- 
lutes are <-alled categories or principles and what 
is beyond then is the eternal Isvara (Vide vers 
37 33 39) It should be noticed here that even 
the twentr fifth categorj called Purasa (i e the 
individual Purasa) is also regarded as an evolnte 
wh le he has been said before to be tlentical in 
es ence, with the Ab olute Purasa The discrepancy 
is apparent only for the individual Purasa bemg 
the Absolute Purasa in so far as He is 

invested with the three gums he may be 
viewed from two standpoints in so far as 

he is individualised he may be regarded as an 
■evolule aod in so far as he is viewed as apart 
from and shorn of that investment he vs one and 
the same with the Absolute Purasa The identity 
between the individual and the Absolute Purusa 
is more explicitly stated in these verses The 
Supreme Soul alone is my friend I can make 
inendship with Him Whatever be my nature 
and whatever I may be I am capable of being 
like Him and can bpoome at one with him I see 
my s unJanty with Him I am indeed like Him 
. 19 lt 19 dear that l am of the same 

nature. (Chap 307 vers 26 27) 

The same Wows ne ftwd vn the oonveroatvon 
between the great sage Yajuyavalkya and Janaka 
a 2Q* 1 the Sanbhya Philosophy tor instance 
.A be unmamfest Isvara transforms Himself 

{literally the inner Sn il) by H mself into hmdreds 
ant the mn h rod millions and m II ions of forms. 
tUlHp 3t4 ve r 2) Again 0 hasvapa, if one 
$fintm *aj'v reflets on the nature of the indtvilual 
Soil a U its connexion with the Suprene Soul 
n<* then Rtioceeds in divesting him of the three 
R nas of pain and in seeing the Supreme ‘■'oul 
lne tt»rnal and Unmamfest Smreme Soul is 
<vin«i lerea by m p n rf pule understand ng as 
dl l,n . tp 0 ™ the Iudividial Soul Bit the wise 
_ i , •hem as trity one and the same. 


from the above it is most plain lhat tha 
Sankhya System admits the existence of the 
Absolute Purusa or Isvara Hut in one verse it 
seems to cast some doubt upon that inference 
That verse 13 this In the Sankhya System no 
category or pnnciplo above the twenty fifth is 
admitted That which the Sankbjas consider as 
their highest principle has been duly described (by 
me) In the Yoga Sjs*cm it is said that Brahman 
which is the very essence of knowledge 
beco nes the Individual Purusa only when invested 
with ignorance In the Yoga Scriptures therefore 
both the Btahman and the Individual Purasa are 
spoken of (Chap 307 vers 4o 4 40) It is 
here positively asserted that the bankhya System 
doe3 not recognise the existence of aov other 
principle above and beyond the Individual Purusa 
it is only the Yoga System which does so 
positively Bui we have already shown that m 
numerous other verses it is cleaily admitted that 
the Sankhya Sj stem recognises the existence of 
the twenty fifth principle called Brahman or Isvara 
How can we *hen reconcile these two contradictory 
assertions ? The reconciliation is possible in raauj 
ways In the first place the true reading of the 
verse may be different in the second place it 
may be an interpolation in the thud place it 
is not wholly inconsistent with the verses 
Previously cited This verse may mean that the 
Twenty fifth (l e Purusa) is the highest category 
or principle and what is above and leyondit is 
not a category and is called by a different name 
to wit Brahman or Isvara and therefore if the 
Sankhja3 do not read a category in addition to 
the twenty five no inconsistency will be committed 
by it Moreover having regard to tho fact that 
all the categories or principles (even the Individual 
Purusa) arc evolutes or manifestations of the 
Supreme Purusa, as has been distinctly stated m 
the preceding verses it is no fault with the 
Sankhya System if it omits to enumerate the 
latter as a category or principle Again it has 
been distinctly paid in the previous verges that 
the Individual Purasa who is the twenty fifth 
category is none but the Supreme Purasa as 
rovestea with the three gums ana that heis therefore 
able to be one and the same with the latter after 
casting off that investment now after statmg 
all these facta if the Sankhva on its to mention 
the name of the Supreme Purusa an additional 
category or principle there is not much fault with 
it still less does it involvo any inconsistency 
in its assertions Still again it should be remem 
bered tliat in the previous verses it ha9 neen 
repeatedlv and emphatically said that the Sankhya 
and the Yoga systems are one and the same 
that is whatever is taught by the one is also 
taught hj the other but the Yoga System speaks 
of the Supreme Purusa and th s is sufficient to 
show that even though the Sankhja System does 
not directly speak of Him (wfich is not true as 
we have shovn before) it at least indirectly 
does so ana still lessdocsitdeDj.orfa 1 to recognise 
llis existence These considerations dispose of the 
apparent contradiction mentioned above. 


Jnthtened by related birds and deMls the 
Sa.kl^as anl \ BlD , C0D ^^ eT ,he Individual 
frt ,*'' bUT,T V p ^oul to be one and the same 
<UUap 318 verse, bo-oi) 


(c) The Bhagabadgita 


In the Second chapter of tl e Bhagabadgits which 
is a reart of the Bhisn ararva oftbo M.lislharata 
the doctrine of the SaDkbya philosophy with regard 
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The situation in China today is somewhat 
similar to what was happening during 1919 23 
in Turkev under the leadership of Mu^tapha 
Keroal Pasha and his supporters then trying 
to uphold the Nation il Pact of Turkey It 
was Britain who then tried her best to 
destroy Turkey by aiding Greece and other 
anti national forces openly and secretly 
lurkey was saved from a war with Britain 
bewail e I ranee and Italy deliberately refused 
to side with Britain and Russia was ready 
to aid Turkey while tho people of India, 
inspite of the opposition of the British 
gevernment started the movement in favor 
of Turkey Britain changed her course in 
Turkey because of the international situation 
in huropo and to curry favor with the 
Indiau Moslems Tuikey was united and 
and this change of attitude on the part of 
Britain led to the real diplomatic victory at 
tho Treaty of I ausanne 

What Turkey tried to do— getting rid 
of every vestige of Foreign control over 
Turkish affairs— China, the Nationalist China 
is tr>ing to accomplish now for tho Chinese 
peojle China is unfortunate to have a Civil 
War and Britain is taking advantage of tho 
situation Britain can concentrate her formula 
bio navy and army in China becauso her 
position in woild politics is more favourable 
tt an wlmt it was at the tune of Britain’s 
Tuiktvh adventure During tho Imperial Con 
fr rence British statesmen took stock of 
Bntuns strength in World Politics and 
found that An erica would bo on their side. 
In 1 urope all the important nations aio 
somewhat subservient to Britain s foreign 


policy, except Fiaice and Sonet Russia. 
Britain has taken care to tie the hands of 
France by entering into a closer understan- 
ding if not an alliance with Italy It is 
the Italian navy and manpower that will 
protect British interests in the mediterranean, 
m case Britain needs any assistance Brit un 
has no fear of Turkey or Russia as Ion? 
as Italy, Ruraauia and Greece are willing 
to do her bidding Britain now feels free, 
that she cau muster her forces in the Orient 
Bntain is rather in haste to make a show 
of her strength because she feels that in 
case Japan, Russia and China come to an 
understanding even with American support 
she will not then be able to subjugate 
China 

Indians must not forget that they fought 
against the Germans and Tuiks during the 
Borld War to make the world safe for the 
British Empire and they have received 
their rewards in tho form of the Amritsar 
Massacre the Rowlatt Act and discnrai 
nation against Indians iu tho very Afnciu 
territories which they protected for the 
British Empire , and above all it had been 
decided by the Imperial Conference that 
India will not enjoy equal status with the 
dominions Why should tho Iudiaos fight 
for British n ilitnrism Imperialism and anti- 
Asianism ? Mahatma Gindin once recruited 
for the British during tho World War tho 
time has come for him and others to preach 
tint no Indians but traitors to the cause 
of Indian freedom and \sian Indi pendence 
and Racial hqualiy Giould fight for tho 
British against China or any other nation 
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“twenty one demands'* in 1913 were a 
gnefciu mistime, 6he ha* oa kec side a 
good many complaints to voice against the way 
China has treated her But let by gone* he bygones. 
China and Japan, admittedly the leading 
nations to Asia, should not go on sqaabling 
They should, by harmonious co operation 
and interdependence, inspire other Asiatic 
peoples 

The first requisite in establishing Chino- 
Japanese relationship upon a solid foundation 
is recognition on both sides of the plain 
yet often ignored fact that it takes two to 
make friendship Japan alone cannot 
establish friendly relations with China any 
more than China alone can establish such 
relations with Japan. Each must respond 
to aDd reciprocate the good will of the 
other 

Then there must be a sincere desire on 
either side to understand and sympathize 
with the difficulties and problems of the 
other Such understanding and such 
sympathies naturally create a wish to help 
each other At the bottom of it all is the 
question of sincerity Without sincerity no 
two nattons can be friends 

If China aDd Japan act upon these 
fundamental truths there is little reason 
why thev cannot adopt a common policy 
of mutual helpfulness— why they should not 
inaugurate something of a regional under 
standing, ’ to avoid the historically unsavory 
teim of alliance 

Fust, let us see how China may help 
Japan Everybody knows that of all modern 
industrial nations Japan is the most 
unlutunate. The country, already over- 
crowded, has to provido for a population 
increasing at a rate of kOOGCG a year 
More and more she has to rely upon 
foreign food supply To add to her pre 
dicament, she is destitute of raw materials 
essential to modern industry She has no 
colony where she may send emigrants, or 
where she may obtain raw materia]® 

If Cbma appreciates and sjmpalbizes 
with this plight on the part of Japan she is 
in a position to help the Japanese China’s 
territories are not merely vast bat have 
enormous and varied resources vo '•tore 
Some of these territories are still untouched 
by either the plough or the axe let alone 
the locomotive or the power engine. China 
has almost everything that Japan needs and 
has not, except perhaps oil 

How, then, should China help in this 
54—5 


respect ? To answer this question— to 
preheat definite and detailed plans of how 
China any help alienate Japan’s economic 
predicament is not my province I wish 
ooly to point the way Those who have 
made a special study of the matter know how 
difficult it is for the Japanese to launch any 
important enterprise even in South 
Manchuria under the present arrangement, or 
rather lack of arrangement The Japanese 
are not even allowed to engage in farming 
across the Korean border 

If China had a genuine desire to help 
JaDan in solving the preasmg problem of 
overpopulation and lack of raw material®, 
the ways and means could easily be found 
The essential tnmg is as I have said, 
sympathy and sincerity 

I presume that British and American 
“liberals will criticize, even condemn, 
Japanese enterprise in Manchuria as imperia- 
listic. A Beitrand Russell, a H 0. Wells a 
John Dewey or a George Bernard Shaw 
would have a good many things to say 
against Japanese aggression These liberals 
seem to have forgotten that their own 
Governments were not so loDg ago busily 
engaged in the happy game of landgrabbing 
Now that their territories are so vast and 
so full of resources they look down from the 
Olympian heights of Mammon upon unfortu- 
nate peoples whose economic plight they so 
utterly fail to understand as to offer thim 
birth control or pacifism as tho remedy 
Let them bo born and live in a country 
wbeio the people are compelled to go abroad 
to find food and clothing, coal and iron, 
wool and cotton and what not, and they 
will understand aliKIe better The roillionaue 
however charitable and benevolent and 
liberal, can never divest himself of the 
psychology of the rich, which makes it 
wellmgh impossible really to understand tho 
poor. This is what I think when I bear 
British or American liberals upbraid what 
they call Japanese aggression 

Now let us see how Japan may servo 
China. I wish our high hatted, kid gloved 
diplomats bad the wit to see the 
importance and necessity of entering 
into uacaediate negotiations lev the purpose 
of inaugurating new diplomatic relations 
with China upon a basis of equality 
Perhaps some of them do have the wit 
Foreign Minister Shidehara says that his 
Government is prepared to enter into such 
negotiations whenever Chma has evolved 
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to the true nature of the human soul and its 
relation to the Supreme Soul is clearly described. Let 
us now cons der those verses wherein that doctrine 
is expounded This Soul cannot be cut into pieces 
cannot be 1 urnt cannot be moistened and dried 
up it is eternal all pervasive immoveable un hag 
qlle w thout leginning unmanifeat, unthinkable 
and super&en ble (ver 24) Such a description 
as th s is appioj riate onb for the Supreme Soul 
for or lv the Supreme Soul is truly all pervasive 
while the wdiv dual Soul is connected with only 
a i arti a ar investment (t e the body and its 
adjun id (verse °41 and this interpretation is 
tor h in d bs the following This Soul which 
i present in the bodies of all creatures is always 


Prakriti free fiom the three kinds of pain always 
self revealing subtile indivisible with a mind 
filled with wisdom dispassion and devotion ana 
be indifferently sees also Prakriti who has now 
become powerless (Shanda3 chap 2o vers 1&*- 
17) Consider also the following verses Puru«a 
is the infinite Soul which is divested of the three 
gunas above and beyond Prakriti supersensible 
self revealing and by which the universe i»- 
manifested That Puru s a out of play only freely 
enjoys the subtile and divine Prakriti who possesses 
three gunas and is united with Him Behold 
ing her who creates various self like creatures 
He at once becomes stupified through ignorance 
In this wav, by thinking her as His self He comes 


indestructible lor this reason you should not 0 to regard Himself as the performer of the actions 
Bharata lament their death (Ver 30) AloDg which are really performed by the gunas belonging 


with tl is read also the verse 17— Know that houl 
by which a the universe is pervaded to be indes 
tmctible none is able to destroy it which 
is. m ipvble of any increase and decrease 
It hou d bo noticed here that the 
onmenutors like Sankara and others agree that 
the terms tat and yena refer to Brahman or 
the Supreme Soul In the last verse of that 
cliaptcr the whole thing has been made completely 
clear That verse is this 0 Partha such is the 
rest in Brahman and he who attains that state 
does not get again into the bewilderment of the 
world he who rests in Hun even at the time of 
death attains complete union with Him (Ver 72) 
Similar verses are met with also m the thirteenth 
chapter tor instance "The Puni'a (Soul) who 
exists in this body is «aid to be above and bejond 


to her On t&at account He who ib not the 
agent but only the witness the lord and full oi 
bliss comes to undergo the process of migration 
and to be put under bondage and subjection 
(Ibid chap °G vers 3 7) In this connexion one 
thmg should be carefully noticed Piaknti has 
been called divme and Purusa has also been called 
abote and beyond Prakriti Sndhara Swami the 
eminent commentator of Bhagalata makes the 
following remarks on those two words On 
account of her possessing tw o different powers of 
covering and projecting Prakriti is of two kinds 
By virtue of her capacity for covering she is the 
investment of the creatures (jivas) called ignorance 
and hy vutue of her capacity for projection she is 
called flume poucr On account or his having two 
distinct forms such as thos a ofyno (creature) ana 


Iraknti the seer agrceablo and pel missive the J S una (the Supreme Soul) Purusa too is of two 
lord tho enjoy er the Sipreme Isvara and the binds He is called a via when He migrates from 
Supremo Soul (Ver 22) Similarly He secs body to body through Hib identification with 

Prakriti and He is called Isvara when He evolves 


an„ht who secs the Supnne Lend (Purusa) to be 
indestructible even in destructible things and to be 
onstent equally mail thmgs and beings (Ver 27) 
The following verses in the fourteenth chapter are 
more emphatic Prakriti is my (l e of Isvara) 
womb whereinto I throw my semen from that 
0 Bharata spring all beings and things 0 son 
of hunti of all those Prakriti is the mother (or 
tho material cause) and I (i e Isvara) am the 
father (1 e the efficient cause) of all the forms that 
are gene-rated in all classes of things and beings. 
(V ers 3 1) Thus, according to the Bhagahat 
gita also the Sankhva System acknowledges the 
existence of the Brahman or tho I Supreme Soul of 
whom tho individual souls or purusas aro only 
difiercntiations or individualised or specialised 
forms or in other words the individual purusas 
are I it the Si preme I rusa or Bra) man in so far 
as lie «* inif-s/fd tcith the three gunas 


(d) The Bhagabat Parana 


In tho course of conversation between Kapila 
and his mother Dcvabuti about tho Sankbya 
Ixx tnop ao recorded in tho Bhagahat Purana. wo 
Und a wm lw assertion with regard to tho exist- 
ence of Brahmin or Isvara Consider the follow- 
ing verses >1 hen the chitta becomes free of tho 
impurities cau td by Just creed, etcu arising out 
of such conmonsmssas this ia I that 13 mine. 
. aal then bv becomes pure and remains 
T 01 j ? both tlevuro an f rain then tho 

Individual Purusa t*.ho ds tho Supremo Purusa 
Ulrx- nan or Isvara) who 13 above and beyond 


the world by subjugating Praknti The other 
commentators have not questioned the reasonable 
nesa of those remarks Therefore they may be 
accepted as true Now from tho c e verses it is 
very plain that Isvara exists and that He is tj e 
real cause of the world while Trakriti is only His 
instrument and the Individual Puiu'as tjivas) are 
none but Himself as invested with the three gunas 
through ignorance 

Tho following verses are more emphatic on the 
existence of Isvara 'Those (twenty four) categories 
or principles enumerated (by the wise) have been 
said by me (0 be the abodo of the Brahman as 
qualified by tho three gunas the twentyfifth is 
called A ala. Some say that A ala is a power of 
Brahman or tho Supreme Soul which causes dread 
m the mind of creatures that aro confused by 
self consciousne«s arising out of their connexion 
with Praknti some others say that He who 
prompts Praknti when her three gunas reach tho 
state of equipoise, to creative activity is Isvara and 
is also called Aa&t. Isvara may be defined to be 
that who, by His own supernatural power exists 
m tho insulo of all creatures 33 their guiding 
pnnaple without being Himself touched by the* 
affections and outside aa kata (Hal vers. U » <■' 
The Upanisbjds which derive their mclat hj sics 
from tho Sankhyo. also further corroborate tho 
fact that tho Sankhj a does not teach all asm or 
agnosticism at all but positively and emphatically 
admits and declares the existence of Isvara or 
God 

Summary of results After this long and 
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elaborate discussion that the Sanhhja System 
preaches the non ex stence of Isvara or God or 
at least, the non existence of the proof of the 
existence of Him We have shown that the real 
ground for such an impress on isthe misinterpretation 
of same aphorisms m the Sankbya Pravachana 
tautrara and after giving their correct interpreta- 
tion and adducing numerous other corroborative 
evidences we have come to the conclus on that 
the bankhya Pravachana Sutram does not teach 
anyth ng of the kind But w e have not rested 
■content with merely negative, ev deuces We have 


... further and adduced many positive 

evidences both from the Sankhva Pravachana 
butram and especally from the Sankhva Kanka 
the logs Sutram the JIahabharati the Bhagabata 
Gita the Bhagbater Puruna and the Upamshads which 
also speak of the Sankhya doctrine to show that the 
Sankhya positive ly affirms the existenceof Isvara or 
God as one Absolute Purusa and also the existence 
of numberless ^individual Purusas as His modes 
or differentiations 

( Concluded) 


ENGLAND S WAR AGAINST CHINA— ATLESSON FOR] C 
INDIAN NATIONALISTS 

Bi TARAKNATD DAS Pj D 


T HERE is no doubt, that from the stand 
pnnt of the practice of International 
Law England is in actual War with 
China, without formally declaring a war In 
this war Indian soldiers are beiog used 
against Indian interests to fight China a 
sincere friend of the Indian nation 

We learn from the scraps of news that 
have been allowed to percolate through 
British news control that Indian Nationalists 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
Indian Nationalist papers have protested 
against sending IndiaD troops to fight China. 
Of course the Indian nationalists have been 
told by the British Indian Government 
officials that the Foreign Relations and 
military and naval affairs of India are within 
the strict control of the Imperial Govornment 
and the people of India have nothing to 
say about them They are to obey the 
orders pay the bills for British Imperialist 
wars and allow the Indians to be used as 
British cannon fodder 

When the Locarno pact was signed it 
was pointed out by me that in case Britain 
got into trouble Russia with the support of 
her allies might attack India I also bad 
the occasion to point out that when the 
Singapore Naval base would be fully com 
pleted, and Britain would launch in some 
wars she would use Indian soldiers economic 
resources and strategic positions against some 
Asiatic nations, particularly Japan and China 
and possibly against Russia. This forecast 


has come to its fulfilment earlier than I 
expected Indian soldiers are sent to China 
as British watch dogs to fight against the 
Chinese people struggling to assert their 
national sovereignty 

In the last Imperial Conference India s 
position was definitely defined as inferior to 
that of the self governing dominion-! where 
the policy of anti Indianism and anti Asiamsm 
reigns supreme It was decided that India 
would have no voice in the Foreign relations 
of the Fmpire while the Dominions would 
have the right to follow an independent foreign 
policy If ever India wishes to asserther indepen 
dence then Australia, New Zealand Canada, 
South Africa will certainly make a common 
cause with England and oppose the people 
of India. Yet, when the anti Asiamsm 
of Britain and ner partners in the Fmpire 
leads to a war against an Asian nation a 
friend of Indian aspiration it i S the Indian 
slaves that are sent as advanced guards nf 
the British Imperialistic forces Is it for 
India s interest to submit to this kind of 
arrangement? If not what should be done to 
change the condition? Indian statesmen 
worthy of national leadership will have to 
devise means by which they will be able to 
put an end to the practice of the British 
authorities using Indian man power l n £ 

acd ™n be eel. arb.ter of her 
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The situation in China today is somewhat 
simitar to what was happening during 1919 23 
in Turkey, under the leadership of Mustapha 
Kennl Pasha and his supporters, then trying 
to uphold the National Pact of Turkey It 
was Britain who then tried her best to 
destroy Turkey, by aiding Greece and other 
anti national forces openly and secretly 
lurkey was saved from a war with Britain, 
beoau -,0 France and Italy deliberately refused 
to side with Britain and Russia was ready 
to aid Turkey, while the people of India, 
mspite of the opposition of the British 
government started the movement in favor 
of Turkey Britain changed her course in 
Turkey because of the international situation 
in Europe and to curry favor with the 
Indian Moslems Turkey was united and 
and this change of attitude on the part of 
Britain led to the real diplomatic victory at 
the Treaty of Lausanne 

What Turkey tried to do— getting nd 
of every vestige of Foreign control over 
Turkish affairs — China, the Nationalist China, 
is trying to accomplish now for the Chinese 
people China is unfortunate to have a Civil 
War, and Britain is taking advantage of the 
situation Britain can concentrate her formida- 
ble navy and army in China, because ber 
position in world politics is more favourable 
than wlnt it was at the time of Britain’s 
Tuikish adventure During the Imperial Con- 
ference British statesmen took stock of 
But uns stieugth in World Politics and 
found that America would bo on their side 
In Europe all the important nations are 
somewhat subservient to Britain s foreign 


policy, except Fiance and Sonet Russia- 
Britain has, taken care to tie the bauds of 
France by entering into a closer understan- 
ding, if not an alliance, with Italy It i& 
the Italian navy and manpower that will 
protect British interests m the mediterranean, 
m case Britain needs any assistance Britain 
has no fear of Turkey or Russia, as long - 
as Italy, Rumania and Greece are willing 
to do her bidding Britain uow feels free, 
that she can muster her forces in the Orient 
Britain is rather in haste to make a sbov? 
of her strength, because she feels that in 
case Japan, Kussia and China come to an 
understanding, even with American support 
she will not then be able to subjugate 
China 

Indians must not forget that they fought 
against the Germans and Tutks during the 
Vorld War, to make the world safe for the 
British Empire , and they have received 
their rewards in the form of the Amnt«ar 
Massacre, the Rowlatt Act, and discrimi- 
nation agamst Indians in the very African 
territories which they protected for the 
British Empire , and, above nil, it had been 
decided by the Imperial Conference that 
India will not enjoy equal status with the 
dominions Why should tho Indians fight 
for British militarism, Imperialism and anti- 
Asiamsm ’ Mahatma Gandhi onco recruited 
for the British, during tho World War , tho 
time has come for him and others to preach 
that no Indians but traitors to the cause 
of Indian freedom and Asian Independence, 
and Racial Equally, should fight for tho 
British against China or any other nation. 


JAPAN SEEKS RE-ADJUSTMENT WITH CHINA 

Bv K. K IvAWAKAMI 


Author of **« Japan In 

I T la a far cry from Washington to China. 
But tho reason why I am writing this 
article is because I feel that a man, 
looking at tho stirring events in China from 
this Milo of tho Pacific, is in a position to 
take a dttachtd and dispassionate view A 
tnan who is in tho midst of those events, 
u likely to miss tho wood for tho tree 
Tho first thought that comes to my mind 


World Politics , etc 

in observing tho Chinese upheaval is that 
China and Japan should readjust their 
relationship upon a now basis Tho present 
13 V 10 chological momeut to attain this 
end jluch to our regret relations between 
tho two countries in tho past havo been 
Ur from satisfactory For this it is futilo 
to blamo cither nation and enttnly exonerate 
tho other Though Japan’s celebrated 
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“twenty one demands” iq 1015 were a 
grievous mistake, she has on her side a 
good unuyeampUvuU to voice aguast the way 
Chinabas treated her But let by go ues bo bygones 
China and Japan, admittedly the leading 
nations in Asia, should not go on squabling 
They should, bj harmonious co operation 
and interdependence, inspire other Asiatic 
peoples 

The fust requisite m establishing Chmo- 
Japatiese relationship upon asolid foundation 
is recognition on both sides of the plain 
jet often ignored /act that it takes two to 
make friendship Japan alone cannot 
establish friendly relations with China any 
more than China alone can establish such 
relations with Japan Each roust respond 
to and reciprocate the good will of the 
other 

Then thero must be a sincere desire on 
either side to understand and sympathize 
with the difliculties and problems of the 
other Such understanding and such 
sympathies naturally create a wish to help 
each other At tho bottom of it all is the 
question of sincerity Without sincenty no 
two nations can be friends 

If China and Japan act upon these 
fundamental truths thero is little reason 
why thev cannot adopt a common policy 
of mutual helpfulness — why they should not 
inaugurate something of a * regional under 
standing ’ to avoid the historically unsavory 
tern of alliance 

Fust, let us see how China may help 
Japan Everybody knows that of all modern 
industrial nations Japan is the most 
unfrrtunate The country, already over- 
crowded, Las to provido for a population 
mcreasiDg at a rale of fcOOOOO a year 
More and more she has to rely upon 
foreign food supply To add to her pre- 
dicament she is destitute of raw materials 
essential to modern industry She has no 
colony where she may send emigrants, or 
where she may obtain raw materials 

If China appreciates and sympathizes 
with this plight on the pait of Japan she is 
in a position to help the Japanese Chinas 
territories are not merely vast but have 
enoimous and varied resources in store 
Some of the«e territories are still untouched 
by either the plough or the axe, let alone 
the locomotive or t w o power engine China 
has almost everything that Japan needs and 
has not, except perhaps oil 

How, then, should China help in this 
51—5 


respect ? To answer this question— to 
present definite aad detailed plans of how 
Chiua nuy help alleviate Japan’s economic 
predicament is not my province I wish 
only to point the way Thoso who have 
made a special study of tho matter know how 
dithcult it is for the Japanese to launch any 
important enterprise oven in South 
Jlanchuna under tUe present arraugemeut, or 
rather lack of arrangement The Japaneso 
aro not even allowed to engage in farming 
across the Korean border 

If China had a genuine desire to help 
Japan in solving the pressing problem of 
overpopulation and lack of raw material*, 
the ways and means could easily be found 
The essential thing is, as I have said, 
sympathy and sincerity 

I presume that British and American 
“liberals’ will criticize, even condemn, 
Japanese enterprise in Manchuria as imperia- 
listic A Beitrand Bussell, a H.G. Wells a 
John Dowey or a George Bernard Shaw 
would have a good many things to say 
against Japanese aggression These liberals 
seem to have forgotten that their own 
Governments were not so long ago busily 
engaged in the happy game of landgrabbing 
Now that their territories aro so vast aud 
so full of resources, they look down from the 
Olympian heights of Mammon upon unfortu- 
nate peoples whose economic plight they so 
utterly fail to understand as to offer them 
buth control or pacifism as tho remedy 
Let them bo born and live in a country 
wbeie the people aro compelled to go abroad 
to find food and clothing coal and iron, 
wool and cotton and what not, and they 
will understand ahtilo better The milhonaiie 
however chantablo and benevolent and 
liberal can never divest himself of the 
psychology of the rich, which makes it 
well nigh impossible really to understand tbn 
poor This is what I think when I hear 
British or American liberals upbraid what 
they call Japanese aggression 

Now let us see how Japan may ser/o 
China I wish our high hatted, kid gloved 
diplomats bad the wit to see the 
importance and necessity of entering 
into immediate negotiations fet the purpose 
of inaugurating new diplomatic relations 
with China upon a basis of equality 
Perhaps «ome of them do have the wit 
Foreign Minister Shidehara says that his 
Government is prepared to enter into such 
negotiations whenever China has evolved 
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an authority with which Japan may deal 
Why not negotiate simultaneously with 
Peking and Canton for an identical treaty, 
it such a course is 'satisfactory to both ? 
Perhaps it will be satisfactory to them, for 
both the North and the South have the same 
view as to China’s foreign relation's. 

In considering unequal treaties, China 
perhaps attaches a greater importance to 
tariff autonomy than to the extraterritoriality 
question for the former bas an immediate 
and material bearing upon her finances. At 
the International Tariff Conference, which 
unfortunately adjourned without results last 
June, Japan came out for Chinas tariff 
autonomy on the very first day Later the 
day for the restoration of tariff autonomy 
to China was set at January 1, 1929 Would 
it not have been best for China to have 
accepted the Japanese proposal without 
wasting so much time on futile arguments 
and bickering, even if the Japanese proposed 
tariff rate for the interim period, that is, up 
to January 1, 1929 was not as high as 
China wanted ? It was on October 26, 
1925, that Japan made that proposal Had 
China accepted it and brought the conference 
to a speedy conclusion, she would have had 
only three short years to wait for the com- 
plete recovery of tariff autonomy Why, we 
have already passed the threshold of 1927 
In less than two years China could have 
attained the goal To my mmd, it was a 
great pity that the Chinese Government 
wasted too much time in bargaining for 
interim rates with the result that the con- 
ference had uot been finished when the Feng 
Yu hsiang Wn Pei fu coup d etat of April, 
1926, disrupted the Cabinet and brought 
about a state of chaos at Peking and thus 
furnished the Powers with a plausible excuse 
to adjourn tne tariff pailoy As I under- 
stand it, Japan was desirous of resuming the 
conference as soon as a new cabinet was 
set up at Peking, but certain of the other 
Power* preferred adjournment 

Japan, being China’s nextdoor neighbor 
and dependent to a large extent upon China s 
raw materials and Chinese trade, will be 
more profoundly affected than any other 
nation by the abolishment of extraterritoria- 
lity and the establishment of tariff auto- 
nomy in China Japan’s share in China’s 
foreign trado to-day is greater even than 
I ^ R r, ^ alQ s * Japan is the greatest buyer 
of Chinese goods a3 well aa a great seller 
to China. Of all foreign populations m 


China the Japanese is naturally the largest— 
something like 153 000 as compared with 
12,000 Britishers, 9000 Americans, etc. 
Consequently the abolition of unequal trea- 
ties is bound to hit Japan hardest. This how- 
ever, should uot deter Japan. She should be 
the first to enter into new relations with 
China upon equal footing China and Japan 
belong to the same ethnic and cultural group 
The Japanese ought to be able to reside and 
conduct business in China without recourse 
to the protection of extraterritoriality They 
certainly can adjust themselves to Chinese 
surroundings more readily than the 
Occidentals 

In the present crisis in the Yangtse 
region it is a singular, and to us exceedingly 
gratifying, phenomenon that the Japanese 
have been comparatively, almost entirely, 
free from the harm incident to the anti- 
foreign agitation I hope that this is not 
merely due to the strategy of ‘ Divide and 
rule”— to a policy to keep Japan apart from 
England until the latter is out of the arena 
I hope that it is largely due to that feeling 
which is expressed in the old Anglo Saxon 
saying that blood is thicker than water” 
Are not the Chinese and the Japanese made 
the common objects of discrimination and 
per&ecution at the hands of Western nations? 
Certainly China and Japan should not be 
quarrelling but should be helping each other 

I cannot conclude this statement without 
saying a few words about Manchuria I can 
well imagine that our presence in Manchuria 
is not pleasing to China. But even hero 
China can afford to bo lenient patient and 
generous, if she has a genuine desire to help 
Japan — if she has a genuine sympathy with 
Japan’s economic difficulties which I have 
already discussed Moreover if you look at 
the Manchurian question through historical 
perspective, jou certainly will admit that 
Japan alone is not to blame for what 
Manchuria is to day Bid not Li Hung chaog 
commit China to an alliance with Russia 
jn the now celebrated Lx Robanoff secret 
agreement of 1896, and thus abet the Czarist 
ambition to emsh Japan and then to annex. 
Manchuria ? No historian can deny that had 
Japan cowardly kept out of the arena 
Manchuria would have long since become a 
Russian territory If Japan emerged from 
the titanic straggle with a few concessions 
jn Mancbuna, China's territorial integrity 
was saved And it must be admitted that 
the Japanese attitude towards the Chinese 
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in Manchuria has never been so brutal 
arrogant and overbearing as was the Russian 
in the palmy days of Czarism In 1900 
General Gnbsky Governor of Brangovest 
chensk massacred 5000 helpless Chinese and 
threw the bodies into the Amur That was 
indicative of the Rossian attitude iu those 
days. If our railway enterprise in Mauchuna 
i» not entirely pleasing to you it must at 
least bo conceded that this enterprise has 
made it possible for hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese laborers to emigrate from Shantung 
and Chili into the rich yet undeveloped 
regions of Manchuria where they make 
money and prosper It has increased South 
Mauchuna s exports mostly agricultural 
products, through Dairen Antung and 
Ywgkow from a negligible quantity to 200 
000000 Haik wan taels a year and the bene 
ficianes of this increased trade are mostly 
Chinese for the Japanese are not engaged in 
farming there Could this have been possible 
had Russia been permitted to slice off the 
whole of Manchuria for herself or 
had not tho Japanese assumed the 
management of the railways in South 
Manchuria after they bad checked the 
Russian onslaught i Can anybody deny 
that all tho Ch neso railways Peking Hankow 
Tientsin Pukow Wuchang Changsha and 
PekiDg Suiyuan aio physically wrecked and 
financially bankrupt because of reckless 
exploitation by mercenary militarists ? I do 
not doubt that timo will come when China 
will nd herself of these pestiferous militarists 
but in the meantime ought not we — both 
the Chinese and the Japanese — to thank 


HeaTen that there is at least one railway la 
China which has not been wrecked by 
militarists ? Nor do I doubt that sooner or 
later—rather sooner than later — China will 
be united and unified under an able and 
efficient government, administering justice 
and enforcing law* along modern hue 5 And 
when lhat lime comes China certainly will 
be in a position to talk business with 
Japan on the readjustment of Manchuria 
If China keeps m view the unfortunate 
circumstances which forced Japan to enter 
Manchuria — if she recognizes that Japan 
needs the help winch she with her vast 
territories and enormous resources is in a 
position to give and approaches Japan in 
a generous spirit — then there is no doubt that 
Japan will meet China half way Just how the 
Manchurian readjustment shall be made is 
immaterial The essential thing is tho spirit 
of accommodation on both sides As I said at 
the outset, it takos two to make friendship 
Friendship means mutual sacrifice as well 
as mutual benefit China and Japan if they 
are to bo genuine friends must bo prepared 
to make sacrifice* each in the interest of the 
other Both must be broad minded faT seems 
big-hearted generous and tolerant Above all 
they must remember that they are the leaders 
of Asn and that tho destiny of Asia depends 
largely upon how they will adjust their 
relations and (heir problems Thus and only 
thu« will the two nations bo able to help 
each other and act in unition not only 
in their own interest but also in the interest 
of Asia and of the world 

Washington D C 


ENGLAND ON THE WAR PATH AGAINST CHINA 

An ArpiAU To Javan And India 
BY THOMAS MING HENG CHAO, 

Editor-m Chief "The Chinese Student s Monthly 

O NCE more tho “Big Parade in England To date 21000 troops have been ordered 
**bat for? Thirteen years ago the boys for service in China They comprise brigades 
o ,, marc ked through cheerin'' crowds in armored car companies and auxiliary machine 
fcouthamptoa embarking lor France. The gno artillery and airplane amts At the 
uermans were then irritating the nerves of mouth of the Aangtze will soon be assembled 
JJowDiog Street Who are troubling John the “most formidable array of British fietfan? 
M " ! siip> brought together outside of hem! 
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waters since the Great War” What for ? 
To suppress the “coolies” at Shanghai 0 

Whatever alibi the British spokesman 
may give, Great Britain is out for war At 
the same time she wants her military move- 
ments to appear justified in the public mind 
Through her gigantic news distributing agen- 
cies alarming reports of “riots ’ in Shanghai 
were circulated, thus creating uneasiness as 


The only way to restoie Great Britain 
to a position where she can once more 
dictate ter'ms to Chiua is to crush her 
enemies there by armed force And this she 
is determined to do She will land troops at 
Shanghai on the pretext of protecting foreign 
lives and properties in that city, thus aiding 
Chang Tso lin in checking the advance of the 
Cantonese army 


to the safety of foreigners in China Ihese 
riots’ proved nothing more than ‘slight 
disturbances attending workman’s parades”. 
The crowds were easily handled by the police 
without casualties 

When the Cantonese took over the British 
concession in Hankow, Great Britain yielded 
without any retaliatory action Ordinarily 
she would have bombarded China with 


protests and heavy artillery fire She kept 
quiet not because she had come to love China 
'-I hat sbo never will She wanted to strike 
but was not ready She only cursed the 
Cantonese silently 

Almost overnight reports of anti-foreign 
riots in China spread over the world like 
wild fire From what sources did they come? 
The Lord only knows ■ But immediately 
the evacuation of foreigners from the interior 
of China took place Great Britain does not 
want to make the same mistake as she did 
m 1900 British subjects must first be taken 
away from South China before she starts any 
aggressive action 

Any careful follower of the recent 
developments iu the Far East will agree that 
Great Britain no longer enjoys the commercial 
and political leadership iu China The 
systematic boycott by Canton of British goods 
coats John Bull between 5 and 7 million 
sterling per month It cuts down the British 
opium traffic m Hongkong. It has been 
reported confidentially that last year Japan s 
exports, to China exceeded those of the 
iintish Now this is a serious problem to 
p , UuU when you consider that Great 
bntam * position as the leading commercial 
power in China was never cnallengcd 

p, “ Vi tro l \, any P ar{ r the y bate most m 
China it is the Cantonese Tho Southern 
Government has really made tho country 
V"* 0 , for tb? British merchants and 
Impel lahsts. What made Downing Street 
stay up nights were tho reports that the 
N . 0, ,i .V. 1 ? 01 * c * umbltd before tho advanco 
cf lit victoncus CanlcDtto aimy Once tho 
Cantoucro fnclitn gets into power, what it will 
do to the Bntuh i» only too evident 


Most likely Great Britain has some sort 
of an understanding with Washington The 
two countries may have agreed to co operate 
in their relations against Russia and Japan 
Great Britain has adopted the policy of 
giving America a free hand in Mexico, 
Central America, South America and the 
Philippines ; and America feels bound not 
to interfere with British policies in China 
A powerful American fleet under Rear-Admiral 
Williams is in Chinese waters supposedly to 
protect American lives and property But 
they are expected to side with Britaiu, m 
case Britain is opposed by other than the 
Chinese England’s virtual alliance with Italy 
leaves her mterests well taken care of in the 
Mediterranean region In a word, Great 
Britain is ready She can concentrate her 
forces for military operations in tho Far 
East 

All eyes will, therefore, turn to Russia 
and Japan for possible opposition Russia 
will help China of course But her help 
won’t be much Aside from sending advisers 
and experts to the Cantonese, she can do 
nothing Japan has always stood up against 
the dominance of aoj European power in 
China Russia once tried to control Man- 
churia, and tho result was the Russo Japai ese 
war Will Japan step out and stop Britain 
in her tracks ? It is very improbable, 
because she might be faced with a war with 
England backed up by America and other 
powers Japan is not in a position to fight 
such n fatal combat, and she will not act alone 
Nevertheless, this situation will serve as an 
excellent acid test whether Japan and China 
are willing to co operate against British 
imperialiam in Asia ior their national in- 
terest, for their racial pride and for tho 
cause of Asian indpendence, they shonld come 
together 

India, no doubt, will be sympathetic 
towards the Chineso Already nationalist 
members of tho Indian Legislate Assembly 
and nationalist oigaos throughout tho country 
hate protested against tho rending of Indian 
troops for servico in China Ibo people of 
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India have no control over th*iT Foreign 
Allairs, Army and Navy and finance So it 
is true that they cannot do anything null 
tardy in favor of China Rut their genome 
sympathy and support to the cause of China 
— a Pan-Asian cau'e — may serve as an effec- 
tive check against British aggressive policy 
against China and other parts of Asia China 
confidently expects that India will at least 
take a similar stand m favor of Chinese 
sovereignty to what shedid to aid Turkey in her 
struggle igainst British Imperialism Indians 
must not become cannon fodders of Britain 
and fight against China who has never in 
jured India during the centuries of her 
international intercourse and commerce 

China herself is not m a position to fight 
Great Britain She has a good chance to 
outhst the British forces, if Chang Tso lin 
will combine with the Nationalist array But 
this is almost impossible Great Britain will 
not declare war against China. It won t be 
necessary for her to take that step All she 
has to do is to attack the Nationalists when 
they come anywhere near the British con 
cession at Shanghai Her forces may go as far 
up the Yangtze as Hankow, if necessary 
By that tune, the Nationalists will be so 
hopelessly crushed that they will be unable 
to contest Cbang s leadership in China s 
political life And you can be sure that Great 
Britain’s share of the spoils will bo nothing 
negligible 

All far sighted men and women of all 
nations should realize that armed intervention 
iq China by Britain will not be to the 
interest of peace and international amity A 
bitter hatred to all foreigners will be the 
result , all friendly relations will be impossi- 
ble between China and the Powers which are 
now in a conspiracy of silence m favor of 
England s war against China Let me be 
explicit Foreigners will have to trade in that 
country at very few ports where their warships 
can give them full protection In a. word, the 
situation will be most unfortunate 

In the long run by making a war against 
China, Great Britain has nothing to gain 
Her trade relations in China will not improve 
The other powers may not interfere with her 
military movements in China at the present 
moment. It does not mean that they do not 
object to British domination in the Far East 
British contiol of Chine'e commercial and 
political lde will always be a sore 'pot in 
future international relations m that part of 
the world 


Great Britain is sending her formidable 
fleet and 21 000 men ever to Shanghai , and 
America apparently approves it, because she 
docs not piote't against this outrage But 
America would have taken a different stand 
if Japan decided to send any 'imilar forces 
m the region of Manchuria However, none 
should forget that once the British fleet ami 
forces are in China, Britain is not going to 
take them back on her own accord These 
men and tbe fleet will stay (here for some 



Chang Tso-lra 


time The same situation happened after the 
Boxer troubles when Russian troops refused 
to evacuate Manchuria A large British force 
on Chinese soil and a formidable British fleet 
in Chinese waters is a menace to Japan 
Russia will not like it either France will 
not support any move which, will make 
Britain more dominant than she is now in 
the Pacific. America may find it later on 
that it would not be to her real interest to 
play the role of a satellite of Britain in the 
Orient This international rivalry and sus- 
picion in the Far Last may bring about 
another world conflict which wilt bo even 
more *"*«leroD« to the world civilization 
than the Great Mar 

Japan 'hould not be a partisan in a 
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cml war in China, but she cannot remain 
indifferent to England’s deliberate aggressive 
■war on China Is it too much to expect that 
Japanese statesmen for the best interest of 
their own country, for the sake of future 
Sino Japanese friendship and Asian indepen- 
dence, should make all possible efforts to 
induce Great Britain to recall her troops 
from China? Will they not invite China and 
other Powers to immediately negotiate for a 
new treaty relationship on a fully equal and 
reciprocal basis? Let us hope that Britain’s 


policy of war against China will be frustrated 
by international action, under the leadership 
of Japan Let ns hope that the India* 1 
people will agitate effectively against Britain 3 
anti-Asian Foreign Policy Japan’s friendly 
attitude towards Chinese national aspiration 3 
will be a great step forward towards future 
peace m the Far East and the world, through 
an effective “ regional understanding 
between Japan and China 

New Tore 
January 29, 1927 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE SPIRIT OF MODERN GERMANY 

Dr LEMUEL SADOC, ma ra d 


‘German majesty and honour 
tail not with the Prince a crown 
When amid the llames of war 
German empire crashes down 
German greatness stands unscathed’ 

Schiller (In 1797) 

N O country in the world for some years 
past, has loomed so large in the mental 
vista of the citizens of the world, as 
Germany , not only because of the role she 
played in the Great War, but •'hiefly because 
of her valuable contributions to Science, 
Religion Philosophj, and Art, expressed in 
the word Culture or Kultur ’ — the equivalent 
German word familiarised to the English 
knowing public during the War Though her 
detractors delineated and denounced her as 
a rentable incarnation of uncouth brutality, 
atrocity, and devilry, — subsequent revelations 
and disclosures have proved the baselessness 
of the>o calumniating caricatures The 
following impressions penned in the form of 
an article, are gleaned from the diary of one 
who has had the privelege of remaining m 
Europe for a long tune, and of especially 
studying tbo German people, at very close 
quarters, for a considerable penod They do 
not P r °* css bo an appreciation of the so- 
called Prus ian Militarism, or an exculpation 
of tbo military policy of thollohenzollerns but 
only an attempt at vindication of some of 
the characteristic traits of real German 
mentality and culture, bound to remain 


unimpaired even by a cataclysm of national 

The first and foremost feature which 
strikes a student of German mentality, is thP 
liberty and universality of the Germar* 
spirit, constituting the mam spring of hef 
culture and having not only a national, but 
a cosmopolitan importance There is n<> 
country in the world which so harmoniously 
unites the freedom of the intellectual with 
the restraint of the practical life as Germany, 
which has always been the exponent of feed 
thought and standard bearer of intellectual 
freedom, pouring out her heart’s blood 
in a ceaseless struggle against mental, political 
and religous slavery 

Their ideal of self determination has v time 
and agam, disengaged itself from the innef 
life of tbo people and extended into world' 
historical significance The Reformation des' 
troymg the yoke of slavery imposed by the 
fetters of tbo Roman Church and the Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, checking the ldiosyn' 
crahc leaps of philosophical speculation 
mark an epoch, not only in the history ot 
Germany, but also in tho intellectual and 
moral development of Christendom, which 
had been labouring, for centuries, under 
philosophical and religious thraldom 

Tho Germans area very hardworking pooplo 
and tho enduranco and strenuousness of tho 
German labourer aro incomparable Germany 
owed her pre-war greatness to hard 
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work consistently maintained. They ate 
bora businessmen, possessing the rare gift of 
combining philosophical vision with a healthy 
praetiea 1 common sense Hence their magm- 
"2 scientific investigations and artistic 
cm ure have been going hand ia hand with 
marvellous industrial and commercial 
vitality and technical achievements 

In defiance of an aftermath of mcalcula- 
We misery and wretched starvation following 
trails of the great war — Germany is heroic- 
ally trimming her broken sails Through the 
tremendous capacity for hard work possessed 
Dy her son3 and daughters, daily grinding 
away like galley-slaves, sho is making 
gigantic strides for coming to the forefront and 
Povingherself still a power to bo reckoned 
with GermaD goods are floodiog the world- 
markets with an astounding acceleration 
Ierhap3 no other nation could have ever 
ived and flourished after having been so 
ignominous y worsted as she had been, and 
innJn" I f V 1 I » CaD S nly be attr 'batable to her 

\£*.'£S*r a , nd of character Her 

10VO of independence beggars description 
,2*2 19 a , pecaI,ar P«de of nationality, 
3 ’characterises the Germans, but this 
P” , . ne , cd “ ot b ° mistaken for that high- 
handed haughtiness true of some other 
; ca !™ but 18 a hudM& Patriotic pride, 

htbthS °°° ° HU *" chensh for ‘ ls 

Their love of independence is expressed 
m their appreciation of the dignity of labour 
™«i 1 .» anStocratl ? * adies and gentlemen do not 
consider any honest work, beneath their 
aigmty and I have seen somo of them in 
whose veins runs the bluest of Tutomc blood, 
f?™l n £ daiIy bread -> n ‘he capacity of 
, \™ ters ’ Porters, maid-servants and 
y P‘l g,rli \ 11 would not be irrelevant to 
tnLw nSta , n ?P wb \ cb came to tbe Personal 
knowledge of the author An aristocrat, with 

him w en i ,D ?. °J nobIe ancestry behind 
his Voi « i 119 ,, a during the war, excepting 
machS* ,al V ’ 1Ia ; wblch he - y ieldlD e to the 
and h h n nI? D3 ° f . a . w,ly foreign speculator, 
sold i n f'f PPed , by tbe stin * of Poverty, 
f ? ra few thousand marks (amount- 
the (■nnKa 11 ^? calculated according to 
fw , tie Gerraan 00 the day 

ftom tbe do„P g If ‘“P "If the wolf 
after a fortmohf BU n, 1 . ma S ina bl9 g naf . when, 
buv him „f bt ; V 3 ? 4 m °oey could hardly 
the tom hln ,ii 0ad 0 bread ' Such had been 
terrible depreciation of the German mark, 


m the memotable days of t„ 0 lludnatmn of 
German currency 1 The miserable man in -■ 
ht of frenzied despair, rid himself of porerty for 
erer-bylltnsmg; himself in the riser' He w ° 
but only one of a thousand, who preferred 
fo adopt any desperate measure, rather than 
*|°“ p t0 n. lh ° J, lumlIlall “S 'ndigmty of be-mg 
alms. Thus Germany is far more fortaiate 
than India and has not to faco any of those 
sadhu problems which present an nj r i 
able Gordian knot to Indian reformers 

Afthongh their religions conscionsness is 
It S rZ a , lr ,? arilJ , lf| ey are imbued with a 
strong faith, ye t they are sane enough not 

he Ca ” lcr Gommunalism under. 
national St,„y C °?Sf °B°.hn dem'Shge”^ 

and belief “foy“I$IVhl 

isr^ 1 

underlings of the Gorcrnment oUbo d«° 

fit S*W 

still advocating the pernicious wb .° are 
exploded dogma 0 f fi ' d We »n.gh 

,s ssT -prar 

- rr -nT them 8 ”^ 0 ' 1 - 

t.Smcn m by r s“ay;ng’ , "£, ^oir^ ™ 
nerer wish for T thm. ht . c »n 

always wish ,t f„ r hl | umnfy also" “5“ 

bests - .-Syr t ras ^ 

he" ere. n , hot™, h olffiy 

Beque^the^fro^'bleedingtm^o^ 

Tho' "allied oft, .s ever won ” ‘° so "' 

rep,f S de£“f 8 S„ what 


intrepid determination they^avo h*^ wbat 
mg to sacnfico on the at of . ' ,,U - 
sinoerely suppose to be patriotism' 5?* Ih 7 
life and property, but n i 0 ,» Sa1, no ^ 0D Iy 
and preferences m the commnn pnrafo views 
national welfare. mtnon interest of 

louslysubt?e and effecff'Sd 00 IS tnarv el- 

actually lived ,u close contfS ba s 
remain blind to this , thefn can 

disposition, which enabled ,C lLm f °2 
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tactful guidance to concentrate their manifold 
interests and tendencies for the acmevemeot 
of an identical goal 

Their adaptability to changed political 
environment with is m perfect conformity with the 
evolutionary law of development aDd through 
a strange irony in their case, not seldom 
unmixed with a fatalistic resignation in the 
inevitable ' The common populace and the 
masses voluntarily abandon their individuality, 
under the domination of their respresentativo 
mind and give up their peisonal likes and 
dislikes petty differences of opinion and 
trivialities of sectarianism , and unite wnu 
one mind, whenever their national honour 
is jeopardised and the integrity of their homes 
is threatened 

Physical culture has always been 
recognised as an indispensable element of 
true education in Germany The institution 

of compulsory military service before 

and during the war, contributed largely 
not only to the physical vitality 

and well-being of the nation but also 
to the development of mental and moral 
powers of self reliance, readiness of action, 
and expeditious decision — accustoming the 

German youth to order aDd subordination 
for a common end— elevating self respect 
and courage and stimulating a capacity for 
overy kind of woik Thus military training has 
always played an important part in Germany, 
standing on the same level as the school 
Their chief contention at present for the 
reconstruction of their army and establish 
ment of compulsory military service which 
most of them are clamouring for is actuated 
among other reasons, bj a haunting fear of 
physical deterioration of the comtng genera- 
tion which, it is feared, will commit Germany 
to eternal perdition unless they are early 
taught the lessons of hardihood and discipline 
the fruits of military training Still m 
absence of any military service and regular 


army the Universities keep alive a spirit of 
chivalry (as they have always done) m the 
form of Fencing Clubs, where the young 
Germans practise fencing, slashing at each 
other’* face*, a youngster* education being 
incomplete, unless his face i* ornamented with 
a scar or two,— the visible proof of his fear- 
lessness of danger 1 These scar* aie looked 
upon as pride of manhood and, a face, 
however otherwise ugly, can still claim preten- 
sions to handsomeness and inspiro the softer 
sex of Germany with admiration provided 
it bears this hall-mark of courage These 
scar* play no contemptible part in often settl- 
ing the final trend of the affections of a 
girl, courted by more gallants than one 
The importance of military education can- 
not be over emphasized, and it is hoped that 
those who are responsible for education in 
India will take early steps to lufroduce this 
as a part of Univeisity curriculum The 
materialisation of the Sandhurst scheme and 
a prompt institution of compulsory military 
training in Iodiau Universities in which the 
Calcutta University has taken lead, is sure 
i a ^ lv © that flame of chivalry, for 

which India had been famous in times 
gone by 


The tenacity of purpose for the realisation 
oi their vaulting ambitions reigns the 
«f ar f °L e ! e [ y German Every one, from 
the humblest to the highest, would risk bis 
life and limb, in the pursuit of what he 

L- rth ,hB "““w 

,°i E a n tl b k, , w! r f oreloct cluioh 

Stick fast to it and neither shirk 
£or from his enterprise bo thrust 
lint, bavins once begun to work 
lio working on because he must.’ 

haust 



LABOUR WELFARE AND CITY IMPROVEMENT IN INDIA 

Bt RADHAKA1IAL MUKERJCE. a apb^bqd 

Professor <C Head of the Department of Economics <& Sociology 
University of Luchnoit 


Congestion And Infant IIortautt 

T UB efficiency of the labour force of a 
country ultimately governs its economic 
status in the world In India there is 
cheap supply of labour both for the fields and 
the factories In agriculture, farming is not 
conducted on scientific lines and hence labour 
is cheap relatively to capital and machinery 
In fact tho introduction of scientific methods 
and investment of capital m agriculture are 
retarded by the abundant supply of agricul- 
tural labour In manufacturing industry 
however, the shibboleth of cheap labour 
can no longer apply, for as a matter 
of fact, Indian mill labour jn relation 
to quality and quantity of production is not 
cheap. Labour is inefficient and dear in 
relation to tho capital and the machinery 
which it handles It is a sociological paradox 
that where man is cheap quantitatively ho 
is dear qualitatively In our industrial 
centres nothing is cheaper than human life 
nothing dearer than good living and sanitary 
conditions. 

There is no clearer index of bad environ 
mental conditions in an industrial city than a 
heavy infant mortality On the other hand, 
there can be no surer criterion of social 
efficiency and sanitary administration than 
tho lowering of this mortality Tho infant 
mortality of our chief industrial towns is 
appalling In Bombay and Caw n pore more 
than half the number and ia Calcutta, 
Ahmedabad, Jiagpnr and Rangoon nearly one 
out of three children die .within a year of 
than birth In industrial towns m England 
only one out of tea children dia in the 
same period If wo take into consideration 
tho child mortality in those wards of our 
industrial cities which are inhabited by the 
lower middle and labouring classes the effects 
of overcrowdug and insinuation will be 
most clearly apparent In some of the*® 
wards 8 or 9 out of 10 children die within 
a year There is also a close relation between 
55— G 


house accommodation and child mortality 
The greater tho congestion, the Higher the 
mortality and t ice versa. In Bombay tho 
study of tho infant mortality rate by tho 
number of rooms occupied ha3 distinctly 
shown a correspondence between hoaso room 
and infant welfare The extent of over- 
crowding also is much more serious in tho 
Indian cities than in tho cities of the West 
Of the total population of Bombay fid per 
cent live in one room tenements as against 
64 per cent in Cawnpore 6 per cent in 
London 5 in Edinburgh □ in Dundee and 13 
m Glasgow The average number of persons 
per room in the one room tenements is 403 
in Bombay, 3 25 in Glasgow, 3 2m Cawnpore 
and 2 5 in Edinburgh In the worst section 
of Bombay tho Sewn section, no less than 
90 per cent of tho population live in one- 
room tenements with five persons per room 
In Karachi tho overcrowding is eveu worse 
than in Bombay, tho percentage of persons 
living m rooms occupied by G to 9 and 10 
to 19 persons being 32’3 and 124 there as 
against 22 1 and 10 8 m Bombay 

It is estimated from Glasgow figures that 
in a one room tenement a child loses at least 
10 inches in height and 12 lbs. in weight as 
compared with a normal child. 

The improvement of housing conditions 
in our industrial cities has thus coma to 
tho forefront of our industrial programmes 
It is now realised more and more that the 
whole future of our industrial development 
is bonnd up with the question of improving 
the living and hygienic conditions in our 
mill towns and industrial centres 


u arden Cities 

The wort, of Profe^or Patrick Geddes 
and ilr Lanch ester in reviewing the condi 
hons and requirements of city improvement 
and development indifferent parts of India has 
contributed to aroaso the Indian civic 
conscience in this regard. Garden cities 
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have been planned here and there though 
the people who benefit are not always the 
labouring classes. There are fine Railway 
Settlements at Kanchrapara, Jamalpur and 
Alambagh which, however, are meant to cater 
more to the needs of the higher employees. 
There are workmen’s villages attached to the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras 
while there is a big scheme of a Labourer’s 
colony at Indore in Nagpur These are 
mostly villages comprising a large number 
of huts and if they are isolated and properly 
drained and linked up into an orderly road 
system, the result will be inspiring to others 
Jamshedpur with her well laid out roads, 
parks and different grades of houses is now a 
beautiful city but its future is uncertain 
on account of the growmg increase of popula- 
tion and demand upon living space A few 
miles from Lahore a garden city for the 
middle class is being built , the beauty and 
the symmetry of the plan deserve the highest 
praise Apart from these tentative or 
imperfect attempts at building garden cities, 
there are in several of our mill towns labour 
settlements built by the employers In some 
the living and sanitary conditions are satis 
factory , to many Prof Geddes’ appropriate 
description ‘standardised slums applies 

As a general rule mill towns and industrial 
centres are still allowed to be bmlt and to 
grow in India without reference to any plan 
or to the possibilities of industrial develop 
meat and expansion of population 

Calcutta with her large number of single 
huts or bustees compacted together and Bombay 
with her immense back to back tenement 
houses represent two characteristic types of 
bad housiag which are gradually spreading 
to every smaller industrial town in India. 
The colossal problems of sanitation, sewerage 
jwa ijxosp&rt /a sack big crfres can 6e 
solved only by the adoption of Western 
methods of town planning, industrial housing 
and means of communication For cities 
lire these the system of zoning and develop 
u ,Q “ QS * na l suburbs as well as cheap 
suburban transport have long been felt as 
essential to relieve the congestion, and 
progress in those directions will await 
«» as the adaptation ot national 
iab.ts to moot tho domands of now 
development schomes 

Indiolnocs Traditions In City IurrovniEYr 
industrial ^clTaS 


becoming as closely packed as some of thh 
labour bnstees of Calcutta, Cawapore or 
Nagpar, there is great scope of improvement 
if we can only renew the traditional prac- 
tices under the new conditions Many of 
the mill towns and municipalities are unable 
to provide the costly systems of sanitation 
m vogue in the West, and instead of waiting 
for long for better finance, it will bo 
economically sound if we can develop along 
the lines of indigenous tradition 

In India the most important problem of 
drainage is to get rid of the surface water 
during the monsoon rainfall One often 
notices the labour quarters on the banks 
of the Hooghly, m Madras, Madura, Nagpur 
or Cawapore flooded during the raius 
spreading filth and disease all around 

A system of organised drainage for th© 
smaller mill towns remains prohibitive iq 
cost , for many of the smaller municipalities 
suffer from financial straits. The traditional 
Indian method has b o en to construct a 
senes of tanks on a lower level which act 
ns safety valves in cases of sudden xaiofaU 
In a tropical climate the tank equalises the 
temperature and afloids facilities for bathing 
and washing the lack of which has been so 
trying to the Indian factory hand in hi s 
new environment 

Municipalities can also ill affoid to 
undertake costly engineering works to bring 
water from a great distance In 'too many 
of our factory towns and villages the enor. 
mens crowds which gather at water hydrants 
as long as water is available indicate the 
inadequate supply In mill centres one 
occasionally comes across a definite restriction 
of the quantity of wateT which a labourer’s 
family may obtain In sach cases a tank 
on the higher site of the mill village or 
City deepened and emAanieJ for' purposes 
-of cleanliness will ensure the supply of 
good drinking water Other tanks might 
be constructed at lower levels to provide 
facilities for bathing and washing 

TanS Avd Riven 

The tank has played a very important 
part in Indian social and religious life. 
Temples and guest houses are bmlt on 
its banks while its waters are regarded 
sacred and saved thereby from pollution 
In many of the garden cities of Smtherq 
Tndia. the tank is as much an object of 
worship as the god in tho temple itself 
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•white the floating boat and water festival 
assures its periodical purification. If wo can 
revive the respect for tanks in our present 
day industrial environment not only will the 
lsbonrers get a more stablo and copious 
supply of water but there will also be far 
greater facilities of bathing and washing than 
what they can enjoy at present 

A tank or a river is always a source oE 
delight and pride for an Indian Unfortunate- 
ly, the modern Indian city development 
seem 0 always to begin with the abolition of 
the tank and to ignore the advantages of 
river transport In the jnte mill villages 
along the banks of the Hoogly the provision 
of a caEal system will be economically sound 
The canals instead of being neglected as at 
Bally or Triveni should be systematically 
linked up with factory and storage 
areas. The possible developments of waterways 
are seen in the Netherlands as well as in 
Malabar aod Cochin where the coast Irom 
Qailon to Cannanore is fnnged with garden 
cities 

A farther instance of disregard of oppor 
(unities will bo seen in the shallow pits 
along the railway hues dug for earthwork 
These excavations might be used for drainago 
channels, so that the water would not 
stagnate as now thereby causing malaria. 
Such channels might be used for irrigation 
or form a part of extended canal system 
connecting the factories and goods sheds with 
the villages where the factory hands live 

Cn tbe banks of the river big industrial 
cities like Cawnpore and Ahmedabad or 
smaller mill towns like those of Bengal are 
ceaselessly polluting tbo stream while the 
problem of water supply which is much 
simpler here is seldom tackled with care and 
respect of Indian attitudes. 

The pollution of rivers in America has 
raised most indignant protests and called for 
colossal schemes for the dispo°al of city 
refuse and sewerage while m England even 
sanitary authorities are not permitted to 
P°hote a natural stream by sewerage matter 

This brings ns to the question of the 
removal of refuse in our mill towns which 
must also be sorted to the habits and tradi- 
tions of the various classes of tho Indian 
community One of tbe mam reasons of the 
accumulation of filth and dut in .the labour 
quarters of our industrial cities and mill 
towns is the absence of an adequate number 
of latrines In some of the mill villages on 
th© nver Hooghly I found one latrine for 60 


families In Nagpur there are 14.456 houses 
in which there are no latrines at all Not 
less than 56 public latrines were to bo 
provided for with about 1100 seatmg arrange- 
ment 3 , Yet the provision is inadequate and 
people respond to call of nature at each and 
ever» place Similarly in Ahmedabad more 
than 60 per cent of the houses are without 
latrme° In most of our smaller mill towns, 
tbe evil is serious, and calls for urgent 
measures The long period of waitmg before 
a public latrino as well as a heterogeneous 
group of men, women and children answering 
the calls of nature in open meadows consti- 
tute a picture where there is no decency, no 
regard for others and finally a callous in- 
difference to the laws of hygieao Most of 
tbe streets aod bye lanes of labour quarters 
everywhere are strewn over with night soil 
It is very often that the sewerage is lll- 
collected and ill removed with the result 
that myriads ot dangerous germs polluto the 
atmosphere of a slum which aggravates the 
dangers of congestion * 

In Lidia the field latrino is the existing 
practice in the villages and even to-day in 
tbe small industrial towns and villages, the 
provision of open «pace with some degree 
of privacy will not only be cheaper bnt also 
safer than elaborate sewerage schemes We 
might her© refer to the suggestion of a very 
eminent sanitarian Dr Vivian Poore who 
thought ‘that honse and garden might be a 
self contained sanitary system,” and he did 
by experiments prove that a house with a 
garden of about half an acre could deal with 
its own refuse of all binds and that a 
perfectly sanitary arrangement could bo made 
without any drains going outside the limits 
of the garden itself so that it will be realised 
there are possibilities m this direction 
There is no doubt that in many homes 
of tbe Indian Middle Class, wo find 
an orchard ami garden utilising the refuso 
of tho hbusehold for fruit and vegetable 
gardening which makes the family more or 
less self sufficient in this respect. 


CoMMUMti Life 


Another feature of Indian Jtfe which, 
needs utilisation in tho new industrial en- 
vironment is the strong group or communal 
spirit Olten in tbe slums of a hetero- 


* lor the above facta I atn 
Bahadur Gupta Research 
University 


indebted to Mr Raj 
Scholar, Lucknow 
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geaeous city like Calcutta or Bombay, we 
find men belonging to the same caste con- 
gregate together in separate quarters of 
their own , and we have in addition their 
pnncbayats as well as their communal temples 
installed in slumdoru With the provision 
of more liberal space and of a tank in the 
middle with beautiful steps and a temple on 
iti, bank, there will be a revival of the 
community life, the discontinuity of which 
has been the chief cause of deterioration of 
the villager m his new environment The 
caste punchayats which now deal with social 
disputes and observances may be utilised for 
labour organisation and welfare Co operative 
societies may utilize the caste spirit while 
common canteens, stores as well as welfare 
associations may take the place of village 
institutions. 

A hundred families belonging to the same 
caste may be grouped into a village within 
the city which will thus be split up into 
several natural areas dominated by common 
attitudes and sentiments Each such natural 
group will have a common meeting room, a 
common well, a common canteen, a common 
latrine and a common school To bring the 
village into slumdom is possible under this 
arrangement Co operative housing and pubic 
utility societies, as well as community centres 
should be initiated to develop the civio 
consciousness and enlist the co operation of 
the people themselves in the solution of 
tbeir problems of honsing and soual welfare 
The different natural areas into which a city 
may be divided will have its characteristic 
typo of houses so that the chief difficulty of 
the Indian town planner, arising from the 
fact that every grade of house from the 
chamar’s hut to the landlord’s mansion is 
wanted everywhere; may be obviated to some 
extent As we recognise the distinction 
between administrative and natural areas we 
can grapplo more easily many of our muni- 
cipal and educational problems, the tasks of 
community organisation, zoning as well as 
houviDg and sanitation 

In India the village is orten found split 
up into sdf contained caste wards each with 
its temple, its communal fund and its muni- 
cipality as well as its own recreations and 
festivals Tim traditions of handicraft and 
trade still support tho tendencies of segreg- 
ation and decentralisation to a largo extent 
This characteristic national trait may he 
utilised in schemes of city development and 
extensions outside tbo 'present urban areas. 


Nothing has contributed more to the deterio- 
ration of the Indian mill operative than the 
barrier of thought, feeling and notion between 
urban dweller and villager The development 
of civic institutions in line with those which 
preserved his morale in the village can also 
rescue him from his selfish, improvident and 
unrestrained life, The mill hand is a villager 
and a villager be will be. The reason why 
he loses morale in the city is that he is 
divorced from his group scheme of values, 
his institutional setting 


Rhqiosal Planing 

Our mills and factories seem as conserva- 
tive and stay-at home os our villagers. The 
factories should go a certain distance, exploit 
new opportunities in the interior of the 
country and reach labour nearer home 
Industry and cultivation of the land have to 
a large extent eutered into partnership in 
Belgium A high proportion of its workers 
in factory, mine, office or shop continue to 
live on the land, to cultivate their own plots 
m their spare time with the assistance of 
their wives and children That this has been 
possible is due to the high development o 
tho vicinal railway system, light railway* 
or tramways laid at comparatively smal 
expense along the roads and now reaching 
a total length of 2,706 miles The develop- 
ment of light railways, of canal, water as 
well as motor transport might create new 
industrial centres in the country, each with 
Us zone of influence from which every 
morning the net work of cheap communi- 
cations may gather m the mass of labourers 
and exchange the goods of the town for 
those of the village The labourers will go 
where there is employment They will not 
bring down the wages of field labour by 
competition The standard of living in the 
villages will be raised On the other hand, 
the growth in numbers ot a floating immi- 
grant population will not perpetuate the 
present deplorable living and hygienic con- 
ditions in the industrial centres Industrial 
development in India is gradually assuming 
a form of nodal congestion, and tho present 
distribution of railway communications as 
well as neglect of waterways and of cheap 
transport on tho country side aro contributing 
to it 

Thus the costly schemes of town planning 
and industrial housing are baffled by tho 
continuous drift ot unskilled labourers to tho 
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city. The wages of the labourers cannot 
use on account of increasing competition 
Botli homing and sanitary conditions are 
lowered, while the labourers also find it 
increasingly difficult to maintain connection 
with their Tillage and their family. Thus 


they become habituated to slums and their 
slums bring m their tram other slums 
Without an integration of the interests of 
town and Tillage, region by region, neither 
town nor village can be saved from deterio- 
ration. 


I INDIA AND J CHINA D 

B* PRABODH CHANDRA BAGCHI, D Lirr (Pans) 


Ancient Routes or Cojotomcation 

T O understand exactly the role of India 
in the history of her relation with 
China it is necessary to say a few 
words on the means of communication 
between these two vast countries of Asia. 
Though India, at present, touches the south- 
western limitsof Cbinaitdidnot do so inancient 
times The trans-Gangetic regions of India, 
Assam and tipper Burma, were not so much 
Indianised as they may appear to day The 
Chinese control on the different barbarian 
tnbes on the south-western borderland of 
the Empire was not an established fact for a 
long time Besides the earlier centres of 
cultural and political activities were confined to 
the north of the Yang t&e-kiang, the cradle- 
land of the Chinese civilisation 

How could these two countries wide 
apart from one another, come to meet each 
other on a common platform and wort to 
gether for a common cause ? The problem 
is not a simple one If India became known 
to the Chinese people aod if Indian Buddhism 
influenced and gave a new tutu to the 
Chinese life the whole credit does not go 
to India. Many other countries of Asia 
worked for the cause of India and India 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to them The 
•question of these countries, maty of which 
do not exist any longer, is involved with 
that of the routes of communication between 
India and China V\ e will therefore begin 
with a description of these routes 

(1) The Routes of Eastern Tutlestan 
The lanra bas^in is surrounded on the 
north and the south by lofty mountains 
(Altai and Kouenloaen). In the middle, the 
Tarim river traverses the plain Rising on 


the east near the Chinese ports of Yu-men 
and Yang koan the Tarim river extends 
towards the west np to Pamir-Bolor It 
receives the waters of two principal nvers, 
that of the Yarkand and the Khotan This 
region was divided into 36 small kingdoms 
in the time of the Han dynasty which were 
situated along the two great routes- of communi- 
cation between China and the West. The 
two principal routes parted from Touen- 
hoang, in the province of Nan sou and one 
passed by the gate of Yu-men-koan towards 
North-West and the other by that of Yang 
kouao directly westward 

Touen boang, we know, played a great 
part in the history of China’s relation with 
the West. Like Purusbapura, situated on the 
highway leading to the undefined west,Touen- 
hoang began to be a centre of foreigners, 
from the beginning of the Christian era. 
Already in the middle of the second century, 
the Buddhist pilgrims found a place of 
shelter there on their way towards the 
capital of China In the third century AD 
we hear of Indian families settled down -in 
Touen hoang It had aheady become a great 
centre of Buddhist missionaries at that time 
In the centuries following the dynasty of 
Wei the great patron of Buddhism and 
Buddhist art determined to bring about a 
tansformation of the place, so important 
for the diffusion of Buddhist culture It was 
at this time that the construction of Buddhist 
temples began and grottos irere cooped opt 
m the surrounding hills. Tbo lumber of 
grottos were mult, pi, e d and a tbousaod of 
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years a wonderful library of the middle ages 
The vast number of Manuscripts it contained 
discovered mostly by the French archaeolo 
gvc&l mission of PeUiot and. preserved, pattly 
m Peking partly in Paris show amply what 
a great centre of learning Touen boang was in 
the glorious tune of the T ang dynasty The 
diversity of the languages m which these 
Manuscripts exist Kuchean Khotan ese Syriac, 
Tibetan Sanskrit etc show that Touen 
hoang was really a great meeting place of 
China and the West 

The southern route starting from Touen 
hoang passed by the gate of Yang koan and 
proceeding westward reached the country 
of Shan Shan (to the south of Lob nor) 
From Shan Shau it went along the course 
of tbe river Tanm up to Sou kiue (Yarkand) 
and crossing tbe Painir(KiZll rabat) reached the 
country of the Yue tche (Balkh) and Parthia 
(Ngan si) The route of the north passed 
by Eiue she Tour Ian) the ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Leou lan it followed the 
Tarim right up to the west to Shou lei 
(Kasbgarh) and continued across the Pamir 
(Kiz l art) up to the country of Ta wan 
(Sogdia) K ang kiu (Samarkand) and other 
countries m the valley of Oxus 

But the route to India followed a little 
different course Fa hien the first Chinese 
pilgrim to India, notices in detail the 
way he followed from China to India. 
Starting from Si ngan fou in 399 A D 
He with other monks passed by tbe 
principal localities of the province of 
Kan sou viz Lan tcheou Lcang icheou 
Kan tcheou Sou tcheou and Touen hoang 
and arrived at Shan- Shan to the south 
of I ob nor They visited the countries 
of Yen ki ( Karashar ) Yu Uen (Khotan) 
Tseu ho ( Karghahk ) Kiuan lu-mo 
( Tach kourghan ) and Kte ch a <Khasgbar) 
Thev passed by To h (Uarel in Dardistan) 
and then crossing the Pamirs they reached 
the valley of Gilgit which leads to the 
region of the Indus 

A century later Song ynn visited India. 
Ho lias left us a fairly detailed account of 
the route he followed on his way to India 
It .is aUo the southern route which he follow 
cd But from Tach Kurghan (7km mo) 
he went to Palo (Bakhan) and passed by 
iWcAe (the mountainous region to the north 
of Chitrul) to She I ( Chitral ) But 
instead of following the route of Gilgit to 
Kashmir he directed his cour e southwards 


to Udyana, m the valley the of the Swat and) 
then to Gaudhara (Peshawar) 

Hiuan t«ang in 629 followed the northern 
route From. Kan sou he went to Kao tebang 
(Yarkboto near Tourfan) then he visited the 
countries of Alim Karashar) Kim tche 
(Koutcha) Pa lou ha (Fat aryk) to the south 
of the Tien shan he crossed the Tien chan by 
the Bedel pass passed by tbe north bank of 
IssyLkoul where he met the Tokmak Talks 
Shortly before the arrival of Hiuan tsang,. 
the country had been visited by an Indian 
monk of Nalanda Prabhakaramitra who 
went to China later on to receive the- 
bighest honour from the Emperor of China 
Hiuen tsang then passed by Sogdia crossed 
the Iron Gates to the south of Kcsch (sebabr 
in sabz) and reached the country of 
Tokhoarestan The capital of the country 
was at that time Houo (Koupndouz) to thfr 
south of tho Oxus Hiuan tsang descended 
by the pass of Bamian to the valley of 
Kapisa. Twenty years later on his way back 
to China he followed tbe southern route 
From Kapisa he crossed the Hindukusb by 
the valley of PaDjshir and reached Koundouz 
He then passed by Badakshan ( Pa to 
tchouangna ) Ting po kterc (Yamgan tbe- 
valley of the Kofesha) and Bouen to lo 
(Kandont) Then crossing the Pamir bo 
visited the countries of Tach Kourghan 
( Kiepanto ) Kia she (Kasghar) Tche kin 
ha (Kargbalik) Kiu sa tan an (Khotan) 
From Khotan he followed the usual route 
by the south of Lob nor to Si ngan fou? 
the capital 

Tbe last Chinese pilgrim who has left a 
somewhat detailed notice of the route ho 
followed for going to India by Eastern 
Turkestan is Wu k ong He left China i» 
751 A D at the bead of an official embassy 
sent to tbe kingdom of Kapisa in order to 
bung a Chinese ambassador Wu k ong 
passed by Kucha which was at tl at time- 
the seat of the protectorate of Ngan sL 
Sou le (Kashgar) the five Ch e*m (Shigbnan) 
of the Po-mi (Pamir) and the Hu mi (Wakhan)’' 
and reached the Indus region by the valley 
of Yassin and Gilgit, known as Po lu lo (Boloi^ 
the most frequented route for entering- 
India. Wu k ong v sited Udyana (Valley of 
the Swat) and Kapisa. He followed a little- 
different route on bis way back to China 
He passed by Ku tu (Khottal! Kiu-nn c)u r 
(Kumedb now Karateg a) She*nt (bhighnan* 
and reached Sou lei (Kasl gar), and tt en Yu 
tien (Khotan) He passed by Wer long 
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(Tata-airjk), Kino (sen ( Kncha ), ( Yen- 
t 1 (Karashar) and Poi t’rog (Tsi-mou-sa, near 
790 'a™ 5 a ” J relarned l » Cli’ang "Ban in 

. a ““? oe , ss "y to mention other nn 
t r° l d<it .“J s ', on these routes, which 
"ere frequented for a few centuries more 
lien ]“ 1,oenrle i w tnoh we hare jnst men- 
honed are sufficient to give a rongh idea 
hr t? r?i, UteS o! . Eastern Turkestan followed 
and th 5i, Ch '”r eS . a lra, ' ell « s . "ho came to India 
and the Indian monks who risited China. 
2“ “f“t Unt i lhe e™" 1 ”? difficulties in 
the pohtma 1 Situation of Central asm the 
2 .J™'* 5 were Sradually g,ven up and 
2™ P'osrass m the technic of nariga- 
hon the sea route began to be more and 
th22„l f eqa0Q H 1,11 lhe 7 "ore left to be 
(S?* 7 ^I aJ, „ ot oommumcation withfChina 
IS I The Route of Assam — Anottnr route 
?,L T“°.' cal, “ 6I,sted from very early 
dSfcnll/ VT 1 a ° d tapper Burma The 

were moot, r 2 IUte dld encourage 

very much this trade and it was thus frk. 

ZTLr ly by the barbananV Of & 

south western provinces of China, viz 
of fir “a°nd°n and th “ h'lt tribes 

Sf th, ym “f , B X r , m * In the middle 

was inr.tL u (d4 - , A D ) wheo Hiuan tsang 
' Bhaskarararman, the klog of 
lumarop 1 , ho started from Uagadha passed 
by Champa (Bhagalpurl. Kajauglla (Kankml— 
and nmn “ d . Paodra ™rdhaoa (Kangpur) 
was thTVf"*"? reaohed Knnmrupa. This 

sussrs" ,o -tea "m 

»u°h.w,°s n t‘ 

Kamsmn.'’ i. r ° the east of 

Of hills P and h!lI Sa I S tbe ,“ UDtl 7 is a senes 
citv nnrf lUocks without any principal 
KfoM T ch south-west 
were atm 1 he 5 ce the “habitants 

ErtS learnt and lbe lao The P>1- 

that the S011 fif r ° m . t ? e People of Kamrupa 
were distant * orders °f Sse-tchonan 

the mftnnioi a b° D t two months journey, but 

pestilential vapour S t0 PflSS ’ thero W ? T0 
and herbs » POa %r? ad Poisonous snakes 
came to know e °, Bhaskaravarman 
latter’s couSt^ i Vknm that the 
about a son? 7 wh?ch M ? a ' Cl T he ® n 1 nired 
was very connlur “o' 116 from Ch,na but 
“At present P *n U ,n -Assam at that time 
present m various states of India a 
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song has been heard from some time called 
M?h?Om C ° f rf he ,. C0Q 1«fstSk of Ts'in uangai 
oftht C n H p 0 theQ re,ated how he had hfard 
of the Devaputra, prince of Ts’in of u , earQ 
who had brought fhat'oo n^ o„t° „f “tS 
nod ruin into prosperity, made it supreme S 

extmi”ded’ 510 AIPhir^Tubje'cts 5 °tlfe j2J du6Qces 
tmued, having their moral aJd 
wants cared for by this ruler sim- ,P ateriaI 
of Ts'tn a 7 ' S conquest and’th ” S fi ^ 2 
haslongbeen known there tcheou(i e Srupa? 
The song referred to was the so™ W 
victory of the second son of the T*™ 
Emperor Kao-tsou Prince of 7 V,n 1 a “ e 
rebel general Lm Wim-tchlm m giTad 

r,£^>~isrr3: 

Kamrupa in C38 A D whe^Hmf °? ° f 
visited the country R n t H,n « n *kan* 

k’ten that he fnnnd ev,d ? nce of Chang 
Bactria merchandises^ of ° Ss^t K “ arkets of 
Yunnan brought g ca r-v?n!' t °llT Q and 
along the country 0 ‘ f tha ?P assed 
points out without 7 doubt foM^* 00 , <Indla ) 
this route Coming to lltJ of 
AD, Yong Yeou tr»rt i ‘' raes 10 37 
state (situated in upper vallef 0 f°f hR th o , Shao 
accepted the suzerainty of the 
Emperor, received a sort n f Ln!. t Chlnese 
ture and sent ,n lVi D « 

Chmese court musicians andy P rese nt to the 

«f To ,s ,nA “Srn%S„“ t 5 ?SL a, ‘" at '™ 

firat ““I T W ° Uld haro ns Alieva that V1 ?h 0 
nrst Indian missionaries ITnc Qa ^ ^“0 
and Dharmaratna went to JhJ apa ma l aD ?a 
China by this route. The of 

dynasty ( IFr. l w ) speaks of ' lhe W ' ei 
from Ta ts'in ( Roman Smart ) L r * h ro “‘e 
way of long teh’mg mi f' “ ' la China by 
his biography of eminenf ^ Cn if D feing Jn 
India m the middle of tL 78?^ Wh ° " Slt ed 
tradition which would 9 iT eD> re cords a 
Uj{ Sn Onpta , he h ,d m bel,„ vo 

j-r.tts t&i 

route of Central A^.a and fh e the 

route were 
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•well established commerce received a new 
impetus and the comparatively difficult way 
of Upper Burma wa« given up It was only 
m the 7th century under the great Tang 
dynasty thtfre were proposals of re lpcmng the 
route In 627 — 649 Lien Po ying the 
governor of the upper valley of Kion chang 
proposed that the barbarians should bo put 
down and route of the Si eul ho ( Tali ) and 
India should be opened The constant fight with 
the Tibetans the danger of tbo Southern route 
of Central Asia compelled the governor 
of CheDg tou to make the c ame proposal in 
b98 But nothing important was done to 
wards it It was at this time that the king 
dom of Nan chao came to be founded and it 
kept the route in its control for a long 
time 


An itinerary preserved in Kia tan of the 
end of the 8th cen A D describes in detail 
the route m question Starting from Tonkin 
the southern centre of all commercial activi 
faes of China the route passed by Yunnansen 
Yunnan fou and Ta li fou Going westwards 
it crossed the Salouen at Yong tchang ( Yong 
tchang fon ) on the west of the nver Going 
westward it reached the town of Chou ko 
leang t to the east of Moraem between the 
Shweli and the Salouen The route bifurcated 
there the principal one defending by the 
valley of the Shweh to join thelrawaddy on tho 
south west aDd the other continuing directly 
to the west Starting from Chou ko leang the 
principal route crossed the frontier of Fzao 
(Burma, near Lo the frontier town of Nan 
tchao and pacing through the country of 
mountain tnbes it reached St h midway 
between Ta gaung and Mandalay Si h (or 
bill 71) though it cannot be exactly identified 
now, was an important town at that 

thT m r 02 „ Su n ° n i0 (Snnanda) 

the brother of the Burmese king 

was Vhnp 9 Chlne * 0 o C , Ourt mth musi cians 
T« O o?\ Pn m nC0 ° f S l h The route then 
(Pagaa ?) and cached 
° f 5 nrma Snfc setra (Prome > 
SSlS™ 6 * f “ * ?, rome and crossing on the 
San Tanlefth aCk ? 0untains < th ° m °dern 
(Assam) route crossed Kamarnpa 

SHTtin^ 6 ? 6 re] °! ned the second route 

Starting from Chou ko lean? the 


hnyin or Mogaung) tt pas&ed tho town of 
\gan si near which lived tho small Brahmins 
of Ta ts in and going westwards crossing tho 
river Min no (Chindwin) reached tho country 
of tho great Brahmin of Ta ts in Then 
crossing tho mountains it reached Kamarupa. 
Going northwest from Knmarujn and 
crossing tho river Karatoya it reached tho 
country of (P<vi no fa t an no) Pundravar 
dhana (modern Rungpur) Proceeding south- 
west, it reached Kajamgala (Kio tchou- 
wou lo ?) on tho right bank of tho river 
Ganges and further to tho west it reached 
Magadha. This is exactly the route which 
Hiuan Tsang followed when going from 
Magadha to Kamarupa. 

This is tho routo which tho Chinese knew 
oven in XII century although tho kingdom 
of Ta li had cut oil all communications of 
China accross Yun nan Even in tho time 
of Mongols Rashid edd in studied tho two 
routes from India to China onobytho straits. 
Canton Zaitoun, Hang tcheou and tho other 
by Burma and the country of 7ardandan 
and Karajang 

In 1406 we hear of a Cbineso political 
mission sent to Burma by this route When 
in 1406 the King Anuruddha (2\alo t a ) 
conquered tho small state of Mong yang 
(modern Mo-hnjin to tho north west of 
Bhimo and to the south of tho lake Indo 
gyi) dependant on China the Emperor of tne 
Ming dynasty despatched a misson guided 
by Chang hoDg to tho Burmese King asking 
him to evacuate Mong yang The route follow 
ed by the mission is the same as that described 
by the intmorary of Kia tan 

Last of all when in 1652 Mir Jurnla 
conqured Assam he boasted of opening that 
way the route to China 


aimusi, au ioe accounts mention parti 
cularly tho dangers and difficulties of this 
vepoit of the political mission 
of 1406 says The climate of this country 
i a wl 10n of Upper Burma) is extremely 
bad When a mission arrives there, even 
l “ th0 £ rst m £ht half of the people falls 
ill on the morrow almost every body is ill 
and from the third day onwards the cases 
ot death increase without interruption 
lnspite of all these difficulties the way was 
frequented now and then as it was the only 
short route connecting south western China 
with Upper Burma and Assam Indian influ 
ences were exerted in early times m Upper 
Bnrma Yun nan and Sse-tchouan and some 
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factor^ m the Indian colonization of Indo- 
■€hia», can be only explained by tbi3 eastern 
way of communication, the sole connecting 
lint between eastern India and this unexplored 
legion 

(3) The Route of Tibet — Lastly, a third 
land route of communication between China 
and India was opened in the beginning of the 
3th century AD when the Tibetan Empire 
was founded and its Charlemagne the famous 
Sroog tsan sgam po contracted marriage 
alliance with Chin* and Nepal Though 
the occasional hostile altitude of Tibet towards 
■China did not permit the Chinese travellers, 
to follow this route for a long time, 
yet during the 7tb cpntury when 
Tibet remained a faithful ally of China, 
Chinese ambassadors and pilgrims found 
this road an easy one The first Buddhist 
pilgrim who seems to have gone to China 
t>y this way is a famous monk of Nalanda — 
earned Prabhakararmtra The date of his 
departure from India in not known but his 
pre&euce in Tibet and in the country 
of the Western Turks is attested m the year 
<>25 A D He was taken to China in 627 AD 
by a Chinese embassy was greatly honoured 
there and was askdd to organise the work of 
■the translation of sacred texts At about the 
same time in 627 A D Hiuan chao a pious 
Sramaoa followed this route to India 
Leaving the frontiers of China he crossed 
the desert, passed by the iron gates < Derbeud, 
■modem Uuzgola khana', traversed the country 
of Tom ho-lo ITokharestan) passed by the 
country of the barbarians (hou) and at last 
reached Tou fan iTibet). Here be met the 
Chinese Princess Wen tch eng the queen 
■of SroDg tsan Sgam po and according to her 
orders HmaD tcbao Was safely conducted 
to India aud reached Jalandhara ( She lan- 
•touo) A. few years later on his way back, 
jn the company of Wang Hiuan tso he 
passed by Nepal (A* po fo\ payed another 
visit to the queen Wen tch’eng and followed 
the direct route to the capital of China. 

The mission of Wang Hiuan tso in 
■647 648 to thecourtof EmperorHarsha followed 
the route of Tibet and Nepal and the history 
of his victory over the successor of king 
Harshavardhan, at the head of Tibetan and 
Nepalese army is now a well known fact 
of Indian history It shows what an 
intimate relation, China was entertaining 
■with Tibet in this penod In 657 AD he 
was sent again to India with an official 
■mission and this time too he passed by 
56—7 


Tibet and Nepal So in this period of 
friendly relation between Tibet and China 
this route of Tibet was much more fre- 
quented than the northern routes, which 
were in the hands of alien peoples 

But after the death of Srong tsan sgam 
po (6o0 A D) there was again a rupture and 
continual war was earned on between the two 
countries Tibet found an ally in the 
Turks who occupied at that time a great 
part of the eastern Turkestan region The 
most convenient route from China to India, 
therefore, was the sea route 

Towards the end of the 10th centnry a 
Chinese monk seems to have followed this route 
on bis way back to China but his itinerary 
is not very clear Ki ye came to India in 
966 by the route of eastern Turkestan, but 
a few years later on his way back to China, 
be passed by Nepal and a placo which he 
names Mo yu U (probably Hayurato 
near Tibet ?) and visited the temple of 
San yue (?) 

Lastly with the foundation of the great 
Mongol empire of Kbubilai khan in the 
13th century, regular relation was re establi- 
shed between Tibet and China. We will 
speak later on of the great role played hy 
India in this period in the history of 
Smo Tibetan Buddhism just before the 
advent of a dark age which witnessed the 
cessation of all relation between India 
and China. 

( 4 ) The Sea Route It is possible 
that a sea route was already traced 
out long before the Christian era by 
the hardy Polynesian people who occupied 
and still occupy the countries of further 
India and Insulindia and it is possible 
also that this was the route which was later 
on followed by the Indian colonisers But 
we have historical evidence of the existence 
of this route only from the 1st century A D 
when the Hindu settlers reached the countries 
of Indo China. Chinese records would have 
us believe that the Kingdom of Fou nan 
(Bhnom preserved m the name Pnom penh) 
on which was built up later on the Cambodian 
empire was Hmdmsed by a Brahman named 
Houen tien (K&undinya) as early as the 1st 
centnry A. D The original ruler of Fou 
Dan says the tradition, “was a woman 
named Fe-iieou. Tbere was a foreigner named 
Houen tien (Kaundinya) who practised 
a mystic cult He was given in dream a 
bow and an arrow and received the order 
of embarking on a junk of commerce and to 
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take to sea He discovered the bow in 
the temple and decided to follow the 
merchants across the sea He reached Fou 
nan and sabmitted and married the ruling 
queen The earlier kingsof Fou nan were des 
cendants of this Hindu 1 The genealogy 
of the dynasty as given by these Chinese 
records would place this first Hinduisation 
of Fou nan— Kamboja in the first century 
AD 

Towards the end of the first century A D 
the Pei ipliis of the Erytlirean sea montions 
the existence of a sea route to China Beyond 
the country of Chryse (Indo China) the ocean 
(navigation ?) extends up to the country of 
Thin In this country in the north there 
is a great inland city called Thinae From 
that city by the land route the silk passes 
by Bactria towards Barygaza 1 Broach ) 
and by the Ganges up to Limuria. 
(Dammca-Tamilaka) But the land is not 
easy of access because there are very few 
men who come back from there Ptolemy 
when mentioning Kattigara (mdenbfied by 
some with Tonkin) the port of Sinai speaks 
of tbo existence of navigation between 
Kattigara and the West In 166 A D the 
king of Tatsm An tun (Marcus Aurelius 
Antonius) sent an embassy to the Chinese 
Court It landed in Je nan (Tonkin) which 
was the port of China at that time 

The foundation of tbo Indian colony of 
Champa which occupied almost the whole of 
modern Annarn 13 placed unanimously in 
the 2od century A D The Sanskrit m 
scnption of Vo can (near Khan hoa) the 
oldest Sanskrit inscription discovred in fur 
ther India cannot be dated later than the 
end of the 2nd century AD It presupposes 
an already well established settlement of 
Indians on the coast of Annarn 

In the Won period (222 280) the francium 
king ot Fou lan sent one of his relatives, 
Su wu as ambassador to India. He left 
Fou nan and embarked at the port of T cou 
lin-li (Takkola Talai takkola of the Itru 
mala; inscription of Rnjendracolal 1030 A.D 
rrhich was situated near the Isthmus ot Era) 
The vessel followed the course ot a big bay 
£ho , ' ast Ocean and reached the 

X°r h ,° f w? nrer , ot lDdu lh = Ganges 
after a long sailing They went ud the 

camtal° r ST iTar h “, d cached P liS 
capital ot the Murnndas The Murunda 

E lea!,id the S°ot 

of the king of Fou nan and sent in return 
one Cbo song as ambassador to the oi court 


Fou nan with the horses of the Yuo cbe* 
country as present It was it this timo that 
the Chinese o uperor seat two envoys Kang 
tai and Chou ymg to Iou-nan~ 
They met the Indian envoy Che song: 
there and collected detailed information from 
them on India. 

All these point out to the existence of a 
sea route n the 2nd and 3rd century A D 
which connected India with the Far East 
It is not improbable that the port of iakkola 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy too was at 
first the port beyond which the vessels from 
the West did not go 

The Indian colonisers of Fou nan and 
Champa probably proceeded to the inland, 
legion by the land routes from Takkola But 
tbe vessels soon proceeded farther and follow- 
ing the Coast line reached Tonkin 

At thB time when the sea route was- 
opened Tonkin became the distributing- 
centre Tonkin (Kiao tche) was annexed to- 
tbe Chinese empire m the second cen BC 
durmg the rule of the former Han dynasty 
But became a real Chinese province in the end 
of the 2nd cen A D The embassy of Marcus 
Aurehu* disembarked at Kiao tche in 
3 66 A D Shortly after *the trouble of tbe- 
Yellow Bennets which desolated China towards- 
end of 2nd cen A D compelled many peace 
loving Chinese to take refuge in Tonkin which 
was comparatively calm Amongst them 
wo find Meou tseu author of a famous 
text, called the dissipation of doubts Mou 
tseu belonged to the nobility and once filled 
up some high rank in the state and as- 
snch was a devout confuciamst. But Buddhism 
fascinated him moie and during his stay m 
tonkin he wrote lus treatise in defence of 
Buddhism In the beginning of the 3rd cen 
a u tne parents of a famous monk Sene" 
houei came to Tonkin They were of 
oogdioan family long settled in India. The 
lather of Seng houei came to Tonkin for his 
commerce and was established therewith his 
ratrnly beng honeiwas born there The official 
mission of K ang tai and Chou ymg to 
Fou nan started from Tonkin When in 
a merchant coming from the confines of the 
Mediterranean Onent, Ts in louen armed m 

i®"V" g £u erDOr o£ I ’ onk,n sent him to 

1 6 I he Chines e governor Lu tai sent some 
!£"£* P r °P a gate Chinese civilisation to 
ft? » ° L,n yi (Cta “Pa) and Founan 

(Kamboja) the mission started from Tonkin 

dvnasfr iu m «, the i t,m ! of tho latter Haa 

ay nasty all tbe kingdoms of the south sea 
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.followed the way of Tonkin and did not go 
up to Canton 

H»w« tbs navigators began to take 
little by little the more direct route from 
•China and Canton pre railed on Tonkin It 
is at Canton thatYi tsing disembarked m the 
7th cen But the displacement did not take 
place without a fight Canton really was 
a Chinese Province whereas Tonkin was a 
sort of protectorate and the people of Canton 
pretended to •monopolise to their profit the 
benefits of the foreign trade In 1 92 the 
governor of Ling ngaa lie two of the 2 
iLoa&ng, kouog tong and Kouang s ) ^ent a 


report to the Emperor complaining that 
the foreign vessel had begun to go to Ngan 
uam. (.Ton bin] and requested him to issue 
orders foi bidding commerce in Tonkin The 
demand wa3 rejected But the geographical 
situation of Canton did what the admimstra 
tion failed to do From the 8th cent Canton 
became the principal port of disembercation 
of the Arab merchants of the 9th cen 
Independence of Annam in %8 spoiled all 
possibilities of tho external commerce of 
Tonkin Canton prospered till the arrival of the 
Europeans during the last century 
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ENGLISH 


authors Co-opcraUon by George Papall Noyes 
" " ' ” ' d Lnucrsity Piess P}> 10+ 


There are nine chapters m the book under the 
following head ng3 (0 Introduction (i) The 
Deification of Nature (ji) The consecration of 
work, (iv) The Revelation of God in Beauly tv) 
The consecration of Human Society (vi} The 
revelation of God in goodness (vii) Bel eious 
Ihilosophy (vi i) The Revelation of Godin Truth 
ana lix> Conclusion 

The author has at the outset formulated the 
following pnnuple— As a man bereft of artistic 
feeling cannot understand Greek art so one who 
lacks religious I e cling cannot understand Greek 
religion (p. 13) 

He has tried to enter into the spirit of the 
■ancient Greeks ard to feel their feel rg«. The 
interpretation of Greek Religion by such a man 
■cannot hut bo convincing But fanatics can 
never be convinced 

The plan of the look and the treatment of the 
subjects are excellent The author has carefully 
separated the essential features of Greek Religion 
from us ton essential feat ires and has clearly 
. c , n b$d its fundamental Pnncrp es His exposition 
■of the De fkaticn of Nature is so beautiful that 
one is tempted like Wordsworth to turn Pagan 


and to see ones self surrounded by friendly deities 
The ancient Greek writes oar author -felt 
and saw god in the road itself m the yellowing 
meadow in the fragrent grove m the ripening 
grace of the garden He surrounded himself and 
his human life with a whole swarm of deities of 
nature now kindly now threatening but always 
sympathetic. And what is most important, he 
succeeded in establishing a spiritual union with 
those deities pp 16 17 

But where is the God of so called mono-theistic 
iel gions of the world ? Jn the heatens" Our 
author asks uby in the heavens ? He remarks— 
Here one feels the poison introduced by Judaism 
into Christianity Thus m very truth the religion 
of the Old Testament violently tears our natural 
feeling of gratitude away from that which imme- 
diate! ly calms ana caresses us and diverts it to a 
hj pot helical Creator p 16 

Judaism Christianity and Mahomedani&tn have 
banished God from this earth II God were m 
the heavens we would rather be Pagan The 

& ■Jilts'™ 1 *' 13 011 ,Cml ' Sm * re "OI&QUOUPS 

O^S 0 S'S h ^ 6 I ™»»M«l>°r”S 

correct or not is a mafier of r £ p ' n,on ^ther 

" 13 ° f »•<£ SwA STiK 1 
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, , , , , _ . . interesting and is at the same time scholarly* 

an image or symbol of a deity existing outside it v „ no nloa nn-w that there is no popular 

and independent of it but the deity itself Other- n?alcient Qreeck 

.vise we should have to term fetishists even the book on the relution of ancient uieece. 


Christians and not only the Catholics and the Tire Doctrine of the Bcddiu The Religion or 
Orthodox but also the Protestants -who admit that r eaSuN ft, George Grimm fruited tn Germany 
the crucifix is something holy or else the very aiy i pu6/i hed by the Qfti.in IP Dr tguhn Leipzig 

term fetishism’ would lose all value as the ex m 1926 Pp xxw*-o30 si~e fl'uxffVi (Price not 

pression of an idea, and would retain value only— nrtntcd in the book) 

as an insult p <3 74. 1 , 

Id describing idolatry the author says that the The author has tried his best to enter into the- 
statue is only the image of the deity and not the spirit of the Buddha and teing thus inspired has 

deity taelf p 1o expounded Tho Four Most Excellent Truths 

Yet writes tbe author the Greets bowed These truLis are a 

down to their statues. To be sure but absolutely 0) The most excellent troth o^ufitennR' 

in the same sense in which faithful followers of hi) The most excellent truth of the arism„ 0 

the old Christian faiths bow down Ithe phrase 13 suffering . , . , 

of do importance here) to the images of Christ, hill The rovst excellent truth of tho aumhila- 

the Mother of God and the saints and an Athenian tion of suffering , , , 

who burned incense before the statue of his (iv) The most excel ent truth or the pain leau- 

Pallas did so with absolutely the same feeling with mg to the annihilation 01 suffering . 

which today a Catholic or an Orthodox Christian In the Appendix the author has compared the- 
on Saturday evening lights a lamp before the image Doctrine of the Buddha with that or tne- 
of the Most Holy Virgin Pp 7o "6 Upamshads , , . . _ 

The author has vividly described how work According to Grimm Niobana is a positive- 
and Human Society’ were sanctified by the ancient state and the I also is something unchangeable. 
Greek To him life was full of joy Our author He wnte3 — , , , 

rghtly says— The Greek religion fully deserves Evervthrag is Anatta not the-I and does not. 


the name of the firetandouiVVelipjon of joy 'm belong to my inner essence the whole external 
the history of humanity p GO (italics authors) 


iKgiuij vx uuuuuuiv n w uiano huuiwsi world as little as my corporeal organism with. 
Where shall we find the Religion of Beauty ? consciousness I am beyond all this beyond the- 
In Greece and Greece only Our author says — world This was one of the truths which the? 
God meals himself m beauty— Such is the faith Buddha had to tell us P 299 
of the Hellene, blasphemously forgotten by his In another place he writes that in the Dts- 
heirs p 89 courses of the Buddha everything circles round. 

the Atman the L This Atta is the unchangeable 
la the chapter on Revelation of god m good centre to which all tne Discourses of the Buddha, 
ness — Ine author describes the gradual evolution point or from which they proceed P 49G 
of morality and spirituality in (his connection he Then he compares the method of the Upamshads* 
quotes the following prayer of Socrates — with that of the Buddha He writes And as we- 

Lora Aeus grant us good even without our cau hardly read a page in the doctrine of the 
request grant us not evil even at our request Upamshads without coming upon the Atman, in 
(Alcibiades u 143 A) p 139 tho same way there is hardly a Discourse of the- 

ine author deplores the fatal gift of mtole- Bnddha which does not deal with the Atta in- 
ranee winch Uirist anity had received from, some form or other When the Upamshads are 
Judaism p -16 Christianity gradually became therefore simply characterised as the doctrine or 
Heliemzed aDd still it could not free itself from the Atman this qualifi ation is not less true of 
1 erance P 218 the doctrine of Buddha But with the Upamshads 

10 be sure —writes pur author this Helleniz and thereby with the general mode of Indian, 
anon of Christianity advances hand in hand with thinking the Buddha is also in harmony mas 
the destruction of Hellenism the straggle of much as he sought to find the Atta by taking' 
0 re ‘ lgI0ns which begins in the third away from it everyth ng m essential to us to our 
1 acc ? mp lished by frightful losses of I to our Atta and thereby separable fram it He 

ihnnnht nf bu ? a P! y ,> a *. lbe very even has brought this method to its highest per 

seizes 13 tin * 1 , heart bleeds Amazement fection by substituting for the fundamental 


„“vv. at v ,h ? Slght ? f tbat senseless snieidal question What ts Atman ? What is my 
, a people turned against all the the other one. What is the Atta in ray 


mn5 i " j “ ‘-“y me uiner one, >vnar is me Atta in my case- 

U had *P°? nob e creations which not ? What is in any case not my 1’ What i3- 

rt naa itself fashioned from the very beginning Anatta? P 496 


existence on earth The pagan temples ^ 

o have been adapted to Christian services — Thus the Buddha, says our author has not 

example of the Parthenon proved this No become untrue to Indian thinking rather is his 
°* devils must be destroyed The doctrine the flouer of Indian thought. He is the 
‘ho inspiration of Phideas Praxiteles true Brahmin who has completely realised the 
o*hc r artists might have been preserved as ideal of the Upamshads And precisely because- 
5^0® CDfiosities an edict of the most Christian this is so India will again greet him as her 
RtahW 1 M 0S1US ITP* required this. No the greatest son as soon as she again shall have- 
°* devils must ho demolished This visual recognized this. P5U2 
hlerafure ?£ ,1£h ? d also a whole The authors conclusions may seem to bo 

all tie htoimS .1 J“ Ean vwsb, P, startling to some but are nevertheless true 

the ! . a " wntinfcS of Be have quoted from th s book only a 'few 

Theftfis wdf w«& S F p 2, 9~ 2 ,9 . Passes relaimg to G.tamas Sla Vada (lh* 

rue pooh 13 well written it 13 popular and doctnne of Non Ego) Be cannot make room for 
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any pas-asses relating to A’i66aitfl and other sub- 
jects. The readers are referred to the original 
book 

NVe ha-a cot 6een for years such a scholarly 
production It 13 based on Buddhistic canonical 
scriptures and is, on the whole a reliable boob 
No Buddhistic scholar hould be without a copy 
of this boob It is a book to be bought and 
carefully studied (Mr Arthur Prebstbain 41 
Great Russell street, will supply the booh for 16s) 


the Christ or toe Ivpiaa Road Bj F Stanley 
Jones Published hit Holder and Stoughton Ltd 
London. Pp 25-t Pact 3s 6<L 

The book is written by an American who has 
couia to India as a Christian Missionary Being an 
American he cannot directly bare any political 
motive for Christianising India. So what he writes 
is worth reading and moreover he has some new 
ideas to impart. 

He finds three current methods of preaching 

Christianity — 

(i) The old method ol attaching the weaknesses 
of other religions arid trying to establish your own 
on the ruins of the othe- (2) The method of Doctor 
Faiquhar which was to show how Christianity 
fulfils the ancient fuitbs—a vast improvement on 
the old method (J) The method of starting 
with a general sut ject of interest to all and 
then ending up with a Chns'idS message and 
appeal’ p 32 

The author felt instinctively that there should 
be a better approach than any of the*e three He 
says— Chr stiamty must be defined as Christ not 
the Old Testament, not the Western civilization not 
even the system, built around htm in the West but 
Christ himself and to be a Christian is to follow 
him. p 33 


Here he makes a distinction between his Chns 
tian ly and the Christianity of the Christian ' hun- 
ches and his Christianity means follow ng Christ 
Bnt what does he mean by following Chtist ? The 
worn Christ' does not appeal to many minds The 
word is appellative though originally it meant 
the anointed and was applied to kings priests and 
patriarchs, it has now come to mean The Messiah 
or The saviour of the world If this be the 
meaning of Christ there is little hope for educated 
Hindus becoming Christian* Among Hindus the 
idea has liecorae almost instinctive that every one 
is by Qoda Grace, to work out his own salvation 
There is no place here for a Saviour 

Though a Christ may not be acceptable Hindus 
will gladly accept Jesus. They will accept not only 
Jesus but also Hillel and Philo . Socrates and 
fcpeetetus Tain a Valkya and Buddha. Chailanya 
and Rama Krishna and in fact, every one who 
has a message to give Hindus leave their doora 
ever open 1 heirs is a vast hospitality They invite 
every message-bearer and hear his message 

Uod reveals himself m every country and in 
f n 17 \ 5e ‘ ** ut ke is inexbanstive and mexhaos 
u j tT*™ 1 ’k e whole universe pash present; 
ana tuture, temporal supertemporal spatial or 
super spatial imagined imaginable or un 
imaginable cannot reveal all the aspects of his 
nature Uow can then one nation or one 
man bo said to have known him fully and totally ? 
♦ ii D ?k V “ ,,n we ^ go o all onr fellow pilgrims 
to ail the mess age- bearer* torch l ewers and mys- 


tics to all the reformers prophets and saints 
We invite them to our own house and wo go to 
their houses uninvited Wo consider no one to be 
a foreigner the whole world is one family and we 
are all brothers and sisters 

This is why we accept all the world teachers 
and reject no one But this acceptance and rejection 
can never be absolute When we say— we eat a 
mango’ does this eating mean eating its shin and 
stone also ? Does tho fowl eater eat the fowl 
entire— the feathers bones beak claws and > 
intestines with the mge»ta ? fn the religious world 
also we accept what is valuable ignore what is non- 
essential and reject what does not conduce to mora- 
lity and spirituality \\ e have freedom of choice 
Now what is the message of Jesus ? Wbat are 
bis contntutions to the religious history of the 
world or of ins own race ? 

The subject has been thrashed thread bare and 
the conclusion is— there 13 nothing new in his mes- 
sage and he makes no new contributions to the 
religious history of the world or of his own race 
Yet there are some points in his teachings and. 
some traits m his character which are worthy of 
consideration and acceptance 

We may give a brief summary of what we- 
accept and what we reject 

( i ) We accept Je-us when he asks us to love- 
Go<l but we reject him when he attributes anger, 
fickleness and vindictiveness to God describes him 
as living far off in the heavens and assumes a 
Rival Being the very Satan ever contending with 
God for supremacy 

( u ) We accept him w hen he asks us to pray 
for those who hate us and persecute ns and w& 
reject him when he himself refuses to pray for 
non believers ( John XVII 0 ) 

( in ) We accept him when he asks his discaples- 
to take no thought for the morrow and we 
reject him when he asks them to pray every day 
for thier food for the morrow 
< 31 tf vi u Lk XI 3 ) 

(iv) We accept him when he says that God does 
not want sacrifice and we reject him when hfr 
himself offers animal sacrifices (Mtt 26 17 ff 31b 
1412 ff Lk 227 fi> 

(v) We accept him when he enjoins us to 
love our neighbours and we reject Ima when he 
says that our neighbours are only those who are- 
our benefactors (Lk x 29-37) 

(vi) We accept hun when he asks his disciples 
to iove their enemies and we reject him when 
he denounces unbelievers and non beheye/y as 
dogs swme vipers fox Satan and children of Satan. 

tvn We accept him when he asks his disciples to- 
preach the gospel and we reject him when 
he’ positively enjoins them not to preach to the * 
Gentiles (Mtt. 10 o vide also la 24) 

Mu) We accept him when he feels for the poor— 
the sheep without shepherd— and we reject him 
when he says that he speaks to them in parables 

5t .? w)”* tbcm “ is 

, , (lI > Wo nodeij>a«a ton Wien ho asls lus 

iTJl? 8 “‘ST h ;“ “f 1 *« tom* b-.m when 
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Si) We accept him Sen he asks Ins followers Who teach ns bolf conquest and equanmutj ? 
not to be afraid of what kills the body and wo The Buddha and Socrates . _ 

?md him wanting when he flees for life is terror- Wo are indebted to all the seers of th 

bl00dy 111111 Proy8 f0r There are sages and saints, prophets and re- 

“Suj °\Ve admire him when he does not hesitate £>nners torch hearers and my sues in all aiuntnes 
to break the sabbath laws and we reject him Though of difT rent countries, they belong to *® e 
when be wants every one to fulfil eten the leas f r k Qtx ^ Jesus belongs to tins Brother 


vide hood 


Mahesu Guosc 
The Ocean of Sxoiues Beiao C IL 
Taw ve\ s Translation of Somadeva s Katiia 

Sarit Sagara now edited with introduction 

F11ESU EXPLANATORY NOTES AND TERMINAL 

essa\ —Hj A' J I Peiuer, 31 A F /i 0 
S F G S etc Vols VI and VII Published 

at London JilCUAA J I for circulation among 

- - — ' ~ J Grafton 


of the Jewish commandments (Utt v 18-19 
also xxm 23) , . , . 

We unhesitatingly reject his mediatorship lus 
theory of Eternal Damnation and the sa vation 
of the elect only and also his theory of moral 
actions which is based on reward and pun shrnent 
But he preached two principles which are of 

permanent value. „ , . „ . 

The first is the Fatherhood of God The Ul ^ U((UUJ1 Ju/ U 4 v,vii 
idea was borrowed from Judaism and bad also „ubscnbers only by Chas J Saicycr Ltd 
been prevalent long before Jesus among Hindus and Ji ouse W’ 

Greeks But this antiquity of the principle does 
not detract from the value of Jesus preaching 
it A truth bears repetition 

The second is— (a) Thou shall love the Lord thy 
•God with all thy heart aDd with all thv soul 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength 
and (b^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


thv self 


We have already written from time to time 
about this superb edition of the late C u 
Tawney b translation of the Katha Sant bagara. 
Vols VI and VII which have como out recently 
are in general get up and wealth of notes appen 
dices etc similar to the volumes previously pub- 
lished In the present volumes w e get the famous 


These ideas also were prevalent at the time of stones of the ictalavanchanmsati eight in vol 


VI and seventeen (really sixteen) in Vol VIL. 

Vol VI is ennehed by a valuable introduction 
by Mr A R Wnght president of the hoik Lore 
Society His words on the transmission of folk 
tales and on the importance of making the Katha 
Sant Sagara available to western students are 
well worth quotation Ho says 

One of the many interesting problems in 
connection with the transmission of folk tales is 


Jesus and were quoted by him i erbatnn and with 
.acknowledgment from the Old Testament (Deut 
vi 5 Leviticus xix 18 

Now these are the essence that we extract 
from the teachings of Jesus and wo cordially 
accept them 

V hat is not found in Jesus must be sought 
for elsewhere. 

Who teach us that God is Satyam— Immutable 

Reality Jnanayn consciousness Anantam Infinite ic . « — v , — 

Anandam Joy Santam Tranquillity Sivam the exaetpart played by literary versions D-'^a 
Blessedness ? Not Jesus but the Rishis of India. commonplace to say that folk tales have passed 
Wno teach us that He is .SWarnm the- W1 ’, h ^ances-now and then becoming something 
Beautiful ? Not Jesus but the seers of Greece . and str 5 nK . e u ln lhe alembic of genius— into 

Who teach us toat He is One without a second literature and thence they have again descended 
ODe without a rival (i e. a rival like Satan or a ? monKSt tae , common people the folk amd have 
second God) ? The Rishis of India been worked over once more by the popular taste 

Who teach us that He is our Antarvamm and fancy which have selected what appealed to 
{Inner guide and controller) The Self of ourself them and have effected still further changes and 
our Inner self ? The R shis of India adaptations In later ages the literary vehicle 

Who teach us that He 13 our Bandhu and Sakha probably been the most effective of the means 
tfnend and companion) and Suhnd ( good hearted of transmission from people to people where m 
sweet heart ? who teach us that He is Dear and e ? r ‘ ! ^ r ases th ? captured warrior and wife the 
dearer than everything in the Universe— father sla l' e 4 passing from hand to hand and the trader 
mother a brother sister husband wife— nay even and traveller were the colporteurs of folk tales to 
•onesown child ? The sages of India fresh fields and pastures new The gypsy a ' sp 

Who teach us that He is to be worshipped has pl j ye R_ , ,, part though he has not yet 
as Dear ? Who teach us how to commune With receiv , ed Aje full credit due to him as the 
Him and to perceive Him directly and immediately? spreader of folk lore and it could be shown U 
The Rishis of India. * need be that drolls or stones with a humorous 

V ho exhort us to rise above not onlv woildlin^o v£ pea / have catlJ raUy leaped national or raosl 
but also O'her woridliness ? IVhn trartino i^t boundaries more easily than stories depending f®5 
pleasure of Heaven (Heaven tiv SS voat m custom or belief Several wuters 

scnpturally understood! are not the Ltrhrat already Pointed out the obvious influence 

and Perfect Bliss ? The seers ° of India 081 ® 00< * ^ (1 } e ’ Wlde crculation and popularity of Perraults 
Who teaches us Universal love— Invo for upt k l » ®. eenurae Maerchen or ne ghbourirS 

aeatme ? Who teaches us , no, ^ countries but the general questions of the effects 

fcompass on) and Afucfifa (symSthetic loyf?^ > of llterary transmission of tales have 

Buddha.. ““ wrapauietic joy) ? The hardly yet been intensively studied or appreciated. 

who teaches us Alaitul, m, n n. / tt j even m the case of the greatest of all literary 
and pontaneous devotion ) ^Sii^Cha^anva^ 110308 ^ disseminators Boccaccio and Straparola Tb 0 
on v-naianya. Katha Sant Sagara mil now be available for the 
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s udy of its relation to popular tradition and the 
influence of its contents chiefly through Persian 
Arab an and sometimes Jew sh recensions upon 
the folk tales diffused through the West and re- 
converted into popalar J fcrchen by medieval 
jongleurs pilgrims preachers merchants and 

The mtndoctio i to Vol VII which has been 
contributed by Prof Maurice BlooaiGeld of John. 
Hopkins University is a striking statement of the 
methods and principles ol the scientific study of 
folk lore. He hopes that the day is not far o/T 
■when the scientific study of the themes round 
which fiction grow 3 up will produce an 
Encyclopaedia of Fiction to which students will 
in the future, turn for informal on regarding the 
origin transmission and modification of fiction 
motifs Thus Fiction will develop into a self 
centred science whose real philosophical or 
psychological meaning is as yet unstated. A 
prerequisite is obviously the collection assortment 
and critical appraisal of all the materials that 
appertain to the subject. Mr Penzers elaborate 
foot notes and appendices will we are perfectly 
certain contribute greatly to the rapid and 
healthy growth of this Science of Fiction In this 
field as in all others the greatest enemy of 
proper development is dilettantism A scholarly 
work like Tawney and Penzer s Ocean of Stones 
will help largely to inspire awe into the smatterer 
and stimulate the serious student of culture- 
history 

V DrcriovAur or Modern Evglish Usage by 
11 W Fouler published bv the Oxford Imnersilj 
lb-ess cr oct ip "42+ VIII cloth. Price Sh 6 
nett 

The writing of correct Eoghah depends to a 
very great extent on knowledge of Usage \oa 
can write a good many but is it allowable to 
write a good few ’ llow did we come to use the 
word happening in English to signify an event 0 
And is it good English to write the happenings 
of the day instead of the events of the day 5 
Moat of us have doubts regarding the nse of words 
and phrases and this Dictionary will help us to 
tide over our dilficult es. To the possesser of th s 
volume the dictum When in doubt, leave it out 
will lose much of its infallibility and the confidence 
it will give to writers will surely improve the 
style of many who never go out of their way 
to had a 6U table word to brighten up their 
composition 

The book is well printed and got up and cheap 
at ~ o Sh. 

^Oxford University Press. General Catalogue 

This is the latest catalogue of publications 
on all subjects by the Oxford University Press. 
It contains a descriptive list div ded into six 
sections, (General L te future Modern History 

English and Modem classics The Ancient world 
science, medicine and technology and 

i* i » r 3 Prayer Book.) and an alphabet! 
cat list. The volume consists of nearly six 
hundred pages and is well p-mted and got up. 
Usioru .publications cover practically every field 
of human thought and as such this complete 
catalogue should be of the greatest value R3 a 
reference book giving information about good books 
on all subjects. A. Q 


Holiday Fiction 

Me have received some very good hooka 
of fiction from Messrs Hodder and Stoughton 
St. Paula House Warwick Square London 
EC 4 Most of them are by well known 
authors e g E Phillips Oppenheim Edgar Wallace, 
B W Sinclair Zane Grey 3nd others Even the 
most serious of minds have to seek relaxation 
from time to time At such times nothing could 
bo belter than a voyage on the uncharted oceans 
of imagination Tumultous affairs with cyclones 
and tjphoons. desperate fights with bucaneere 
relentless pursuits by secret gangs exploits of the 
fearless and the reckless moonlit lagoons— the 
natural abode of romance dark intrigue and bloody 
secrets, wild zones where men never step such 
things cannot be supplied by tourist agencies nor 
by department stores The only way probably to 
get them is to obtain a supply of the latest fiction 
from H & S and to lock oneself in for days and 
days and daj s The following are some of the best 
books we have received 

Wild West Bj B. IV Sinclair Prices Sh 7 6 
A book m which one gets a vivid picture of the 
ranchers life in the western states of the USA 

Enter a Messenger Bj Richard Blaler 
Price Sh.7 6 The story of a man who was inter- 
ested in all the world and a woman who was 
interested only in him 

The Golden Scarab Bj Hopkins Moorhouse 
Price Sh, 7 6 A mystery story 


Harvest Bj Peter Deane. P~ice "16 Sir 
Philip G bbs contributes a fore word to this novel 
The novel deals w ith the prob ema of the men and 
women peacetime victims of war who are 
expected to hate one another but cannot. Pictures 
of All ed soldiers feeding ricketty German babies 
and of love overriding barriers of racial prejudice 
raise this novel above the level o! the average 
time-killing sort 


M Ads of the Azure Hills Bj Guy Morton, 
Price Sh. G 

Dats of 49 By Gordon 1 oung Price Sh 7 6 
A really good book. 

The IIocse of Jor By Christine Orr Price 7 6 
Tire Traitors Gate A thrilling book by Edgar- 
ll allace. Price Sh. 6 


The Dajil Dawn By Martha Ostenso Pr tee 
Sh. 6 

Under the Tonto Rra A new hotel by Zone 
Grey Price Sh 6 

The Beloved Rajah A brill ant first novel 
by l E Ik Craig A love story with a good plot. 

c E ^ 

M a da m e Bj E Phillips Oppenheim Price SH3-6 
, Mr. BiujsanAM the Marquis and Madelov 
An extraordinarily clever boot p Er 
Oppenhiem, Price Sk 3 6 y * P>llU ‘P s 


Haryet Garrads Crime /?/ r pe,n ( _. 
Oppenheim. Price Sh. ?b * Phllli P* 

Quite upfo Phipps Oppeaheuns Standard 
7W aTc™" 
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hw got the oldest and the most intelligent demo- 
cracy to. the whole world Fven is it is there 
are quite a number of our Cou icil Members whose 
treatment o! financial questions in the Councit 
is well above the ordiaary level of perfection— 
and this is a fact which has been repeatedly 
acknowledged from the Trea'ury Benches To 
talk of extravagant diction and hyperbole 
highly ooloired phrases and habitual waste of 
words (p 8o) in connection with the Indian 
budget debate is certanly, in our opinion very 
much in excess of the needs of the situation and 
we are afraid such, remarks of the author will 
cause wide resentment In the next chapter the 
author gives us a very lucid account of the 
relations of Central and Provincial Finance— a 
sut jetton which unfortunately there has been 
no end of inter prov ncial jealousies and quarrels 
in lecent vears In this connection the author 
very lucidly explains (at pp 107 9) the diffi 
cutties of present provincial finance iu as much 
a* the resources ass gned to the provinces are 
already inelasiic and will become more so with 
the lapse of t me. This aspect of provincial 
autonomy will demand the most serious consi 
deration from the Royal Commission that will 
meet in ID 5 !) The remaining chapters of the book 
deal with financial administration— the collection 
of the revenue the working of the treasury 
system Ways and fieaDS Balances and Reserve 
operations accounts and audit, public del t and 
local finance In the several appendices also, the 
author gwes much valuable information that will 
be of great use to all students of Indian Finance 
B fi 


years brought the study of social institutions to 
its present advanced position It is therefore fitting 
that he should indicate the lines in which 60cial 
Phenomena can admit of verification Societal forms 
Uni ke physical and bilogical ones are less definite 
And more variable and are therefore more difficult for 
Accurate and precise study But even here much 
can bo achieved by the application of statistical 
methods and sociologi al generalisations can be 
brought to the same level as those of other 
sciences But th* measurement of societal facts 
has limitations and these should be thoroughly 
Understood before really profitable results can be 
expected Prof Giddmgs has carefully la d down 
these limitations and ably shown that wh le the 
ultimate object of Sociology is the discovery of 
Social constants in the sense of approximations 
Ug the ratio of population and food formulated 
by Dr Raymond Pearl the most frntfil domain 
At present, in which precise scientific methods 
Can be applied is the measurement of social 
variables" specially their correlations 
The present w ork consequently is not to be 
regaided as a treatise on Sociology but rather as a 
work on methodology of that science Being the 
Only work of its kind and admirably written 
it is eminently fitted to be used as a text bool 
And in fact no study of human society 
<an be satd to be complete until the probelms 
discussed in this volume are thorougly mastered 
B S Guha 


HINDI 


Ecovomtc OroAViziTiov op Indio villages N ol 1 
Deltaic Tillages By N Q Ranga B Lilt (.oxon) 
Anal ra Eco w me Series no 1 Price Rs 2— 

The present book is the first outcome of a 
study of Indian village economy proposed to be 
made by the author who claims to t a an agrt 
cultnnst himself In this monograph fir Ranga 
has taken the Guntur district in the Madras 
Pres dency a3 h s obiective and has dealt rather 
elaborately with every pjase of the agricultural 
life there— dry crops wet crops cattle breeding 
poaitonof ryots condition of labourers, farm budgets 
domestic budgets, agricultural indebtedness and 
so on Although the book shows s eos of much 
labour on the part of the author yet the arrange- 
ments have been far from sat sfactoiy the chapter 
on farm coat enquiry being the only one worthy 
of some note lhe book has thus failed on the 
whole to lu tify the comprehensive name that it 
bears \\e hope however that the author s labours 
will soon fructify into more attractive and ms 
tractive contributions towards the solution of our 
village problems which are the greatest problems 


toe ScvFvrtnc Study of Human Socirrr By 
era iuin II Q tidings Professor c f Sociology in 
y i tmbvi U inersity p ibhxked bj the Oxford 
Lmtrrsily Press Pnc t 2 dollar* 19 >4 


As the name indicates th s is a work ou the ap 
pi cation of n„ourous scient he n eihods to the 
stuav os h iman soc etv Prof G dd ngs the 
distingru bed author of th s volume by his mportant 
contributions, has more than any one else in recent 


o7— 8 


SiuPjuvacuanasar TjIaPabt n Bj Bralmoc) an 
Sitnhnasad the Editor Junmitra Surat 
Published by He Digambar Jam Pustakalaya 
Chandnu art, Surat 1925 Pjp 316 

Brahtnachan Sitali rasad is well known for bis 
enthusiasm in the diffusion of Jain 'iterature He 
has done a service by publishing this old book on 
Jam philosophy by Kundakuudacharyya who 
flourished m 49 Vikrama era. This book written in 
Prakrit is named Sn Praianchanasar and is touch 
appret lated in the Jain circle The editor has 
spared no rams in elucidating the abstruse 
problems of Jain philosophy 


Srav AKAruAiiA Part n—TVun slated by Pandit 
Randalal Vanina Published by the Digambar 
Jain Puslakalya Sural 1925 Pp 

This book on the conduct of the Jam Sravakas 
was written m ban&tni rente by Guna6/iusdana 
cliarya The subject is folly exp] a ned in the body 
of the book and the appendix gives the Sanskrit 
original 


Exglaino ce SangathantK Kasuv— ita Suparsuadas 
Gipta IS A Published by A Kumar £ Sons 
Arrah. 1925 Pp Jo 7 

The constitut onal laws of England are presented 
m Hindi following the English work by Dicey 

Siksui Saousta— By Srtmad Sankaradharya 
Mahnra) of the Govardhan Math Published 1 1 
Rat iprasad £ Bros Agra Pp 71 J 

Swamt Bharat knshna Tirtha who is the Sankara 
charra. of the Govardhan Math is vastly learned 
in Sanskrit and Western lore He delivered an 
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addces3 to the students of the Jwalapur Jlahavidya 
lava to. Sanskrit dwelling on the drawbacks ot tne 
present system of education He has touched 
upon many important point and 'hows how 
education is suffering from the contact ot me 
European method of teaching ^ _ « . 

Ale xander the great is placed at 700 B C “but 
that is not home out by the existing materials of 
history 


PrftaLoxa— Bj Pundit Ramnaram Patlwk 
PnbMied by the Jtadhesycun Pustakalaya Barelli 
1926 Pp 1S6 

A discoutse on spir tism and a collection of the 
anecdotes of some well known’ disembodied spirits 


Vepaj'na Max Hulab— By Surendranath 

” r ucknow Pp 


Tm an Naoal Inshore Pres* Lucknow Pp 93 
A short life sketch of the world famous Indiamst 


TiVt 9iW ii— Bp Maginlat Khu Gandhi anti 
lbrhvl B Greg Pub Us h e l ' ’ 


„ a _ by the Siksha Bibhag 

Churkin Svvjln Saharnnli Pp 72 

A Useful and illustrated hand look on spinning 
Ramus Basu 


a vivid description of the privations suffered by 
the author as well as of the charming natural 
scenery witnessed by him ^ 

Anro Ki Nrn By Chhaganlal Dalpalram 
TJpadhyay punted at the Kalamaya Pnntvig Press, 
Surat paper coier pp 130 price /3c 1 0 0 (l 9 »l>) 

It is a book based on Mr G A Chandavarkar s 
Manual of Hindu rthic3 and shows by means ot 
various quotations from the ancient literature oi 
India the high level of culture there. The book, is 
meant for the uplift of our society 

Saritv By the Ldaya \Mondal members of 
Bombay is a thin little volume, consisting ot 
papers written on various subjects by little students 
Considering their ago and equipment, they have 
done creditably 

Anav dhaua rArr III ByRamanlal Naiidalal 
Saha printed at the Sayji Vijay Pres* Baroda 
Paper Cover Pp 80 Puce Its 0 0 0 (1926) 

Short — some of them verv short tales to enter 
tam children and with pictures they are sure to 
interest the little ones 

k M J 


MARATHI 


GIVARATI 


kavstv Asn Sauitya Vol 1 By Rio Bahadur 
Rvmnbh'ii printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Prc ** Vitnedabad cloth coier Pp 3o0 Price Re 
1 0-0 (10 >G) 


Rao Bilndut Ramanbhai a valuable work in the 
field of pure literature is known to every Guzar- 
ati Ills easays on poetry and literature collect- 
ed in book form hail been long out of print and 
taking advantage of a fresh edition he has very 
(onvementlv grouped them into different appropriate 
croips and thus this volume contains essays 
only on poetry or poetics It has taken its place 
already as a classical work on the subject 

Bi«v Sfia By Sibidass Clumsy Thakkar is a 
collection of several public letters and contn 
V jttons from him at the timo a conference of the 
subj ft ts of the Cuteh State was held in Bombay 
in October 1VG They throw a flood of light on 
the subjects treated therein 


Muktabandii Bp J It M D Allekar M A 
Published by the author Pages 330 p rice Rs hto 
Writers of social novels m Marathi seem to 
have acquired a habit of depicting somety not as 
it is at present but of modelling it after the 
Western pattern Unreality seems to be the order 
of Cthe day in social novelistiq literature Mr 
Altekar’s novel is no exception Otherwise tho 
book is readable and entertaining 


Ym PiiAMAJtt B/Mnha Sanknr Somrsauar 
PlUnkprinM at tin • Prtillp Fijny Press Baroda 
ru t-v Card Bjirj pp 14 9 Re l I 0 (1026) 


As it« name implies it is a connected life story 
ot \riuno. taken from the Mahabharata and told 
m a simple stvle This enables tho reader to 
apnraiso Arjunas prowess at its proper valuo at a 
glance. 


Div va Dihu Dailiun By Frajlal Tnlhoiran- 
Kin hr prmhvi at the Ourgar Pralhal 

IWe'te 10 0\lJ2$ ,lla PapCr C0Ur 150 

i l, aa )r r 5 ,r3r ar , e Dame3 t0 conjure 
with the < vso of Hindu pilgrims, and hooks 
ltd’ll difficulties of travel to these distant 
L.* A-a in the Himalayas arc very scarce in Guzarati 
This guide is both useful and interesting and givc 3 


Dkarma uahasya By Mr K L Daplhanj M A 
B L, Pages 200 Price Rs Three. 

That Hindu religion Istands in need of re- 
modelling aDd rc setting in accordance with tho 
need3 of modern times goes without saying But 
the task is beset with great difficulties specially 
because education and enlightenment have rot so 
far penetrated into the strong hold of Hindu 
orthodoxy Mr Dapktan has however done his 
level best to show that a liberal interpretation can 
be placed on the old religious texts so that the 
reforms which are absolutely necessary in theso 
day a to bring the Hindu religious practices to a 
line with enlightened ideas about religion may be 
easily introduced without in any way coming into 
conflict with old religious texts The subject is a 
vast one but (the present work I am glad to 
note gives a sufficient foretaste of what the author 
desires to plsce before tho public m further 
volumes on the subject. It is a pity that rich 
thoughts should bo clad in poor trappings. 


Jfewax IUsava-va Suastra By Mr J r V 
Kulkarni II M D Price Rs tuo 


Tho book will servo as a very useful guide to 
tuQoO who will ucsiro to try Schuosslers Biocbeimo 
remedies which are of lato desemngly coming 
mto popularity 

V G APTE 



gleanings 


Flowers of Batter 

Working in heavy fur coat, cap and tall Russian 
boots, a San Francisco woman models realistic 
blossoms in butter for display purposes. Her 


by Veronese, Rubens by Rembrandt, and 
Reynolds by Gainsborough, but Sargent in onr 
generation has towered alone as a portrait 
painter. Tho National Gallery of London which 
seldom accepts the work of a living man. 



These Roses. Moulded cf Butter. Are Accura'ely 
Colored and Difficult to Tell from 
Real Ones 

studio is a refrigerator and her gardens flourish 
on ice. Veritable dyes are used to reproduce the 
colors. Careful study of tho nature of the 
substance has enabled tho sculptor to achieve 
successful results even with very small flower 
designs. 

—Popular Mechanics 


, John Singer Sargent 

“Our single outstanding tvpe of genius governed 
by complete technical authority.” The phrase is 
applied to John Singer Sargent, who died in 
London April 15. 11)26. Measured in terms of pure 
painting John Sargent was one of tho giants, a 
figure in modern art comparable only to the 
great leaders in the heroic periods. This supremacy 
has been frequently accorded him in recent years 
and bss_ death brings forth a unanimity in such 
expression lie was the sole heir of Velasquez. 
The New \otk Sun states 

. 'No great artist, ever held a more undisputed 
primacy in his own field. Titian was rivaled 



An early portrait bv Sargent bv which “ho 
astonished the habitues of the Pans Salon ’ 

It hangs in the Metropolitan Museum. ’ N 

T UD il!ii 8 p if t S res alongside those, of Sir Joshua. 
In Italy and trance, m Berlin and St. Petersburg 
hosfame was secure before he reached middle 

s *? r ^ e 4 as a veriable Prince Charming, 
with all the favors of fortune clustering in his 
hands and with the ability to justify his pLession 
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of there la all the picturesque annals of the 
studio there is nothing quite like it until you 
pause upon say the lives of such men as Rubens 
and Van Dyck 

When Sargent came as a youth to Pans 
fresh from the impressions of old Italian art 
received in his Florentine home he had talent 
enough promptly to win admission into the atelier 



the aitist tad nothin,, to K 


At a stride he achieved the supremacy in European 
portraiture There were envious commentators 
then— and there are some to thi« dav They 
could accumulate a little evidence m lus formative 
period Inevitably perhaps he took over from 
Carolus a little of that fashionable craftsman & fond 
ness for etoffage The costumes and upholstery in 
some of the earlier Sargents are a trifle overdone. 
But to dwell on the circumstance is to miss the 
correct perspective in which to regard him The 
preoccupation w th frou frou passed and what 
remained was the easy strength of the great 
artist 


pMS 


feil, - 


Sfe?- V \\ V . '*-3 

a' 


‘he Giants a figure in Modem Art 
comparable only to the great leaders in 
me heroic periods —John Singer 
Sargent 


t h p^t n ct rnm o o Ca ~ ( pnman,y ,n his mastery over 
!£! .° f , session Since Hals there 

Hn dfpw ° h'ui in technical virtuosity 

lie urew with great f orce an( j precision His 

vStv°whmh S ™ *5?* ID ( shnctl I e aad map cal 
associ Mo with men like Hals 
ot that , of design he fell short 

riVin i » which is dc ignat ed as the fraud 
J! 13 ? roup portraits like the one wl eh 
came to be known as The Three Graces “or that 
other one winch he painted from the Hunter ladies 
tour8 ' dt f°™ 'without qulto 
J£ T e«La" V) Q . sc ^ cno Perfection of his greater pmlo- 
t^sors But de ign as it could Lo exploited m 
h° Presentment of a single figure was empha fca ! ly 
his. He placed the sitter with unenin'’ tact and 
someUmta with an amaz D( , fehaty ” UCt “ na 

wiiter 03 fn *r/ 0 /sL ,0 £ Wi- ? nt ,ool S l,s ^ sa>s ‘he 
wilier in He bun for he cou d turn a white 
ilium nation upon the inner man which was 
sometimes racrule c s. «ntcu was 

Library Digest 


Swai Auto 

■ - j- gg 
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built 1 be a swan wh le the front spr nga end a 
grotesque heads rem n scent of the griffins carved 
on medieval bu Id nss A j ult toned exhaust 
horn has been provided for emergency use and 


Swan Aulo Owned hy Jlotonst n Ibd a Et 
haust Gas from > ok n« II ss«s hrough 
Mouth to Warn Fed strans 

the usual arn eg s nal s g ven by the swan 
open vs ts mouth and b ns n real t c fash on 
atprdesrans ho get n ll e way The hss 3 
nrov ded by exhau t sas Iron the ena no Ins ead 
of the u ua head l hts a s nste globe surmounts 
the swan a head l be a crest or co ab and a r ng 
of smal er lamps a fitted around l s throat, form nt 
a sort of necklace. 

— Popular Meehan cs 


Tin Engravings 

Mr Perham W I»ahl As oaate Professor of 
Art Un vers ty of Cal fora a 1 as recently exh b ted 
a ie v of h s t n engravings dep ctin= the charm 



T a Engrav n by Mr \abl 


of the Jewe led c ty of Guana ato Mex co. They 
show Ur \ahl a artistic anility though in icpto* 



T n Engrav ng by Mr hahl 

duct on m ch of the charms of the or gtnal a lost 
We reproduce her t o of b s engrav nga 

—Pari /' c llor Id 


Deer takes oven Photograph with 
Hidden FJasn 

Carefully concealed in the underbrush a camera 
and flashl ght reg stered an excellent photograph 
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of a youg deer feeding m the Poeono mountains of 
Pennsylvania The Hash, was sprung by a trap 
hidden in the leaves Similar photos are not 
uncommon but few show the subject at such 
close ran_e and accurate focus _ . ,, , 

^Popular Mechanics 


very first book ever printed in Japan was called 
the Bluku Shoko gyo published by order of tup 


me jiluhu ouuau kju - . .,,,1- 

Emperor Shotohu this was in the j car ffij it had 


Synthetic Coal from Rubbish 


lfubbish o’d shavings and other waste are 
treated with a special hjuid and pressed into 
bricks for fuel by a A lennese chemist Xhe pieces 



Rubbish Converted in.o Chunks of luel the 
Material la Pressed and Treated with a 
I Quid to Aid Combustion 



ire said to t,t\ c a hot t rQ and a wagon load of 
the ma cnal can be obtained for a small price 


—Popular Mechanics 


Oi \ o a Burn Scenes , 

Ohyo was a Kyoto artist of the e gliteenth 
century school of art in Japan liis wo k marks 
the beginning of the naturalistic school of painting 
lie was fond of tramping the fields to paint the 
wild animals directly from Kature 


Art in Japan 

Jt jdum be freely admit ed that Iho remarkable 
degree of excellence obtuoc 1 by Japanese artists 
in expressing lit through difficult technical means 
such as metal work and ivory cutting is unsurpassed 
in any other country and i radically all great 
Hpaneso painters ire masters at expressing their 
idt as ia woodcuts It is true though tliat a lot of 
apparently Japanese ideas concerning art have in 
rtalitj filtered tl rough from China, accepted by 
o Japanese as the Japanese themselves call it 
tut tl o Japane'o have i natural genius of their 
own w I ich shines through. 

1 whips \\esterncra do not fully realize what a 
i aril ard callous nature they lia\o developed until 
they ccmc i to coni act with the genu no Oriental 
nature w hi h is so sensitive to tho smallest thing 
Hat it gne* us juito a surprise \nl no doubt, 
it i*, ih * Uctly sen itivo nature which is tho cause 
cl the dch atj wv always notice in Japanese art 
u a-l kind* 

In cxaiau eg ait ta mat, vre find that the 



swin„ing ot cr a vert cal straight bac. 
and so on 


COOPERISM. 1HE PRFDFCFbSOR OF DYERIS31 ’ 


4oj 


however no illustrations. The exact date when the 
first printed it ustrattons appeared is not known 
but in IPj Pne t Ryokin had already published 
a number of rel g ous souvenirs to be bought by 
plgrims some of which aie still in existence 
Purina the centure3 which followed many so 
called tna^teta of art appeared but anythin? like 
real advance seems to nave been slow Indeed 
some of the very early work appears to have been 
unite as good or better than the later One always 
notices the same emaiksble delicacy and care 
throusho it the Japanese w ork 

About the middle of the seventeenth centnry 
the old style «v Japan learnt from. China, was 
nearing its end Lktyo broke away from the Tosa 
School he was called the moving world because 



Hekosuige 

It ts not the color but the line and compos t on 
jn the Japanese and Chinese art tbit is beyond 
the emulation of the European That line is 
the expression of a flexible brush wh ch s 
not a part of European culture 

1 e went to the common 1 fe of tho people for h s 
insp rat on and it is sa d liberated Japan [rom 
the traditional Chinese dog3 and monkeys 

Then again as in olher countries art in Japan 
has had its vigorous back to Isatore periods Us 
heraldic or hero-worsh p episodes, its F eekt k 
era a3 a German aulhor terms the art sts of he 
ytanaro perod and so on It seems to be a 
dehauble point as to whether printing n colors 
was first executed in Japan or Ch na at anv rate 
tuo or tl re© color printing \ as done by the 
Japanese in tho early part of the eighteenth 


century and more colors were not slov m 
following owing to the superiority of the Japan 
ese over tire Chinese in the manufacture of 
pigments 

The history of the development of Japanese art 
is a long and interesting study The morn one 
studies Japanese work the more fascinated oue 
becomes with it Naturally owing to the adoption 
of European methods by the Japanese, great 
changes have come about during the last twenty 
years But it 13 evident that Westerners have a 

good deal to learn also from the Easterners 

— Pacific World 


Three ton Elephant Seal 
Most seals in (he 00 s have to swim for their 
food but the C 000 pound elephant specimen jn 
^ao Diego leans leisurely against the fence and 
swallows its meal of fish directly fro 11 the keepei s 



‘ C00PEHISA1 THE PREDECESSOR OF “DYERISiT 

OR 

0\ EIlAWIVO AND STKIMVC TERROr INTO the Panjaj IS 


Bv MAJOR B D BASU IMS (Retired) 


P FRHAPb no other province in India was 
acquired by the East India Company 
by more Christian methods than the 
ranjab Hence the peculiarly Christian 


treatment meted out to the Sirdars and 
people of the land of the fire rivers as 
narrated in the “Rise of the Christian Power 
In India, Yol. Y., pp 377 79 And 1 ence arose 
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the desire to convert it into a model 
Christian’ province 

It is on official record that but for the 
Panjab India would have been lost to 
England in 18^7 The Panjab had to be 
rewarded for her loyal services rendered 
during the Mutiny The Panjab was the 
best recruiting ground for the Native 
Indian Army bo after the Indian Mutiny, 
steps were taken to reward the Panjab by 
depriving her sons of the right to serve in 
the Artillery ' Because the natives of the 
Panlab were very or rather extra loyal 
therefore a more oppressive system of 
Government was established over them by 
the servants of the East India Company 

It was therefore that cold blooded 
judicial murders by such highly-professing 
Christians as Sir John Lawrence and Sir 
Robert Montgomery were the order of the 
day in the Panjab during and for some time 
after the Mutiny One Frederick Cooper, 
belonging to the Heaven born Service * and 
tbo author of The Crisis m the Punjab 
was not ashamed to write 


One of the most portentous features of the 
insurrection in HmdoosUn was offic at ingratitude 
and disloyally We have read of judges and 
collectors mocked with a trial and murdered 
deliberately by their native official sub 
oi dinates principal lv if not always Mahomedans 
Even in the Punjab where the people were as yet 
on the whole loyal the execution by orders of 
M .r , Montg mery of a Subadar of a Sikh Battalion 
of the resaldar of the nouDted police and of the 
gaol a wot, ah for having failed in their duty to the 
State was necessary to show publiclv in the eyes 
of all men that at all events the Punjab autho 
nties adhered to tho policy of overawing by a 
1 rompt and stern initiative (the onlv way \o strike 
terror into its Semi barbarous people) and to the 
last would bruok nothing short of absolute active 
and positive loyalty Government could not 
itssufjects ex ‘ St upon tl10 moral “France of 


Referring to this John Malcolm Ludlow 
writes in Ins Thoughts on the Policy of the 
Cronn touards India, ’ pp ISO ldl Allahabad 
reprint — 

of I Ood 1 amnLn re nl erick « Co , oper "bo in the face 
Sk ,i < 5itu D » 040 dare to boast of the butchery 
d® a *h ly sulTocation of nearly oOO of thefr 
fellow creatures as of the ceremonial sacrifice ’ 
at & bould bo made distinctly to feel 

If ° noo£ ‘heir fellow country- 

men from the Sovereign to the Poorest nf tier 
5 H , S , £, U “ t righteous horror which is due to acts 
win li transcend the grasp of human pumbhmenLt 

1 T* 1 ® *" lhf Panjab pp 151 l' 2 


No messages of mercy can avail while it is liable 
to be belied and perverted by such instruments 
Coopensm and the Queen s sway over India, 
are two incompatible things henceforth Ihose who 
choose to perpetuate ‘lie one must forego their 
allegiance to "Victoria 


There is no reason to suppose that the 
order given by Montgomery was a hasty 
one It was deliberately given In India 
under the Company and the C/own” writes 
Thurlow, pp 82 83, Allahabad repnnt — 
Under Providence all this has been effected by 
a pleasanHool log man of middle height, whoso 
benign aj pearance militates against the known 
seventy of his decisions In him regular atten 
dance at divine service, audible repetition of the 
responses and large participation in all missionary 
works did not prove incompatible with displace, 
or even mitigate the readiness with which he 
had report to capital pumshment or applauded 
a liberal use of rope by the junior members of 
his administrauon This peculiar feature in a 
man so gifted as Sir Robert Montgomery has not 
escaped the keen observation of some previous 
writers and Mr Martin quotes in his Progress 
and Present State or British India’ a letter dated 
Lahore Sunday 9 am wherein the Lieutenant 
Governor congratulates Mr Frederick Cooper 
one of his so called hanging commissioners m 
the warmest terms on the manner m which the 
20tn Reg ment of Native Infantry had been by 
him blotted out of the book of life for some 
imagined signs of disaffection adding Three 
other regiments here were very shaky yesterday 
but I hardly think they will go now I wi«h ihey 
would as they are a nuisance and not a nnn 
would escape if they do Mr Martin bolds that 
this rejoicing over the extermination of a thousand 
men and eagerness to find a pretext for the 
destruction of three thousand more reads strangely 
train the pen of one of the most prominent 
advocates for t'-e propagation of Christianity m 
India bit it explains in his eyes why our success 
as subjugators has been attended by failure as 
evangelists The fact is that Sir Robert ruled in 
I.r . l a. p ,° ver received from others ever 
stretched by him to its utmost limits not by the 
sullrage of mankind at large and could at any 
moment the third Napoleon s invention of the 
plebiscite have been introduced throughout the 


whose rising must have been a verv panic of self 
^ence They \veie jaded fugitives craving for 
“?rcy They were raore nuintrou8 than their 
captors and had to be decoyed into their power 
dM>da S nti»ui; len ‘ency planned as such devils 
on w S ^i 7 a a I e amidst intense muth’ Some 
allnw,H ! t0 execu 'ion petitioned to be 

One nf iL “cm one last salaam *0 the Sahib 
atihenmv, «i tl1 espcmioners swooned away 
nmiuf " as '■hot The narrator seems 

Bh k Hnff 1 r t th ?. 6ui location of 4o with tho 
ihe hnd.pl Calcutta, and the well into which 
The Wh? ar „ e ,, th own "i'h that of Cawnpore. 
and f ,y wi 3 , t l a,0Q K,ven ly Sir John Lawrence 
iheuT fTn [ )?n B \tT r Y t0 T s if 11 aots cannot absolve 
-17™,,',; 3h “ MatcrH m Ludlow s footnoto in htf 

l!Xa ?1U Ioltcy of ihi Oronn touards 
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Uud of live five mere, at that moment Stc Robert 
would have ceased to reign He governed rathe- 
Ey levson of the machinery at hva command than 
by his persoail ascendancy and it may be 
•quest oned whether attributes hka his would have 
bhone with e^ual lustre m the piping tunes of 
peace as m the years of Mutiny and reconquest 
that little shoit of his prosperity could nave 
adorned 


Such being the tiaiomg ground of the 
Christian civilians in the Pan jab they 

developed a mentality which found expression 
in the Jalhan walla Bngh massacre in 1919 
Delhi people had to be punished on 
account of the Mutiny, and therefore they 
were handed over to the tender mercies of the 
servants of the Govern meat of the Paniab 
after the Mutiny As long as the Paojab fron- 
tier was under tbo Panjab Government, there 
was the Frontier Law which knew only 
hanging or transportation for all serious 
crimes. 

It would thus appear that “striking terror 
into ’ tho people of the Punjab was one of the 
means for consolidating the Christian Power 
in India 

It was the Mahomedans who were the 
greatest sufferers at the hands of the 
Europeans at tho time of the Mutiny 
Proportionately more of them were sumnar 
anly tried and executed and mercilessly 
ill treated than the Hindus. It made the last 
titular Emperor of Delhi write — 

Lakhon beguoanhon to diya fansi 
11 hat is. hundreds of thousands of mno 
cent people were hanged ) 

But the JIabomedan being now recognized 
as the favourite wife it would not do to 
remind her of the treatment meted out 
to her during the Mutiny No, some 
British writers are trying to suppress 
this fact by all means in their power 
Thus the I\oneer which was con 
sidered the leading Christian daily in India 
while admitting that after the capture of 
cities like Lucknow and Cawnpore too many 
innocent Hindus were summarily 
tried and executed ’ deliberately suppressed 
the fact of the Mohamedans being the greater 
sufferers. 

Frederick Cooper proceeds in tt e chapter 
of bis boot the opening lines of which have 
been quoted above — 


^office it to say that it was reported at mid day 
"°P l “ a i. i 1 . 0 * I' ly that 'hey were trvixg to 
skirt the Kit hank of the lavee tut had met 
■w *th' resist ted and determined opposition from 
ihe Tebseeldar with a poise of police aded iy 
c> swaiui ct sturdy vulagcts at a ghat twenty ax 


oft— l 


miles from the station A rapid pursuit was at 
once organised 

At four o Jock when the district officer arrived 
with some eighty or ninety horsemen he found 
a great btrug-Je had taken place the gore the 
marks of the trampling of hundreds of feet and 
the broken tanka ot the river which augmented 
with the late rains was sweeping in a vast volu ne 
all testified to it Some 150 had been 6hot mob! ed 
backwards into the river and dro vned inevitably 
too weakened and famished a3 they m ist have 
been after their forty i ides fl gl t to battle with 
the flood flip mam body had lied npwaids and 
swum over on p eces of wood or floated on to 
an island about a mile otf from the bhore, where 
they ra _ht be descried crouching like a brood 
of wild fowl It remained to capture this body 
and hav ng done so to execute cond ga punish, 
merit at once 

Everything natural artificial and accidental 
favoured (he attempt and combined to seeui% the 
fate of the unit neers fco coal was the day that no 
horses were knocked up though the riding was 
very heavy and the distance they had made 
(twentv six miles) from IJmntsur was great. The 
sun waa waxing low and the dispirited mutineers 
probably would magnify the numbers of the 
reinforcing party and moreover probably would 
think that the Tehsee dar with a 1 the villagers 
who had attacked them so warmly in tho first 
instance was still on the bank flushed with recent 
triumph and eager with accession o! strength 
whereas in fact many had gone m pursuit of 
stragglers so ne ten miles off These were the 
calculations of the district officer and they turned 
out not amiss 

There were but two hoats both rnketty and 
the boatmen unskilled The presence of a good 
number of Hmdoostanees among the sowars might 
lead to embarrassment and accidental escapes 
The point was first how to cross this large body 
to the main land if they allowed themselves to be 
captured at all (after the model of the fox the 
geese aDd the peck of oats) This was no* to be 
done under two or three trips without leaving 
two-thirds of the mutineers on the island under 
too scanty a protection and able to escape whilst 
the first batch was being conveyed to the main 
hank nor also without launching the first batch 
when they did arrive into the jaws of the 
Hmdoostanee party who in the first trip were to 
he left ostensibly to take care of the bases cn 
the main land krern the desperate coiflict which 
had already taken place a considerable struggle 
was antic paled before these plans could be 
tiro sfit rote cvAtaAion 

The translation of the above fable to the 
aged Sikh Sndar who accompanied and to the 
other heads of the pu-suiog party caused intense 
mirth and the plan of opeiauons after this 
formula elicited general approval. 

So the boats put off with about thirty sowars 
dismounted of course) m h gb spirits most of 
tie Inndjostonee sowars bemg left on the tank 
The boats strangled a little lut managed ro reach 
the isIa D d in ntout twenty minutes It was a long 
inhosp taUe rotch with tall grass a most undesir 
at le pUte to bivouac on for the n ght, with a min 
tide e peuallv if wet ds ptnted fiungrr without 
taxi lire ir dry clolh.ns The 
in go dec splendour and »3the doomed men with. 
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joiiu palms crowded down to the shore on the then nearly full they were ushered into a large- 
approach of the boats oDe side of which bristled round tower or bastion .. nmsuimr 

with about six tv muskets besides sundry revolvers Previously to lua departure with tne puisuin^ 


with about sixty muskets besides sundry revolvers Previously to lua departure wirn tne puism^ 
and pistols tneir long shadows were Hung far party from Umn sur, the Deputy Commissioner naa 


athwart the gleaming waters In utter despair 
forty or fifty dashed into the stream and dis 
appeared rose at a distance and were borne 
away into the increasing gloom 

Some thirty or forty sowars with matchlocks 
(subsequently discovered to be of very precarious 
value) jumped with tho shallow water and invested 
the lower side of the island 3nd 'being seen on 
the point of taking pot shots at the head3 of the 
swimmers orders were given not to fire 
This accidental instruction produced an instantane- 
ous effect on the mutineers They evidently were 
possessed of a sudden and insane idea that they 
were going to be tried by court martial after 
some , luxurious refreshment In consequence of 
which sixty-six stalwart sepoys submitted to 
be bound by a single man deputed for the 
purpose from the boats and stacked like slaves 
in a hold wilh one of the two boats emptied for 
the purposa Leaving some fortv aimed sowars on 
the island, and feeling certain that after the 
peaceful submission of the first batch (or peck of 
oats) the rest would follow suit and suit, orders 
were given to push off 


ordered out a large supply of rope, *n case 
numbers captured were few enough for had gins 
(trees being scarce) and also a reserve of ntty 
Sikh Levies for a firing party, in case of the' 
numbers demanding wholesale execution , as also- 
to be of use as a reserve m case of a fight on tne- 
islaDd So eager were the Sikhs that they 
marched straight on ead, and he met them uau 
way tw enty-tbree miles between the river ana 
the Police Station, on his journey back in criarge- 
of the pusoneis, the total number of which,, 
when the execution commenced amounted, to ^o-, 
of all ranks besides numbers of camp-followers, 
who were left to be taken care of by the- 
villagers. , , 

As fortune would have it again favouring auda- 
city a deep dry well was discovered within one- 
hundred yards of the Police Staton and its 
presence furnshed a convenient solution as to tile- 
one remaining difficulty which was of sanitary 
consideration— the disposal of the corpses of the uis- 
honouied soldiers , . . 

The climax of fortunate coincidences seemed to 
have arrived when it was remembered that tho 1st 


On reaching tho 6hore one by one as they ol August was the anniversary of the great 
stepped out of tho boats all were tightly bound Mahomedan sacrificial festival of the Lukra Leu 
their decorations and necklaces ignommtously cut A capital excuse was thus afforded to permit the 
off , and under guard of a posse of villagers, llindoostanee klussalman horsemen to return to 
who had begun to assemble, aud some Sikh horse celebrate it at Umntsur while the single 

thev were ordered to proceed slowly on their Christian, unembarrassed by their presence and. 
nourney back, six mile3 to the Police Station at aided bi the faithful Sikhs, might pe-fonn m 
'Tjnalla. Meanwhile tho Ilmdoostanees (the geese) ceremonial sacnfico of a different nature (and ^ the- 


IS 


had been despatched tu tho island back m the 
boats with an overawing number of Taw ana * 
sowars and it wa3 gratifying to sec the next 
dctatchment put off safely though at one time 
tiro escorting boat got at a great distance from the 
escorted and fears were entertained that escape 
had been premeditated. Uowever by dtnt of 
hallootng with threats of a volley of musketry 
tho next invoice came safely to land, and were 
snljocted to the same process of spoliation 
disro!>cment and pinioning At any moment, had 
they made an attempt to escape, a moody struggle 
must have ensued But providence ordered 
otherwise, and nothing on tho side of the pursuing 
party seemed to go wrong Some begged that their 
women and children might be spared, and were 
infoiracd that tho British Government did not 
condescend to war with women and children 
, Tho last batch having arrived the long 


struggling party were safely but slowly escorted 
Police Station almost all tho roads 


back to the g „„ vu WUWHau 1UW , 
being kneo-deep in water Even this accident, 
by making tho ground so heavy— noi to mention 
tno gracious moog which camo out through the 
clouds and rellected herself \a myriad pools and 
streams, os it to light the prisoners to their fate— 
aided in preventing a single escape, 
i i c ? ar midnight before all were safely 
lodged in the Police station- A dnzzhog ram 
comma on prevented tho commencement of tho 
t°r a until daybreak wa3 

announced. Before dawn another batch of sixty - 
“ ‘i. and as the Police Station was 


mx was brought i 


* Bawsl near "5 hah pore 


nature of which they had Dot been aware of) on 
the same morrow When that morrow dawned, 
sentries were placed round the town to prevent 
the egress of sightseers The officials vvete- 
called and they were made aware of the- 
character of the spectacle they were about to 
w itness 

Ten by ten tho Sepoys were called forth* 
Their names having been taken down m 
succession they were piuioxied linked together, 
and marched to execution a firing party herns in 
readiness Every phase of deportment was 
mmifOidcd bv the doomed men after the sullen 
bring of volley s of distant musketry forced the 
conviction of inevitable death astonishment rage, 
frantic despair the most stoic calmness uno- 
detachment, a3 they passed yelled to tho solitary 
Anglo-Saxon magistrate as lie sat under the shade 
of tho Police station performing his solemn duty, 
with his native officials around him that he, the 
Christian, would meet the same fate then as 
they* linked tho reserve of young faikh soldiery, 
who were to relieve the executioners} after a certain 
period thev danced, though pinioned, insult*** 
tlia Sikh religion and called on Gungajeo to 
them but they only in one instance provoked a 
reply, which was instantaneously checked Others 
again petitioned to bo allowed to make one last 
salaam * to tho Sahib 

About 150 having been thus executed one of 
the executioners aw oJned away (ho was tho oldest 
of the fmng party), and a little respite wa* 
allowed Theu proceeding, tho number had 
arrived at two hundred and thirty seven when 
the district officer was informed, that the remainder 
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refused to come out of the bastion where they 
liad been imprisoned temporarily a few hours 
before. Expecting a rush and resistance preparations 
were made against escape but little expectation 
was entertained of the real and awful fato which 
had fallen on the remainder of the mutineers 
they had anticipated by a fen short hours their 
doom The doors were opened and beheld 1 they 
were nearly all dead 1 unconsciously the tragedy 
of Holwell a Black Hole had been re-enacted No 
ores had been heard during the oight, in conse- 
quence of the hubbub tumult and shouting of 
the crowds of horsemen Police, Tehseel guards and 
excited villagers. Forty five bodies, dead from 
fneht exhaustion fatigue h<>at and partial 
■suffocation were dragged into light, and eonsgned 
in common with all the other bodies into one 
-common pit. by the hands of the village sweepers 
One Sepoy only was too much wounded in 
the conflict to suffer the agony of being taken 
to the sceuo of execution He was accordingly 
reprieved for Queens evidence and forwarded to 
Lahore with some fortv one subsequent captures 
from Umntsur There, m full parade before the 
other mutinously disposed regiments at Meean 
Heer they all suffered death hv bema blown 
away from the cannons mouth The execution at 
Vjna'la commenced at daybreak and the stern 
spectala was over in a few hours Thus within 
forty e ght hours from the date of the cr me there 
■fell bv the law nearly 500 men All the crow ds 
•of assembled natives, to whom the crime was fullv 
explained considered the aot righteous hut 
incomplete, because the magistrate aid not hurl 
headlong into the chasm the rabble of men 
women and children who had fled miserably with 
•the mutineers they marvelled at the clemency 
^nd the justice of the British 

The above account, written bv the principal 
■actor in tho scene himself might read strangely 
at home a single Anglo-Saxon supported by a 
section of Asia ics undertaking so tremendous a 
responsibility aod coldlj presiding over so 
memorable an execution without the excitement 
ol battle, or a sense of individual injury to imbue 
the proceedings with the faintest hue of via 
dictiveness. The Governors of the Punjab are of 
the true Ecghsh stamp and mould and knew that 
Eogland expected everv mau to do his duty 
and that duty done thanks them wa mly for 
doing it. The crime was mutiny and bad there 
even been no murders to darken the memorv of 
these men the law was exact The punishment 
wa’ death 

Political reasons also governed the occasion and 
led to the decision as to immediate execution 
Nicholson had left for Delhi and was far on his 
road to Ludhiana. This fact was as well known 
to every mutinous corps as if it had been heralded 
trumpet fongued through the bazaars Nearly 
three months had elapsed since the first outbreak 
and still Delhi was untaVen Nothing could be 
mare gloomy than the aspect of affa ra at • this 
time In the Doab. there were po Ie e s than seven 
ana a half d sarroed regiments besides two armed 
H nuoostaueo Irregulars of doubiful allegiance ' 
Such an opportunity for an untried ate and 
tremendros example never presented itself before 
and m stit never do so again To transport three 
hundred and twentv disciplined and desperate 
^epojs, after refreshing them was almost as 


difBcultfas confining them with a due regard to 
safety for so short a time mticn embarrassment 
for escort might have l een produced and peihaps 
a sensation created among the disarmed Poorbeah 
regiments at Dmntsur who might have been seized 
with an nnpuke to rescue. The effect on the 
•whole Doab and upon the mind of native society 
has not proved to have been over estimated for 
since the extinction, of this regiment, there has 
been no sign among the native troops therein 
located Had the2GthN I escaped or even bad 
their punishment been less ternblo and instants 
neous the whole ot the disarmed regiments would 
of a certainty have followed their example and 
consequence which it were fruitless bow to 
speculate upon but easy enough to conjecture 
might have ensued Their extermination probably 
saved the lives of thousands In htg proclama 
tion on t ic subject the Chief Commisscner 
wrote It is fervently hoped that the s goal and 
summary punishment which has overtaken this 
corps mav deter all others from committing 
atrocious and wanton murders which havo (Ji8 
graced the name of the Bengal Sepoy ’ 

Further on tho came rapid fata pursued the 
miserable residue The gallant Major Jackson of 
the 2nd Irregulars (still performing active service) 
vent out and pushed on so fast that ho outrode 
hi** party and encountered forty of them He 
attacked killed and wounded several and being 
in a swamp got surrounded and wounded h mself 
Going further on the desperate remnants fled bv 
Madhopore and Messrs Garhett and Hanna with 
the utmost gallantry (the village people being 
negatively loval) dashed out and performed 
repeated feats of gallantry almost unaided for 
which they received the merited thanks of the 
Government Tho few remnants have since been 
brought in and execu ed There is a well at 
Cawnpore but there is also one at Ajnala 

The annexed letters are appended as a proof 
that no officer id the Pumab can do his duty 
without irstant and warm recognition They were 
received by the Mag strafe the day after the 
occurrences narrated The first letter is from the 
Chief Commissioner Sir John Lawrence GOB 
the second from the nest highest authority in the 
Punjab. They are highly characteristic, and 
redound to the honour of both Their perusal 
will sensibly diminish the wonder why the Punjab 
Govern mint is so suecessful 

Demi official from ‘hr John Lawrence k. c. b. 

Chief Connnistioner for the Punjab 
Lahore, 2nd August 1857 

My dear Cooper — 

I congratulate yon on your success against the 26th 
N I You and vour police acted with much enegry 
and spirit and deserve well of the State. I trust the 
fate of these sepoys will operate as warning to 
others. Every effort should be exerted to gJeaa 
up all who are yet at large. 

Roberts will no doubt leave the distribution of 
tho rewards mainly to you Pray see that they are 
allotted with doe regard to merit and that everv 
* oae gets what is intended for him 

Yours smcerelj 
Sd John Lawrence 

Frcdene Cooper Esq D C 
, Dmntsur 
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(Copy) _ _ 

D O from Robert Montgomery Esq Judicial success 
Connnstoi er for the Punjab 

Sunday 9am 

Sly dear Cooper— 

All honour to vou for what you have done, and 
right well you did it There was no hesitation 
or delay or drawing back It will be a feather 
to vour cap as long as yo 1 live. 

Get out of the wounded man all you can and 
send him to I ahore that he may himself proclaim 
what has been done. I he people will not other 
wi e believe it 


FLAN Of FARAD lOt EXECUTION 


I congratulate you very heartily on your 
ouccess There will be some stragglers lave 
mem all picked up and any you get send us now 
Yon have had slaughter enougli We want a few 
for the troops here, aad also for evidence. 

Believe me yours sincerely 

v r„ ~ „ Sd R Montgomery 

t Cooper Esq D C 

PS The other three regi meats hero were very 
shaky yesterday but I hardly think they will 
now go I wish they would as they are a 
nuisance and not a man would escape if they 

Sd R M 

„ E°rd Canning who through evil report 
ana good report has steadily insisted on 
discriminating justice at once accorded his 
nigh commendation of the summary proceed- 
ings narrated in this chapter 

contains 


kl 
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The Crisis in the Punjab 

narratives of many other gruesome 
incidents out of which one is reproduced. 


below 

a previous chapter we have depicted 
the position of 300 of H Ms 81st and 1? 
Europeans DETCS guns as they disarmed 
four regiments N I at Meean Meer The 
annexed diagram will chow another imposing: 


uuuexea diagram will chow another imposing 
spectacle The first terrible evidence of the 
dth Gorernment asserting itsclp to the 


»nusn ijovernment asserting Usclr to the 
a earn was about to »e giveD A Snbadar 
Major of the 51st bad been captured ana 
hanged loastinc that he had been a reM 
for more than a year and that the English 

2,0 r Wa !i a ni3P end On this man s person 

W33 found 900 ruives. He inquired aahat 
t° be done with his money 1 avmff 
no doubt, in his mind some testamentary 
disposition to make and revolving therein 
the question as to residuary legatees. H® 
was id formed that after deducing 81 rupee* 
the price of the gallows on which le was 
to swing the halance would be credited to 
the Mate Tw Ive men of his regiment 
nn f^ii n p tw ,° after him in a row 

on full parado of all troocs and sut^equently 
the awful punishment of l lowing away 
item guns was infl cted upon fortv of 
the ^7 mutineer* Tho pacific i nclr-h mind 
£!** JrU-F® !, hc position of tlo gallows, 

will comprehend tho feelug9 
of the forty doomed n en the Ja*t hatch 
of whom l ad to fio dragged up aln oat 
nf i JfZ rf t ?j ,hc,r rented fate The imperil ility 
. e ? uId ,0 tlls snug disposition 

tora2V t Vr C to J , e mcfit inteiestcd ‘f-pecta 
m <lc ^ ^ ^ moved for a return of 
VMSotwmi?fVfi ay front guns lutihe notion 
General Cut i cn wfo knows n® 
l,?« P 2?iK hDe " l l » no ‘toobt l-e lainy to tunb 
crerj infor/i ation as to the draioui® 
code in force and which be vas ill. flat in 
execute Ip GG -09 8 u.e ihm 


not ‘^appropriate to indicate 
briefly why , n this article and ms, me of 
his books, the writer has wed tlo word 
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‘Christian in referring to the servants of 
the hast India Company and their rule 
Frederick Cooper, author of “The Crists 10 
the Punjab writes in the preface to that 
book — 

From Delhi to Calcutta lay a clear field for 
mutiny and insurrection The sepoy army had 
become intoxicated with their sen e of power 
Fverv heart prayed thragh few dired hope for 
the Christians Bettered over that boundless area. 
P xiv 

The concluding paragraph of the preface 
runs as follows — 

The following pages will show how iust was 
the confidence placed in the loyalty wl honour 
of the chieftains of Puttiala. of Jhernd and of 
Bilaneer The atm with which they have been 
mitten is to depict now the I unjab Government, 

embarked on a series of operations based on 
one broad grand lino of policy which roust for 


ever reman to the world a monument of wisdom 
and pel' denying heroism but that wisdom and 
that hero sm are still but mere dross before ihe 
mat ifest and wondrous interposition of Almighty 
God m the cause of Christianity P xvi 

Fiedenck Cooper concludes 1ns book od 
The Crisis in the Punjab with the following, 
words — 

The continent of Europe during the great 
struggle [the sppiy war] in ght have teen looking 
on with ill dissembled glee at Great Britain b 
fancied extremity whereas the harbinger of her 
greatest tr u nph has already heralded the down- 
fall of the spat of Islamists in India To those 
fond of readmg sigDs we would point to Ihe 
solitary golden cross still gleaming aloft on the 
summit of the Christian Church in Delhi whole 
and untouched though the bill on which it rests 
is riddled with sh ts deliberately fired by ibe 
infidel populace The cross symbolically trium- 
phant over a shattered globe 1 P 246 


TRUE STATUS OF HINDUS REGARDING 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

Bt MARY K DAS 


S OMFTIMb ago The Modem Renew 

published an article Some Stateless 
Persons m the United States by Dr 
Taraknath Das atid an article entitled A 
Woman Without a Country written by me 
was also published in the Indian Pres« In 
the«e two articles facts and legal aspects 
affecting the American citizenship of those 
H ndus who were naturalized in the United 
States and their wive« were presented to 
the Indian public. Recently Hr Surendra 
natfi Das Gupta from Beihefey California 
has published an article on the same question 
in tl e Indian paper* which might spread 
fal^e optimism and mislead tl e Indian public 
about the true status of the Hindus io the 
United States regarding American citizenship. 

I 

By Mr Da« Guptas, article the wrong 
impression has been spread in India that Mr 
S G Pandit of Los Angeles has non the 
case. Marled against bim by the United States 
Government to cancel hi® American citizen 
ship on the ground that the U S Circuit 


Court of appeals in San Francisco recognized 
Mr Pandits contention that Hindus being, 
of Caucasian race are white persons and he 
was therefore eligible to citizenship But tlie- 
actnal fact in the ca«e was that the U S 
Circuit Court of appeals in Sail Francisco 
m its decision did i of recognise and consider 
that the Ihndns are uhitc person* and thus 
eligible to American cih enship , on the 
contrary it held tl at the interpretation of the 
terra wl ite person as handed down by the- 
Onitetf States Supreme Court, jn tbe U S 
t Bhagst Singh Thind case decided on 
February 19 19°1 is binding on all courts 
in the United States unless tie Supreme 
Comt reierscs its own (tension in some 
future instance The Circuit Pouit of Appeals 
in San Francisco thus held that the Hindus 
are ineligible to American citizenship because 
they are not white persons and the judges 
who granted the citizenship to the Hindus 
rendered erroneous decisions However the 
court held that tbe error committed by 
. jndge io gnujt'Dir „ certificate ol iiatiira 
liMtion did oot mean that a Hindu scored 
bis citizenship fraudulently or illegally The 
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■court rendered its decision m favor of Mr 
Pandit, retaining his American citizenship, 
cn the purely technical ground of "Res 
Adjudtcata ” The opinion of the court m 
part reads a» follows — 


The issue in the trial court was clearly an 
issue of fact. The defendant asserted a status- 
free white person’ within the meaning of the 
Naturalization Act This status the court determined 
as a question of fact in considering the evidence 
presented and after the issue wn3 fully briefed and 
argued The court erred m its conclusion of Hindu 
being a Caucasian and thus white persons and 
eligible to American citizenship 

‘Erroneous* means deviating from the law 
Courts often speak of erroneous rulings and 
always as meaning n3 deviating from or are con 
trar? to the law but the term erroneous is never 
used by courts or law-writers as designating 
a corrupt or evil act The question of i es 
adjuticala or estoppel by judgment a that 
inrtios hire had their dap ia the court 
Chief Justice Taft inNCR.R.V Story 269 U S 
2S8 292 said 

Coming now to tho merits it may be conceded 
that the first judgment against the company m 
favor of the administrator however erroneous it 
was in view of tho cases of Jlissoun Pacific Rail 
wav v Ault 2o8 D S 554 and North Carolina 
Railroad Company v Lee Admmistartor 260 U S 
16 not having been appealed from was res 
adjudicata 

“By tho same token the judgment grantimt 
naturalization to tho defendant the right to 
<itiz nship having been distinctly put in issue, 
Airocttj determined bv a court of competent’ 
lunsdiction, not having been modified or reversed 
cannot now be disputed Tho judgment is 
affirmed 


Court in the pending appeal of the Pandit 
case However it is conceivable that Ihe 
court may uphold the contention of the 
Government, or at best may render a decision 
favourable to Mr Pandit on tho ground of 
res adjudtcata But it is safe to 
say that the United States Supremo 
Court will not reverse itself on the 
established position of tho court and the 
Government, that the Hindus are not white 
persons and thus not eligible to citizenship 
Because to the best of our knowledge, there 
was no dissenting opinion from any one of 
the other eight members of the Supreme 
Court when Justice Sutherland wrote the 
decision in the Thind case In this connec- 
tion, it may be safely asserted that m the 
Thind case, the Supreme Court rendered a 
"political decision ' at the request o! ihe 
Government of tho United States and for 
other considerations vnohing foreign goicrn- 
ments 

Even if Mr Pandit wins his particular 
case, on the ground of res adjudicata as 
he has m the Circuit Court of Appeal*, it 
will not solve the question of citizenship of 
all Hindus who were in tho past naturalized 
If would mean that only those Hindus, whose 
citizenships are now being contested, and 
whose cases are still pending before the 
courts for final decisions, or against whom 
no actions has been yet taken (only 24 
persons) ^will be able to cite the decision 
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Thmd ca»e (1923) placed the peoples of 
India, China and Japan in the sitae category 
Long ago the Chinese were barred from 
American citizenship and in 1922 the U S 
Supreme Court decided that the Japanese, 
being Mongolians and thus not “white 
persons ’ are ineligible to American citizen 
ship 

At tin>t there was some doubt in the 
mind of many, that the United States would 
go so far as to seek to apply the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Thmd case 
retro-actively to cancel the citizenship of 
those who were naturalized in good faith, 
loDg before the decision in the ihind case 
was Tendered But for political reasons the 
United States authorities ignored the funda- 
mental principles of jurisprudence and 
instituted cases against the Hindus and 
already about 45 naturalization certificates 
have been cancelled and these Hindus are 
technically “stateless persons,” 

It occurred to us that there were three 
distinct aspect* to the situation First The 
American women who married Hindus who 
were naturalized Americans should not loso 
their American citizenship because they did 
not marry aliens ineligible to citizenship but 
they married American citizen* Secondly 
The Hindus who were naturalized as American 
citizens should not lose their American 
citizenship and be rendered stateless 
Thirdly The Hindus should not be clashed 
as aliens ineligible to Americau citizensb p 
because they are Caucasians and thus white 
persons 


111 

In lt)2o I took steps to interest the 
National Womans Party of America so 
that the law governing the nationality of 
married women in the United States be so 
amended that no American woman would 
lose her American citizenship because of 
her marriage to any alien Our contention was 
that there should be no discrimination against 
any American woman Because she marries 
an alien she should not he penalised by the 
loss of her citizenship as no American man 
erer loses hts citizenship becaase of bis 
marriage to an alien woman who is ineligible 
to citizenship Through the efforts of il*ss 
Emma Wold, Attorney at Law, Washington, 
U C and the Legislative Secretary of the 
National Woman s Party a bill was intro- 
duced m the Congress of the United States 


to accomplish the object But it did nob 
succeed primarily because of the spirit of 
anti-Asianism of the American legislators- 
and public The National Woman’s Party 
has not given up its hope of securing some 
sort of remedy to relieve the American 
women suffering from the injustice done to 
therj But there is no prospect of any 
action before 1928 


IV 

After the failure of the attempt to amend 
the law, governing the status of marned 
women (popularly called the Cable Act) we 
felt that some steps should be taken to 
validate the citizenship of those Hindus who 
were naturalized and whose citizenships have 
been recently cancelled and against whom 
cases were still pending During the nine 
months from Juno 1926 to February 1927, 
my husband Dr laraknath Das and I 

spent all our time and energy and a con 
siderable sum of money in the effort of 
securing such legislation as would validate 
the citizenship of those Hindus who were 
naturalized as American citizens and those 
of their American wives We had an inter- 
view with the Chief Justice of the United 
States Hon William Howard Taft who 
agreed with us that a remedial legislation 
should be enacted to affird lelief to those 
wtio were naturalized as American citizens, 
before the Thiul case was decided by the 
U S Supreme Court At our request the 
Chief Justice wrote loiters of introduction 
to the Secretary of Sta f e Hon Frank B 
Kellogg and to the Secretary of Labor, Hon 
James J Davis A copy of the letter to the 
Secretary of Labor is reproduced below — 


bDMtEME LOOM OF HIE UNITFD STATES 
Washington D C October 19 1926 
Dead Mu. Secret am: Mr Alfred Martin a 
gentleman of the highest standing whom I have 
known for a great many i ears and a member of 
the Society for Ethical Culture lias talked with 
me with reference to the injustice that lie conceives 
H Dr Taraknath Das a Hindu 
who took out his first papers of naturalization 
in this country in 1008 and when m 19 U 
he applied for his naturalization certificate 
the examiner contested Jus rrgfce to become 
an American citizen The mailt, 
earned into court, and United Staten 
Doohog of the United States Distnct Court ifsln 
Francisco held that the applicant was wwu 
a certificate, which was issued to hTnf 
tune he has traveled and has 
said has mimed an A mencaa Ji? S £P rt3 

by our decision at the instance of the cSnmeiTt 
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it <s held that such certificates are void because 
-under the law there was no authority to grant a 
<*»rlificate to injone tut a white person and that 
Hindu! do not come within tha* description There 
are about 40 Hindus who received certificates 
aud who acting on the assurance that they had 
•become Am p ricaa citizens have lo-.t the citizenship 
of ureat Bi tarn and are really without a country 
and with ut allegiance to any government It 
would seem to me that such a situation calls upon 
Congress to mht the matter and that the adults 
gion of a few Hindus would pot at ail break down 
our rule of r gid exclusion Their might well be 
special leg station on the suhjpct to meet a real 
injustice Doctor Das has called on me and bis 
.asked uie to give him an opportunity to be heard 
by the heads of the departments whose advice 
and wishes in tho natter Congress would be 
certain to consult I have therefore given to 
"Doctor Das a letter of introduction to you with 
the hope that some tine at his instance you may 
be able to revive him for a few minutes and 
talk the matter over with him 

With very best wishes my dear Mr Secretary 
Sincerely vours 
War. II. Taft 


persons of the Hindu race are me! Bible for natu- 
ralization tn the United States and 

Whereas prior to such decision naturalization 
was completed by the following persons of the 
Hindu race in the following Courts (here follow 
names ) 

Whereas certain of said naturalizations have 
been canceled by ] udicial proceedings since February 
19 19 '3 and certain of them tre threatened with 
cancellation m caseo now pending and in certain 
of them cancellation has been denied and in 
certain of them no cancellation proceedings have 
been instituted and 

W hereas there is need of a umfrom rnle of law 
relating to s>uch cases Now therefore, be it 
Ilesolved by the Senate and House of 
Representalnes of the United States of 
America m Congress assembled That the natura i 
zations aforesaid are hereby ratified and confirmed 
and the persons afoiesaid a’e declared to be 
citizens of the United State*, aud no woman citizen 
of the United States shall be deemed to have lost 
her citizenship by reason of her marriage to any 
of said persons 
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-comes through the fear on the part of many 
Senators that it will set an uncomfortable precedent 
which would embarass us if a similar bill were 
introduced for the bemfit of Japanese. 

Very truly youre 
(Sd > D A Reed 


Another Senator in a conhdential comm 
troication ®ay& that the invest gallon at the 
U S State Department shows that there is 
considerable danger in the enactment of this 
legislation Simple justice has no show m 
these days of political opportunism As things 
stand today the efforts to validate 4he citizen 
ship of Hindus who were naturalized as 
American citizens have failed because the 
U S Government does not want to see this 
done Until next December no further efforts 
can be made for this purpose because the 
Congress will not be in session after March 
4, 1927 Furthermore it is our belief that 
because of the opposition of the Government 
all future efforts will be futile 


V 


Sometime Ago through the efforts of Mr 
■Sailendranalh Ghose of New York Senator 
'Copeland introduced a bill which if enacted 
would have quliGed the Hindus as white 
persons and tbns eligible to American 
citizenship Now it is quite clear to us that 
when the American Government and legis 
lators are not in favor of validating the 
citizenship of less than one hundred Hindu® 
it will oppose the Copeland Bill, which will 
make all the Hindus (about three thousand 
-of them) in America eligible to American 
citizenship Senator Copeland personally told 
ns that he did not see any chance for hi» 
Bill, and his Bill even did not have a hearing 
before the Senate Immigration Committee 
The Copeland, Bill will die with the ending 
of the session of the Congress on March 4 
19-7 We do not know if Senator Copeland 
will re-introduce the bill If he does there 
is no reason to think that it will ever be 
enacted as a law 


United States is as folio vs — First l ho 
United States courts have already cancelled 
citizenship of forty five persons aud alone m 
the case of Mr S G Pandit the courts have 
sustained his contention that the United 
States Government has no right to take away 
citizenship which was secure in good faith on 
the part of Mr Pandit This decision is going 
to be reviewed by the U S Supreme Court 
Secondly All efforts to validate the citizen 
ship of the Hindus who were naturalized and 
tbeir Amenc-n wives have failed due to the 
opposition of the American Government and 
the American public There is no reason 
to think that the prospect of securing justice 
in the future will be more favorable than in 
the past 

AH men are born free arid equal It is 
one of the inalienable rights of man, to give 
up the allegiance of one Government and 
to acquire citizenship of another State 
for the purpose of upholding “life 
liberty and pursuit of happiness These 
are supposed to be the spirit of the 
fundamentals of the American ideal of 
human rights In America today, as well 
as in other countries there are m existence 
double standards of international morality- 
one for the superior White men and the 
other lor the Asiatics — The people of India 
are enslaved Asiatics and they cannot, under 
the existing circumstances expect to have 
equal rights with the superior Whiles In 
the Western world a new and more rigid 
caste system has arisen based merely upon 
the color of the skiu of men Let us hope 
that the dawn of a new era is in sight, 
when the Asiatics will be able to demand 
and extract recognition of equality in matters 
of human rights as human beings 

Does the fate of these Hindas and their 
American born wives so unjustly rendered 
stateless make any appeal to the Indian 
people ? 


VI 

In conclusion the true status of the 
■Hindus regarding their citizenship in the 


New York City 
February 21 1927 
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i BINDUS SON 

Bi SARAT CHANDRA CHATIERJEE 


(5) 


T HAXURJHI ie, Elokeshi, appeared to be a 
bit foolish , bat was in reality some 
thing quite different. No sooner did 
she 6nd out that tho childless Chhotobou 
had a good deal of cash than she discovered 
a lot to lore in her Every night she would 
scold her husband Pnyanath, ‘I have lost 
everything for you Had I not been staying 
away with you t would have become a 
kings mother by now With my boy, who 
is beautiful as the golden moon in the hou«e 
would Chhotobou ever look at that ugly 
imp Elokeshi would then heave a sigh 
which, if it conld blo-v over tho ugly imp's 
lifo would surely scorch it to annihilation 
and conclude, Ihe poor have God to help 
them Sho would then find solace and 
silence in sleep Pnyanath too would 
repent 111s folly and so fall off into slumber 
Thus passed the days of this couple and 
Thakurjhis love for Chhotobou was 

nsiug fa>t like ti o waters of a river m 
flood 

To day sho was saying, 'With a mass 
ot hair like the rain clouds, why don’t you 
over coil it up properly The ladies of the 
Zemindar family are calling to day, come, 
let me do it up for you. ’ 

Hindu declined her offer ‘No, Thakurihi. 
vou know 1 cannot keep my head \ tiled and 
(with the edge of tho Sari) ray son has now 
^ ro ^J 1 , U P ^e will notico tho change ” 
Thalurjhi was surprised, 1 What an idea 
Chhotobou ' Let tho son grow up would 
you, a married woman with your husband 
v'° V U P doing your hair for that <« 
w.oJ ldraaa j ^ may hls enem ’es have 
their faced covered with ash) is even a fow 
mouths older , would I tbereforo give up 
attending to my hair »’ p 

“,V 3ld ; \ Why should you? your 
caso is dtfftient Nareu ha=» all along seen 
you do so But if Aiaul/a suddenly finds 
mil, my ha,r . mod) co.lcj up 


he would be astonished no end, perhaps he 
will shout or do something else— no, no,, 
it will bo a terrible shame’” 

Annapurna was passing by She looked 
at Bmdu, suddenly halted and said, “Why 
are you looking so flushed Chhotobou ? 
come here , let me touch you and see if 
you have got fever” 

Bindu felt shy because Elokeshi was 
there She said, Why must you touch me 
everyday to see if I have got fever ? Am 
I a child that I should uot know when I have 
a temperature ?” 

Annapurna said, “Oh no, you are shrivelled 
up with age Come near me these months 
(September and October) are extremely bad 
times ” 

Bindu answered ‘No, I will certainly not 
go near vou I am telling you I am 
perfectly all right and yet you must examine 


'*>1 


Annapurna said, ‘All right But don t 
m slead me ” Sho went away looking very 
suspicious 

Elokeshi commented ‘Baiabou is rather 
fond of fussing , isn t she ?” 

Bmdu kept quiet for a second and said. 
May all people be as fond of fussing,. 
Thanurjhi, as she is *” 

Elokeshi kept quiet. 

Annapurna was returning the same way 
with something m her hand, Bindu called 
out,” Didi, listen, will you have jour hair 
done up ?” Annapurna turned lound Sho 
stood silently for a while and took in tho 
whole situation, then said to Elokeshi ‘ I 
haio requested her ever so many times , but 
it is useless to request her Such a mass 
» bmr, she wou’t touch it , such abundance 
of clothes and orraments, sho noa’t wear 
them , such beauty, she won’t look at 
herself , sho is altogether unearthly in her 
ideas and ways. The boy too is taking 
after her Do you know, Chhotobou, what 
Am ulya told mo tho other daj 9 He said, 
\\ hat is tho idea m wearing mco clothes 
and ornaments ? Chhotoma has a lot , does 
she wear them ?” Bindo looked up proudly 
and said with a smile, Now you see Didi, 
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if it is necessary to bo unearthly m one’s 
ideas and ways to make ones sou a great 
man 1 IE you live till then you will see how 
people will point out and say, look, that is 
-Annlya’s mother” Her eyes filled with 
teirs as she said these words 

Annapnrna saw this and said in a soft 
. and affectionate tone “It is because of that 
that we refer say anything where your 
•son is concerned May God giant you your 
wish ? But we are never so extravagant in 
our hopes as to expect the child to become 
some day a leader of the community ” 

Hindu wiped her eyes with the end of 
her sari and said, “It is with this one hope 
in my heart that I live My God ■” She 
suddenly felt a shiver run through her body 
and her hair roots were set atiugle She was 
ashamed of this rush of emotion and ‘said 
with a scrai-apologetic smile, ‘ No no Didi , 
if ever this hope is bloated, I shall go 
mad ” 

Annapurna remained silent. She had known 
of her sister in-law’s hopes and desires 
but had never before felt them so strong 
ly m her own heart Today she became 
fully conscious of the reasons why Binda 
wis wakeful as a Yaksha* and alert as a 
ghoul where Arnulya was concerned Her 
mother’s heart filled with the greatest respect 
and love for this woman whose whole oxis 
fence was in thoughts of her son’s fullest 
well being bhe turned bei face to hide her 
tears of ]oy 

Tbakurjhi said, “Well all right , but to 
day you — ” 

Binda cut hershortand said, “Ye 5 , Tbakurjhi, 
do up Didi’s hair to day— I have never seen 
it done ap since I came here ” She smiled 
a little and disappeared 

About five or six days afterwards, one 
morning, the old family barber was descend- 
ing the stairs after ginng- Jadab his share, 
when Amulya came and stopped him 

He a«ked the barber,” Kailashday can 
you cut my hair like Narenda has his cut ? * 
The bai her was surprised He asked ‘What 
is that like ? ’ 


* A }alsha is a subject of Kulera the cod of 
wealth Miners ate supersUticusly believed to become 
yakshas and guard over their hidden treasures 
after their death 

t in Bengal it 13 tho custom to address menials 
who are old and have served long as Dada” (elder 
brother) or as Ktvaio’ (code) or something else. 
This ane ent and truly democ-atic system has 
received a set back through contact with the West. 


Amulya pointed out various parts of his 
head and said, “See, you have to leave three- 
fourths and cut away one-fourth here, three- 
eighths and fivo eighths here, one eighth 
and seven eighths here and here, close to 
the neck, cut it as short as possible Can 
you do it" 

The barber laughed and said, “no, dada, 
I don’t think even my father could do it” 
Amulaya woudn’t give up He encouraged 
the barber and said, “It is nothing very 
difficult— Three-fourths here and three- 

ejgbfhs at this place ” 

The barber sought a new avenue of 
retreat Ho said, “What day is to day ? 
I cannot cut your hair unless Chhotoma 
gives permission, you kuow 

Amulya said, “All right, wait, I shall 
go and enquire Give me your umbrella, 
otherwise you will run away” He captured 
the umbrella forcibly and ran away Entering 
the room like a cyclone he said, Chhotoma, 
do come at once ' ’ 

Hindu was about to 6 it for her Anhik* 
after her bath She cried, “Don’t touch 
moT don’t, I am doing my Anhik <” 

“Oh, do your Anhik later on, come out- 
side and order him to cut my hair, he won’t 
do so otherwise He 19 waiting” 

Bindn was rather surprised It has 
always been a fight to have Am ulya’s hair cut 
Why was he so eager to havo it cut to-day ? 
As soon as she came out the barber said, 
“I have been set a very difficult task mother, 
l must cut his bair like that of Narenbabu 
and there are ever so many rupees, annas 
and pies in the calculation ’ I don t think 
I could do it” 

Amulya said ‘Oh ye®, you could All 
right, just wait, I shall call Narenda.” He 
could not find Naren, for the latter was out 
Amulya came back after searching the -whole 
hou«e for Narea and said ‘Ho is not in , 
how eve’ that does not matter , Chhotoma, 
lust instruct him, will you ? About three- 
fourths here, three eighths here and one 
eighth here But cut it very short at this 
place” 

Bindn was amused at bis eagerness 
She protested, "But I have got my Anhik 
to do’ ’ 


t ore bas to observe purity of body and dolh- 
1TK during Anlnk Onn must not be even touched 
by any tcdj wilh impure garments on at such 
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Do your AnhiL afterwards* or I will 
touch you” 

Bindu had to give way. 

The barber began his work Bindu signed 
to him and be gave Atnulya a good even 
crop Amulya felt his head all over with 
his baud and said, “That is all right ' ’ 
Tnen he jumped up and disappeared 

The barber took up bis umbrella which 
had been restored to him and opined, 
‘But mother, it will be difficult for me to 
enter this house to morrow” 

The Brahmin woman had prepared his 
meal and was looking for him every where. 
Bindu heard, while measuring out the milk 
in the kitchen, Amulya shouting about in 
quest of his uncle’s hair brush A little later 
be rushed into the kitchen weeping, rested 
himself against Bind a’s back and cried 'It’s 
all wrong T He has spoilt every thing 
Chhotoma, I shall kill him when he comes 
to-morrow” Bindo could no longer suppress 
her mirth Amulya left her and cried in 
disappointment, ‘ Are you blind ? Can’t 
you see ?” 

Hearing the noise Annapurna entered the 
kitchen, ( heard the case through and then 
said, “But wbat does it matter he will cut 
your hair again to morrow and put things 
right” 

u Amulya became even more aDgry and cried, 
"Where will he get the three-fourths here? 
Where is the hair for it?” Annapurna 
attempted to pacify him by saying ‘Oh, it 
may not bo three-fourths, but it will bo half 
or somewhat more at any rate ” 

“Rubbish! Is it the fashion to keep only 
half or five eighths here? Ask Karen da, he 
will insist on having three-f mrths ” Amulya 
cofild not even cat his food properly that 
day He stirred and scattered some of the 
nee, then went away 

Annapurna asked Bindu "Since when has 
your son developed a taste for hairdreasmg? ” 

Bindu smiled, but the next moment she 
becamo dead serious and said with a sigh, 
Uidi it is something negligible and paltry 
hut 1 am frightened to death, for all things 
have a small beginning ” Annapurna too was 
Infected by her fear and could say nothing 

The Durgapuja festival carao on In tho 
other part of tho village, tho Zemindar houso 
was preparing for it on a lavish scalo. For 
about a couple of d* 73 Karon lost himself 
U H.ru On the night of the Sapt amt* traulya 

last fuSt ol 1110 l * Uja3 whlcil 
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came * and said, "Chhotoma, they are having * 
aira, aren’t you coming ?” 

Chhotoma said “Having it now ? You m earn 
they are going to have it to morrow” 

Amulya informed her, “Narenda told mer- 
it will begin at 3 in the morning” 

“You don’t mean to say that you will 
pass the whole night there out jn the cold » 
That cannot be allowed Go with your uncle 
to-morrow morning, you will get a good'- 
place” Amulya was on the verge of tears- 
and said, “No send me now Uncle may not 
go or may go very late ” _ 

Bindu said, "All right, go to bed now. A 
shall send you with a servant at 3 or 4 i» 
the morning” . 

Anmlya was angry and lay on the bed witn 
his face to the wall. 

Bindu tried to drag him closer to her 
but he threw off her hands and remained 
stiffly aloof After this everybody had pro- 
bably fallen asleep for some time — the sound, 
of the big dock outside staking one — two 
three— four woke up Amulya all of a sudden 
He counted the strokes jumped up, shook 
Bindu violently and cried, ‘Get up Cbhotom® 
quick, get up, it is past four The clock 
went on striking, five— sir— seven— eight-— 
Amulya burst into tears and said, "It is past 
eight now, when shall I go there ?” Tho 
clock was still striking nine— ten— eleven— * 
twelve Then it stopped Amulya understood 
bis mistake and lay quietly in one corner 
being thoroughly put out of countenance- 
iladhab used to sleep m another bed at the" 
other end of the room, the noise woke up 
also him 

He laughed aloud at Amulya’s discomfi- 
ture and asked, “Amulya what has happened ?” 
Amulya remained silent m shame. Bindu* 
who was highly amused, said, * Oh, the way 
he shook mo out of my sleep ' Peoplo don’t 
behave that way even if a house was ou 
fire.” 

Amulya’s silence rousod pity in her heart 
and she said, “All right, go now, but don’t 
you quarrel with anybody ” 

Then sho called Bhurab who wont out 
with a lamp as Amulya's escort Toe next 
day Amulya came back at about ten jn the 
morning, quito hippy after attending the 
performance to tho linuh Seeing his uaclo 
he asked, “Well, why didn’t you corno ?" 

Bindo asked him, ' What was tho show ' 
hko ? ’ “Very nice, chhotoma Undo, do yoiftl 


P k theatre 
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know they are having a Khemla * dance this 
evening Two of the dancers, have arrived 
from Calcutta, Narco da has seen them, they are, 
just like Chhotoma— very beautiful— they will 
dance l hare also told father" 

‘You have done very well” said Madbab 
and laughed heartily at this naive comparison 
of Bmdu and the nautch girls 

Bmdu’s face went red with indignation She 
said,” Just listen to the sayings of your 
accomplished nephew 1 (meaning Naren) she 
turned to Amulya” You shall not go there 
again — wrotched swine. Who said they were 
like roe , Naren ?” 

Aroulya said in a frightened voice, “Yes, 
he has seen them.” 

* Where is Naren ? All right, let him come 
home 

Hadhab suppressed his mirth with great 
difficulty and said, “Have you gone mad 1 
Dada has heard the story , so cool off and 
don’t make a row” Bmdu had therefore to 
swallow her aDger and burn within herself 

Towards evening Amulya went to 
Annapurna and entreated her, ‘ Didi, They 
are having a dancing show at the Poja bouse 
may I go there ? I shall get back in 
no time” 

Annapurna was busy, she said, Go and 
ask your mother ” 

Amulya persisted, “No didi I shall come 
back very soon, do let me go " 

Annapurna said No, no, she is one with 
a temper, you had better go and get her 
permission ” 

Aroulya began to cry, pullled her this 
way and that way by the sari in order to 
drive homo his appeal— “No don’t tell 
Chhotoma. I shall go with Narenda — I shall 
come back in no tune.” 

Annapurna said ‘If you go with Naren — ” 

Before she could finish her words Amulya 
dashed out 

About an hour later she heard Bmdu 
searching for Aroulya. She kept quiet But 
when the search was beginning to assume 
sernus proportions, she came out and said, 
“There is some sort of a dauce going on, he 
• has gone there with N area— ho will come 
back soon There is nothing to be anxious 
about” 

Bmdu came near her and asked, “Who 
gave him permission to go, you ? 

Annapurna knew that if Biudu came to 


* P malar dwe o! which the rhjthro 13 light 
and easy, 


learn that Aroulya bad gone without tak rog 
permission, there would be trouble , she told 
a white lie ia fear” ‘He will came back 
soon ” She said 

Bmdu went away her face dark with 
anger A little latsr, Amulya came back 
and heard that he was sent for by his 
Chhotoma. Ho dared not re pond to this 
c*U and went and lay on a corner of his 
father's bed 

Jadab had his specticles on and was 
leading the Bhngabit* in the light of au 
earthen vegetable oil lamp He looked up 
and asked, Well, Amulya ? ’ 

Amulya did not speak 
Kndam came and said ‘Come, Chhotoma IS 
Calling you ” 

Amulya came nearer to his father and 
Whined, ‘You come wuh me, father” 

Jadab was amazed 'I come with you ! 
Wbat has happened Kadam ?” 
ivadam explained the situation 
Jadab knew that this would lead to a 
quarrel One has forbidden, the other has 
Permitted , so he went with Amulya to 
Chhotobou’s room and addressed her from 
outside, ‘Pardon him this once, he is 
promising not to do so again ” That night 
when the two sisters-m law were having- 
their meal, Bindu said, 'I am not angry 
with you didi, but it will not be possible 
for me to stay here any longer— Amulya 
Would go absolutely wrong in that case 
ft might have been different if I had not 
expressly forbiddea him to go , but, I have 
been wondering since that time, how could 
be dare to go out inspito of what I told 
him Then, see, how wicked ho has become 
He did not come to me, he went to your 
poming home as soon as he heard that I 
Wanted him, he went straight to Barathakur 
and brought him over to plead for him 
No, didi, such things were unknown till dow 
trod I would much rather go and live m a 
rented house in Calcutta than see this only 
Child go to tho dogs and make mo weep 
for the rest of my life ” 

Annapurna wa3 upset and said , “But 
tf you go away, how shall I live alone (” 

Bindu kept silent for a little while and 
Said, “lhat, you know best, f have told 
you what my intentions are, that Naren 
is an extremely Dad boy " 

“Why, what has Naren done? And if 


“One o. the sacred bioks of the Hindus, 
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they had been brothers, what would yon 
bare done in that case ?” 

Bmdn said, In that case I would hare 
him tied up by servants, flogged with 
Bichhuti * and dnren ont of the boose 
Moreover Ifs don’t count in practice — 
did], let them go away” 

-ADDapornn was inwardly displeased 
She ^aid, It is not for me to keep them or 
drire them away Go and ask him who 
has brought them here— don’t find fault 
with me.” 

“How can I go and tell such things to 
Barathakui Tell it in the same way as 
you tell him all sorts of thmgs ” Bindu 
pushed away her plate of rice and said 
Don t try to hoodwink me didi, I am now 
about twentyseren or twentyeight, the affair 
IS “ ot which concerns the serrants 
of the house but is one m which relations 
come in— while you are alive. if I went to 
talk over things liko tins with Barathaknr 
wouldn t bo be angry ?” 

Annapurna said, ‘ Of course, he would be 
angry , but if I told him such thmgs he 
would nerer look at my face again What- 
ever wo might be, wo are outsiders, and 
they are brother and sister — why can t you 
see that ? Moreover, I am an old woman, 
if I pranced about with such talk wouldn’t 
peoplo call me mad ?” 

Bindu pushed her plate farther away and 
remained stiffly silent * 

Annapurna knew that sho kept quiet 
wily in fear of her elder brother in law 
, questioned. Why are you sitting with 
folded arnis r what sin has the plate of nco 
committed i n 


the door and take in your son Eren my 
father * couldn’t stand such wickedness as 
his *” 

As. soon as Bindu opened the door she 
came in with Amulya and said, ‘I have seen 
lots of pigs m my time, but never one to 
beat tins one It is now nearly two and 
I ^ av0 no ^ been able to get a wink 
of sleep now he says he is hungry, now hd 
complains about mosquitoes, now he wants 
j* dnnk of water, now I must fan him— no, 
Chhotobou, I have to work the whole day, 
I couldn’t live if I didn’t get a little sle p p 
at-mght” 

Bmdu smiled and put out a hand to 
A™ * n ) vbo at once craw led into her bosom 
and feu fast asleep within a minute. Madhab 
laughed at her from the other end of the 
room, Well, Bouthan, has your desire 
been fulfilled now ?” 

Annapurna «aid, * It was not my desire, 
brother, he himself got into my bed to escape 
is mothers wrath But I have no doubt 
! e n e l a lesso ° ' And what shameful 

7A Thakurpo-he told me it made him 
feel shy to deep with me in the same bed «” 
All the three of them laughed out 
Aunapurna said, ‘No more now, let me 

away* 0 " *** S0 “ e sIeep ” She 115011 wenfc 
About ten days later, Bmdu’s parents, 
valM (nr nf°)t ae °° ? Pilgrimage, sent a 

?hin, frvr ^ ? ° rJer t0 ^*0 hfif With 

I'T b f f01e tlie y started Bindu 
wa^ wjthout Amulya s cognizance, preparmg 

dav e , S for or three 

days, when suddenly Amulya appeared thero 
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her mouth to hido her smiles and went 
out 

Bmda held bach hec smiles and said, 
’Must wo all wait patiently for the day 
when your bride will come and put on 
ornaments and go without any ourselves in 
the mean tune ? Go to the school 

Amulya did not pay heed to what she 
said Ho persisted in his enquiry, ‘ Why is 
didi laughing like that ? I am not going 
to school any more — you must be going out 
somewhere” 

Ihndu said, “Well, what if I am , must I 
take your permission before so doing 9 ” 

“I too shall come with you” So saying 
Amnlya went out with bis books 

Annapurna entered the room and opined, 
“Don’t you think he has gone to school 
It is not so easy as all that. But, isn’t he 
cute ' He asks why you have put on alta and 
ornaments 1 In my opinion, you would do 
better to take huu with you, or when he 
comes back he will kick up no end of a 
row ” 


Btndn said, “Do you think he has gone 
to school ? Never He is hiding somewhere 
and will appear at the right moment.” It 
turned out to bo so Ho was hiding and 
when Btndn was taking leave of her 
elder sister in hw, by taking the dust of her 
feet, Amulya suddenly appeared and stood 
holding on to Bindu's drea’ Both the 
sistera-iu law laughed out 

Annapurna said “Don’t beat ot scold him, 
now when _you are going out. Better take 
him with you” 

Bindu said, “Well supposing I did take 
him with me , but, even then, isn’t it a bit 
too much that I should not be able to move 
out a step anywhere ?” 

Annapurna answered, ‘That is how you 
have brought him up, haven’t you ? Amulya, 
why not stay with roB lot a couple ot 
days ?” 

Amulya coolly refused hei offer, “Oh, no, 
I CuUldo t stay with you ” Then he wont 
and got into the palki beforo anyone else 

(to be continued) 
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[This section n intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors^ of fact, dearly erroneous news 
misrepresentations etc, m the original contributions, and editorials published in Hus Review or m 
other papers criticizing it As various opinions may reasonably be beta on the same subject, this section 
w not meant for the ainn} of such difcrences of opinion. A*, owing to the kindness of our numerous 
contributors, ice are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be go ad enough always to be 
brief and to see that whatever they writs is strictly to the point Generally no criticism of reviews and notices 
of books is published Writers are requested not to exceed the hunt of fhe hundred words — Editor 
i he Modern Renew 1 


'League of Nations Bouud to Maintain 
Status Quo” 

Re a note under the above caution wJucli appear- 
ed m lie March isoue ot The Modern Renew 
at page 379 might l bo permitted to make the 
following observations with -esp&ct to the doty 
ot the League to maintain the status quo of India 
na a i-w the British Government. 

Article 10 of the League covenant says ‘ the 
members ot the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as agai'isl external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political tndepen- 
aenco ot ah the members of the League 
litaiics are mme) While interpreting this article 
we cannot leave ont of consideration the words 
a3 against external aggression.” Thus my inter- 
pretation is that the League is bound to respect 
and preserve the tern tonal integrity and existing 
political independence ot all members of the 


League ns against external aggression but it has 
no jurisdiction to interfere if a subject nation 
seeks, by internal aggression fo gam farther 
political power or comp ete independence. 

I would unhesitatingly say that the League is not 
only not bound to maintain the status quo of subject 
nations or dependent states but that it must 
encourage the attainment of full self government 
bv them. President Wilson’s fourteenth point 
which was the foundation of the League’s birth 
opened with the words a general association of 
Nations must be foment ” Thus the idea dis- 
tinctly was that the League should be a world 
i^ch as ? an f, nations as possible 
should be members By Article I any tufty self 
governing state. Dominion or colony can becomo -. 
member-. * thus dependent, subject or subchdmate 
states cannot become members of the League ud 
this is as it should be because the League ramot 
< ™ a ‘» 1 democrat, o LeaCTeUSK “ 
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•constituent members themselves are free and its dispute with Great Britain as another member 
■democratic Now if the League has got to he a of the League and formally seels the Leagues 
world organisation it must make an honest effort arbitration ! India is the only dependent country 
to sea that all the states in the woild become its which has become a member of the League, 
members which can only happen when they first Article 1 of the cotenant prevents any other 
become free and fully self governing subject country ever becoming a member of the 

The general aims of the League as contained League Perhaps the League owe3 it to its own 
in the pie-arable of the covenant are honour and dignity as a free and democratic 

to promote international co operation and to institution to see that none of its constituents 
achme international peace and security by the continue any longer m the humiliating position 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to war by of a subject nation As India cannot be turned 
the prescription of open just and honourable re- out from the membership of the League its 
lations beltteen nations by the firm establishment dependence would continue to be a matter Of 
ot the understandings ot international law as the shame and disgrace to the League as lODg as 
actual rule of conduct among Governments and India is Dot free. 

by the maintenance of justice in the dealings of The above is based on a purely legal and 
organised peoples with one another (italics are equitable interpretation of the Leagues covenant 
mine.) I know it as well as any other man in the world 

Though Great Britain and India are part of the Jhat the League will not act on behalf of India to 
British Empire yet the English Nation and the j{je detriment of Great Britain a power even if 
Indian Nation are two d fferent nations and two Jhere was a distinct article enjoining the League 
sets of organized peoples and it is certainly the Jo help subject nations to attain full sel - 
paramount duty of the League ft) to promote Government ! q r,.nk 

international co-operation between India and Jyou Swarup Gupta 

Great Britain (n) achieve international peace — . 

by the obligations not to resort to war 
viz the relations between India and Great Bn tain 

should not be such that one may think Editor s Note 

of resorting to war against the other (a3 some _ . . , 

Indians on the Governments own showing are In the last sentence of the criticism printed 


should not be such that one may think Editor’s Note 

of resorting to war against the other (a3 some _ , , . .. . . , 

Indians on the Governments own showing are In the last sentence of the criticism printed 
contemplating) (ill) prescribe open just and above tne writer says I know it as well as any 

honourable relations between Nations (eg India other man in the world that the League will not 
and Great Br tain) <iv) maintain justice in the act on behalf of India to the detriment of Urea* 
dealings of organised peoples with one another Britain 8 power even if there was a distinct article 
(eg- India and Great Britain) Thus a close analysis enjoining the League to help subject nations to 
of the pre-amble leads to one and only one con attain full self government 1 So whatever the 
elusion and that is that it is the duty of the purely legal and equitable interpretation of the 

League to examine the relations between India Leagues .covenant may be practically it comes 
and Great Bnta n and see that their relations with tp this that the League will be sure to maintain 
each other are open just and honourable and aie the status quo And probably that is what 1 meant 
based on justice and tend to promote co- when in the heading of my Note in the Maicn 
operation and achieve peace with each other and number I considered the League of Nations 
other nations of the world Bound to Maintain status quo I cannot say now 

Article 3 of tho covenant says that the League positively in what sense I used the word "bound 
may deal with anv matter aftect-ng the peace when l wrote the Note. But, according to Webster 
ot tho world Under the provisions of th s the word is used m folio wirg senses — 

Article also the League can and should help India under legal or moral restraint or obligation 


to adjust her relations with Great Britain on obliged 


honourable and just lines The League is a 
“League of Nations and not a Loagueof kingdoms 


Constrained or compelled destined ° r 
ccrta n —followed by the infinitive as ho & 


and there is no provision in die covenant which bound to succeed " 

lays down that any nation whatsoever (whether) It seems to me that I used the word in a sense 
it is dependent or independent of any member of which approximates more to the last than to the 
Uie League and (whether it is itself a member of first I nowhere 6aid that it uas the d itj of the 
the League or is an outsider) may not lodge a League to maintain the status quo of India vis a 
complaint with the League and the ljcaguo may vis the British Government And in fact 
not go into Us question in order to maintain tho Note was concerned, not merely or chiefly with the 
peace of tho world and to safeguard tho just present condition of India but also with the status 
n„hN of tlio complaining nation. of all other subject peoples so that oven if th® 

Whatever nay to the position of India Qiao critics arguments held good with regard to Indm 
tho British I mpirc. India and Great Britain are as a member of tho League they would b« 
loth independent and equal members of tho laainlicable in tho case of other subjoct peonies, 
lgjjguc India dots not owe its position insido Tho writer thinks that by using tho words 

tho League to tho good grac»_ of Great Bntun as against external aggression in Article \ tho 

or any other country bho became its member League has deprived itself of any jurisdiction to 
by virtue of lU signing tho pcaeo treaty anl interfere if a sutject nation seeks, by » ilertuu 
V5* **Si lU 4UuU ot expuwca Articles 12 and aggression to n%m further political power or 
ol uio cov naut mafco tho members of the comilolo m lepcndencc. 

League jrotm&e to submit all their disputes to Though I am not a lawjcr this verbal loop-hob* 

<ut truuca. I wonder wha would bo the pos Uon has not escaped my observation l wrote in the 
if India as a member of tho Lcaguo informs it of February number pa„e A>7 — 
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It .nay ba argaed that as tho members of the 
League undertake to respect and preserve the 
territorial integrity of all its members against 
external aggression, therefore it is not bound to do 
anything to prevent internal rebellion, whether 
violent or non violent,— neither being just now 
Within tha range of practical politics — for ob- 
taining independence Moreover as India doe3 not 
enjoy any existing independence Article \ does 
not exactly apply in her case. Bat assuming 
that the interpretation we have suggested here is 
correct tho League could at best remain a non 
mterfenng spectator m case India made any 
active eflort to hie free as it (the League) has 
done in the case of Syria , India can never expect 
the least help or sympathy from the League in 
any fight for freedom. 

In tha new edition of Chamber s Encyclopaedia 
Article \ has been quoted m full because it has 
in any case become so much a centre of contro- 
versy Discussing the meaning of Article \ 
Lord Robert Cecil wntes in Volume \\XI of the 
twelfth edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica p 
733 — 

Article \ when closely examined will be 
found to be little more thaD a rather clumsy 
assertion that territorial or political changes ought 
not to be made by aggressive warfare Such 
changes if required should be made under 
Article 19 which enables tho Assembly to 
reconsider treaties which have become obsolete 
or dangerous to peace 

So according to this interpretation all aggres 
sive warfare, external and infernal i3 shut out 
As for the reconsideration of treaties, it cannot 
bo said that Great Britain has become the 
mistress of India by virtue merely of treaties 
Both external and internal aggression is also 
excluded by the member states acceptance of 
obligations not to resort to war mentioned m 
the Preamble to the Covenant 

I need not discuss what the writer says with 
reference to President 'Wilsons 14th point, as the 
■League is not bound legally morally politically 
Or by the circumstance of the world to pay any 
attention to it 

Great Bntam has not yet redeemed m a just 


and generous manner the unambguous pledges 
given by the East India Company by her sove- 
reigns and by various statesmen who had any- 
thing to do with India, One need not therefore 
expect that the vague expression of some poll 
tically pious sentiments in the Preamble to the 
Leagues Covenant or in any Article thereof will 
impel tho League to do anything to free any 
subject people Moreover the word organised 
used in the j reamble has left a loophole of escape 
for diplomats Indians and other similar subject 
peoples it may be contended are neither nations 
nor organised peoples 

It is true that the League is not prevented by 
any article from receivne complant, from even 
subject peoples But on the other hand there is 
no article which provides for the acceptance and 
consideration of such complaints and on that 
ground the League is sure to refuse to entertain 
aDy petition from subject peoples Moreover the 
question of the representative character of the 
petitioners is sure to bo raised and decided most 
probably against them 

It is a misreading of facts to say that India 
does not owe her membership of the League to 
the good grace of Great Britain In fact, tho 
Imperial British Government practically made tho 
subordinate Government of India sign tho Peace 
Treaty for the purpose of increasing the number of 
Bril sh Votes 

The mere idea of India informing tho League 
of its dispute with Great Britain must excite 
laughter The Indian delegation is Indian only 
m name It is chosen by tho alien and foreign 
subordinate British Government of India and 
carries out its behests Can this subordinate 
Government of Ind a instruct its nominees 
(forming tho Indian delegation) to compla n against 
the Imperial British Government whtch is its 
master ? 

I should be glad if the League ever came to 
have any feeling of shame or disgrace because of a 
subject country like India being one of its 
members But I am not very hopeful of ever 
having anv such pleasure 
March 23 1927 

IlAlUNiJ>DA ClUTTCHJEE 


PROFESSOR MEGHNAD SAHA 

P ROFESSOR Meghnad Saha was born in gentleman Dr Ananta Kumar Das, faintly 
1S93 in the village of Seoratali P S physician to the Zemindar family of Kasim 
kahafeur, in tho district of Dacca. His pur From this school he passed the M. E 
father Jagaunath Saha, was a small trader examination in 1905 standing first in tho 
and had to bring np his largo family with Dacca Division and securing a scholarship 
great difficulty He had his early schooling This scholarship enabled him to proceed 
in his native village and later since to the city of Dacca, and prosecute his 
there were nn school above the studies at tho Dacca Collegiate school 
primary stage at his placo at the Later he was obliged to change to the Iv L 
age ot 10 ho was sent to the village of Jubilee School from which place ho passed 
Simulia about 6 miles from his native village, the Calcutta University Entrance Examma 
where ho was housed by a charitably disposed tion of 1909, standing first m Eastern Bengal 
00-11 
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and first m Mathematics la the University Mr E B Cunningham 
and first in languages in Eastern Bengal student of Einstein s theory of Relativity, 

While a student in the second class he even before it attained its pieaent_ celeomy, 


Dr Saha was a 


competed for the all Bengal Bible Prize and conjointly with hi* friend Mr S N Bose 


Examination held by the Baptist Society, 
and stood first with a prize of Rs 100 


had prepared translations of his works 
which were afterwards published by the 


He passed bis I Sc. examination from Calcutta University His doctorate thesis 


the Dacca College in 1911, standing third 
in the Calcutta University, and first in 
Mathematics and Chfemistry In 1911 he 


came to Calcutta *■ , 

and joined [~ ' “ J '• " a thesis entitled 

the presidency 5 * Selective Radia 

College From tion Pressure, 

the Presidency and its Applica 

College he took tion to Problems 

his B So and of Astrophysics 

M Sc (Applied This thems marks 

Mathematics) ^ his entry into 

degrees standing ,^ T| Astrophysics ( or 

second in both ^ physics of heaven- 

cases Mr Satyendra i§ ly bodies ) to 

Nath Basu Prof ^ ^ £ which his research 

of Physics m the "V es were to give 

Dacca University i* V-/ ^ V ** a new stamp 

and author of ' * / and a fresh period 

Bose Emstemche m*^^**? of activity The 

Statists beating i \ *"**> * PR Studentship 

him both the J v and a Guru 

times At the ^ l g± prasanna Ghosh 

Presidency College v - Scholarship enabl 

lie had amongst » j v. ed him to proceed 

his teachers bit ^ r. \ % toEurope m 1^20 

J C Bose Sir \ „ V.ji’, He woiked for 

P C Ray Prof ‘■y't ' sometime in the 

D N llallik and '*22Cr4 £ s, „ Imperial College 

Prof C h Culhs v v’ A< i of Science mth 

Though engaged v. * Prof A Fowler 

in the study of v v successor to Sir 

Mathematics ho Norman Loclyer 

camo much under It w ^ at this 

Uio rafluB.ee 0 i ( lm!) (hat bo 

Sir P C Ray published the 

and was associated Professor Meghnad S*ba m03 t famous of 

with him in many of his philanthropic and his Scientific works On the Thermal 
other activities Ionisation of Gases At the pres-nt tim 

q 10 k * v ho , t was a PPonted by it is probably known to many that 
isir A^utosh jluklierjee a lecturer atoms are not the ultimate constituents of 
!° a ( n r. , Y 1 ** 1 Mathematics matter but they can be further broken up 

”5 q 0 ° 0W i , established Umvei<uty Coll ge into parts which aro atoms of negative 
1 V 1 - x 0U ,, e ?. on the donations of the electricity (elections) and a remainder 

■\\ hiln ^inr. ,M, lt a ° d S i r P* B , Gbosh which is positively charged. Dr Saha was 
'“l' 4 ? 1 ** ho submit{ed tho first to Point out that this breaking up 
L n Wj Doctorate which was examined of atoms could bo accomplished by mere 


a result of these studies. Ho received 
doctorate in 1919 and the same year 
was awarded the Premchand Roychaud 
studentship on 


- J2S^ 

.1 \ ’*•">*> 1 

' 'Vi 


V ‘H* 


- JC ‘Oraio winch was examined of atoms could bo accomplished by mero 
of F r0f , 0 aQdh ® Save a detailed description 

Hichardson, ofhing s College. London, Prof. of the way in which this splitting up of 
ho University College, and atonj3 or ionisation", as it is called, can 
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bo detected His theory gave a clear and 
precise explanation of the facts accuinraulated 
by Sir Normau T ockyer and Prof Pickering 
of the Harvard University observatory, who 
examined the ■spectra of two hundred thou- 
sand stars, and classified them into a number 
of well defined group* A popular account 
o! Dr Sahas work appeared in the Modern 
Renew of October, 1922, from the pen of 
Sir P C Ray 

In 1921, Dr Saha went to Berlin to work 
at the laboratory of Prof W Nernst of 
Berlin on the experimental verification of 
bis theory While engaged at work in Berlin 
he received an invitation from Prof. Sommer 
Ecld of Munich to address the physm'ts 
there on his works This was done in May, 
and the lecture was, published in the 7eitschnft 
fur Physil , vol 6 About this time. Sir 
kshuto'h Mukherjce crca‘ed for him a chair 
in Physic* on the donations of tho Rajah of 
Kbaira, and recalled him to Calcutta 

The Calcutta University was then passiug 
through a very critical stage The Govern 
meot of Lord Lytton and the University 
under Sir Ashutosh were fighting like Kilkenny 
cats, and the scholars wero allowed to starve or 
vegetate Dr Saha remained at Calcutta 
trying in vain to get a laboratory where ho 
could work further on the experimental vtri 
fication of bis theory At last, through the 
efforts of his friend Dr N It Diiar he 
received an appointment at Allahabad as 
Profes'or of Physics, and left Calcutta in 
October 1923, to join his now appointment 
While he was at Calcutta, tho memorable 
North Bengal Floods occurred, and the 

Calcutta people spontaneously combined to 
form the Bengal Relief Committee with Sir 
P C Ray as President. At Sir P C Ray s 
request, he took charge of the publicity 
department of the Relief Committe, and did 
his work with enthusiasm and thoroughness 
Prof Saha has been at Allahabad for 
about four years. He has given his labour 
and attention whole heartedly to the improve- 
ment of his own department, to tho reorgani- 
sation of stndies, and to the initiation of 
research work He has since been elected a 
life member of the Astronomical Society of 
France, and is a Foundation Fellow of the 
Institute of Phjsics in London Alone or 
with his colleagues and students, he has 


been publishing papers of great value and 
wide interest His now theory of “the Struc- 
ture of the Atom” has not yet seen the 
light of day, and is expected to be an 
important contribution to physics 

la tho meantime, his ‘ionisation theory ’ 
has been gaining now adherents and new 
workers Tho first and foremost 
is Prof. Henry Norris Russell, Prof of 
Astronomy in the Princeton University, U. 
S A With the resources of American obser- 
vatories at his disposal Prof Russell verified 
many of Saha * predictions, and carried out 
an important extension of Saha’s theory 
Following Russell, two brilliant Cambridge 
graduite'*, K H Fowler and E. A Milne, 
carried the theory still further mathemati- 
cally, and pointed out fresh fields of appli- 
cation Milne in particular took up Saha’s 
theory of Selective Radiation Pressure, at 
the point where he left it, and put it on a 
sure physical basis For these works, Fowler 
was admitted to the Royal Society m 192 j 
lod Milne in 1926 So that if Prof Saha 
were an Englishman carrying on research 
in England, he would probably have been 
admitted to the Royal Society in 1924 
Professor Saha was elected to preside over 
tho Mathematics and Physics Section of the 
Indian Science Congress in 1926 and in his 
Presidential address he gave a completo 

survey of these works 

Prof S&ha and Prof D M Bose 
of Calcutta have been invited to 
represent India at the Volta Death 
Centenary which will be held m Italy in 
September this year at Como the native town 
of Volta. About a hundred and thirty years 
ago, Volta following Gaivams obscure 
observations on the twitching of afrogs nerves 
when touched by a metal, discovered what 
is now known as the ‘Voltaic Pile’ or 
Voltaic Cell His researches wero respon 
sible for nsbenng in the age of ‘Electricity,’ 
and Italy is celebrating the Death Centenary 
of her great son with great pomp, and 
enthusiasm Eminent scientists have been 
invited from all over the civilized world, 
and it is in the fitness of things that Prof 
D 31 Bose and Prof, M hi Saha have been 
chosen to respre^ent India at this unique 
gathering 



BBBIHOVES, THE SLTRITUA.L HERO 


B\ IlOilAIN ROILiND 


mHE musical genius o! Beethoven is of 
1 1 ' 1 Unt what is very 


tho world is I 113 music 


l 


little known is his grand spirit 


Faust which 

Beethoven wanted to write from ISOS— a 
I wish work which mado him cry with enthusiasm 
Icdiau ind regret, whoa a friend reminded bi« h « 


to say a few words about it to my Indian nml r ^ r f X", “ ‘S^cuco ot Goethe 
friends, for I know that they would appreciate it in 18 -i Bu tho ^™ cn ®® th ° l re ,„ ar d to 
fervently tho heroic and religious aspect of S9£ fc, 


fervently 
Beethoven s 


character 


Beethoven coming as ho did of a ;oor 
family received an education which was not 
at all complete. He supplemented it bj his 
own effort his life long studies and his 
burning meditations He was never satisfied, 
like most of the musicians (even some of 
tho greatest like Mozart), with a deep know 
ledge of bis own ark Beethoven wanted to 
know everything He wrote in 1S09 

There is no work of thought which 
should be too learned for mo With tho 
least pretension of knowing such works 
thoroughly I have striven from my veiy 
childhood to grasp the sense of the best and 
the wisest works of all ages Shame to an 
artist who does not consider it his duty to 
push this spirit of research to tho farthest 
point possible 

But mere study is not all merely to 
understand is not sufficient One must learn 
to select Beethoven bas preference always 
for the greatest and the best His instinct 
goes straight thither from the beginning 
Homer Shakespeare Goethe the sages of 
Greece and Rome the poets and the thinkers 
oi Ind.'s — a rentable Fogles vision ' I think 
of bis correspondence with the orientalist 
Hammer— Pargstall in 1809 and their common 
plan of working on an Indian pastoral drama 
(on Dctayam vide the Modem Rcncu March 
10°7) I remember his attraction for the 
religious ideas of India and for the literature 
of Persia The Soliloqy of Macbeth threw 
Beethoven into a delirium of emotion and 
h© conceived writing music to Macbeth un 
fortunately not finished* No less a loss to 


Beethoven discouraged tho latter What 
speak of sympathy, eien a single appreciation 
from Goetho of tho admirable music ,fir 
tginont was denied to Beethoven* 



* Beethoven possessed the power of concentration 
to an extraordinary degree He used to carry in 
iua memory the contents of several great com 
positions simultaneously He used to construct 
them in sp ut without producing them publicly till 
tl ey sat sfied h m completely That is how «*,-»/« .. 

numerous inspired creations almost complete were the soul troubles. 


Beethoven in 1814 
when he mot Goethe 

more generous than Goethe Beethoven con 
served his warm admiration for the Fwst 

lost to U3 , for his premature death prevented him 
from translating his dramas into notations 

* Apart from a certain personal coolness Goethe 
already aged felt a sort of instinctive antipathy 
for the new born romanticism whose passionate 
music seemed to Goethe (and he was wrong ) to 
have a dangerous expression through Beethoven 
Those cr ses of the soul disturbed Gcethe a serenity 
conquered at the cost of struggles ami 
sacrifices The Olympean" as Goethe was called 
alone knew the dangers which he repulsed from 
the depth of his soul and which he wished to impress 
upon all those who took the risk of re-awakening 
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down to tho last days In his conversations 
Beethoven expressed profound thoughts and 
judgments on Goethe Schiller and Iviopstock 
Beethoven used to read again and again 
his favourite books Tho volumes of his 
small library were full of marks and under 
linings which all attest his warm ad 
miration Unfortunately that library is 
dispersed with tho exception of two volumes 
of Shakespeare tho Odyssey and tho West 
ovthcher Ilivan of Goethe. A Berlin 
manuscript of Beethoven contains a collection 
of quotations which he had transcribed out 
of tho books that ho studied here also wo 
find the transcriptions mixed up with 
Beethoven s own reflections and both are of 
equally great interest Quotations and 
personal thoughts seem to bo of the same 
substance While reading wo nre inclined to 
ask if it wero Homer Herder liant Schiller 
or Beethoven who speaks' One would feel 
that the same hand had been striking the 
notes of accord and that tho whole weaves 
into the same texturo of Harmony' Being a 
man whose natural language was that of 
sound and not of words Beethoven sometimes 
used to borrow bis expressions from others 
but he only took such expressions as were 
already his own One would almost swear 
that some of tbo most striking expressions 
are Beethoven s own language In aDy caso 
what were only noble thought 1 ! general and 
abstract truths with tho authors cited came 
to bo animated quivering pulsating under the 
pen of BeethoveD who seemed to rewrite 
them with his hearts blood For we read 
them id his life and find them transfused 
into bis blood His grand college of friends 
from ancient India from Greece or from 
Germany — all idealist participate id his 
sufferings and his heroism 

From this ensemble of thought, flowing 
or sparkling what is tbe form that emerges ? 
What picture ? What statue of the soul ? 

To begin with we see a Herculean 
grandeur wrestling with Tate then a heroic 
renunciation which raises itself above Fate by 
accepting it — Hercules on the funeral pyro 
The ancient writers had worked on a 
tragedy — Hercules on Mount Oeto which 
later on tho Christian writers had likened 
to the Passion of Christ When I read 
Beethoven I am struck by the identity of 
suffering and of magnanimity It is always 
tho same Passion tho Eternal Passion of 
offering oneself in sacrifice to Humanity 
I shall cite certain poignant pieces 


extracted from tbo notes of Beethoven and 
1 shall mix in tho design tho passages which 
ho had transcribed from his studies and his 
own thoughts, so that one can sec 
to what an extent tbo one and tho other 
proceed from tho same spint 

Now fate has laid hold on me (Homer) Would 
that I do not disappear into tho dust without 
glory No let me accomplish first of all grand 
things whose echo would resound in the cars of 
the generations to como (Beethoven) 

wisbest Thou then the laurels of victory 
without the dangers of battle ? (Herder) 

Show thy strength 0 hate ! We are not 
masters of ourselves he who is determined would 
attain self mastery May it be so then 
{Beethoven) 

Under tho teeth of I ho tiger 1 thank thee 
Almighlj on hi„h I die in suffering but not m 
error (Herder) 

Enduro ' (Entsagung) Accept (Ergcbung) Thus 
w e shall gain ground c\ en in tho depth of misery 
and we aViafi render uoreeVves woithy of too 
pardon of God for our faults (Uecthovcn) 

Vide i ml i i el accept I saw evil days and 
I accepted (Uiny) , , , 

On y to Him to Him alono to God who knows 
everything tl at we should res gn all , (Been oven) 
what can I do ’ To be greater than late to 
love them who hate us and to seek tho h ghest 
good of perfecting ourselves in creat on ’ (Zachanas 
Werner ) 

Ihou canst not be a man only for thy /sake 
Thou canst exist only for others 0 God give me 
strength to conquer myself (Beethoven) 

Aod in conclusion I "quote four lines of 
/aebanas Werner which Beethoven so well 
extracted that they seem today like the 
btazen inscription of tho soul of Beethoven 
—a Christian Marcus Aurelius— a warrior 
sage o! antiquity — 

/W t for Tl rj! icons i ess and for his dattgl Ur 
He rtcrnal Libert j glorifrd bj Lau Subm t 
tljsclf to He tn flexible will of Iron Falc Obcj ard 
re to mce H gsclf 

Kampt fur das Kccht und fur des Rechtcs 
Tochter 

Die duress gesety vcrUarto cnee hrchcit 
Frgebung in den ungebengten Willen 
Dcs eiseruca gescmcks gehorsam und 

Entsagung 

The most penetrating spirits amongst tho 
contemporaries of Beethoven— men who bad 
approached him with understanding which 
gives sympathy had found in him the grand 
drama of Sacrifice and their hearts were 
pressed with a sort of religious emotion Tbe 
poet Rellstnb the musicologist Rochlitz tho 
organist Freudenberg have almost the same 
expressions in depictiog Beethoven the 
patient man of suffering — who had bronght 
to millions of souls the joy the pure spiritual 
joy the man who in order to give his 
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best to tho world was obliged to bo deeply 
wounded and tortured and who although 
lonely hid united in ibo ernbneo of his 
Hymn to Joy all men all brothers 
To i noble friend— a woman suffering like 
him to Countess trdody Beethoven wrote 
m imperishable words winch had become 
tho motto of all heroic souls — 

TPe finite beings ate endoued uith 
?v finite spuit ice arc bom only for 
mffciuh i and foi joy , ami tie may almost 
say that those who aic chosen by late 
iccctie Joy thiougli Suffering 

Ho wa<? while alive as ho is to day 
the great consoler for us He is for all 



ages the most noble tome in European 
music with the vigorous Haendel but the 
latter health incarnate, turns his eyes away 
from suffering or screens it with his dazzling 
brilliance Beethoven opens his arms to all 
sufferings and leads them to Joy 

The benefaction of his music does not 
rest only on his large and profound huma 
nity comparable only to that of Shakespeare* 


The great composer Schubert while young 
*° ,®*- e , Beethoven often worn with age 
w S th 3 U P Piw^ eai Q 8 v yffhout darmg to d scuss 
,h T« en Schubert said to one of his 


who shares tho bread of daily lifo with alL 
To thosowho know how to listen to Beethoven 
his music seems to bo a religious light, 
a revelation of tho Infimto of that Double 
Infinite , that which is cut eloping us and 
that which is within us Beethoven passes 
thrush our hearts that ecstasy in winch 
J Ji Andreas StumptT (1823) found 
Beethoven sitting on a grassy sward m 
a valley near Vienna contemplating tho 
starry heavens— that ecstasy which Bee- 
thoven made to sluno with the palpitation 
of tho stars, m tho sublime Adagio of one 
of his Quatrets. (in E flat opus 59, dedi 
catcd to Count Rasumoffsky ) 

My bpint, said Beethoven to Stumpff 
mounts up to tho Prime Source (Urqnelle) 
from which flows moxhaustibly tho stream 
of tho wholo creation Ibo things that 
would pcnctrato the heart must come from 
on high otherwiso wo bavo only notes 
bodies without soul mere mud The 
human spirit should build out of tho earth 
u er ? j ho divmo «puk had been sent . 
banished as it wero for a time and liko tho 
, , s ,°r, n tho Peasant tho human spirit 

should blossom and fructify thus enriched 
and multiplied it should go back to the 
Source from winch it had emerged ’ 

Thus tho genius of Beethoven appears as 
a perecmal stream of Info which flows 
fro? 1 tho Drquelle tho Pruuo Source, 
and with thousands of human streams 
mingling with ono another goes back, to the 
original spring Thus the great musical 
gemus is the mediator between the human 
and tho divine and he is fully conscious 
about the magic character of the Art of 
which he is the Sovereign 

Music said Beethoven is tho nonmaterial 
entrance into a world that is the highest 
in our knowledge it is a world which envelops 
mankind and yet it cannot grasp that world 
fully Music is tho revelation which is 
higher than all philosophy all wisdom It is 
the Sacred Wine that exalts the soul up to 
the region of New Birth unto a New Child 
hood and I am the Bacchus who presses that 
magnificent wine for human beings— wine that 
makes them God intoxicated God is nearer 
than anybody else to me m my Art He 
who would understand once only my music 
shall be free from misery m which the 
others are engulfed’ (Conversation with 
Bettina Brentano 1810) 

These are words of illumination We who 
have verified on ourselves their efficacy we 
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cm boar witness to their prophetic value Two 
women of Ins age measured the comprehen- 
siveness of the words, through their 
mtmtion of love and of genius Bettiua 
Brentano was so fascinated as to dare writing 
to Goethe "None has any doubt on the matter, 
but l declare that Beethoven marches long 
in advance of the thoughts of the whole 
humanity and I have doubt as to whether we 
shall ever be able to capture his thoughts 
fully” (1S10) 

Theresa of Brunsvik, "The Tmmortal 
Beloved "* old and lovely, long after the death 
of him who loved her, wrote in her diary 

* Jloethovea used that name in a letter which 
had been discovered amongst lus intimate papers 
after his death and " hich were supposed to have 
been addressed to the Hungarian Countess Theresa 
of Brunsvik Although certain doubts subsist still 
on that identification, it is no less cortatn that 


“Beethoven had outpassod lus age as well 
as ours His epoch did not understand hint 
A Christ, without comparison ’’ * 

Romain Rolm no 

Translated from the original French 

B\ Dr ICin Das Nag 


profound affection united Beethoven with the 
Brunsviks ilo dedicated to Theresa the lovely 
Sonata for piano (opus 78) and to her brother 
Franz the famous Appassionata (opus 87) Theresa 
never married and 3fter the death of Beethoven 
she consecrated her hfe to the service of tho poor 
She was the first to found in Europe a foundling 
hospital 

* Theresa, profoundly Christian in spmt. wished 
to say »n this phrase (written m trench in the 
original text) that she is not permitted to compare 
Beethoven with Christ, but that maintaining all 
proportion Beethoven was a Chnsr. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Opium and Government Ercise Policy 

In Welfare Mr C F Andrews has 
concluded his senes ol informing and out- 
spoken articles on the Governments opium 
policy In his last article he says — 

A word of praise must be gnen for much of 
tho contents of the Government of India s own 
letter to the Provinces when it turns aside from 
perversely and stupidly recommending the l»rjal 
Commission on Opmm ot 1S93 and (aces the hard 
facts of tho excessive consumption m India at the 
present time over large areas Sections 4 and j 
intho Letter’ which I shall quote in full leavo 
sees lUlla to b»j as a. boll and frank 

statement ot the evils of opium addiction existing 
without any serious control m India. 

The following is tho text of sections A and 5 
of the La*er •— 

bection 4 while there are large areas in Incia 
where the consumi tion of opium jvr head of the 
populi’ion is cou iderablj lower tnan the standard 
oil giluuato consumption laid down V- tho Ltagae 
of Nations whii_b is WW milligram u ? per head 
per annum (equnalent to a little over 0 see re* per 
10 Oil) of tho population r^r annum) tl e con ump- 
tion in dULruit parts ot India, and in diflerent 
areas in ore and the sane province, shows very 
Urge v ir atioas, and there are places where the 
consumption p«.r head very largely exceeds the 
Leagues standard 

Section \ A» tramples I am to mention the 
fodo\ ms ■ — 


1 Tho wholo of Burma, where of course 
smoking is rife— both among tha Chineso and 
among the oMcr Butmans, consumption is as 
high as 15 to 20 times tho standard of the League 
of Nations in districts full of Chinese like Rangoon, 
Tavoy Mcrgm and about 5 times that standard in 
the whole of Burma on the average 

2 Tho Brahmaputra Valley in Assam where 
there is both smoking and eating consumption 
is as high as 30 tiine3 the 1 eague of Nations’ 
standard m tho Frontier Districts, and average 8 
to !) times the League s standard for the wholo of 
Awm 

3 Orissa and Itidoapore. Consumption 13 about 
three times the League s standard 


4 The Northern Circus of Sladras Consump- 
tion is about lour times the League s standard (but 
ten times the standard in one district). 

5 Sind— where consumption 13 about six times 
the League s standard 

6. Central Provinces and Berar Consumption 
13 about three times the League s standard on the 
average and five times in Berar 

7 Tho districts peopled by the Sikhs Con- 
sumption is about four tune* the standanl on the 
aver me. and in some districts 8 to 13 times the 
standard 

8. Area, adjoining Rajputana e.g, the northern 
diatiT'ta of Bombay where the consumption ra 
about o to 3 times the League’s standard. 

9, Big industrial centres like Calcutta (7 time*) 
Bombay (7 timesX Cawnpore (u times! I ucknow 
(3 umc^) dladra* (4 times), Ahmedabad (7 time*) 
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10 A few pV*9 in the Diana like Poona, nomenclatures \« Baba LiU Shnvut, Pandit 

Ali mednacrar (1 to 6 times the stanlanl) Seth Munshi Moulvi Si cd Mura, Mr etc. by 

U 11 Isolated places like tho NiUins Cover 3 which to address .different men It is vonr con 

times) and Benares (over 0 times tho standard.) fusing and troul lcsorao to runenber tHcaOJine 
It seems cear tliat m j laces where tho con distinctions and then somo pcojlo bate a fancy lor 

sumption is so high there is a likelihood of abuse a certain prefix and thej do not like bem„ 

and it appears to the Government ot India that addressed in any other way 

it would bo well to consider whether any special > V * a should select a suitable day — i reieiabls 
measures aro necessary and practicable to reduco somo full moon-day m sprms or autumn— anu 
tie consumption and prevent abuse m such areas celelrato it every jear as a naUonal festival in 
In Assam and Burma, of course, special measures which all Indians irrc*pc five of all cast© or com 

of restnction have already been taken and there lminal cansidcrations should partake 

it would only be necessary to consider whether 0 Wo should uso have J a national UK anu 
mu thing further can be done either m tho province motto to constantly remind us of our nationalism 
as a whole or in particular parts of it 7 If posslblo wo must have a national pane 

If tho very frequent asservation not only of in all important places. It must have Hindu and 

the Govern nent of India, but of the local Govern Jam temples. Sikh rhakunlwara, Muslim m03 juc. 

ments m this matter were entirely genuine beyond Christian church I’arsi hvotemiles and Jewish 
even tie point of self deception and they were synagogue, 

unmistakably anxious to reduce consumption oven __ 

at the sacrifice of revenue then there aro two very 
easy methods of testing their absolute sincerity — 

U) I et the staff employed for detection of 
opium smuggling bo appreciably increased out of 
the revenue gained from the Oovcnimc I sale of 


Wanted An Ai Nation 

I’rof Diwan Cliand Sliarnu rightly 
observes m Welfare — ■ • 

W c aro not an Ai nation nor are w o a 112 nation 

mv..^ f — — - -— — -,i . """r — r* ?- Wo aro a C3 nation a nation which consists of 

of purchasers open to public inspection be made men whose health is very poor whose vitality is 
compulsory The fall in opium consumption would %tr y low whoso energy is extremely limited 
at once bo found to be large— -much larger indeed whoso capacity for work is meagre and who»o joj 
than any reduction obtained by increasing the m the mere fact of living is non-existent How 
price of opium The amount ] urchasable at one can wo think ourselves to bo otherwise when tho 
ly on ® customer on one day should be reduced average expectation, of lite of an Indian is onty dd 
at the same time vhero'er it is still as high as years when most of tho infants tliat are born 


(2) In the black spots let the opium ofierod 
for sale at the licensed opium shops be rationed 
down year by year and a registration of names 


3 tolas. 


never born with a long lease of life and when for 
our womenfolk the duties of motherhood mean a 
life-and death struggle 

As an example of what may bo achieved 
by combined individual and national efforts 
which he advocates for India, lie instances 
the case of England 

In England tho slogan is —letter health for 
every body There is a progressive decrease in 
the general rate of mortality there every year 
The President of the British Medical Association 
said in Ins presidential address this year that the 


Obstacles to Indian Social Unity 

Air Jyoti Swurnp Gupta points out in 
Welfare some of the obstacles in tho way of 
Indian social unity and makes suggestions 
whereby they may be overcome The 
things which he has m mind will bo under 
stood from the following sentences — 

1 It was an evil and inauspicious dav when rate of mortality in Eoglaud had fallen by "nearly 
denominational school*. colleges hostels and one half in the last fifty years and that a large 

Universities were started in the country They percentage of humanity can now outrage tho 

became the centres from which the Hindus and psalmist s three score years and ten S r George 
Muslims began to look upon themselves as separate Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
entities Health gave it out sometime back that tho English 

Z Very often we are distmgu shed as belonging people had put at least a dozen years on to the 
to different communities and different parts of average life Where two adults died befoie onlv 

Ind a by our dress During communal nots the one infant dies now In England they have routed 

ruffians make their dastardly attacl s on members the great pestilence and won victories over diseases 
of the other relig on simolv because they recognise wh ch are more splendid than the \ ictories of 
them as belonging to a different religion by their Waterloo and Trafalgar The Black Death killed 
dress Dress is responsible for the growth of half the population of England in the fourteenth 
communalism and provincialism Hence it is century but the Black Death no longer constitutes 
absolutely necessary to have a common national a menace to the life of the English people Plague 
are n s m . , _ used to make London like a deserted house m the 

„„„ T e meet . different people we have to sixteenth century and small pox used to claim 
forms of salutations and greetings and tens of thousands of inhabitants as its victims but 
aQ d. sometimes also a little these scourges of mankind are now conquered 
a'ri.s.ardnees . So have diseases lie lepKOT lyplio ,d and d.pthena 

a nave got a bewildering number of disappeared and ceased to impose very heavy toll 
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on the lives of old and young Of course England 
still suffers from tuberculosis, cancer and rheu- 
matism but men are trying their level best that 
the English people should be nd of these pests of 
mankind also. 


Veneration for Ancestors 
We read in the Light of the East — 
Every great nation 'whether of the past or 
the present, has, or has had when it was a great 
nation, the deepest veneration for the memory of 
its ancestors. The most ancient documents of 
India s civilisation already speak of honours render 
ed to the fathers similar if not equal to the 
worship tendered to the gods The same ancestor 
worship characterised the an lent civilisations of 
China, Japan Egypt Rome and Greece. 

One can truly say that attachment to the ances 
tors and a vivid remembrance of tneir deeds is 
one of the most essential features of civilisation 
Mankind therefore only rises above the savage 
state into which it ever tends to relapse, owing to 
the efforts of several generations If we are civi 
lised today we owe it as much to our ancestors 
as to ourselves On the other hand as witnessed 
by several countries of the West to-day civilisa- 
tion goes down with worship of tradition and of 
those that handed it over to us All the immora 
hty or amorality preached openly by European 
and American newspapers their teles of divorces 
their nude pictures, the materialism blatant in 
their pages go hand in hand with the forgetfulness 
or even scorn of the Medieval or the Mid Victo- 
rian. Thus in olden times Roman virtue sank 
apace with the resi*?ct for the motmajonon the 
rule laid down bv the ancients. 

We owe them life and with life not only the 
enjoyment of civilisation but also every other gift 
It ehtly do the Ten Commandments place immedi 
ately after our duty to worship the one true God 
to sene Hun and to honour His name the great 
commandment which also is equal to the first 
“Thou si alt honour thy father and mo her And 
history confirms their promise that thou mayest 
Uve long for these nations alone have lived long 
who loved their fathers and mothers and— for 
their sake— loved their race and tried to keep 
it alive. 

Nor do we only love our ancestors We pre- 
serve as sacied treasures the memories of their 
heroic and holy deeds. 


The Three Jewels of Jainism 
Tnc Tama Ga die observes — 

The Three Jewels of the Jama faith are Satnjah 
Dana ia right intuition or faith S 'amyak Gyana 
right knowledge and bamyaK Cl antra nght 
conduct. A combined acquisition of these three 
leads to .Nirvana, the ultimate goal of a true Jamas 
spiritual life. 

An old Jama work defines Samj ak Darsana as 
Sradhana. 1 e. into Uve faith in the Tattvarthas i e 
m the true significance of the nature of things. It 

61-12 


means a full belief in the reality that underlies all 
phenomena of nature. This is gained when one 
realizes the true importance of the seven Tattvas 
as enumerated by the Jains _ These are Jiva, Ajiva, 
Asrava Bandha, Samvara, Nirjara and Mobslia or 
Nirvana. 

Samyak Gyana is nght knowledge of the ultimate 
reality of things It comes as a flash of intuition 
by leading an intensely pure and ascetic life or by 
a study of Jainism both with regard to its ongm 
and its contents 

The third jewel Samyak Charitra, is n<dit 
conduct, both for house-holders and ascetics The 
rules for laymen are designed to prepare them for 
followmg the harder discipline of Yatis or Monks 
n course of time 


India s Greatness 

The editor of the Young Theosoplnst 
writes — 

In the Course of his address to the graduates 
of the Calcutta University at its Convocation 
Prof Jadunath Sarkar the Vice-Chancellor 
enunciated a proposition that the chief belief that 
a certain caste was the eldest son of the Creator 
or that a particular race was the chosen seed of 
the Lord or that particular country was destined 
by Providence to lord it over all others was 
opposed to scientific truth contrary to the teaching 
of history, and fatal to the worlds peace and 
progress In maintaining this, the learned Vice- 
Chancellor emphasised that no nation could be 
great unless it realised that the supremo value of 
the community of life and thought rested in the 
transcending of the barriers of caste and creed 
the privileges of birth and communal peculiarities. 
We assunate ourselves whole heartely with these 
sentiments of the V ce-Chancellor and earnestly 
appeal to our readers to make India great by 
acting in a spirit of brotherhood with all fellow 
beings irrespective of caste or creed That will 
indeed make the task of the Lord easier in 
establishing peace in this country as against the 
present strifes between the various sections of the 
Community 


Indian Revolutionaries 

“Politicus opines m The Volunteei — 

The existence of the revolutionary party may 
have its influence o\er the government as well 
as on the of»er parties that preach peace or peace- 
ful war It may remind the country of the depth 
of the wound and register the intensity o* the 
pain felt It may warn the government that all 
is not well It may be one of the signs and 
symptoms of existing injustice of a deep nat onal 
sore W ith all that one wishes that the revoiu 
tionary had never existed and had used his gifts 
[o^shmo in other ways and in other paths of 

But whether we will it or not whether he is a 
desirable or an undesirable the revolutionary has 
been a fixture in the struggle for freedom I 
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cannot commend either his negative ideal or his 
methods. But I know that the country and the 
government have to bear him since he would not 
be wiped out unless his temper his point of view 
were changed Yet no government can neglect 
the fact when some of the best brains coming 
from some of the highest families set about 
subverting it by alt possible means !Nor can the 
leaders of the people neglect such a movement 
since such noble youths engaged in revolutionary 
activities are the be t material for turning out 
the most devoted ben ants of the land in other 
fields. 

I think that it 13 waste of blood and endeavour 
for the revolutionary to act as ho does With 
such an intense patriotism with such an instinct 
for the service of his countrymen with such a 
zeal ft r reform it were better to trv to free his 
country by other means To be ready to die for 
one s country is no doubt a great thing but it 
is greater still to live for it— to live a life of 
constant service and sacrifice. How profitable 
would it be i f the conlligratory fire of the 
revolutionary that seeks to consumo the foreigner 
were to transmute itself into the steady and 
silent flame of fenent service to his country 


Hand spinning as a Supplementary 
Industry 

Mr C Rajagopalachan writes in the 
Mysore Economic Journal 

Commission is among other things 
? lfl 6ea if a supplementary occupation to fill the 
mle hours of our agricultural population Actual 
expenmente have proved beyond doubt, the 
validity of the claims made on cehalf of the 
Charkna in this respect There can be no sahsfao- 
of the problem of rural poverty m 
India other than the removal of the drink tempta* 

tiOD and the revival of hand spinning P 

Handspirmmg is, the only supplementary 
industry that can be taken up by the 
agriculture I population in the dry areas of thus 
™ V £ C< U° ther ind , ustl ? e3 that “ay be suggested 
can be taken up only to a very limited extent in 
particular localities Most, of them are not feasible 
su ? c < v nt mar ket for the products 
m the neighbourhood Again they are not suitable 

of °f the necessary bWI odSS 
rnS ‘ outE5 la edusal *on aptitude™ d 

muai outlay liana spinning is the nVui; 

mm 

appealed r?* Wltil lts Poor return has 


The Man-eating Microbe 

After mentioning the bacilli of dysentery, 
diphtheria and tuberculosis and the germs 
of the two venereal diseases and describing 
their ravages Mr Thurman B Rico observes 
in the Oriental Watchman and Herald of 
Health — 

These and other death dealing microbes are 
responsible for more deaths in a day than all 
those caused bv wild beasts in the entire history 
of our country Wo have heard it said that 
certain persons with reputations for being fisrhten 
could whip their weight of wildcats. Me should 
like to see the man who could whin one ten 
thousandth of his weight of tubercle bacilli Strong 
men not infrequently die of a pin scratch, because 
it opens the door for the man eating microbe. 

It is true that these germs are very small fat 
they are deadly for all that. What families Mrs. 
Microbe does have 1 bhe makes the old woman 
who lived in a shoe look like a rank amateur A 
baby microbe under favourable conditions is 
nature in about ten minutes of age it 13 a parent 
at half an hour and at 'he end of an hour is a 
grandparent Its progeny after twenty four hours, 
u it should continue to reproduce itself at the rate 
°Li 0n0 y lv,slon each b^lf hour and under favour 
ab e coditions many bacteria can beat that, will 
be about 17 000 000 000 000 of other man eating 
mtcrobes, each a fighter and each a chip off the 
old block 

a single germ is small the sum of its 
i ,P rosea y, after three or four days of 
multiplication makes a mass larger than a lion 
^L,£ le £“ ant ’ or any prehistoric monoster It 
a ., comparatively simple and easy matter 
, °?. 0 Beini °f certain kinds and after 
two days of cultivation have enough to kill the 
entire population of large cities 


Mathematics as Fine Ait 

Dr R. Vaidyanathaswamy HA, PhD, 
Dbc contributes to the Benares Hindu 
Unnemty Magazine a thoughtful, well 
written and suggests article on ‘Mathe- 
mahes as Fine Art' We g.ve below two 
paragiaphs from it 

the^momft^of^cinnn* 0 tw ° scil0018 according to 
me amount of Suppression we demand or are 

S? P, Th l e _th ? cla !“ ,caI »»d the Roman 

a ^ , dominant note of classic Arf ts its 

WtamS* toft?" 53 ‘hejewe? “SStaS levels 
SmiS? It L te S°3 al ,'" e 3 nd u «“■» achieves 

rf^iy^-TA.'sasisr 

£ K rT„ a j T e£F s ' o<s l-hSVh'ss 

‘he Artist that AeSS&SSnSS* 
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she demands is the transmutation of emotion into 
the intellectual plane for she dwells od the 
heights with the Cosmic Deities rapt in the 
unfolding Rhythm of Form 


Buddha. Diy Celebration in India 
We aro glad to read in the first number 
of Bitddhsl India — 

The dawn of the two thousand four hundred 
and seventieth year of the Buddha Era which was 
initiated by Asoka the Buddhist Empeyor of 
Ind a marks a new spirit on part of both 
Buddhists from Ceylon Burma. Chittagong Nepal 
kal mpong Mysore, Botnbayand Uiodos of different 
provinces ot India, tour decades back, the vast 
majority of the Indians had almost forgotten all 
about Lord Buddha and flis Message of Unity. 
Universal Love and Brotherhood and the spread 
of ancient Buddhist culture and literature m the 
East and the West formed the monopoly of oriental 
scholars of Europe and America. W itk the advent 
of a few Buddhist organisations into Ind a the 
growing interest taken by broad minded Hindus 
of India, and the zealous attempts of Buddhist to 
restore the historic position of Buddhism as a 
religion of India the New \ear of 24 0 forms a 
landmark in tho history of Buddhism in Modem 
India. Indians who professed different systems 
of religion in India, leaders scholars and people 
nave come forward to commemorate the Buddha 
Day in the land of Buddha, or Buddhas. Until the 
advent of tho Moslems into India, the Indians 
professed Buddhism They were the scholars the 
missionaries, the artists and what not, who unfurled 
(he sacred banner of Dharma not onlv in India 
but to the oversea lands— to China. Korea. Tiber 
Burma. Cevlon Siam etc. Ashvaghosha Nacaouna. 
Asanca \asubandhu Dipankara, Santaraksita 
were all Inditns and it is therefore not strange 
that Uity should as of yore take lively interest in 
the furtherance of the Indian yet universal religion 
in the exploration of tho vast Sanskrit aod Pali 
literatures, as well as those now in the different 
languages of Asia, of art and architectural ren aias 
which originated wilh the advent of Buddhism 
It M therefore quite m the fitness of thmg3 that 
(he Hindus should participate in the Buddha 
Day celebration nay organise it in holy centres 
where there was none Detore 


Enrichment of Indian Literature 
Mr J N C Ganguli writes in the 
~}oung Mm of India — 

In order to enrich Indian literature proao 
ought to be nsea profusely since even now song 
1 teraturo has a d ^proportionate place in the 

S ubhcat ons here and there. Since the days of 
lam Motion Roy the importance of prose was 
fully realised as opposed to the ban«kntic fashion 
of having even chemistry and medicine ra verse 
Thus more critical essays have tu be produced in 
literature and prose translations ought to be made 
of the master m nds of the world Mere names 


can never inspire a nation— for this, the thoughts 
o! the giant intellects have to be impotted from all 
parts of the world This is true of Western 
countries otherwise there is no explanation for 
the great demand for the translations of foreign 
classics in every country in Europe. This will be 
possible in India when the vernaculars are used 
more widely not only in the universities and law 
courts but in all the higher walks of life It will 
be right to say that the great works of Western 
philosophers have no ment on m our vernaculars 
nor those of the poets and artists. Such cultural 
neglect is becoming day after day really culpable 
Science, which is the basis of modern life and 
civilisation will pot be at all found in the vema 
culars, except perhaps as a few juvenile readers 
Apart from its many branches tho elementary 
formulation of the more common ones has not as 
yet taken place. Science Primers for schools and 
colleges have not even the pi oner vernacular 
glossary of terms since such words cannot be 
found Although such attempts are beicg made m 
certain Quarters o. g the Calcutta Sahitya Pansat 
the result ha3 been very meagre and therefore 
nugatory Sanvkntic philosophical terms are not 
understood today because of the poverty of the 
Sanikntic vernacular dialects Word coming is 
admitted to be one of tho best avenues for the 
assimilation and importation of thought and here 
the vernaculars fail because of the want of thought 
units There is not a single vernacular book m 
h».ber mathematics whether Indian or Western 
aDd it is an instance of a subject native to the 
toil The same holds good roughly with regard 
to medicine chemistry astronomy etc- 

The country is apparently keen on politics 
but if the question is raised. How many solid 
books on poliucs and sociology are available in the 
vernaculars ? tho answer will bo a direct negative. 
It is because there is no systemat’C political and 
social thinking language following thought in all 
ages \Y estern political sot al theories ought 
ceitainly to be known in India more generally 
together with what there is in ancient Indian 
thought itself Economics is in a similar plight 


Shock Tastics m Social Reform 


Mr JL Madhava Ran observes in the 
Canara High School Magazine — • 

Jl all imrortant stages of the Worlds progress 
leaders of Society have been divided into two 
groups one advocating what would m m htary 
language be called a massed frontal attack on 
social abuse? and the other advocating social 
reform on the Imes of east resistance. 

He does not favour the latter method as 
the following paragraphs will show — 


ra the American ship (we believe it was the 
Luretama) which was torpedoed by German sob- 
marines All the be<t doc tore had tried to restore 
his ^ pht bnt had failed. The shock given by the 
torpedoes led to wa ling and weeping and wringing 
of hands food mothers went crazy with anxiety 
for their offence t at the shock instautaneously 
removed the thick film before the l had man s 
eyes and ccn. etejy restored his sight Nations 
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frequently go purblind to their social ills, and it 
is only a great shock that can open their eyes. 
It was the Muslim nots of 1923 that opened the 
eyes of the Pandits of Multan to the necessity of 
reclamation to Hinduism and made them take back 
into their community a Brahmin Lady who had 
embraced the Muhammadan faith lhe shock thus 
comes sometimes from without but sometimes it 
has rendered from within. 

No fortress is impregnable to devoted troops 
Port Arthur was deemed impregnable but fell m a 
few months before the heroic assaults of General 
Nogis troops. The sacrifices of the Japanese were 
great, but not disproportionate to the momentous 
result. Long rooted customs seem unconquerable 
they cannot be starved out like fortresses The 
human mind quads at tne idea of frontral assaults. 
Weak generals devise flank attacks which are 
dispersed befoie they are well on the wav The 
selfishness of vested interests is ever on the alert, 
to repel inroads from whatever direction An able 
and intrepid general arises who deems a sustained 
frontal assault to be the cheapest m the long run 
The very magnitude of the task the forlornness of 
tho hope awakens the necessary dan among the 
young which spreads by moral contagion and tho 
invincible citadel is earned in a few rushes It is 
thus that in history invincible customs have fallen 
and not by feeble tactics which are honoured bj 
the name of Reform on the lines of least resistance ’ 


Religion and Politics 

Pandit Chamupati M A tells us id The 
Vcatc Magaxme — 

countries that are today self eovermng 
WT 5t ™ gK >, le J or r .t liei ?P 3 l*erty bas proceeded 
hand in lund with the struggle for pohti 
win, freedom England Reformation and 
Renaissance were two mutually convertible terms. 
“.“2a *? history political upheavals have been 
rfi,™ “ '^variably by successful campaigns for 
reform Political subjection is an outward 
root of | he disease is in the internal 
working of the social organism The outlook of 
the community has to be broadened from within 
of it is given its due place 
“ i, l he i rarch y 0n, y a notice in politics 
b t°„ pe *i° ac j lieve Swaraj ya for India without 
nJht depressed * classes the fundamental 

Nation t °Tht k Si 'l 1 l al ( P» ogress wi h the rest of the 
rrirrio<i The i til9 vidow and of the early 

f 7£ 1 poshed into the meshes of wedlock 

“ { fi er Al 10 fur, , her * ha ^ ross lordly m2 

rel R ous whim °nf e, E t0 5? t,sf ? some so-called 
minded ! her ,™ atliep is to the senous- 

Hr, sm , a11 harrier in the way of his 
which ^ dominance of the priesthood 

re a fetw w? SS ss f s .J ou t n d l to . B,, ly superstition 

selves is alone °So n ^lSS nes3 of the P eop,e ‘hem 
the wnter does not contend that a country has 


to be made a moral and social Uptopia, before it 
is fit to fight for its political rights. No politically 
free country is free from moral and social evils. 
What is contended in thre article is that because 
of the lower political status from which a subject 
community has yet to rise, special moral stamina 
is required of it3 members to cope w Uh the 
exigencies of the unequal struggle, it is going to 
put up In free countries politicians even ot 
dubious moral purity may hold the helm of affairs 
in subject nations spotless moral character 13 the 
foremost qualification of leaders What force is 
there to purge tho nation of its moral and social 
inquities, if not religion ? 


Madras Goes Ahead 
We read in Sin Dharma — 

The first province in India to enfranchise 
women to its Legislature the first in which a 
woman was nominated (tho first also along witu 
tho Punjab for a woman to have contested a 
scat in open election) to it Madras has the honor 
also of being fir a t m having unanimously elected 
a woman os tho Deputy President of tho Legislative 
Council While congratul iting SriraatiMuthulakshmi 
Ammal 11 L C on the great honour that has 
been done to her we congratulate tho other 
members of the Legislative Council on ‘heir 
chivalry in having bestowed it upon her 

In his opening address to the Madras Council, 
the Governor gave out certain interesting facts 


about the polling by women at the recent elections. 
Of the 11C 536 women voters in the Presidency 
there were about 100274 registered voters m 
contested constituencies, and 193 percent vent 
10 J die noils lathe previous elections m 
out of 823G7 registered voters, 9361 or 1136 
per cent went to the polls With proper facilities 
at the polling booths for lady \ olunteers to guide 
their -sistera how to exercise their franchise and 
perhaps also a lady polling officer we are sure 
the percentage will show a still more considerable 
increase We are also happy to note that the 
madras Univereity has five lady members on its 
Senate— Miss Serena E J Zachanas B A h 1 
elected by the registered graduates Miss K. C 
Kousalya, B A L T by the Academic Council and 
Miss Lowe M A M. Sc. Mrs Paul Appaswami 
A M-bc Mrs R Lakshmipati B A nominated by 
the Chanecllor 

But Others Left Behind 

_ The rejoicing of Madras at this honour to, its 
womanhood is however very much tempixed by 
tne disappo ntment at the unjust treatment which 
tne sister provinces have received at the hands 
ot their respective Governments sadly lacking 
“ ’“ 3? .P a ] IQn No other Legislature in India 
except Madras has women members 

Child Marriages Forbidden in China 

The same magazine notes that 

ma S£r£ 0vei ^ or , of Shantung has forbidden early 
marriages an d has issued a circular to all the 
magistrates in the province to that effect. No boy 
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under the axe of 18 shall bo allowed to marry 
and no Ctrl shall ha allowed to marry under 
the a „0 of 1G And the Chinese knomratang 
■Congress adopted resolutions m favour of equal 
political economic, and education rights between 
men and women 


Progress of Women in Turkey 

We read in the samo magazine — 

Bedne llanoutn has been appointed to the most 
important Government posit on yet granted a 
woman by the Turkish Republic, namely Head of 
tho Bureau of Hygiene. 


Indian States and Women’s Rights 

According to Stn Dharma — 

The Indian States are peculiarly fortunate m 
being able to effect reforms in social and other 
conditions, unhampered by the neutral attitude 
of the Government, as they are m British India. 
In Baroda, a Committee has been appointed to 
enquire into the working of the law preventing 
child marriage, which has been in force for the 
last 20 years and recommend how to mako it 
more effective The Ruler of Bharatapnr in a 
„ recent Proclamation ha3 forbiddei early marnage 
in bi3 State. In Tra van core and Cochin women 
can v te for and sit in the r legislative Councils 
and they actually do so In Travancore, a lady is 
a member of the Government In Mysore, recently 
the proposal to give women tho right for voting 
and memtiership of the Representative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council was adopted by a 
majority after "a full dress debate for over two 
hours The measure received support from on 
expected quarters, in spite of the opposition of 
the usual kind. It is expected in all quarters that 
Snmati Parvathi Ammal Chandrashefcaraier will 
soon be nominated to the Council and we can 
assure the State that she will be an acqu sit on 
to it Mysore has in the meanwhile nominated 
her to the D stnet Board of Bangalore Mrs 
Madurabai Fcbgavkar (Ladv S irgeonl to the Eadur 
District Board and lire Mandvan B A and M ss 
Lewis (Lady Surgeon) to the Kolar District Board 


‘Yoga Mimansa 

loga Mimansa may be roughly described 
as a qoarterly journal devoted to an expo- 
sition with illustrations of the general 
principles underlying the Yogic poses their 
physical culture and therapeutical value 
their claims in the field of psychophysiology, 
etc. Physical cnUnnsfs medical men 
experimental psychologists and those who 
are classed as general readers should find 
the periodical interesting end instructive. 


Tiiu Pan Alwar 


The Indian Educator has been giving 
short accounts of the saints known in South 
India as Alicars The following extract 
relates to Tiru Pan Alwar 

It is folly ’ sings Kabir to ask of a Saint 
what his caste is for the quest for God and 
manifestation of Divine grace have been witnessed 
in all grades of human society without distinction 
of high and law Tiru Pan Alvar is tho Vaisnava 
counter part of the Saiva Nandanar Though bom 
of the low est caste Tiru Pan Alvar has been 
accorded one of the highest places among the 
\aisnava saints 

There is a short poem of 10 stanzas which forms 
Tiru Pan Alvar a contribution to tho balayirq 
Prabhandam and the following lines are rendered 
from that poem 


The heavy karmic load of my past lives that 
bound 

Me to the earth removed He and made 
me His Slave I 

Not that alone He entered me and did in me 
reside ' 

I know not what great tapis I performed to 
deserve this boon 
It is the gracious Heart alone of Ranganatha 
Where marcy 8 self eternally resides 
That made ray humble soul His serf 


Need of Higher Education of Girls 
We read in the Social Service Quarterly 
The state of avilizat on which any particular 
nation has reached can be ganged from the condi 
tions in which the educational work of tho nation 
is earned on If the State spends a goodly portion 
of its revenues on educational activities if a large 
number of bull ant joung persona have devoted 
their lives to the sacred but humble work of 
training young boys and girls of their countries 
into excellent citizens if the merchant pnnees in 
large business centres vie with one another m 
endowing educational rasti utious with their 
munificent donations if even the poorest of men 
deny themselves the comforts of life for tho future 
of their prom sing children ona may taka it for 
granted that the nation w th all its grievances and 
drawbacks is sure to nso to a high level of pros 
penty and ero ncnce It is needless to comment 
on the conditions which prevail n India but I 
intend touching only one phase of the iroblem of 
education and that is of the higher education of 
women How necessary the spread of higher 
cducai oh 13 in India today can be found from 
the scarcity of women teachers women doctors 
and women social workers in certain spheres 
where women alone can do real effective work. 
In western countnes women form a large p rop0 r 
tion of primary and secondary school teachers 
in boys as well as girls schools On account of 
their zeal and devoUon they have improved the 
°L K, w" 1 , c the v 3 loe , of their systematic 
tra oing is highly assessed ]n the st>V ern r.f 
social work w find that wo ha£ v P e“Vw 
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really capable workers who can be safely entrusted 
with activities like those of vigilance associations 
or rescue work In short, as the needs of society 
become highly complex it 13 veiy difficult to meet 
the demand for capable workers unless we adjust 
our educational system to our present require 
merits 


Economic Consequences of the Calcutta 
Riots 


Mr Samarendranath Guba fells the reader 
in Labour 

The nots have done incalculable mischief to the 
Mar wan community o! Calcutta. The grasp of 
these businessmen from the north over the com 
mercial industrial and economic life of the 
province is as complete as things can possibly be 


are other valid reasons why second hand books 
appeal to me so much The new book which you. 
buy from the first hand bookseller’ (I w sh to 
be excused for calling him so) comes to you • re . s ~, 
without any living associations From the printer 
to the bookseller there is no human being who 
has taken an intelligent interest m the particular 
copy which you purcnase You find that tne 
copies that are issued fiom the press are all exactly 
alike There is no individuality about any one 
of them The second hand book on the c 0 “ ,T fU_ 
has the personal human touch about it (alas it oiten 
proves to be a very rough and dirty touch.!) wane 
reading it (or for the matter of that any volume or 
a popular novel from a circulating library wtiicn 
is much in demand) you come in contact with » 
thousand thumbs that have turned over its , 
As you proceed with it, you begin to take delignt 
in constructing for yourself from internal eviuenC-s- 
— the passages they have marked the notes they 
have scribbled even the very odour they have 


This community in partitular wa 3 the target of 1fr , nar , P H to it and the general manner m which 
the Mahoraedan hooligans from the upcouutnes and. thfy hlve ' ban Oed it— the true personality of ,h<> 


being by nature the most timid ana harmless of 
men they had no other alternative but to close 
down all business and keep themselves carefully 
guarded within their bouses Bunahazar the 
I usiest part of the city therefore looked dull and 
deserted and m the absence of any business for 
about a month the marwan business men lost lacs 
and lacs ot ruppees if not crores 

But the financial loss to this community had its 
repercussions on other classes of workers who are 
so intimately connected with them The carters 
the coolies and other labourers who generally can 
save nothing to fall back udoq in time-* of emer 
gen*y were hard hit owing to the suspension of 
husmcs 3 at Burrabazar and some of them had to 
live oo scanty diet for several days A socio- 
political upheaval of such intensity always brings 
misery id its train but of all classes of people the 
worst sufferers are the day labourers at whom it 
deals the most stui mug blows. 

But even the European merchants and manu 
facturers m Calcutta were not immune from some 
amount ol fioanc 'll loss which fell to the lot ol 
tiie Marwana Thev manufacture and import 
goods to tins country and it is bv the agencies of 
the Marwan and merchants and banians that 
they find a ready market in the country The 
conclusion becomes irresistible tl at the European 
morel ants must have suffered heavily owing to 
the Hindu Muslim fanaticism in Calcutta This 
shoul 1 t-e an pj e-opener to the bureaucracy that 
it is in the mtero'-t of their own nationals that 
all communal nots in the country should he 
s ippresseu with an iron hand and suppressed os 
epccdit> as possible 


iney nave uauueu it — me uuo 
previous owner or reader (for the two are not 
always identical )— his ase education 
tastes and inclinations His habits the inevitable 
cups of tea having left indelible disc-marks on tne 
cover and the cigarette ashes lying between tne 
leaves at various places of rest But above all you 
discover at once the industrious book worm wno 
has greedily devoured the whole volume from 
cover to cover as also the flirting dilettante who- 
has gone only half w ay and has abandoned nis w 
further pursuit. Thus through the second band 
book you smell the breath of many more beings 
besides that of the author 


Chinese Nationalist Spirit 
The editor of the National Christian 


Council Renew holds that 


It is impossible for U 3 in Ind a to remain unin 
terested and unmoved while China is in convm 
sion Now especially when Indian troops are- 
landing on Chines® 60il we have a right to know 
what they aro there for and whether it is intend- 
ed that they lie used to intimidate or coerce m 
any wav a kindred peop c nghtly struggling ti> 
be free' Mahatma Gandhi describes tbo purpose 
with which theso troops are sent as in reality to- 
aid in suppressing Chinas bid for freedom 
and ostensibly to protect foreigners ’ Wo- 
cannot believe that this is so for to believe 
•ould _ be to abandon all faith in the 


At the same time it is well that wo should 
endeavour to obtain as much reliable information 
as possible as to the chractcr of this powerful 
upsurgenco of a nationalist spirit in China and as 
to its relation to the Christian movement m that 
land 


Roads and Civilization 

In the opinion of Indian and Fasten* 
Motors 

The histoir of Civilization may well l-o called 
the history of rcad« and highways. Cotrmuoi- 
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cation has always be*, a a mo^t essential requ re- 
m«at cj! any eatablisaed ^ommumty \V litre 
people are numerous and their very numbtra 
demand reads for the unity and coherence which 
is essential to their pre-*erv4tiou 

In the earliest civilizations of w h ith we have 
record roads have pUsed a vital part in the 
growth and preservation of nations. Natural 
h ghwars in Asia and Europe have been utilized 
time and a, am in the gr»at migrations wb ch 
have changed and recharged the political maps 
of the two continents innumerable tunes 
Many of them have been trodden ty so many 
millions of feet that they have beco no well 
defined fishways, dating back beyond the t tno 
known to man at present. The famous hny I >er 
Pass 10 Ini a. used by countless hordes wh ch flowed 
into Indus fertile plains from Northern Ana is 
one cl the oldest of these natural hthways. 
Ilut the earliest roads constructed fy any nation, 
so far as is known at present existed m Ancient 
Egypt- 

The same periodical stales — 

No discussion of the history of roads would be 
completo without mentioning the names of Telford 
and Mac A dam The incredible condition of roads 
in England la the 18th century was due to tho 
law compelling each parish to maintain its own 
roads. Later the establishment of turnpike trusts 
and toll systems for maintaining tho roads effected 
very little improvement owing to the ignorance 
ana incompetence of those in charge. Telford 
worked out a pitch foundation for roads which 
proved to be fairly satisfactory and MacAdam 
introduced the idea of keeping sub-soils dry and 
firm by a water proof road covering and 
adequate dra nace. MacAdam s methods have 
been the most lasting and have had a great 
effect upon road building everywhere even 
to the present day 


The Calcutta All India Olympic Sports 
NVe gather from Mr A G Noehrens 
article in the \oung J ten of India on the 
Calcutta All India Olympic Sports 

That the activities of tho Indian Olympic Asso- 
ciation during the past tn^nmum have infused life 
and enthusiasm into Indian track and field sports 
ail over the country must have been evident to tho 
crowds who wmiPHacd the fnal Olympic trials tat 
•he beautiful Eden Gardens. Calcutta, on the 5lh 
lebraary Over a hundred p eked athletes and 
swimcrs all of them specially selected as the best 
in their class as a result of provincial Olympic 
meetings coad icted all over the Indian Empire 
journeyed to Calcutta from such distant points as 
Travancora. Bombay and Lahore to try for a place 
on the team that is to represent India at tho IX 
OlyrapaiL 

This goodly company of men commas og Hindus 
of all castes, mclud Dg Brahmans, Muhammadans 
Pcrsees, Anglo-Ind ans and Europeans, were so 
imbued with the si int of sportsmanship tl at racial 
and rel gious differences w ere entirely submerged 
and the withering took on the character of a happy 
family 


Tbo fire-milo meat was won by D V 
Chavan of Karachi In swinmtng D D 
Jlodji of Bengal won both tho quarter and 
tho mile \biul Hamid of the Punjab won 
in tho 1 0 yard high hardies contest Tbo 
half mile was won by Murphy of Madras. 
The mile was won by \ enkataraaianswamy 
o! Mysore And bo on 

The inter provincial mixed relay was the most 
tbnlliD„ raco of the meeun„ and the success of 
the B- „al team, which won by a narrow margin 
over Madras was due only to the supenoitty of 
their sprinters. The outco ne of tho whole inter 
provincial contest depended on th s last event for 
had Bengal lo t. tho 1 unjab would at least have 
tied for first place. 

It was lecidwi not to cater an Indian team for 
tho tar Eastern Championship Games tl is year 
because of the omiaous political situation in China. 
Tho following gentlemen were then provisionally 
chosen to represent tho Ind an I-uipiro at tno 
Amsterdam Otymp ad in 19°S Hall Birns, Murpuy 
Abdul Ham i A Gliolam Murtaza and \ enkatarainan- 
swamy Two additional reserves were put on the 
list tentatively viz Chavau and Moolji tho swim 
mer A subsidiary elimination test will bo conducted 
\n Lahore early vn 19-8 at which these athletes 
will l>c required to meet any challengcra dovelopod 
in the course of tho year before their ultimate 
select on is ratified • 

The Indian Olympic Association is now in a 
satisfactory financial condition with over R&. 10000 
on fixed deposit to her credit and a fairly strong 
organisation representative of all the best sporting 
element in tho country Tho Indian movement 
belivcs that the development of star athletes should 
always rcmaiu secondary to the greater Olympic 
ideal of promoting nn«s plav and recreation among 
tho youth of India. Tho Y MCE too, has always 
consistently ma ntained this point of view believing 
that character initiative and manliness can only bo 
developed on a 6trang physical foundation Tho 
All India meetings bring tho divcr&o races of India 
together on tho friendly field of sport, and it is tho 
hope of all fncnils of Uio Indian Qlympio movement 
that these period c meetings will bring about that 
sprit of loyalty and cohesion beweca communities, 
on which tho integrity and progress of the country 
depend 


Tbo Greater India Society 

Prahuddha Bharat looks upon tbo establish 
ment of this society as ono of tho happiest 
events of recent days 


To know oneself is to bo strong Tho proveth 
Enowledgo is 1 ower is never truer than in our 
0480 To become conscious of a glor ous heritage 
is to bo f iled with Urge Uosks and indomitabte 
power We cannot therefore too h ghly estimitV. 
ijo wluaofracha nnut, CSS'S 
tb» Society from Die national po nt of view 01 
Irom the scholastic stand coot aho wu am 
sure it has a great usefulness and a hr cht f itn4 
Many of those who are associated with tho Society 
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are well known for their profound scholarship and 
enjoy international reputation If they take to 
their work with earnestness as wa hope they will 
do the achievements of the Society are bound to 
be very fruitful in the advancement of historical 
knowledge and the Society may one day become a 
great centre of the study of Indology 


St Francis of Assisi 

Snampore College Magazine observes in 
the coarse of a character sketch of St Francis 
of Assisi that 

Iraucia looked upon the world of Nature 
around with a sense of kinship far above what was 
commonly felt in his day The objects of the 
outer world were to his eye not merely the 
works of God s creative liana but m themselves 
the expression of His eternal love and the channels 
by w hich it might reach and attract the heart and 
mind of man Coming from the essential life and 
love of the Most High and intended to enrich and 
beautify tho souls of His creatures tho orbs of 
heaven the elemental forces of the world and 
even the expenence of men in the midst of earthly 
existence might be regarding as in a real sense 
tho fcllow-olf pnng of every true child of God 
It is this sense of the intimate onion and 
communion with Nature into which tho human 
soul may enter that constitutes tne charm of 
Irancis’ Canticle of the Sun In this respect, it 
n-,03 h -her than the Hebrew Psalm 148 on which 
it is ta->ed 


their is a good deal of truth m the argument often 
advanced that in relation to the Government of 
India there is room only for two parties— the party 
of the Government, always in power and the party 
of the people or the non-official party 

In the Provincial Governments on the other 
hand so far as the Tranferred Subjects are 
concerned the party system can work well under 
normal condition* 


Value of Indian Lives 
The Telegraph Renew exclaims — 

Hcuas Lives aj>d Their Value 
Poor Sheikh Mahmdoo a Telegraph Peon died 
at the hands of the rowdies during the last comma 
nal not m Calcutta— and the benevolent Govern 
ment has given a generous dole about Rs 40/ to 
his family 1 Apparently human lives m the lost 
and Telegraph Department are estimated at a- 
less value than that of a fox temer whose master 
was sometime ago compensated by the court of a 
moffnssil station by more than Rs loO/ We have 
heard from reliable sources that the same chanci 
ble dole is extended to Postal officers and clerks 
as well A sub-postmaster at one of tho moffussil 
stations in Asmara was done with fever, ana 
wanted relief at the eaihest opportunity lhat 
opportunity did not come till the officer sacrificed 
hu life in the discharge of his responsible duties 
and it is said that his famtly received compensa 
tion to the extent of about Rs loO Such is the 
value of our lives under the benevolent Post and 
Telegraph Department’ It is a most amazing sur- 
prise that no effective calculation is made of the 
loss suffered by the relatives on the death of the 
earning member and the helpless position in which 
♦hey are placed 
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-ho have male a oanw in other fields o! art, as h w cpastdeiablo scale nation to v!*» our 
a means 0 olM*&etic expression. moreS bit oa a 8UWer “ ai 


Thi3 CommnuaT Strife l” 

In the same magazine Hr. Ashoko Chat- 
terjee tells the reader . — 

Whenever some Indians fight and mardcr ono 
another and arc at the same time found to bo 
fighting as a Hindu crowd against a Xlahatnmedaa 
crowd, we give the whole attar the same of a 
‘Communal’ stnfe and feel satisfied that we havo 
explained everything in the way of causes and 
motives connected with such outbursts of pas'ioa 
and pugnacity. People outside India, when they 
read of tneso Communal’ distui ban cea understand 
that there are two strong communities in India, 
one Hmdu. the other Mahometan, and that ‘hey 
cannot help fighting one another occasionally as 
their interests and ideals are mutually opposed 
Hut is there a Hindu Community m India ? 
And is iheto one XIahomedan ? 

By a community we should understand a group 
of men who live tegether. bavo common ideals 
work for mutual benefit and attempt to move for- 
ward along the path of progress unitedly and in 
the spirit of co-operation, fellowship and enlighte- 
ned self-abnegation. Thus wo may speak of the 
Quaker Community, the Society of Friends, than 
whom one can scarcely find a better example for 
illustrating the true meaning of community life 
and positive communalism ‘Watching over one 
another Iot good’ is tho soul of Q vakensm H ono 
Quaker fails to pay fits just debts or go in aoy 
other wav against the ethical principles of the 
community, the others try to reclaim him by 
admonition or help 

Looking at ourselves both Hindus and Xlahomc- 
dans, wo cannot say that vc are very much 
of a community except in so far as we get 
our'-elves slabbed in tho lack bj a member 
of the opposing community l Hindu by Xrahomedan 
and vice versa 1 during a period of 'Communal’ 
tension We say this because wo find that m 
practically every field where we could look for 
manifest aliens of the community spirit wo find a 
tragic barrenness m India. 

First of all there can be no true community 
life amoDg misters and slaves. Where some mem- 
bers of a group arc denied their just and elemen- 
tary rights there ran be no question of budding 
up a community. Be wo Hindus or llahomcdans, 
we keep down half of those who form our 
community— the Women. This great injustice and 
drawback heads a long list of shortcomings that 
stand in the way of our attainment of the ideals 
of positive and true commnnalism 

i)o we care for our poor and our aged ? 

Uo we arrange for the education of ouryoupg? 

Can we claim to be succouring those Hindus 
and Mahomedans who are stricken by leprosy, 
deformity or any other of tho countless chronic 
and acute scourges that have made India their 
favourite hunting ground ? 

Where are our communal efforts to make our- 
selves more honest, brave and pure and less 
cowaidly . BneaVioh and dishonest ? 

Are we practising mutual help and co-operation 

62— is 


Tho Problem of the Future of tho 
Indian States 

Mr C Vijiaraghavachariar, president of 
tho Nagpur (1920) Session of the Indian 
National Congress, discusses la tho Hindus- 
tan Review the problem of tho future of 
tho Indian States. His articlo contains much 
curious and instructive information. For 
instance 

Of iho 662 Indian States, only ten havo an 
annual gross revenue of a croro and more, the 
highest Wing the revenue of afiout six crorcs which 
Hyderabad has There are r >3 States which have a 
revenue of 10 lakhs and over up to 100 lakhs. 
There are 127 States with l lakh and abovo tip to 
10 lakhs Tho remaining .172 States have all 
revenues below ono lakh. Of theso t>o many as 
137 States have a gross annual revenue of less 
than Its. 10000 while no less than 40 States have 
an income of less than Its. 1 000 a year. Two of 
the “Killing Princes ’ deserve special mention. 
Rajah Naik Oangaram Anknsh, Naik of Yadhjawaa 
has a gross revenue of Ks. ICO a jtar aud his 
* suf jects” number 5>i, compressed within an area 
of five square miles. ItdjsU iUvn of Bilban has 
an income of Its 90 a year and his “subjects” 
number A2 inhabiting a tract of 10* square milea, 
It would bo a most marvellous study to know 
under what circumstances buch btatC3 were 
constituted In the mean while wo may tea turn to 
compare a vast group of such States, at least, thoso 
with the gross annual revenue below Its. 1 ,(Kk>, to 
children's toy puppet representing unimato Rajahs 
and Rams 

Tho writer thinks that wO shall havo to 
give up tho slogan that our political freedom 
is best attained with the whole country for 
our Dominion. His reasons are stated 
below. 

If we would take India to mean what was 
intended by nature to be a physical geographical 
unit surrounded by tho seas and the Himalayas 
and designate Vipt ‘India Irredentia” in analogy to 
Italy on tho eve of her political unification, then 
Statntory India and India Irretantii” are by no 
means exactly the earao. British Indti on the ono 
hand indudes Burma and Aden and does not 
include Ceylon Uie half of India wlule Urn Indian 
States necessarily exclude Bhutan and Nepal and 
there are the french and Portugese possessions in 
India, if then the makers of Modern India would, 
for political unification, have their country a3 G<xl 
made it and gave it to them then they should 
exclude Burma and Aden which would bo easy 
enough and include not only Ceylon winch may 
be practicable but also French and Portugese 
India as well as Nepal and Bhutan which is 
impossible unless we go to war and conquer Thus 
we shall have to, give up the slog in that our 
politiCat-'—Mlom is lnwt alhHxM with the wholo 
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country for our Dominion If then we have, of 
necessity, to confine ourselves to a geographically 
and etbnologically imperfect India for our political 
and economic freedom is it absolutely necessary 
for us to think of mending and ending the Indian 
States as part of our programme for achieving 
our own salvation ? We are decidedly of opinion 
that it is not Nay more. Not only is it consti 
tuUonally impossible but also the very attempt 
would be injudicious on onr part On the one hand 
the declared policy of the Suzerain has ever since 
tho Mutiny been one of once an Indian State 
always an Indian State.” Therefore the Dominion 
Home Rule of British India may not interfere with 
this recogn sed and long established imperial 
policy 


Nirvana 

Tho Rev Mahtnda, an English Buddhist, 
writes in the Mahabodhi — 


sive means ‘marching on and it means go on and 
win’ Other nations and communities are to go 
on and win’— We are to stand. It implies we can 
never progress It denies marching on probing 
m new discoveries and new fields But can we 
march on ? Marching is always as a body With 
two crores of widows whom we are bent always 
to leave and shun, we can never march on 

So with a number of dissatn-fied widows 
which fail to organise the Hindu nation, which J3 
a cause of its daily decrease which tells upon its 
potentiality, who unnecessarily consumes up the 
provisions of the garrison who may run away at 
any critical moment to the enemy and divulge 
the secrets of tho garrison whose existence is 
not conducive to the morality of soldiers and 
who are great check to marching on’ the Hindu 
stronghold may explode at any moment to yield 
to enemy. 

This is a picture of our struggle in India. 

We are not to plav to dream to drift, 

W e have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, tis God’s Gift” 


Nibbana. far from being annihilation is a very 
real and tremendous experience the greatest 
indeed that any being may find It is the awaken- 
ing from the evil dream of life with its sordid 
Justs, hatreds and ignorance. It is the manifesta- 
tion of man s final and supreme victory— the oon- 
queat of self* It is the profound comprehension 
ot the conditioned nature of all existence— its 
transiency, its suffering its soullessncss It is the 
realisation of freedom freedom from tho triple 
bondage ofhist, hatred and igaorance. When man 
has found this inward peace, freedom and serenity, 
lie no longer looks to any heaven for happiness 
wisdom from desire, supreme amongst 
Jp°^ a the very gods m 
svmpathy and compassion even as 
t£n£? n oi n u W n children transported with 

tnnes. uinguu to nothing whatsoever in all the 
do P a ?. ot fcar , or tumble. Unfeanng 
hn‘ h i> ,0 hls own deliverance and 

V I s ended J"od out is the 

a11 th ¥, ™ t0 he done for me 
Una world is no moro ! 

wwJ a .*. brolh ?L 8 S. P®* 8 too Buddha, is the 
this is tho holiest wisdom namclj to know 
- 6 . , has va t»3hcd away He has 
M ,e deliverance that li03 beyond the 

the Saint whoso peace 
ljy “1 thing whatsoever in 
* or,d U ‘0 Pure one, the sorrow le*s, the 
!,mi Q n^ aV1tu l. has crossed tlio Ocxii of 
ck SA. Steadfast is his mind, gained is 
the world?’ 1 ho ^ surmounted tho lust of 


Tho Struggle of Hindoo 

oJli 11 w said of tho 
struggle* of peoples — 


Poultry Farming as a Profession 

Mrs. A K. Fawkes, poultry expert to the 
U P. Government, observes in the Fcdara 
turn Gazette 


In a large number of middle clas3 families in 
India todav there are many young men who ate 
unable to find employment owing to tho over- 
crowded state of most of tho so-called professions. 

The desire of most young men is to secure 
some post or other which will bring him a com- 
fortable home and the means to support himseu 
and possibly a wife and family. 

To try and do this on a very slender income m 
the unhealthy surroundings of a big town or city 
is not worth tho struggle 

I would suggest that such a man should turn 
h'S attention to a country pursuit more especially 
if ho has a love for country life, animals anil 
simple pleasures. 

Common sense and a small capital 
He may not amass wealth but he will lay up » 
store of good health for himself and his family 
aud many liappv experiences and memories 

Tho great advantage of choosing poultry fanning 
as a profess on is tho fict that it can be started 
on a small capital and that although there « 
plenty of scopo for brain work and business 
methods ono need not havo taken a University 
degree to succeed if he has ordinary common 
sense and is of a persevering nature. 

Sho then roughly sketches out her plans 
for tho career of a would-be poultry-fanner 


* DJ-o-i.o 

Si 


Necessity of Prayer 
The annual number of tho Bhtjmcah Uift 
befool Magiunc Mr Salahud Dean HajvO 
Ismail writes — 

(Bj® development and tho steady growth of 
tne body demands attention at jurtiutlar times of 
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tho day, there is do reason "why the needs ot the 
soul should not be ministered to in a simitar 
manner And it certainlj does not stand te reason 
that the satisfying of these needs should be limi- 
ted to once in seven days Such a process, if 
persisted in continually must bring about ultimate 
deterioration There comes in then the absolute 
necessity of daily prayer 

We possess the religious instinct, which help3 
to raise a certain side of our human nature. Man 
is a worshipping animal He adores beauty and 
loves the sublime he bows down before the 
Supreme Power But his doing so must help his 
own growth in some way and that way consists 
in winning for himself that which inspires him to 
worship the obiect of his adoration Lacking 
power ourselves we bow down to One who 
possesses it We pray then in response to our 
religious instinct which is inborn innate in us 


Value of Local and Family History 

"Ur H D Griswold tells ns m the well 
got up 2^th anniversary number of the 
iorman Christian College Magazine — 

There i re a multitude of interesting customs 
queer sects (some of them secret strange books 
and stranger people all waiting to be written uo 
If such work is done in a right manner with 
accuracy and simplicity it is often of permanent 
value 

The true work of an historical society is not 
the reha hmg of old matter but the investigation 
of things that enlarge the boundaries of knowledge 

Then consider the second line of researcn 
namely family history Here a limitless and 
virgin field is open Let a Hindu student traoe 
his ancestry back by names and dates (Births 
Marriages and Deaths) just as far as he can. 
distinguishing carefully between definite facts on 
the one haod aod conjectures and traditions on 
the other The names both of his male ond female 
ancestors should be given names of the various qotras 
that have intermarried forms of religion professed, 
occupaiions of the members University degrees 
or other honours, etc etc. Information bearing 
on the caste or community should bo carefully 
given Family history should be studied, both as 
an illustration and as an integral part of general 
history and sociology Muhammadan Sikh Parsee 
Christian students should follow a similar plan 
A multitude of questions might receive lllu mnation 
in Vms way in the emphasis these days cm 
hi toneal and genealogical studies the truth of 
Popes saying is recognized that The proper 
study of mankind is man ’ 


The First Modern Indian Dissector 
Among other interesting reading matter, 
the newly started Medical College Magazine 
of Calcutta give3 some details of the life and 
work of Pandit Madhasudan Gupta, who was 
in modern times the first Indian to dissect 
a dead human body, as narrated below 
On the 10th January, 1SSG “at the appointed 


hour with scalpel in hand he followed Dr Good 
eve into the godown where the dead body Jay 
ready The othe - students deeply interested in 
what was going forward but strangely agitated 
with mingled feelings of curiosity and alarm, 
crowded after him but durst not enter the building 
where this fearful deed was to be perpetrated , 
they clustered round the door they peeped 
through the jilmils resolved at least to nave 
ocular proof of its accomplishment And when 
Modhusudan’s knife held with a strong and 
steady hand made a long and deep incision into 
the breast the onlookers drew a long gasping 
breath like men relieved from the weight of some 
mtolarabe suspense * 

Thus wa3 the barrier which ignoranco and 
superstition had for ages opposed to the acquire- 
ment of a correct knowledge of the wonderful 
mechanism of the human frame broken down 
by this courageous man, and a way opened for 
his countrymen to the acquirement of one of the 
the noblest sciences which can occupy the human 
intellect 

In commemoration of this courageous deed on 
the part ol Madhusudan Hon ble J E Drmk water 
Bethune caused a portrait of the pandit to be 
painted by Mrs Belonos at his own expense and 
had it hung up in the Anatomy Lecture Theatre 
of the College where it is still carefully 
preserved 

The writer of this article has been told that 
the claim of Madhusudan to be the First Hindu 
Human Anatomist has been doubted m ceitam 
quarters For the benefit of these . people the 
following quotations from authoritative sources 
are given 

On the 10th January 1856 the Pandit Madhu- 
sudaa Goopta a Hindoo of the Boido caste who 
bad held the post of Medica, teacher m the 
abolished class at the Sanskrit Coibge and who 
was well acquainted with Sansknt Medical liters 
ture. practised with his own hand the dissection of 
a human body t 

A few courageous pupils led by the example 
of one whose conduct on tha f and many other 
occasions cannot bn too highly appreciated— our 
respected Pundit, Modoosudan Goopto secretly 
and in an outhouse of the building, ven tured under 
my superintendence with their own hands to 
dissect a body ++ 

Major General Ilehir wrote to the Ttmts as 
follows in the Mail week Western medicine is 
still young in India. Only a few generations ago 
Hindus «ould not touch a dead body to tho 
disserting and pusVrutirtm rooms 1 have person 
ally had many conversations in Calcutta with 
that fine old man the late Pundit Madhusudan 
Gupta, who in 183o was the first Indian to 
direct the human body to teach Anatomy § 

» J E. D Beihtroes speech as quoted bvN 51. 
Jhnnjar to Indian Lancet 1896 
„ ,T W C « B D Eat 'J' el1 M H Principal of Medical 
College of Bengal on The nse and progress of 
rational medical education ’ 1S60 

t+ Dx- FL E Goodeve a General Introductory 
5tUdeDtS ° f Ca!c *«* 

JJfl,’ pabl * hed “>the t S e tat^i^of 1 Ui^9 < th January, 
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We hope the magazine will publish a 
portrait of the Pandit m its next issue 


Rural Labourers m Bengal 

In the Calcutta Retietv Mr Nalmaksha 
banyal dwells on an aspect of the agrarian 
revolution in Bengal and comes to the 
tentative conclusion that 
The difficulties of laboir have re-acted in a very 
un fortunate manner on the different classes in ruial 
lafilnL I, 11 apDear ? at tunes as though the 
IrH "b° are on the upper hand are exploiting 
the land-owing classes and taking revenge for the 


exploitation of labour in the industries This 6tate 
of things cannot make for a healthy reconstruction 
of the villages Those young men that are now being 
asked to go back to tbo villages must be warned 
as to the necessity of working on the plough with 
their own hand and they must have the necessary 
physical and mental equipments for the work 
otherwise their distress will know no bounds and 
they will come back in a few years to their old 
services and will again swell the ranks of the 
unemployed more dejected and brokea down 
At the same time a scheme for sanitary improve- 
ment and mass education must be actively taken 
in hand to uve steadiness to the improvements in 
the condition of rural labour And above all a 
systematic endeavour should be made to reconstruct 
our broken up social edifice and to consolidate the 
disintegrating forces of our agrarian life 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Great Britain a Fitness for Self rule 

Britishers assert avun reierence to India 
tat aiuohg otter qualifications for self rule 
riblct she must acquire is perfect reli-ious 
toleration and equal treatment of S! 
counZ S and C,! '"setting their own 

fries M „ d i Wml "t" '“dependent coun- 
cils eV, p 0 T s ?" Wt'fieation durmg 
„ of i™ 111 ' 1 *' independence And 
of the present T6D UP 1° tlle commeD cement 
not e„?l ^ n Jea . r „ Iells,ous ‘"'“ration did 
not eaist in Great Britain as the followine 

wTshow i uoted from n ‘ L '"»e £ 

h rail zed lor ,j “ , n Pat l lohc bur ^l is 

monastic organizations ri-S. 0 i ln ,, four CfD, nnes, 
atd W quests 3 Dd ^ w /n Iece V v , Q 81113 

wears tl e hat it of his ShLV r , eifot “ s or 
mual place of elsew hero than m the 

[ ne of fifty pounds , ° r * er su ^ect to a 

have cot tom enforced ,aese , ancient laws 

and ihcir runoval from tho RKm?2 6 » de V* le poncd 
a matter of form. lhQ s aluta hooks is mainly 

Winners of the Nobel Peace Prize 
The same journal observes - 


raann they probably anticipated considerable 
joking about the matter 'Since II Bnaud has been 
honored with the order of the olive branch by 
both the Vatican and the Nobel committee the 
irreverent Parts press professes to regard him as 
the next candidate for canonization after Jeanne 
d Arc borne 6enous criticism upon the award to 
Mr Austen Chamberlain appeared in the English 
papers We might expect the Radical New Leader 
to exclaim Could irony go further than to present 
the prize to the Foreign Secretary of a Government 
wnich substitutes the Locarno Pact for the Protocol 
refuses to sign the potential clause for universal 
?I ^ja' 1011 protests against the inquiries of the 
mandates Commission makes an ally of Mussolini, 
proceeds with the Singapore dock denies Egypt 
independence and India seif government and takes 
pride in the fact that it rules the seas and 
aejlmes to surrender the right of blockade ? It is 
raroer more surprising to find the Saturday 
Jteinew which is a champion of the present Govern 
ment, although it reserves wido latitude of in 
dependent criticism qualifying its approval of tho 
i! he , recDar k that Mr Chamberlain 
appears lo have forgotten that it was tho pressure 
oi public opinion which compelled him to abandon 
°" n dangerous plau for a Fianco-Dnlish 
.w f ^ 0r of the Locarno scheme and 
h« ® e » A h t re ij s somo color t0 the fear that 
fft&VSV® bui d X A D a *; nrt of bupreme Conned 
m oii^ii r0peaa , Q , reat Powers which shall do 
110 

Tho Awakening of the Orient 
In the opinion of Deputy Mahmoud Boy, 
as oiprctsed In L Echo dc Turqme 

he Asiatic world is on the move Many 
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significant event* some brtsfqno and l ratal others 
gradual and gcnlle. impress this troth up^n ns 

Whv 1 3ve the peopba of the Orient fo lonir 
endured the snSTenngs tint havo been their lot ’ 
Why have they lieot their necks patiently under 
the voke of tyrannical monarch*, chieftains, and 
foreigners ? It is localise modern civilization with 
Its inexorable deman Is has paralyzed them both 
physically and moral Iv That explains their spirit 
of resignation, which has bennmlicd their will and 
robbed them of defense Tim passivity this 
apathy is duo to th" fact that the Oriental nations 
havo tielieved for generations that 'heir predestined 
fala was slavery and subjection. They have never 
realized that they like other men were entitlrd 
to a place in the son that they had tho right to 
eDjov a full I roe lilo. 

Consequently the awakening of Turkey 13 tho 
mo^-t striking thing that has occnred among the 
Eastern nations. Her revolution shines like a 
beacon light over the rest of A B >a. It is a pillar 
of fire, a guiding torch to our racial and religions 
brethren wherever they dwell 

We feel that tho logical senes of deliberate 
reforms which wc havo put in'o elTect shmtl 
enable foreigners to make rea'onal lo ar d hopeful 
deductions regarding our aims and prospect* V 
now flame tnrns bnchtly m the soul of the East 
U is love of inlependence of political and soc al 
freedom Trwlsv tho number of purchasable men 
among ns is necl gil le compared wUh those who 
guard jealously their pnvab and national honor 
No longer can we le beguiled hv lieantiful lnt 
empty promises or forced to tow before the threats 
of strangers. Henceforth tho Ortent thinks for 
itself It has definito ideals and men camlle of 
pressing eteadfasty toward them I’hvsical 
force cannot snMna the power of thought or 0 o 
lovo of higher thing* When the men who direct 
the destinies of nations have fntlv learned this 
truth there will bo more peace in he world 

We have just adopted the Swiss civil cede, 
with all ita provisions concerning marriage We 
nave thoroughly reformed our social institutions 
But the world at large 13 unawaro of our 
transformation 

Onlv two months ago I terk my wifo to 
consult an eminent physician in Germanv— a man 
who bolds a chair in a great university After 
the consultation tho Professor faul to me toilo 
roct. id the mast matter of fact wav in the woild 
But of course’ you still have (other women Im 
your harem.’ 


Germany Supreme in Commercial 
Aviation 

According to a British correspondent of 
tho London Morning PoaI 

Germany to day, as far as commercial aviation 
is concerned is mistress of the world Her lines 
stwt* h from city to < ity in direct competition 
■with the rail roads and her influenco exenas to 
every nujoinirg country 

Hu ring the years that followed ‘ho Treaty of 
Vereailus Germany was tctiously t arapered t y 
its restrictions which forbado Iicr to construct 
-air planes of over a given power This year they 


were abolished ctco and for all. and almost 
overnight tho great airplane factories of ttio 
country were humming with work Germany 
had set out cn her career of conquest in tho air 
Pnvato companies such as Junkers and Aero* 
Lloyd which had organized a network of light 
airplane services across Germany were immediately 
amalgamated into one monster society, the Lull 
l latum To-day this company has an influenco 
in Orrmanj only comm parable with that of tho 
Canadian Pacific Railway in Canada. Iicr 
machines full of passengers, winter and summer 
run to acholula wim the regularity ot 
tho railways and the fares are exactly tho same 
03 first-class by tram ... , 

To-day in Germany it is jiossji le to (rayel 
five hundred miles in a night bv sleeper 
smoking cat ins -Alow tho German to continuo 
pulling hts everlasting cigir and— greatest 
commercial a^et of all— tho amazing absence of 
acci lent* or forced landing* h 13 brought about a 
confidence in air travel unknown m any other 
part of tha world 


Womens Movement tu India 
The Inquirer of London writes — 

At the All India Conference of Women hold m 
Poona last month tho Maharam of Iliroda raado 
an eloqueat appe-al to the w oinen of Indi t to carry 
on the work ot overcoming social evils wh» h (Uko 
autlee now aholished and other Junhappy practu c.s 
still in existence! impeded their pro-re ss and kept 
their status 1 >w hho very rightly c npluuized tho 
importance of Indian nnnce«ses be ng rmancmated 
anil soundly edu-atcd for this small tut influen- 
tial class cau do an enormous amount of good (far 
more than we can possibly realize in England) m 
helping on tho advancement of their sisters and 
making it jwssiblo to get many serious wrongs 
concerning them righted. 

Again — 

Women s Institutes exist m T ndii and are known 
as Mahita Samitia There are about a hundred of 
them already in Bengal and they owe their 
foundation to the lato Mrs G 8 Dutt whoso 
l logiaphy by her husl>aiHl with an introduction ty 
Rabindranath Tagore has just been published It 
is said that as a re.-ult of tho work of these 
Institutes or lS,uniti K ! Indian women aro gradually 
leaving the Purdah and eniermg upon social work, 
and at a recent meeting Mrs Lotika Basil Jj 
Lilt. (Oxon) who presided mado an earnest appeal 
to her hearers to work ti pettier without any casto 
or religious bias AdJrcsses were given on educa- 
tion physics' training, and health 


Preparations for World -Peace 
Wo rend in tho Literary Digest — 

.. T' 1E Bt^ir To Bcild 5 majt wah sines 
~ ,V,1 set , hy the \\a.-lmgion Arms 

Conference in 10- 1 on the number of clusters and 
submarines to be built 1 y »he l’owcrs as a re sulk 
the relative stiennth of the I’< were in ties/, raff 
isas follows as given by the New Yolk llcrtd 11 
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Great Britain— Cruisers, 40 built 11 building 
3 appropriated for, total »4 of 332 290 tons 
Submarines, 35 built 10 appropriated for or 

United States— Cruisers 10 built, 2 building, 6 
authorized total 18 of 155000 tons. Submarines 
56 built 3 building 

Japan— Cruisers 19 built, G building total 2o 
of laG 20a tons. Submarines 49 built, 19 building 
France— Cruisers, 3 built 6 buildiug l authorised 
total 10 of 80 350 tons. Submarines 22 built , 23 
building or authorized . „ . , 

Italy— Cruisers 8 built 2 building total, 10 of 
50,784 tons. Submarines 9 built 13 building 


Snnkar A. Bisey a Hindu Inventor 
East West of New York contains a 
biographical sketch Sunkar A Bisey a 
Hindu inventor born at Bombay on the 29ta 
Apul, I8b7 His inventions relate mostly 
to type casting, details of one of which are 
given below 

The monotype caster has over 1500 operating 
parts the Universal Caster has about 1000 parts 
the Thompson caster has about 600 parte while 
Rises a new type caster has only JoO parts 
Therefore not only is it the simplest, smallest 
and cheapest of all but it also gives a larger 
output than other machines and so the experts 
named it the “Ideal Type Caster' 

Bis ft Ideal Ttte Caster Cortoratiov 
This Corporation was organized in l\ew York 
in 1920 *o develop and market the type casting 
and lead rule machine. The type caster was built 
and operated to the satisfaction of experts some 
time ago The lead rulo caster is partly built 
and is undergoing fu-ther developments Over 
SMGlOLaie ahtady It eE spent on such work 
during the last six years 

lie has half a dozen other inventions equally 
mentonous as those here mentioned, but whiJi 
have remained undeveloped for want of capital 
Some o! his country men, fnends, and admirers 
realizing these fads, have organized Bisey Patents 
Ccmpuiy and are endeavoring to raise capital to 
fuither finance lus existing work, develop and 
market his other inventions, and give possible 
help to other Indian inventors 

traitor’# A ote Readers l cho art interested in 
2!r Bisey « trork and the aims of the Bisey Patents 
Com/w/iy can jet further information by tenting 
to the Bisey fatents Co P O Box 288, Grand 
Central btahon, A cw lor 4 City ) 


been subjected to a searching analysis by the 
professor of economies and sociology in Lucknow 
University, India, Radhakamal JIukerjee. On the 
basis of this analysis he has constructed a program, 
for systematic studies which he has called regional 
sociology 

Mukerjee’s region a 1 sociology outlines in fact, 
a program of scientific studies more comprehensive 
than anything else that has yet been attempted, 
m this field The title suggests that the volume 
is an extension of recent studies in human geogra 
phy On the contrary the point of departure is 
not geography but ecology It is a study m other 
words not of man and society as parts of the 
changing landscape, but rather of the whole 
complex physical environment in which human 
aggregations develop a cultural life To the studies 
of plant and animal communities, arising out ol 
the characteristic conditions of a natural region, 
the new science of regional sociology proposes to 
add the study of the human community Just as 
plant formations and human communities are- 
determined not merely by their physical environ- 
ment but by their relations to another by their 
co-operation” as Uukerjee calls it— so the human 
community is determined not merely by physio- 
graphy and climate but by the plant and animal 
communities which with it constitute the regional, 
complex In other words the geographical region 
and the web of life within that region has been 
made the subject of a new division of the social 
sciences 

The relations of man to other living things— 
plants, animals and microbes— are, however,, 
complicated by man s relations to other men lho 
effect of the multiplication and extension of the- 
means of transportation and communication has 
tended to extend vastly mans physical and social 
environment and to bring about a new division of 
labor among the peoples and races of the world. 
Furthermore the inventions and devices of civili- 
zation which have emancipated mankind from 
immediate dependence upon the physical world 
have at the same time lncr ased man s dependeuce 
upon other men 

What Mukerjee s interesting and suggestive 
volume mainly contributes to our present know- 
ledge is a point of view and a frame of reference. 
Briefly the point of view is this The region 
which nurtures man— his habitat— has as a result 
of the cumulative effects of environment anil 
ecolujical succession" become at once a natural 
and a cultural entity It is the interrelation of ah 
these factors — physiographic, economic, and cultural 
—which reduce themselves eventually to aped tic 
types that tne new region il sociology proposes to 
describe, classify land explain 


Regional Sociology 


IlrofcS'or Radhakamal llukherjee s book 
on lUgicnal Sociology” has beeo favorably 
criticised in American periodicals. For 
instance. The American Journal of Sociology 


P * ***L*}> e {jc * a oilier than the theories u 
to maa« i elation lo his environment haii 


Vocational Education xn China 
lnlcrnatunial Labour Renew bas a 
well documented article on vocational edu- 
cation in China from which wo learn that 

With a view to developing the commercial and 
industrial resources of lhe country training 
schoosof threcdiffurcnt grades— primary aecoa-Iary. 
and adiaacctl— were set up in China 6c au Impvfla 
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Order of 190 j The Order also provided for 
the establishment apprentice-ship schools, of 
tra nine schools for teachers of industrial subjects 
and of supplementary courses of study for students 
having left school 

In 1916 according to the Ministry of Eduction 
there were 5^1 vocational schools the National 
Association of Vocational Education gives the total 
for the year 1921 as 719 and for 1922 as 1 ?09 
From 1921 to \SP2 therefore there was an increase 
of 70 percent and the multiplication and develop- 
ment of vocational schools has continued since then 
Pnor to the reform the attention of private 
initiative had already been turned to vocational 
training 

In 1917 the National Association for Vocational 
Education uas founded at Shanghai it has thou 
sands of members from all the provinces in China 
and even some in foreign countries Although a 
private association it receives a subsidy from 
various provincial governments, and is of consider 
able importance 

By is ay of experiment the Association itself 
has established several vocational schools of which 
the oldest and best organised s the Chung Hwa 
vocational school at Shanghai Trade courses are 
held there m won working wood working button 
making etc. there is a practice workshop foe each 
of these courses. In addition it has been decided 
to establish continuation courses and evening 
courses for pupils over 14 years of age who are 
already in employment 

Government activity in respect of vocational 
training for workers was first exercised in 
September 1921 in the initiative of the Ministry 
of Communications 

In vie v of the large number of workers ( about 
50000) employed on the State Railways and their 
social conditions, it was cosidered that the level 
both of their moral and of their material existence 
m ght be raised by general and vocational 
education. With tbi3 object in view a preparatory 
committee was appointed as a result of its deli 
be rations twelve schools tor the general and 
vocational education of the workers were established 
along the four mam lines I the Pek ng Hankow Peking 
Mukden Peking Sui Yuan and Tientsin Puknow 
railways) three schools being allocated* to each of 
them In addition a sj stem of lectures was orga 
nised at the ten principal ra lway stations of 
each of these four lines Central branch and 
itinerant libraries were provided for the workers 
and two reviev s have been founded one of which 
appears weekly and the other once in ten days 
Yk.'b vmta'Kt.Vgm tut&s KCtxir&'a/g W> ‘iub 

age of the workers. Those who are over 40 are 
advised to attend the Sunday lectures those 
aged o0 can take special i o arses after the day s 
work and for young workers instruction is 
provided in general and vocational subjects The 
duration of the various courses is from ten to 
twelve hours weekly they have been attended 
by more than 4,b00 workers 

1 When Restriction Creates Liberty 

Professor Henry W Farnbam (Economics) 
Yale University* writes in the International 
Student • — ■ 


The most over-worked of all slogans at present 
is liberty It is so abstract that unless qualified 
it means nothing To most of the earlv run tans 
liberty meant freedom to worship God accoiding 
to their consciences To some of their descendants 
it means freedom to buy* a cocktail. In fact there 
may be as many different kinds of liberty as there 
are possible restraints to be negatived 

Now many of our legal restraints on liberty 
are imposed solely because they make other forms 
of literty possible Physical liberty has been pro- 
moted by compulsory vaccination laws which have 
nearly eliminated what was once a scourge of 
humanity yet are still criticized hy many Mental 
liberty has been promoted by compulsory education 
laws which have forced parents to send their 
children to school Economic liberty has been pro- 
moted bv labor laws which make the voge-receiver 
more efficient and prevent the stunting of his 
growth and strength by overwork m childhood 
or in unsanitary surroundings 

The test then of every law which restricts 
personal liberty is this Does it make for liberty 
in the larger and real sense 7 To try to discredit 
a proposed law by resort ng to phrases and catch 
words is simply to muddv the stream of thought 
and to give ns heat when we need light It is 
a mere platitude to condemn a law because it 
infringes personal liberty There are few laws 
which do not Our constitution was not adopted 
to secure absolute liberty With the felicity of 
diction which marks this wonderful document 
it a ms to secure the blessings of liberty If liberty 
is to be a blessing and not a curse, it must bo a 
liberty which subserves, not the crude egotism of 
the individual but the general welfare 


Lanka’s Lassitude 

In The Indus Mr P C C De Silva 
gives a rather depressing picture of the 
people of Ceylon as will appear from the 
following paragraphs- — 

The Moionty of her people are quite indifferent 
to fur welfare or her prosperity They seek their 
selfish ends they 1 ve their unwanted lives and 
die their uninouraed deaths Castes and creeds 
divide her people Birth false birth is still the 
halt mark of superiority and the onensesame 
to all well paid posts Family influence and 
fawning servility brmg titles and honours and 
vfnf ras vet aatosSfi&- J ' L Ve 7 kervo dune 'fneir cut— 
thev can die happy ' 

What of her poor? The majority of them 
cannot even read or write their own names The 
towns have an overwhelming number of schools 
but the villagers are left with nature as their 
only teacher and their only boos 

Westernization has so overspread the country 
that even the poorest think that a knowledge of 
English and a possession of a coat and a pair of 
5** a11 their necessary pharapliernalia 
is the only passport to respectabifty 

It is partly this that has made most of our 

utgy hwking^ the™ know ledge* of Sdfmfor 
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partly the system of education earned oa m 
the b gg r schools, winch pats E iglish first and 
one s own mother-tongue second N > where else 
m the civilized world as far as we know do 
we find the same state of affairs 

Politically Cej Ion is in a muddle She has 
many leaders but no leader There is no unity 
among them, and one often finds personal passions 
predominatin'! over patriotism 

The difficulty in Ceylon is her mixed 
population —Sinhalese Tamils Malays Moirs 
Bu ghers and Europeans make up the majority 
of her numbers and it would need a greater 
than Gandhi to unite all these heterogenous 
elements into one homogenous whole 

The first and primary step to be taken must 
he the abandonment cf caste and clan prejudices 
Here it must in fairness be said that these 
rejudices are not half as tightly bound as in 
ndia. \\ e have no untouchab lity but w e have 
the outcast Rwliva, whose daily tasK is to beg 
for crusts of bread and eat the crumbs that fall 
from their master s table * 


after over 100 years of British rule Much good 
has doubtless come from the British connection 
but in the ed icational field th°re has been 
la nentablo failure. A foreign system of education, 
grudgingly financed, is not suited to India whose 
ancieDt system of education com pares more than 
favourably with the Western system Efforts are 
being made by Indian patriots to restore the 
ancient system which gave a school to every 
village in pre-Bntiah days and under self govern 
meat education may hope to recover the ground it 
has lost by reason of the foreigner not workin 
with the people however much he may work for 
them 

Proposed Treaty to Outlaw War 
Senator Borah introduced a resolution 
toward the Outlawry Of War in the United 
States Senate on December 9, 1926 As the 
proposal to abolish war by out lawing it 
first took form in the mind of Hon S 0 
Levinson. Chairman of the American 


Bubdhist Propaganda in the West 
In an article on Budhist propaganda in 
Europe and America contributed to the 
young East of Tokyo Mr liar Daval points 
out certain mistakes which the Bubdbist 
missionaries in Europe must avoid if they 
wi«h to succeed. The first is — 

Buddhi t propaganda in Europe must not 
be carried mm the name of H nay ana or Maha 
3 ana. These old forms of Buddhism were 
necessarj and useful m the pa*t Europe needs 
a l\ava >ana or l’aschima yaoa. We need a few 
intelligent BuddHnrf* who can pick out the 
n cn tats of Buddhism and then give them a 
tirope in form \\liy should they preach Japanese 
or C j Ion 30 Bu ldhis n tn Eirope? Europe is 
not Japan or Ceylon 1 lie Christian tnissonaries in 
India. China and Japan make the fatal mistake 
of trying to convert us to the Angbcau church 
or American Presl jtenamsm or German Luther 
ants in They forget that these paiUcular forms of 
Um tanity were evolved for tho need-, of particular 
countries and epochs Hence they fail miserably 
They cannot seize the spirit of Christianity and 
emtiody it in Dew forms for Asia. The Buddhist 
missionaries must not repeat this mistake of the 
Christian mis lonaries. Europe will not be con 
verted to Umajana, or Mahavana or Zen or 
Lamaism. Tliat is impossible and undesirable 

A Century s Retrogression m Primary 
Education in India 

t\o read in tho Australia India League 
Bulletin — • 

that 1 rca d, ra (o note tho fact 

Jr“ . ,t i was Mmtted to the House of 

Commons Hat almost every ulLgo in Iml a had 
1U school— a aid contrast tt. t rSjat ££&££ 


Committee for the Outlawry Of War, he was 
requested to prepare a draft of a possible 
treaty which would adquately embody the 
principles which Senator Borah has formu- 
lated in his Resolution Stressing the great 
difficulty of such a task Mr Levinson 
‘with considerable diffidenco ’ offered the 
following which has been published m 
The Modern World * — 

\\e the undersigned nations of the world hereby 
condemn and abandon for ever the use of war 
as an instrument for the settlement of international 
disputes and for the enforcement of decisions and 
awards of international tribunal and hereby 
outlaw the immemorial institution of war by 
making its use a pul be crane as the fundamental 
law of nations Subtle and fatal d stinctions 
between permissible and non permissible kinds 
of war aro blotted out the mstution f war is 
thus outlawed as the institutions of dueling ha3 
been outlawed but the question of genuine self 
defense with nations as with individuals, is not 
involved or affected by tins treaty In order 
to provide a complete and pacific substitute for the 
arbitrament of war we hereby agree to take 
immediate action for tho equipment of an interna- 
tional court of justice with a codo of the laws of 
peace based upon equal itv and justice between 
all nations. With war outlawed and he code 
approved and ratified the court shall be given 
IMiclina oyer all purely international disputes 
as defined and enumerated in the code or arising 
trader treaties, with pow er to summon in a dehn 
uan t nation at the petition of a complaining nation 
and to hear and decide tho matters in controversy. 
\\o hereby agree to abide by and in full good 
rami to caiTy out the decisions of such international 
tntiraal The judicial system ttus established 
bein„ a complete substitute for tho outworn and 
destructive war sjstera will enable tho nations 
to adop* far reaching and economically vital 
prohra ns of disarmament 

(•bty/iafumr of tl*e A ationsU 
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China and tj. S. A 

The New Republic writes with refrence 
to America’s attitude towards China — 

I! Great Britain is acting short sighiedly the 
■United Slates is equally guilty and with less 
reason The Nationalist government o! China has 
offerod to protect the citizens of anv country 
which will repudiate its unjust privileges. The 
United States has in the past looted with favor 
upon such an action which would cost ns far less 
than it would Great B itaio or Japan and indeed 
would probably result in no substantial Joss what- 
ever A resolution looking in this duei-tion has 
been introduced in the lions e by Stephen G 
Porter Chairman of tho loroign Relations 
Committee Yet in this grave crisis when the 
whole future of the Onent for manv years is at 
stake an l a possible disastrous war looms what 
is tho policy of the United States? No one 
knows AH we have done thus far has been to 
concentrate oor war vessels in Chines watprs 
and thereby make more likely the very catastrophe 
we are supposedly seeking to avoid So far as 
can be learned President Coolulse and Secro ary 
Kellogg are without anv plan save to stand with 
Great Britain Japan ami b ranee. That we submit 
i9 to-div no policy These noil o allies haae all 
but succeeded in pulling the house down upon 
their heads Must we wait until it baa collapsed 
beyond repair before wo exhibit any mind or will 
of our own ? 


Lynching in America 
Tho following is from the same journal — 
„ Thirty four persons wero lynched m the 
United States in 1926 Honda leads the roll of 
<b honor with nine. Texas is next with five and 
Mi-^issij pi thnal with four Arkansas. S mth Caro- 
1 na and Georgia had three each Louisiana ard 
Tmnessco two oa^Ji and Kentucky New Mexico 
an l Virginia, one each Contrary to popnhr sup- 
po ition not all the victims of mob passion were 
Negroes accused of crimes against wonu.n Three 
were while, one was an Indian two were Negro 
women Three txrsona were killed for a murder 
a year clJ after one of them h»d bo.n ordered 
acquitted by a judg* and the other two were in 
tho course of Icing retired time ethers were 
killed in revenge’ fora crime they had nc.t 
commut'd one was shot ly white officers while 
manacled 

It is this country which pretends to bo 
afraid of racial degeneration if Uiatics were 
allowed to emigrate there. 


(Drome) at tho end of September has boen tho 
most remarkable for its condemnation of the war 
policy and co'onial aggression of tho French 
Government its very definite opposition to a'l 
military action even by the League of Ifytions 
and us championship of the right of conscience. 
The following resolution was earned by a largo 

m3 ^Tb tf Eleventh National Peace Congress, desirous 
of achieving a really pacifist task considers it 
necessary for Franca to give an example to the 
whole world— and to other nations in particular— m 
opening the way for the organisation of universal 
brotherhood 
Demands — 

(a) Complete national disarmament in the 
se” so proposed m Denmark. 

(&) Tho immediate cessation of all colonial wars 
and of all violence against any other people or 
country 

(c) The complete and definite abolition of cons- 

cnption . 

(d) Absolute recognition for every conscientious 
objector ol the individual light not to kill 
not to learn to kill not to assist (directly or 
indirectly) in killing his fellow man 

(e) The to al suppression of military prisons and 
courts martial 

(f) The immediate prrclaraation of a complete 
amnesty— so long promised— to the 120000 
objectora and deserters, a3 well as to all other 
military offenders 

(g) Requires all those proclaming pacifism in France 
to bind themselves morally never in the future 
to assist. or participate in any war whatever 
may be the consequence. 

No Anus Beuivu The League 
The Congress also endorsed the following state- 
ment — 

Being opposed to all military action the Cocgre s 
desires that even tho League of Nations should 
have recourse only to political moral and economic 
samtions fer the execution of its decisions and 
not to an international armed force 

Tho Congress further hopes that men wnll 
refuse in greater and greater cambers to carry on 
war It thinks that if there is a conflict between 
the law prcscribirg w*r service and the conscience 
(orb ddicg to kill that conscunco ought to tnuroph 
in its catfgoncaJ but non violent rolusal to partici- 
pate in that which is condemned by religion and 
morality ” 

The Congress further earned a resolution con- 
demning the wars in Syria and Jforocco and de- 
claring the Riff war to be one of conqutst. 
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Valley long before the most primitive European 
races even the Heidelberg Man ’ Professor J 11- 
Breasted of the University of Chicago is now 
seeding fresh evidence in favor of this theory 
Very wed made stone implements have been 
found m various parts of both Upper ana Lower 
Egypt and it is claimed by some that the depth 
or thickness of the decomposed suiface on some 
of these proves that they must be at least two 
million years old _ . . 

However this may be, professor re trie nas 
definitely proved the existence of highly intelligent 
people who lived m Lower Egypt about eighteen 
thousand years ago They made better potterv 
than that made in the same vicinity today and 
they weaved linen of as good a quality as ours. 
He thinks th^ir origin can be traced to the 
Caucasus Mountain region, and that much of the 
landscape background ’ as it may be called m 
tho book of the dead is derived from the topogra- 
phy of that district We know that in the earliest 
historical period that sacred ntual was considered 
quite archaic and parts of it even incom- 
prehensible 


The Singapore Base 
According to the Living Age 
Among the more confidential tomes that 
occupied the attention of the Imperial Conference 
was the Singapore naval base, England s proposed 
citadel between India and the Pacific. Some 
English military authorities contend however that 
unless garrisoned by an aimy which no modem 
British Government would maintain this base will 
be more vulnerable against Japanese attack than 
was Port Arthur They recommend possibly at 
instance of Australia, that the new base be placed 
in that continent, not too far from Sydney, where 
it could bo readily garrisoned by local white 
troops The Empire s problem in the Pacific 
would bo still further complicated, of course were 
our Government to withdraw from the Philippines 


that the powers should recognize the de facto* 
authority of Canton in Southern China Colonel 
Maloney, a British officer not long back front 
China, finds Canton very different from the 
Northern treaty ports At Tientsin HonhoDg and. 
Shanghai the foreign quarters are modern, clean, 
sanitary, and excellenly policed. while the Chinese 
quarters are generally filthy and mcdicevaL 
Precisely the le verse is true of Con ton The little 
island of Sbameen occupied by the foreign 
concession -one-half French aDd two thuds- 
English — is deserted and neglected on account of 
the boycott, and because every Chinese coolie 
shuns it like a pest spot On the othei hand the 
great native city across the river is a modem 
metropolis, clean, well-paved, its broad new streets- 
thronged with motorcars and lined with up-to 
date hotels and shops Lloyd George has sprung 
into the breach in favor of the Cantonese with a. 
sensational speech at Bradford where he ridiculed, 
the idea that they are the tools of the Bolshevihi 
The Cantonese revolt,’ he said, is not a Communist 
move It is simply that the Chinese are struggling 
for the elementary and fundamental rights of 
every free and self-respecting nation They were 
highly civilized when the ancient Britons, to whom. 
I belong weie barbarians Yet they are deprived 
of rights enjoyed by some of the smallest nations- 
in the world that only a few centuries ago- 
emerged from savagery Their ports are occupied 
by foreigners and governed by foreigners They 
cannot raise revenue in their own way, but only 
under very nairow restrictions, and their customs 
ire administered by foreigners ’ 

Would Mr Lloyd George have said these 
things if bis party bad been now in powefc 
with himself at its head ? 


An Islamic League of Nations 

Henry de Jouvenel, a distinguished French 
journalist, a member of the French SeDate,- 
and an ex Governor-General of Syria, writer 
in 1/ Europe Kouicllc — 


England and China 
The same journal tells us — 

Chun, occupies more attention in Europe, and 
especially in Great Britain than at any tune 
since i ho disintergration of tho HepuHic. The 
xvatmnahst movement spreading from Canton 13 
considered a much more scnovis m^nac© to 
Caucasian interests in the Kr East thin the 
rivalries and wnmglmg3 of tuchun 3 The Saturday 
Itfvteur iMicves the crisis calls for masterly 
inactivity , which is its formula for wailing to see 
whith wav the cat will jump ‘It w aw o/kw 
question wJietl rr ue hate not prolonged and udenxt- 
lyd the struggle In mg support to Chang Tso- 
«" forgetful of tho fact that his Kuonnntang 
~*hat is Cantonese— enemies are not nearly so 
lied as they are painted. Tin* name paper reports 
that tho British American Tol-acco Company is 
rumored to hare offered a largo loan to the 
r»orthem ani tea to help iho campaign against tho 
t-antoau.c.’ The Aa turn o.uf Allunaum believes 


Believing it impossible to restore the caliphate 
at present, the Wamic nations naturally seek som© 
other way to defend Mohammedan 'erritory One 
suggestions an Islamic League of Nations to oppose 
tho Geneva League, which they consider a specifi- 
cally Christian agency The Locarno treaties have 
strengthened the latter conviction in the East Nei'her 
M Bmnd Mr Chamberlain Herr Strcscmann, nor 
Signor Scialoja realired, when hesigned these peace 
accords how generally thev would be regarded in 
Asia a3 an alliance of Europe against that con- 
tinent None the less, every important lloliam- 
medan newspaper thus interprets them 
, , l 3 , unfortunate misconception, which w© 

should have hastened to correct, was aggravated a 
few months later when tho League Council decided 
against Turkey in tho Mosul dispute. The roost 
influential names in that decision were the same 
ns thoso affixed to tho Locarno accords. Therefore, 
the Turks felt absolutely certain that tho territorial 
despoliation of which they nghtly or wrongly 
thought themselves tho victims was a direct result 
of the Locarno alliance.’ When tho Kuril revolt 
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•raised on their Irak frontier the concentration of 
"the Italian fleet at Rhode* and the threat of a 
militarv landing toned them to submit to « tat 
they believed was an unjust judgment, th s con 
vntion was confirmed not only in Heir own 
minds, hnt likewise in he minds of Egyptians 
Arah« Syrian* and Persians. all of whom believed 
that Europe had eon'pircd at Locarno to partition 
As a 

Turkey a rulers on account of their anti de- 
■ncalism. prefer an Islamic League of Nations, in 
which they would plar a preponderant role, to 
the resurrection of iho caliphrte which would 
weaken their influence. Must anna Keraal Pisha 
aspires to make t le Turks the westerners of Asia. 
"Meanwhile English infl mace in Persia, which has 
been preponderant unul recently seems on the 
decline At Angora Persians and Afghans met 
31 Alfred Sz® Chinas Minister at Washington 
who 13 vis ting Iho Turkish cap tat on official 
-d ities Turkey s Ambassador to Pcrs a ShcLet 
Meradnh Bey help'd f 0 draft th® Treaty of 
Triend hip between Ch na and tho Soviet Union 
which we have reason to I el leva was signed about 
the first of 0 tober by Sun Pao-thi the Ch nese 
Ambassador at Moscow 


Russia, Afghanistan and India 

Leopold "Weiss records in Frankfurter 
Zcitung — 


somo concern It seems to us however tliat tho 
situation in Islamic Asia, with the possible excep- 
tion of Shi te Persa is trending m another 
direction Moscow s treaties aro ralher to he con 
sidered as reinsurance contracts in which Asiatic 
countries commit themselves to little more than 
passive friendship for their great northern neigh 
tor along whose exposed southern frontier they 
form a protective cove nog of buffer States. Indeed 
a vivid and auding fear of armed aggression by 
the imperialist Western Powers determines all 
Soviet foreign policy 


A Hebrew Quarterly Bibliographical J 
Review 

Kirjalh Sephcr is the name of Iho 
Hebrew quarterly bibliographical review of 
the Jewish national and University 

library in Jerusalem It is in its 

third year Tho annual subscription 
* en shillings Address Jerusalem 
I 0 Box 3G Meah Shearim Except tho 
names and descriptions of books in European 
languages and in Arabic or Persian every- 
tmng else in this review is printed in 
Hebrew character* filling the greater portion 


Ros. la an 1 Afghanistan have concluded a treaty 
ct mutual friendship and protection By it each 
rower oh] gates it«elf cot to attack Us neighbor 
to preserve an attitude of benevolent neutrality in 
■rase of a confli t between its neighbor and a third 
rower and not to tolerate hostile pronagaola 
its ne ghbor in its own territory It is the 
tnird agreement of this character which Russia 
concluded with bordering States in Asia, aod 
tne Russian press hails it as one more step for 
•waul in the Soviet Federation 8 policy of peace. 

lhe Afghans aro a young natioD and are just 
■uemnnmg to be conscious of their political 
■destinies to develop the natural resources of their 
countiy and to organize a modern government, 
ju spite of their youth they already have military 
behind them of which they are instly 
P e y were once masters of Nothern India, 
" w P , ' r ® they founded several independent States 
which atta ned a high degree of prosperity under 
Aighan rul ere The people dream of eventually 
recovering what they have lost Even shrewd and 
matter of fact Afghans look forward eventually to 
IS DEe ?' , i K India a northwestern provinces which 
•are inhabited almost exclusively ty people of 
Atghan Hood and have f-een relatively a short 
time under Fnglsh rale This may he visionary. 

mav sometime prove to be a pract cal political 
programme Me may be sure at least that it is a 
>he Afglians will not forget if at some 
tuture time Bniains hold on Ind a ever weaken* 
Tnrb«i sia 1/ I J Pa<e & ffen*ive— 1 er treaties with 
Afghanistan and Pers a— has started tho 
, 1 *he is try ng to organ m under her 
m pS 0 - -“V allc League of Nations Recent events 
“L na , faa 5.® 6trcTRlhenfd this conjecture 
Jxmuon and Simla have watched her dongs with 


National Feeling in China 

T he Indian of Singapore opines fhat 

wiT^ r nm?w cIe u r p ?P ressi ? n of Chmeso National 
feelmg amidst all the welter and confu ion m 
Cbma And tliat must guo anybody pa iso It 
nas been the fashion to dendo t) ings Chinese 
™iirt°rau? a ( u Tltcr ., hke Mr G K Chesterton 
could talk with withering scorn about Chinese 
civilisation But it is Dmn Byrno we think 
wno 6peakmg of the general sense of immobility 
an ;L P .f sl 'l!? that th®, world generally associates 
with the Chinese calls it a wise passivity and 
recent events would seem to confirm his diagnosis 

Social Studies in Japan 

Ma*L„T m S ‘ S " ™‘ ES “ ,h « 

itefSKf is? ms,,ets *»• «Jsa%iJs 

t on in which judicial officers win a “. or pmsa 
fret time in their Itves m^r.^K for lh « 
thought. Thera would hot bEtSflta n«eS5? 
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of establishing such an organ if the present day 
judges and public procurators had been thoroughly 
taught social science while they were students 
of law 

Rothing is more strange than that people who 
study social science or social thought at all are 
not serious in the r researches Why do they not 
make it a true study ? Hare s scientific socialism 
is not all of social science If one is wedded to 
a single thought or principle, adhering to it as 
if a religion after the manner of an adherent of 
the Omoto-kyo Sect, who is inclined to idolize 
the Ofudesah or Holy Scripture of that religion 
he is not pursuing lus study in sobriety 

One should not be an adherent of this or that 
one scientific theory one ought to make thorough 
study m various directions so as to utilize one’s 
Knowledge thus gamed for the sake of real social 
life I hope ray readers will deeply meditate on 
this matter of economic thought 


Home Rule for Scotland 

There are very many persons in Scotland 
who though willing to remain citizens of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations want 
their country to have a separate and indepen 
dent existence— a very natural and honourable 
desire Scottish Home Rule, the monthly 
organ of the Scottish Home Rule Association, 
Advocating self determination for Scotland 
gives expression to their views of which 
some idea can bo formed from the following 
paragraphs from that periodical — 

reccE , mz ?,d that the chief achieve- 
>r 6 °’ v‘ ’he Imperial Conference held duimg 
November is the new definition of tho status of 
‘^rL^ 10113 1061111)618 of ,he Bn,is h Commonwealth 
r„hX a £ e auUm omous communities within the 
“J2P*** Elll P‘re equal in status in no way sub- 

ss, e 0 °o” eVrf e s, s "Tc;r t ™su be ;; 

n. mD0T , 1, y of critics see in this a capitulation 
nVnsTen t ISFuS? 8 of the populations of the Domi 
wnhout ,f , no ’ severing the bonds 

we hone and V ? 1 1 ,„^ ommori ,?P'itth of hatiocs As 
national f^ed^ liev0 a 11 ™ 1 be on the lines of 
to even moip° („^i equality of stains leading 
nat Iona asSSSed d 7 ielatlCES between the 


dominates there, and will continue to do so 
On the five occasions on which a vote ^as 
taken on a bcottish Home Rnlo Bill tho majority 
of Scottish representatives voting m favour was 
never less than four to one. 

Can it bo said then that Scotland is freely 
associated ’ by remaining incorporated as a pro- 
vince of Engl md 9 Scotland entered into tho Union 
with England by a Treaty which was earned, 
through agunst the wishes of the people by 
means of bribery and coiruption for the benefit of 
England 

That England has reaped enormous benefits 
from the Union no one denies England remains 
the predominant partner’ and Scotland according 
to Lord Rosebury tho milch cow of tho Empire’ 
and well has the cow been milked Of the hundred 
million pounds or more raised by taxation in Scot- 
land something like three-fourths is retained ia 
London Scotland is impoverished Her natural 
resources are undeveloped agricultural land is 
deteriorating Deer forests and grouse moors 
continue to spread It is wonderful then that 
in proportion to population unemployment is over 
50 per cent higher and emigration over 200 per 
cent greater in Scotland than in England ? 

And yet there is a small but too influential 
class of Scotsmen who would maintain the present 
incorporating Union which has reduced Scotland 
from a famous free and independent nation such* 
as Wallace fought to save to become subordinate 
to its overweening neighbour, and a reproach to 
us cnuuii-s These men are the successors oS 
those chiefly of the nobility and their hangers on 
who betrayed their country into the grip of England 
for gold 

They sentimentalize over the ancient glories of 
Scotland find are content that its future history 
should be that of a dead nation whose sons abroad 
may nse to high position and show of what they 
are capable, but are denied at home the opportunity 
°* devoting their powers to the good of the land! 

.it birth This they do though seeing that 
the other members of the British Commonwealth- 
have obtained full control of their national 

treasuries and equality of status with England 
o e , l3COts mus t be up and doing and sen that 
brotland is no loss self governing thin the Domi- 
nions and the Irish Free Stata The Scottish. 
National Convention has shown to way by ita 
mu for the better government of Scotland 


The Philippines and the United States 

The Wot Id Tomorrow for February, very 
commendably devotes much space to the 
considerat'OD of the United States’ duty m 
the Philippines and discusses questions like 
How did w e get them ? ’ What have we 
done ? What of the Future ? The declara 
tions of America s purpose to give ludepen- 
’° the Filipinos, and the extracts from 
the Wood Forbes Report of 1921, which the 
journal prints leave no room for doubt that 
the Filipinos should have independence at 
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aa early date Some of these declarations 
are ■ — 

If the time comes when it is apparent that 
independence would be better for the people of 
I hilippmes and if when that time comes the 
rilipmo people desire complete independence the 
American Government and people will gladly 
accord it. —Republican Platform 1924 

«e declare that it is our liberty and our 
doty to keep our promise to these people by 
grant ng them immediately the independence 
which thev so honorably covet Democratic 
Platf* m 1924 

Vie favour the immediate and complete 
independence of the Philippine Islands m accor 
dance xv »tb the pledges of official representanves 
of the American people Progrcssne {La Foliate . ) 
Platform 1924 

It is as it has always been the purpose of the 
people of tho United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over tho Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stahle 
government can be established therein For the 
siieedy accompl shment of such purpose it is 
desirahle to place in the hands of the people of 
tba Philippines as large a control of their domestic 
atiairs as can be given them in order that they 
may be the better preparod to fully assume the 
responsibilities and enjoy the privileges of complete 
independence 7 /m> Jmu Laic 191$ 


grown strong enough to restrain or transform the 
crude egoism of conquest. We have it is true 
introduced Western education into India, but our 
purpose wa3 always to tram a corps of satellites, 
wno would serve our trade and our administration 
as intelligent underlings, To thi3 day we have 
created no system of compulsory primary education 
mid the impressive mas3 of our subjects remain 
untouched by all the mte lectual wealth which we 
■ ? l .° P?* tow We have done something for 
Put he health in the sense that we have checked 
the epidemics which might have swept the cities 
where we do business but we have done nothing- 
to lessen the hideous sacrifice of ciutdlife which 
curses every home in the Indian village Order 
security we can organize. The mechanism 
which grinds out its average dividend of 90 per 
cent from the Bengal jute mills is well-oiled but 
the mass of tho people continues to cultivate by 
tne methods of the Bronze Ago and stagnates in a 
poverty to which we would not condemn the most 
worthless paupers of our own Imperial race. Tho 
by product of civilisation is a convenience which 
loo plainly serves our own purpose- And because, 
in our strategical railways our health service and 
even in our colleges, the limitations of this purpose- 
are legible to the awakened intelligence of a 
conquered but crtical India, we have reached the- 
stfu.o at which the schoolmaster can still keep 
order in his class, but can neither teach it nor 


Imperialism in the Balance 

To the same monthly Mr II N Brail /ord 
contributes a judiciously written article on 
what may be said for and against imperialism 
Says be — 

Those of us who profess so instinctivo and 
reasoned oppos lion to Imperialism make a grave 
m stake if we deny its civilising rai sion or doubt 
the s n eerily of tho«e who devote their lives to it 
It has graven the superb epic of its courage and 
crganiz ng gen us on the very crust of the eirth 
irern ice-bound Siberia to the sands of South Africa, 
utit a ways the gifts of education and intellectual 
stimulus and humaner government which it brings 
with it, are a ly product of its self regarding 
activities. To be tow the e gifts is rarely if ever 
mo motive of iho robust pioneers. It they 1 ave 
any motive which stands n little higher than 
material gam it is glory and aggrand ement of 
ino moiler Ivnil But ihe impul e wtich drives 
them to these i aces m the sun ba» usually 
wen either the desire to monopo) e a market or 
a, new tnateml or the even to er reckon ng that 
mere is cheaj and unorganized hi our awaiting 
exploitation when it is none of the e th ngs, it 
,„, a rv ' ion D <t that springs from the interplay cf 
lnure-ts with geographical ace dent T^anst 
^d \anccd a! rg the paths that I'd to an 
1^1 0f island mat acquire the gates 

?? ».??* strategi at post;, which dominate the road 
i LDle,J w in some of the Bnt *h West 
i' 1 ' i* a - f r? '“.P* ,ho ' inlw « n otive which h up* 
acQnl , mve motave, in ihe h pe 
of justifying violence alter the fact, has never yet 


A Singularity of the League of Nations 
Mr IL M. Brailsford continues — 

The \ ereailles Settlement has left the world - 
more heavily armed than it was in 1911, and 
oven in Europe fhe landscape is covered with 
finger-post that point to the scene of the next 
inevitable war But let us suppose for arguments 
sake, that die older canoes of armament and war 
removed as completely as men of good 
will desire Can a world wh c.h retains Inperialistn 
enjoy the reality of peace ? Lord Cecil surveying 
British commitmctfls the other day remarked 
that we bad already reached the 1 rails of disar- 
mament. Our army was barely sufficient for tho 
police of our Empire, while to secure its sea. 
communications wo requiied all the cruisers we- 
posse^ed though they m ght by international 
arrangement be tuilt on a lighter model An 
op m ist mav look forward to the growth of tho 
influence of Ihe League of liations as the peace 
mater among European Powers. But this institu- 
tion has ope singularity It meets from lime to- 
time on Europe to crown itself with “olives of 
endless age and it performs the>=e flattering 
ceremonies to the accompaniment of a con tant 
fu<.illade^in Africa and Asia. France plunges 
second Class wars la 
Syi a and the Riff Great Baita n hurls her ulu 
» F f rpt ’ “dChiLs entry 
into the very Council of League is greeted by a 
«alvo of British guns upon the Aangtse. Concida 
if you please l*at among nations of white w* 
the League has wmewhat diminished the ruL 
cf war it excludes from the merucs of its art l 
tral procedure all the peoples of mfenLr^taml 
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in the outer continents who find thsmselves in the 
path of the expandmg empires When they revolt 
our airogance refuses to dignify their struggle 
for freedom with the name of war but these 
exercises mean, nonetheless wounds and massacre 
turned villages at homeless pop ilations Nor 13 
it only pity wh ch shunts from this spectacto m 
alarm bo long as it 13 possible for the Imperial 
Powers to assign to themselves to hold by arms, 
tho sources of the raw materials indispensable to 
modern industry can we boast that force has been 
banished from our planet, or reason seated on her 
throne ? 


Cmlising without Conquering and 
Exploiting 

Hr Brailsford would assign to civilized 
nations tho task of civilising without con 
quflnng and exploiting and therefore asks 
and aiswers tho questions — 

And yet. the reader will say it is too late for 
,^ n 'i fxt uej fa '\ c , 0,111 wo ' p ave Africa 
to revert to barbarous trilal war with slaves as 
ba > barous game ? Or because a 
sango (lan hunts game over the ground where 
<jopper 5 oil Iki hidden can we from a pn didi 

On 4 1 hat V ?^L C « C oi 1C p y , thcso U chcs t0 mankind? 
tm vhat page of Creations Doomsday Book is 

£“* U 'l e rw stored To- Pretty? There 

ato* t “ink two answers to tlirso Iemtimitn 

If 0lr PIW® be to educate S even 

to police how comes if that we havenever confined 
irstlvcs to ihe,c far from remunerative aetivites ? 

So LsSlSkh J i ™r<clves ? Scarchii.it for 
J 1 * 1 'whniqno by which wo may civilise without 
muiViM 0< iA * exploit the earth suches without 
S !w? !o i pc P p,cs "0 shall find the 
Bolunon in tin development of international 
Sfilt t5>,r W r Kl ' <an aid thdi tuc k ward* peopU s 
cwlirol th .h* f i nan , rc3 or . ‘beir administration and 
wnS SW 01 0 thc - r Da,unU resows 
tbCD1 10 “ y Governments 


one or the other of the two principles just men 
boned 

These ultra-radical transformations in tho 
political structure of the State have been 
accompanied by equally fap-reachtng changes in 
the social organization of tho country Among 
tho latter special mention should be made of 
the foimal abolition of polygamy which was 
already all but complete in practice the emancipa 
tion of woman and the substitution of the hat 
for the national headgear What prod gious 
revolutions theso changes represent, the latter 
two no less than the first, only those can realize 
who are acquainted with the special prejudices 
of the Last. 

As regards the abolition of the Sultanate, there 
is no doubt that the best form of government is, 
in principle democracy no less for Eastern than 
for western peoples The theory that Eastern 
countries are radically incapable of making 
progress under a constitutional regime is entirely 
false 

It was predicted that the transference to 
Greece (under tho Turco Greek convention for the 
exchange of populations) of the Dative Gicek 
element of tho provinces would act very detnmen 
tally to tho economic interests of tho country 
Nothing of the sort has happened The incoming 
Turks are little if at all inferior to the outgoing 
Greeks in economic capacity besides which the 
Armenians and Jews have promptly stepped >n 
and filled any remaining gaps 


Treatmext of Nov Tones 
A matter of special interest to the American 
public is that of the relations between ths 
Turkish element and tho Christian communities— 
toe minorities to use tho consecrated expression 
Opponents of the ratification of tho Treaty 
of Lausanne in the United States havo mode 
such charges as that Christ lah women are at present 
immured in Turkish harems that tho non T irkish 
elements aro under rigid persecution fanaticism 
being top incentive and that atrocities are even 
practised under cover of olQual connivance- 
mesa accusations may be dismissed in their 
entirety 
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human she conld not have dine more The rest 
— so be u said to avo d appearing in the light 
of a patriot actuated by too sangu ne expectations— 
the rest u on the lap of the gods 


Fallacy of Racial Inl*nonty 
Dr iraoz Boa« professor of anthropology, 
Columbia University, thus concludes hi» 
article on ‘fallacies of racial inferiority’ in 
Current History — 

We may*, dismiss as entirely unfounded 
the arguments based apon an assumption 
of inferior ability of various European and Asiatic 
groups. There is no reason to suppose that from 
the present m gration from all parts of Europe and 
from many parts of Asia there will result an 
interior toned population All historical biolosti 
cal and sociological considerations point to the 
conclusoa that we have at present merely a 
repetition on a large scale of the phenomena of 
mixture from which have sprung the present 
European nations 


The Message nf Buddha 

The British Bud Bust prints Anatolelran 
ces views on the messagoof Bubddha, some of 
which are printed below 

\\ ithout believing for a moment that Europe is 
ready to embrace the Doctrine of Nirvana, we 
must recognize th3t Buddhism now that it is 
better known has a singular attraction for free 
minds, and that the charm of Shakja Mum works 
rcadilv on an unprejud eed heart. And it is, if 
one thinks of it, wonderful that this spring of 
morahtj which gushed from the foot of the 
II malayas before tho blooming of the Ilelemc 
genius, should have preserved its fruitful purity 
its del cious freshness and that the ba„e of 
kspilavastu should bo still tho best of eoun ellore 
and the sweetest of consolers of oar old suffering 
humanitv 

Buddhism is hardly a rein, on it has neither 
cosmogony nor gods, nor property sp aking a 
worsti o It is a system of morality aad the most 
beautiful of all it is a philosophy which is in 
agreement with tho most daring speculat row of 
the roodtrn soint It has conquered Thibet 
Buruiah Nepal, Cambodia. Annam China and 
Japan without spillin,, one drop of blood. ft has 
been unal la to maintain itself in tho Indies 
excepting Leyton but it still nu'nlxrs AOi) m limns 
of ila faithful of \su. If ona reflects, its fortune 
m Europe during tho last sixty years has been no 
less extraordinary It was barely known when it 
inspired the most powerful of modt.ni German 
ph 1 tsophers w th a doctnna whose ingenious 
solidity is uncon tested. It is well known that 
bchoixnhaoer bu It his theory ot the will on the 
basis of the Buddhistic ph lo=ophy The great 
pessimist, w bo kept a golden Buddha in his modest 
bed room, did not dun this. 


China, Eminently Worth Knowing 


Mr Arthur de C Sowerby joint editor of 
the China Journal exhorts all who live id 
China to make it their business to know her, 
saying — 


To one who has been imbued with a spint 
of curiosity a de ire to know all about everything- 
this apparent indifference on the part of Europeans 
in China leKirdmg th ngs Chinese is hard to appre- 
ciate but hard a r still is it to understand the 
appalling ignorance of many Chinese themselves 
along the same lines. The latter phase of the 
subject has been forcibly brought to the notice of 
the writer during the last few years in his inter- 
course mth members of the younger generation 
of modem Chinese, and it is harder to assign an 
adequate reason for it than for the ind fferenee and 
ignorance of the fore gner in China. Whatever the 
reasons for this ignorance, however the fact 
remains that it exists, and our object here is to 
call attention to iL and to suggest that on the one 
hand it is one of the main causes contributing to 
the present dav lack of understanding that exists 
between the Chinese and the Western so-joumera 
in their ra d t and on the other is largelj res- 
ponsible for the lack of balance and sound judg- 
ment shown by the younger generation of 
Chinese 


China js a great country with a long history 
behind her Time after time hef people have 
risen to high states of cultural development. She 
has produ ed a great art, a remarkable literature, 
and until the revolution of 19U upset things, a 
sound political system She has great natural 
resources, marvellously rich fauna and Dora, scenic 
glories that are sui pa sed nowhere in the world. 
Her poople are industrious and under good govern- 
ment as good emu ds as are to bo found any 
where. Surely such a country calls for stady on 
the part of those living within hef borders be 
they native or foreign 0 Surely the student of such 
a co intry aad all she contains and stands for will 
be groaDy rewarded for h s pains ( 

We of the West pnde oursehes on knowing 
onr own countries w e pnde ourselves on knowing 
neighbouring countries. We make tours for this 
very purpose yet here m China we scarcely 
Btir outside the precincts of the city or settlement 
fitaf s&ettees err. A* « uW iosOVng ftrunsf on a 
round the-world trip who visits Hangchow, 
Soocbow or Peking and it is the bu theg tour st 
picking up odd scraps of mism format! n here and 
there, w ho goe» back to America or Europe to cil 
the world about China. 


L-t us, then, who live here Chinese and 
fore gn alike, make it our business to know 
China, and. knowing China let us see to 
it that tho re»t ot the world u made to 
know her too, for so will the stup d antagonism 
between yellow and white and the ignorance that 
breeds strife be dispelled 



‘ON, THE BIRTH-DAY OF THE BUDDHA 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The World seized by the fury of carnage 

wnthes in the ceaseless grip of conflicts 
Crooked are its ways, tangled its coils of bondage 

Wearily waits the earth for a new birth of thine , 
save her. Great Heart, utter thy eternal words, 
let blossom love’s lotus with its honey inexhaustible 

*0 Serene, 0 Free, thou Soul of infinite sanctity, 

Cleanse this earth of her stains, 0 Merciful 


Tbou great Giver of Self, initiate us in tho penance of sacrifice, 
tale, Divine Beggar, 'our pride for thine alms, 

Soothe the sorrowing worlds, scatter tho mist of unreason, 
light up truth’s sun rise, 

let life become fulfilled, the sightless find his vision 

0 Serene, 0 Free, thou Soul of infinite sanctity, 

Cleanse this earth of her stains 0 Merciful 


Man’s heart is anguished with the fever of unrest, 
with tho poison of self seeking, 
with a thirst that knows no end 
Countnes far and wide, flaunt on their foreheads 

tho blood-red mark of hatred 
Tonch them with thy right band,’ 
make them ono id spirit, 
bring harmony into their life, 

bring rhythm of beauty 

0 Serene, 0 Free, thou Soul of infinite sanctity 
Clean«o this earth of her stains 0 Merciful 
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TVUBING my less than twelve days, stay in 
I ) England I could not possibly have seen 
much of the country, even if I bad 
devoted all my waking hours to moving 
about from place to place. Any expression 
of regret, therefore, that I had not seen this 
place or that, this institution or that, would 
be vam Nevertheless, I must say that I 
was sorry that, owing to an unforeseen 
circumstance, I could not go to Bristol to 
see the tomb of Rsia Rammoban Roy, and 
his portrait in oil colours kept in the town hall 
of that city That I was able to see the little that 
I did of England was due chiefly to the 
persistent zeaJ of Hr Arabinda Mohan Bose 
which overcame my apathy 

I was to have left London for Geneva 
tio Pam on the first of September Bat as 
I could not reserve my seat in the railway 
tram that day, I actually left on the second. 
Mr Sasadbar Sinha of Santimketao and 
Dr Subodh Kumar Nag of Rangoon 
accompanied mo to Victoria station and 
helped me in various ways, such as booking 
my luggage, eta Mr Nalim Kanta Ray 
also came to see me oft All these young 
men, and a few others whose names I am 
sorry I do not exactly remember, were very 
good to me 

The train by which I travelled from 
London to Dover was a very comfortablo 
one. In England and on the continent of 
Europe my rule was to travel first class in 
the case of loDg journeys and mostly third 
class and sometimes second class in tho 
case of short journeys From London to 
Pans I travelled in a first-class carriage 
In the tram which took us from London to 
Dover, each first class passenger had a separato 
luxuriously upholstered chair with a small 
table in front Meals were served to each 
such passenger on his table, it was not 
necessary to go to the dining car 

Alighting at Dover, I found passengers 
who wanted to cross over to Calais filling in an 
embarkation card I, too, did so Bat the officer 
who was at tbe gate and was collecting the cards 
said that British nationals need not do so 
I did not feel proud at this ignoring of my 
motherland and my nation, though, of course. 
Cl— 15 


as India bos no independent political 
existenco, wo belong to the British house- 
hold— as serfs or menials. 

I did not feel sea-sick while crossing 
the English Channel in the ferry steamer I 
took my seat on a bench on the deck 
Fiuding that my attache case bad slipped 
under tho bench, I stooped to pick it up 
and place it on the top of my other baggage 
Seeing this a European gentleman and a 
European lady came forward to help me 
I do not know their nationality I thanked 
them for their courtesy I mention this 
trifling incident, because it serves to show 
that civility to strangers and old men is to 
bo found amoDg all peoples Similarly, 
wheD, on tho same day, I was tra- 

velling m the train from Calais to Pans, seeing 
that the sun shone full on my face, an elderly 
European lady, who was a fellow-passenger, 
asked her son to pull tho curtain , and she 
did so, as often as this happened. When wo 
all got down at Pans (Nord) station, sba bade 
me good-byo I do not know her nationality 
Mr S R Rana, the well known Indian mer- 
chant of Pans, and two Indian students, named 
Mr Bijay Krishna Basu and Dr Bunal Kumar 
Siddhanta, had come to meet mo at the station 
On my previous visit to Pans, too, Mr Rana 
had been kind to mo, and Basu and Siddhanta 
bad helped me to seo the city After the 
long fatiguing journey from London to Paris 
I wanted to go to a hotel ns soon as possible 
But fumbling in my pockets for tho baggage 
receipt, I found I had somehow lost it. So 
Mr Rana kindly took the trouble to go from 
ono railway official to another and so on to 
ascertain what I was to do to get my luggage 
He was told that I should write out an appli- 
cation on stamped paper, take it to the polico 
officer in charge of tho police station nearest 
ray hotel, Ac , Ac. A. printed form of applica- 
tion was supplied, bnt we were informed that 
the formalities were to be gone through during 
office-honrs and that as it was then evening 
nothing could be done that day So there was 
nothing for it but to go to the hotel in tho 
University quarter which Basu and Siddhanta 
had chosen for me. As tho night was rather 
sultry and I had no change of clothes with mo 
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for sleeping, I managed somehow to pass a 
very uncomfortable night Next morning, 
Base, who, by the by, belongs to Malabar, 
came to ray hotel after purchasing a stamped 
paper from a tobacconist’s shop (I am told, in 
Prance and Italy, aud perhaps in other 
European countrres, too, tobacconists sell 
stamps), copied out on it the printed applica- 
tion, and got it signed by me and countersigned 
by two of the hotel people as witnesses 
Then we marched off to the nearest police 
station There we were told that nothing 
could be done before 12 noon — it was then 
nine Basu pleaded in French on my behalf 
that I was a stranger and that all my things, 
including change of clothes, being in my 
portmanteaux at the station, I had been put to 
great inconvenience The police official then 
relented, took my application to his 
boss, and handed it back to ua alter 
a few minutes, duly stamped and signed We 
then went to the railway station, paid a small 
feo and got my things Prom the fact that 
printed application forms are kept, it appears 
that loss of luggage receipts 13 not infrequent 
But my unpleasant experience ought to 
make young Indian travellers {and old 
ones too ») very careful 


Visvabharati library. I wanted to see her 
also because she is a friend of my elder 
daughter I was told that she too wanted to 
meet me So this time whea I was in Pans, 
I went to her and her husband’s charming 
residence in a suburb of Paris They both 
kiodly came to my hotel and took me 
to their home They are both lovers of 
India, and great “bbafetas” of the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore Naturally enough their 
house has beeu named “Chitra,” after the 
name of the heroine of one of the poet’s 
works The long drive to Boulogne-sur Seino 
was very pleasant We passed by the side of 
some large patches of ancient forest land 
thickly overgrown with tall trees as in olden 
days but not at present infested with bears 
and wolves as, I was told, they were in days 
of yore 
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To my great delight I saw a t ‘Chitra” 
Rabindranath Tagore’s little grand daughter 
Nandim flitting here and there like a fairy 
-Everyday she played at carrying on corres- 
pondence with her grand father Any piece 
ot paper or u«ed envelope which she made 
maiks on with a pencil and dropped into a 
oasket or a box was sure to reach the poet » 
bhe is perhaps five or thereabouts, and 
though she was at ‘Chitra’ only for a few 
months she was speaking French quite fluent 
ly, now and then using a Bengali word when 
at a loss for its French equivalent Children 
nmV f0 T gn l? n e na ? 0 IH'te easily and 
quickly, when they learn it by hearing 
others using it to denote certain things and 
Wlt b which the words used are thus 
associated At Chitra we had some home 
made refreshments, and fruit sherbet m the 
onental fashion instead of coffee or 


T , th0 . m ° ro, "S of the 4tb September 
T ZJl t^^fttor Geneva On the previous day 
I had bought a ticket and reserved my seat. 

Bnt th ® t,C . ket T as not a dlffic nlt matter 
Baton going t0 the office where the seat 

reserved 1 foand a ,on « q— 

r a l! d iT 0 waitla e tor their turn to 
This ' r* d not come q nife qu’ctly 

nahlnrt b ? f fora,Dg qoones and waiting 
patiently for one s turn should be cultivated 
°.“ r <”-t r y There is too much of un- 
wind™, and elbowing here at the 

windows of railway booking office eta 

was nnil 1 , a „ my compartment, there 
was only one fellow pas enger I learnt 
afterwards from her that she was the wife 
for enc t D l , )ournaI,st She was bound 

wort „? Va pr °b af ly to do some journalistic 
ZZt connection with the League 

meetings there She was an elderly 

be Tn a th« D \ d f d , n< 2 Eeem t0 me ^ 
started h T fnn e ^ v 0f hea,lb ^hen the tram 

h=r b^dVStbtar" 1 ” 1 ' ,ace 

her near^fn/ j ° DC e guess that tha had Mt 
at each dear £ T S at home “ and dra gs 
mvself I remove a , lengthening chain \ like 
managed somehow to fall into 
She Sed 11 n Wlth u er ’ wh,ch comforted her 
now “r 9 ? hat Mahatma Gandhi was 

have In j fact ’ tbe * e w Amencans I 

mil™* .“S* abr ?, ad seemed all to be greatly 
and pocio not » be Mahatmaji s great spmtnal 

nothmc woS'!! 0 ? 1 adventQre In lho tram 
But a? 10 °* h DotlDg “» particular happened 
Rut, as is my wont. x wlU noto one Pl, small 


incident At lunch in the restaurant car I 
sat at table with some Europeans As I did 
not take any liquor and I had been warned 
not to take plain water, which was not 
always potable, I asked for a bottle of 
mineral water which was given I asked 
the waiter to open it for me , he did not 
But soon afterwards I found the same man 
opening a bottle of his own -accord for the 
passenger who sat next to me at table 

In a former letter in speaking of the 
inconvenience caused to travellers in some 
European countries by customs inspection I 
have described what trouble I had in getting 
my luggage when I got down from the train 

wn?f ! neT ?K 1 ne ?i d n0t repeat wbat 1 ha *e 
written there Owing to the kindness of 
my esteemed friends Dt and Mrs R.K Das the 
delay in getting my luggage did not pnt 

’“convenience The hotel which 

ouiet nr,! Ch ' T ? k for u me wa ® a good and 
CL - h ? i d 8 cbar g es were moderate 
flL 1 Hotel Pension des Families The 

LT' m hCre 18 “>»» *t somo 

. . hotels m some European countries 
which charge twice or thrice as much What 

."Th»t b %K" Url f pltas, ”B 10 wgetaans 
h b “ raH>1 '"* » dono in this hotel 
with bolter not with J„J, which is s,S 

-fi-tf ass 

aod what was ruy business Evidently ho 
had spotted me out as a likely customer I 
answered his questions, whereupon he in- 

.“erf a BrTeh » li \ lr “™ U '»S represent- 

j Br,t,sh . flnn of Paper manufacturers 
and asked me whence I obtained my utloli 
of paper He wanted to send mo *«. P i 
and quotations of h, s fi rm ^ch I received 

nltorafly thought dunngthafthn W que f st, °“ 

League Assembly SSlI Sea80 5 ° f tbe 
Hons of press pinJKaSd ™'° as * t' CT,p 
from all parts of the globe and lo^K °? aevi1 
its representative to S m eet ?hf m hod sent 
their wants Another fL*,." 1 and know 
met in this hotel “u 5^““ I 

the Calcutta T M C A wfth , °j 
conversation on the Le,»„- ' j b,ni r bad 
on two days He came ** nd ? ,b er topics 
would suit me to take t<.!° ^ ,r ben ,fc 
Cummings 0 f the Lesra« <1/1 h \ Ir H R 
too vMusalmnn 2 Secretariat w 
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ist, who said he usually resided at Zurich 
He inveighed bitterly against those Britishers 
who set Hindus and Moslems by the ear, 
using unparliamentary language, and had 
nothing but contempt for those of his co- 
religionists and countrymen who quarrelled 
among themselves to make it easy for the 
foreign masters of India to domineer over 
and exploit us 

The first meeting of the seventh session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
took place on the 6th of September, 1026 
In the Notes which I sent from Geneva I 
have already said something about this 
meeting, and also about the meeting at which 
Germany was admitted to the League as a 
member and the subsequent one at which 
the German delegates were welcomed and 
took their seats The proceedings of the 
first meeting were to have begun at 11 a m 
B ut it was nearer to 12 than 11 when the 
proceedings actually commenced Before that 
there was some disorder, and noise, too 
lhe only peisons in the hall who were 
entirely or partly dressed in non European 
costume wore Prince Arfa, the Persian 
delegate , bir 0 P Bamaswami Aiyer of 
Madras an Indian substitute delegate 

Pandit Motilal Nehru , one or two more 
Indian ladies .and myself This might be 
taken to symbolise the respective proportions 
of there power and influence in the League 
of the European and non European peoples 
.L s ° rId ^European I mean also 
those who are wholly or partly descended 
trora Furopeans and whose vernacular is 
some European language or other Oriental 
figures being rare in the hall, some newspaper 
reporters made a carious mistake For 
example. La Tribune de Qenete of September 
< wrote — 

tribune dhonnenr on remarque nn vener- 
able personage a longue barbe gnse qui n est autre 
qua le poetc philosophe Rabindranath Tagore 

tnouce of honour one could rpa 
venerable person with long grey be^?d who w-^ 
tom” thaa 1110 Poet Pbilosopherfimd^to 

ron T „i° Boet- philosopher was then nowhere in 
Geneva or Switzerland » 


some people in Germany also For this reason 
Rabindranath Tagore told me m Berlin one 
day playfully ‘ Ramauanda Babu, I am tired of 
lecturing You take some of my written 
lectures and read them out in some towns , 
and Paudit ji (Professor Tarachand Roy of 
Berlin University) will translate them orally 
into German 1 That will bo a great relief to 
me” 

I was able to attend the meetings of the 
Assembly of the League kindly as I had been, 
supplied with twenty-four cards by Mr 
H. R Cummings of the Information Section 
of the League on the very first day He 
also promised to give me a special ticket 
which would take me into Assembly com- 
missions, council meetings, etc. But as I 
did not get it even a few days afterwards, 
a friend called for it on three days, but, 
somehow or other, could not get access to 
Mr Cummings, or he was not m his ofbee 
I got the card afterwards, and it came about 
thus One evening, as I was taking my 
usual walk by the side of Lake Geneva, I met 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qadir and Mr 
Patrick, Secretary to the Indian Delegation 
After exchange of greetings Mr Patrick, asked 
whether I was going to attend the meeting 
of the second committee, dealing inter alia 
with intellectual co operation, which was 
to beheld next day, at which the Khan Bahadur 
was to speak on behalf of India I enquired 
whether I would be allowed to get in Ho 
replied in the affirmative So, next day, I 
went punctually to the League Secretariat 
building, where committee meetings were 
^ j ^ first ^ wen t to the wrong room 
v j , was re fused admission Then after I 
had found out the right room, I tried to get 
in but there also I was refused admission 
°°» I h a( I nothing for it but to send my 
card to Mr Cummings, who was good 
enough to come out in a few minutes I 
du j ,m that I had come to hear the Khan 
■Bahadurs lecture on being assured that I 
so ’ k Q t had been refused admission, 
tj ^ 1S happened probably because 
f j u P° ssess the special card which ho 
nad kindly promised to send me Thereupon 
ft r jammings said, he had been very busy, 
etc. i replied that in my country L too, was 
considered a rather busy man, and that, if 
1 was not to have all the facilities promised 
to me in the letter of invitation, I had 
better havo remained at home and bought 
uie publications of tho League lor some 
rupees, instead of travelling so many thousand 
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miles and wasting so much of my ttmo 
and money Mr Cummings then toot me 
to the committee room himself, where among 
the audience I found some persons of both 
sexes young enough to be at school or 
college And there I sat for some time 
hearing the French or English speeches and 
their translations into English or French 
immediately following them I am glad 
to record that the Indian delegate’s speech was 
not inferior to those of the other speakers I 
heard, and, though a Musalmau hailing from 
the Punjab, he referred to India in the follow- 
ing terms 

‘ As a home of one of the most ancient csviliza 
tions of the world, India has great faith m intellec- 
tual culture aad believes that the final solution 
of the great problems of humanity lies m the 
recognition by various nations of the value of the 
contributions made by each one of them to the 
progress of mankind and m a better appreciation 
of the merits of one another by means of intellectual 
cooperation. ’ 

The same evening I received the special 
card from Mr Cummings 

On the 6th of September when, before 
attending the meeting of the League Assem 
bly, I saw Mr. Cummings I wanted to have 
some information relating to the League 
so far as India was concerned He 
took notes of what I wanted, but probably 
he was too busy to write to me on these 
points afterwards. No doubt, all that I wanted 
to know conld be found in some publication 
cr other of the League but at that time I 
was not in possession of such literature, 
nor have I been supplied with all such 
publications afterwards. But more of this 
anon 

I have never been accustomed to see 
bigwigs, and at General did not find any such 
special circumstance as would encourage me 
t to change my habits Hence I did not want 
to see anybody of my own accord So, 
even after receiving a letter from Mr 
Cummings on the 14th September telling me, 
“when the Assembly vs over and the members 
of the Secretariat are not so rushed, I hope 
to be able to introduce you to those dealing 
with business in which you are specially 
interested,” I did not ask him or anybody 
else to arrange for interviews with any 
important or unimportant persons connected 
with tho League and thus encroach on their 
leisure. However, on the «2hth of September 
Mr Cummings wrote to me again His letter 
is quoted below 


* Dear Mr Chatterjee 

Dr Rajchman could see you to day at 5 
o'clock if that is suitable for you and I thought I 
would try to get an appointment with the Secretary- 
General after If. however you would rather not 
have more than one interview, I will try and 
get some other time for the Secretary General 
If you are able to manage Dr Rajchman, per- 
haps yon might find it possible to come in ten 
minutes beforehand so that we might have a little 
talk. 

Yours sincerely 

1L R. CUMMINGS" 


I duly intimated acceptance of this 
arrangement, saying that I was wiltmg to 
have both the interviews on the same day. 
I sent my card quite punctually to Mr 
Cummings and bad a little talk with him. 
He then went to see Dr Rajchman Soon 
after an assistant in the Information Office, 
where I was waiting told me after convers- 
ing with somebody by telephone, ‘He (Dr 
Rajchman) is frightfully sorry that he cannot 
see me now He is very busy now in a 
Committee ’ Mr Cummings also told me 
this. For all this I do not wish to blame 
either Dr Rajchman or Mr Cummings But 
what I wish to point out is that the Com- 
mittee meeting which kept the Doctor busy 
did not take place all of a sudden , it was 
pre-arranged, and therefore it could have been 
foreseen that it might not be possible to seo 
me at or after 5 rci that day Aad as I was 
not asuitor oran applicant for any favour, the 
interview need not and should not have been 
arranged just to give me a chance It would 
have been better if the League people had 
or exercised a little imagination in relation 
to a man who bad come to Geneva at their 
invitation from a distance of six or seven 
thousand miles This was my first 
experience of being invited to see a person 
and then being told that he was too busy 
to see me. 

After I had learnt that Dr Rajchman was 
frightfully sorry that he could not see me, 
Mr Cummings went to Sir James Enc Drum- 
mond, Secretary General, to ascertain whether 
he could he seen But ho too was too busy 
to give darshan It is to be hoped, he was not 
either frightfully or even slightly sorry I 
say again, I have no desire to blame Mr 
Cummings for what happened He asked me 
now whether he could arrange for interviews 
the next day I replied, he should fix the 
day and hour after hearing from me. I 
never wrote to him on the subject again M hen 
I bade him good bye, he came with mo out 
of his room, and fold me that it had been 
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always the intention of the League to pay my 
expense** and if I agreed to accept them 
payment could be made at once I said 
that I had decided before leaving India that 
I would pay all my expenses myself adding 
that if the League would give me the 
literature I wanted I would consider that 
to be sufficient courtesy He agreed 
to send me home to India the 

publications of the League I wanted 
and I sent him from my hotel a marked 
copy of tie League pricelist of publications 
borne of ti ose marked by me I bate received 
As for the rest, le has written to me. 
there are some of the things such as the 
complete set of Mandates minutes which 
I could rot get etc. 1 do not Qm te 

understand what this means Dees it mean 
that he could not get from the 

League Secretariat the complete set of 

the Mandates minutes for me ? Or can it 
bo that each and all of these minutes are 
ou of print ? If there be some which are 

sent ? Ut ° Pmt ' , *‘ 5r 00Ulcl ” ot these be 
. A k ,h ' s ”‘ U sb ° w ‘hat the League has 
wlLh b “ b “ t0 s '.'° mo "" ,ho facilities 
mv.tation 010 Pt °‘ mSei ,n lls lct '“ 

„«' 48 | f °F ■"‘•"‘•w* with the important 
officials of the League Mr Cummmga wrote 
to me on the 22 nd frevember last 


la— sorry you had to leave Geneva just at tie 
period when senior officials were freer after the 
Assembly to discuss general League questions as 
1 was anxious that you should meet them before 
you left 

I have no reasons to question the • 
sincerity of Mr Cummings s anxiety But, as 
I could spend only a limited period of t me 
at Geneva I was between the horns of a 
dilemma as it wera If I went to Geneva 
after the Assembly to meet the senior 
officials when they were freer I could have 
had no first-hand knowledge of the League 
meetings but if and as I wanted to attend 
the Assembly meetings I had to forego the 
honour and advantage of having dardian of 
the senior officials Not being a man of 
abundant leisure I could not await the 
convenience of the League officials though 
be it noted the Assembly meetings were 
over on the 2oth of September and I 
received the letter fixing the time for the 
interviews on the 28th 

Should it be thought desirable for the • 
League hereafter to invite aDy Indian editor 
it would be better if he were invited after 
consultation with the Government of India, 
as I was not, and if he accepted mooey 
from the League as I did not, though asked 
to do so more than once Such a person ] 
might possibly be more lucky than I wa» 

01 expected to be 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Ikduh Sicoems Umo, m Hostel, Losdos 
flfHL Seventh Annuaf Report (1926 27) of 

London 8 h Students 0-™ nod Hostel 
aim ,fik D has Just been received The 
Voder f,°e? r r ,SerS ° f lhe ln '"lution is to 
ComnmnL' 10 th » Indian Student 

Si"ff a V f « ™ r;' r Lnn?“‘ s i“ 

trmvLUne °th^r 8ai ” SerS haT0 * ucclpd ed m 

turn's*; 


Conferences Soeials M Homes eta R* 
lhc Vodem lieueio for January 19 ’7 (at p 81) 

fXL dUur u” h0 vlslted tho Hostel made the 
tollowing observations 

foreSj SX”fs °.'ndSa?” a ”| [ , S' n «.Stoh 
U rJfkSdJ a'™ '“S' “A ‘Ulmre pmrXd 1/ 

trsfs, 

z d TA rre ;L i V l3v ‘ .»v?.er"”.?r 

urjouuinot to have such company But I am 
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not sun that these hostels succeed in keeping 
their boarders and other students away from such 
company I was in fact told that some of them 
frequent dancing saloons of a questionable 
i character but I cannot Touch, for the truth of 

* this allegation ” 

: Regarding other activities of the Union 

the Report states 

i “The physical activities of the union are 
earned on as usual with enthusiasm aod consi- 
’ durable uaorove meats have been nude in the 
J Library and Reid ng Room by adlition of books 
i especially on India. The n imber of volumes in 
rt the Library has jacrcased d inng the year from 
700 to 2000 The Lcdas’ fmoathly magazine of 
3 the Union) has been improved m size and 

* appearance.” 

* But the financial position of the Union 
a is not satisfactory Although the debt on 
1 the Hostel budding has been cleared yet 
J funds are needed for extending the 

* accommodation and effecting necessary 

* * improvements in the HosteL 

s Revival of Segregation a Mombasa 

The Asiatic inhabitants of Mombasa have 
been subjected to a fresh indignity recently 
Taking advantage of the absence of the 
Indian members on the Mombasa District 
Committee, the * white ’ members of the 
committee threw out an application by the 
Japan Cotton Trading Company who had 
apptied far permission to house their staff 
an Cliff AveDne on Krliodtm Road, Mombasa. 
The Tanganyika Opinion says that no 
suitable explanation has come from the 
Committee and the same journal affirms 
that the. application was rejected on grounds 
of segregation The affair has created a 
commotion in Mombasa, as according to the 
white paper of July 192J the principle of 
segregation was given up and Earopean 
claims were considered to be thoroughly 
upheld by the rigid enforcement of the 
sanitary regulations of the city This 
revival of the objectionable and iniquitous 
principle has been received with great 
hostility by all Asiatics and will probably 
lead to further trouble 

Congress at Mombasa 
Some of the important items discussed at 
the Congress held at Mombasa were as 
follows 

There was a resolution for having trade 
commissioners in all the East African Tern 
tones with a view to help Indo-Afncan 
trade. It wa» also emphasised that the 


various Indian Merchant Bodies should send 
representatives to Africa to study trade 
conditions and possibilities there 

Another resolution dealt with the in- 
adequacy of Indian Representation on the 
Tanganyika Legislative Council There was 
also a resolution pressing settlement by the 
GermaD Government of the war claims of 
Tanganyika Indians (mostly holders of pre 
British German notes) which the former 
were attempting to avoid may be with the 
approval of the British Government The 
re olution was supported by Mr A B Patel 
who said that if the British wanted to let 
the Germans off in the mattec of these pay- 
ments. the British should themselves settle 
the claims as the successors of the Germans 
A further important resolution dealt with 
the restrictions imposed upon Indians who 
desired to possess fire-anas for self defence 
Tne Merchants in the interior very often 
suffered as a resalt of having to go un- 
armed It was therefore in all fairness that 
the present regulations were modified to 
suit existing conditions The Indians were 
also not allowed to join the Defence Force 
though many of them wanted to do so 
This mjustico mast also be removed 


Shaik Emmamally 


By the death of Shaik Emmamally the 
Indian community in South Afnca have toot 
a prominent member He was an outstanding 
figure in many fields and his loss will not 
be easily made up The following short 
sketch of the late Sbaih Emmamally’s life 
is taken from the Indian Opinion Natal 


Colonial born in every reject, it would be hard to 
believe that the late Shaik E nraamally was actually 
torn in India, and it was in the year 1880 that he 
arrived m hatal with his cerents when only two 
vears old He received his ed ication at the St, 
Aidas s M ssion School which was then nad<-r the 
head nastership of the Jatah Godfrey His snorting 
career coalmen ed as far back as 18J7 when he 

E layed for the Eastern Star F otb3ll Club to which 
e acted as Secretary aUo This clib was in the 
year 1893 merged into the Greyville Football and 
Cricket Club3 As a member of the Greyvilla 
Cycling Club he participited in nany events Hio 
activities in the sporting circle are manifold 
has held the highest positions that the sportsmen 
could offer 

As mandold as his activities have been m the 
spoituuj sphere, he had found sufficient time fn 
devote his "nine to la© aroel oration ot the conditans 
of the Indian community. He has beena orominAnf 
member of the Natal Indian Congress and s?! 
Chairman oF Committee in the year 1920 
mittee-msa from 19 » l to 1924 an l since then to°rtL 
date of his death one of the Vice-Presidentc rr Q 
•was the first Treasurer of the South. African Indian 
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Congress As Treasurer of the M. K Gandhi 
Library and Parsee Rustem] ee Hall Committee 
since its inception, he had rendered splendid 
services As a member of the Comforts Committee, 
he was ever ready to look into the interests of the 
S.A I Bearer Corps , , , , , 

He had not forsaken religion, for he devoted 
much of his energies towards the Anjuman Esha- 
a-tul Islam He was a foundation member of this 
Institution He was a Life Trustee of the May 
Street Mosque, to which he also acted as 8 Secretary 
and Treasurer 

He was for over 20 years Manager of the well- 
know n firm of G H Hiankhan & Co from which 
he relinquished his services to become the senior 
partner in the firm of Victory Mineral Water 
Works 

He leaves a widow four sons, five daughters, 
a brother and a host of relatives to mourn their 
loss. 


"Native” Dacoits in Nairobi 

We learn from the African Comrade that 
there has been of late many cases of dacoity 
committed by armed Africans, the victims 
bemg Indians In this connection the African 
Comrade has found it necessary to say harsh 
thmgs against the dacoits as “natives ’ We 


are told for example, “ the native fosters an 
immense sense of gusto which tacked on to 
his criminal propensities work and hare 
wrought and has, at one time or other, been a 
standing menace to the peaceful ‘inhabitants.’ 
Such language is no doubt very expressive ; 
but is a bit unfair in this way that it suggests 
that there is something wrong with being a 
“native” (over and above being a dacoit) 
We do not thick there are more African 
criminals in existence than there are Indian 
criminals. In India too, outrages, atrocities and 
brutalities abound This has however nothing 
to do with race but with criminality which 
is common to all races We, therefore, 
suggest that when condemning anything 
in an African Criminal, stress should 
not be laid on his race He need 
not be referred to as “native” , for that 
suggests an assumption of superiority In 
order to keep Indo-Afncan relations friendly 
it is necessary that Indians never try to 
carry a ‘Brown Man’s Burden” in the land 
of the black Journalists should take the 
lead m this matter 


NOTES 


Am Appeal to the ‘ Free Spirits 

Br tue Great Liberal French Thinker 
Monsieur Henri Barbusse 

The state of war has continued during 
the eight years which have elapsed since 
tho tcxmination of the world war Every- 
where wo find all the conquests of liberty, 
painfully won through centuries of sacrifice 
and uncompromising struggle, crashed or 
jeopardized. Tho right of association, liberty 
of tho press, freedom of opinion, even the 
liberty of conscience, are threatened and 
violated In the face of this bankruptcy of 
progress, wo cannot any longer remain 
silent 

Wo think tho time has come for calling 
upon any and every person who exercises 
any intellectual and moral mflaenco m the 
world to reunite into an Association destined 
to fight against tho wave of fascist 
barbarism. 

„ i^ n “.VP". of tho Occident wo 

find a \\ Into Terror” violating the life and 
liberties of tho people and tho most sacred 


principles of indmdnal and collective 
freedom. This “White Terror" appears in a 
more or less open manner in different coun- 
tries, but everywhere it is becoming more 
and more audacious and criminal, more and 
more organised from day to day. 

Against this state of things, multiplying 
assaults, outrages, inexcusable and undeniable 
crimes, and againgt the danger of the most 
odious eventualities being brought to pass, 
tho public opposition of persons who aro 
universally respected and admired would* 
offer an effective barrier The mere fact of 
tho formation of such an international 
association would nave a forceful repercussion 
on public opinion, clarify the ideas, chaileogo 
the attention and preparo the mind of the 
masses for expressing their will with regard 
to their permanent interests and their 
ultimate destiny. 

Such an initiative would bring also a 
salutary pressuro to bear upon tho govern- 
ments which are betraying an intolerable 
spirit of complicity or complacency with 
regard to tho forces of riolcnco and fascism. 
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This js not all. Almost everyday we hear 
from Italy, Spate Poland and the Balkans — ia 
fact from everywhere the echo of crimes and 
innumerable outrages. Measures of reprisal 
ate depriving hosts of loyal and brave citizens 
of their means of subsistence Dire misery 13 
raging in certain areas owing to the dictator- 
ship and the reaction of fascism One of 
the first attempts of the international 
association should be to extend its helping 
hands to the victims and martyrs of violence 
and to study the ways and means of snpport 
lag them in their privations 

Once the international association is 
established above all parties purely on the 
giound of justice of reason and of democratic 
progress, now in peril, it will decide for 
itself as to the appropriate means of realising 
its noble and just mission 

Hence we send this appeal to each and 
every sonl who may Join the canse in 
principle 

Henri Barbcsse 

Editors Note.— We have neither the desire 
nor the power of effective interference in 
the affairs of foreign nations or in the 
activities and methods of the parties into 
which they are divided But so far as onr 
convictions and opinions may have any in 
fiuenco on world tendencies we unhesitatingly 
^unreservedly and heartily support the pnn 
ciples nndeitying the Appeal printed above 
We also thank II Barbnsse for send 
mg this appeal to ns in French of which 
we have given a free translation 

Neither Indians nor foreign peoples should 
think that the methods of violence, followed 
m disregard of sound moral and political 
principles, to which the name of fascism 
has been given by European champions of 
liberty, are confined to Europe The belief 
in force, dissociated from the dictates of 
reason jastice and morality, call it by what- 
ever name one will, exists also in India in 
onr midst. Our Government and its servants, 
the bnreancracy, whatever political or other 
creed they may profess evince in their 
practice this sort of belief in force It is 
quite safe for us to condemn Mussolini s 
methods in Italy or similar methods in other 
European countries, it is not so safe to condemn 
the methods of the British Government in 
India. Bnt questions of safety apart, the 
lover of liberty must condemn despotism 
wherever it may be found So while we 
support the liberal free intellectuals of Europe 
65 — 16 


in their campaign against unprincipled des 
pohsm in Europe we also call upou them to lend 
us their vocal and practical support in our 
struggle for liberty We do not write in 
a spirit of bargaining , for India a political 
influence cannot stand comparison with that 
of the European peoples We write because 
consistency demands that the lovers of liberty 
should exert themselves to secure its triumph 
all over the world and most where the greatest 
and most strenuous endeavour is needed 

It is not merely the British bureaucracy 
in India who are practical believers in fascism 
Some sectarian leaders too and their follow 
ers believe in violence and act up to that 
belief 

In Asia, it is not Indians alone who have 
suffered and continue to suffer from the cult 
of violence. The intellectuals of Europe should 
investigate the causes of the insurrection in 
Java and the methods adopted to crush it 
France s treatment of the Syrians should form 
the subject of another snch inquiry 

We intend to give in a future issue some 
idea of the “White Terror in Bulgaria aDd 
the Balkans by translating passages from If. 
Henn Barbusses book Les Bonrreanx Dans 
les Balkans —La Terreur blanche. Dn formid 
able proces politique * 


The Bengal Detenus 
For years more than a hundred persons 
in Bengal have been in detention without 
trial for political reasons And this is not 
the first time in Bengal that men have been 
deprived of tbeir liberty without trial Of 
all those subjected to this kind of treatment, 
some have died of illness due to such confine 
ment The health of a larger number has been 
irretrievably ruined Some are suffering from 
tuberculosis We do not know of how 
many of the detenus it can be said that they 
are in an ordinary state of health 

If the Governor General in Council or 
the Governor of Bengal in Council bad 
passed an order that, as the detenus were 
enemies of H W the King of England they 
were to be subjected to snch treatment as 
would shorten their lives one could 
understand how matters stood Bnt as no 
such order has been passed those Govern 
ment servants who are in charge of the detenus 
should be held responsible for the death of 
those who have died of illness dne to the 
treatment they received and for the serious 
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illness of others duo to the same cause It 
may, of course, be contended either that 
those Government servants were only 
carrying out orders or that they 'did 
not intend to cause the death of any 
detenu, shorten the life of any detenu or 
rum the health of any one of those who 
have been deprived of liberty The first 
contention we have already met So, it is 
for the Government servants concerned to 
state what orders, if any, of the Government 
they are carrying cut, we do not know of 
any And, it is superfluous to add that neither 
Regulation III of I81H nor the Bengal 
Ordinance provides for the shortening of the 
lives of those whose detention they authorize 
As for absence of intention, all who are not 
•nsano must be presumed to intend the 
usual and natural consequences of what they 
do So the plea of absence of motive or 
mtention to rum tho health and shorten the 
lives of tho detenus cannot free the officers 
of Government concerned from responsibility 
for tho death of some detenus the contraption 
of fatal illness by others, and the raining of 
tho health and the shortening of the lives 
of moro. It is the bonnden duty of the 
Government of India and of the Government 
of Bengal to punish tho«eofficersand subordi- 
nates who have been instrumental in 
shortening or ruining so manv lives Should 
they not do so, tboy would lose the moral 
right to accuse those of unfair criticism who 
might then hold that they cither approved 
of or winked at tho conduct of the public 
servants concerned 


be released, or brought to trial in the ordinary 
courts of law But the legislative bodies id 
India can no more see to the execution of 
their decisions than school debating societies 
So those resolutions have not been given 
effect to The Government’s plea is that the 
continued detention of these persons is 
necessary for public safety But there can- 
not be a greater absurdity than for foreigners 
to profess greater anxiety for public safety 
or to pretend to have greater knowledge of the 
means of securing the same than the 
accredited and elected representatives of the 
people 

Mr Subhas Chandra Bose is a young man 
who, before he was deprived of his liberty, 
bad been all along in the best of health 
But after his detention news of continued 
ill health have appeared constantly in the 
press Among other symptoms, there has 
been a dailv rise of temperature and loss of 
weight to the extent of forty pounds It has 
been long suspected that he had contracted 
tuberculosis One of his brothers, who is 
a qnalified physician, has given it as his 
considered opinion that he is suffering from 
tuberculosis A high medical officer of the 
Government only suspects that ho may be 
suffering from tuberculosis. But he, too, 
opines that Mr Boso should not be kept m 
confinement, but should be given the benefit 
of free air in a healthy climate There 
appears to bo, do doubt however, that ho 
has contracted tuberculosis particularly as it 
has been reported in the papers, without 
any subsequent contradiction, that ho was 
kent in a cell previously occupied by a prisoner 
suffering from that disease The Government of 
Bengal has now come out with tho very generous, 
mercifal ju«t and wiso proposal that Mr Boso 
would be allowed to proceed to Switzerland 
in a steamer sailing direct from Rangoon, 
where hn now is to Furope, tho conditions 
being that ho is to givo his word of honour 
not to land in anv port in India and not to 
return to India before tho Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act expires, which t will 
in 1030. But as there is nothing to prevent 
its renewal or the enactment of a fresh law 
like it, tho Bengal Government’s proposal 
is tantamount to indefinite exile for Mr 
Disc without an iota of any publicly tested 
evidence against him 

Wo do not know how our political opinions 
have been labelled by the British bureau- 
cracy m India. But The Scriant India ol 
l’oona is tho organ of the Servants of India 
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Society, a society which has rendered conspi- 
cuous political, social and economic service 
to the country and is unequivocally in favour 
of the perpetuation of the British connection 
This is what this prominent Liberal 


organ says "~ 

The Gove rment of Bengal have offered XIr 
S. C B^e indefinite exile in Europe in exchange 
of indefinite imprisonment in India lor reasons of 
his ill health After the submits ou of the joint 
report bv one of JI r Bo»ea trothere who is a 
phvMcun and Col helswall, Chief iledieal Officer, 
Rang m on the present condition of Mr Bose’s 
health the Government are not likely to have any 
doubt as to the senousne s of his illness A 
Strawr** fj(e„ however seems 10 pursue each 6tep 
o! the polity of the Givemi wot tow aids 
the alleged revolutionaries Xlr Boses ruined 
health is directly due Ui his long imprisonment 
without tnal which in spue of all the speeches 
delivered in ita behalf by the Government members 
remains inexplicable in moral terms The Govern 
ment have substituTed and followed the law of 
for-e in place of the law of justice with regard 
to the alb-eed revolutionaries in defiance of the 
opinion of the public whose interests they so 
ostentatiously claim to protect The Government 
know that the condition of Mr Boses health is 
smh that a.cv farther uaptisnuoveX may easily 
prove fatal they also know that a change in 
Europe will do him good in their anxiety 
h iwever to jii'tify their past conduct they have 
imposed certain conditions on his transfer to 
Europe One of them is that ho is not to return 
to Ind a before the Bengal Criminal Law Amend 
ment Act expires a condition which amounts to 
indefinite exile for him The other is that he 
should leave foi Europe from Rat goon m a boat 
which does Dot touch any Indian port The latter 
condition is obviously meant to create in the mind 
of the public a psych olcgical effe t namely the 
extremely dangerous chara ter of the detenu. Mr 
S C Bose Ihis miserable and palpal ly stood 
device will utterly fail to produce the stage effect 
which the Government wanted Humanity and 
lush re even though much belated demand that 
Mr Bose be at onoe unconditionally set free 


Similar true stories of other detenus, and 
some worse tine stones, too may be told 
bat Ibis one will suffice 


self rule by the people Such a pronounce- 
ment does not show that the Viceroy has 
been a good student of history or of human 
nature In no country has there been a 
succession of such despots And there can- 
not possibly be , because the possession of 
uncontrolled and irresponsible power naturally 
and inevitably leads its possessors, barring 
a few noble exceptions to use that power for 
pnvato ends instead of for public welfare, 
making them voluptu tries or ambitious 
tyrant* or both But even if an unbroken 
succession of benevolent wise and capable 
despots werepissible their rule would not bo 
prelerable to popular self rule The Viceroy 
postulates public benefit’ as the end Every- 
thing depends on the sense in which that 
expression i* understood Is it to be 
understood in the sense in which cattle 
receive benefit from good breeders and good 
farmer b ? But men are not like cattle. Iliose 
men are not entitled to be called men in the 
highest sense of the word for wbo«e good 
feeding clothing housing, medical treatment, 
loccmct c» \cs.tvuctvcu entertainment, etc., 
others make provision even when they are 
adults Men entitled to bo called by that 
name mnst possess the knowledge the 
capacity the will and the power to do for 
themselves what the advocates of personal 
rule want should be done for them Thus 
public benefit or benefit to the public will 
be seen to mean benefit not only to tho 
bodies of men but benefit also to their minds 
and heait3 and souls Or, in other wuds, 
the bene6t that ought to be aimed at includes 
as its highest constituent the full develop- 
ment of the personality of men so that they 
may be free agents for their own and their 
fellow creatures welfaie 

Mistakes may be made by democracies 
and crimes committed in their name , but on 
the whole they are guilty of fewer mistakes 
and crimes than other kinds of government, 
and greater progress is made under them 


Personal Rule or Self rule by the People ? 

'Which vs preferable? 

In the course of his speech at Bhopal, 
the Viceroy observed that if the end of 
public benefit 13 constantly kept in view 
and pursued the difference in the systems 
of government would not present 
insuperable difficulty in the way of 
achieving that end” Or, id olber word*, 
there is no «d fferenco between rule by a 
capable, wise and benevolent despot and 


The League of Nations ani Health 
Problems 

A Renter's telegram reads as follows — 
Lovdov March 23. 
party of foreign medical officeis visilmff 
England under the auspices of the health section 
of Nabons ^ reas^mble 
'sorrow having completed an intensive course of 
® Rir th « 1 £i. 0 th , e Provincial health de- 
partments Before they leave for the final confe- 
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hang for them He thought tnat the leng'b of his 
pui*e would enatle him to escape justice but he 
should Dow— if he had been luing have known 
■this and 1 ought to tell you that a person must 
remember that money may co\er a multitude of 
sins but money will not help to save ones life 
It did not do with liiralal 

My next reason is the most distressed and 
diseased condition of lhijkumaii who was rolling in 
pain and agony in her sick bed where I used to 
visit her sc me times alone, somenmt'S with Mr 
Gin to give her medicine and w hat comfort and 
■consolation it was in our power to give 

Blackmail Stout De&ied 
The^e were the main factors which determined 
the course of mv action Uere I tniy al»o add 
that liiralal in his statement sa d that I wanted 
to extort from him a lakh of rupees and that he 
saw me going aliout his house a couple of months 
before Tats is the l laches t of Ues and he d d it 
simple to blacken me. I have never seen this 
man before. I never knew his house. I never heard 
of bis name T saw lum for the first and last time, 
on the 26ih Icbruary when he met his death in 
my hands 

Morally Right 

From what I have staled just now it would be 
evident that the woes and miseries heaped on that 
poor girl the asper&ions cast upon our entire 
women folk were so great an insult to our woman 
hood so deliberate a challenge to our nationhood 
so defiant that 1 could not take it lying down I 
accepted it and it is for you gentlemen of the jury 
to say bow far I have acquitted myself creditably 
in the matter lor my part, lam convinced that 
what 1 have done is morally right and could not 
he legally wrong for if I understand aright law 
exists and primarily exists for the suppression of 
eviL for the punishment of wrong-doers for the 
protection of the person and property of the public, 
and law expects further every person to do his 
duty towards society and the State bv helping in 
carrying out these objects and I could not think 
of any duty mure clear and more imminent than 
lhat the wicked should be puni hed and taught to 
respect the motherhood of women that society be 
made aware of cancerous evil corroding its very 
vital parts and that the State be made aware of 
the existence of a very widespreal organisation 
carrying on under its very nose and ever eluding 
its keen eyes the beastly hntnan traffic, a relic of 
the barbarous times and a disgrace to any civilised 
government esd more so to the BriUsh Govern- 
ment which prides itself in season and out of 
season a3 bemg the aery embodiment of law and 
order 

Shall Moityt Tub Scaffold 
• I fully l elieve that I have done no w-one either 
legally or morally and I therefore repeat this day 
what I re pea ed yesterday that I did strike Iltralal 
but 1 am not guilty at all But if your lordship 
and gentlemen of the jury think that it was not 
rry duty to defend the honour and chastity of my 
sister if they further think that my duty wa3 
rather to sit quietly and look at the shame and 
sorrows of m> si ter and that I si ould sit and 
whine about it and mourn my miseries if they 
further think that I have done a greater disservice 


to tho society by exposing these w eak and danger 
points -which liiralal and his friends have created, 
that I was a greater danger to the society or to 
the State or to the domestic peace and happiness 
of homes than liiralal then I take mj stand here 
to take the fullest consequences of mj act. Inllict 
upen me the utmost punishment. I anxiously look 
to the dav when I shall mount the scaffold and 
fly towards Heaven to appear before tho Almi„htj a 
throne and plead for a reign on earth when 
peroODs will bo allowed to defend the honour 
aDd chastity of women folk when women will be 
vinuous and men will be chivalrous when women 
will be Goddess Shakti and bloody tyrants will 
learn to tremble and respect them. . 

After the prosecutnn and defence counsel 
had had their sav, the Judge charged the 
jury, who found the accused unanimously 
not guilty’ of rnuider but guilty of attempt 
to murder id tLe proportion of six to three 
and unanimously ‘guilty’ of causing grievous 
hurt His lordship sentenced the accused to 
8 years’ rigorous imprisonment on the charge 
of grievous hurt but passed no separate 
sentence on the charge of attempt to murder 

Taking a common sense view of the law 
as it stands we cannot sav that it has not 
been rightly administered But all the same, 
we are distinctly of tho opinion that the 
prisoner ought to be pardoned and set free. 
And in this we only reflect the public 
sentiment If he cannot be pardoned he 
should at least be spared the company or 
criminals in joil 

Khadga" means ‘Sword”, “Bahadur* 
means ‘Brave’, and ‘Singh” means "Lion” 
The young man has proved true to the name his 
parents gave him «nd has earned tho 
respect of all right thinking men 

It was only to be expected that move- 
ments would be set on foot to obtain his 
pardon Xie read in the dailies that 


Hon Mr A N Moberly Home Member Bengal 
Government today received a deputation of 
representative Indian aDd Euronean ladies at the 
Bengal Secretariat in connection with the appeal 
for commutation of sentence passed pd SsJarg 
Bahadur Singh at the High Court Session 
The depute ion consisted of Miss Lloyd 
Assistant Secretary Europoean Association Mrs 
Latika Bose niece of Aurodindo Ghose of Saroj 
Nalini Association Miss Jyotirmayee Ganguly of 
M omens Protection League Mrs Latika Ghose 
aDd Mrs K C Roy Chandlmn Mr Moberley 
while pointing out the difficulty in reversing the 
High Court decision -promised to represent io 
H is Excellency the Governor the case for recon- 
sidering the matter 


A public meeting has also been held 
already under the auspices of the All Bengal 
YouDg Mod’s Association to organise poblic 
opinion on the question of protection of 
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rence at Geneva in ten days’ time, they will visit 
various sanitary organisations m the metropolis and. 
will inspect the London County Council’s schemes 
for housing and slum clearance 

The L“a{,U8’s party of foreign medical 
officers have toured in England in preference 
to India because in the British Empire 
England is the most insanitary and unhealthy 
country, far more so than India In fact, 
Englishmen, beiag consistent 'and logical 
altruists, have made a paradise of India m 
respect of public health aud neglected the 
health problems of their own country Hence 
they had to call in the aid of the party of 
foreign medical officers, selected by the League 
of Nations India will no doubt benefit 
greatly by tbeir visit to England If the 
health of England improves, we shall have 
good cricketers and other athletic and neces- 


doctnne of non violence preached by Mahatma 
Gandhi— strange it is that such a person should be 
called upon this day to defend himself on a charge 
of murder It will no longer be strange if Jon 
hear the causes which led me to travel so long a 
distance from Ahimsa’ to the so-called llimsa 
in so short a time. Before I deal vniUi these 
causes I may be allowed to uriefly refer to my 
past career aud present activities 

Born of a high Gurkha family at Delira Dun 
in the United Provinces. I passed ray Matriculation 
Examination from Dehra Dun I passed m> in 
termediate Examination in Commerce standing 
first at Dacca and I graduated last year— i toot 
my B A in Commerce last year from the Calcutta 
University standing first also . 

I was act ng as llony Secretary of the Calcutta 
Gurkha Association when l committed this act 
which has pr ivided me with an opportunity to 
state my humble opinion as to what should be the 
duty of every self respecting person towards the 
race of his mother 


sarily ideal men as rulers, instead of 
dyspeptics 


The Case of Kliadga Bahadur Singh 


A Nepalese girl of the name of Raj- 
kumari was made over bv her grandmother or 
grand aunt to onePadam Prasad This man sold 
her to a rich trader of Calcutta named Hiralal 
Agarwala. This man, with his companions, 
who were all vile debauchees treated Raj- 
kuman in unspeakable ways She escaped 
from Hiralal’s house and sought the help 
of the police to obtain justice which she did 
not get Hiralal and others were reponsible 
for her diseased condition, which necessitated 
her resort to a woman’s hospital A Nepalese 
young man named Kbadga Bahadur Singh, 
who is a graduate came to know of her 
sufferings His blood boiled He resolved 
to make an example of Hiralal He went to 
his office and gave him several blows with 
bis Kukn The man died Khadga Bahadur 
bingh was arrested or rather he himself 
surrendered , for he could have cut 
his wav through those who wanted to arrest 
him He was brought to trial before Mr 
? regory of the Calcutta High Court 
At the close of the evidence against him 
his Lordship asked whether ho wished to 
make a statement Thereupon he said — 


of her n V*"ge of the murder 

Agar* alia of Calcutta. S trance and 
it may he that a person like myse? 
nunruV^T ? 8 1018 •* 8gG of only U 
li’.Mi , i r i «'lnlc vegetarian who since hu 
olli d it « n t tying to practise non violc-m-* 

and who natuially gravitated into following till 


A Hideous Sronv _ 

Now when the Rajkuman case appeared in the 
local press it attracted the attention of my Asso- 
ciation and I as Secretary started enquiring into 
the matter searched out the girl and heard from 
her own lips— rather I should say gradually heard 
from her lips— a story of shame and sorrow so 
revolting so hideous and so outrageous in all its 
details that when I think of that even now it 
startles me in my sleep and I lose control over 
my temper ~ 

Gaao Of Rich Mes 

Only a small part of that brutal story has been 
brought to the notice of the Court but I shall not 
supplement the rest A sense of decency and 
propriety forbids me from doing so. But l should 
only add for the enlightenment of the general 
public that there exists in Calcutta and elsewhere 
a gang of rich and respectable persons who are so 
highly placed m society as to be beyond the 
slightest breath of suspicion and who are active 
accomplices of Hiralal in this diabolical deed and 
who must not think that we do not know them. 
We know them fully Let them not chuckle over 
their escape in the present case Let them re- 
member a time will come when the juit indigna- 
tion and the fury of our community will be on 
them when proper enquiry will reveal their names 
to the public. 

War He Struck Hirai.al 

Now I come to the causes which led me to do 
this act. Briefly they are. (1) The foreihle 
abdnction and the outrages on the person of the 
girl (J) her relationship to me as a distant 6ister 
and her descent from the illustrious Itana family 
of Nepal the ruling family of NepaL The English 
gentlemen of the Jury will at once understand the 
shock to my feelings of loyalty and devction to 
the throne if they are placed in the same cir- 
cumstances. The third reason was the deceased 
Hiralal a public slandering of Nepalese women folk 
and iidicuhng their sense of virtue and honour, 
his calling of Raj ku man a 6treet woman and his 
boasting Hat he would continue Ins game liko a 
lion and let the Neiuli dogs bark, lie cared not a 
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tang for them He thought trial the length of his 
pur*e would enable him to escape justice but he 
should now— if he bad been living, have known 
this and 1 ought to tell you that a person must 
iemember that money may cover a multitude of 
sms but money will not help to save one's life. 
It did not do with Hira'al 

My next reason is the most distressed and 
diseased condition of lLjkuinan who was idling m 
pain and agony in her sick bed where I used to 
visit her fcumelimes alone, rometimfs with Mr 
Gin. to give her medicine and w hat comfort and 
-consolation it was in our power to give. 

Blackmail Stoby Dzxied 
These were the main fac'ors which determined 
the course of mv action Here I uny also add 
that Hiralal m his statement said that I wanted 
to extort from him a lakh of rupees and that he 
saw me going al<out his house a couple of months 
before Tjis is the blackest of lies and he d'd it 
simple to blacken me. I have never 6een this 
man before. I never knew his house. I never heard 
of his name l saw him for the fir«t and last time 
on the 26th February when he met his death in 
my hands 

SIofui.lt Right. 

From what I have stated just now, it would be 
evident that the w oes and miseries heaped on that 
poor girl, ihe aspersions cast upon our entire 
women folk were so great an insult to our woman- 
hood so deliberate a challenge to onr nationhood 
so defiant that l could not take it lying down I 
accepted it and it is for you gentlemen of the jury 
to say how far I have acquitted myself creditably 
in the matter For my part, I am convinced that 
what I have done is morally right and could not 
ba legally wrong for if I understand aright law 
exists and primarily exists for the snpnressioa of 
evil, (or the vanishment of wrong-doers, tor the 
protection of the person and property of the public, 
and law expects further every person to-do his 
duly towards society and the State bv helping in 
carrying out these objects and I could not think 
of any duty more clear and more imminent than 
■that the wicked should be pum-hed and taught to 
respect the motherhood of women, that society be 
made aware of cancerous evil corroding its very 
vital parts and that the State be made aware of 
the exi-tence of a very widespread organisation 
-carrying on under its very nose and ever eluding 
its keen eyes the beastly human traffic, a relic of 
the barbarous times and a disgrace to any civilised 
■govern ra»*Dt aod more so to the British Govern- 
ment which pnde3 itself in season and out of 
season as being the very embodiment of law and 
■order 


Simu. Moral The Scaftold 
I fully believe that I have doDQ no wong either 
legally or morally and I theiefore repeat this d3y 
what l repeated yesterday that I did strike Hiralal 
but I am not guiltv at all But if your lordship 
and gentlemen of the jury think that it was not 
ii y duly to defend the honour and chastity of my 
sister if they further think that my duty was 
rather to sit quietly and look at the shame and 
sorrows of my sister and lhat I should sit and 
whine about it and mourn my miseries if they 
Jutther think that I have done a greater disservice 


to tho society by exposing these weak and danger 
points which Hiralal and Ins f needs lava created, 
that [ was a greater danger to the society or to 
the btate or to the domestic peace and happiness 
of homes than Hiralal, then I taka my stand here 
to take the fullest con&equences of my act. Inflict 
upon me the utmost punishment I anxiously look 
to the dav when I shall mount tljo scaffold aod 
fly towards Heaven to appear before tho Almighty's 
throne and plead for a reign on earth when 
persona »iJJ he allowed to defend the honour 
and chastity of women folk when women will bo 
virtuous and men will be chivalrous when women 
will be Goddess Shakti and bloody tyrants will 
learn to tremble and respect them. 

After tbe prosecution and defence counsel 
had had their say, the Judge charged tho 
jury, who found the accused unanimously 
‘not guilty’ of murder but ‘guilty’ of attempt 
to murder id the proportion of six to three 
and unanimously ‘guilty’ of causing grievous 
hurt His lordship sentenced the accused to 
8 years’ rigorous imprisonment on the charge 
of grievous hurt but passed no separate 
sentence on the charge of attempt to murder 

Taking a common-sense view of the law 
as it stands, we cannot sav that it has not 
been rightly administered But all the same, 
we are distinctly of the opinion that the 
prisoner ought to be pardoned and set free. 
And in this we only reflect the public 
sentiment If he cannot be pardoned, he 
should at least be spared the company or 
criminals iu joil, 

"Khadga” means “Sword”, “Bahadnr” 
means “Brave", and “Singh” means “Lion” 
The yonng man has proved true to the name his 
parents gave him „nd has earned the 
respect of all right-thinking men 

It was only to be expected that move- 
ments would be set on foot to obtain his 
pardon AVo read in the dailies that 


Hon Mr A N Moberly, Home Member, Bengal 
Government, today received a deputation of 
representative Indian and European ladies at Ihe 
Bengal Secretariat in connection with the appeal 
for commutation of sentence passed on Kharg 
Bahadur SiDgh at the High Court Session 
The deput-vion insisted of Miss Lloyd" 
Assistant Secretary, Europoean Association Mrs' 
Lanka Bose niece of Aurndmdo Ohose of Saroi 
Nalini Association . Miss Jyotirmayee Ganguly of 
-Son.™ Protection L-asue : Jin, Lat.U Shose “ 
ann Mrs K L Boy Chandbnn Mr Moberlev 
while pointing out the difficulty in reversmir th» 
High Court decision premia! to S 5 
His Excellency the Governor the case for recoi? 
sidermg the matter u 

A public meeting has also bee „ b , d 
already under the auspices oi the All-Bengal 
loung Men s Asroeiatror, In organs pnbl,‘ 
opininn on tho question o[ protection of 
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helpless women and to consider the duties 
of the young men of Bengal in view of the 
putrid condition of a section of Calcutta 
society brought to light by the case of 
khadga Bahadur Singh The chair was 
fittingly taken by Srunati Sara! a Devi, 
Opening tho proceedi gs Mr Knshnakumar 
41 « p t ,e p Bf r setic septuagenarian secietaiy of 
the Womens Protection Society, said that he was 
so mith impressed with the heioism of Lharag 
Baha lur Slug that his desire was that a statue 
stionia te erected in Calcutta to instil into the hearts 
ot imoj men his idealism an l to urge them to 
emulate his nolle example He knew what the 
lumsliment would be for the mission that he 
underto k and this had been proved by the 
sot 'll. . Proceeding Mr Muter 

Wmm* Bahadur sainfi ed his hie for 
ThJ, n 7 ,he ho ?, nu J r Ihe womanhood of Bengal 
Thej h„d assemlled there to woiship him who 
w?« V -1 e ? a iV he liero of lhe Mruggle and 

toauton' 1 had been an ey °-°P ener to goad them 

A Na * rem,ndod the audience 
that the object of the meeting was to organise 
public opinion against the wicked traffic 
in nnnor girls exhorted the young men 
and the press to help the organisation and 
npiciltd to people of all nationalities to 
exert heir utmost to get the release of the 
noble lieri hhadga Bahadur Singh 
Q ltl „f, r , ^ a J jundia a classmate of 
bitigh i aid a high tnbuto to hts friend 

hicK eriZ, f 8 h Tr m 03 an ldeal,st of the 
highest order He appealed to tho audience 
to organise rescue homes for helpless gu | 3 
Mr Bepin Chandra Pil paid t s, t Khir-tir 

S h cV y Ur I?" * r ra !i and n »«'-Joahle at asteT^ 

Hliv ha 

w Uhl * a , p,eacd , tlm Rojal nardm 

lh.at d thu °w b lT n i d t?, ,J ^ 1 He wid 

Ucn l rutn.t aLm ptC! ^ nt tKV ' Ul,,Q h-d 

WTdfi - s v>V« «“ .TVK 

lu <1 j D t«, DOn n c i,e ' ^ »io clear duty of the 
Ot tho Crow n^tn intontn. aa< V lie wpivseatatiro 
the prm^t i fo V' e luat '*- r ,u rxiend 

tut a, amiuto tS ,b^n lU1 nen-yor a favour 

“J Ou£u“r “A'ttffiar* “*** ot m '“ 1 

i v Pendent la conclusion mado an 

tin ip 1 *P ,Ha * to 1140 young men to purify 
""■* ‘h ’tight S 
Cih»it4tl K tf 0 * 4 0,1 S m * b * country Sho 

»lm» h.id to » ‘ * cUo °' 

lulfrcuuulrj comiaoa 


Ihe following resolutions were passed — 
That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
places on reioid i*s high admiration and deep 
sense of appieciation of the heroism and the noble 
spirit of sell sacrifice displayed by Khaiag Bahadur 
bingh m vindicating the honour of the trampled 
womanhood 

Tnat this meeting places on record it considered 
opinion that His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
should exer i*e the Royal prerogative of pardon la 
the rase of Kbarag Bahadur Sin 0 h 

That this meeuog ex pi esses its indignation and 
abhorrence of the social evils prominently brought 
to the public eye in connection with the rase of 
Kharag Bahadur Smgh and calls upon all men and 
women particularly the younginen of Bengal, to do 
their utmost to combat these evils 

lhat this meeting appoints a Sub-committee to 
fake ntceccary steps for Becunng the paidon of 
Kharag Bahadur Smgh 


Ihe Eighteen Pence Rupee 
The Eighteen Pence Rupee is now 
legally an accomplished fact It was a 
well fought battle and the opposers of the 
new ratio lost by a very small majority 
only Still the victory of the eighteen 
pencers does not prove that they have 
been right Those who opposed the new 
ratio argued that it was an unnatural 
arnngement and that it would only increase- 
the trade of foreign exporters Sir Basil 
has, of course, ex plaiued that tho rupee 
having nothing to do with silver and bilog 
only n token, the question of natural and 
unnatural ratios did not arise at all Fir- 
meily tho rupee represented a certain quan- 
tity of gold, now it will repicsent a 
littlo m >re of that metal And ho 
would see that tho rupee docs tn fact buy and 
sell for tins quantity of gold Solely ou this 
ground Sir Basil would not have been 
justihed m changing tho valno of tho currency , 
for when the rupee is not actually a gold 
C)lu but is merely a tokon ( a note printed 
on silver ) he could of course make it re- 
present any quantity 0 f gold at any tune 
by manipulating its quantity aud by exchaifi- 
ing gold for rupets at any ratio But 
what was the occasion to do so ? Supposing 
one could inrreaso tho gold value of the 
rupeo by effecting deflation and by sale 
of gc Id, would one bo justified in so doing 
i lhe , n . l "‘' ro wpecUti. u» 

of MK'.I good through tho I.roccduro ? Mo-t 
cortoinltr cot tho thing would ho .11 tho 
nio o unjM.h.blo it them «ero any tuk, o£ 
social losri iuvohid m it 
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Sir Basil has donbtless explained the gold- 
rupee idea very clearly and shown how we 
should be paying the same quantity tn gold 
for the pound sterling now as before His 
explanation suggests as if the most important 
item on the programme was the paying of a 
certain quantity of gold for a certain number 
of pence. As a matter of fact the most 
important items were the (1) Contraction of the 
volume of the rupee currency, (2> the artificial 
Check to our exports and (3) stimulus to 
onr Imports, the <41 redistribution of wealth 
and income involved in putting up the 
purchasing power of the rupee and the 
various corollaries to the above. Had Sir 
Basil attempted, with his attempt to revaluate 
the rupee in terms of pence and gold a 
revaluation in terms of the new rupee of 
all properties and incomes we would have 
had less to put forward as grievance But 
even then the contraction of the votarae of 
the currency would have brought in a 
period of falling prices — something very bad 
for the economic health of society 

But as things stand now, the widely 
circulated and distributed rupees will assume 
a new power (value) all of a sudden Holders 
of money bonds (Government papers etc.) 
and money incomes will now be entitled to 
a larger share of the social wealth and 
income at the cost of those who hold actual 
property (not claims put down in terms of 
money) and live by selling goods. 

S ,r Basil is a great financier With 
favourable monsoons to back him up 
J 1 ® found it easy to hold that 

the de facto ratio now has been for some 
time nearer 18d. than Kid by a good margin 
Quite tnie, but with a couple of bad years 
it would be just the other way about Shall 
we then (may that time be far off') have a 
further change ? 

In our opinion the time was not yet npe 
for any fixing of the exchange If the de 
facto ratio was really 18d to the rupee (was 
it so without tampering ?) there was no 
hurry to fix it legally at that The test of 
tune w not carried out in a few months As 
to the discussion about pnce levels changing 
and assuming stability at I8dto the rupee , w| 
must say the argument has all along appeared 
unsupported by proper statistics and hence, 
we have nothing to say on the point 

Altogether the whole affa.r reminds one 
Z *- h ° \ eI kno ™ “J*Dg Marry in a hurry, 
repent at leisure ^ q 


E B R Demonstration Trains 

A public meeting was recently held in 
Calcutta at which the work done by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway Demonstration Tram 
was explained by Mr A K Sen, Publicity 
Superintendent of that Railway He said in 
part — 

The primary object of the undertaking was to 
assist m the publicity work of the nation building 
departments Industrial schools Government agn 
cultural farms co-operative institutions of different 
kinds, veterinary hospitals anti malarial ortamsa- 
''°ns all exist at different centres but their spheres 
of mil ience are altogether restricted The Indus 
tne* Department are ready to indicate half a score 
different wavs by which any able-bodied man can 
easily earn from Rs 30 upwards per month bv his 
own nnaided effort, and yet the corridors of onr 
Traffic Managers office are thronged daily bv 
crowds of unemployed young men clamour ng for 
jobs worth Rs. 2o to 30 a month More propaganda 
work required by all these nation building denwt 
3«£ Havmg realised this the Traffic Manager 

?L th p M B S y n8° nce . ,vpd , the ldea of inviting 
the Public Health Agriculture Industries Crf 
Vetenaar y a °d Education Departments 
rnmm G ove ™ ment of Ben «> aa d the radian Tea Cess 
Committee to join in arranging a tram fitted ud as 
a moving exhibition and manned by competent , 
monstratore and lecturers The train started on 
and burned to Cakutta on 
the 23rd March Dartng this time it visited 30 
Room at each ol which It drew huge crowds 
A day was spent ateach station the train remaining 

which an open air meeting was hell at tohi^K 

del ' v , e redand educative cinemateraph 

ul™ a i nd lantern slides shown to the pubhc 

S^SS5.!S* ,h ” 'wal Population 

as a resalt of which donations of land and money 
2mK 0, 9i® ed >*, Pubhc-spinted men ™ seS 
stat ons for establishing veterinary hospitals and 
SffifiS, \ ttt i ona At a , conservative es ?m 8t e 
150000 people have seen the tram nd attended iho 
BKTO We believe that ft “y the firaf 
effort of its kind m India and m a sen.e 2, 
effort ot ,ta hmd anywhere ” tto 6rst 

A pleasing feature of thu work was the 

Sot l,le ° br Mles a " the 

The experiment has been successful The 
example of the E B R. should bo f„ll 
by the other railways, and demons 
Iran, should be a regular feature ^ 


Indian Legislators and “If isbkama Karma” 
Doing the present budget sc,s„„ .. 
Indian provincial and central i/ ’i , lc 
have inflicted many defeats on tho legislators 
and central Governments Bot 
have been generally fruitless The 
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meats continue to go on as usual is if 
nothing has happened to disturb the even 
tenor of their way Our victorious legis- 
lators also go on with their work from year 
to year as if nothing has happened to ruffle 
their equanimity This shows that the 
legislatures have enabled them thoroughly to 
master the doctrine of ‘msbkama karma”, 
or work without desire for fruit, which is 
taught in the Oita, which lays down 
"Ear many eba adhikars te ma phaleshu 

ladachana ” , “You have only the right to 
work, but never to its fruits ” 

We have been critics of Hie ‘Reforms” 
all along The time has come now to perceive 
our mistake and retrace our steps The legis- 
latures were instituted as schools of “mshkaraa 
karma,’ for the elect of our people We 
venture, therefore, humbly to point out that 
Mahatma Gandhi should not have included 
in his programme of Non-co-operation the 
boycott of the Councils 


The Budget Dabates 

It would of course be methematically 
maccurate to say that the cuts and 
amendments proposed in the provincial 
legislative councils and the central 

legislature have been absolutely without any 
result. But the provincial and central 
Governments have given effect to the proposals 
of their opponents only when these did not 
run counter to their policy and interests 
They remain masters of tho situation as before 
This is very humiliating and discouraging 
to our elected representatives For years 
have they and their electors consoled them- 
selves with the moral effect” of the victories 
gained, though no substantial results have 
rr >> k 0 Satisfied with the ' moral 

effect for over would be to live in a fool’s 
paradise Let those who can and like, go on 
with debating, moving amendments, carrying 
resolutions, inflicting defeats on the Govern- 
ment, and so on But there shonld cer- 
tainly be an organised body of capable men 
who are to concentrate their efforts on 
securing the ono thing needfnl, which is the 
essence of self government, namely, a change 
in the constitution which will enable the voice 
ot the representatives of the people inevitably 
to prevail. If wo can have a new constitution 
making this provision along with other im- 
provements on the present constitution, so 
much tho better If not, let the present 


constitution bo amended in the direction 
desired Without such a change, all oar 
effirts in the legislatures practically become 
valueless 


Government’s Reliance on the Army 

The reply given by Earl Wmterton to a 
question asked in Parliament, to the effect 
that the Government of India would, if 
necessary, increase military expenditure what- 
ever the political consequences of such a step 
might be, shows the British rulers’ contempt for 
Indian public opinion The elected Indian 
legislators and Indian newspapers have been 
insisting year after year that military ex- 
penditure should be curtailed The reply to- 
this public demand is that it would be in- 
creased, if thought necessary, whatever the- 
political consequences might be Whether it 
would be necessary to do so, would, of course* 
be decided by the British bureaucrats who 
govern India ; and from the statement made 
officially m the Legislative Assembly that the 
expenditure on the army had reached almost 
the lowest point and the almost sneering 
tone in which the Inchcape Committees 
maximum figure of fifty crores was referred 
to, it is clear that there would be little hesitation 
felt in spending more money on the army m 
years to come The meaning of the ‘political 
coosequences” referred to by Earl Wmterton 
is also plain British bureaucrats like himself 
are not afraid of political discontent in India. 
For they know that a few Indian leaders are 
against armed rebellion from political, moral 
and spiritual considerations and all the fore- 
most leaders consider such rebellion impracti- 
cable. These British rulers have also taken 
note of the Civil Disobedience Committee’s 
conclusion that mass civil disobedience in the 
whole of India or any province 'was impracti 
cable Communal dissensions and riots are also 
secretly felt to be one of the bulwarks of 
British rale in India And if the worst comes 
to the worst, there is the army officered by 
Britishers to deal drastically with all symptoms 
of discontent and unrest. 


“The Fellowship” 

A new organisation, named "the Fellowship” 
has been brought into existence to fight tho 
evil of communalism and racial conflict 
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It u so tim»tjr a? t> hxva came m tho couro 
of natural evolution Its obj ets aro — 

“Cultivation of a spirit of rovorcnco fir 
all religions and cultures. through sym- 
pathetic study an! understanding and ipiri- 
ttnl appreciation of their special contributions 
to tho religious lifo and evolution of umver- 
sal humanity, and 

“Co-operation among members of different 
faiths and cultures in tha pursuit of tho 
universal religious ideal of loro of hod and 
femco of man " 

We are in full sympathy mth these 
objects. 

* Th<* new organisation counts , among its 
adherents distinguished followers of all 
tho historic faiths, including men liho 
Kaliodranath Tagore, J C, Bose \bul 
K'alam AzaJ. Uircndranath I)atta Bepm 
Chandra Pal, Abram Khan, S. K Ditto, 
Wahed Ilos-am, Father Shore, Pr'fe*sor 
Tarapurwala, D I* hhaitan AniganW 
Dharmapala, etc. In addition t) tho imugaral 
meeting another has been already lu Id at 
which appropriate speeches weto roado by 
followers of different faiths Other means 
will also bo adopted for promoting tho 
objects of the new society 


Joint Electorates 

If representative government is to bear full 
fruit in India, there should bo no communal 
electorates, no communal representative* Tho 
next best arrangement is to rt'prvo a 
number of seats for particular religious 
communities who want communal repre*enta 
tion, with the proviso that their represents 
lives aro to bo elected by electorates con- 
sisting of voters belonging to all communities. 
This would necessitate the cultivation of the 
goodwill and tviomKbip wt all oosmuavtivs 
on the part of the communal candidates Somo 
Muealmau leaders, assembled in confercnco 
at Delhi, havo tentatively decided in favour of 
such mixed electorates on certain conditions , 
C{Th bind is to bo made a separate province 
with a legislative council, etc. , tho Ifeforms 
aro to bo introduced in tho N -W F 
Province , in Bengal and tho Punjab seats 
aro to bo given to tbo Musalmans and 
tho Hindus in proportion to their population , 
and in tho other provinces minorities, whether 
Hindu or Moslem aro to havo cijunl 
concessions as regards tho number ot seats 
Wo would support tho idea of joint 
G6-17 


electorate*, as lessoning tbo evil of cjjniuuil 
representation, on one of t c-mditioj* 
nam'd/ cither that mijonbc* and dll iimarttiot 
demanding tho same are t> havo ciat* allotted 
them in all proviuccs in proportion to their 
numbers with out any coica>*ion my where tJ 
w> ommtinit) or that cmciistus aro tJ bo 
nuJo 1 1 all niiiijrities m all provinces including 
tho Punjab, lhagaf. Stud (if mado » scparito 
province) and \ W F Politico ( if the 
Ittforra-. bo introduced there and there bo in 
con c juenco a legiihtiio cvuocil created there) 

Is tho province wiu.ro there aro legis- 
lative councils aio at prevent constituted 
Hindus aro m a minority only in II ngal 
and tho Punjab and tho Mtualunns are* in a 
minority everywhere cd o Therefore tho 
condition that seats aro to bo allotted in 
priportion t> tlm num rical strength of tho 
c immunities tn Bengal and tho Punjab 
without inv cincc si »a to minoritie*. and 
that conces-ions aro to bo tiulo to tho 
minorities in all tho other provinces means 
that where Hindus aro in a minority, they 
am to havo no cmcetwiou, but who to 
Musalmans aro in a minority, they arc to 
havo concession*. 

It is also to bo noted that tho present 
voting streu„th of tho Munlnnn-. in Bengal 
h not greater than that of tho Hindus If 
literacy were mado a rjualilication for tho 
franchise, tho voting strength of Musilunns 
would bo very much less than that of Hindus 
in Bengal And Mr Aslioko ChittorjCQ his 
shown in this roviow from ren*us statist!*.*, 
that \f tinner sal ailull suffrage it ere »/<- 
trodnred m this prut mce, Mi tv d met tut uoull 
not hate a greater toting strength than the 
other conmumttes combined tho mson 
being tho higher mortality among Modems 
of certain ages Tor all thc-iQ reisius, it 
would bo very unjust If in Ikngil Moslems 
Vitro rvscw & m vjavAj sA ■wAiAy on th© 

ground that they havo among them i larger 
number of infants, children, ami boys and 
girls 

Tho N-M. F Provinco may havo 
all tho paraphernalia of (ho He forms, 
Including a legislative council, ministers, etc.’ 
if it can meet tho expenso involved without 
assistance Irom ho Central Government 
which in tho long run meins assistant! 
from tho other provinces, which all reuuno 
more monoy than thoy can at present iai*o 
by taxation 

Sind may also bo mado a siparato provinco 
ou tho umo condition But important classes 
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of Sindhis have already raised their voice 
against the proposed separation from Bombay 
One of the reasons why Moslems want 
the changes for tho N-W F Province and 
Sind is that m both the regions "Moslems 
are in a decided majority 


Physically Defective Children 
Wo read in The Inquirer of London 
„ , l ^ he „ Duches . 9 Athol] in reply to a question 
in tho Hooso of Commons, stated that there are 
now not more than 3 j areas in which the local 
appear to have nude no provision for 
pnjsicallj defective children.’ 

Hero in India ono should ask in how many 
areas the local authorties hate made provision 
for physically defective children Are there 
-v dozen such areas in this vast country, 
which is equal to Europe minus Russia ? 


The Shivaji Tercentenary 
The celebration in tho Bombay Presidency 
of Shl '“ u «»o founder 
01 tho Mantba Empire, rcmiuds us how not 
many years ago such celebrations 

jri“ J. l“ vo . bcc “ lotll '4 upon ns seditious, 
bootor! c ' r lo ° kcd " po “ “ a tlec - 

llts ccoius shono not only in military 

traUon'“l, T bUl ,“l so m adimnZ 
tr.lion In rclifious toleration and in his 
chiralrous reatasnt ot women prisoners, ho 
was far in ndvcuco of his ago. For all 
thee reasons, bo is entitled to our homage " 


Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Bntish Empire, Bulgana, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Esthoma, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Lettonia, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croates and Slovenes, Spam, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States 
of America. The last is not a member 
of the League of Nations and does not con 
tribute anything towards its expenses 

The following countries have appointed 
National Delegates to the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co operation, India has 
not — 

Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Cuba Czechoslovakia 
Denmark, Equador, Esthoma, Finland, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, Irish 
Free State, Luxemburg, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, Venezuela. 

Tho Bntish Government of India cannot 
and will not appoiut truly “National* Indian 
Committees of Intellectual co-operation, nor 
can it or will it appoint truly 'National* 
Indian Delegates to tho International Institute 
In’ellectual Co operation 
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expenditure 0 ! 11 VO 62,000 rupees the police 
department absorb* Rs 18887000 which is 
nearly one-fifth that whereas for fighting 
malaria in the whole of Bengal Rs SOOOO 
has be^n provided Rs 60000 are to be 
spent for constructing a residence for the 
magistrate m Pabna that for providing 
potable water in the whole of Bengal tvo 
and a half lakhs are to bo spent but four and 
a half hlhs are to bo spent for tho five 
divisional commisaionersbip which were re 
commended to be abolished by the Rc 
trenchment Committee 

What is of greater importance than 
these detailed criticisms is tho fact that oven 
if the wisest and moat patriotic Bengali bad 
full control over pablio expend tare in 
Bengal he could not, with the pres ot 
revenues of the provinc'’ have made decent 
allotments for all the nation bmldiog de 
partments 

This is more or less true of all the provin 
ces, but perhaps truer of Bengal than of 
any of the other major provinces This nil be 
plam from tho following statement of the 
population o! some of the provinces and 
their estimated income for 1927 8 
Province Population in 1921 Income or 
1927-8 m Rs 


Bengal 4669o 536 107339000 

Madras 42 3i8 985 1C54SOOOO 

Bombay 19348°10 150800000 

U P 45375787 129450000 

Panjab 20 6350‘ > 4 111300000 

C P Berar 13 912760 56376000 


Bengal has a larger population than any 
other province With less than half its 
population Bombay has about 50 per cent 
more income With less than half its popa 
lation the Panjab has a larger income With 
less population Madras has 50 per cent more 
income With less population the If P has 
a larger income With less than one- 
third its population C P and Berar have 
more than half its income. Tho comparison 
is made only for the purpose of showmg 
that Bengal, with her present income could 
not under any circumstance spend per head 
of ber population as much on tho nation 
building departments like sanitation edu 
cation industries agriculture eta, as 
the other major provincis. Wo neither say 
nor suggest that any province has been 
grasping or unjust to Bengal Every 
province is fully entitled to more than its 
present income. 


The comparative smallness of Bengal s 
public income is not due to infertility or 
any such similar cause. A region where 
agriculture and other industries and trade 
cannot flourish cannot be so thickly popu 
latod as Bengal is The reason why the 
public exchequer of Bengal baa not got 
enough money for her purposes is to be 
found in the main recommendations of 
“tho authors of tho Reforms that land 
roienue irrigation excise and judicial stamps 
should bo completely provincialized and 
that income tax and general stamps Bhould 
become central beads of revenue 


Now Bengal pays a fat larger amount 
as income-tax than any other province it was 
Rs 5 54 73933 in 1 j 24 25 the latest year for 
which figures are given in latest tho Statistical 
Abstract, as iga nst Rs 4 03 1 7 094 paid by 
Bombay Rs 17^43 879 paid by Burma and 
Rs 1 29,99 o55 paid by Madras But income 
tax goes to the Central Gove3mnont On tho 
other hand tho total land revenue paid by 
Bengal is n uch less than that paid by 
Madras Bombay U P Punjab and Burma 
and land revenue is a provincial head of 
income As for tho other sources of provin 
cial income there is little irrigation in 
Bengal compared with some other provinces 
and tho total excise receipts of Bengal aro 
less than half of those of Bombay 
and of Madras being for the year 

1924 2o Madras Rs 4 90 64 413, Bombay Ks 
4 ’684 8*6 and Bengal Rs 201 17 030 As 
matters stand the people of Bengal can 
add to the income of their Government by 
(0 drinking moio liquor and consuming 
more drugs liko gaDja, opium etc. and ( 11 ) 
by becoming more litigious and thereby 
increasing the incomo from judicial stamps 
We are not sure whether the bureaucracy 
want us to take these steps Probably 
they do For income tax we cannot appro 
pnato the revenue from jute we cannot 
appropriate the land revenue wo cannot 
increase 0 vmg to the Government s Permanent 
Settlement Ihere remains irrigation Many 
districts of Bengal such as Birbhum Bankura 
eta people requ re irrigation But, badly not 
having control over their Go vernm eat they can not 
compel it to provide means of irrigation So 
unluckily we can fill the Bengal public 
t =d t° overflowing mainly by becoming 


opium smokers 


opium caters 
ganja smokers and litigants 

S32&** 
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such activities to tho lost of their ability, 
with due caution and by selecting 
honest and capable workers. Thu is tho first 
and moat important thing to be done It is 
difficult but not beyond tba power o! 
Allahabad. 

The second thing is to give accurato and 
unexaggerated bat adequate publicity to all 
Allahabad happenings and doings. It 13 year* 
ago that we u ed to seethe Pioneer daily Ono 
difference which wo noted between it and 
tho Madras and Calcutta Indian-owned dailies 
was that it was tho exception rather than 
tho rulofor tho issues of tho former to have a 
local column and to publish local nows, etc 
Perhaps m this respect, its practico remains 
unchanged Th» other English daily of 
Allahabad is The Leader It is very rarely 
that we tee its daily edition . hut we do te 
during our annual or six monthly visits to 
that city On a recent usit wo wore glad 
to »eo that the paper had got offices specially 
constructed for it. But its local column and 
iU local news service and publicity arrrange 
meats for local doings appear to remain un 
changed Surely along-standing propcrouscon 
cern which can build premises for itself can 
also keep a few news gatherers, reporters, etc 
That would bo good business too But what 
we are hero concerned with is that 
Allahabad should convince tbo outside public 
by proper publicity arrangements that sho is 
no mean city, that she is not a sleepy hollow 
Ancient historic claims aro good to their 
way But ancient history alono cannot 
convince anjbody that, eg, the capital of the 
Indian Empire should bo transferred to 
Pataliputra or that tho greatest Indian 
Universities ought to bo removed to tho 
ancient sites of 5alanda aod Tallin 


Beethoven Centenary 
In our March issuo wo announced the 
centenary of tho great musical hero Beetho- 
ven, We are glad to hnd that in Calcutta tho 
students of the University were the first to 
express their sinccro and enthusiastic 
admiration for the noble life of Beethoven 
and attempted to organise a fitting celebration 
in his honour But they bad rather a 
cruel surpnso in store* for them While 
they could find a hall for bolding 
it3 memorial meeting and could oalist 

several names of persons — Indian ladies aod 
gentlemen of culture, to take part in tho 


celebration, they could not discover 
any individual or group of Europeans, sufficient- 
ly enthusiastic about tho great musical 
genius, to tafco the initiative in arranging a 
symbolical music ritual giving an idea 
of tho phenomenal creations of tho master 
composer This brings painfully to our 
mind how ver> poorly European culture and 
art aro repre'ented by tho colonial English 
with tliur colossal philistinism 

Wo learn with great pleasure that Mon 
Jtomam Holland is going to participate in 
tho grand centenarj celebration of his hero 
to bo held in Vienna in the last week of March 
and that bo has been honoured by a request 
from the organisers to deliver a message 
personally on tho occasion Wo hope to 
give details of tho celebration later ou 
mean's h.tl<j wo puot M RoUiodt tuhuto 
to "Beethoven tho spiritual hero 


Canada s Chinese Policy 
An Oiulct Lesson von India 

Though tbo Chinese situation has changed 
sioco February yet tho following clipping 
from the Ncio Yoik Tunc* will show that 
Canada did not think it necessary to send 
troops to China thougli India was forced to 
do so 

Ottawa. Ont lob 10 —Premier Mackcnno lung 
docs not think that the situation calls for the send 
tag of Canadian forces to Shanghai ho told Par- 
liament today Shoutd tho situation change he 
gaid ho will consult Parliament before taking 
action 

His statement follows 

Tho protection of life, aod property in any 
country, whether of nationals or of aliens is 
primarily tho duty of the Government of that 
country Of Jato civil war in China now of 
several j ears’ duration has included tho difficulty 
of insuring that protection and the evacuation of 
certain interior areas by foreign residents lias been 
considered an advisable precaution At tho fiamo 
time it must bo recognized that tho loss of hto 
by foreigners in these years of disturbance has been 
cxtraordinauly small bo far as is known only 
one citizen has been kilted Tho existence ot n 
political motive in that case whirh occurred in 
June. 192C was not fully established and tho 
murderer was shot immediately by Chinese 
soldiers 

Canada is m full sympathy with tho desire of 
tho Chinese people to secure control of their own 
destiny hmuc J w regard to tho safety of tho 

•m nf the c hin^3S l0 thl% d rSent n JaC 

ahst movement is directed, not against tho liv« 
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or private rights of foreign residents but against 
the special privileges or the measure of control 
over Chinese affa rs exercised by foreign countries 
as regards extraterritoriality, customs concessions 
and other matters 

Canada has not in the past had any part m 
shaping or maintaining the policy of acquiring 
such rights or privileges in China and has had no 
part in the recent negotiations for their adjustment 
The Canadian Government is however id full 
sympathy with the British Foreign Secretary’s 
announced policy of going as far as possible to 
meet the legitimate aspirations of the Chinese 
nation ’ and believes that this course is both lust 
and test adapted to insure pro*ection of life ana of 
religious and business interests 

Under these circumstances it is not consulted 
that it would serve any useful purpose to propose 
dispatching Canadian forces to China If the sit- 
uation shou'd change the Government will take the 
earliest opportunity of consulting with Parliament 
as to the appropriate course to pursue ’ 

It is to be noted that neither before nor 
after the sending of Indian troops to China 
was the so called parliament of India given 
any opportunity to pionounco any opinion on 
the subject 


gives the lie to the statement of Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia so far as it relates to 
India For, it plainly means that the 
‘Indian” delegation must adopt such an 
attitude as would promote British interests 
abroad and that the advancement of the 
cause of India is not its sole or ma n 
concern It is to be hoped, Mr. S R Das 
appreciates the compliment paid to hts 
country by the selection of himself by the 
Government to make known this humiliating 
truth to the Legislative Assembly and the 
public 

Are the 1 Indian” delegates to the Inter- 
national Economic Conference and other 
similar League conferences appointed on the 
understanding that they are to consult British 
interests? We have heard at Geneva fiom 
a reliable source that the “Indian” delegates 
to the League Assembly are supplied with 
certain instructions by the Government of 
India 


India’s Representation in the League 
of Nations 

Wo read in the new edition of Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia, Yol vi, p 571 2 — 

League marked an impor- 
^ the constitutional relationship 

2*3° Br ' t,sh Empire in that the four self- 
S^Tn^l aion8 i Caaada Austral” South 
A j nca - , an “ Newzealand and also India were 
admitted as full members of the lS wUh 
complete liberty to act and tote tflbZu chose in 
opposition to the British delegation ’ [Italics ours ] 
Falsehood becomes more dangerous when 
it is adulterated with a little truth It is 
theoretically true that I D dta has been ad- 
mitted as a full member of the League, 
but it is absolutely false that the delegates 
sent in her namo by the British Government 
2rti.J\u hlW0 ? ompleto 1,bert y ^ act and 
nL? i j , y , choose in opposition to the 
British delegates What makes the falsehood 
more glaring is that a British servant of 
iKn J S 1 „ Go f e , rnment IS chosen to lead 
lDd ' an delegation and onr elected 
not haf0 oven an indirect 
voice in the choice of the delegates. Tho 

Uw ° n u wblch 5Ir * S R- Das, the 

. Mcmbcr \ has hitherto opposed tho 
SdSwM 0t , a ° lDd,an t0 lead the 

eRall0n ’ ,3 1Lat lBd,0I i 3 are not 
.ud'Cicntly cootcrcant -nth tho foremn policy 
Bnush Imperial Government This 


‘Oppressed Nations' Congress 

The Searchlight of Patna has printed an 
account of the first session of the Inter- 
national Congress against Colontal Oppression 
and Imperialism which was held at Brussels 
from 10th to 15th February It appears to 
have been a great success 

Amongst the important personalities who took 
part in the deliberation and proceedings of the 
Congress were Messrs S 0 Davis (Miners’ 
federation) George Lansburv M P Fenner 
Brookwav M P Bccket, M P Bridgeman M. P 
Miss ’V*kinson M P and many other members 
of the Independent Labour Party, Henn Barbusse 
vr ranee) Edo Fimmen Secretary of tho Inter- 
national Transport Workers (Holland) , Dr 
Helene Stocker Prof Gold Schmidt Prof 
ineoaer I essing , Ledobour. JL R Muonzenburg, 

K J Vasconcelos. ex-Munster of Public Instruc- 
“P- Mexico , Mighom Member of the Chamber 
5? Deputies Italy, Dr. Marteaux, Member of the 
Lnamber of Deputies, Belgium, Hsiung Kwang 
buan (Official Representative Canton Government) , 
Liau (Kuo Mm Tang Party, Canton) and several 
$ 1 r ?r India was represented by Pandit Jawahar 
« i Nehru (Delegate of L N Congress) and Prof 
Barkatulla. V. Chattopadbyaya, T Sin ha and A. C 
f* XHambiar, representing various Indian organisa- 
tions in Europe and America 

Amongst prominent persons -who sent their 
greetings to tho Congress can bo mentiened Prof 
hmstem (Germany) llotnam Holland (trance) 
aiatutma Gandhi and Mme, Cama (the aged leader 
of the Indian 1-rccdoni Movement, Parts), The 
telegraphic greetings of Mrs. Sun-Yat Sen and 
onnnivas Ajangar were received with tremendous 
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cheeia and applause as they were read out m the 
meeting 

Important items on the agenda of the 
Congress were — 

1 Openiug addresses 2 Imperialism and its 
consequences in the colonial and semi colonial 
countries. 3 Imperialism and the dangers of wars 

Co-operation between the national liberation 
movements in tha oppressed countries and the 
labour anti imperialist movements in the imperialist 
countries 5 Co-ordination of the national eman 
creation movements with the labour movements 
o! all countries colonial as well as imperialist, 
0 Establishment of a permanent world wide orga 
nisation linking up all forces against imperialism 
and colonial oppression 

So far as India is concerned Pandit Jawahar 
lal Nehru in his opening speech narrated a 
brief history of British rule m India and 
concluded with the remark — 

,, I d? submit (hat the exploitation of India by 
tne British is a tamer for other countries that 
are being oppressed and exploited (Applause) It 
is an urgent necessity for you that we ga n our 
freedom The noble example of the Chinese 
nationalists has tilled us with hope and we ear 
nestly want, as soon a3 we can to be able to 
emulate them aDd follow in their foot steps 
(Applause) We desire the fullest freedom mter- 
naiiy for our country not only of course, internally 
but the freedom to develop such relations with 
our neighbours and other countries as we may 
desire. It is because we think that this Interna 
txonal Congress affords us a chance of this co- 
operation that we welcome it and greet it 


y°S“«t“rLfr l E °‘ !l ‘ Sl1 ,mper,aIls ” 

The formation of a ‘League against 
Imperialism and for National Independence 
is said to be one of the most important 
achievements of the congress. 

lts const ' tutloa aI1 organisations 
. trade , unions and persons who lead an 
earnest struggle against capitalist and imperialist 
? 0[ninatl0D for the self determination of all nations 
J' "hf'S 31 . ! ber 1 l> ° f »'I Monies for the 
equal right or all classes and all Dersnnq Khali 
be allowed to, be affiliated to the ffife. The 

m^Pans^In °t f hR he \v Le i KU0 p 111 now be S'tnated 
*r u the.. Working Committee of the 
League Lansb lry Eimmen iluenzenbenr Barbusse. 
Nehru. Liau Senghor (V Africa) HatfadnKS 
and one delegate ‘rotn Latin America. have been 
elected as permanent members 

We value the proceedings of this congress, 
but value them only so far as they may 
help in molding world opinion That 
certainly would be no mean gain We write 
in this unenthusiastic tone because no 
sympathy from abroad should make us 
forget that, if we would be free, it is we 
wbo must honestly do the most difficult portion 
of the work that w 0 must make the utmost 
sacrifice that w e must make use of all the 
wisdom and capacity we possess and that we 
mnst never relax our efforts 


Again at the third day s sitting 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru. in the name of the 


jawanariai nerru. in the name of the 
muian delegation moved a resolution demanding 
•8 freedom for and withdrawal of the Brit sh 


complete ireeaom lor and withdrawal of the Brit st 
army of occupation from Indaa8 well as with 
arawal ol Indian troops from China, which was 
unanimously proposed by the Exec itive Committee 
°‘ the Congress Iu support of it ne made a 
snort and forceful speech and cited the example 
of Egypt which had not got real independence 
as long as the British army of occupation was 
stationed there 

The resolution was unanimously accented 

Mr Becket JI P read out a resolution formed 
m S ^rabined meeting of the Chinese lad an 
an ? British delegates, in which fight for complete 
independence where national forces so desire 
withdrawal of troops from China, refusal of war 
credits recognition of Canton Government direct 
action including strikes and the imposition of 
the embargo against transport of troops and 
munitions, have been demanded This resolution 
is s gnedby Lansbury Brockway Davis Manus, 
Nehra and^Limu ^ XnS ° n Crawford Stocks, 

T arther a combined declaration sgned by 
Indian and Chinese delegates to renew old cultural 
ties between the two countries and to carry on 


State Expenditure on Indian Education 

An American authority lias calculated on 
the basis of figures taken from the Indian 
educational report for 1924 25 that the 
Indian Governments educational expenditure 
is less than ten cents or about five annas 
per head of the population per annum for 
ipiFau and J 501 * 5 of educatl0n against 
„ * do,Iars ' « r ab °? fc fifty per capita per 
annum in the United States of America 
for public school education alone 


An Attack on Prof J Sarkar 

In the Bengal Legislative Conned there 
was recently a venomous attack on Prof 
Jadunath Sarkar Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University by Mr M \ t?™ i, 
w C Wordsworth, Vie PnnJSl, )[ r 
Presidency CoUego sod Iate' P „i5o!at,ng 
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Director of Public Instruction, who attached 
the “massing of official opinion’ in the 
Senate, said nevertheless that 

he had no sunpathy with 51 r. Roy’s attach on the 
Vice-Chancellor When a distinguished gentleman 
of Bengal whose fame was known far beyond the 
limits of India was prepared to u->e his leisure 
to serve tlic University, he thought, he was en- 
titled to their gratitude 

Mr JitendraLal Banerjeo gave a crushing 
Teply to Mr. 5r N Ray To bo appreciated, 
his speech should be read as a whole The 
mam points of his speech, summarised in 
tame language, are — Prof Sarkar has been 
accused of officialising the University Rut 
00 percent of Calcutta University Fellows 
are nominated by Government how can 
anybody further “officialise ' it 9 The 
University has its present constitution 
accordmg to an Act passed in the teeth of a 
fierce agitation led by Surendranath Baoerjca, 
but uith the help of Sir Am tosh 'tfulhcijce’ 
Hr Roy and his party now wanted a demo- 
cratic constitution, but what were they doing 
during the ten years of Sir Ashutosh’s Yice- 
Chaucellorship and the years following when 
they were in power 9 

What happened was thi3. So loDg as a particular 
patty was in power, so IodR as this uarl\ could 
get its own nominees accepts l by the Government, 
so long we never heard the least whisper of 
democratic '’onstitutioa for the Calcutta University 
Senate But now that another party is in power 
and that one clique has given placo to another, 
there is a fierce and sudden outburst of democratic 
real and fervour on the part of all aad sundry 

Ur Banerjee forgot to mention that Sir 
Astrotosh and his followers opposed even the 
partial democratisation of the University by 
Mr J 51 Basu’s Bill. 

It has heen said that the present Vvca- Chancel- 
lor is not emioent at all, but l cast my glance 
over the length and breadth of India and 1 ask 
where else shall we find such ripe scholarship, 
such massive industry and erudition, such keen 
critical end historical insight as we find in the 
present v ice Chancellor ? 

As for his being an official (he is no 
longer an official strictly speaking, as he has 
retired from Government service), Mr 
Banerjee pointed out that Sir Ashutosh, Sir 
E Oieaves and most other Vice Chancellors 
weTe officials As for the charge of 
officialising the University, Hr Banerjee 


proved to tho hilt, in detail, that “the charge 
was ns base as it was baseless”. ‘ 5lr* Sarkar 
has taken C3ro to sco that ovnry retiring 
fellow should bo replaced by another belong- 
ing to tho same category". Moreover, four 
Europeans havo been replaced by four 
Indians Tho Syndicate now contatns a 
smaller number of officials than before. As 
for Mr Sarkar being a nominated Vice- 
Chancellor, so has been overv previous Vice- 
Chancellor Mr Banerjeo concluded by 
saying 

Do not let U3 stultify ourselves bv heaping foul 
abu -,0 upon on*' who is of us, and for us, wuo t*.- 
longs to our %cry own and who is a credit anu 
glory to this university of ours. . 


Rangoon Ramakrislina Mission Savasraw 

During our recent visit to Rangoon we 
were glad to visit this excellent institution 
It deceives to bo helped very liberally by 



Rangoon Ramknshna ‘Mission Sevasram workers 
and Editor, The Model n 'Ifeueio 


all, as it is a philanthropic institution, and 
by us Indians in particular, as tho Indian 
labourers in and about Rangoon, when they 
fall ill, aro treated and tafeon care of here alonC 
practically. 
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r is the custom in this Congress that the 
presidents of the various Sections should 
deliver a Presidential address dealing 
TYith some aspect of the subject with which 
the Section deals that 19 of interest and 
those who are members 
j the Section and I have found the choice 
oi a Subject for ray address to you to-day 
a “alter of some difficulty In most cases 
a «ress such as this consists of a review 
the work dono or of advances in our 
Knowledge made during the past year or 
series of year? Some of you however 
“ay remember that in his Presidential 
address to this Section in 19*1 Dr 

bravely, of the Madras Museum gave 
admirable review of the history 
zoological .research in India in the past 
and as recently as 1923 Dr G Matthai of 
Jjauore University cho e as the snbject of 
nis address that branch of Zoology that for 
many years 1 as been ray particular study 
namely Oceanographic Research in Indian 
waters. It s true that le limited his 

summary to the period prior to the outbreak 
«t war in 1914 and that during the last few 
Tear* considerable war* has been carried out 
especially on board the HI MS. Investigator 
that has resulted id I think I may 
justly c)a m a not in« gnficant contribution 
p 0l J r knowledge but to deni in my 

i residential address to you to-day with this 
ranch of raeaich would inevitably result 
in my addre s becoming in the main a 
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summanr of my own work some of the results 
of which have already been published and the 
remainder will I hope before long appear 
in print in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal The results obtained 
will thus shortly be available to yon all tn 
extenso and a summary and discussion 
L ' h ?“ n r, wou d be , m e r ^y to anticipat. 
wbat I shall hope to tell you later Moreover 
an outline or summary of any one brand- 
of Zoological research can of necessity onh 
have any very great interest for and appeal 
to comparatively few namely to those wnc 
may for one reason or other be interested 
in that particular branch of learning or who 
may be engaged in research of a cognate 
nalore and I feel that a Presidential addreas 
Eb °t d .e d V i Wltb some aspect of zoological 
nork that lias a profound interest for yon 
all h(w there is ono topic that is of the 
rery greatest importance to ns whether our 
interest in Zoology is confined to the resea ch 
side or to the academic branch, and 'this 
is he very vital question of the study „f 
Zoology in India not in the Dash h,,> 
the future To day I p„ rpose 5^“^“ 
attention to this most important probtom 
a problem that is so important and , ™ 
vast that ,t will inevitably 5 S" , not only 
us traraed zoologists or those who 
lutnre may late np the study ofZatt- 
as a profes-ion and as Iheirlifes V„ ,, 

uhofe Sffi 
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a knowledge of zoology has hitherto been 
bat little realized. . tl 

Zoology can roughly be divided like tue 
territory of ancient Gaul into three parts 
The first of these is Taxonomy and Morpho 
logv and along with these goes the study 
or Zoological physiology, for, as you know, 
the physiology of an animal is often as specthc 
in its character as is the actual structure 
The second branch of Zoology is the 
study of Embryology and Genetics and the 
third great line of study is that of Ecology 
and Bionomics In my opinion it is this 
third branch that 13 the greatest of the three 
hut its study can only successfully follow 
on a correct taxonomy The first essential 
then of Zoology is a study of Taxonomy , 
and in order to form a true estimate of the 
position of any species in our scheme of 
classification of the animal kingdom taxonomy 
must be combined with the study of embryo 
logy and morphology and in certain case** 
aDd possibly far more often than has been 
the case m the past, with the study of the 
animals physiology and biochemistry Now 
it is in this sphere of taxonomic research 
that the Zoological Survey of India both 
can be and is only too willing to be of 
assistance to every zoologist throughout the 
whole of India It has been whispered to 
me that certain zoologists in this country 
though I hope that none such are present 
among you to day hold or at least held the 
opinion that the Zoological Survey of India 
is jealous of other zoological institutions. I 
would beg you if any of you still retain 
this belief to rid your minds of it once and 
for all We are and I speak for my colleagues 
lust as much as for myself not only willing 
but desirous of doing all that we can to 
help the bom fide students of zoology in this 
country and to improve as far as lies within 
our power, the various institutions that have 
grown up and I am glad to see are still 
growing up in India. The facilities that we 
can at the present time offer to research 
workers in our laboratories in Calcutta are 
limited , but I have room for at least six 
research, workers for four Zoologists and two 
Anthropologists and I should like to see 
these places occupied the whole year round 
The number of my colleagues in the Survey 
is but small aud it is therefore only in 
certain groups of annuals that we are at present 
able lo assist research workers directly by 
identifying for them specimens that they 
may have collected , but the Zoological Survey 
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of India - is in a position to be ablo to 
arrange with experts not only in ladta but 
all over the wo Id for the identification 
of any animal that may bo sent to- 
us , aud in this way we can honestly claim 
that wo are both able and willing to give- 
very material assistance The study of 
taxonomy will as the fauna of this country 
becomes more and more known, ceaso sooner 
or later, to have any very great attraction 
for the research worker , at the present 
time most of U3 have uilhj nilly to become 
taxonomists smeo in almost every group of 
animals that wo may wish to study our 
knowledge of the various species is still 
meagre, but I would impress on yon that 
the study of this particular branch should 
never be considered an end in itself It should, 
be regarded merely as the necessary prepara 
tion for wider, more interesting audi 
frequently more important studies. 

The study of Morphology and Comparative 
Anatomy in this country is in its infancy 
As some of you may know, there^have from 
time to time appeared in the “Records of 
the Indian Museum” papers dealing with 
this branch of study and I am glad to see- 
that there is in existence in India a movement 
for the production by what I may term a 
Committee of Professors in the various 
colleges of a series of monographs dealing- 
with tho detailed structure of some of the 
commoner and most typical animals in the 
various phyla though the idea underlying 
the inception of this senes appears to have- 
been the necessity of having standard works- 
for the purpose of teaching rather than any 
special interest that the members of this 
Committee took m the subject In Englandi 
and Europe as well as in America the study 
of "Morphology appears to be at the present 
time out of fashion and its place m zoologi 
cal research has been taken to a great extent- 
by the study of Genetics a movement that 
in England can be traced very largely to the 
influence and enthusiasm of the late Professor 
Bateson Tho study of Genetics is, doubtless 
important and it is apparently regarded as 
of particular importance by those who are 
engaged in such researches, indeed some 
enthusiasts go so far as to suggest if not 
actually to state in so many words that they 
and they only are real zoologists But it- 
appears to me though I may be underrating 
the full importance of the subject that this- 
branch of research at any rate as it is 
conducted at the present time can only 
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•sene to explain the mechanism of tho 
inheritance of discontinuous sanation, and 
no resold, however startling they may appear 
to be, can explain the mechanism of the 
inheritance of continuous variation,’ nhich, 
aa most, if not all field naturalists are con 
viDced. is the main line along which tho 
evolution of the animal kingdom has taken 
and still is taking place. 

fn India, as I havo already remarked wo 
are still in the stage in which Taxonomy 
must bo our first line of research but what 
of tho futuro ? Is there any reason why wo 
in this country should adopt tho outlook or 
the fashion as regards research of any or 
every other country * Wo havo in India 
our own fauna and our own problems and 
I would lilo to seo Indians building up their 
own typo of Zoology and of Zoological 
research worker My own outlook has 
doubtless, been largely influenced by and is 
the outcome of my experience as burgeoa 
Naturalist on tho “Investigator and I would 
put beforo you to-day a very strong plea 
for tho field worker and would impress upon 
you the paramount importance to this country 
of tlo study of Ecology and Bionomics. 
When onco wo havo succeeded in identifying 
the various composite factors in tho fauna 
of any gj on area, the next step in our lino 
of research should tako us out of tho labo- 
ratory into tho open country Wo must go 
out and study tho animals in their own 
surroundings , aod not only sbonld wo do 
so ourselves but wo must cncourago our 
siudenU to do likewise If wo do this we 
shall at onco find that tbo interest our 
stndenta take in tbeir studies will bo mcrea 
sed tenfold Dr Gravely recently told mo 
of his experience when ho took a party of 
students from tho Madras University down 
to Krutadai Island io the Golf of Mannar 
where there is a small field laboratory, (it 
cannot as yet bo said to bo a Marine Biolo- 
gical Station for it baa no permanent equip- 
ment but it serves an important purpose 
as a site where tho sfndy of manno animals 
in tbeir natural surroundings can bo carried 
out) as toon as theto students found them 
selves able to observe tho living animals in 
tho open in contrast to tho study of pre- 
served organisms m 11 o laboratory they 
exclaimfd “ Ob Sir wo did not know 
that Zoology could fco so interesting 
xt e study of the animal in ife natural 
babifat is more that totem! rg it 

is fascinating and [t is along tie a lines 


that zoologists not only can and will find 
tho most interesting work it is on these 
lines that they can help to raise zoology to 
tho ideal position to which it may m tho 
futuro attain of being tho greatest philan- 
thropic agent in tho world /oology lias up to 
(ho prerent timo been all too rarely called 
upon to assist in the solution of sorao of 
tho greatest problems that confront us m 
India, whether we aro concerned with tho 
food supply of tho millions of inhabitants 
or with their health and disease In other 
countries tho absoluto necessity of carrying 
out systematic investigations regarding tho 
Ecology aod Bionomics of tho marine fauna 
has resulted in the establishment of numer 
ous Jfarmo Biological stations and tho 
appomtroont of a largo stall of marinq 
Biologists frven in the litUo island of 

Ceylon this necessity has been recognised 
and the work earned out under tho Ceylon 
Government has resulted iu tho formation 
of a company to oxploit, by means of tea 
going trawlers tho fish supply of tiro Ceylon 
and of our Indian coasts. In India tho 
maintenance and improvement of our fish 
supplies, whether from tho coast or from 
inland waters or oven tho improvement of 
our cattle under the direction of tho \cten 
nary Departments aro all problems in /oology 
and can only bo solved by tl o application 
of Zoological research and /oological methods. 
Tho question of pisciculturo is one of very 
considerable importance both on tbo ground 
of tbo provision of food &«pj lies or of extra 
income for tho agriculturists and from tho 
additional standpoint of tho question of Uio 
health of Jio cultivators in areas whero 
natural waters Buch as tanks and Jbccls, 
exist In areas where pisciculture is earned 
out or wbero tanks suitablo for pisciculture, 
aro in cxi&tcnco or can bo constructed it is 
essential that tho agriculturist should havo tho 
benefit of expert advico Pisciculturo de- 
mands amongst other things (a) tho 
identification of tho fi<h fry and a careful 
control of fry distribution in order that 
only tho best kind of fish for instance, thoso 
belonging to tho carp tribe aro introduced 
into tho tanka (b) tbo eradication from 
tanks of carnivorous fi s b such as tho 
rnunrel {Oplnoccphalm) i n which tho flesh 
is inferior and which are therefore of less 
value as tho price such fish fetch on tho 
u® ^ n,parfl<, : cJ y *mal! (O in order 
that fifh cullure in tanks may bo a success 
it is i ot sufficient merely to put m a 
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number of fry and hopo that a corresponding 
number of good sized marketable fi>h will 
bo obtained Such tanks require careful 
watching and should bo stocked with suitable 
water plants in order to maintain a copious 
food supply fo- tho fish, tho better cla»s of which 
are herbivorous, and to ensure that there is 
a proper supply of oxygen maintained in 
tho water Allied to this is tho question of 
planting round such tanks suitable shrubs 
or plants which can from timo to tinio bo 
cut and tho leaves thrown into tho tanks to 
act as a further food supply I understand 
that investigations with regard to this latter 
procedure aro at tho present timo being con* 
ducted nndcr tho direction of tho Director 
of Fisheries, Madras and that tho results 
obtained are extremely hopeful and (d) 
tho introduction into such tanks of small 
fish which will feed on and destroy all mos- 
quito larvae Mosquito destruction by moans 
of such fish is a line that has been but 
little practised or attempted in India, though 
its possibilities were indicated as long ago as 
1912 So far as I kuow tho only area whore 
it has been systematically carried out is m 
the tea growing districts of tho Wynaad, 
^here it was applied, aloug with other 
methods of mosquito eradication and qummo 
prophylaxy, and where a very considerable 
improvement in the health of the cultivators 
was effected Far more work on these lines 
has been done in Egypt and the Sudan than 
in India. The introduction into tanks of 
mosquito destroying fish will, however, be 
without corresponding attention to item 
W above, since these small fish would only 
act as a further food supply for the larger 
carnivorous ones, if these latter were allowed 
to remain in the tank 

In order that pisciculture can be 
adequately controlled and properly supervised, 
u is essential that each Province should have 
a fishery department for research and for 
advisory purposes 

c u Iq ¥ adras tbere IS already a flourishing 
hsnery department there is also a second m 
the Punjab and I understand that 
toere is a fishery officer in the United 
Provinces Formerly there was also a fishery 
department attached to the Board of Agncul- 
♦hfo ^ Beng . al ' but f °r some reason or other 
this appears to have been allowed to die and, 

h e noW a w l0Dger in esisteQ GB. In 

the event of a problem becoming urgent or 
of such a wide nature that its application 
extends beyond the bounds of any one pro- 


vince, tho Zoological Sjrvoy of India u will- 
ing to ussist thesj hshory dopirtmcnts as 
far as it lie* m our povoc With our present 
staff it h impoinblo for ui to uudorUko to 
do anything more than this 

Daring tho mollusc survoy, that was con- 
ducted m rccoat years by tho Zoologcal 
Survoy of India in order to discover whether 
or not certain pirasitia worms cm live and 
bo transmitted from man to man in India, it 
bccamo cleir that throughout this wholo 
country there aro largo numbers of such 
worms that infest shcop, goats, catUo and 
othor animals In ovory case theso parasitic 
Trematode worms pass through a part of thoir 
life-history in a fro»h-watcr snaiL At present 
in this country tho lifo history of only a 
singlo specio3, S-hislosomum spmdilis, which 
infests goats aud cattlo, has had its lifo-history 
thoroughly traced and much research is still 
necessary in ordor to traco tho hfo* histones 
of othor?. and to control and prevent thoir 
development Tho full investigation of this 
problem requiro3 tho co operation of a number 
of experts and a careful study not only of tho 
worms thomselvos, but also of thoir mollusc 
hosts and tho chemical composition aud physical 
characters of tho streams and othor areas of 
water in the region m which tho parasite- 
occurs, smeo nil theso factors havo a profound 
influence upon each oilier and upon the- 
development of the parasite 

Tue medical research worker may, as 
a result of his studios m laboratories and 
hospitals, bo able to incriminate certain 
animals as the carriers of disease r 
but from that stage on tho eradication of 
the disoaso from tho country beco lies a 
problem in field ziology, and I am convinced 
that, though we may know that tho Anopheles 
mosquito can transmit Malaria and the Sand 
fly Kala-Azar, it is only by the application 
of biological methods that we shall ever 
succeed in controlling and eradicating these 
pests and in freeing the population of India 
from two of tho great curses under which 
we at present suffer and the same may be 
said of many of tho diseases of plants that 
affect the food supply 

In India research, and particularly research 
along lines which will be beneficial to 
agriculture, is in its infancy The possibilities 
of such research are almost boundless, and 
it is only possible here to indicate certain 
lines along which results of the highest value 
might be obtained The eradication of insect 
pests by means of chemical action such as 
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by drugs, poisonous gases, etc., w in tho long 
run bound to be unsatisfactory, inasmuch « 
as its effect is only temporary the co»t is 
very considerable and though temporarily 
effective, the final result raiy oven bo wor 5 o 
than useless inasmuch as one is unable to 
discriminate between harmful or beneficial 
insects The control of plant pests m the 
future will, in my opinion, bo by mean3 of 
biological methods and the application of 
such methods has already been strongly 
advocated in Few Zealand, and, I believe, 
also in Australia. With the exception of the 
vrorL. that is being carried out on economic 
eDtomolgy, but littlo research, so far as I 
am aware, has been done in this country 
with regard to plant peat-, and plant diseases 
Plants are not only infested by insects they 
are also attacked by worms and protozoa 
and cases of destruction of crops have even 
been brought to the notice of the Zoological 
Survey where the agent has been found to 
be a crab, as, for instance, the ca«e of the 
destruction of rice crops by crabs in Konkao 
Again, so far as I know, no investigation 10 
ibis country has been carried out regarding, 
on one hand, the damage done by molluscs, 
such as slugs and snails, by birds or mammals 
on either growing crops orcrops that have bgen 
stacked or stored. In certain parts of the country- 
parrots do an enormous amount of damage 
to stacked grain and the havoc wrought by 
rats to the cocoanut crops in certaio areas 
is well known , but no attempt has been 
made to control these pests by biological 
methods On the other hand, the advantage 
to bo derived from the presence of other 
birds, eta, who feed on insects and therefore 
might be useful in eradicating an insect 
pest, has never been investigated 

In other countries a certain amount of 
I work has been done on the influence of the 
the soil on tho fauna, hut little if any, 
work has been done, at anv rate in India 
on the influence of the fauna on the soil , and 
yet it Is more than probable that tho 
fauna, both macroscopic and microscopic, 
of tho soil has a very profound influence 
both on the soil itself and on the 
•crop that 13 grown on it I do 

not hero mean the bacteriological investiga- 
tion of soil, but the effect and infinenca 
of the unicellular animals ( Protozoa ) and 
the larger earth dwelling forms, such as 
worms, insect larvae, termites, eta The 
pioneer work of Darwin on tho influence 
of earthworms is sntCcient to ludicate how 


great the effect of tho fauna may be, and 
research along similar hne3 might yield 
result, of tho very highest value. 

For the .correct application of our 
knowledge of zoology to economic problems 
it is essential that tho animals concerned 
should bo studied, firstly, from a systematic 
point of viu w, in order correctly to 
determine th»ir species and. secondly, a 
carefnl study must bo made oF their ecology 
and bionomics , and it is only when these 
studies aro completed that ono can usefully 
apply one’s knowledge to economic pur- 
poses There are I admit, difficulties nr 
the way of carrying out such field researches 
as I have indicated and the greatest of the»e 
is finance — or rather the lack of it But I 
believe that if tho matter is sufficiently strongly- 
urged by us ono and all, the Authorities of 
the various Institutions, to which we belong, 
can and will be ready to meet our require- 
ments in this line as far as they are able > 
and here wo have another hoe of assistance 
that we in the Zoological Survey of India, 
can render The officers of tho Survey can- 
and I am sure will be willing to take with 
them when they go out on tour, one or two 
selected gtudents from the Colleges and 
Universities, in this way these students would, 
at a comparatively small cost, be able to 
study the fauna of this country in its natural 
surroundings and would further have the 
benefit of the expedience of a trained 
field worker 

Now the moment that we commence our 
studies of the Ecology and Bionomics of the 
fauna of this country we discover that wo- 
need a far wider knowledge than that of 
zoology alone To quote from the late Df 
A nDandale, 

Zoology is so closely connected with other- 
branches of b oloffy and so dep»ndent in the last 
resort on Geology Chemistry Pftvsics and Mathe- 
matics that m my own work I find it frequently 
necessary to apply to members of other departments 
for special information My experience baa been 
that such information is always Riven m a most 
uDRradziDR and generous spirit when applied for 
personally ” 


i can most emphatically corroborate this 
statement , but are we zoologists justified 
in continually demanding from others that 
they should undertake on ouc behalf resear- 
ches that we ought to bo in a position to 
carry ont for ourselves ? We must remem- 
ber that they havo their own interests and 
their own studies and that every time thev 
so kindly undertake to assist us, they have* 
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to give op time which they value every must attempt to elucidate these changes At 
bit as much as we do in order to carry out * first sight then it appears to be essential that 

we should, at the least, have the assistance of 

both a botanist and a chemist to help us , 
and here I may take the opportunity of im- 
pressing on you the great advantage that can 
be derived from team work Such colla- 


«ome piece of research work that for them 
bas little or no interest To the field zoologist 
or naturalist it is of the greatest importance 
that he «hould be able to investigate, not 
only the fauna bnt the associate flora, the 
chemical composition the hydrogen lonconcen- 
tration and the amount of oxygen and car- 
bon dioxide present in the soil or 
water, in which the animals that he is study- 
ing live , for every one of three factors 
bas a most profound bearing on the animal 
life and furthermore, every one of these 
factors is continually changing with the 
change of the seasons In certain cases we 
do undoubtedly require a knowledge that we 
ourselves are not in a position to obtain 
The late Dr Annandale. in one of the last 
papers that he published showed to how 
great an extent the character of the Mollusc 
inhabitants of any given area of water 
depends on the amount of lime salts present 
it is, therefore, of the utmost importance to 
us that wo should know the chemical com- 
position of the water, and here we certainly 
require the services of a trained chemist, 
for it is beyond the scope of work of a 
zoologist to carry out elaborate analyses of 
a highly technical character and, moreover 
these analyses must be conducted repeatedly 
throughout the different seasons of the year 
for it bas clearly been shown that m such 
large rivers as the Nile in Egypt and the 
Ganges in this country there is an actual 
chemical change in the composition of the 
water, following and dependent cn the change 
from the dry to the rainy season Dr Horn’s 
studies of the inhabitants of the hill 
streams o! India has equally shown the man- 
ner in which the surroundings can mecham- 
«»lly influence the structure of the various 
animal inhabitants, whether they be Fish, 
Amphibia or Insects. For those of us whose 
researches lie in fe sea the problem will I 
have no donbt, prove to be jnst as complicated 
In Luropean and Temperate sea 3 there is un- 
doubtedly a very considerable seasonal variation 
m,cal conj P°' iltl on of the water that 
affects tbo amount of Silicates and Phosphates 
present in solution, and this variation can be 
dll a to tbe actmt y ol <ho Fauna 
and Flora and, uce tereo, changes in the 
f au ,V a a ? d Flora aro due to the alteration 
m the chemical composition Almost certainly 
similar changes are going on in the waters 
ol the Indian teas and sooner or later wo 


boration should be particularly easy to attain 
in your Colleges and Universities, where 
Zoology aDd Botany, as well as Chemistry, 
are being taught side by side But, failing 
such collaboration, there is a very great 
deal that a zoologist can do and should 
be able to do for himself. The study of the 
hydrogen ion concentration, the amount of 
dissolved gases and tbe salinity of the sea 
water require but little technical knowledge, 
for the methods of estimation have now-a days 
been so simplified and standardised that we 
can with very little experience carry out 
our own investigations, provided that we 
possess the necessary apparatus Every 
student should be taught in your advanced 
classes to estimate the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of both soil and water and every 
student of our marine fauna should be able 
to carry out titration with silver nitrate solu- 
tion and so estimate for bimself the degree 
of salinity of the sea , this latter process has 
been most carefully standardised by tbe 
‘Conseil Permanent pour 1’ Exploration do la 
Mer” and the teebniquo is one that is easily 
learned every observation on our marine 
fauna should, therefore, be accompanied by 
observations on the temperature and salinity 
of tbe sea water itself. 

As one gains wider expenence one finds, 
however that our researches must be carried 
even further afield Let me cite a couple of 
examples During the pa^t year f have had 
occasion to investigate an epidemic of 
mortality among the fauna of the tank in the 
compound of the Indian Museum On tbe 
morning of the 17th of February last it was 
discovered that many of the fish m thp tank 
were dying with all the symptoms of nsphys 18 ' 
nor were the fish the only inhabitants that 
were affected In varying degrees it was 
iound that both the Molluscs and tho 
Crustacea were also suffering from the 
same condition It is probably well known to 
you that at about this season of the year, 
that 13 to cay from March to June, there is 
annually a very heavy moitahty in the tank 
faima throughout India. Annandalo noticed 
the occurrence of this phenomenon and called 
attention to it, particularlv among tho Sponges 
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and Polyzoa, and I hate mys-lf called atton- 
ttOQ to it id the llollusca. Aaaaadalo put 
forward tho view that this mortality 
was duo to imperfect acclimatisation tho 
animal-* being unablo to withstand tho 
high temperatures that prevail during tho 
dry season of tho year la view, however 
of tho wide distribution and tho continued 
survival of tho fauna m spite of this mor 
tality, this conclusion can, I think, hardly 
bo justified and wo must look for somu 
other causo ot it Cno of tho problems 
that I had to consider when dealing with 
tho mortality in tho Mnsenm tank was, 
whether Ibis mortality was merely a part 
ot this annual phase or was it duo to n 
local specific causo 9 An examination of 
tho water, that wa3 carried out for mo by 
tho Chemical Examiner to tho Government 
of Bengal, showed that no known poison had 
been introduced into tho tank Further 
examination showed that them was no 
reason to think that the hydrogon-ion con 
centration was abnormal, though it must 
bo owned that our knowledge of tho 
changes in this featuro during the 

course of tho year is practically nil An 
examination of tho dissolved gases revealed 
that the amount of oxygen in tho water 
was, although 6omowhat loss than that usual 
ly present in other countries, not so greatly 
diminished as to bo actually harmful , tho 
carbon dioxido present in solution was 
however, abnormally great in amount and 
it seemed certain that this was the 

actual cause of death I was then faced 
with another problem, namely what was the 
cause of this great increase in tho amount 
of the carbon dioxide ? A careful study 
of all tho known data rovealed that it was 
almost certainly attributable to the mete- 
orological conditions that were at the time 
and bad boon for some days previously 
prevailing over Calcutta. During a short 
period pnor to tho outbreak tho air tern 
peraturobad been steadily rising, and not only 
was the maximum temperature so mo degrees 
abovo normal, but so also was tho minimum 
temperature and this condition of affairs 
reached its climax on tho day prior to the 
epidemic. At tho 6amo timo there had been 
no rain fall , there had been a steady riso 
in tho humidity of tho atmosphere and an 
almost complete absence of wind Tho result 
of these combined meteorological conditions 
had been to completely inhibit the normal 
circulation in tho tank on which tho oxy- 


genation of the water and the removal from 
it of the oxco»s carbin*dioxide very largely 
depends , there, was no ‘chango oicr* 
between tho surface and tho bottom waters 
since all surface currents duo to wind had 
ceased nor was there any chxngo due to 
conrection currents, sinco tho raided tem- 
perature of the water combined with tho 
increased humidity of tho air and the con 
sequent decreaso in tho rato of evaporation, 
had prevented tho surfaco layer becoming 
more denso than tho underlying stratum 
There had thus beeu a complete sfagnalion 
of the water in tho tank, and a consequent' 
mcreaso in tho amount of carbon dioxide,, 
especially m the lower levels, till it had 
reached a lethal concentration and so had 
poisoned the inhabitants It is clear then 
that at any rato in this instance, the 
ultimate cau->o of the mortality of tho fauna 
of tho tank must bo laid at the door of 
tho meteorological conditions and it seems 
not improbablo that tho annual mortality, 
to which f h&vo referred abovo is to bo 
attributed to tbo samo cause 

I have found that a 6tudy of tho meteoro- 
logical conditions is equally essential in any 
investigation into tho conditions under 
which tho marmo fauna lives in Indian seas 
As a result of several yosrs work regarding 
tho conditions of tho surfaco water through- 
out tho wholo width of Indtau sea3 from 
the Maldivo Islands on tho West to tlie- 
coast of Burma on the East I have found 
that continual changos are taking place, 
especially as regards tho salinity Id 
addition to tho soasonal changos that oro 
due to tho alternation of tho wet and dry 
seasons and tho effects of tho two mon- 
soons there is ovidenco that long period, 
oscillations of the nature of seiches” tho 
time period depending on tho sizo ’and 
shape ol tbo sea basin and tbo salinity of 
tho sea water, arc, at any rate at cortain 
seasons of tho rear present w Uu deeper 
layers of tho ocean and that th030 aro con 
Unually law tip from considerable 
depths to near tho surface masses of water 
that haro a higher salinity than the normal 
surface water These long period ^ 

tioos in the surface salinity havo ♦ 
periods of approximately 28 days in/?® 
Arabian Sea, It) days in the InSr,, s ° 
15 to 10 day. in the Bay d 
which the typo of seiche ’ appears to' H 
a bi nodal one 18 to 19 T„ is 

Andaman Sea and d>|. day, , 5 „ 
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of Mannar These are almost ceitawly due 
to seiches and in, addition there is evidence 
o£ a transverse «eicbo * also bmodal in 
character across the Bay of Bengal having 
* time period of 5V* days At the culmma 
ting phase of each swing there is a mixture 
of surface water with deeper and more 
saline water and this causes a rise in the 
salinity of the surface water itself that 
lias a profound effect on the fauna. Corxes 
■ponding to the rise and fall of salinity we 
get the appearance on the surface of shoals 
of organisms sometimes of the one kind 
and sometimes of another m some 
instances the shoals consists almost entirelv 
ot balps in others of small Crustacea such 
as Lucifer while in yet others we get 
enormous numbers of a large Rhizostomous 
Medusa Superposed on these long period 
oscillations * of salinity we get a double 
diurnal oscillation in the salinity that also 
-appears to be brought about by an up«I 
ling from some depth below the sn?fa?o 

FniSiomlf If 0 ” “A ^i ' 111 “ depttl as 50 *° 

tS, .1 "? ler tbat ls ” s “ally more valine 
than the surface water itsplf „„ j 

panying this double oscillition inVe sah 

n.ty during the C0ura6 of the day I find 
that there is evidence pointing to very 
•definito changes in the 0 P V< :!Y 

surface levels 8 Many of you are do°w, ,he 
familar with the so called vertical tn e S of 
■of the Plancton that has been shown to 
occur in European waters and m other 

attributed to tho activity of the«e mmnta 
animals themselves Personally I am pro 
foundly sceptical regarding tho possib hty 
of these small organisms being able to mate 
'heir way in the time available througMhe 
mmonso colnmms of water betweef the 

migrate ^in* “° J to " hlcl1 lh ®y arc said to 
"J"', ‘. n s °'" 0 cases as much as 200 
f ithoms In Indian waters > 0 f ar as ” 
osper once goes this alteration of level at 
winch tho planctonie organisms occnr 
t° aL V aCF 1,01 >" temperate 

JJA 1 ? 1 * corresponding to day and 
b " 1 A™* , 1 d ?y at times that corres 
lend roughly to tie changes ,n the 
barondno pressure l n „ e o( , h J 

aCC1 ? nd °'P cr| a"y tho Copepoda 
sioa crustacean larvae Sagi ll„ a„j %,J„ l)ar 

thtT smfaco N in” Ihc,r on 

me suitacc in large numbers at about 
10 am and again at 5 to C 
oven, eg while Ibero ,s a mailed die.mul.on 


in their numbers or even n complete 

absence at 1 to 2pm This appearance and 
disappearance of these organisms shows little or 
no relationship to the rise and fall of the 
tide but appears to agree with the times of 
upwelhng of the water from the deeper 
strata h.ow the ultimate causation of this 
oscillation in the sea water m both the 

case of the long period seicho and the 

diurnal upwelhng is to be found in the 

meteorological conditions that prevail over 
the opeu waters With each succeeding' 
monsoon there is an alteration in the 

direction of tho wind during the south 
west monsoon the wind blows steadily 
towards the north east and during the 

north east monsoon it blows in 

exactly the opposite direction in consequen 
ce of this alternation the surface waters are 
piled up first on one side of the various 
basins and then on the other and as soon 
as the wind ceases the water tends to flow 
back to its proper level and thus the to and 
fro swujg of the deeper stratum is set in 
motion birailarly during each twenty four 
hours the rise and fall of the barometer is 
accompanied by a fall and rise of the 
strength of the wind in consequence of 
which the surface water at the times of 
low barometric pressure is blown away 
and water from below wells np to the 
surface to take its place We thu3 have 
large masses of water constantly m a 
state of movement and with each period of 
upwelhng planctonie organisms from below 
make their appearauco on the surface only 
to disappear again as the wind diops and 
tho water again sinks back to its normal 
level In Indian waters it seems highly 
probable then that the migration of tho 
plancton is m reality at any rate in the 
main a translation and is not an active 
process 

I think I need go no further in 
emphasising the extreme importance there 
|® re carrying our reseaicbes far beyond 
tl o hard and fast limits of strict zoology 
and it is clear that in order to complete 
our invest gations regarding tho Indian Fauna 
wo must each ono of u« tako a wido view 
and carry on researches simultaneously into 
Hie fauna and the general coi ditions under 
which it lives oven to the extent of taking 
observations on meteorology Wletlcr in 
tl o future such Tc-searcl es will bo ca’Ticd 
s°d ,s on 'y such researches tint 
should he considcicd adequate will depend 
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ou yoa who are listening to me to day It 
behoves us, therefore, to pause for a moment 
and consider what is to come m the future , 
and I ask you the age long question “Quo 
vadis ? * for, it is to you, tbe Professors, 
Lecturers, Demonstrators and Advanced 
Students of Zoology in our Universities and 
Colleges throughout India, that we mn't look 
for an answer The teaching of Zoology 
throughout this country now rests absolutely 
m the hands of you Indians yourselves , m 
most, if not in all, the numerous colleges 
there is a department of Zoology, more or 
less well equipped and with an ever increas 
mg number of students , and I ask you 
‘what type of trained zoologist are you 


turning out ? Are yonr students 
being trained by you in the broadest 
principles of Zoology such as I have indi- 
cated ? As the late Dr An Dan dale re- 
remarked before this section of the Indian 
Science Congress in 1922, Applied Zoology 
should be and perhaps some day may become 
the great philanthropic agent of the world’ , but 
this great ideal will never be attained m this 
country unless your students are learning at 
your hands an enthusiasm for their subject that 
will enable them throughout their whole life 
to devote themselves whole heartedly to its 
study Only by so doing can you and they 
hope to raise Zoplogy to the high level at 
which we all wKh to see it 


SOME CELEBRITIES 

BY NAGENDRANATH GUPT& 


RaXKKISQVA PaRAOIHAIsSV 

I N 1881 keshub Chandra Sen, accompanied 
by a fairly large party, went on board a 
steam yacht belonging to his son in law, 
Maharaja Nripendra Narayan BhnD of Kuch 
Behar, to Daksbineswar to meet Ramfenshoa 
Paramhapsa. I had the good fortune to be 
incladed in that party We did not land, 
bnt the Paramhansa, accompanied by his 
nephew Htiday, who brought a basket of 
parched rice ( ) and some <andesh for us, 

boarded the steamer which steamed np the 
over towards Somra The Paramhansa was 
wearing a red bordered dhoti and a sbirt 
which was not buttoned. We all stood up 
as he came on board and Keshnb took tbe 
Paramhansa by the hand and made him sit 
close to him Keshnb then beckoned to me 
to come and sit near them and I sat down 
almost tonchiog their feet The Paramhansa 
was dark complexioned kept a beard and 
his eyes never opened very wide and were 
introspective. He was of medintn height, 
slender almost to leanness and very frail- 
looling As a matter of fact, he had an excep- 
tionally nervous temperament, and was 
extremely sensitive to the slightest physical 
pain He spoke with a very slight bat 
63-2 


charming stammer in very plain Bengali, 
mixing the two yous” ( and 
frequently All the talking was practically 
douo by the Paramhansa, and the rest, 
including Keshub himself, were respectful 
and eager listeners. It is now more than 
forty five years ago that this happened and 
yet almost everything that the Paramhansa 
said is indelibly impressed on my memory 
I have never heard any other man speak 
as he did It was an unbroken flow of 
profound spiritual truths and experiences 
welling up from the perennial spring of his 
own devotion and wisdom The similes and 
metaphors, the apt illustrations, were as 
sinking ns they rrere original At tlmes 
as be spoke he would draw a little closer 
to Keshub until part of his body waTun 
consciously resting m Keshub s lap bnt 
Kesbob sat perfectly still and made no'more 
ment to withdraw himself 

After ho had sat doirn tbe Paramhansa 
glanced round him and ejpressed his appro 
ral of the company sittmg aronnd by 
saying “«1 OT I ,S atSi| a „ (G 

S *<• 

English clothes and s.ttmg at a d. stance"™'' 
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a capstan ‘Sft <?F ? ^ 3ttS3 3tC*3 Ortfk” 1 
(Who is that ? He looks like a Saheb) ” 
Keshub smilingly explained that it 
was a young Bengali who had ]ust 
returned from England The Paramhaosa 
laughed, W 

fa ail (That s right One feels afraid of a 
SabebV The young man was Kumar 
Gajendra Narayan of Kuch Behar, who 
shortly afterwards married Keshub s second 
daughter The next moment he lost all 
interest in the people present and began 
to speak of the various ways m which he 
used to perform his sadhajia ‘ Sometimes 
I would fancy myself the Brahmmy duck 
calling for its mate ( 5^1 

^*3 ^1313 -91 ^fa )l " 

There is a poetic tradition m Sanscrit that 
the male and female of a brace of Brahminy 
ducks spend the night on the opposite shores 
of a river and keep calling to each other 
Again, “I would be the kitten calling for 
the mother cat and there would be the 
response of the mother ( '3Tf3 3«\ : J>3 ^13 

C33 3tfa C33t*l 3It« ) ’ After speaking 
in this strain for some time he suddenly 
pulled himself up and said with the smile 
of a child, "HT3 311?, Pim 3Jt»RT3 33 *31 
C3^ 1 (Everything about secret sadhana 
should not be told) ” He oxplamed that it 
was impossible to express m language the 
ecstacy of divine communion when the 
human soul loses itself in the contemplation 
of tho deity Then ho looked at some of 
the faces around h m and spoke at length 
on tho indications of character by physiog- 
nomy Every feature of tho human face 
was expressive of some particular trait of 
character Tho eyes wero tho most important 
but all other features, the forehead, tho ears, 
flio nose, tho lips and tho teeth were help- 
ful in tho reading of character And so tho 
marvellous monologue went on until tho 
Paramhansa began to speak of tho Nirakara 
(formless) Brahman C3 ftsi3f3 ST 
XK'fi (Uie manifestation of tho Formless 
has to ho realised)” lie repeated tho word 
Nirakara two or threo times and then 
quietly passed into tamadht as tho diver 
slips into tho falho ikss deep W hilo tho 
Paramhansa remained unconscious Keshub 
Chundtr Sea explained that recently there 


had been some conversation between him- 
self and the Paramhausa about tho Nirakara 
Brahman and the Paramhaosa appeared to 
be profoundly moved 

We intently watched Ramknshna Parani- 
bansa m samadhi The whole body relaxed 
and then became slightly rigid There was 
no twitching of the muscles or nerves, no 
movement of any limb Both his bands lay 
m his lap with the fingers lightly interlocked. 
The sitting posture of the body ( ) was 
easy, but absolutely motionless The face 
was slightly tilted up and in repose The 
eyes were nearly but not wholly 
closed. The eyeballs were not turned 
up or other-wise deflected, but they 
were fixed and conveyed no message of outer 
objects to the brain The lips were parted 
m a beatific and indescribable smile disclos- 
ing the gleam of the white teeth There was 
something in that wonderful smile which 
no photograph was ever able to reproduce 
We gazed in silence for several minutes 
at the motionless form of the Paramhaosa 
and then Trailokya Nath Sanyal the singing 
apostle of Keshub Chunder Sen s church, 
sang a hymn to the accompaniment of a 
drum and cymbals ( C3t3 3^13 ) As the 
music swelled in volume the Paramhaosa 
opened his eyes and looked around him as 
if he were in a strange place The music 
stopped The Paramhaosa looking at us said, 
3j 3 ^ral j ( Who are these people ) ? ’ 
And then he vigorously slapped the top of 
his h5ad several times, and cried out» 
“ C3C3 31 1 C3C3 31] (Go down, go down ) 1 ’ 
No one made any mention of the trance The 
Paramhansa became fully conscious and sang 
in a pleasant voice, Hf31 31 fa ^3 
^1*ft 31 fa 33 1 ( What a wonderful 

machine Kali the Mother has made ) ■” After 
tho song the Paramhansa gave a luminous 
exposition as to hew tho voice should be 
trained to singing and tho characteristics of 
a good voice. 

It was fairly late in tho evening when 
wo returned to Calcutta after landing the 
Paramhansa at Dakshineswar No carriages 
could be had at Ahintola Ghat and Keshub 
had to walk all tho way to Musjidban Street 
to tho house of Kali Cbaran Baaerjt, who had 
inTitcd him to dinner 

It has to bo mentioned that some time 
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after this incident I went to seo “M ’, a 
deroot disciple and follower of Kamknshua 
Paramhansa and the well known compiler 
of the sayings aDd teachings n f the Param- 
ban«a. 1 am related to “M” and I urged 
him to go and see the remarkable 
holy man at Dakshineswar ”M” first saw 
the Paramhansa in 1882, and he reminded 
me the other day in Calcutta how this came 
about at my suggestion 

The Paramhansa died in 168G. That was 
the third year of my stay at Karachi, but just 
about that time I happened to bo in Calcutta. 
I followed the bier of the Paramhansa to 
the burning ghat All the disciple*, including 
Virekananda, were thero and Trailokya Nath 
Sanyal was also present 

THE KCCH DEBAR MARRIAGE 

Keshub Cbander Sen’s eldest daughter 
was married to tho Maharaja of Kuch Behar 
in 1878, and I well remember the ferment 
that the event created in Calcutta among the 
members of the Brahmo Samaj Some of 
the leading members of tho Samaj and the 
majority of the members of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India protested against the marriage 
on the ground that Keshnb’s daughter had 
not attained the age of fourteen the minimum 
marriageable age for Brahmo girls The 
Bengal Government which had arranged tho 
marriage would not agree to the ceremony 
being deferred, and Keshnb in spite of all 
protests, agreed to tbe proposal of tbe 
Government In justification of the step bo 
was taking Keshnb declared that he bad 
received an adrsK or an express command- 
ment from God Between tbe oppositionists 
and tho remnant of the followers of Keshnb 
there was a keen struggle for the possession 
of the Uandtr on Mechuabazar Street 

Kesbub s followers retained possession of 
tbe building by calling in the police to 
their assistance and shortly afterwards the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj house of prayer 
was erected on Cornwallis Street I remem- 
ber quite well the building of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj Mandir after tbe split in the 
Indian Brahmo Samaj following tho Kuch 
Behar marriage Nearly fifty years have 
gone by since the Kuch Bebar Marriage, 
and the world may jndge»for itself whether 
the marnage with its harvest and aftermath 
had direct divine sanction 

Kestscb Cnc'DER Sen 

Of Keshnb Chunder Sen s greatness, of his 
graciousoess and charm of manner all who 


bad the privilege of coming in contact with 
him had only ono opinion Ho was a stuk- 
mgly handsome mao with a fairly tall and 
full figure and he could Dover be mistaken 
for an ordinary man As an orator I have 
never met his peer, and I havo heard many 
Indian, English and American orators Tho 
characteristic feature of his oratary was that 
be held himself always m easy command 
there was hardly any gesticulation and ho 
would sometimes thrill his audicnco by lift 
ing a finger His voice was of such power' 
and compas*, albeit smooth and silvery in 
its (low that it filled the Town Hall of 
Calcutta almost without an effort Ho 
rarely gave way to emotion, bat on ono 
occasion tears streamed from his eyes whilo 
delivering ono of his annual addresses at 
the Town Hall The subject was Am I an 
inspired Prophet ? ’ As an orator in Bengali 
I have heard no ono else sway his hearers 
as ho did In the last Bengali address that 
he delivered in the Beadon Garden in Calcutta 
I noticed a hostilo element, consisting of a 
number of Vaishnava*. who wero scoffing 
at him loudly before ho began to speak, and 
yet those very men wero so carried away 
by tho orator’s appeal that they shouted 
Han Bol' and rolled on tbe grass in an 
ecstacy of emotion and admiration 

Kesbub had a fine sense of humour For 
some time ho used to hold a theological 
class id tho Albert Hall on Saturday*, and 
tho audience was composed of advanced 
college students professor*, and other*, with, 
a sprinkling of Europeans A glass of water 
was usually placed beforo tbo speaker Ono 
day a youcg man who had been sitting in 
front of Keshnb close to the table and had 
beeD lookmg up with rapt admiration at tho * 
speaker quietly raised tho glass of water and 
drank if otl as soon as Keshnb had finished 
his lectnre and resumed his seat. Ke'hub 
quietly smiled and said in Bengali, I thought 
speabmg for a long time made a man rather 
thirsty but I now see that listening to a 
speech is also thirsty work ’ 

Whether Keshub Chunder Sen will take 
high and permanent rank among tho reli- 
gions reformers of India time alone will 
determine In spite of his great powers ho 
was considerably hampered by tho cares and 
burden of a large family After his death 
I wrote a booklet m English which attracted 
the favourable attention of some men of 

w ii,* n * fl V°o S,dcred worth y of notice 
by tbo Bengal Government, but a young 
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literature and poetry His Saradamangal 
■will find a permanent place in Bengali 
literature and the lyrical cry and the lilt of 
his verse will appeal to cultured readers 
We became very intimate and met frequently 
With the eccentricity characteristic of genius 
Behan Lai would sometimes come to our 
house at a late hour at mght and remain 
chatting till nearly midnight His interests 
were not wide and he did not concern him 
self with public affairs but he was a genial 
open hearted man hearty and bluff of manner 
and fuU of an old world courtesy 

Pbko Nath Sen 

Preo Nath Sen was some years older 
than myself but he strongly attracted young 
people interested in literature I met him 
first m 1831 and retained his valued friend 
ship to the end of his life He should have 
become a solicitor but he was so deeply 
absorbed in literatme that he never 

passed the examination necessary to qualify 
him for that profession He did not do much 
creative work and has left no literary 
woiks behind him but literature was to 
him tbo very breath of life He was a 
bibliophile in the best sense of the word and 
his literary judgment was wonderfully keen 
and accurate He had one of the finest 
libraries I have seen and not a week passed 
in wbich be did not add to his collection 
of books And be read every book that he 
bought As a linguist I have not met his 
equal Dot because of the number of 
languages he knew but the ease with which 
ho acquired a new language A biglot 
dictionary a grammar of the new language 
and m a few months Preo Nath would bo 
reading boobs in a now language Of course 
the correct ennunciation of the words of a 
new language cannot be learned in this 
manner but this is a small detail when the 
object is to read books and not to 

speak the language When 1 find saw him 
Preo Natb could read French and Italian in 
the original and subsequently learned other 
European languages. Persian he learned 
last and I borro vfcd from him a splendid 
edition of Hafiz s poems with an English 
translation His books had encroached upon 
every available space iu his house. Besides 
tho almirahs and shelves in the inner portion 
of tho houso his Mlting room which con 
tamed no furniture wa3 full of books which 
were stacked under the windows and ovc 


flowed into the verandah With all 
great love for boobs he readily lent them 
not only to bis fuends but even to slight 
acquaintances I must have read hundreds 
of books from his library and this gave him 
great pleasure Among his constant visitors 
were Rabindranath lagore Behan Lai 
Chakravarti Devendranath Son and many 
others It was in deferenco to his unfavor 
able opinion that Rabindranath Tagore with 
drew one of his early works from circulation 
and it has never been reprinted In almost 
every case Preo Nath s literary judgment 
was sound and he was invariably candid 
and outspoken His favourite author 
was Swinburne and he carefully collected 
every lino of prose and verse that the 
English poet ever wrote 

Most of tho men who used to meet at 
the house of Preo Nath Sen to discuss litera- 
ture have passed away Rabindranath Tagore 
and myself are still left to cherish his 
memory and recall his fine character 

A SuAKsrEAKs Plat 

It was some time m the early eighties 
that Herr Bandmann a well known actor 
visited Calcutta accompanied by a troupe 
of artists As the name indicates Bandmann 
was a German naturalised m England and 
spoke English without an accent He 
| had the reputation of being a clever 
Shakespearo actor and though not an 
interpreter of the rank of Sir Henxy Irving 
he drew crowded houses in Calcutta by 
staging some Shakespeare plays at tbe Corin 
thiau Theatre on Dhurrumtolah Street I 
went to see Macbeth performed by his 
company The cream of Calcutta society was 
there and I saw Keshub Chunder Sen and 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji m the audience 
keenly following the play Herr Bandmann 
himself appeared m tho role of Macbeth 
He was a splendid looking man big and 
blond as a Viking with a finely modulated 
voice and a consummate power of produc 
ing stage effect In tho murder scene 
in which Macbeth appears trembling and 
shrinking holding m his shaking hand 
the poniard red with the life blood of King 
Duncan and Lady Macbeth reproaches 
him for his fcarfulnosa, tho whole 
houso was thrilled by tbe realism of tho 
acting and the intensity of tho horror 
Tho footlights had been turned down leaving 
stage in comparative darkness, but a 
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stream of light from the wings was skilfully 
■turned upon the two figures on the stage, 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, and played upon 
their features with a startling effect The 
poniard in the hand of Macbeth had a hollow 
handle filled with a few metal pellets and 
tinkled faintly as the hand of the actor shook 
The eyes, wide and wild with terror were 
roving in every direction, while the hands and 
the whole body quivered as an aspen leaf 

Lady Macbeth stood at a little distance, 
cool and cynical, flashing contempt from 
her magnificent eyes at her husband, unmanned 
by the bloody deed he had done We 
realised to the full the penetrative power of 
a stage whisper when Macbeth said — 

Claims hath murder d sleep and therefore 

Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more Macbeth shall sleep no 
more 1 

The voice was no loader than a quaking 
whisper, bat it ran like a loog drawn sibilant 
hiss through the remotest parts of the theatre 
and every word was as distinctly beard as 
if it had been shouted out Again, when the 
actor cried, 

Witt all great Neptune's ocean wash this Wood 

Clean from my hand 9 No this my hand will 
rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine 

Making the green one red 11 
and spread out his palm with utter hopeless 
ness stamped on his face it was a great 
gestme of tTagio despair 

In the sleep walking scene Lady Macbeth, 
lighted taper in hand, somnambulistic, with 
her eyes wide open, glassy and without a 
flicker of the eyelids, was very dramatic. As 
she put down the light and rubbed her hands 
as if washing them, she declaimed 

Cere’s tha smell of the blood still 

AU the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 

this little hand 

Oh I Oh ’ Oh ’ 

The opening words were uttered in the 
colourless monotone of a person talking tn 


s{eep, but when the final exclamation was 
reached and repeated three times, the voice of 
the actiess rose to a crescendo of agonised 
despair and brought down the house in repeat- 
ed rounds of tempestuous applause 

AjUTfc.bE TatATriCALS 

A few months later some of us decided 
to stage the Merchant of Venice AmoDg 
the young enthusiasts who took part m the 
play were Karuna, the eldest son of Keshub 
Chunder ben, Sarat, the youngest son of 
Tarak Chandra Sircar the well-known leading 
partner of the firm of Messrs Kerr Tarruck 
A Co, a son of Peary Charan Sircar, and 
several others The double parts of Shylock 
and Lancelot Goobo were assigned to me 
We zealously memorised our parts and 
vigorously rehearsed and attitudinized at 
home before our astonished and scandalised 
young relations One evening we were having 
a rehearsal at the house of Tarak Chandra 
Sircar in Beadon Street in Sarat s room 
Some one was declaiming his part with 
appropriate gesticulation when the door was 
quietly opened and in came Bankim Chandra 
Cbatterj i accompanied by the master of the 
house ' Tbo actors voice aDd hand were 
arrested abruptly at full speed, and the rest 
of us stood promptly at attention looking 
sheepish and scared Bankim smiled and said, 
“carrwra f* «« U ! 

( Cannot we hear a little of wbat you aro 
doing) 0 We stammered and became apologe- 
tic and tongue tied Bankim passed out of 
the room with a word of encouragement- 
We produced the play at Lily Cottage, Keshub 
Chnuder Sen s house on the Upper Circular 
Road, on a stage which had been prepared 
for ^3 { Nava Brmdavan ) a play 

written in connection with the New Dispen- 
sation and in which Keshub himself had 
played a leading part There was a fairly 
large audience and our presentation of the 
play was well received 


W1IY MODERN CHRISTIANITY IS ABANDONING MIRACLES 

BiJ T SUNDERLAND 


~YT7'IIEN Christianity came into the world, and 
\\ for sixteen or so veuteen hundred years 
thereafter that is until the birth of 
mjdera>8 lence.thera seemed nothing essentially 
unrea*oni ble about a miracle, because it 
69 — 3 


was not known that the world was governed 
by orderly processes With the discovery 
of Keplers laws of planetary motion, however, 
and Newton’s law of gravity, and all the 
other revelations of modern science which 
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the Indian Civil Servico by tho partially 
open door of limited competition in England, 
bnt unlike other Bengali Civilians ho never 
took to the English costume and always put 
on the headdress known as tho Ptrally pugree. 
At the Panshad I found bun always wearing 
the usual Bengali dress Ho was very modest 
and unassuming His hymns and hts book 
on Bombay bear evidence of his literary 
gifts 


us when I was staying with my people in 
Calcutta in 1SD4 I havo seen her recently, 
and though well advanced in years she still 
keeps a bright outlook on life. Her daughter 
Sarala Devi, who was married to tho late 
Pundit Knmbhuj Dutt Chaudhun of Lahore, 
is well known both m literature and politics, 
and is intimately known to us and we have 
met frequently m Calcutta, Lahore and 
Bombay 


jTOTimDnAVATn Taqorf 


The fifth brother, Jyotirindranath Tagoro 
was one of the handsomest men of his time 
Jyotirindranath was a man of many accom 
plishmenis. He was a linguist of a high 
order and was deeply versed in French 
literature He was a fine musician and could 
play admirably upon several instruments 
As a dramatist he takes high rank in Bengali 
literature and there was a time when his 
classical and historical plays attracted 

b ? u , ses in Bengali theatres in 
Calcutta and his songs wero sung everywhere 
as mentioned already, ho was greatly in 
terested in phrenology at tho time when I 
nrst imew him and it was not long before 
1 nad personal experience of his skill My 
cousin Jnanendranath and myself were at the 
Jorasanko hou-=e one morning when Jyoti- 
npdraDath invited us to give him a sitting 
tie nrst made a rapid aDd accurate pencil 
sketch of our heads and then proceeded to 
jeei onr bumps jotting down the result of 
UlS examinatmn m a note book. His reading 
ot the propensities of our minds by the help of 
the protuberances on our skulls was exceedingly 
gratifying to ourselves, though the philoso- 
phic vein that he detected m my cousin’s 
cramum must have had reference to his 
equableness of temper and simplicity of 
character. Latterly Jyotirindranath used to 
live at Ranchi where one of my sons mter- 
vmwed him and was received with great 
cordiality Jyotirindranath retained his 
literary activities up to the end of his life 


Radindramlth Tagork 


S warn a Kumiei Devi 


rr f” Ds n her gifted brothers Swaroa 
Kutnari Devi has achieved considerable dis- 
j . a | a of fiction and poetry 

lh ° Bhnrali magazln8 P for 7 
" J' “ a h<!r output of literary 

work has been considerable I sometimes 
Titiled her and her husband J Gbosal at the 
hashiabagan garden house and sbo came to 


Rabindranath Tagore was just twenty years 
old when I first met him and wo havo been 
friends ever since It was tho beautifal 
bond of literaturo that cemented our friend 
ship His figuro and features are nbw 
familiar to tho whole world At that time 
bo was a tall, slender young man with finely 
chiselled features Ho wore his hair long, 
curled down his back and had a short beard 
He had been to England and had read for 
some time with Henry Morloy, who formed a 
high opinion of his English prose, but on his 
return to India Rabindranath occupied 
himself entirely with literary work in 
Bengali and as he himself has said, ho wrote 
nothing m Fnglish for many years afterwards. 
Bnt his reading of English literaturo covered 
a wide range Two of his early lyrical 
works, Sandhya Sangit and Prabhat Sang i*» 
had just been published He was doing all 
the editorial woik of the Bengali magazine 
Bharah though tho name of his eldest 
brother, Dwjjendranath Tagore, appeared as 
Editor I met Rabindranath frequently 
at tho house or Preo Nath Sen, at 

his own house m Jorasanko and at oor 

house in Grey Street When Surendranath 
Banerjea came out of jail a meeting to 
welcome him was held in the grounds of Free 
Church College as it was then called, on 
Nimtola Ghat Street One of the speakers- 
was Asutosh Mukerji, at that time a student 
in the Presidency College and afterwards- 
famous as a Judge of tho Calcutta High 
Court and Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University With the enthusiasm which if- 
becoming in a student, Asutosh spoke of 
burendranath as our illustrious leader 
xiabindranath was also present by invitation 
ana after the speech making was over bad 
ii slD ?rr a S0D S m response to persistent 
calls Who in that gathering of students 
and others could have then dreamed that 
the youDg singer of that afternoon would » 
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the years to come make more than a royal 
progress through th^ world and every 
capital in Asia and Europe would listen to 
his spokea word with the reverence due a 
prophet ? 

Rabindranath frequently read out his 
freshly composed poems to me. Once he 
brought one of his best known dramas, 
which he had just written, and we read it 
together The final incident in the play 
did not seem to me to be in keeping with 
the spirit of the drama and I told him so 
He said his Bara Dad a was of the same 
opinion and he changed the concluding 
part before sending the boob to the press. 
"We had a sort of a friendly Literary Society 
which met occasionally at the hou»es of 
friends. We met once at Akrur Dntt Street 
in the house in which the Savitri Library 
was located and there was another meeting 
at Rabindranath’s house We used to have 
animated discussions on literary subjects 
but the mner man was not neglected and ample 
refreshments were always provided. 

Rabindranath was very generono, though 
at this time he had no independent mcome 
of his own and only received an allowance 
from his father Odb evening while we were 
sitting together in his house a visitor was 
announced Rabindranath was greatly put 
out and explained to me that the visitor 
was related to a collateral branch of the 
*amily He was in the habit of pestering 
Rabindranath for help and had been helped 
with money on various occasions The man 
was a wastrel and Rabindranath was unwilling 
to meet him He made a movement as if 
to leave the room, bnt I told him that the 
best way to meet the situation wa3 to tell the 
importunate visitor that he eonld not 
expect any further help Rabindranath 
accepted my suggestion and the visitor wa3 
snown in Finding a third person present in 
the room he did not venture to ask for 
money and left after a few minutes 

Men of genius have their eccentricities, 
but Rabindranath, brought np in an 
atmosphere of an admirable discipline, was 
tree from all vagaries His abstemiousness 
was almost Spartan He has been all his 
We a very small eater and has never smoked 
The ways of Bohemia had no attractions 
for him. For some months he would not 
wear a shirt and came several times to my 
house wearing only adhuti and covering 
himself with a chadar of long cloth He 
wore 6hoes very rarely and mostly went 


about in slippers, which he liked the better 
the quainter they were I remember having 
sent, him some Sindln slippers from Karachi, 
but these proved to be so attractive that 
some one else deprived him of them 

Only ODce Bohemia tugged at him fierce- 
ly Rabindranath conceived an idea of 
walking all the way from Calcutta to 
Peshwar by tho Grand Trunk Road He 
was quite excited and earnest about it. He 
said two or three friends would join him, 
they would travel very light, carry very 
little money with them and would march 
all day and tale their chance for a renting 
place at night The idea never actually 
materialised and gradually fizzled out, and 
the proposed great hike remained an un- 
written epic. 

Rabindranath’s fine humour is frequently 
apparent in his writings, but I remember 
one incident which he used to relate as a 
young man Rabindranath had criticised 
some book or some wyter and shortly 
afterwards some one came and told him 
with portentous gravity that another man, 
who was a B A of the Calcutta University, 
was preparing a crushing rejoinder to 
Rabindranath As the poet himself was 
neither a graduate nor even an undergraduate, 
this tremendous announcement was calculated 
to overwhelm him, and it certainly did, 
but not quite m the manner his informant 
had expected I once took Rabindranath to 
the house of Babn Ramtanu Lahin m Calcutta. 
Rabindranath sang a few songs and Ramtanu 
Babu was highly delighted and thanked the 
youDg poet earnestly 

I was present at Rabindranath’s marriage. 
He sent me a characteristic invitation m 
which he wrote that his intimate relative 
Rabindranath Tagore was to be married— 
fit* 

faitS The marriage took place m 

Rabindranath’s own house and was a very 
preseat. affa ' r ’ °°' 7 * ,e " ,r '“ ds 
BeHABI LaL CHAKlUAKn 

Behan Lai Chakravarti 'the well-known 
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followed, the universe came to assume to 
men au entirely new aspect. It was not 
only vastly enlarged, but into it was brought 
a unity which previously men had known 
nothmg about , namely, the unity of all- 
pervading all governing law The coming m 
of this new conception of necessity gave a 
staggermg blow to miracles, although pre- 
viously few had thought of doubting them 
Indeed in the ages before the scientific 
conception of nature came on the scene, why 
should men have doubted ? Their fathers 
before them believed. They had a vast 
amount of evidence, which in those un- 
scientific and uncritical age3 seemed to 
them good, to prove that the miraculous 
occurred The existence of miracles per- 
fectly accorded with what they supposed to 
be God’s method of governing tho universe , 
namely by direct personal arbitrary volition 
Why therefore should not the men of those 
times have believed in miracles ? For th*»m 
not to have done so would itself have been 
a miracle 

nse °f ^e new conception 
of the universe which modern science and 
knowledge have brought about, all has 
changed When it is understood that God 
works everywhere according to law, miracles 
disappear, —there is no longer any place for 
them They would be breaks, interferences 
with established order, the coming of discord 
into a great harmony Hence the pheno 
menon which we see m Christian lauds to- 
day,— namely, much distrust of miracles 
amoDg intelligent minds even in the most 
orthodox churches , while outside such 
churches, especially among scientists, 
scholar, and men of reading and indepen- 
dent thinking there is almost universal 
relegation of them to a place amoDg the 
superstitions of the past. 

But, if thoughtful men are coming more 

31)1 j k?° re »,_ to *°°k upon “iracles as not 

credible they are also coming to see that 
l “ey are not Decessary to religion 

til. c . la11 ?? has been stoutly made in the 
past that the miracles of the Bible are a 
proof of the truth of Christianity That 
claim is fast weakening thoughtful minds 
tbat ^ ere 1S no necessary con- 
trnth T b f etw . een physical miracles and moral 
irum it it -were demonstrated that everv 

Sr'N.J' 1 ";' 1 ',? " tbs ° ld Testament ?, 
the New actually happened, or a hundred 
lhi “ fact would not pS 
tho tmth or tho untruth of an 7 ethical or 


spiritual teaching found in the Bible If tho* 
religious teachings of Jesus aro true, they 
arc true , if wo grant that ho wrought" 
miracles, that does not make them any more 
true , or, if wo think ho did not work 
miracles, that doe3 not make them any le s s 
true Suppose I should say to you that 
hate is better than lovo, and then should* 
work a miraclo, — for instance, the turning of 
this pencil into a serpent,— would that prove 
it true that hato is bettor than lovo 9 Or 
supposo I should turn a thousand pencils 
into serpents, or work a thousand other 
miracles, would they all combined have 
anything whatever to do with proving that 
hate is bettor than love ? Jesus said, ‘It is- 
more blessed to givo than to receive.” Wa>- 
that true ? Why ? Because he wrought 
miracles ? Supposo ho had not wrought 
mnacles, would it not havo been just as true 
that it is moro blessed to give than to- 
receivo ? Do tho Beatitades rest upon 
miracles ? Dod9 tho Lord’s Prayer ? Does 
the Golden Rule ? These illustrations help- 
us to seo that moral and religious teachings, 
whether in tho Biblo or outside of it, in the 
very nature of the case are unaffected by 
any supposed miracles 

The abler and fairer minded of the 
theologians themselves seo this absence of 
connection between physical marvel-working" 
and the establishment of moral or spiritual 
truth, and try to bridge over tho chasm in 
this way They say that he ulio works- 
miracles must get his power so to do from 
God But God would not give a man such 
power unless the man were good and truth- 
ful When therefore the men of the Bible- 
come to us teachmg certain things and at 
the same time working miracles, we ire 
obliged to believe what they teach, because- 
the miracles are, as it were, God’s creden- 
tials God’s indorsement of their truth- 


xnis reasoning might have some plausi- 
bility were it not for the fact that it is- 
founded altogether upon assumptions In 
the first place, it is an assumption to say 
that he who works miracles must get his 
power to do so from God Our friends who- 
make this argument themselves believe both 
in a devil aad m angels How, then, do 
they know but that this super-human power 
through which the miracle working is done 
comes from either the devil or else from 
some good or bad angel ? When Mo=,es and 
aron went before Pharaoh and performed- 
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the miracle of turning Aaron’s tod into a 
serpent, hoping thus to influence tho monarch 
to let the children of Israel go, we read 
that Pharaoh called m his wise men and 
magicians, and they did exactly the same 
miracle they throw down their rods as 
Aaron had thrown down his, and their rods, 
too, became every one a serpent Our 
theological friends would hardly claim th s 
to hare proved that these Egyptian miracle- 
workers were good and trnthfnl men to 
whose religions teachings God gave sanction 
-or indorsement by thus empowering them to 
wort their miracles. 

Balaam was not a very good or truthful 
-person, or one on whose utterance it would 
oe safe to put much dependence though he 
is represented «9 uttering ono of tho most 
miraculous predictions in the Bible Both 
in tho Old Testament and in tho New wo 
have accounts of miracles wrought by men 
who oro anything but good or truthful 
Jesus himself says (Matt xxiv 21) There 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets 
and they shall show great signs and wonders 
to deceive men Again ho says (Matt vn 
22) "Many shall 6ay unto mo in that day 
Lord Lord havo wo not prophesied id thy 
name and m thy naruo have cast out 
-devils and in thy name done many won 
derful works ? And then will 1 profess 
unto them I never knew you Depart from 
me ye that work iniquity ’ Tho Apocalypse 
or Book of Revelation contains cany 

accounts of miracles somo of them very 
great and startling, wrought by the enemies 
-of Qod on the earth (Kov xm 13 14 
xvi., 13 11 xix 20) for the express 

purpose of deceiving men and making them 
believe falsehood. Thus yon 6ee that by the 
teaching of tho Bible itself the power to work 
miracles does not provo that the one who 
possesses it is good or truthful or from God 
or is necessarily in any way commissioned 
or sent or indorsed by God The miracles 
tna> be wrought for tho express purpose of 
making the people believe that ho is from 
God when ho is not, and that he is speaking 
tho truth when in fact ho is speaking 
falsehood 

It is very suggestive to notico the attitude 
of Jesus toward miracles- Wo read again 
and again of his drawing tho attention of the 
peoplo away from tho things done by him 
which had a miraculous look Ho refuses to 
work mtracles to convince persons of tho 
-divine character of his mission llo even 


shows positive distress sometimes because tho 
people care for theso things so much lustcad 
of for the things of real importance , for wo 
read, “Jesus groaned in his spirit, and said, 
why doth this generation ask for a sign 
{ a rairaclo ) i 

Thus it is that ho chides, over and over 
again tho desire of his followers for miracles 
as a proof of his teach ng and insists that 
tho teaching is its own proof Truth is truth, 
and falsehood is falsehood all tho same whe- 
ther it bo associated with miracles or not 
Tho Old Testament books of Job Isaiah, and 
tho Psalms, and tho New Testament Gospels 
and Epistle do not owo tlicir beauty and 
truth and helpfulness to the fact that they 
arc bound m a volume that contains records 
of miracles These books would bo just as 
full of beauty and moral power and inspira 
tion if no man on tho earth had ever dreamed 
of a raira-Io Tho Twenty third Psalm tho 
Sermon on tho Mount, 1 aul a matchless chap 
ter on chanty need no proof of miracles. 
Trying to prop them up or to provo them 
true by miracles is about os reasonable as 
trying to prop up tho Rocky Mount tins with 
sticks or to proro their existcnco by 
syllogism? 

bo that I say, oven if we granted tho 
genuineness and historic character of all tho 
miracles of tho Bihlo or of a thousand times 
as many wo should not thus furnish any 
proof whatever of tho truth of Christianity 
Tho great lifo giving moral and spiritual tea- 
chings of Jesus and Paul Iio in a different 
continent, nay a different world, Irora that 
of prodigies and miracles and rely upjn a 
wholly different kind of evidence This our 
modem age is coming to sco Thus wo need 
not bo alarmed at tho tendency of thinking 
persons to reject tho miraculous It docs not 
necessarily mean that thoy are losing their 
belief m religion or heir senso of its value 
but only that thoy aro finding their evidence 
of its truth and worth in a direction which 
seem to them moro rchablo than tho old 
Tho question of tho miraculous presents itself 
to day to scientists and men imbued with tho 
modern spirit somewhat as follows — 

1 If miracles havo ever happened, w 
Bible times or any other, why do they not 
happen to day ? But can any one point to a 
miracle within our generation which has boon 
established by so carefully guarded scientific 
tests that there is no room for doubt about 
it? For example the raising to life of a 
body which had teen so long dead that a 
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commission of scientific experts examining it of affinity for superstitious ages and low 
had found it to have entered upon tho pro- states of cmlizition Almost invariably m 
ces* of decomposition or tho restoring of a thosa ages in tho history of any people in 
new sound arm to a man whose arm had been which civ ilizatton and popular intelligence 
amputated 9 I, there any case on record as nso hi„be*t, wo Bod not only tho fow^t mira- 
occurring within our day of a mircle such as cle* reported but tho least belief in those 
one of these ~ — or any other equally well which are reported- Why is this ° If mira- 
authenticated so that the scientific men would cles are fact" capable of verification why do 
have no doubt about it 0 If not, why not 9 they not llounsh as much in light as w 
If veritable miracles— miracle* which darknc**, in agc3 of intelligence and science 
would have stood the test of the light as in ages of credulity, and among tho 
of oor modern civil zation and science— intelligent as among the ignorant 9 


actually occurred m the old times of two 


IIL A third thing that stand* in tho wry 


thousand or three thousand years ago, trhy , bd f mlrilc i M ls the tael that tho 
do not miracles capable oi standing the samo ve „ claMe3 o[ pcrs0ns who contend most 
test occur now t own mirarlos nuiallv deny 


It is true that we do have reports of mira 


stoutly for their own miracles usually deny 
most vehemently the truth of all miracles 


cles occurring to day Such reports come to oatsido of their own Miracles are not pecu- 
us in great number*, from Roman Catholic liar to Christianity nearly all religions have 
shrines m different parts ot the world, from them in great numbors Yet the followers 
faith healers from prayer healers, from men of each religion deny tho miracles of all re- 
and women who with one theory or another ligions except their own. They examine the 
and under one name or another claim to proof* of the miracles of other faiths and 
core human bodie* of their many infirmities pronounco them weak, and inconclusive. It 1S 
by some sort of supernatural agency But only tho proofs of the miracles of their own 
under a very little careful examination by faith in favor of which wo may reasonably 
unprejudiced men and by scientific methods suppose them to bo prejudiced, that they 


the miraculous element always takes wing 
Doubtless there are things occurring now a 


conceive to be adequate This being the case, 
what wonder if men who occupying the 


days that are not fully explained — things position simply of scientists aud scholar*,, 
which to us with our present degree of know and not caring to bolster up any, but simply 

ledge are shrouded in mystery But mystery to judge impartially of all alike conclude 

is not necessarily miracle To say that any- that the proofs of miracle* of all the rell 
thing really miraculous — that is anything gions of the world are equally inadequate ? 
contrary to well established laws of nature — In other words, what wonder if with the 
occurs to day is what at least our scientists Christians they conclude that the proofs of 


and men best qualified to judge, ninety nine 
a hundred of them, deny 


the Mahommedan miracles are inconclusive, 
and with the Mohomedans that the proofs of the 


And now is it any wonder if this absence Brahman miracles are inconclusive, and 
of present time miracles, or at least their with the Brahmans and Mohammedans that- 
doubtful character, throws doubt upon those the proofs of the Christian miracles are 
of the past ? If wbat is "opposed to be equally inconclusive 9 


miraculous to day fades away m the light of 
scientific examination is it strange that multi 


IV Again, another objection to miracles 
lies in the fact that the moment we have 


todes of minds find themselves compelled accepted any of them there seems to bo 
to believe that the so called miracles of the absolutely no place to stop We have 

old tune continue to keep their places as entered upon a road that has no end and 

miracles only because we are unable to reach leads into all sorts of sunershhnns and 

and test them bnt that, if we could get to credulities Suppose w e say we will accept 
mem and examine them carefully and scien a few miracles, bnt not many What shall 

uncalty as we do the so called miracles of these few be 5 And what shall hn tho tpst 

he present, we shonld find them too, quickly by which to decide what to accept and what 

osmg their miracnlons character - to reject ? If we determine focastont Ml 

II Another thing which with many per- except those which are corroborated by 

sons casts suspicion upon miracles is the fact strong proofs certainly we shall baf0 t(J ^ 
that, as we look over the history of the world, ont more or less of those found the 

we find them always seeming to have a soxt^ Bible._ How strong proofs do yon think we 
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have, for instance, that Ere was made 
out of a nb of Adam , or that the ass of 
the prophet Balaam spoke in human language , 
or that Jonah lived three days in the great 
fish and then was cast up alive and well on 
the shore of the sea , or that the sun stood 
still at the command of Joshua , or that the 
walls of the city of Jericho fell down as the 
result of the blowing of the rams’ horns of 
the children of Israel ? If, however, we do Dot 
cast ont any of the Bible miracles, but accept 
them all, sorely we ought to be consistent, 
and accept also the multitudes of miracles 
outside of the Bible, which present them 
selves to us based on quite as good evidence 
As a result, there would seem to be no end to 
the nnracl°s which we should find ouiselves 
called npon to accept The moment we begin 
to belieie miraculous stones or anything else, 
without good evidence — evidence that will 
stand the test of the most thorough investi- 
gation,— wo are lost, we are in a path that 
hnds no stopping place this side of the ere 
dulity, superstition and fanaticism which 
have ever been the curse of all unenlightened 
religion 

V It is felt by many that to admit 
miracles is to degrade the character of God 
It makes him changeable and arbitrary His 
government is no longer a perfect govern 
ment, conducted according to a wise method 
and a regular order set m operation in the 
beginning , but it is a government that re 
quires to be inteifered with mended, supple 
mented from time to time. At best a 
miracle seems to be a patch Does Gods 
plan of things teed perpetual patching ? 

1 1 Still farther, it seems impossible to 
reconcile the idea of miracle with belief in 
the goodness of God If God s plan of 
governing the world admits of miracles 
wherever and whenever he ipay choose, 
why is it that he does net work them 
oftener ’ We read in the Bible about God 
working miracles from time to time for the 
benefit of this person and that But why so 
few * If he was good, why did he Dot work 
them for the benefit of everybody ? And 
to-day, if God is at liberty to set aside bis 
laws and work miracles at any tune why does 
he allow any pain or suffering in the world ? 
Why dees he not cure all the sick instead 
of letting them linger on in misery ? Why 
does he not furnish food to all tbe starving ’ 
A great steamer goes down at sea with all 
on board , a great river oveitlows its banks 
and destroys millions of property and 


hundreds of lives , a fire in a great city 
renders thousands of persons homeless Why 
doe9 not God interfere and prevent these 
awfnl calamities ? If he is at liberty to 
interfere, is he kind when he does not ?• 
Thus it seems impossible to see how we can 
keep any ground for belief m the goodness 
of God on the theory that he can work 
miracles when he pleases But if he rules' 
the world by law and if law is good, then- 
is God good, m «pite of calamities and puns 
that come to men as the result of their 
violations of law The science of our tuna 
has learned that all is law * The religion 
of our time is beginning to leam that all is 
love because law itself is love We had 
feared to admit that we are environed by 
law lest that might mean that God does not* 
care for us. But we are learning that it is 
through his laws that he manifests his care 
His laws are his encompassing arms and m 
those arms of care of love of eternal 
security he bears us as a mother her 
child 


YII A difficulty in the way of believing 
in miracle* which is serious is the famous 
objection of Hume, that miracles are a 
contradiction of human experience Human, 
expenence is, that natures laws are uniform, 
constant, not subject to suspensions If we 
accept the miracles of tbe Bible or of any 
pa^t time it must be upon the testimony 
of others Which is the more credible, that 
human testimony should sometimes err, ot 
that nature at times should forget her uni- 
formity and become irregular ? We have, 
experience every day of human testimony 
being fallible but none that Datures laws 
are fickle When therefore the Bible, or the- 
Yedas or the Koran or any other book of 
the past, comes to us with accounts of 
miracles we are bound to test it by this, 
principle For example we read in the New 
Testament that on a certain occasion Jesus 
turned water into wine Our expenence is. 
(and so far as we can learn the experience 
of the world is the same) that water cannot, 
be changed to wine except through the 
slow summer loDg processes of nature in the 
grape vine. Therefore, we can more easily 
believe that those who reported this miracle 
were in some way mistaken than we eau 
beheve that what was said to have occurred 
actually did occur Or, to take an Old 
Testament illustration we read that tbe 
three Hebrews, Shadracb Jlesliach. and. 

' -o* ln Babylon were cast i -> 
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burning furnace, walked m the midst of the 
fierce flames, and at the eod came out un- 
harmed Now we know that it is the nature 
of flame to consume organized bodies placed 
in the midst of it When, therefore, we 
read that, when kindled to its very ' hottest, 
it did not burn these men, we find ourselves 
obliged by the very laws of our mind to 
conclude that there is a mistake somewhere 
When it comes to the alternative either to 
believe that fire did not consume where it is 
its nature to consume, and what since the 
world began it always has consumed, or that 
somebody has erred, — observing improperly, 
or reporting incorrectly, or mistaking a 
legend for a true story, or something of the 
kmd,-~tbere is no room left us for choice 
we are simply obliged to believe the latter, 
and canuot believe the foimer This is a 
way of looking at the subject of miracles 
that prevails widely to-day, and that tends 
to pre\ ail more and more, especially among 
scientists. 


Su ch, then, are some of the modern 
oithculties in the way of the acceptance of 
miracles 

Some persons say to me If we do not 
accept the miracles of the Bible as historic, 
what shall we ‘say about them ? Are we 
not compelled to declare them falsehoods, 
written and palmed off on a credulous 
humanity for the purpose of deceiving ? 

I answer There seems no ground for 
setting up any such alternative For one to 
suppose that such an alternative exists is to 
show either that he knows little about the 
origin of the Bible or else that he only 
very superficially understands human nature 
41 fTi 0 . tr ? e explanation of the miracles of 
the Bible clearly is that they are a natural 
fU“ an inevitable product of a period in 
the world s history before the birth of science, 
^na before men had found out that they 
Jived in a universe governed by law Given 
-a devout people living in such an age, and 
you will as certainly have belief in miracles 
•as you will have any other necessary form 
oi activity of the human mind 

To the child everything is miracle to 
it unscientific mind everything is miracle 
Up to the point where the scientific concep- 
tion of the uniformity of natnre’s operation 
«r S ,t S ’ *i eQ belleve in miracles as inevitably 
miDS of tbo SUD » and because 
to LcS? 10 m " acles , and e-^Pect them 
to occur, and none tme learned to apply 
•accurate tests, of course they find them , and[ 


when they write books, of course, the books 
will contatn accounts of them This is the 
explanation of tho miracles of the Bible 
Coming from the times and the people it did, 
it was impossible but that the Bible should 
have contained records of miracles, and 
records made in all honesty and good faith 
We all know how great is the power 
of the human imagination to invent,— to 
convince us that things are external realities 
which really have no existence except in 
the mind We know, too, on how slight 
foundations stories spring up, even m our 
age of incredulousness and open eyes So 
also we understand how stones grow by 
repetition, until often they can scarcely be 
recognized as the same things they were 
when they started on their rounds 

We must not forget that these sp called 
miraculous events of the Bible were very 
few, if any, of them written down at the 
time of their occurrence Instead of being 
recorded then, as it was indispensable that 
they should be if accuracy were to bo ensured» 
they were carried in men’s minds for 
years, or handed down from father to son 
for generations, before being committed to 
writing Even the best-authenticated of the 
miracles of Jesus seem not to have been 
written down for well nigh a generation 
after his death, while some bear evidence 
of a much later date Now is it credible 
that stories of any kind, but particularly 
stones supposed to involve an element of 
the supernatural, and above all, stories which 
the persons telling them were interested to 
make appear as marvellous as possible, could 
thus continue to be told orally for a quarter 
or a half century or more without change, 
without material growth and embellishment ? 

That the narrators and recorders of these 
stories were interested to make them out as 
marvellous as possible, becomes evident as 
soon as we remember that in the popular 
mind at that time, the working of miracles 
on the part of a religious teacher was 
regarded as the great proof that he was from 
God The legends of Elijah and Elisha were 
full of miracles. It was the received opinion 
that the Messiah, when he came, would 
perform many miracles Hence naturally, 
the disciples of Jesus after his death would 
emphasize evry thing in his life, which had 
in it any look at all of the miraculous They 
would go forth telling the story of his life 
out of minds filled W1 th belief in marvels, to 
other minds equally ready to believe m 
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marvels, and themselves interested in the 
deepest way to make the most possible out 
of everything in his lifts that had tho least 
look of miracle or marvel about it. It would 
be easy to take up many of tho individual 
miracles of both tho Now Testament and 
the Old, and trace tho successive step3 
through which wo may suppose them to 
have passed, from the first small germs 
of fact that probably m most cases lay at 
their beginning, up and on through growth 
and accretion and transformation, until at 
last wo have the full grown, out and-out 
miracles, as they stand recorded in the Bible. 

From all that I have been saying it is 
clear that the time has gone by when every 
body can accept miracles If a belief in 
miracle3 is essential to Christianity, then 
Christianity has already begun to wano and 
from this time forward the best minds of tho 
world in greater and greater numbers are 
certain to take their place outsido of it But 
is belief in miracles essential to Christianity? 
Wo have already found our answer in tho 
teaching of Jesu* himself Miracles may be 
necessary to certain theological systems 
which have long called themselves Christianity 
They aro not necessary to that moral and 
spiritual Christianity whose soul is found in 
the Sermon on the Mount and the othei 
teachings of Jesus. 

The best religions thought of ©nr time is 
coming to see that miracles instead of 
bciDg a help are actually hindrance to 
religion they are about the heaviest 
weight that religion m our day ha9 to carry 

Wrote John Quincy Adams The 
miracles in the Bible Jurmsh the most powerful 
of all the objections against its authenticity both 
historical and doctrinal, and were it possiblo 
to take its snhlimo morals, its unparalleled 
conceptions of the nature of God and its 
vtres'.sUhle, otw taut, w\dv 

simple narrative of the life and death of 
Jesus Stripped of all the supernatural agency 
and all the marvellous incidents connected 
with it, I should receive it without any of 
those misgivings of unwilling incredulity 
as to the miracles which I find it impossible 
altogether to cast off 

John Quincy Adams voices the feeling 
and judgment of thousands of the most 
intelligent and dovout minds of our age 
Sooner or later it must come to what ho 
suggests, the better part of the Christian 
world^ will yet lake “the sublime morals of 
the New Testament, its unparalleled concep- 


tions of tho nature of God, and its irresisti- 
bio power over the heart, with the simplo 
narrative of tho life and death of. Jesus," 
these and these alone, as tho essentials of 
Christianity, leaving all questions as to 
interferences with the laws of nature, and the 
credibility or incredibility of wonder stones 
found in the Bible or elsewhere, to bo 
settled by each mau for himself as being 
things purely speculative and not touching 
at all tho real heart of religion. If a man 
thinks ho has grounds for believing these 
things let him behove them that is bis 
affair On tho other hand, if a mau cannot 
behove them becauso the evidence «eems 
to him to be against them it is not for mo 
or for anybody else to say (hat he must 
believe them, or that be is irreligious or not 
a Christian becauso he does not If Jesus 
treated all such things as non essentials, it 
is not for me to treat them as essentials. 
To lovo God and man and to do to others 
as I would have them do to me, that is truo 
Christianity. To reverence God and work 
righteousness, that is true religion Compared 
with these, all questions of belief or non belief 
in miracles aro of weight as light as tho 
moto that floats m the sunbeam 

It is strange and sad that the religious 
teachings of the pa't have so largely been 
such as to make us look for God oDly in 
everts which aro extraordinary and out of 
the usual course of nature Our best modern 
religious thinkers are coming to see that this 
■9 not the direction at all in which to look 
for God The place where God really reveals 
himself is not in a sun which stands still a 
little while on a particular afternoon m 
Palestine, but in that sun which nover stands 
still in any land — which moves ou eternally 
in tireless strength and in obedienco to law. 
carrying day and night and summer and 
vivatet tor e>v« wiwi '.he ■pkato 

where God really reveals himself is not in % 
miracle wrought through any single man or 
on any smglo occasion, to multiply loaves- 
of bread so as to feed a company gathered 
on the shore of a Galilean lake God s truo- 
revelation of himself, were our eyes only 
not too blind *o see it, is in that ceaseless 
multiplying of loaves in tho cornfields of a 
thousand valleys which gives tbo whole 
world its food. 

It is a mistake, it is all wrong, to think 
that miracles, even granting thur reality 
can reveal God better than what is 
not a ^ abnormal better « 
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reasonable people and will appreciate and 
properly treasure sucb reciprocity If this 
action is delayed it should not cause surprise 
if the Chinese nation, following the recent 
example of Turkey, should, by their own 
unilateral act, declare those treaties at an 
end and justify thi3 action by referring to 
the inherent and inalienable right under 
international law, of every sovereign State 
to release itself from obligations which wbat 
ever may have been their operation at tho 
time they were assumed or imposed have 
come to endanger its existence or the attain 
ment of its essential and legitimate national 
interests Should the powers anticipate this 
action by themselves surrendering their 
special and unequal treaty rights, they could 
be assured that it would benefit both tho 
powers and China. 

The Chinese people have that same desire 
and determination to establish and preserve 
their national existence that the other peoples 
of the world have and when they deem the 
occasion appropriate they will take the 
necessary action to that end The experience 
of the last eighty five years convinces them 
that they cannot secure for themselves that 
combination of order and progiess to which 
they are lustly entitled so long as they are 
restrained and humiliated by the conditions 
which the existing unequal treaties impose 

They are farther convinced that it is 
entirely a futile attempt to procure for them 
selves the new and just order of relationship 
by patiently acquiescing in the old order of 
diplomacy — that is, the powers’ insistence in 
the necessity of their unanimity of consent 
before any change in the treaties can be put 
into effect To secure the unanimous consent 
of a dozen and more sovereign and indepen 
dent nations at the same time is an extremely 
difficult if not entirely impossible task , some 
of the powers at some time are bound to 
feel that the best course for their own 
interest is the course of procrastination The 
Chinese people are firmly convinced of the 
essential justice of the demands they are 
making and they are ready to make snch 
sacrifices as may be required in order that 
the satisfaction of tnese demands may be 
secured As is well known to all, during 
recent years and especially during the last 
two years the feelings of the Chinese in 
these respects have become more articulate and 
more emphatic in their manifestations It is 
a matter of portentous moment that a nation 
which includes within its members nearly a 


quarter of the entire human race, should be 
convinced with practical unanimity, that the 
treaties which determine its obligations as 
vis a vis the other powers, are essentially 
unequal in character, and offensive in their 
operation , and that they must bo at once 
terminated The handwriting is on the wall 
and should bo read 

The world does not realize the seriousness 
of tho limitations the foreign powers hire 
imposed upon China’s sovereignty which 
greatly militate against the success of the 
efforts of the Chinese Nation to establish a 
strong and united government The experi- 
ence of Turkey has proved conclusively that 
so long as these limitations remained, the 
problem of domestic reconstruction would be 
very difficult 

Great Britain allows full tariff autonomy 
to Ireland and her Dominions, but the powers 
deprive China of tariff autonomy, thus she 
has a status even inferior to that of the 
British Dominions 

As to extra territoriality, the late Dr 
Sun Yat sen said that as it now is, the 
Chinese in China, though m their own country, 
are less favoured than are the natives of an 
autocratically governed British Crown 
Colony In the Crown Colony, though 
governed by an official sent by the Bntish 
Colonial Office, the native has the same 
rights as those enjoyed by every one else 
in the Colony , whereas in China the Chinese 
because of the possession of extra-territorial 
rights by the foreigners, are discriminated 
aga nst 

How would the Americans feel if the 
foreign nations should impose upon them a 
fiscal regime inferior even to Britain s 
Dominions depriving them of the right of 
raising revenues according to their own 
judgment and needs ? Furthermore, how 
would the Americans feel if the various foreign 
settlements in their big cities, for example 
say Chinatown should claim an almost 
independent status with their own Iaw^ 
courts and police ? What would the Americans 
say if as a result of extra territorial 
rights held by foreigners in this country, 
the Americans in their own country wore thus 
discriminated against ? 

Ramsay Macdonald has shown the way 
to a nght solution of placing the relations 
of China and the other powers on a firm and 
friendly basis when he said recently before 
a British Labour Party meeting 

We must also turn to our own government 
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and say ‘Face the facts’, treat China as yon 
do Japan, get out of your entanglement of 
imposed treaties Tour Christmas Memoran- 
dum was good. Tour Foreign Declaration 
oa the 22nd of January was excellent We 
admit you have the problem of the protec- 
tion of life still on your hands Whenever 
you decided to send that much advertised 
Defence Force you began to play with 
fire 

"That is the position the Labour 
Party occupies to day, and it is only on these 
lines and with those considerations that we 
can hope to solve the Chinese problem, and. 


when the end has come, to be in a position 
of friendship with China so that China can 
help us with our trade of affam and we can 
help China with its political and moral 
affairs ’ 

The world may rest assured that the 
Chinese Nation will not rest until her in- 
dependence and territorial and administrative 
integrity shall become realities She will not 
be satisfied with mere assurances in the form 
of high sounding and pious declarations as 
the powers have been doing since the 
beginning of this century 
USA Febiuary 1927 


THE CONGRESS AGAINST IMPERIALISM 

By BAKAR ALI MIRZA 


T HE first ‘International Congress of 
Oppressed peoples of the World met 
in Brussels Belgium from the 9th 
to the 16th February of this year with 
some 200 delegates representing over a billion 
subjected or enslaved peoples The character 
of the Congress was unique, for it was the 
first time in history that the representatives 
of the working class and ol subject peoples 
assembled under the same roof to express the 
the message of the enslaved Brothers ' Your 
suffering is my suffering Let us unite, 
for we have nothing more to lose but our 
chains and a world to gain ’ Yet, not only 
was it a Congress in which the spirit of 
brotherhood and unity made itself felt, but it 
built a permanent organisation a *T eague 
i gainst Colonial Oppression and Imperialism ’ 
And it could be called a League of Nations 
in a much truer sense than the one that 
deliberates on behalf of the Great Powers 
at Geneva 


Professor Albert Einstein Henri Barbusse, 
Rocaain Holland, Mrs Suu Yet Sen, and 
Mahatma Gandhi — to mention only a few of 
thoso whose intellectual integrity and honesty 
of humanitarian purpose is beyond question 



Considering the short time the Congress 
took for its preparations and the whole- 
hearted response it met with from all parts 
of the world we are struck by the intensity 
of unity that exists all the world over for 
the basic purpose of freedom, and we are left 
with no doubts about the urgent need or the 
future of tho League The CoDgress had been 
called with the active support and sympathy 
of such personalities as Bertrand Russell, 


One of the many maps that hung on the walls 
demonstrating the effects of Imperialism This 
shows India, and Indian mercenaries as the centre 
for the subjection of Asia and Africa. 

Because of its valne to India and Indians I 
shall quote only the message of Mahatma 
Gandhi although !t was but one of the many 
received J 

Dear Friends, I thank you very cordially for. 
your mvitation to lie Brussels T * 
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Congress against Colonial Oppression and Imperial 
ism I regret that my work hero in India pre- 
vents my taking part in the Congress I wrsh you, 
however, from the depths of my heart, every 
success in vonr deliberations 

There were 174 mandated delegates, 
representing 31 different countries, and a 
number of interested guests not mandated, 
present in the Congress. What this means 
cannot be expressed in figures alone, for 
most of these had come under great diffi- 
culties from vast distances. Many had come 
on money that had been collected from 
organisations and individuals And there 
were still many other delegates who had 
informed the Congress they would be coming, 
but could not because of lack of funds or the 
refusal of passports But despite this dele- 
gates came from Africa and Mexico Indo- 
nesia and Indo China, Egypt and India, 
Korea and the Philippines, China and Persia, 


Among them were many 
of Parliament of the various Euro- 


Lu Tstmg Lm Chinese [General representing the 
Canton Army 

Algeria, Tams, Morocco and Arabia Besides, 
the workers’ organisations of England, Fiance, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Czecho Slovakia, 
Austria, the United States and Japan had 


M Baktn the Arabic delegate from Syna 

pean countries, England alone having sent 
some twenty delegates — from the British 
Labour Party, the Independent Labour Party, 
the London Trade Union Council, and so on 
China bad sent thirty delegates, representing 
the Kuo Mm Tang (the National Peoples 
Party) the Canton Government, the Canton 
Army, various labour students’, and womens 
organisations India was represented by Mr 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the official delegate of 
the Indian National Congress, and also dele- 
gates from the Hindustan Association of 
Central Europe, the Oxford Majlis, the 
Hidustan Gadax Party of America, as well 
as journalists from the Association of Indian 
Journalists of Europe, The Hindu” of 
Madras, ‘ the Kesari” of Poona, and the 
Indian Bureau of the Independent Labour 
Party m London The Indian Students 
Union of Edinburgh, the Indian Majlis of 
London, the Ceylon Trade Union Council, 
and two or three other Indian organisations 
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had appointed delegates to attend also but 
ior one reason or another had been unable 
to send them The delegate from Ceylon 
Lad been refused a passport There were 



of a Congress and a League of all oppressed 
peoples. All stressed the fact that the 
nations of the world are realizing more and 
more that they are one people and that any 
system of society which has parasitism of 
one group of people on another group as its 
life principle carries within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction They showed that 
the majority of peoples today are either 
living under slavish subjection at the point 
of tho bayonet of a foreign power or are 
slaves of a system whose two corollaries are 
unemployment and low wages The moment 
these people realize the wrong of the system 
under which they exist and recognize their 
power as a united people that moment will 
be one of victory It was for the cause of 
humanity and for the realisation of a com- 
mon ideal as well as the recognition of our 


among the delegates representatives from 
17 different trade union organisations repre 
-senting over 7 1 /* million organised workers 
And if we should estimate the number 
of people represented by all the delegates 
the number would amount to more than a 
billion souls 

The agenda of the Congress had been 
arranged under five different headings. 
Space does not permit a fall survey of all of 
them or of the Congress proceedings I 
shall confine myself to a general description 
dealing with points of particular interest to 
India from the Indian point of view 

1 Iitroduclory Addresses In the intro 
dnetory addresses Henri Barbusse the 
noted French writer and socialist, in his 
rhythmic French as well as other speakers 
following him dealt chiefly with the 
conditions under which we live and tho need 



Mohamed Halta 
delegate from Indonesia 

ability to achieve our freedom as a united 
people that tbe Brussels Congress was held 
laiL ma \°f I"'Pmal,s! Ej -plot 

. Ina .? ns 150 001 oeed much en 
lightcnment on this subject. Tho universality of 
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the theme was significant Whether the yoice3 
raised were those of Negroes from Africa or 



G, Ledebour, the heroic veteran labour leader of 
Germany, 76 years of age and still younK ; he 
says he wants to be in the forefront of the 
tight for the destruction of Imperialism 
America, or from struggling China, whether 
the cry was from Mexico or the plains of 
Korea, it had the same bitterness, the same 
pain and pathos, and with modifications, had 
the same sad tale to tell. All had had their 
1857’s and their Amritsars — many times 
over. All had their Ordinance Laws and 
Penal Codes, their suppression of speech, 
press and assembly ; their 300% dividends 
and forced labour, the exploitation of little 
children, child mortality, the 16 hour day, 
the subjection and exploitation of woman and 
famine. All had their untouchables — as 
Coloured Bills or as reserved subjects ; 
their exiles, and their mercenaries. All had 
been forced into tho “war for the emanci- 
pation of weaker nations”, and afterwards all 
had begged for food and freedom — but had 
received stones labelled “Reforms”. All had 
their opium and their “law and order.” In 
short— symptoms and results of tho samo 


disease — slavery enforced by Imperialism 
everywhere. Had the delegates not come 
from the ends of the earth and met for the 
first time, a stranger from the outside would 
have really concluded that they had some 
way or other all met before and agreed to 
say the same thing ; in tho stories told in a 
dozen aiflerent languages, in tho reports or 
facts and conditions, wo saw that Imperialism 
is the most deadly enemy of human life. Is there 
any wonder, then, that at palace Egmont, peoples 
with different languages and culture, different 
shades of opinion, found themselves amongst 
men and women who instinctively understood, 
and that they could work in such harmony r 
And work they certainly did, unsparingly. 
The sessions lasted practically day and nighr, 
many of them closing only at three in tho 
morning. The Right press had tried during 
the first two days to laugh at the gathering, : 



V. Chattopadbyaya, 

one of the organizers of the Congress, and repre- 
sentative, Assn, of Indian Journalists in Europe 
but after that a new note crept iu all reports ; 
there was close observance, full reports, 
respect uot unmixed with fear at times, and. 
tho Congress was called variously the* 
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■“League of the Oppressed ’ the Co’oured 
International the League of Asiatic Peoples , 
and so on Leading Continental dailies both 
left and right gave long first page accounts 
of the proceedings, and soma gave full pages 
to it 

As said before^ Mr Jawaharlal Nehru was 
the representative of the All India National 
Congress. The Indian delegation was so 
organised that all reports resolutions or 
discussions were placed before the Congress 
through him The appreciation of Nehru s 
work at Brussels as well as his broad 
national and international vision must be 
here recorded In his speech be pointed 
out the significance and necessity of the 
- freedom of India if mankind is to be eman 
cipated Great Britain by keeping India in snb 
jection keeps the whole of the hast in chains 
Not only has Great Britain waged wars to 
keep India in subjection but sbe has 

exploited India s men and money to subdue 
other countries like Egypt, Tibet, Burma 
Africa, etc — not to speak of the recent 
dispatch of Indian troops to China an 
action deeply resented by India. The freedom 
of Tndia is a world problem Freedom he 
said is the first essential demand of every 
country nationalism after all is a first 
and a necessary step to internationalism 
Extracts from his speech follow 


It is because we think that this International 
Congress affords us a chance of this co operation 
that we welcome and greet it 


Having d sarraed ns they tell us that we are 
not capable of defending our country Having 
brought in a system of education which killed all 
our old education and substituted something which 
was ridiculously small and udiculously inadequate 
having taught us false history and attempted to 
teach us to desp se our own country and to 
glorify England they now tell us we are not 
sufficiently educated to be a free country 

\ou all know of tl e way Ind an troops have 
been sent against China They were sent m 
spite of the fact that the Isational Congress of 
led a expressed its strongest opposition I shall 
read to von the names of a number of countries 
where Indian troops have been util sed bv the 
British for the purposes of imperialism— in China 
they first went n 1^10 in 1927 they are still 
go ng and thev have been actively engaged th^re 
innumerable times during these 87 years They 
have been to Egypt, to Abyssinia, m the Persian 
uulf to Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Georgia, Tibet, 
Afghanistan and Burma 

»e m India cannot go on merely because 
freedom is good and slavery bad but because it is 
a matter of 1 fe and death for us and our country 
The exploitation of India by tl e British is a 
lamer for other countries that are bemg exploited 
ana oppressed It is an urgent necessity for y on 
that we gam our freedom We desire the fullest 
ireeuom tor our country not only internally but 
the freedom to develop such relations with oar 
ne gh hours and other countries as we may* de® re 


Mr Fenner Brockway then made a speech 
fall of noble words. He said that the 
Independent Labour Party of England 
believes in the equality of races and workers 
He added 



H Lmu (left) delegate from the Kuo Mm Tang 
Party of Canton Chen Chuen (right) delegate 
from Canton Labour Federation and Canton Hon" 
tong Strike Comm Wea 


it Ind aa ( . comra des that we are 

at one with them in their struggle against 
Imperial sm The spir t of Eeir TfWio 

sp nL We admit with shame Lt the UbSE 
Government spoke to India as a capitalist GnviW 

ES The , i'L S p'fr“ ble WtbToaSSS. 

Sr"* 1 Chu,a - «*■ <!« irs 


L,.u AI (£et 3 ll S . P e eeC L^be B r r0 Sr T* 

T “-"> “ *-* ."SJS? “S 
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enthusiasm But, as for ourselves we can 
only say as regards the L L P ’s good will 
to India, we shall await deeds before we 
express the full measure of our gratitude 
If we had always honoured deeds more and 
beautiful words, spoken by our own country- 
men and by Englishmen, less, we should be 
nearer Swaraj than we are today 

3 The Bangers of War China was 
repeatedly mentioned by speakers In fact, 
throughout the Congress proceedings, China 
was the focus of all attention, for it was 
recognised by everyone that it- is China that 
is today fighting the great histone fight for 
the freedom not only of herself, but of all 



Hanssen Liau representative of the Kuo Mm Taog 
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Asia. A Chinese General from Canton, and 
member of the Kuo Min Tang, spoke with 
great feeling, telling how the Impenalist 
Powers had forced several wars on an un- 
willing and badly aimed China Indian 
readers too well know the history of the 
opium wars against China, and we need 
not repeat any facts here The General spoke 
with confidence saying that the Kuo Min 
Tang, which stood for the “triple principles ' of 
tho people, as laid down by Dr Sun Tat Sen, 


a peasant’s son, will emerge triumphant m 
the present struggle, and this in spite of all 
Imperialist interventions and de°igns of war 
The Chinese delegates spoke in their own 
language , throughout they were noticeable 
for their earnestness, their simplicity, their 
few but significant words and what may be 
called an unspoken passion for any kind of 
work to forward the cause of the Congress. 

The speakers that followed the Chinese 
delegates showed how the rivalry for colo- 
nization and markets amongst the Imperialist 
Powers is the cause of War , and how the 
schemes of colonization and of buying up 
virgin lands such as those of Central and 
South America— to be exploited 100 years 
hence by American trusts— has produced a 
state of hostility between the different 
countries. Tho policy of Imperialism today 
by which a whole people may be bought up 
or crushed, so long as the Imperialist Power 
has tho arms and money, cannot, in face or 
the opposition of tho masses, continue end- 
lessly The masses are beginning to realize 
that they are human beings and not com- 
modities The Wars urged by Imperialist 
Powers leave the workers not one iota better 
off than they were before — it matters not if 
they belong to the victorious or to the 
vanquished nation The exploitation and 
oppression go on more vigorously than ever 

We cannot give more than this of a 
subject so vast as this We recognize its 
great importance but our own struggle is 
so urgent that we can do little else than 
mention it It was the viewpoint of Central 
and South American and Mexicar delegates 
that the centre of the world conflict is 
not in Asia ‘ You must remember,” the 
Mexican delegate (Minister of Education, 
Mexico City) said that Asia is already 
full Imperialist countries seek actual profit 
for the future The most important efforts 
of Imperialism are at present directed towards 
South America ’ 

Mr George Lansbury, member of the British 
Parliament and Vice President of the British 
Labour Party, spoke on the same subject 
He said 

Those who say to us that British troops are 
KOmg to China to defend British lives lie, and they 
know they he They are going there to defeat 
capitalist interests, only for the purpose of safe- 
guarding money making and for my part I say to 
those who want to raise the standard of life of the 
workers the world over there is no way of dom<? 
it but by getting nd of capitalism and substituting 
for it Socialism There is no other way '■ ® 
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think of China today because she is in the forefront 
of the pMure but I think also of my African 
comrades the men and womea in Africa vho are 
lu t the eame brothers and sisters as those in 
Inda and Japan— tiey are all exposed to the same 
sort of attack as those in China friends we freed 
many people from the bonds of chattel slavery 
We have now got to free them all from the bonds 
of eeonorn C servitude You will win this fight, 
but I believe Urn week wh le you have been 
meeting here jou have been doing one of those 
things that come only occasionally in the history 
of our race that is you are procla mmg the union 
of the black yellow bran, a and white Therefore 
comrades, I will go ba L. to Britain and do what 
one man can do to carry out the resolutions we 
have carried here. I do not mind who stands 
with me or who apart. I sha I still hold up the 
banner— the rght of the Ind an the rght 
of the Chinese, the right of every siogle 
human being to equal treatment throughout the 
world. If the white races have anything to give 
to the other races, let them give it. 1 am sure 
tliejWher races have given much to them already 
“I nalty I would like to b d my comrades from 
Afnra and A« a to be of j,ood cheer Neither 
British American nor Japanese Imperial sm l are 
the power to hold the workers ia thrald m forever 
It is as certa n as the snn shines that Impel mbs n 
is doo ned it 13 doomed bectu e with the rising 
of working class mtel ligeucv tli 3 Imperialism with 
all its po on eh and its d sciphned arn es, cannot 
o' erco ne u e boycott which it is with a the power 
of the workers u. enf tve The millions in Oh na 
and India need not buy any British good*. A few 
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of them may be killed or injured m the coming 
stratum but this will avail the imperial Stic 
capitalists nothing at all They want trade tbev I 
want markets and these they will never obtaia by 
the measures they are adopting at the present 
moment. Greater empires than any of those which 
rule the world today have gone down in blood 
and min because they were louaded on robbery 
and spol ation and plunder And the empires 
which boast their military and naval strength, 
which create their great a r forces these too will 
go down in a welter of confusion unless the 
workers of all countries unite and put an end to 
war Every war is a capitalist war we must 
teach the workers not to eal »t in National armies, 
not to manufacture armaments. Teach them that 
wars are the means for keeping the workers m 
subjection and when this is done [ for one am 
certain that we shall establish a true International. 

The subjects of the danger of war m the 
Pacific, and of war against Mexico were 
also dealt with and in view of this danger 
especially in view of the Fery probable 
rupture between the Imperialist Power and 
Soviet Russia Mr Lansbury s speech was a 
timely warning Since the Congress met 
more and daifctr clouds have gathered, and 
the spectre of war is growing more and 
more sun ter and real At the request of 
Great Britain Mussolini has sent a cruiser to 
China to defend a couple of dozen precious 
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Italian souls 1 Great Britain is concentrating her 
forces in the Pacific, and has sent a warship 
full of sympathy for the United States to the 
Mexican waters evidently in the hope that 
America will co operate in a possible war 
against China England is trying by every 
means to induce I uropean nations to take 
active steps against China, and yet at the 
same time she is attempting to break oil 
diplomatic relations with Russia because 
Russia sympathizes with China For years 
the public has been fed on the poison of a 
fiussiau menace The year 1927 is blacker 
than the year 1914. TLe badly concealed 
warships of Mars are displaying themselves 
in full procession carrying the image of 
their god 



Lam ne Senghor Negro delegate from Senegal, 
Africa. A bn 11 ant speaker whose address was 
filled with ironic humour 


4. The Need of Co-operaiion and Co-otdina 
tion of the Nationalist and If orkers Mote 
1 1 cuts Mr Edo Funmen (Hollander and General 
Secretary of the International Transport 
'Workers) made a very valuable contribution 
to tho Congress when in his clear concise 
speech ho shoved tho great necessity for 
co-operation among not only the workers of 


the world but also between the nationalist 
and workers movements in all countries 
Nobility of sentiment alone is not sufficient, 
he said what is needed is to give that 
sentiment a realistic shape and this requires 
organisation and the creation of a united 
front „ , 

In the Imperialist countries — the so called 
Mother countries — competition is set up 
among tho different organisations of the 
working class and this to tho great dis 
advantage of the whole movement A casual 
and temporary gain by the workers of one 
country is used as a handle in breaking up 
a struggle of the working class m another 
A united working class wou d have produced 
a different result during the English coal 
strike While this division amongst the 
workers exists the machine of Imperialism 
and exploitation grinds on 

The consequences of the aloofness of the 
working class from the nationalist straggles 
of the oppressed nations arc graver still. 
There was a time when land and cheap labour 
in the Colonies served to prodace commodi 
ties which the Mother Countries did not 
produce This is no longer so Competition 
has set in between the Colonies and the 
Mother Countries — to the advantage of the 
capitalists and to the disadvantage of the 
workers in the Mother Countries. Textile 
industries for example are shifting from 
England to India. Unemployment in the 
Mother Countries was not the only con 
sequence but over and above that the 
workers are taxed to keep a colossal army of 
occupation in the Colonies, and this army is 
able to enforce labour conditions upon the 
workers there conditions that are a disgrace 
to emhzat on 

To illustrate his thesi« Mr Fimmen took 
the examples of China and India, and showed 
the dominant nature of foreign capital and 
also the inhuman conditions of work Dividends 
in the jute industry for example went as 
high as 36oper cent In China workers in some 
industries had to work 5° weeks a year with 
hardly a holiday In India, men women and 
children were working GO hours a week on 
starvation wages In the mines of India, 
women took their children with them under- 
ground deposited them on a piece of coal, 
and drugged them with opium to keep them 
quiet while they worked Many hardly saw 
the light of day These conditions are 
not human The workers of the world 
must realize that they mu°t cooperate with 
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GeneTalview of the Biu^rels Congiess aganst Inpenabam The lad an delegation is m the 2nd 
*ow left Beading right to eft tl ev are JauahaHal Nehru (Indian Nat onal Congress). J Nadu 
ilLodnsthan Asod of Centra) Europe) M Barfcatullah (H adusthan Oadar Party) A C j/ Nambar 
(representative of The Hindu of Madras and the Assn of Indan Journalists in Europe) Bahar All 
Mirra, (representative of the Oxford Majlis Tie Blarot and the Assn of Jnd an Journalists in Europe) 
wall v e Sf& '? Europe— f^st 6, , a r nd , t D« figure against 

Aesari 



all the workers of the world— whether black 
white yellow or brown 

It had been suggested that a geoeral 
strike should be proclaimed in sympathy with 
China ho continued. The sentiment was 
noble but he found it necessary to admit 
that the machinery for such a strike was 
not ready The good will was tl ere but it 
was necessary to create amongst the workers 
a consciousness that united they stand bnt 
divided they fall 

Ledebour veteran German leader of the 
trade aoion movement in German y Heoiber 
of the Reichstag and an Independent Socia 
list, made a remarkable speech urging the 
general strike In part be said 
“I support the resolution for a general str be of 
ail work nj» men in the impetus st countries aga nst 
the suppression of movements for freedom in 
oppressed countries and colon es Tins general 
strike should beg a with a strike of the transport 
workers 


Comrades when we here call upon the peo- 
ples of oppressed countries to throw off their 
slavery then we as Luiopeans as guilty pan es 
in the suppression of il ese countries are bound 
to use every power with n us and if necessary 
offer our lives, to help them 


Ho then gave example after example 
of the use of the partial or the 
general strike in Germany that finally began 1 
the break down of old monarchist Germany 
in laiH and led to the establishment of the I 
GermnD Republic Ho called upon all work eta 
to organize for the general strike to help 
China and India in tl eir struggle for^ 
freedom 

I call upon you, he said, if you are Euro- 
peans Americans As atics or Africans to un le 1 
and to erase th s opportunity to carry the 
against Jiuper al sm to an end Only if wo are 
deterunncd^can we be victorious I am in a hurry 
I am now "6 j cars old but I am go ng to be in 
the midst ot that fi-ht I am going to le in the 
front and offer my life in the struggle ( Violent 
applause ) 

Harry Polhtt M P of England leader 
of the revolutionary minority m the British 
trade nmons, delivered a remarkable speech 
a few words of winch follow 


In my op mon the reason why the Indian 
troops were seat to Cb rA was not because 
they were netes aiy there., tut because it 
wa3 a test to see how much Ind a would, stand at 
the hands of the Brit h Government It was a test 
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of the strength of tlie Nationalist movement m 
India ’ 

5 Establishment of the Permanent 
League For the purpose of linking up all 
forces against Imperialism and colonial 
oppression into a world wide organisation, 


and to further friendship and co operation 
among all workers of liberation, a permanent 
League was established at the Congress 
The Honorary Presidents of the League are 
Mrs Sun Yat Sen Jawaharlal Nehru George 
Lansbury, and Professor Albert Einstein 
An executive was elected, and Nehru, re- 


presenting India, was elected a member 



election of Jawaharlal Nehru to represent 
the Congress at Brussels confirmed t « 
realistic nature of that trend toward u iter 
nationalism Juwaharlaljl was a happy choice, 
lor ho is devoid of that narrow and criminal 
sectarianism which is an obsession 

some of our leaders. Ho medo o deep im 

pression upon the delegates at ltru 
because he is not an eloquent speaker, 
instead, an organizer and a man of actum , 
The Brussels Congress showed a proiounn 
sympathy with India’s aspirations AsJir 
Srinivasa Iyengars cablo to the Congr . 
convoying India’s greetings and condemca 
tion of the u«e of Indian troops « ChWJ 
was read, a thrill and a cheer went through 
the hall Happily, tho cable arrived soon 
after Jawaharlalji had moved a similar 
resolution 

The Chinese, British and Indian delega- 
tions parsed a common resolution by wl > 
they bound themselves to make every elm 
to accomplish tho tasks laid down by t 
Congress The Chinese, appointed to sign 
for the Chinese delegation, were Genera 
Lei 'l«-uog Lin and Hanstn Liau of the “Q 
Mm Tane and Hsing Hwang Sen of tne 
People’s Government of Canton, fortne p r »> s 
delegation, Mr Lansbury. Ellen Wilkinso , 
MP, Mr Beckett, MP SO Daues of the 
Miners Federation, R Bridgman, MP; aD “ 
Fenner Brockway, ILP Jawaharlal Nehr^ 
signed for India. The resolution in 
reads 


foil 


Henri Barbusse the noted French writer who, 
despite illness travelled to Brussels to delive’ the 
opening address. 


It was suggested that the organisation should 
have its head quarters in Pans. Up to the 
present time the head quarters are at 
Wilhelrastr 48 Berlin, Germany 

India and the Congress The Presidential 
speech in the All India National CoDgress 
m December last indicated that the Congress 
had a tendency fo broaden its outlook abd 
to co operate with other countries engaged 
in the fight for freedom The unanimous 


We the undersigned British Indian and Cbm 
delegations consider that the task of all woraius 
class forces in Imperialist countries is , . 

( 1 ) To fight f„r full emancipation «de by smw 
with the national forces m oppressed countries, 
order to secure complete independence where' 
such national forces so desire _,n«t 

C 2 ) To oppose all forms of coercion a gains 
colonial peoples . , .„ fV 

t 3 ) To vote against all credits naval ml Arhe 
and air for the maintenance of armed force w 
used against oppressed nations. , 

( 4 ) To expose the horrors of Imperialism 
the civil and military populations t u e 

( 5 ) To expose imperialistic policy m 
light of the working class struggle for freedom 


Is RELATION TO THE HMEIIIA.TE SITUATION IN ClOSA 

( 1 ) We demand the immediate 
of all armed forces from Chinese territoiy 

waters . 

( 2 ) We urge the need of direct action me! 
ing stnkea and the raposilion of the emoaria' 
preveDi movements of munitions and troops, 
to India or China and from India to cnin , 
( 3 ) That estimates relating either to war-i 
preparations or to war shall be voted against. 
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( 1 ) That m the event of armed intervention 
•or open war every weapon and effort shall he 
made withm the labour raovenent to me every 
weapon po sible in the working class struggle to be 
used to prevent hosttlnes 

to) We demand the unconditional recognition 
ot the Isa lonal st Government the abolition ot 
the unequal t-eaties and of ex raterr tonal rights 
and the s irrendcr of fore gn concessions 

( 6 ) Finally in t v o interests of Trade Union 
and Labour Movements in Ilnta a Ind a, and Ch na, 
we pledge o irselvei to work for their immediate 
close and active co-operation 

Although the above resolution was signed 
"by the English delegates present, wo as 
Indians mnst remember that only the tn 
dividual Englishmen present signed it and 
it cannot bo said that their organisations are 
bound to approve of it In fact before even 
the individuals would s gn it there were 
long aod heated debates with the Ind ans 
Since the Congress ended aod the delegates 
returned to their various homes we learn — 
but it is so far an unconfirmed rumour— that 
there are serious quarrels within the Br t h 
Labour Party and the Independent I abour 
Parly of England about this very resolution 
and that there is a likelihood that some of 
the signatories will either have to retract 
or withdraw from their parties, or that their 
patties may split on the issue In any case 
we as Indians have to go our own way 
taking it for granted that we will get little 
or no help from British labour or if we do 
•get any it will be from the extreme left wing 
of the labour movement— and oven then we 
•should not depend upon it 

The Indian and Chinese delegations also 
drew up a joint resolution to renew the old 
ties of culture friendship and co-operation 
that existed as a tradition before the British 
period The resolution reads 

For more than three thousand years the people 
■of IdiI a and China wpro united hy the most inti 
male rtilh ral ties From the davs of B iddha to 
the end of the Mrurhal renod an l the beginning of 
Bn tsh dominat on in Ind a th 3 fr endly inter 
coarse contio “d un d tern pie d 

After the East Ind a Company 1 ad by infr gua 
and force secured tfi firm hold on the greater part 
of Ind a. the Enel ah began looking for new sour 
ces of revenue and new markets They not only 
introduced popiv cultivation into areas where 
food had previously bee i Brown l t also 
thrust led an opium on the unwill n« Cl mese 
people by force of arms. Since tl at infamous 
Op uni War of 1840-41 Ind an mercenary troops 
have been pent aga n and again to Ch na m 
sippottof lint ah cap tal Rt bngandoge in that 
■country For 87 jears Ind an t oops have leen 
permanently stat oned as pol cemcn m Hongkong 
Shanghai etc. Time and again they have been 
used to shoot down Chinese workers and have 


th is created ill will in China against the people of 
India. Even a3 we make this declaration Indian 
troops are a„ain on their way to China in an 
attempt tn cru h the Cl nose revol ition 

With the strengthening of Unti h imperialism 
Iod a was cut ofl more and more from intercouiso 
wuh Ch na, and n the r eultuial aDd intellectual 
isolation tie Jndiau ixxjte live mw becomo 
completely i„nonu i of tl o cond t on of Cl ina. 



k groun of delegiies JI ^ i r f (Peru a 
Mohamed Barkntullah, (II n tus I an 0»Ur l irty) 
Sen Katavama tlaran) L benghor (Africa) Harry 
Poll tt (England) 


It is thie extreme ignorance that makes it 
d fCcult today to oiganise effective means to pre- 
vent Ind as men and man power from being used 
for the enslavement of the Chinese people. We 
think it urgent and essential tl at activo propagan 
da should be earned on id Ind a to educate the 
people regard ng Ch na and to arouse them to the 
necessity of im nediate action We must now re- 
sume the anc ent personal cultural and politcal 
rolatioi s between the two peoples. British im 
nenalism wh cl in the past has kept us opart and 
done us so much injury is now the very force 
that is un ting us m a common endeavour to 
overthrow it. 


wo trust inai tne leaders of the Ind an move- 
ment frill do sa ta their power (a eo-ard na(e 
their struggle w ih that of ibe Chinese people so 
that by sun iltaneously engaging Brit sh Impe- 
rialism on t vo of its most vital ri. — 


engaging U[|l sn 

-.«.. 0 ux t vo of its most vital fronts Ch na may 
rcce ve active suppoit in her present struggle, and 
the final victory of both people tnay be secured 


As this is being written I learn that, as 
the British delegation has invited the Chinese 
delegation to tour Fngland and speak to the 
people so lias the Indian JSational Congress 
extended an invitation to the Chinese delega 
tion to visit India and it is to be 1 oped tl at 
tbe British Government m India wifi not put 
any impediments iu the way 
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Conclusion 

Resolutions dealing with almost all the 
oppressed countries were passed but space 
does not permit me to deal with them all 
In passing I can but mention the very 
capable delegation of four men from 
Indonesia — the 1 Dutch East Indies” , also 
the very fine speech made by the Arabic 
delegate the intelligence and the ironic 
humour of the Negro, Latmne Senghor, from 
Central Africa the clear and uncompromis- 
ing address of Professor Guio Migliom, 
Member of the Italian Parliament and 
opponent of Mussolini— and consequently an 
exile , the untiring activity of the Korean 
nationalist delegation , the South African 
delegation consisting among others of a 
delegate from the South African Trade Union 
Congress, and a Negro delegate (a Communist) 


who did not believe m the professions of 
his white colleagues There were also Negro 
delegates from many different sections of 
Africa 

The student organisations represented m 
the Congress submitted to the Executive a 
request to have a student representative 
in the Executive and to aim at the umbos 
tion of the youth and workers’ movements of 
the world 

It is difficult to end this review without 
mentioning the silent and intense work of 
Messrs A Gibati and "Viiendranath Chatto- 
padhyaya, whoso organisational work had 
been responsible for the success of the 
Congress Especially the latter, our own 
countryman, who, an exile from India for 
over 25 years, is untiring in his work for 
India and unflinching m his optimism 


DR HELENA LANGE 

Bv AGNES SMEDLEY 


T O do justice to the loDg and creative life 
of Dr Helena Lange would necessitate 
writing 3 social history of Germany for 
the past three quarters of a century For 
not only is she a product of that period but 
she is ono of tho forces that gave it colouring 
and tendency That social history, if written 
would reach down to tho present and find 
her a woman of 7^ sitting at her desk edit- 
ing ‘Dio Frau which sho founded over 
thirty years ago, reading and reviewing books 
receiving callers granting interviews, and 
carrying on a large correspondence dealing 
with the womans movement and with tho 
education of women In that three quarters 
o! a century wo would find her, ooc of the 
truist representatives of the German spirit, 
standing id her secure, uncompromising 
strength 'canning the horizon for tho on- 
coming generations oi Ireo educated women , 
a woman who as sho today say®, stands at 
tl o 'unset t! her life , and yet who is tilled 
with a surging energy and idealism and with 
a marvellous, jenueaUag humour seldom to 
ixj louad in age 


Who and what she is may best bo ex- 
pressed m the words of the University of 
Tubmgen when, after the War, it conferred 
upon her the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Political Fconomy “in honour of her services 
os leader and pioneer of woman’* work in 
national economy ” 

She is further the woman who, as Dr 
Gertrude Bauraer, her biographer, has said, 
‘stepped out fearlessly upon land that had 
not been trod before, and cried into tho empti- 
ness Dot knowing if even an echo would 
answer ’ 

The courage it took to do this cannot bo 
conceived by ns today, with higher schools 
of learning and all professions open to us- 
But in tho last quarter of the last century 
such a step called for not only courage, but 
also 'cientifio knowledge and training that 
could compete with and defeat men on their 
own ground*. All this Helena Lange possess- 
ed Just how and why it happened wo do 
not know, for wo never know what 
causes one woman to break through all bond* 
and impediments and nso to be' a power whilo 
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girls brought up by her side and with the 
same opportunities blend with the generality 
and remain mediocrp It may be that a part 
of her elemental energy mar bo traced back 
to her peasant ancestry We see her m her 
■childhood m north eastern Germany, growing 
up and studying in the elementary schools 
with girls and boys alike, Imog a life some- 
what freer than that of most German girls of 
the time. At the age of fourteen we see her 
reading voraciously, with the photographs of 
Garibaldi, Korner and Schiller over her 
study table The atmosphero about her was 
vigorous, for she had been born in the historic 
year of the German Revolution, in 1848 
When she was fourteen her father sent 
her to Tabmgen to the south to stndy for a 
year in the home of a pastor who was a 
Professor of Theology in tbo University there 
In that home she learned a lesson which, she 
says, was the beginning of her life’s work 
on behalf of women. She saw a homo in 
which men bad their afternoon coffee in the 
dining hall, the women waiting tables and 
then drinking their coffee in the kitchen in 
which no woman was permitted to participate 
in the conversations of the meo in which 
no woman was entitled to study, converge 
or make any pretention to independent 
thought The wife of the pastor even 
warned ter young girl guest against letting 
it bo known that she had read so much nr 
that she held independent ideas Such girls 
never found a husband 1 That was says 
Helena Lango in her ‘Memoirs’, a picture 
of German home life of that period, and 
one that forced her, at that young age to 
ask the women “but why do yon permit it? 

Within a year after this experience m 
Tubingen she was left an orphan and forced 
to stand almost entirely on her own feet — 
no easy thing in those days, epecially for 
a girl We find her co aching little girls in 
their studies, and at the age of eighteen 
studying to be a teacher in an Alsacian 
Pension The teachers’ course lasted six 
months— snch was the superficial training 
for women teachers m those days 

After teaching in southern Germany for 
five years Helena Lange came to Berlin and 
began the life that wa3 eventually to place 
her at the head of the woman 8 movement 
That was in 1871, whan she was a young, 
energetic woman with the future before her 
Academic study was impossible for a woman 
in those days, but she studied alone and with 
private teachers. Kant and Schopenhauer 


were her guides in philosophy, Lotze and 
Wundt in psychology, and Lessing and 
{Schiller were as friends to her mind Goethe 
was for her, as for mort Germans, the Bible 
With an apple and a sandwich she stood 
for hours in a line before the Imperial Opera, 
trailing her turn to buy a fifty pfennig seat 
to hear good music From her hard earned 
money she paid for lessons in Greek, Latin 
and Mathematics Self discipline in her 
intellectual life, precision and fundamental 
thought and work were rules of life to her, 
and the time came lator when Latin and 
Greek were as familiar to her as her mother- 
tongue, and when sho was a master of 
mathematics 



Dr Helena Lange 


The posilion of women of Germany at 
thatpenod is best summarized in her* Memoirs” 
a book which is a marvellous stndy of social 
forces from 1848 to the present day Sbe 
shows us a society in which the old home 
activities and industries of women were being 
destroyed by a new industrial civilization 
girls were forced to make their own linn* 
and yet they did not know bow She shows 
us. also a large class of wealthier middle 
class girls, sick of tho emptiness of their 
Jives, seeking relief in dilettantism in 
»nd ait, m the conversation ol the tea room 
or be salon , women who, by „ S ,J , 
custom were prevented from dome bny won. 
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outside the home, from seeking any creative 
outlet for their energies, or from earning 
any money As in ludia today with so many 
women for a woman to earn her own living 
was regarded as a thing of shame although 
it is almo&t impossible to understand from 
what perverted psychological source such an 
attitude comes 

In any ca e e it was upon this emptiness, 
this distress and this superficiality m women’s 
lives that the woman s movement bad 
declared relentless war The General Associa 
tion of German Women had been founded in 
18b5 and when Helena Lange came to Berlin 
<die camo into intimate contact with some 
of its leaders. By coincidence she also came 
into touch with a «mall group of liberal 
thinking men and women and their associa- 
tion was a food to a hungry soul They not 
only had liberal educators and writers among 
theimelve-N but they were farther fortified 
in their position by the appearance of John 
Stuart Mill s book, The Subjection of 
Women’, which had just been translated 
into German Mill held as is well known, 
that the subjection of woman was Dot only 
an injustice in lUelf, but a serious handicap 
in the development of our race Margaret 
Sanger a more modern writer, has expressed 
it more fundamentally in the phrase ‘A 
woman enslaved cannot but help give a 
measure of bondage to her children ’ Mill 
demanded that all economic, legal and politi- 
cal restrictions upon woman be removed, and 
that all school 1 * universities and professions 
be opened to them 

Helena Lange was deeply impressed, 
but she took a position that has run 
like a red thread through the years of her 
rich and varied life and without which 
it is impossible to think of her or of the 
German woman s movement It was that 
not only is there certain public work that 
woman is quite as capable of doing as is 
man , but that there is much work that 
women and women alono are best able to 
do , for instance social welfare, certain 
educational activities health work and so on 
In other words all work in which the spiri- 
tualized and sublimated mother instinct may 
be creatively expressed. 

Wo can almo t sco her in those fresh 
rally jean ol l tr life tall, blonde blue oyid, 
TYut mic , u*tU -s with euergi , teaching 
for hour# ti make enough money to live and 
study , studying ccateli ly to prepare her 
wit Utter service , lutslmning all th ngs 


from philosophy and religion to the social 
order of society — qualities tl at remain with 
her on her up grade to a Century 

She became a teacher in a Teachers’ 
Seminar of a girls’ school in Berlin and 
later she became the director of the entire 
school She remained there for fifteen years, 
and this period of the school was marked 
by a lengthening of the course of study for 
both girls and for the teachers’ seminar , to 
giving the instruction a sound scientific- 
basis and the lives of the students a goal 
and a purpose 

Daring this same period she was active 
id the woman s movement, was one of its 
leaders and was executive of the Berlin 
Association of Women Teachers. The thing* 
that bronght her directly iato the open battle 
fipld however, was a brochure known as the 
Yellow Pamphlet” which she wrote and 
addresspd to the Ministry of Education This- 
was in 1887, when she was 31 years of age, 
a woman ripe in knowledge and expen nee. 
With this pamphlet began the public fight 
that lasted for many years and that made 
her name identical with a program and a 
central point of struggle in the woman’s- 
movemont In this pammphlet she demanded, 
among a number of other important reforms, 
that Gymnasiums for women, the same ae 
those existing for meD, be created. And that 
the direction of girls’ schools bo placed la- 
the hands of women teachers. Furthermore, 
she demanded that the teaching of German 
and of religion be placed in the bands of 
womeD because men pervert the teaching of 
tnese subjects in so far as wonion are 
concerned 

Such a shock ! The German men teachers 
especially, were horrified at such demands , 
Helena Lange was challenging the will of 
God (so many men get God aad themselves 
confuted) and was striking at tha very 
fonnditions of morality, religion, the homo 
and the purity of womeD , Volumes could 
be collected of the articles they wrote against 
her, and they formed an association for 
fighting the emaaciuattoa ol women Oao 
has to smilo — for the Germans were so like 
so many Indian men of this year of our 
Lord, 192G Ttio Neanderthal mmd is tbo 
same in all ages and under all sun? 

Onco having laid down a scientific program. 
Helena Lange with characteristic, scientific 
thoroughae'4. began to support it by facts and 
figures With tho nelp of the German 
Empress Viktoru she went to England and 
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■studied atNewnbam and Girton Colleges both 
•of which were being conducted most success 
fully and under Woman management Her 
boot “The Education of women appeared in 
-the same year 

When she returned from her trip abroad 
-she with a few other German women addres 
sed a petition to the Humboldt Academy in 
Berlin asking that women be admitted to 
scientific courses The Academy, under the 
•direction of professors sympathetic to the 
woman’s movement, granted the request, and 
Helena Lange was given the responsibility of 
building and directing the courses for women 
This she did, and for the first time scientific 
-course* of a higher nature were opened to 
German women. She earned on the woik 
for five years. But there were no examina- 
tions at the end, and women who wished to 
Set a university training had to go to Switzer- 
land where they studied, took their degrees 
and then returned to Germany to practise 
their professions 

Helena Lange never rested In 1890 she 
founded and was president of the German 
Women Teachers’ Association an organisation 
whose purpose was to carry the fight farther 
It* foundation heralded the awakening of 
women teachers to their duties as educators 
and as leaders of women Its demands 
-covered , reform in elementary girls school* 
the founding of Gymnasiums (high schools) 
for women , an increasing influence of 
women in girls schools and in school 
management the placing of German and 
Of religion m the hands of women , the ad 
■mission of women to the universities the 
establishment of institutions for the professional 
or trade training of women , the establishment 
of teachers’ training schools on a sound 
•educational basis instead of the two years 
then existing 

Apart from her intense activity in placing 
and supporting this program before the 
public, her next step of importance was to 
found “Die Fran” (The Woman) a monthly 
magazine which she, in cooperation with Dr 
Gertrude Baumer still edits It was then as 
now a magazine that embraces every phase of 
woman s activities^ m all lands, and is the most 
important sonree of information concerning 
women s activities that exist* 

. Although the point of attack for a large 
body of men she was yet a personality who 
was respected by many influential professors 
and officials. The Ministry of Education had 
held a number of conferences with her, and 
72-6 


her educational program was discussed at 
length In the end she succeeded, and in 
the same year that she founded ‘Die Frau” 
the Ministry of Education sanctioned the 
founding of tho first girls’ gymnasium in 
Germany She was made director of it as 
well as the instructor of Greek She trans- 
formed her courses in the Humboldt Academy 
into Gymnasium courses, and began work — 
with thirteen pupils Of these few girls, six 
came from the Humboldt Academy and were 
advanced students prepared to study for the 
university matriculation examinations at the 
end of their course 

The propaganda against the Gymnasium 
was very great and few parents would 
permit their daughters to attend Wen 
teachers wrote that they bent double with 
laughter ’ at the grotesque idea of the 
Gymnasium But Helena Lange was 
clear i lsioned enough to expect this, 
and with the full burden of the historic 
experiment resting upon her shoulders, 
spared neither her body nor her mind It 
was three years later— in 1896— that the first 
six girls formerly from the Humboldt 
Academy— appeared for the university ex 
animations When the results were known, 
eadi one had passe J with honours, the 
examiners exclaiming that their work was 
superior to that of most of the men student®. 
Whether the men teachers bent double with 
laughter again we do not know, but we do 
know that groups of men students from other 
universities telegraphed their congratulations 
to those first six girl pioneers The Berlin 
aniversity was opened to women, but it was 
not until 1S99 that the medical profession 
was opened to them and only m 190G that 
they were permitted to appear for the State’s 
Examinations for teaching the highest 
subjects 

One would think she had enough to do 
with her educational work Yet in those 
days the education of women was a problem 
Ultimately connected with women’s advance- 
ment on the whole To really placa it upon 
a secure foundation, meant tireless and 
never ceasing work in the women’s movement. 
The year after the first Gymnasium for girls 
was foundpd, the Council of German Woman 
Associations came into being, and shortly 
after that Helena Lange became, and for 
many years, remained Us president At the 
*' ™ «o the Executive 

Committee ot the International Association of 
Women SuffngP attending their meetings m ^ 
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Pans, The Hague, Geneva, Stockholm and 
Dresden la 1901 in Berlin, and in 1914 
jn Rome She headed the German delegations 
to the international congresses 

The German woman’s movement on the 
whole has from the very beginning been 
characterized by its strong social tendency, 
m coutrast to the strong political tendency 
of the woman’s movement m such countries 
as England and. America. It concerned 
itself chiefly with inner problems, such as 
social welfare youth welfare, working 
mothers, unmarried mothers and illegitimate 
children, divorce, marriage and sexual ethics, 
and the education of women Many of these 


her own child or in work for the children 
of other women or in both In fact, it is* 
often the motherless woman who is the best- 
motber, the best teacher This mother 
instinct always lies in readiness in the being: 
of woman, and all culture means its spiri- 
tualization It is this power which gives- 
such tremendous driving force to the social 
activities of women today, and it is this- 
force that must be awakened and used m 
all blanches oE our life if our civilization 
is to be more than a mere brutalized machine- 
in which hatred and war are ruling features* 

Fcrtulk 


problems were not even touched upon by 
American or English women until verv 
recently as for example unmarried mothers 
and illegitimate children, marriage and sexual 
ethics But even in the days when respect- 
able women were not supposed to discuss 
snch matters, German women had frankly 
and honestly faced them It was their 
propaganda that spread over to the Scandi- 
navian countries and caused the latter to pass 
tho brst legislation protecting illegitimate 
children and the unmarried mother 

Helena LaDge’s chief interest was always 
education, but as President of the Council 
of German Women’s Associations her 
activities were broad One of her books is 
entitled “Tho Woman and her Modern Pro- 
blems,” a work dealing with social problems 
such as mentioned above. And it was her 
philosophy, her Weltanschaung, that Colour- 
ed tno entire German woman’s movement 
and distinguished it from the movements in 
other lands. It is becauso of this philosophy 
that she has become known as the theoretician 
of tho woman’s movement. This philosophy 
raa> bo verj briefly and incompletely 
summarized as follows 


There is a spiritual, as vv ell as a physical, 
difference between tho sexes and allhough 
wemen ma> do many different kinds of 
public vvotfc as well as men, jet they are 
especially fitted and dc-lined for different 
spheres of activity. The verj csscnco of 
woman is motherhood and all that woman 
docs in her cultural development or activities 
woiks through her as a won.su and as a 
mother 'Dus does not mean that even 
woman mutt ba a mother, phjaically, to 
Instead, there is a 
jufccAic motherhood which iii tho cultured 
woman hods expression iu all she docs. A 
woman taay express her mother instinct lo 


Woman’s “place” is, therefore, not &n- 
external, but an inner and spiritual experience,, 
she says Die Baumer, her biographer, says 
that ‘God may be worshipped 1 not only 10 
Jerusalem, but in all places and at alb 
times” Or, wo may say, God may be 
worshipped not only in Mecca or in Benares. 
So it is with woman— her ‘ place” is not jnst 
in the home, not just here or there, but 
wherever she can do good and use her powers- 
and abilities best Where that is, is for the 
woman herself to decide There are many 
women who may wish to reach the same 
goal as men , for such the road lies through 
the Gymnasium and the University Ther<* 
are others who will wish to pass through 
the women’s schools, or the trade or special 
professional schools and enter work that is 
in the external form “woman’s work.” But 
wherever woman is, the effect of her work 
is and must be different from the work of 
men 

Fuitniut Stiu. 

In all Ibis there is no place for anta- 
gonism between men and women when once 
womon aro freo to choose their way of 
life. The bond between man and women 
must not only be that existing between 
husband and wife , but it lies also m their 
broader cooperation in tho building of our 
cultural life and our civilization upon other 
foundations than they stand today Tins 
civilization, as it is developing, is going to 
draw woman more and more into social life, 
for tho old homo activities of woman are 
being replaced, or have already been 
replaced, by modern inventions. Woman » 
1 fe, a3 a consequence, is becoming narrower 
and emptier, and the only way of meeting 
and equalizing tho situation is- for them 
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take part iq all aciTjtiea— m tho professions 
in soc at works. in education. and in politics 
"Ibis new deuloptnent is cot evil ju*t 
tecauio it ii Dew , on tbo contrary it U 3 
valuable addition to our human history and 
marks tho entrance of a now fore*, m our 
external Mo that is capable of transforming 
the face of society 

Witting to her Slemotrs, Dr Lange says 
“hach spiritual movement has been called 
at one time a stupidity So with tho woman s 
movement Bui whoever has knv.vn this 
movement tl at has become a force in modern 
life a firco that has spread overall cultured 
land* cannot belitllo it Its foundations 
are those tl at will be deepened by time 
they rest on tho instinct that lies at tho 
heart of woman— tho instinct for tho protec- 
tion ami care of tho human race It is this 
forco that will make this movement onduro 
and triumph over ambition and tho I unger 
lot power over hate and materialism It 
is this merciful mother instinct in which 
Ires buried tho phyoical and spiritual being 
■of mankind and which nourishes mank nd 
with its blood that can build a dot world 
When wo begin to build a new world 
upon this foundation— a foundation upon 
which all our historical development must 
rest— when our civilization in other words 
"comes from Cod it cannot bo destroyed 

So it is that she at tho sunset of her life 
works today, with this deep and unshukablo 
conviction as the starting point from which 
she approaches all problems. 

It is said by many today that her work 
is finished that tho day of feminism fs 
passed They say that tbo pre*Y»ar period 
m Europe wus tho period of tho emancipation 
«f woman with Ibsen asit9 dramatic prophet , 
and that tho won an s movement in tboso 
days coloured even tho Socialist movement 
They believe however that this problem 
is at aD end becanso tho chief problem smeo 
the "War is the struggle cl tho working class 
for emancipation , that this is tbo period of 
the class struggle and not the icx struggle 
They further hold that tho working woman 
lia3 nothing in common with tbo middle or 
upper class woman who only exploit her 
and that (he problem of tl o higher cdncation 
of woman never applied fo tho working 
woman 

.dll this tho writer believes— Id part 
"Tho philosrpl y of Socialism — whether 
.Anarchism C( n tnuniim, or Socialism — reerg 
sizes class solidarity and not sex eoildanly 


This is tho outran Irg problem of thu po lod 
and it will not bo stilled until it is solved, 
whet! er it be within ten or within fifty 
years. 

Hut granting all this, it cannot bo fi r- 
gottio that right within tho revolutionary 
working clavs tl ero is a womans problem, 
til is not econ rnici Com bund with tho 
fundamental problem nf tho fight for food 
there are instinct as old as tho lust amoeba, 
to bo dealt with Me ilufitrof tho wort* 
ing or upper clasp have inlented tho 
master and owner hip p»ycl ol gy regarding 
wrman Moiling Ha s women do not have 
much better treatment at tl o lands of tluir 
hu bands than d> iniddb and uf per class 
women neither in tho intellectual or «exual 
meaning of (i o term There art working 
class women wh als> wait on their husbands 
and Ins guests and then havo their cofTeo in 
tho kitchen Or g nefjlly di without colli o 
becamo thcro is not enough to go round 
They d » not share in tho conversations go 
to meetings nor do thoy study Thoy, as 
are middle and upper class women are 
regarded as convenient fleets of household 
furniture and they are often treated with as 
Iittlo respect 


Hero it is that I ho philosophy of Helena 
Lange enters within tho heart of tho working 
class movement Although not a Socialist 
her philosophy is so deep and universal that 
it applies to all classes at all tunes And 
oven with actual practical modern day 
problems tdio is not a forco to bo shoved 
aside just becauio sho happened to have been 
born 78 years ago Through her magazino 
“Dio Trau sho is today stepping out upon 
tbo open battle field for a problem that 
touches women it matters not what their 
class. Sho has but recently written that tho 
sore spot of woman s freedom is not with 
tbo professional woman but, instead 
married wemen and tho mother la tho home 
Slo has many women friends who are 
phJMciaD? and sho has documentary proof 
for tho statement that much illness of women, 
nervous and otherwise is duo to tho sox 
treatment of the wifo by the husband Tho 
married woman is a sex slave, without 
autonomy over her own body , her lusband 
takes it for granted that she is thcro for 
hi» personal uso when ho and ho alono 
wishes it If the woman resists violence is 
used Tho old emotion of ownership enter? 
and it is not only intensified by marriage 
laws and bv me.. I cus tom but by woman a 
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economic dependence upon man and by the 
sanctity that society gives this dependence 

Thus we find Helena Lange at her age, 
a woman whose life has been marked by a 
rigid sex morality tearing down the 
cm tains before a problem that many people 
consider too sacred ’ to discuss It is not 
‘sacred at all but is a secret shame that 
must be exposed Not only in Germany, 
be it understood India may turn its eyes 
inwards 

Helena Lange says the object of her life s 
work has by no means been achieved She 
did what was before her to do But the 
direction of girl’s schools today does not yet 
lie in women s hands as it should And 
there are many, many problems affecting the 
external and personal lives of women that 
must be solved The woman s movement, 
she says, is m the beginning not at the end 
She continues to wield ber pen with un- 
relenting clarify This keeps her very busy, 
beeps her working, travelling when necessary, 
keeping in touch with the woman’s move- 
ment Sho has resigned as President of the 
woman s movement— and she has a touch of 


that incomparable humour when she says 
‘Yes, I thought it best to get out early and 
have them say, Oh isn’t it too bad’, ^ instead 
of waiting and having them say, ‘Well at 
last she’s resigned ' ’ 

As this is being written a fight is in 
progress in tbe Hamburg Senate because of 
the plan to call a girls’ Gymnasium the 
* Helena Lange Gymnasium.” Certain 
Neanderthal gentlemen say that the name 
‘Helena Lange” means a program that they 
are opposed to But the replies given by 
the defenders of the plan, and by the press 
show that the plan will materialize, for the 
Germans to day realize at least in part,, 
what Dr Helena Lange has meant in the 
cultural development of women. As one 
newspaper stated 

‘She was a woman who filled the empty 
lives of countless women with meaning and 
a high professional ethics Her work was 
positive and constructive in the best meaning 
of the word She belongs to those Germans 
who have represented Germany in the 
deepest and most scientific meaning of tbe* 
word ” 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF 0HANDERNAGORK 
AND THE PROBLEM OF THE LOCATION OF THE FIRST 
FRENCH SETTLEMENT IN BENGAL 


T UE small town on tlie left bank of the 
Bhacirathi that goes by the name of 
Chandermgore has teen known as such 
for tbe last two hundred and fifty years 
al the most As regards its previous history or 
1*3 possible antiquity no definite information is 
available The name of the place began to be 
mentioned only after the advent of the trench 
and even then for the fire* fifty years or moio 
its hisiory 13 almost a blank 

The AMiQum of tue ilace .and the Oiuorr 


OF THE 'NAME 

There 13 no recoid from which wo can clearlj 
ascertain how old the name is , nor do we know 
of an* reference to it that may oarr> us beyond 
tho time of tho arrival of the t tench So far as 
it is known tlie very first mention of tho name 
occurs in a letter dated the dl Ivcvember 1CJG 
written t> ’damn Dc«dando and PeUo to the 
P icre 13 a map prepared 

H rreM0 ' JB 10 1CGl and pub- 
lic J-n Ji 2 /* ***•?, a , fiacmaih indicating 

the 1 lace and also shows the 1 actory there But 


this is supposed to be a later interpolation® 
Certain old mss. and printed books speaking of 
the locality mention other villages such a3 Boro 
Ahalsani Qondolpaia and adjoining the latter, 
Padpara but not Chandcrnagore „ _ 

Thus Manasa ilangal written about 149o Ad 
bv Vipradas speaks of Boro and PdiApara (d) ana 
hanLanian Chaitdi a work now aim st three 
hundred years old in describing, the places on 
either s de of the Bhagirathi mentions Qondotparci 
(4) trom the description if can be easily understood 
that Boro is iho same place which goes by that 
name even today and is included within Chander- 
pagore and which used to be called formerly 
Borokishanpur or knslmapur and that Gondolpara 
is the locality of the same name that is now on 
the southern side of the town Ano her work 
Digiijaya IVala&a narrates that in very ancient 
times a fisherman king lived at khalisani U»1 Thi» 
khansam also can be no other than the village 
which bears the same name today and hes 
on the western outskuts of Chandcrnagore for 
tte book mentions also in tho same connexion 
names of other contiguous villages such as- 
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Jacaddal S ngur and Ilanpil Tne story of a 
fisherman being king may not le altogether a 
myth, ior from prehistoric times the rcgoa 
covered by the modern district of Utgli hi3 been 
mostly inhabited bv fishermen (G) I have heard 
that there is an o'd ms dealing with the «torj 
of Sn manta and Chandi vhch contains the line 
“lie installed Baraichinli at Boro 17l 

I enquired of Pandit Hara Prasad Sa tn and 
al«o of Prof JadnnatU Sarkar but neither of them 
could tell mo of any work either in print or in 
ms. anterior to the 17ih century which mentioned 
Chandernagore bj name Trora all this it is 
natnral to conclude that at the time of the com 
position of tbo works which speak of Boro 
bondolpara and hhali'am and yet do not mention 
Chandernagore those villages were not grouped 
together under the common Dame of C handernagore 
and possibly there was no place at all called as 
such. Otherwise we would expect the poets to 
have included that name also in their description 
of tho locality 

In 1G”6 Streynsham Master Agent of the British 
itt j* Company who later on became Governor 
of Madras came to see the settlements in H lgli 
and in referring to the Trench se tlement there 
ho speaks of it as covering a large tract of land (9) 
Bo we 6ee that at the time when the locality 
was not yet called Chandernagme even then there 
existed the villages known as hhalisai n Oonlolpara 
itoro and such others The name Boro is said to 
have come from a vanetv of paddv called Boro 
that used to grow there formerly This mav or 
not , Ge true. However Boro was the eh of 
station of the Pargana of the same name which 
formed part of Satpaon (9) The Pareana of Boro 
was itself a big Pargana in the Hugli deduct 
e a , D0W ,lle narae 13 u ' fd ,a transactions 
Uonaolpara was the property of U e Nawal Klan 
Jehan Khan it was given to the French Company 
,* ease r G9) Several other villages of the locality 
'Sokm in a Chad, hasirabad Oanj Sul rahod 
i 0 *° 0, d enough At least tl o antiouity 

lsaDI 13 beyond doubt, since as I have 
already pointed out it is mentioned in a work 
a thousand jears old The few other villages that 
W of now do not fguro in that book 
this is because it may jnstly be advanced the 
ooos was concerned with the descnption of places 
onJy on either bank of thonver and therefore those 
no * eia ctlv on the coast but laj snroe- 
wnai in the interior d d not natural j come within 
it*®, ?P® ,S Purview hurthe-more it is to be noted 
= a il e CD,lre country was under one government 
i re 'T, as D0 B ?ecial need to select some 
particular villages and group them under a 
common name. 

'M se facts we can safely conclude that 
Chandernagore wav g ven to the group 
hh» it™ 3 C0 , as ( S ,ln f principally of Boro-kishaapur 
^ Gpadolpara when these came all 
?J 8 5 l„ F and at the sarao time into the possession 
nnt'nf iho D ^n ,uit , 33 mode,n Calcutta was formed 
°* \ h « vi ages Sutanati kahkata and Gob nda 
Itrii Passed into the hands of the 

tnieht hav!? S, .“? , ,t ' ose villages Chau lernagore 
also sn7h V aa tw /? L ? r 'hrec other villages 

therew KnfTir-^* nara Chahoasirakad However 
I f ason , ,0 believe that the ent re 
country covered by these villages and the r 
“ c ' 8h ’f 8rl ‘Opd on the left bank of the Btmgirathi 
was generally called Hugh (tl) 


It is diffi ult to determine how and by whom 
the nacn« Ohindernagore was first given There 
are three legends current on the point. Iirstlj 
many have stated that Chsndernagoro com»s either 
from "chandra (moon) or from chandan (sandal 
wood) in tbo previous ca*e the name is properly 
Chaudn oagir and in the latter ca3e Chandan- 
na^arlP) But as for the reasons whj chandra 
or chan lan was cho en as the designation of the 
place no definite statement is found anv where 
Only a local newb paier Prajahandhu says 
that tho name elandra was piven tccause of the 
contour of the place wh ch is similar to the bow 
like crescent moon on the forehead of tho Loid 
Shva(I3) A Trench work names the place as 
Ville do la I me and in fact a look at the map 
of Chanderoagoro vieved from the Bbigirathi 
would seem to justify the epithet But most of 
tho writers favour the idea that Chandenngor© 
was so named as it was a land of Sandal wood— 
idle du Lois tie So ital Indeed a confident )c 
trade m sandal wool was once carried on in this 
pla e and there is ev deace to show that the 
article was even exported to forego lauds from 
here 14) WcaUo find it mentioned that in later 
days a certain kind of red coloured wood used to 
be exnorted in large quiniities from his place 
and this tniy be ether Biktn or rul sandal (15). 
Further more it is known that Rudra. the 6amtly 
King of Nadia, pro ured sandal wood from the 
vicinity of Hugh (1GI Samlhu Cbandia De states 
authoritatively that once sandal wood u»ed to grow 
plent fully in this locality (17) So we see that 
either of the reasons adduced to explain tho origin 
of the name of Chaoderoagore may be valid but 
it seems more prot>ab!o that the second one that 
is to say tho i lace having in it a sandal forest or 
its being a trade centre in sandal was what gay© 
the name. This view ga'l ers confirmation from 
jet another source Sir William Jones who was- 
often invited to the fcsitiviUC3 held m tho palace 
at Gaiuti says in ono place of his diary that he- 
French u ed to decorate the town after the fashion 
of Chmdan so lipoae dbara and 1 ence tho Datno- 
(18) If this be a fact then it agrees with the view 
which holds the name Chandernagore to corno 
from taudal or chandan 

As to who first gavo tho name no record 
expressly c ays anything Somo opine that the 
name was p ven t y Deslaode Tho only proof I 
lave l*en able to f nd in support of this opinion is 
that the name Is mentioned by Deslaode in 1G9G 
However if the proposition that tho name Chander- 
nagore came into existence only with the French 
occupation happens to be true then on ihat basis 
it is reasonable to loncludo that tho name was 
first given by a Trench man be it Deslande or 
somclxidv else 

Chandernagore is otherwise called 1 arosl da> ga 
The or gin and iho ago of this name also 13 no 
less uncertain 11 e locality was bounded on the 
East by tho Bhagiratln and on the other sides 
mostly by mar.-hes and low lands (19) so tho 
name lanrn (upland) is quite apjroprute and a* 
the Trench were occupying the f ace it was 
naturally Firasl 1 dangi (iho Bengali word for 
French is Jam* 0 whn h later on corrupted into 
F trash dan jo This is all that can I* said in th© 
“Sft.J a document in Bengali of the 

vear 117o (BS) with an ind stmet Ieisnn seal on 
it and with the s gnature in Person of Muhammad 
Wazid Ilossain which contains the word jTara«/<-- 
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17»7 (21), This is also a co.iopted form_rf Fora;4_ .^“l Sr o^fiSri '(32) Sm 


sison°t b9as old as ,he 

Wiiev avd Why tiie Factory was Established built a small house . near the .Dutch _ ra y 


AT CHANDEKfAGORE 


and that they were driven out from the place 
through ihe machinations of the Dutch who by 
. , presents and petitions won over the Mus^alman 

There is a diff rence of opinion as regards the jjawab This was however the excuse the French 

time when the Irench established the r hrst gave in quitting the place but the real reason was 

Factory in India for the purpose of commerce ana that they could not raise there any more loan, 

also as regai ds the original place whether it was They departed with a debt of Rs 8000 (3D . . 

C hand ernag ire or not The reasons for estab Strevnsham Master who represented the British 
hsbing a business centre in Bengal are not Jess Company came to visit the Hugh Factory in loro 

variously interpreted It is, however quite q q hls way t, ac j^ he is said to have crossed a 

natural to suppose that the same reasons that is „ arden belonging to the Dutch (called, Dutch 

to say (he same advantages which prompted other Garden! about 2 miles away from Hugh a little 

European nations to choose the hanks of the nver {aither on he saw a large plot of land where he 
Hugly or places in md abot* the town of Hugh as himself savs the French had formerly built a 
trade centres made the trench also establish a f actory t he gates of which were even then 
colony in the same locality there can be no existent The land was at that time occupied by 
doubt tint what tempted these foreigners to come th Dutch On the way he passed by, a few 
nnd establish themselves here was the abundance thatched houses (34) C R Wilson says that the 
of Bengal s natural and induptnal products Dutch Garden was within what is now called 

It was Caron the first director of the French Chandernagore (35) 

Company who saw the possibility of exporting 

from this place valuable commodities and therefore LSS OMalley identifies the factory descnbeaoj 
send Deslande to establish a centre (22) We know Streyn<-hun Master with the small house near *uo 
from another source that samples of various articles Dutch Factory at Hugh referred to in the 
had alreadv been sent perhaps for the first time Factory Records He says furthermore that imu 
from Bengal to Pondichery in IGSo aDd in the bouse was situated just to the South of Chinsura, 
following year Martin had despatched a ship and along the northernmost boundary of Chandernagore 
a man named Deltor with 40000 ecus (23) Another (36) Mr Bradley Birt also supports the view anu 


year passed and Deslande arrived with the 
commission to establish and organise a factory, 
whu h was Gr^t started at Hugh (24) Historian 
Keplm says that De'IaDdo in the beginning cho«e 


rt also supports the view am* 
original place occupied vy 
ink of the Bhagirathi (37) 


thinks this to be the l ... 

the trench on the bank Oi uuwu»u> * 

Thus two of the older writers agree in 6 
that the French factory or house was near me 


his place at Ban del near the Portucu se Factory (25) Dutch Factory or Garden But one of them P' a ^, 
Ono of iho reasons for locating the Fa tory here it at a distance of two miles from Hugh while tne 
was wuhout doubt to procure tho beautiful Ma«hn other includes it within Hugh It u difficult a* 
of tho place which was so much prized by the the first view to regard both the statement as one. 
fiixury loving French people In old times But there ‘’an be no doubt that the statements o> 
Chandernagore produced Muslin in abundance and the two later writers. O Malley and Bradley 
this article as well as many other vamlies of one and the same The relation of ChandernagonJ 
cotton fabrics were exported in large quantities to Hugh is a matter which often raises consider" 
t-Gi Later records show that Chandernagore cloths able amount of uncertainty m the minds of tno 
could be sold at a greater profit than the cloths enquirers into the early history of Chandernagore. . 
of other places (27), As a matter of fact, before they permauenuy 

According to Fnghsh records the establishment settled in Chandernagore the French had a Factory 
ot a Factory m Bengal 1 y the French East India for some time at Bandel (3b) Also it i-> true they 
Company was a matter of sheer accident It is had already commenced their trading business 
sa'd (hat in 1673 a fteet despatched by de la Have, from there But [ have gone through many 
while rcturnmg to San Thome was rvertaken by historical records both in English and in French- 
a severe storm and ono ship, Flemen by name, and I havo nowhere come across anytbmg to show 
instead of heading towards tho Coromandal was that that concern lasted long Some old l rend* 
driven astray towards Balcswar This vessel was records use however the narno Hugh instead o» 
then attacked and captured by three dutch vessels Chandernagore I ut the place referred to is evidently 
ana brought to Hugh It is the crew of this ship what is now-a-days designated as Chandercagoiv 
wjio bunt a small hou«e near the Dutch Factory when they speak of Chandernagore as a dependency 
at ILu.li and started the first burners (23) , of Hugh— “ce lieu dc Chandernagore de fa depen' 

jlliu bit of history is not found in French record dance dOugly or “ce lieu de Cbanderoogoro 
and it does not explain the real reason for an dej>endance dc cotto nlle et Government d Ougly 
on.*niMsl tlTort at trade iy the French Company — ihey do not mean that UnDdirnagord 

ll °wcvcr may not lie false on that within the jurisdiction of tho Factory at Ilugl^ 
J’, car 3 .before lh° Company Ikuo hiMianpui which belongs to Cbanderna*rt> 1 > 

u *- Un ' t _‘F cstaMi«t ed itself m Bengal that is to toy - 1 ■— '■' rW 

} a „ i ***,*■* Hu I Icrsis L#d mured a plot of 

IhV * Uul 11 1 leagues t_0) to 

Mcal-oVrow that in 1673 
-in “t 4U1 a vilJjge -aiih 

~*a atta cl > 1 ) aiisLta bA) whuh is si'uatcd now 


and is within (be i’argans of Boro, is sitm!**^ 
described as being a derendtney of Satgaon 
“Borcquiihen pour <m nale du paragonaic da 
Ibro, dependant do Saigaon (3J) I’aul KaeppUO* 
a htnili hu-ioiian says on this matter that f° r ? 
veiy long time pct| le used to call the Frccii* 
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calony by the name of the neghbounng place 
Uusli (40) Luirent Garcia aka writes m support 
of this view iq his journal that the entire re., on 
lying on the western bmh of the Uu*di and even 
Ghiasura was called Hu/U (41) H. webar also 
says that in all legal documents of that time 
Chanderoagire was mentioned as Hash as it 
was coat guoas to the latter place (4’) 

The second time that the French came and 
established a Factory m Chandernagore was in 
16b3 A D Many historians a scrt that this was 
the time when the trench founded their o lonv 
and town and revived the grant from the Mogul 
Emperor (43) It is true that it was in 16S8 that 
the trench hoight from Aurongazeb a plot of land 
measuring 942 he tares (41) for the sum of 
Rs 4t00u and with the permiooiou of the Lnperor 
began their trail e in a systematic manner U ) 
This book mentions only the purchase of the 
plot but nothing about its extent. So far a3 I 
nave been able to find out. the plot had notth s area. 
Yet there can I a no doubt also a3 to the fact that 
in I6<3 or I6t4 a man named Dj Plessis had 
bougnt a plot of laid and set up a factory and 
that this was the earliest and the first attempt (40) 
The name of this Da Ple33is is not however found 
m any record bat that the French first came to 
rChandernUKore in 1673 or 1674 may be gathered 
from maay hisgincal sources (47) Taus S C fill 
N ccotas MiQucci James Grant, Charles 
Stuart and others fix the time of thesr 
arrival as» 1676 while G B Male on gives 
one to understand that this first batch came 
and did not at all return (43) 

Streynsham Masters observations however lend 
support to the view that they came in lb'3orl674 
The year 1633 is usually taken as the nme when 
the trench got the tarmao from the Mogil Emperor 
But in reality this wa3 not the fioal tannin but 
only a permit to set up a Factory The real 
Farraan was obta ned only in January 1693 after a 
good deal of struggle involving much correspondence 
and mu h expenditure extending years since 16&9 
(19) Cordiers note, however puts the year as 
169a (o0) 

Thu man who came on the second occasion 
as the chief representative of the Compaav was 
the reputed founder of the Factory at Baleswar 
Desande, by name. Although he was not the 
pioneer yet he it is who has appropriated till now 
ah the glory of having laid the foundation of 
Chandernagore. The most our ous thing here is 
1 bat r) was a)*o Jbe same Du Ptesais who got on 
lease a plot of land at Balesnar from Ihrahim 
Khan Nawab ot IKngal and established a tactoiy 
there none the leas manv h stonans consider 
Upland* as the founder ot the Bdesvar Fattory 
(oli DosUnda wa* born at Tours 6ometirae 
between 1610 and 16o0 as the scion of a family 
of not lee. lie came out to India in the re go of 
louts \lv as a me nber of the French East Iud a 
Company Ua married subsequently a daughter 
of Iran cis Martin the founder ot Pondicherry to’) 

The story of the Iremh settlement in Chander- 
nago e. tha is to say in Beogal told in brief 
stands thus. In ID 3 18*4 Dr Plessis veci'fcd, 
with the permission of the Nawab Ibrahi n Khan 
a plot of land lying on the northern side of what 
is now known as Chaaiiemagore and abo it four 
rales to tha South of Hugh and erected a tactory 
there, which was foitibed subsequently perhaps in 
lbib, for protection against enemies (o3). Then 


the Out h managed to win over the Nawab by 
presents and pet rioaa and drive out the i tenth 
or perhaps the t r n h left the place of their own 
accord lor re is ms of conven ence In 1687 
Doslande created a small centre at Bandel and 
started trade business Later on as he had 
diaseossions with the miss nines of the Augostao 
sect (oi) or perhaps owing to some other incon- 
venience (ij) he the left place and tned to remove to 
Hugh (06) But be could not secure a suitable plot 
here and so pet Honed to the Nawab asking 
permission to erect a separa e Factory in the same 
plot in Chandernagore wfach Du Pfessis had 
bought The Dutch came to know of this and 
once more wrote to the Governor of Hugh and Ihe 
Nawab A3 a result the Company was at first 
refused permission F nallv however through the 
intercession of Gregory 15 ou let the Company kol 
the perriss on to trade free of dutv on ruyjDg a 
sum of Rj 40UCO to the Mogul govt and on the 
same terms as accorded to the Dutch A merchant 
named Maccarah rendered great help in this matter 
It was settled that of th Rs 40iOQ a quarter 
should he pud immediately and the rest in instal 
meats of Rs oOOU a jear on an interest of 3*A pc. 
Ihe interest, however was subsequently reduced to 
2’ i pa The petition for the barman was submitted 
in the beginning of 1639 the acknowledgement of 
receipt came in November 1691 and it reached the 
Nawab through the Dewaa in Jan 1693 (o7> It 
was from this tine that the trench East India 
Company possessed a large proprietary right in 
Chandernagore and this wa3, as all historans 
a^ree. how the first foundation, was laid of the 
French rule m Chandernagore. 

(2b 6ft concluded ) 


(l) La Compagn e des Indes Orientals. 

U)Dary of William Hedges &-q , \ol IIL 
Wilson in hu Early annals of the English in 


in the 16ih century which shows Chandernagore 
But it seems certa a that the pla*« was not 
known as such at that time. 

3 On the right was Hush and on the left 
li hat para, to the west was Boro and to the east 
Kankinada. Mnlajode and Gatul a were also soon 
passed and to the west lay row Pa kpara and 
Bhadreswar J fanasa Man gal by Yipradas. 

A "Sad bn carried fresh vaUr oa to the bait 
The chief shouted Row on row on ” Sadhu 
rowed past Gan fa and then Gondolpara he rowed 
past Jigaddal and readied 1 Na-para. KankanLan 
chandi ed ted by Akshaya Ch bnkar 
5 Khalasam mahogrameyalranja cha dhnarah." 
Banglor puramtta Part I 

6 Bengal District Gaz tteer— Hoogly \ 0 I YXIV 

7 o had ? ot r the opportunity to see the wort 

myseif Sreejut Jngendra Kumar Chattopadhayi 
a^t. hditor of Hitabadi informed me of V the ms 
p hl K h h ?i. ha ^ the ho . tue o{ ‘he late Pandit 

Raghunath Nidya husan of the village Vhanua- 

m lh £ *»*««** Burdwan" 

, •* ho author mentions Uugn^ B^^gora * ind 


Chandernagore hid he come across the nama 
1K _? ^ at a ° f ^ 1A ^ n Lhoadluri. found among 
“ e 1 at Lcmdicberry 


A PRAYER FOR FREEDOM 


SISTER MV EDITA 

Bethink thee how the world did wait 
And search for thee through time and clime 
Some gave op home and love ot friends 
And went in quest of thee self banished 
0 er dreary oceans, through primeval forests 
Each step a struggle for the life or death 
Then came the day when work bore fruit 
And worship love and sacrifice 
Fulfilled accepted and complete 
Then Thou propitious rose to shed 
The light of Frvedov on mankind 

Hove on Oh Lord id thy resistless path 
T 11 thy high morn overspreads the world 
Till every land reflects thy light. 

Till men and women with uplifted head 
Behold their shackles broken and 
Know in spr ngmg joy their life renewed 


KASHINATH NARAYAN SANE (1851-1927) 

Bv JADDNATH SARKAR 


I 

I T is said that when the old Emperor 
Wilhelm I and Prince Bismarck were 
standing bare-headed as mourners beside 
the unfilled grave or ^ on Moltke, one 
thought passed through the minds of both — 
"Which of us will be the next ? ’ Similarly 
when the news ot Rajwades death on the 
last day of 1926 followed that of Parasms 
in the preceding March the thoughts of all 
who care for Maratha history turned instiuc 
tively and silently to the venerable scholar 
whose tall taciturn and lonely figure until 
recently used to be seen walking tbe «treets 
of Kalian every morning though in his 76th 
year The present writer made frequent 
inquiries about ^ane s health from mntnal 
friends rn Bombay and was quite unprepared 
for the news that he had passed away on the 
17th March last 

73—7 


hasbinath Narayan Sane was born in a 
Chitpavan Brahman family m a village near 
Bassein in the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency id 18ol After receiving his 
early education in that locality he entered 
tbe Deccan College Puna from which he 
graduated in 1873 Soon afterwards he 
entered the Government education service 
where his strenuous habit3 of work and love 
of strict discipline found favour with his 
superiors and led in a few years, to his 
appointment as Principal of tbe Puna 
Training College which he organised and 
developed with great energy and success 
Theo for several years he was Headmaster 
or the Government High Schools at p„ n a 
and Belganm in succession While he was 
at Belgaum the post of Fdncalional Inspector 
Southern Division fell vacant and was P gm5 
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to Raoji Balaji Karandikar Sane felt that 
his claims to this high office had been un 
justly superseded but his appeal was ro 
jected by the uthonties* and bane showed 
his sense of the injustice done to him by 
retiring on pension before his time 

Thereafter ho devoted himself entirely 
to tl e promotion of Marathi literature, es- 
pecially history A knowledge of the Marathi 
language was not demanded by the Bombay 
University m those day3, and Han Narayau 
Apte (the novelist) started a scheme for on 
couraging the study of their mother tonguo 
among College students by granting some 
scholarships as the result of an examination 
in Marathi prose and poetry Sane helped 
Apte in this good work by acting is hono- 
rary examiner for some years He was ou 
the executive committee of the Historical 
Society (Mandal) of Puna from its foundation 
(1910) and latterly its President Government 
conferred on him the title of Rao Bahadar 

III 


Sane was at College with N J Kirtano 
(who was afterwards to print the Chitms 
Bakhar of Shivaji) and Vishnu Krishna 
Chiplunkar and imbibed a strong lovo of 
history which continued all his life After 
leaving College he found that the ouly 
materials for Maratha history till then pub 
livhed were four or five instalments of the 
Chitms Balkar which had appeared in a 
geueral literary magazine named Viudha 
jnana j istar He then began to think of 
bringing out a monthly paper to be specially 
devoted to the publication of old historical 
letters Chiplunkar heard of the idea and 
urged that in the projected raagaziue m 
addition to historical letter* old unpublished 
Sanskrit and Marathi poems ought to be 
included After some discussion the idea 
materialised a monthly magazine named 
Xniyetilm Sa igraha came out m January 
1878 the editors, being Sane Chiplunkar and 
Janardan Balaji Kodak who took charge 
respectively of the three sections Marathi 
historical letters Sanskrit poems and Marathi 
poems The s ze was super royal octavo 
48 pages a month — sixt Q en pages being 
devoted to each section concurrently from 
month to month 


_ in ‘be ffesar* snenests that Govern 

toent had trot an ink! ns of Sane s strength of 

shelved h m D tn tto « ut b l az “ K , P atr o‘<sm and 

SSlldSspcS a,mosphere “ f » fli “*i “<=«- 


fhe magazino continued for eleven year*. 
Chiplunkar retired at the end of the fourth 
jear but Modak earned it on to the end 

At tbo close of the first jear the editors 
wroto “Our undertaking has been greatly 
liked by those who road Marathi from Goa 
to Karachi and from Hubli Dharwar to Gwalior 
and the Nizam s Dominions Wo have received 
unexpected support from men of all classes, 
— from school masters on Ks 10 a month to 
Rao Sahibs and Rao Bahadurs and rich 
merchants True, tho support has not been 
sufficiently liberal to enable us to conduct 
this work regularly and without anxiety But 
it has filled us with the hope that it would 
increase 

Among- the important helpers were 2G- 
gentlemen at different centres who secured 
old materials or carried on local investigations, 
sent old manuscripts or copied and annotated 
them for publication m tho KavycUhas 
Sangraha But delay in the payment of 
subscriptions led to delay in publication 
till the number for December 1883 came out- 
exactly twelve months later Then tho paper 
ceased 

But the Km yehhas Sangraha could ba 
proud of its achievement In eloven years 
it had given to tho world G30G pages consist- 
ing of 22 historical works {great and small) 
501 historical letters petitious etc 19 large 
Sanskrit books and 10 collections of Marathi 
poems As the editor rightly boasts. This- 
work marked tho revival of the national 
spirit m Maharashtra after the set back and 
despair following the disaster of 1817 A- 
feeling of national pride was kindled. P very 
where there was awakened the desire to- 
publish old historical works and letters 

Di Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar a very 
sober and fastidius critic gave it high- 
praise saying that this magazine had been a- 
revelation to bun of how vast an amount of 
historical material lay unknown in Maharashtra. 
So also Dadoba The Kavyctihas Sangraha 
has died but its spirit liveth As Ramdas 
said — True my body is gone away but I still 
exist in the world' Its best title to fame 
was the long array of its children eg the 
Kavya mala senes of Bombay (which printed 
Sanskrit mss only) the Bharatiarashcp 
magazine of Para«ms (two years 1846 1897),- 
Khare Aitihasik Ldh Sangraha (1896 19 >6* 
13 vols) Raj vade a Marathanchya Ihhasanchm 
Sadhanen (1898 19 6 vols), Vad s Peshuas 
Dianes (11 vols ) Paras n is s Jtihas Sangraha 
(G years) Ramdas am Ramdasi and* 
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Ihhas am Aiiihastk, besides the publications 
of the Puna Mandat. * 

IV 

Besides the collection of Marathi historical 
lletters ( Patren Yadi uaghatre ) which he 
published by instalments in the Kaiyetihas 
JSangraha , Sane separately pnnted the 
Sabhasad Bakhar of Shivaji (which weDt 
into six editions in his life time), the Chitms 
Bakhar (of which the xolumes dealing with 
Shivaji’s successors were issued by him for 
the first time, while of the Shivaji volume he 
brought out a richly annotated second edition 
in 1924) Bhan Sahibs Bakhar (three editions), 
the Pampat Bakhar and Hamchandra Pant 
Amatyas EajntU While his editions of the 
Sabhasad and Chitms bakhar s are marked by 
minute accuracy m giving variations of 
reading and scrupulous bd«lity to tho original 
he spoiled the Bhan Sahibs Bakhar by 
modernising and simplifying the text for the 
benefit of schoolboy readers' This is opposed 
to tho canons of scholarship A diary which 
kept in his service days describing the topography 
and remains of many old places all over 
Maharashtra has been published anonymously 
in the Viudha-jnan-iislar 

V 

In his character, he was an example of 
the best type of Chitpavan Brahmans, — as 
G K. Gokhale was A stem disciplinarian 
with a strong and independent nature he 
was very tidy and pnncfual in bis habits, 
and gave in his own life a fine illustration 


* Pan chain Sammelan Bntta, pp 113 et seq 


of that orderliness, method and minute 
accuracy which he insisted on in others 
In reading his works, as in conversation with 
him, one was impressed not by the depth of 
his scholarship but by bis admirable precision, 
methodical habit and strength of mind 
Indeed, Sanes sanity was a pleasing surprise 
among modern Marathi writers on history 
His private life was what one would ex- 
pect from such a character His grown up 
and distinguished son a vakil of the Bombay 
High Court, died of the terrible influenza 
epidemic whu.li swept over the world just 
after tho Great War Sane’s heart was made 
desolate, but his back was unbent He kept 
up his regular habit of taking daily exercise 
by a morning walk When, in 1924, I paid 
a visit to Kalian solely for the purpose of 
seeing him again I fonnd the old man 
returning on foot from the Durgadi side, a 
slim, vigorous perfectly erect figure, who 
struck even a stranger as a commanding 
personality Indeed he reminded one most 
of the late Justice Sir Chandra Madhav 
Ghosh, whose aged thin but stiff and dignified 
form could be seen taking his customary walk 
on the matdan of Calcutta every morning al- 
most to the day of his death 

The end was worthy of the man Sane 
retained his mental powers to the last In 
extremo age, he began to languish, but lus 
brain remained as fresh as ever, and he was 
ready to examine and accept any new idea. 
When doctors forbade him to leave his room 
he took his customaiy exercise on its floor 
For the la»t fifteen days he gradually grew 
weaker and weaker and at last sank peace- 
fully to rest m full consciousness, without 
pain and without repining, like a ripe fruit 
dropping from its stem 
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[Thu section w intended for the > correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, dearly erroneous news 
mtsreprt$enlaUons x eta, in the original contributions, and editorials published in this Renew or m 
other papers cnticiung it As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of our numerous 
contributors, we are aluags hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 


i he hlodern Renew ) 

Poitrait of Guru Gobind Singh 


the limit of five hundred words — Editor 


Finnic I s , ,v 0 m £ st W’fcfittiDK of its kind 
It Itows him with a shaved head ar-.d » 


v t ^d°' W ™ nin Wlth a sta ” d hcad acd a trimmed 
tti?.’,, 1S , qune .'he reverse of what ihe 

P?* u y c , He was never dieted , 

Me a Biabiman (caked tcditd) nor did he look | 
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like a Mughal Emperor 
av» 9 always dreaded 03 
combined 


On the other hand, he 
a hero and a saint, both 

SiiistsiiER SnGir. 


II 

Please permit me to make a lew observations 
on the po trait of Guru Gobind Singh published 
in the Modern Review March 1927 

I admit the artist drew this picture all in 
good spirit and never dreamt of injuring the 
feelings of the Sikhs For all his honest efforts 
I cannot help saytog that it was a great failure 
It betrays total ignorance of the artist about the 
Sikh Gurus and their rengion It is very sad that 
the artist is ignorant of even the fundamental 
principles of the Sikhs (1) You can see no Sikh 
without hair and beard except under specml 
circumstances He piefers death to the removal 
of hair M hen Banda Bahadur a Sikh hero was 
asked bv the Muschals in his prison to cut the 
hair of his son with his own hands the former 
ouuld not bear suca an idea and he preferred to 
geo the head of h s son cut off along with hair 
I therefore need not write that the Sikh 


feelings have been greatly miured to see their 
great Guru represented without hair It is quite 
apparent from the picturo that bis hair ha3 been 
cut short , . 

(J) Secondly the great master always used to- 
wear a crest on his head And w Sikh history 
be is always represented with a hawk and indeea 
he is called the Lord of the white hawk. 

(d) lie never w ore any ear nog and he preached 
against this custom of the Punjabis, Again the 
mechanical use of a thing has no place in Sikhism 
The turning of the rosary is not a form of worship 
of the Sikhs and yet this master has been repre- 
sented with a rosary round his neck 

He is shown here as wearing a typo or 
moustache generally worn by the Alabamadans. 
One is sure to take this picture for one of a 
Musalman „ . . ,, , „ 

A person outside the Punjab can hardly ais- 
tmguish a Sikh from a Mabamadan although a 
Sikh has quite a distinct look 

I wonder why the Bengalees otherwise so 
widely read, ire lunorant of the Sikhs. Is it not 
indeed sad tbit they know all about England, 
Europe and America and very little about their 
own countrymen ? * 

Phpla Singh, h-a* 
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The Depressed Cusses and Christianity By 
PtUlmucfXld 0 Philip B A Published by the 
Christian Literature Society Madras Pp 52 
Price four annas 


The author has described in this book let the 
condition of the depressed classes and also what 
Lanstianity has done and can do for them 
t ,l b9 J anth0r frankly admits that the admission 
oi the depressed classes m large numbers acts as 
a downward pull od the Chnsjan community 
ana prevents Indian Christianity from coming to 
ffioSciVlp"!™ 0blecU0I ‘ TO* 1 aBTOt mass 
The booklet is worth reading 

, Power in Man By M N Ganesa 
Jyer Published by I A \inayag Mudalhar d. Co 
SoiLcarpel Madras Pp 482 Price Its 2 8. 

Crude uncritical and irrational 


The Yisiinu Purina A SukuarV with 
introduction AND Notes By J M Macfie. published' 
the Christian Literature Society for India PP 


It is a good and readable summary cf the whole 
book Some of the points discussed in 'he 
mtroiaedoQ are Pantheism plu* Polytheism The 
Binds Triad , the deve opment of Vishmi VishDUjJ- 
in carnations the story of Krishna’s life. Heaven and 
Hell bins and Sorrows, Transmigration and Karina, 
Hindu Chronology etc. 


It is a different hook from the Vishnu PnraDa 
published jn the senes called the Sacred Boobs 
of tbe East desenbed and examined ’ 


VVoRSHir !N IstAH By Rev B E Caher bay 
Fh D Published by the Christian Literature Soeiely 
for India Pp 241 Price Rs 2 8 


It is a translation of A.1 GhazxaU’a book of the 
Ihya on the worship with commentary and. 
introduction 
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In the introduction the author deals with the 
following subjects — 

( 1 ) The word sala and it3 meanings ( 2 ) 
The peiformanv-e ot th<* worship ( 4 I The 
parts of the worship CD Tho hinds of the wo-ohip 
( j) Other expre aions of the dime life 
A useful publication 

Self Realisation By Syamananda Brahma 
diary Published bj Gounda Chandra Muklierjec 
Benares Gantt Pp 238+2 Price R> 2 Paper 
bound hi 2 8 (cloth) 

In this book the author discusses the following 
points— condition of deluded people Deception of 
Maya, Maya Theory propounded the theory of 
opposites 

How to get nd of Jivattwa Worship of May a 
and Truth ( Symbolization, Kali and Siva etc. ) 
The Researcher Karma and Bhraoti Rebirth 
Responsibility the Sell the Reahscr the 
Realisation 

Written from the standpoint of Absolute 
Yedantism 

Maris Chandra uuose 

Lnscrance Yaps JIecum. 1 126 4 Companion 

Book (or the Agrnt and Manager Insin-er and 
Insurant Ihibhshed by the Insurance Publicity 
Company Lahore. Price with Accounts Supplement 
Jl* 2 12 

Iinascial Scmx-MEyr to Insurant Vade 
M am 19 6 Staiiscal Analysis of the workiso 
of Life Assurance Companies nr India together 
with summary of Accounts Price As 8 or 10 d 
net In cloth As 12 

Useful publications We recommend them to 
all interested in insurance. The get up might be 
improved. 

The Shadow of the Dead A Plat iff Fora 
Acts By J N \hlra SI A printed at the Anglo- 
Oriental Press Lucknow Pp 42 Price Be I 

A drama, we are told and a tragedy in its 
ostentatious display of thunderstorms and wrecks 
the hook has for its hero aD orpnan brought up 
in luxury by nch foster parents and married to 
their only beautiful dsughter Love death piety 
devotion are sufficient materials for a tragic 
dramatist but this one a meDigene of all these 
is only a tangle of confused scenes of a highly cot 
up pictorial effect- The characters are shadowy 
and the purpose is evidently absent — the whole 
thing leiog shot with the proverbial frenzy of 
authorship 

^HAEitrEABE a*d the Eliz^hetuas Draka Bj 
P li’imnnothan. SI J Published 6/(7 Subhiah 
chetly « t Co Book sellers In; hcane Madras 

The greatest mystery ( thongh Mysteries there 
are in tni* look) is how it could run into a second 
edit on. Written in the language of test book an 
potations it is a confused heap of in formal ions, 
necessary and even otherwise Crammed in a dry 
umnstructive and mechanical way the study on 
Shakespeare is based ui*n that of Dowden A1 
though frrq lent references have been made to critics 
$uch wesfity names a3 Bradley and Moul'oa seem 
to be alroM-t unknown lo vb« author The last 
chapter on Restoration and XVIII century drama 


is an unmeaning tail A rigmarole of scrappy and 
diffused treatment of loos 0 and disjointed thoughts 
the book can hardly bo of any use to tho'e for 
whom it is intended 

A Brief Introduction to Public Fjnancf By 
hesan Singh Pane I oly B A LL B Lately 
/itfian Tulor lo IBs Highness the Ma/aroja of 
lieu a Price Bs o Pp 106 To be had of the 
manofler lor 1 ou»ff Pn rices senes I?cua C. I 

After expoundmg the general principles of his- 
sulject in a bnef introductory chapter the author 
proceeds to examine aad explain fheir working in 
the four follow idc ones on Public Expenditure 
Public Income Public Debt ai d Budget ’ Only 
the scantiest elemenls of tho subject are given but 
the expositon is lucid and systematic. Even the 
fact that it belong! to the tor Young Princes ’ 
senes does not justify though perhaps it explains, 
the high price of the book which is prohibitive for 
those who are not princes 

H S 

Gandhi akd Aurobindo By B C Clattencc 
Publishers College 
:d 

The book under review appeared so far as we 
can remember by instalments in some notedl 
daily in Calcutta and exorted admiration from the 
public for its masterly handling of the two great 
figures of the present day India. Gandhi and 
Aurobindo stand as two apostles of faith and of 
action m whom the consciousness of i e-generation 
of a fallen race has taken a definite shape Tho 
author summarises that the nonviolent non- 
co-operation movement of Gandhi is not entirely 
a new theory and that a similar agitation of the 
form of passive resistance was inaugurated by 
Aurobindo in the Bengal PartiUon days which 
was soon followed ty a revolutionary movement. 
And from behind the non co-operation movement 
also are already visible the flame of revolutionary 
fire The wav to get rid of the calamity is to 
accept the almost prophetic doctrine of Mr 
Aurobindo Gliose, viz ihe use of partial Suaroj 
as a step and means towards complete Swotoj r 
In recounting the bves ot the two patriots the 
author u as given us a nice vivid and genome 
history of the renais e ance of modem Jnd a. Eis 
Style is cbarmii g and vigorous The Right 
Honourable V S Srinivasa Sastn has added to Ihe 
value of this buel history of Indian Rationalism 
by affixing to it a pithy and wise foreword 

Stories from V eta la Panoiaviksati By 
Ratnchandra Achcrya B A The Students Store 
Bcrhamport (Ganjam) Price As 2'h 1J2G 

Seeta By Godacansh Misra M A B T The 
nit Store Berhampoie (Ganjam) Price As 4 

Two little books intended for children Tie 

un?r?!^l av0 l u tn ,' old 'V 5tar •>«* f’DDle English 

The books will please those for whtm they aie 

,Tb ? i,,e •»»» ide 

Isha) By ■ Suta dranath Bom Ba 1 vbln) cd 
by Atmasahli Library Bool tellers and lulUtlcrs. 
College Square Calcutta ’ 
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The took contains translations of some notable 
extracts from the lsha Rena and Kalha Upamsbads 
The translations are not bad 

Leaders of the Bruiuo Sauvj Published by 
O A \atesan <t Co Madras Price Its 1 8 
It is a record of the lives and ichievements ot 
the pioneers of the B rail mo movement namely 
Run Mohan Riy Devendranath Tagore Kt>av 
Chandra Sen Pratapchandra Mazimdir Sasipada 
Baneijee Ananda Mohan Bose and SivaDath Sastn 
Messrs Natesan & Co never la? behind the pro- 
gress of the time They are always up- to date 
The present volume like many others on dillerent 
subjects bears testimony lo the publishers sagacity 
in fringing to the easy reach of the public world 
of informations m a nutshell with a price admirably 
suiting the pockets of the poor Indian readers 
The book is valuable 

Ramavavd to Raw Tiratu Published ly Mcssis 
Q A Nalesan A Co Vidras Price, Its 1 6 

The book contains the lives of the saints of 
.Northern Ind a and of the Sikh Gurus They are 
Kabir Guru Kansk Vallabhacharya Tu Iasi Das 
Guru Govind Swami Virajanand Swsmi Dayanand 
and Swami Ra n Tirath Several illustrations have 
made the book more interests It is a nice book 
on the evolution o! religious thought in India 


down to practically 1923 The author next 
ns a description ot the industrial activities 
Rntudi ncr.nle there their economto and social 


British people there their economic and soeuu 
conditions There is also a chapter on chnstian 


conditions Ihero is also a cuapier uu . 

missions ono on tho Masai and ono on Biac , 
White The book has a noto on the future ci 


There is however one striking m t 

book It is strong that in a book bavins 
name of tho whole extent of a COUD ^ rm2 0 f 
caption there is not much reference- barrios 
course casual— of the indigenous people 
those Indians who decades ago settled ap ? ter 
live in Kenya As noted above there is a coap 
on the African tribe known as Masai and some 

explanation is attempted there for the absence 

description of other local tribes But no etp .. 0 
lion as to the omission of a chapter on _ . 

Indians who have largely helped to make he > 
r that 


an mviUcg country 1 . . , 

Nevertheless we feel constrained to say t 
the author has largely succeeded in his aim 
this book which ho has throughout written sy 
pathetically and he deserves our congratulation^ 
The look has an index an apiendir and an intro: 
duotion by Professor Gilbert Murray and is bo 
to serve politicians and historians well g g 


India and Her People By Swami Abhedananda 
Published bj Satish Lhandra Wukherjee Basumah 
Offi e 166 Bouba^ar street Calcutta. Price Its 2 
The book is a compilation of a series of lectures 
delivered by the Swami before the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences during the season of 
190 d 1906 It is divided into seven chapters com 
prising seven lectures on the philosophy religion 
education society political institutions etc. of India 
To sum up the vol une is an exposition of India 
ancient and mordern It covers the Indian life 
not only in its religious aspects but also m tts 
practical ways So it is an all round account of 
.India and her people Those foneners or Indians, 
who will feel an interest to know about India 
proper will be highly helped by this work of 
supreme importance The book is completely devoid 
of exaggerations, which the writers of such 
accounts are prone to make Every library and 
every educated man of India should possess a 
copy of this volume— it 13 so helpful informative 
and. instructive 

P Sengutta 


Kenya By Norman Leys M b i> p h Third 
Ijlinn bl926\ 4s Gd the Hoggarth Press London 
In the some four hundred pages of this book 
Dr Levs has chosen to give us a picture of the 
life m Kenya. The author is eminently fitted for 
such a task for he has an intimate knowledge of 
the life and conditions in Kenya having spent 
years in med cat service in various parts of 
Airica We do not Know of any earlier effort to 
record Kenya life on a scale like that attempted 
tiera and wo therefore welcome this present effort. 

book may be roughly divided into two 
P^bon. 3 -one historical and tho other topical or 
S’";, hudon-al survey begins from very 
ani * recording how kenya came under 
-isritisn influence proceeds to modern tunes coming 


G.uiuki PnFR Translated At , SW' 

Dim cl. Sulmd I IB BJ 1*1 PabUslied to «* 
Cliand Office Mlahatad 1995 Pp 109 
An unknown Bengali novel by, one Mr Jogendi 3 
Nath Chaudhun m a. is translated into Hindi. 


1st ARIA Nyaya By Mr Iiamdas 
Published by the Qanga Pustahnala Office Luckno 
1925 Pp 87 

Mr Gaur presents this drama which is . 
says based on actual facts The prologue in 1 , 
form of old Sanskntic Kandi and the long P°f“ 
quotations are too much for the modern readers. 

Hindi Baidyttt Saedavali By Pundit 
prasad Misra and Mr Rain noth bingh. Puou 
by R. A Singh 232 Bhadami Benares 19 
Pp 60 . 

„ The attempt of the authors to com this H'“ t 
Electrical Glossary will be found useful f*r r 
B C Chattenee the well known Electncal Eos 1066 
recommends it in his Prologue , 

Sort a Sidotiayta Parts I II By Mahabirprosi 
Smaslava BSc LT Published by the Vv na ' 
Parisat Pp 321 

The two chapters of the Sanskrit SurvaSiddban 
called madhyamadhikara and sp. stadhikara •* 
ably ed ted with a good commentary vvnicu 
pamed Yijnana-bhaaja The maps charts. diagra|“i 
and mathematical calculations will be fouud use' 
to the students of Indian Astronomy 11 
appendix gives a list of the technical terms 

SlVADlllNATA Ee POJAM Btl B! udev FWjfJi, 
fantaxi published by the ‘Prafaw Office, Caicnp u> 
1925 Rp 226 

Short life sketches of the patriots of Russia wh° 
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stood against Cztnstn and suffered (or their 
political convic’ions are given in this wore It 
may be noted that these facts of history are often 
stranger than fic-ion There are several portraits 

KnAtrikAiu Rajkohar Puartmohin Ciatun/di 
P ibhsh’i bj th» iVafjp Oft t Cioipur 192o 
Pp 2b7 

The autobiography of Prince Kroepthn who was 
exiled in Siberia is charming as a wort of fiction 
There is a portrait of the Prince on the cover 


V>x<wt] nana lit Prof Sudkakar M A The 
Indian Printing Works Guatmandi Lahore, FJj 

A very useful and popular treatise on Psychology 
The author 1 ghtly touches upon the interesting 
topics of Educational Psychology Experimental 
Psychology Psycho-therapy Sexology Race 
Psychology and Industrial Psychology 

RauEs Base 


BENGALI 
Visva Bcuhati Publication s 
Qhawe Bunn. 4lh Edition Price Ri 2 8 
Galca Gcchcha J$> 2nd and 3rd Part Price 
Re 18 each. 

SxiiiJ dtli Edition Pnce 14 As 
Rakta Kauaki First Edition Pnce Re 1 
12 As 

OrmtALTA 4lh Impression Pnce not mentioned 
Gitamalika. First Part First Edition Pnce 
he. 1 8 As 

Ivatiia 0 Kaihnl 9lh Edition Price Re. 1 4 As 
With the exception of Gitanial ka and RaUa 
I/irofn all the above publications of Ihe Visva 
Bharati ire either nev editions or repnntsif 
some of ltab ndraaath Tagore s already published 
works, 

Tho opening paragraph of Ghare Baire as it 
apiuarrd in serial form in the Bengali monthlv 
habuj-Filra has been re tored m this edition and 
it is a del ght to read tho e splendid lines with 
which tho heroine Bunnla teems her storv We 
may mention also that an Fnelish translation of 
it appeared in the Modern renew under the title 
of “dt Home and t broad 

If we leave aside tho quadruplet Chaturanqa. 
arhtch as aiore a novel than a coUeetsos of s ones. 
with the short stones of Rabindranath are now 
presented for the first time within the compass 
of a single ser e» in the Gal pa Guchcha. Previous 
editions of Galpa Guchcha. were complete m 
five juris and even then they did not include all 
the storus some of w hich were put 1 «hed in 
s psrato volumes. In the present edition the 
stones have reen arranged chronol gioatlr with 
the V ear and month of writing mentioned at the 
bottom of each. 

Gib" a!ya and Aoffc-i 0 ha) mi mark node* 
parture cuter tn “ire or arrangement from previous 
edit ops. 

JJiI/i Aaraoi a symbolic drama which first 
appeared in J'/uhasi over three years ago and 


which has since been translated into Fnglish under 
the title of R‘d Oleanders is now offered to the 
public for the first time in book ferm as also is 
GiiamahLa which contains some of the poets 
latent souga (with music appended to each) We 
congratulate the Visva Bharati publication depart- 
ment on the decent get up of these volumes but 
we regret to note that there are occasional mis- 
prints which may puzzle the unfamiliar reader 
who may be deceived into ascribing to the author 
those vagaries of the text which are due to the 
pranks of the printer s devil 


Descriptive Catalogue or Bfjvgali Mancf^itts 
Vol 1 —By Professor Basantoronjan Toy Vuhod 
tallabh and Hr Basantakvmar Chatterjee MA 
Published by the Unncrsily of Calcutta 1926 pp, 
WWU+252+2 

This volume of the Catalogue deals wilh 418 
Ramayana MSS preserved id the Bengali MSS 
Library and the University of Calcutta, of which 
specimens are given from 2S6 The descriptions 
are fairly complete and the peiuliarities are noted 
Professor Ray who is responsible for the text is 
the best authority on old Bengali Besides the 
well known Kntlivasa we have here a number of 
Bengali writers on the various episodes of the 
Raraajana. The MSS are mostly n odem resccn- 
sions the oldest is dated 1580 A D and several 
others belong to the l7lk century The Raybara 
poems which are composed in the so-called Bhat 
dialect are a class bv themselves owing to their 
diction and metre Mr Chatterjee in his long 
Introduction ha» dealt with various topics such 
as tho Ramayana poets non \»lmikian elements 
in the Bengali Ramayanas etc There is however 
no attempt at the fil ation of the texts, which is 
so important a preliminary to scientific study 
Rame8 Hasp 


Swat antra no Davo By Pranshankar 
Someshuar Joshi of Johanesb irg Printed at (he 
Diamond Jubilee Pnnii q Press Ahmedabad, 
1 sper coitr Pp 56 Pnce re 0 8 0 (1926) 

„ A spirited translation of Rev C F Andrews’ 
Claim for Independence We trust it will be 
read widely 

Daufati \ uitalap Bj Jtianhl Karsann 
Thakkar Prinloi at the Juan AJandir Printing 
Pres* tAimeiiidad, paper coin- p p IGA Pnrr 
Re. 014 0 119.6J 

In the shape of forty nightly dialogues between 
a rising young husband and his equally young 
bride the writer has elaborated jrmuplcs of 
socia' and do nestic uplift, interspersing them with 
humorous interludes. 

, . B-L dinardan Prabhaslar printed 

at the hhidayia Pm It ig Press Ahmedabad Paper 
Cover Ip tl Pnce lie. 0 12 0 U 126) P 

Mr Janardan is not a tyro in tha field of 
ficatioo il*ny of the verses coile< ted and 
in this little book have arpea^dmvarmufmon.hl S 
but the one feature of it that attracts “tteStlmtt. 
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the foreword written by Mr khabardir which 13 
of a practical nature and ippra sea the work at its 
proper value lie r ghtly says that the writer 13 
not an epoch maker 


Kavnad De Prabandh In Dahjabhai Pitnmbar 
Das Derasari Bar at law Printei at the Vacant 
Press Akmednbnd doth bound Pp 24+24+253 
Price Its 3 8 U920) 


This is the second edition of an old Gujarati 
historical poem the text of which was edited by 
Mr D rasan some vears ago We then acknowledged 
the great service done to our literature by him by 
the publication 

This second edition has added to its value by 
the further furnishing of many useful features a 
scholarly and interesting observation as the poem 
by Mr Narsmh Rao Divatia, a thorough revision of 
the notes an outline map of the places mentioned 
in the poem are some of them Mr Derasari has 
been so very saturated with the spirit of the old 
lavage as actually to be able to compose a poem 


Ban CiiAVDr k Bu Ginlhar Skarma of Jkalra 
Patan Printed at the Adilya Press Ahmedabad 
coier ( illustrated ) Pp SO P> ice Re 10 11920) 

Kavi Gtridhara Sharma is veil known for his 
Hindi scholarship He is equally at home in 
Gujarati in which he takes great interest which 
is testified to by th s small book of verses which 

The Dr IUMa mt » 

It gives pretty good idea of the original 

India iv the hues of Auiuagzeh Bu Nadi 
Pp n i83 at {19$6) !ilam PreSS Bombay Payet Coier 

The history of this book is as follows Mr J R 
Koy wrote an article called India m the times of 
To the Chief Justice of HEH the 
1 Coui-t Mirza Yariang Samiullah 
Beg.appearedto be unfa.r and he replied to it 
m Urdu under the above name and the present 
author has translated it from Urdu into Gujarati 
with a view to show that the last of the great 
Mogul Emperors has been thus judged and the 
adverse on nions passed on his administration and 
1 1 ar f By means of Quotations 

1{ 1 °™,Y 16 Wl l rks Pi European writers of the times 
the other side of the shield is tried to be presented 
Tnwaw.tatK.u.arefUl of information and naturally 

Sr r e eSm ° w “‘ lhe b00k 10 

K M J 


MARATHI 

^iuthi LiTEmvTcmE and AViuiees or Baroda 

MaSlf, Sr/'S a pS r n ', 3 "f n e B ” c r' 


Desakavpiic c R Das 
Von>t>any Price Ms 8 


Fulhsked by Gojate 


A biographical sketch of the late C R Das with 
extracts from ob tuary notices in the Press 

Tub IIome Eaglisu Guide Bi G S Sardesai 
Price Ms 8 

The author has sufficiently long experience of 
teaching English to Indian boys and girls 3od has 
close acquaintance with the difficulties that Indian 
students have to face m acquiring a fur know- 
led Kf °f a foreign laDRuage This ought to be 
a sufficient guarantee for the usefulness of the 
new method ho lias devised for facilitating the 
teaching of English to Indian beginners The 
method deserves a fair trial and from what I have 
seen of the book I feel no hesitation m saying that 
it w ill prove successful 

Hindu Diuhma Shiksuva Book II Bu Mahadeo 
ohastri Dmcl ar Publisher— Tilak Vi dyappith 
Poona 


This is an outcome of the resolution passed two 
1 ears ago at the Teachers Conference held under 
the auspices of the Tilak National University with 
regard to tne preparation of suitable text books for 
religious instruction to be used in Primary and 
lower becondary schools The tone of the instruc- 
tion conveyed is liberal and suited to the present 
times 


ir Kumar aachen SANGorANA A disciple of 
Madhav Pages 200 Price Its Tu,o 

The author who belongs to au aristocratic family 
m Gwalior 6eems to be alive to the entirely 
wrong way in which Indian Princes are being 
brought up and educated under the iLfluence of a 
,? ve r nn ? eDt These evils are vividly set 
forth in the book and the right lines on which 
their training must go are laid down The author 
1 , y i dra u n L UI ? cn 1110 General Policy -a 
q„?™“ en ' al ' 70rk by the late Maharaja Madhavarao 
P^Paration of the book and has 
y acknowledged the inspiration and the 
^received from His late Highness The boob 
Iw i,i 0 u, rea t thought over and digested not 
an ? nnc t e0 , but also their nobility who 
have the interests of their sons at heart. 

V G Afte 


Granthdbhandai a Gondal Kathiauar 

raJmjir/.? nfwn? 6 object of which 13 to publish 
rasa sastras or works dealing with chemistry or 
alchemy a s developed in India The editor has in 

valuabfe'u^s of°° R noH COlleC i tl0n r 0f very rare and 
vaiuame Mss of such woiks of which the follow 
mg four have been published and sent to us 

1 Rasesdbuiaaoala (Pp 68 Price Annas 12) 
Its authorship is attributed to Natrium who 
1 L S3 p ^ have f een ,ho a «thor among others of 
hi ffC V ?“ dhatuviSa of which 

gjisfsssa 

th The'pretent ed.tfo/ e 5 
me J aserdramangala is based on three Mss all of 
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them b*toz very incorrect aal lucamplete Coasts 
q 1 sally wo coal*! aot have (he cutiru work 1a the 
e-liti ia. th-»r» i> ins only thi tlr»t lour chapters out 
cl c KhC 33 the author hiaistU aaj 3 in thu beginning 
ol hu Look. 

3. R&UUUUXAIE38 of CailUHiU l*p. 417 
Price. II*. 4. 

Itu divided ia lour paJrv or parts, of which the 
present volume contain* only the fourth Lhiiitsj 
or treatment of diseases, preyentmg various 
medicine* according to th > kmd of diaeate. The 
ft rut three Dirts, Tir, Vtnknran. 1 . Dh.ilas'injrnhs, 
sa 1 RuaLinno may have come out by tins time 
under the •'din*r*hipuf Vaidvaraja kadavajiTnkamji 
Acborya, lioilchakU. Bombay 

3 Shntrakhanda o! Nitj anatha IPp. 14 1_ Pnco 

Rs 2.1 

It forms tho fifth part of a work called 
Jlwxralttakva of which tho first two parts. 
/inaUiuodi and Rn*tndraUiantl i have already 
t»>ii put h shed m Cafcuifa and Hointuy tad Uio 
f >urth io Boobiy edited by Vsi liartii Yadavaji 
Tnk<un)i, whi'c tho third part firvi lli Uvuvtx ta 
being published ty tho present editor io his 
monthly m Uujrati, Paraao. Tho VintraUmuii 
contains vnoas kial* of wintras or formulas for 
cfnrn «p- II or raigie rno,o who want to p’t 
nd of treaties from bugs. mo<qnitJCS rats, snaki-s 
flies or otner such itueus ro*y try some of the 
remedies eivt.ii ia tho book U’p 03 Gt> I 

d, JtasapniLuasudhalara of \o:»adltira (Pp. 

iaa iwiui) 

It deals with alchemy, besides tho purification 
etc. of suih meials as quick-oilvcr, gold Miser 
co»n*r awl so fjrth. m 

We welcome the senes. Though the books aro 
not vt critically edited as could be desirwJ yet 
they havo much value wh>cu i.mooi !»• denied 

VuyiicsucKJLuLV JUiurraruARTA. 


HlEhCII 


ftr actions m if Matithe VrvAVTr rt nov 
Vivante. PiirsioUMue I r L Ircenmov ue la ‘'Kve 
rmstouxir u la Pikw-sintiiof Pur bir J V 
Uott~] ubusutd Ij Gauthier- Pillars, Paris 


The senra of standard works on diverse activities 
of tho life of tUnt by Sir J C Huso have roused 
koco aod universal interest The most important 
advances fa j hyaioloey fiavo hitherto been to a 
great extent the coatfilmtiuos in»do ly German 
and hiVDth Savant* Tho methods originated by 
them have bei u followed in other countries tilth 
success, it is only third hand knowledge, often 
antiquated thstieaihcd India 

It is a matter of muth gratification that the fido 
has now tamed and tho original contributions 
made by bir J C I lose ly the loiliatioa Of 
peifeUly wnil methods liavu not only opened 
out new fi Jda of exi lotnnon but also ealafhsh«d 
a wider by nl hi sis m the plieoomeoa of file His 
wotka have “heady been translated and published 
by some leading German pul Inhere There was 
situ a large demand for them in tho Batin 
Countries, and Messrs. Gaudilcr-Villars the 
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eminent smentifc publisher of Pans, aro birgmg 
out trench editions of bir J. C Howl's works, of 
which tiio three! nooks under review hate ju 3 t been 
pul lishcd 

Tho lysipo of then works will bo understood 
from tho 1'n.focO written by II MingtO. if mber 
of tho lostituta and Director of Natural li story 
Muy-um of Paris, wIiqmj unique conirit u lions ta 
p'ant I hysiotary are uoircrvi ly regarded os cLtsSi- 
Cal We givv below a f'ce trooslation of Uio 
greah’r part of the preface. 

"bir Jagadis Hose has for a long time beeu 
devoted to tha detev.ii >n and raeasurcra 'Qt of the 
inu»t delicate phtnonuaa of plant life su h ua 
gaseous inUrchaagis growth movements of the 
n-ip etc As aa vuveator of we ingenuity he has 
denied a wholo beru.s of uppiratus which by their 
sensitiveness surpass all (nose known hitherto 
and which inscribe au tmattcally the raait dcltuita 
manifestations of the i -gcubla hfo thus avoiding 
errors winch am inevitable in personal Observa- 
tion R 

“His work oa the Physiology of Pliotosrnthosis 
ts moat suggestive in this respect. The measure* 
ment of cidorophylli gase>)us crchsages, sources 
of stored energy on which d ‘neid the life of all 
beings eta were atte anted until new by tedious 
methods o' aaalysis of too long a duration to 
so uro tho constancy of the num rout factors on 
which tbo accuracy of measurement of 
photosynthesis depends. Photosynthesis can bo 
measured from (he volume of carbooio acid gas 
atr-orUd or from the oxyg a disocgiged or from 
the liicrmso of weight ot tho organs duo to aast* 
miUl'on of carbon 

*btr Jscadis Ihso has utilized tho well known 
characteristic of aqiutic plants which disougo«o 
6cncs of bubbles of oxygen when biitjoctui to 
insolatioo these increasing or decreasing according 
to th 0 intensity of illurmuation 

lie has invented an ai paratua Tho II ibblcr” 
for measurement of pure oxygea lubtks ofcois- 
tant volume emitted at ogul»r intervals in propor- 
tion to tho intensity of chlorophyll a tivity 

To this apparatus ho lias added au lutoinitio 
reeonJcr for the record of successive oxygen 
I u> ties tho automatic method being free from 
Gio eirors oi personal observation 

lor a source of artilfv.ul fight Uio author 
employs a special limp the Poioiohte consisting of 
a luminous i»iut n> iktna it pjssWe to obiain varia- 
tions *>f rigorously defin'd faicDsity of light. 

“With the md of theso mstm neats it is possible 
to coraolctj crpcrimenU wilhm \ short (lino and 
thus avoid Lin faticuo of tho plant which vitiate 
the resu’ts Die action of diverse filters winch 
luicrveno in tho photosy ntlions cm also ho ecsity 
isilated the«e factora being temperature luminous 
intensity and coinirjoiioa of tli i atmupliLro 

The stuly of the assimilaiion in th j mtural 
oenuitioDS of iilummatinn is dun ult. boiamo ilia 
intensity of Mnf/wht, direct or <1 iruso undcrgO'ja 

'Sim 1 ', ST Vy tho humva 

eye rtie ) ditRuilty hw boon overco no by bir 
\ ^ ? 8 ,i lnv> - n,,0 9 9^ iho eloctric plioiomeler 

by which the most feeb o varutioas of intcul ty 
can ho measured with piuciuon Lu uy 

Nome runs aro tha problems ehiclilain.? i... .c- 
mlljorwh.u. anlt ™. taStedu, 5$ 

methods As it vs inipussiiile to givoana. S 
all of them I shall contcat myself oa?y wuh a 
short summary of tho results obtained of the 
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action of formic aldehyde- It is known that this 
body is considered a* the initial product of the 
synthesis of earbohvd rates This hypothesis 
seemed to be in contradiction to the well establi- 
shed fact of the tcmciti of formic aldehyde on 
plants Sir Ja<mdis has shown that an extremely 
small doae of this aldehyde far from being poison- 
ous increases the activity of assimilation This 
substance is immediately polymerised after for- 
mation so that there is no toxic dose accumula- 
ted in the cells 


‘It is already a magnificent achievement to be 
able to analyse with his instruments, with a 
precision hitherto unknown, the different motors 
which intervene in photosynthesis 

The clarity of the method of exposition adds 
further to the originality of the work and reveals 
Sir Jagadis Bose not only as an impeccabm experi- 
menter but also an incomparable professor 
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The city of Geneva is the capital of the 
Swiss canton of the same name It is 
situated at the sooth-western extremity of 
the beautiful lake of the same name which 
is also called Lake Leman, and is the largest 
in central Europe It is formed by the river 
Rhone which enters it at its east end near 
YiUeneuve and quits it at its west end, flowing 
through the city of Geneva. The lake is 
crescent shaped the east end being broad 
and rounded and the west end tapering 
towards the city of Geneva, where conse- 
quently one recalls Byron’s phrase "the 
blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone” ( Clnldo 
Harold canto in, stanza 71) The waters of 
this lake are as clear as glass and unusually 
blue. An idea of their transparency may bo 
formed from the fact that the limit of 
visibility of a white disk is 33 feet in winter 
and 21‘/i feet in summer A number of 
lake dwellings, of varying dates have been 
found on the shores of the lake. Mont 
Blanc is visible from it, and, although sixty 
miles distant, is often reflected in its waters. 
Mirages are sometimes observed on the 
lake. 

Geneva is an old city, its history being 
traceable to the second century BO It 
was formerly surrounded by walls, and con- 
sisted of clusters of narrow and ill drained 
streets , but since the accession of the 
radical party to power in 1S47 the town 
has been almost entirely rebuilt in modern 
stylo. The old walls have been removed, 
the street* widened and well pared, and new 
and commodious quays built along the 


shores of the lake and river The Rhone 
forms two islands in it* covtr»q through the 
town On one of these, laid out as a public 
pleasure ground is a statue of Rousseau 
in a sitting posture I visited this spot 
several times in the company of friends 
The population of Geneva was 135 059 in 
1920 Besides this it has a considerable 
floating population during the League 

Assembly meetings and the sessions of 
various international conferences Genova 

is famous as a theological, literary and 
scientific centre It has given birth to the 
Casaubons , to Rousseau , to the physicist 
De Saussure , to the naturalists De Candolle, 
Charles Bonnet, and the Pictets , to Necker, 
to Amici , etc Other names connected 
with Geneva, either as natives or a* residents, 
are Calvin Bomvard, Scaliger, Sismondi, 
Alphonse Favre, etc The principal edifices 
are the cathedral of St Peter (1124) , the 
town hall, _ where the Alabama arbitrators 
met in 1872 , the academy, founded In 1559 
by Calvin, and converted in 1873 into a 
university with a great library , the Inter; 
national Reformation Monument (1917) 
facing tho University , the magnificent 
theatre, opened in 1879 , tbe Salle do I# 
Reformation, where the League Assembly 
meetings are held , the Russian Church » 
tho new post office , and the Hotel des 
Nations (seat of the League of Nations) The 
principal museums aro tho Rath Museum . 
Uio Pol Museum with collections of Greek, 
Roman and Etruscan antiquities , tho 
Athenaeum, devoted to the fine arts , an* 5 
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the museum of natural history, containing 
De Saussure’s geological collection, admirable 
collections of fossil plants, etc. The Rousseau 
Museum, though not large, is also worth a visit 
I found there portraits of Rousseau of various 
hinds and sizes, and all the different editions 
of his works hitherto published, besides 
some of his manuscript* 

Geneva boasts of a fine observatory, and 
of a number of technical schools where 
watch making chemistry, medicine, commerce 
fine arts, etc., are taught. It is well supplied 
with charitable institution* hospital*, etc. 

Fairs have been held periodically in the 
vicinity of Geneva since the thirteenth 
century, frequented by Italian, French, and 
Sms3 merchants. 

The city is divided into two portions by 
the lake, and by the nver Rhone which flows 
westwards under the seven bridges by which 
the two halves of the town communicate 
with each other 

Many of the fashionable hotels of Geneva 
are situated on a road running parallel to 
the quay on the northern shore of the lake 
These hotels command a view of the lako 
and mountain scenery In the evenings the 
quay is frequented by large numbers of 
people of all ages and both sexes On 
Sundays and other holidays, the steamers 
motor launches, motor boats, and other 
water craft of various descriptions are so 
overcrowded with men and women and 
children of all ranks and classes that it 
appears as if the whole of Geneva were oat 
on pleasure bent Such outmg3 conduce to 
the health and efficiency of the population 
Both shores of the lake are dotted with cafes 
and restaurants at convenient points where 
the water craft touch Chairs and tables are 
to be found placed Under shady trees and 
one can sit there with odo’s family or fneDds 
and order any kinds nf refreshments and 
have a game of cards, etc., if one likes 
Alter spending almost the whole day in the 
open air, the excursionists return home late 
in the afternoon or in the evening Besides 
water craft, some use the railway, too , and 
those who have their own automobiles use 
them for these excursions. 

Tho soil of the canton of Geneva is not 
naturally fertile, but has been rendered so 
by the industry of the inhabitants Conse- 
quently gardening and vine and fruit glowing 
aro pursued as industries very prt Stably 
One afternoon, after taking tea and some re- 
freshment’s at a cafe on the southern shore 


of the lake, I strolled along a rather 
narrow road bordered by orchards 
noted with admiration how by means of 
intensive cultivation a considerable numbor 
of pear, anplo and peach trees had been 
grown on small plots of land measuring 
only a few squaro yards each, and huw the 
branches of very Email trees were almost 
overweighted with fruit I also noltced with 
admiration how the branches of some fruit- 
trees which are not creepers had been 
trained to run along the wires of fences and 
bear an abundant crop of fruit Wherever 
one might go in Switzerland, one would find 
the mountain slopes covered with vineyards, 
fruit trees, eto 

Besides being engaged in agricultural 
industries, the people manufacture watche*, 
articles of bijouterie, musical boxes, chrono- 
meters, mathematical instruments, pottery, 
etc., 

Geneva appeared to mo on tho whole freefrom 
dirt and dust. The buildings were also fine, 
though, as in many other towns of Europe, 
the architecture was rather monotonous and 
devoid of art There are some well kept 
public gardens Considering the size of the 
town, the number of hotels is rather large. 
That is no doubt due to Switzerland being 
a tourists’ country and Geneva being a city 
of vanons international gathering*. 

It was vacation time when I visited the 
University So I saw only the buildings 
and some of the rooms In a hall I saw the 
busts of professors, mostly dead and some, 

I presume, still alive As was to bo expect- 
ed, the faces were all intelligent looking 
Bat what at the time I was impressed with 
was the calm, passionless expression of self- 
control in them Most of the Europeans in 
India are Britishers As I have not seen 
all or most of them, I cannot say how all 
or most of them look. But from the 
Bntishe r s and their real or would bo rela- 
tives the Anglo-Indians whom I have s een, 
tho general impression left on my mind is 
that they have an aggressive, overbearing, 
and somewhat fierce look, as if they wanted 
to frigbteD browbeat and cow down some- 
body and consequently always had their 
war paint on During my brief stay in 
England, Switzerland and other European 
countries, I did not find many examples of 
this type of expression If my observation 
has been correct, the explanation is quite 
Hero >n India the Britisher feel 3 
that he can maintain his unnatural position 
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only by being always in a state of war as 
it were whereas in England and other 
European countr es the natives live among 
their own people whom it is neither necess 
ary nor easy to terror se and cow down 
The International Reformation Monument 
which faces the University is an impressive 
structure It takes, the form of a long and 
tigh stone wait on the surface of which are 
the statues m rel e£ of Protestant reformers 
of mmy Europe in countries like Calvin 
John Enos Huv> etc with appropriate texts 
from the B bte carved underneath All 

along the fiot of the wall there is a reservoir 
of limp d flo ving water with some aquatic 
Covers in full bloom They seemed to 
symbolis e the nev er drying wate rs of life 
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eternal bearing on tbetr surface the flowers 
of spirituality I should mention in this 
connection another monument m a different 
part of Geneva It is the Monument Fihbert 
Berthelier erected to the memory of a man 
of that name who was executed in the year 
1519 for adhermg firmly to the right of 
freedom of opinion and freedom of coosc ence 
Tho statue is in relief on the walls of a 
building Every year on the anniversary 
of the day of his execution the citizens of 
Geneva decorate the statue with floral 
wre ths and do him honour m other ways. 

A large plot of land 1 as been acquired 
for tl e League of Nations Secretariat 
buildings which are still to be erected At 
present the becretar at occumes bu Idings 
or gmally constructed for a d fferent purpose 
The International Labour Office occupies a 
. building of its o vn \ h ch is large but has 
! no prelect ons to architectural beauty or 
grandeur The stained glass window on the 
wall of a stair case d d not appear to me 
as admirable a p ece of work as I had seen 
even on the windows of many collego 
chapels in Oxford and Cambridge 

I do not know how many clerks and 
other offic als are employed in the Interna 
tional Lab ur OBico Not having paid it 
many JoDg vis ts and gone the round of the 
different rooms several times I cannot vonch 
for the accuracy of my impression but 
from what 1 ttle I have seen of this office 
it seemed to mo that, whilst some persons 
ore overwoiked many others have an easy 
timed it not having sufficient work to do To 
compare great things with small it was in 
th s re pect somewhat like our Calcutta 
University 

By appo ntment one day I met M Albert 
Th ma-j Director of tho International Labour 
Office aod Mr Butler Deputy Direclor in 
their rooms M Thomas is a irenchman 
and is a socialist, I was told Mr Duller is 
an Engli hman U Thomas received mo 
courteously in his. room We had only a 
very brief talk As after a few minutes of 
general conversation 1 o seemed to make a 
movement or a gc turo of res raiog his 
office voik I bade b m goodbye observing 
tl at he was a busy man to wl ich ho as- 
sented t Ho did not speak English with 
case 

With Ur Butler wlo al&o was polite I 
had n longer conversation In tie course of it, 
I ob erred that so far as I dia a desiro and 
efforts for political emancipation wero con 
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cerned, the League of Nations would he of 
as touch help to her a<! a college delating 
society. Ho did not <say either yes or no 
I went on to add that, on the other hand, 
the International Labour Office might be able 
to do some good to the labouring population 
of India, if it did its work properly As 
there were in India many women among 
factory labourers, I suggested that there 
should bo an educated ludian lady to re- 
present these women at the International 
Labour Conferences held under the auspices 
of the International Labour Office For 
men are not always able or eager or willing 
to repre ent womens gnevatces I said 
that an Indian woman like Mrs- Sarojim 
Naidu would bo able to speak up as elo- 
quently and courageously and with as much 
information for women woikers as any male 
representative of male woikers has hitherto 
spokenor may hereafter speak for bothraaleaod 
female labour But I added, that it was not 
likely that the Government of India would 
nominate a woman like Mrs Naidn There- 
upon Mr Butler interposed the remark that 
the International Labour Office could lode 
pendently and directly invite a woman 
delegate. But I see that this year at soy 
rate no Indian lady has been mvited 
Whether any such person would be invited 
m any future year is more than I can say 
And Mrs. Sarojim Naidu is not the only 
woman whose name could be suggested 
There is for instance, Beheu Aoasuya 
Bai of Ahmedabad, whose active sympathy 
with and intimate knowledge of the conditions 
of woik of fimale labourers in mills are 
unsurpassed by those of any other Indian 
woman Our conversation drifted to the 
topic of the efficiency of labour in India. 
I suggested illiteracy and ignorance as 
among the principal causes of the compara- 
tive inefficiency of labour in India I 
added that, far from the Government of India 
doing anything in the direction of free and 
compulsory elementary education it adopted a 
worse attitude than that of mere indifference to 
the late Mr Gokhale s fiee primary education 
bill, which was thrown out. Oiher bills of 
a similar natuie dealing pie c< meal With 
rural and uiban aiea* in <ctne province or 
other, bare icmilimes been parsed, but 
Government has cot yet evinced any parti- 
cularly unusual enilnsiasm in this direction 
I also said that duritg the last great wold 
war, if not earlier, it bos been proved that 
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tbe more educated tho privates of an army 
are, the more efficient is the army That 
being tho case it goes without saying that 
in industrial pursuits the more educated the 
woikers 3re the greater would be their 
efficiency and the better the qualify of the 
manufactures Mr Butler fpoke little But 
on this topic be put the question. Is there 
a demand for umversal free and compulsory 
education m India /’ l replied, ‘Yes, 
theTe is ’ I did uot «ay anything more oa 
this subject But the question has not 
ceased to hauat my mind I have often 
a«ked myself ' \lu«t there always bo a 
demand for a good thing on tho part of tho 
people before it is supplied J ’ Take the 
case of Japan When the Emperor Mutsuhito 
proclaimed that it was his desire that there 
should be no village in Japan without aschool and 
no family with any illiterate member, did he 
do so in response to any popular demand ? 
No "When elementary education vm made 
free and compulsory in Japan id 1871, w a s 
that again due to any popular demand ? No 
Or take tbe case of England herself When 
after the passing of a Reform Act, the 
number of voters greatly increased, and 
in consequence Robert Lowe Viscount 
Sherbrooke said words to the effect, * We 
must educate our masters," and subsequently 
the first steps were taken towards pr< viding 
national education in England was that 
done because of any universal demand ? 

Mr Butler courteously offered to give me 
some reports and other literature published 
by tbe International Labour Office, for which 
I thanked him The«e have been received. 
M Albert Thomas having agreed to an ex- 
change between The International Labour 
Renew published by his office and The 
Modem Renew and Welfare , the latter are 
regularly «ent to him 

Tho Library of tho International Labour 
Office is very valuable It is a sort of 
depository of all sorts of information relating 
to labout and industries of all descriptions 
and allied subjects gathered from all 
qnarters of the globe Scholars who want 
to do research woik about the«e subjects are 
likely to receive more facilities here easily 
than in any other smgle library 

This leads me to «peak of the League of 
Nations Library This also contains a good 
but not very large collection of books. It is 
growing, hi never, and is likely in course of 
time to assume respectable proportions I do 
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not know on what principles books aro pur- 
chased for it, or kept in it when presented 
I sent the following historical and other woiks 
to it as presents by registered post on the 9th 
March 19 VJ bat when I visited tho library 
in September 1926, I did not find them 
there —Rise of the Christian Pouer 
tn India complete set of five volumes , 
Story of Satara , History of ’Education in 
India Under the Rule of the East India 
Company , Rum of Indian Trade and In 
dnstnes , ami Colomxation in India — all 
by Major B D Basu IMS (Retired) Is 
the League library bound to discriminate 
according to some British Index hbrorum 
prohibitornm 8 

On the Library table I did not find a single 
Indian periodical conducted under purely 
Indian control The Modern Renew may or 
may not find favour with and be purchased 
by any organisation in which British bureau- 
cratic influence predominates But The 
Hindustan Renew and The Indian Reucic, 
too were conspicuous by their absence The only 
monthly published in India which I found 
od the League Library table is The Young 
Men of India the organ of the YMCA 
The only Indian weekly which was on the 
table is The Servant of India, which is un- 
doubtedly an ably conducted journal and ha3 
the right to be them I told Mr Cummings 
of tho Information Section that the Indian 
press was very poorly represented in the 
League library The most widely circulated 
periodicals of India were not there, and 
most shades of public opinion were entirely 
unrepresented He said he got Forward 
(though it was not kept on the table) and 
that the League kept only those journals 
which were sent free by their publishers l 
took the hint and have been sending to the 
League library The Modem Re i leio and 
Welfare But I do not know whether they 
are kept on the table 

I went to Villen euve one day with some 
friends to pay a visit to M Romain Rolland, 
the famous French author and intellectual 
leader, who lives there with Ms father and 
sister Villenenvo s some 56 miles by 
rail from Geneva and is some two 
hours’ journey Journey by steamer is 
more pleasant but takes more time We had 
to change at Lausanne We travelled third 
class. There were no cushions on the 
benches. Perhaps that was better, as it is 
oimcult to keep cushions scrupulously dean 

be benches were free from the lea«fc speck 


of dust or stain Otherwise, too, there was 
no inconvenience or trouble involved in 
travelling third class It may be added here 
that there can be no comparison between 
third class carriages m India and in Europe 
Travelling in third class, and somo times in 
intermediate class, carriages jn India gives 
one a foretaste of hell, or at least of purga- 
tory hor this state of things our passengers 
are no doubt to blame to some extent But 
if the railway management provided the 
public with clean carnages with plenty of 
water m the lavatories and insisted on their 
bemg kept clean, much improvement coula 
at once be effected Nowhere in Europe 
did I see such dirty and dusty third class 
carriages as in India The smokers’ carriages 
were no doubt not so clean as the non- 
smokers’ 

After getting down from tho railway train 
at ViUeneuvo station, we had to walk a little 
distance to reach Villa Olga, whore M Rolland 
lives That part of the road which leads 
immediately to the Villa is shaded by an 
avenue of trees with broad largo leaves 
growing thick on the branches. M. Rolland 
and his sister Mmlle Rolland, received us very 
courteously Romain Rolland is past sixty 
and has the scholar’s stoop He did not 
appear to be in the best of health, having 
just recoveied from an attack of influenza. 
His clear blue eyes beamed with intelligence, 
and love of man was writ on his looks Ho 
does not speak English, his sister does I 
was very glad to learn that she has some 
knowledge of Bengali also I may be permitted 
to say here that I had the privilege of being 
known to the Hollands by name through my 
sen in law Professor Kahdas Nag, who, while 
in Europe, helped M Romain Rolland in 
writmg his book on Mahatma Gandhi. I 
found the portraits of Kalidas and my 
daughter Santa on M Holland s study table, 
and expressed pleasure at finding them 
there Mmlle Rolland observed with a smilo, 
Th8 portraits have not been placed there 
because you have come to see us , they am 
always there I had the honour of shaking 
bands with AT. Holland’s venerable father, 
who is now past ninety Considering his 
great age, the old gentleman appeared 

remarkably erect and healthy £ told bun 
in English that I considered it a great 
honour and pleasure to shake bands with 
him This was translated into French by 
Ms daughter He, on Ms part, expressed 
pleasure at seeing visitors from fcidia 
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I was the only person in 
our paity who was entirely 
ignorant of French So what 
M Rolland said in French 
was translated into English 
for me by hi3 sister and 
what I said in English was 
translated by her lor her 
brother into French For this 
and other reasons there wa* 
no sustained conversation 
between us. Only a fow 
point* that came up may be 
mentioned here The ques 
tion arose as to ho v far 31 
Hollands works were read in 
India. As only a small 
number of people in India 
know French some of his 
books mo largely read in 
English translations. The 
English translation of his 
book on Gandhi has gone 
through several editions 
Similarly his “John Christopher is largely 
read in English translation It was perhaps 
I who said that it wa9 appearing serially in 
Bengali also Mrolle Holland observed ie 
it is appearing m Kallol whereupon «,orae one 
of our party asked whether she know Bengali 
and if so how did she learn it She replied 
“Halidas gave me some lessons When the 
conversation turned on Rabindranath Tagore s 
visit to Italy wo learned some details of the 
attempt that was made there to prevent the 
Poets meeting with the famous Italian 
philosopher Croce Mmlle. Rolland showed 
us photographs of Kabmdranath and his 
party taken when they were at k illenouve 
We learnt that 3L Holland had read 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjeo s Sril a ita in an 
Italian translation made from the English 
translation of that novel The great French 
author remarked that Sarat Chandra was a 
qqvelist of the first order and enquired how 
many other novels he had written I told 
bun the names of some of them When wo 
were led to speak of bvr J C Boses work 
31 Rolland observed that the Indian sc enlist 
had also the imagination of a poet. There 
upon one of our party Dr Rajant Ksnta Das 
if I remember ar ght dwelt briefly on the 
synthetic genius of India, it Holland wanted 
to kno v whether any Indian had written any 
work giving a synthetic view of the universe 
freru the Indian point of vie v I replied that 



Mon Romam Rolia_d 


and Mr Rimananda Chattcrjce 

I boto by 8 C Guha, m. sc. 


I did not know that anyone had done so yet which along with some other Indians 


lie asked whether there was no one capable of 
doing so I mentioned the name of Dr 
Brajendranath Seal Then 31 Holland want- 
ed to know why he had not dono it yet 
Ibat wa» a question which Dr Seal alono 
could have answered But I ventured to 
suggest that perhaps ho was diffident, per 
haps according to his ideal of preparation for 
so great a task ho was not yet ready perhaps 
he was always learning or trunking out novy 
things leading him to reviso his previous 
ideas etc., etc. 

I am sorry some inconvenience might 
have been caused to \T Romam Rolland s 
venerablo fatl er m getting him photographed. 
All of us. the hosts and the visitors were 
also photographed together Previous to that, 
Sirs, R K. Das putm order llmlla Rolland s 
hair which had been slightly disarranged 
by the wind Thereupon 31 Romam Rolland 
complamed with a spade “you havo not 
dope my hair which was dono immediately 
I add this slight touch just to prevent 
my readers from drawing an ever fj ghtfully 
seripus looking mental picture of the creat 
French intellectual. 

The Holland* kindly asked mo to see them 
again I regret I was not able to do so 

The day before the meetings of the 
Seventh Annual 8essioa of the Assembly of 

rSF? °n “»• * dose, 

i. vf.H?* twa save a lunch to 


the 
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I was invited It was to begin at 1 15 
ps, but it was I believe nearer three 

than two o’clock when the guests began to 
be served. Before during and after larch 
there was much desultory talk on matters 
grave and gay winch need not be recorded 
Three items may however be noted without 
nDy names being mentioned A certain 
person (not Indian) was awfully afraid of 
snakes and was perhaps partly for that 
Teason prevented from visiting India though 
invited to do so * It seem« therefore that 
some foreigners have tho idea that India is 
so infestedwith snakes that even in cities snakes 
the^e creatures nro to be found wriggling in all 
our drawing rooms b d rooms etc. With rc 
ferenco to some of the speakers at the 
Leaguo Assembly Meetings who were 
evidently bores in tho opinion of the speaker, 
a guest (lot Indian) sugge ted with quiet 
humour that they should bo taken in a boat to 
tho middle of Like Geneva and just dropped 
down tl ero ’ A certain person (Indian) 
a»ked ho what places I had seen in Svitz°r- 
land I *>«id that l hud gone to V illenemo 
to wo it U main Hi llan l I was a ked 
“Who la Remain Holland ? I said in reply 
that ho was a great French autlnr and in- 
tellectual who had won tho Nobel Brize in 


many editions 
Has the book 


literature bad j be- 
cjme unpopular 
with his country- 
men because he 
bad opposed Jhe 
last world war 
against Germany, 
and so on and to 
forth Finding that 
all these pieces of 
information left him 
cold, I added that 
M Holland had 
written a book on 
Mahatma Gandhi 
in which the view- 
point and ideal of 
Rabindranath Ta 
gore had also been 
discussed. I was 
asked Is the book 
in Eoglish or 10 
French ’ I said iu 
French but tran 
slations bad appear 
ed in Eoglish both 
in America and 
in India and gone 
The last question 
been published 


through 

was — 

after you came to Geneva, and bavo 
you heard of it only since coming heifer 
I replied The book and its translations were 
published long beEore I left India Evidently 
if India must sand her so called representatives 
abroad, they should have greater knowledge 
of things in general and of contemporary 
culture than this gentlemau appeared to 
pos ess ! 

1* b I havo forgotten to mention in its 
proper pi ice one little but perhaps significant 
incident Oq tho yth September 19 -b I 
despatched from theL Q agao post office atGeneva 
some Not“S and photographs for this Rene to 
by registered packet It was meant to reach 
Calcutta just in tuuo for our October lwuo 
ihe man in charge of receiving registered 
articles asked what tho packet contained, and 
was told in reply ah olutcly truthfully that 
it contained llsS for tho press and photo 
graphs. Apparently satisfi d he accepted it and 
gave aru dpt bub equently, however, it was 
opened at that post office (or elsewhere I 
notknov) and returned to me as containing a 
letter, which it did not If tho regi»tritio|j 
clerk had any doubt ho ought to have opened 
it before giving a receipt when ho was told that 
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it contained only 1133 and photographs reached Calcutta in time only for the 

But his or someone efee's peculiarly November is-.ue, in winch some of my Notes 

honorable conduct delayed the despatch of on the Leigtie were published as the first 

the packet by one full week, so that it article 


GLEANINGS 


Cruise in Motorcycle Boat Two of the dragons the only ones m capliwtj, 

Arntirut World Planned were brought reautly to America. Ono of them 

Arouna World nannea died soon after its arnval Scientists say their 

Plans for a tour around the woild from London discovery and capture constitute ono of tho most 


in a small motorcycle lout he has designed are 
hern,* made bv an Fnglish inventor The cralt 
has a sidecar float and is equipped to withstand 


Designed for W orld Cruise the Motorcycle Boat 

rough weather and give protection to the occupant 
According to reports, he tested the boat with good 
results on a small body of water at fiampstcad 
heath 

— Popular Mechanics 


Monster Lizards 

Sir Alan Cobham the world’ greatest skj taxi 
man in his last world flight saw on tho little island 
of Komodo three live dragons— gigantic lizards 
which, from all appearance wero direct descen- 
dants of tho prehistoric raonslerfl of mytho'ogy 
They were ten to twenty feet long and armed with 
great claws which enabled them to kill and devour 
animals as large as horses 

They used their powerful tails as lashing 
weapons, one blow from which could break a 
man In movements they were exceedingly swift, 
irotn natives who lived in mortal terror of the 
monsters, Cobham learned that the creatures had 
been known la run down and ki'I hall wild island 
ponies, and that they had been seen fighting one 
another over the carcasses of wild boars. 



Ono Lash of Its Tail Will Kill a Man 
The days of romance are not past m a world lhat 
still holds gigantic dragons for its > oung heroes 
to slay Above is a type of monster Cobbarn 
met with on the island of Komodo 

important additions ever made to xooloutca 
collections Larest of all reptiles their ancestry 
da‘es back 4,000 years to the tune of the pyramids 
—Popular bctcncc. 

Forty Thousand People withm Four 
Walls I 

When Thomas A- Edison speaks, even body 
listens. 

So it was that when tho famous inventor a 
few week3 ago sounded tho warning that ‘disaster 
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must overtake us unless overcrowded American 
cities call a halt to the budding of mighty sky 
scrapers he start] ea city dwellers and aroused a 
storm of controversy throughout the nation 

Almost simultaneously with Edison s warning 
C3me the amazing announcement that plans had 
been completed for a duty office sp re of 110 
stories to rise from the heart of New York City 
and to tower far above the world s tallest build ngs 
Th s colossal structur° to be kno vn as the I arkin 
Tower will climb 1203 feet above the street level 
—416 feet above the sixty storj Woolworth Build 
ing 

From the rocks on which the feet of the new 
giant will rest to the tipof its flagpole the d stance 
will be a quarter of a mile E ght million br cks 
will go into tl e wal s of its enormous body wh le 
tie steel req 1 red for its backbone and ribs will 
amount to 40000 tons— enough to load a tram 
twenty two miles long Includ ng the value of iip 
oOOOO square feet of land on which it will rest 
tins superskvscraper will cost in the neighbourhood 
of $1° 500000 

— Po) ular Science. 


Camera for Parachute Jumping 

Dropp ng 2 j 00 feet after a parachute jump 
Jimmy Clark takes pictures of the advancing earth 



Camera for ParaciutL Jun p as 


Tt o Here <.d Lai km Tower of New Tori Cit> 


with an automatic movio camera* The photo 
shows the lens i rolrudin*. from its canvas protector 
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Tractor Saws Logs and Fells Trees with 
New attachment 


Making a sawmill oat of a Fordson tractor is 
'ha feat accomplished by an ingenious pew attach* 
meat; a circular saw swung from the front of fbo 
tractor The device moves in the hands of the 
operator to cut in a horizontal vertical or slanting 
position This is bv virtue of its universal suspen 
sion , a further refinement enables the saw to be 
pushed forward along its shaft or drawn back 
without moving the tractor 

Power supplied through a belt to a senes of 
geared shafts drives the saw at a high rate with 
a tooth speed or lineal velocity at the outer 
edge o! 10000 feet a ramnte twice the speed 
of an express train The fast cutting of this 


mathematics and astronomy than any ancient 
cecple, and their builders stono carvers and 
artisans in precious metals and other craftsmen 
turned out w ork the equal of any prodaced under 
tho Pharaohs 


let they died and their cities and marvelous 
temples fell into ruins Their civilization was 
lost mainly because they could not cope with tho 
high cost of living and their towns fell down 
largely for tho reason that they had never learned 
to build an arch to hold up the roofs The high 
cost of hvms for the Mayas was due to the fact 
that they possessed no draft animals to plow their 



The new saw attachment for tractors felling a tree and left sawing 
up a stump It will cut up down sidewise or endwise and will 


willow limb" with a jackknife AVith'it the tractor can now be made 
to sums a «aw \n any direction 


fields and the agricultural methods they used 
eventually produced a turf so thick and heavy 
that their plants could not pierce it 

All the first Spaniards found were the decaying 
rums of great stono cities 
wonderful temples and enormous 
pyramids For four hundred 
years or more the rums have 
been pawed over by soldiers 
priests, adventurers and later 
trained and amateur arch colO- 
gists Now however they are 
not only to givo up their last 
secrets but one of them which 
was once tho Mecca of the 
May a world is to be recons 
tructed as early as may be to 
i bat it was m its prime 
At Chichen Itza, the holy city 
of the Mayas a party of Amen 
can archa-ologists representing 
the Carnegie institution of 
Washington has embarked on a 
ten year reconstruction pro- 
gram l under agreement with 


saw is easy to understand when it is recalled that 
the old style drag saw moves at about the same 
velocity as your toot in walking 

The saw attachment fells trees slashes brush 
and saws up limbs, pole3 logs and sturapa It 
does not appear necessary to use a big saw to fell 
a large tree, says the inventor V L Holt of 
Portland, Ore as the saw can be used a3 a wood 
man uses his axe. By taking advantage of its 
slanting adjustments the device can be employed 
to remove stumps to a depth of one foot below 
ground A brush patch can be mowed with it 
it is said as easily as grass with an old fashioned 
scythe According to its inventor the attachment 
will fell and saw up twenty cords of oak a day 
at a great saving over usual costs. If logs are too 
large for this saw they would have to be split in 
making cord wood any way so no time will bo 
lost 


Rebuilding Americas sacred City 



Down in the southernmost part of Mexico in 
the state of Tocatan which raises the sisal for 
American made barva^ter tu me a great race of 
people jived and d ed nearly a thousand years 
before Columbus d scovered the new world At 
their height, they boasted a civilization as great 
as the ancient Egyptians they knew more about 


the Mexican government that all the art 
treasures found shall be preserved at the site 
as part of a Maya museum 51110 

Chichen Jtza won its fame because it was the 
possessor of the sacred well m which Mava 
maidens were sacrified to Kukulcaa the 
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V I etliet Mayan Sculpture Was of Local Origin or 
Shows Traces of Influence from Overseas is a 
Question Puzzling to Sc entists 



FI Castillo the Great Temple atop a Pyramid to® 
Which tl n Reli„m is I rorcss ons Advanced to HW 
Sacred W ell to Throw Ma dens In as Sacrifices 


run Not only were the 1mm. sacnfices hurled 
into the sacred well as mates for the sod but 
gold and jade ornaments, beautiful pottery c®ivca 
wood in fact, every hind of possesion tha its 
owner held precious were cast to the watera as 
well as an occasional enemy wamor whose valor 
was considered sufficient to make him an attrac- 
ts e present 

— rojular Vet! antes 


PESTALOZZI CENTENARY (1827-1927) 

Bi Dr KALIDAS NAG ma d utt (Paris) 


T HAT schoolmasters might occupy a per 
nianent place in the Pantheon of Immor 
tals was brought back to my mind by 
one of my friends of Switzerland— the Mecca 
of Pedagogues It was Dr Martin Hurlimann 
of Zurich who kindly looked me up m the 
course of his pilgrimage tl rough India in the 
company of Dr Webrli the famous Swiss 
Anthropologist, who is building the Indian 
section of the Anthropological museum of 


the Zurich University It was such a joy to 
meet and talk with a true idealist like Dr 
Hurlimann He easily 'cented my chrome 
enthusiasm for heroic souls and catching tb® 
infection he confessed that he was then fall 
of a man — a Schoolmaster Hero — Heinrich 
Pestalozzi born in Zurich in 1746 a con 
temporary of Rousseau and Goetho and like 
them although m a humbler sphere a real 
pioneer Dr Hurlimann has written a pr® 
found -study- od the great Swiss Education 
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Reformer (vide Pestalozzi Ideen published 
by Rascher A Co Zurich Leipzig) Moreover 
he belongs to the latest continental school 
of historians vho consider history not simply 
as a chronological apparatus for catching the 
so-called events of nations but as a faitb 
ful recorder of the development of civilisation 
and of the march of Humanity along the 
path of deathless creations Hence his passion 
for ait and his attempt to interpret life in 
and through the art of a people 

But the most invaluable disc pline ensur 
mg the capacity of a people to create per 
tnanent things is a sound system of Education 
By discovering this bas c principle and pro 
ring himself a martyr to it, Pestalozzi became 
immortal The facts of his life which I gathered 
from Dr Hurhmann I am bringing before 
my Indian friends who would join me in 
my sentiment of gratitude to Dr Hurhmann 
It was also due to him that I am able to 
pie ent to the pub\ c a document of rare 
value — Pestalozzi * meditations on Education 
which I publish at the end of this tribute 
to the memory of this Educational Columbus 
of Switzerland 


II 


Pestalozzi came of a high family of 7unch 
His father died early and the whole education 
of the boy was in the hands of the mother — 
a remarkable woman Having the mother as 
a Girt Pestalozzi imb bed a very h gh regard 
for womanhood as the maker of nat ons. 
Hence we find in Pestalozzi s masterly romance 
Leo tai d at d Gertrude the mother Gertrude 
to be the herome who by her lofty womanly 
virtues and abil t es purifies her family 
then the village and ultimately leaves a mark 
on the history of her country The other 
education romance of the age the E mle of 
Rou seau also centres round the 1 fe of a 
woman Love and Nature came henceforth 
to be the guardian angel3 of Education when 
it was revolutionised by master spirits like 
Pestalozzi and Roussean 

SvuPituY tas Rev Noie of Psst\lozzi System 

Sympathy was the very keynote of the 
1 fe and system of Pestalozzi While in the 
University of Zurich he breathed the noble 
atmosphere of creative ideal sm which made 
Zurich a force not simply m Swiss educational 
life but also in German literature. This 


was admitted by a Gef nan poet like 
Wieland A spirt of adoiation of Mature 
and a love of Shakespeare were symptoms 
of tl e age The back to I'-ati re cry of 
another Sviss prophet Rousseau was already 
\n the air and a group of vigorous thinkers 
and critics like Bodmer and Breitmger were 



inaugurating a polit cal revolution along with 
the literary and sp ritual renovat ous The 
preachings of the great Swi s pastor Lavatar 
engendered a spir t of national awakening 
and Pestalozzi wanted to devote his life to 
political reform with a view to ameliorating 
the cond tion of the Common people 

But De tmy smiled obliquely He would 
be a great re termor but not m pol tics He was 
hopelessly unpractical so he left the difficult 
world of poht cs and attempted to bu Id an 
agricultural settlement in \eubof after his 
marriage (L 69) From the economic point 
of view the experiment was a fa lure But 
the des re to help the poor and the helpless 
was insistent and the back to the oil idea was 
equally deep-rooted m him bo we find 
Pestalozzi establshmg another farm wl ich 
was more an educational laboratory than a 
financial venture. For we find its author 
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more busy thinking how to make the soul 
and not the hand alone, free from the 
shackles of conventions The work of the 
baod was considered as the means and not 
the end, which was to Pestalozzi the emanci- 
pation of the spirit Thus he anticipated 
Tolstoy and Gandhi by insisting on manual 
work as a great corrective of purely mtellec 
tual education, as well as the most effective 
method of instilling true democracy, dignity 


Influence of Pestalozzi 

However, he was able to start and run 
a school of his own, aided by the brnss 
government, at Burgdorf (1799-1801) H 
he published his second social novel 
Gertrude educates her Children (1801), in which 
he set forth that “the development of human 
nature should be in dependence upon natuta 
laics with which it is the business of every 
good educationist to comply , in order_ 


of labour and sympathy for the majority of | toMlsh a good teaching method, le urn first 
mankind, who are labourers It is noteworthy unders ta„d nature, its general processes 

that he had wearing and spinning as a part and lls par[lcu ta processes in each 

of his curriculum He was busy with another dmdu ,, observation, the result of which « 
this great experiment for six years (1774 17S0) sp „„ t aneons perception of things, is ™ 
during which he built his Home school ? d h wb „.h all objects of knowledge 

for orphans who would never know what home br ' ht home to us” This is the outline 

is Ho used to live and work with his pupils * h %, m iwnal Education (Ansohanung 
and his wife was a great helper here) and P(ista i 0OT „h,oh is the corner-stone of 
kept a regular diary for each of his children ™ Eoltschool It led to a veritable 

This silent and sublime service to the help- »» ? 0 ™“J Tf STnce of pedagogy and the 
less and the deserted, this intensive study of ™ ’ of Pestatal spread far and wide 
ho children from day to day, gave solidarity P 03 h t t0 Parls on deputation 

to his system and a universality to his » a h , d , oonmt Napo l e on to bis 

yor Irppn inn nininnrv _ ... , i. k 


outlook that would ever keep the memory 
of Pestalozzi sacred. This tapasya 
produced fruits in the form of two of his 
famous works the Evening Hours of a Hermit 
(1781)), a book of meditations and the epoch- 
making novel Leonard and Gertrude US8l), a 
sister portrait to Rousseau’s Emile Pestalozzi 
was undoubtedly influenced by the works of 


ana ne men — .. 

theory 1 The latter sympathised but wim 
characteristic cynicism replied that he was a 
little too busy to think of the alphabet 1 Pestaloz 
however was mado an honorary citizen 


France liko Schiller and Washington 

In 1805 he moved his school to Yveraon 
and it attracted the attention of the whole o 


SE5 EF» Sir Ea juvsi i.’Sffi* 
“rS?2 £ jssrss tfstsssj; 

century was a century of educational , , nuiKmuir p np ! n,,i or 7pller and 

reforms, it was due to the works of the two C ni« wi VrnheA the founder 

great Swiss masters, Rousseau and Pestalozzi * a . 6 ^.pthod The Prussian 

ho h,d '.ho honour of conceiving , melhod » 


which is the corner stoae of all sound 
theories of primary education " 

"With the French Revolution, Switzerland 
was luvaded by the French iu 17^8 and 
Pe«talozzi opened a school at Stanz for tho 
orphans of war Himself homeless and 
penniless, ho could not help gathering the 


Yverdon When the Czar granted him a 
audience, Pestalozzi naively sermonised 1 
emperor of Russia on his duty to educa 
tho Russian mass 1 With each argaine 
Pestalozzi, with his awkward yot vigoro 
gestoro, stepped forward and the Czar 
obliged to walk backwards, tilt at last i. 


helpless children around him* What a pathos butMtoaMf 

S» £28* tho £2 oYjv”^ “Se ,S 


even when failing to make his work success- 
ful, staitmg another educational work at 
BurgdoTf Here bo joined a school but was 
driven out from tho position of a subordinate 
teacher by tho jealous and bigoted senior 
master Tins was bis toward at tho ripe ago 
of 55’ 


imtueu uu luo nuuui tuo itfuupuuu ua»>, -- , 

burst out laughing while he embraced 1 
divino fanatic of education 


A Sad End 


Yet tho Iastda>sof bis life were very 
sad His colleagues of tho school rebeUeu 
against him and Pestalozzi, sick of pcrpeW** 
conflict from 1815, rotired from tho school 
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o! "iterdoi m 1825 He 
was as lofty in bis ideals 
as he was hopeless in his 
practical sense Hence his 
actQal work came to nothing 
although bis vision of the 
true pr nc pies of education 
continues to inspire us down 
to this day He wrote his 
educational prayer — the Si at i 
So g and died in retirement 
at Bragg (17 Feb 1827) 
Ills ovo word® now would 
speak for the greatness of 
the man 

III 

A Vision or Tnuh Eduction 

We are warned as buma 
nity has seldom been warned 
Thousands of bleeding wounds 
are call ng out to us in a 
manner as they have not 
for centuries called out to 
tho world It is urgently 
nece «ary that wo should 
cons der once the o rce of 
He errors of tho C t zen 
and the Society giv ng 
rise to th s mas3 o! corn p 
hon t of anhsatio i Once 
more we should find in tl e 



Teo Great helper of the helpless 


improvement of our nature itself the means ga s h a ble and unshakable in the human 
of escape from all the sufferings aud all tl e nature itself 
m senes wh ch we the I i^lier and lower 


tho rich and the poor should e iually como 
forwaid to face not as fr ghtened weaklings 
but as men who can face the r poster ty 
their children and their race with stern 
d go ty 

Let us becon o t icn ( nenseben) so that 
we may become c t zens and statesmen 
aga o 

Naum tqs Soircr of real Eoicato 

The art of be ng man (llenscb) of becom 
vng man of reroa mag mao t) t art of n at» g 
a » k an (den llenschen menschlich 1 as 
well as that of ma ntaimng his human 
character — this art which thou demesf 0 fool sh 
absurd race and ndicnlest, as something undis- 
coverable, is, God be praised not jet di 
covered. It ts ours, it has been ours aud it 
will ever be ours Its principles lie mextin 


CutCRC a. d Anarcuy 
But the world as t is, seems every day 
to become more detrimental to th s pure bas s 
of the bapp ne®s and culture “B Idung of man 
every day it is advancing towards the dev> 
traction of the 1 fe of the lone “Wohnstabe 
Th s is against God and human nature it 
hardens the pure human $p nt and rendere 
it sensible only to its bestial and voluptuous 
existence and act vity w thout manhnes® 
(Menscbl chkeit) love or grace, in the private 
and publ c relations of life. 

Edicatio to Hcvia tze Maxki u 
Even in minor chldren we find the feeW 
of an mal arrogance and animal violence 
fraud and canning as they develop m a fuI 
are found in ill trained boys, apish vanity 
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aod the pride of a peacock get possession of 
the nature of the girl before the tenderness 
of her developed maidenly character can 
expose to her this vanity and this pride as 
contemptible as compared with the innocence 
and simplicity of human feelings which are 
the products of human training 
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Problems of Out Day 


Fatherland 1 the problem of our day is 
not yet solved, it still stands before you and 
awaits solution The spirit of the time is 
not favorable to its permanent solution 
Thousands of our men who are living only 
for the day (/eitmenschen) are active in 
tying and tightening all sorts of bonds 
shackles and knots lint few fingers are refined 
and tender enough bold and powerful enough 
to loosen thtso bond* shackles and knots If 
tho ordinary man of the day is entrusted 
with the untying of such knots lie would 
always (and how unhappily ’) rush to seize the 
sword (In order to cut tho Gordian 
knots ’) 


Fatherland ' teach your children not to 
consider this means (of the sword) to be the 
highest. Highly estimated, the sword easily 
degenerates into a means of paralysing in 
you the old and essential things which yon 
need today, and leave you a cripple NO 
Fatherland not the sword, no no but Lignt 
more Light upon yourself,— deep knowledge 
of the evils which lie within you, against 
your own self, knowledge of the real condition 
of yourself, that is what you want 

From Violence to Non Violence 

The elevation of our race to true manhood 
(Menschhchkeit; to real culture— is in its 
essence a transformation of the bestial ana 
laitlcss uolence into a human non violence 
(Genaltlosi’keiO brought about by law and 
justice and protected by the same, a sub 
ordination of the demands of our sensuous 
nature to the demands of the human spirit 
and the human heart 

The Disease of Civilisation 

Look at the whole society of man, sunk 
deep in the corruption of civilisation look 
at thoso whom you should consider to be 
tho noblest and the puiest Look at the 
mothei ’ No I don t call her mother-look at 
the woman of the day who is sunk in the 
corruption of civilisation She cannot g* v ® 
her childieu what she herself has not and 
does not know Her life, her maternal Ufa 
as it is today is, for her child, an actual 
death She does not know what maternal 
anxiety is she does not know what maternal 
strength is she does not know what maternal 
faith is She has no anxiety, no strength, no 
faith for her child Her anxiety, her energy 
her faith is all for worldly dalliance, of which 
she does not wish to put one single card out 
of her hand— not even for a moment— for tho 
sake of her child 1 

Imagine now also a father of today I 
cannot call lum father, imagine a man of the 
world sunk deep in the corruption of civihza 
tion You will find in him tho samo effect 
of tho corrnption of civilization, you will 
find in him regarding his son tho same error 
of mind, the same desolation of heart as wo 
found in tho woman of tho day Ho 1 3 
nothing but a business man and ho treats 
the education of his children just as any 
other business. 
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\\ oato Ru lacin i Goo 
\V it bout regard lor tho will ol God, tbo 
parents want to edqcato thur children lor 
the world roly and to repruent to them tho 
world as their Go l The talents ol huraau 
nature are lor th«a nothing but means to 
get as much power and honour apd CDjojraent 
of life as po» ihlo fur themselves only against 
all others Tho intellect, which has been 
wedded by God in their children, to inno- 
cence, H separated by them from their heart 
and mado entirely tho mean* of selfi-hnes*. 

\nd almost all creature* sunk into tho 
corruption of civilization think and act and 
feel just as tho min ol tho world and tho 
woman of tho world 


bOl 

Fiinawit axd non Fi loom 

The idle and de eptiva talk ol tho tuna 
abrnt human and social freedom and tqJality 
and about non freed im aid non equahfy ol 
men vault! bo earned away with tho noiso 
of it* sivjgryaad it* soetal dolu,ivcne>i 
Tho d ffutioa of diuoe freedom and 
equality which has b n given us from eternity 
isonly apparent for it hi* been seldom acknow- 
ledged with sincerity and lovu , freedom and 
equality in the mturo of human virtues and 
thocqaalty neec>sar> non freed >m aid uon 
equality would resist tho wild wises of 
barbarism a* an eternal rock resists tho 
waves of a violoat torrent 


UixKrcnev or Politics 

Tho faults of tho official people — “Dchordcn 
menseben , who aro moro bloodless forms 
than living people —aro fundamentally tho 
same as thoso of the woman of tho day and 
of tho business-man Tho civil z»d corruj t 
magi tracy aro found a3 wanting a* tho homo— 
(Wohnstubo) of tho common pcoplo I-uoda 
mental knowledgo and fundamental strength 
for what they should do and what they 
would do aro lacking In tho magistracy 
just as in tbo homes dreams aro dreamt 
about things which are unknown and 
sleepless nights aro spent in researches for 
something which if it would bo knovn it 
would not be worth wishing This stato of 
complete hardening of mind which I would 
call tho wickedo'*,? of statesmen changes tho 
Vatersmn (tho feeling of a fall cr) of tho 
government into mcro economic principles 
of property 


Tub Silent Hidden Viutue or thl 
L iri in tub nor 

0 my fellowmen 1 who have attained to 
a rare height in tho culturcless arts of 
civil zatiou and it3 blind dtlusivo strength 
u my fellowmen corao for a moment oat of 
♦ i Z « n * delusion of yourself and look 
f;,"? 1 n J ‘•fength of silent hi Men virtue 
m l I a ,“‘ U , >» thl huldcn lately 

°f the country I> olr atlbo 
Ihll mor * 1 ’ *" d h « b 18 «Mcb 

SJI.Sf i ro ” r r " r “ l * ro *» ,h » national 
aoce.UH8 d th ° natl0Qal character of jour 


TaaDEcarss the IfiooroT ffejuv SuiEhoril 

hotT?' 1’ '"‘’"r* ' Tl "’ oolillmo claim 
*"knun for the t ml of our raca 
Ihia tend rneee which i, rullr tho li. h 7,1 

f;,""' 1 "" ■* «'«•* «< o 

S t ; lh0 , “” cr MEClltr of « W „,, 

better SI* 

Sr “»* bare bcVeducatad 

If -0 aro ahlo lo enliven humanity in 
fa better lodivlduala for tho recover- of 
thrmeelvo, and , 0 otren e tl, en tho nura 

a common action Life will b« , to 

f-^ch single action of wisdom and mfeo will 
actupon tho common strength common wLT.m 

and common virtuo. TnesoHofc! .V/. m 

3. t 

the higher human nature rfobfe l^” 3 ! 
of our race dedicated to ’hum.iL P i 0, cf 3 
tlo fatherland and to thn aad to 

of our timo 0 raost ur « ont needs 


70-10 
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Pestalozzi the Prophet or Optuqsh 

It must, it will, become better » There 
will be a common power for the creation 
of a general improvement of things 

There will be a cry in the world Up 
Arise to the arms of wisdom and virtue ' 
Up » Arise to the arms of innocence and 

l0V Down, down with false honour which, 
puffa up human nature and thus destroys 
its Morale and its Spirit 


Down, down with false honour, which 
going out from the barbaric weakness of 
our corrupt cmliszation, proud of its 
stupidity and arrogance and uokmdness, 
wants to usurp the holy heights of civilisation 
Down, down with the first source of tne 
evils of the world — down, down with false 
honour, bat only by means of wisdom 
and loie. No evil force, no weapon or 
barbarism The developed Understanding 
and the burning Love of a better race 
may it smile upon all 1 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


[Editor's Note.— In this section we try to 
give extract, from the Indian periodicals ^ we 


receive But as our space is limited, uiusw 
periodicals which are published regularly 
and punctually have the first claim on our 
attention ] 


Bengal’s New Governor 
The editor of Welfare observes 


day is weakness lack of energy, disunion and 
neglect of duty We need ten men where outer 
nations put up only one man to do someimng 
Our energy oozes oat three time3 as fast as that .or 
others, our labbor is wasted because we puli nuv 
together but against one another and we always 
devote far more attention to the subtle art of *tjirK- 
mg duties than to learn to do things bette- rate* 
for example, any industry and study conditions m 
it Our brick layers lay 150 bricks per hour or 
less where the Americans lay 800 and the amount 
of Ca'Cantvj encountered by our employers mases 
normal business a dangerous speculation In any 
other society where people are better brought up 
and disciplined one man turns a theu where a 


Sir Stanley Jackson is very fond of cricket and w~^uv» A rk««''S.'rhtv 

ha 3 already talked once or twice m terms of enc- thousand work wholeheartedly. But here ewj'J 
ket about his plans with regard to his governorship per cent of the men would directly or indirecm 
Once he reminded us that if we played cncket attempt to acquire what they have not earned ana 


(lc, played fair), he too would reciprocate by play- consider the whole procedure perfectly legitimate 
inir lair with us. \V e, no doubt, believe m playmg The law of distribution makes, every man poor 


inz lair with us. Vr c, no doubt, believe m playmg The law of distribution makes, every man poor 
fair but bir Stanley wa 3 not quite doing justice to where few work and far too many steal li e- 
i v. nrVion ho thn<» made fair ll av a ammm Iho Tirtvinct of others’ labour) and tufi 


the spirit of cncket when he thus made fair play a 
conditional thing Moreover, Sir Stanley forgot his 
captain the Government of India, liow cap it be 
cncket at all when wo are fielding eternally with 
shackles on out feet and they are hitting and scor- 
ing a* they like ? Whenever vie talk about declar- 
ing the innings and taking up the bat ourselves* 
we are told that oar biU will be only 2x6 and 
that wo must play with leaden leg guards and with 
bandaged eyes. And to crown all. our stumps 
must be a mile wide and a mile high whilo the 
ball will t-e tired at us from a held gun I » o own 
up oar defoat right at the beginning 


Our Faults ‘ 

Wo read m the same monthly — 


acquire the product of othera’ labour) and the 
poverty of India is largely explainable by this- 
By a lucrative ]ob in India we mean a job in 
which there is much unearned income coming 
one’s way and not one m which one can do a lot 
and cam accordingly 

One of the main causes why Indian business does 
not expand is the lack of persons who cap be 
trusted fully to carry out orders and not to abuse 
power The picture of the Western business man 
running his vast organisation from a sort Oj 
observation station fitted up with a hunureu 
telephones and a hundred thousand charts ana 
abstracts, ha» remained so far an unreality in India . 
for the available human element cannot fit mw 
such a picture. It may bo different hereafter but 
that wall depend entirely on whether wo can better 


bring up and train the future generations 


of 


x souil and odicr lasMutions. 


Indians In law. in tho services and elsewhere 
progressive Improvement is obstructed by corral* 
practices, jobbery and a total disregard for trutn 
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and real ment and their claims What one hears 
of the disgusting morale of the Moghul Court, one 
can see now in practice everywhere , the unfor- 
tunate part being that even the so-called National- 
ists are ardent wallowers in the filth. If we aro 
hoping for a new and better state* of affairs in 
India, wa mast give up all self-deception, acknow- 
ledge the truth about ourselves and then proceed 
to build right from the bottom with a dear cons 
taence , for build we must from the bottom in 
order to achieve any real and lasting good 


Ancient Centres of Indian Emigration 
According to Mr C P Andrews, in 
ancient times. 

There were three centres of Indian emigration 
First of all, the kingdom of Kaluga which is now 
Onasa and Andhra Desa, sent its ships over the sea 
as far as the coast of China and the furthest islands 
of the Malav Archipelago 

At the South West of India along the Malabar 
Sea-border another great and adventurous people 
sent its ships far abroad especially towards the 
shores of Africa, Madagascar, the Persian Quit and 
the Arabian ports 

A third centre of emigration was the Gujarat 
coast, including Cutch Kathiawar and Sind 

As Mr Andrews is not a specialist in 
this and many other subjects on which he 
writes, he would do well to read up the latest 
literature on tbem On the subject under 
notice, he might, for instance, read Dr 
Prabodhchandra Bagcbi’s article on India 
and China in the Modern Review 


Cultural Unity of India 

Pandit Chamnpati writes in the Vcdie 
Magazine — 

The Temple of India s cnlture knows no dis- 
tinction of sect of creed of colour It stands on 
the bed rock of nmty The religions movements 
that take their birth m this temple have an mclu 
sive instead of exclusive, outlook. Ram Mohan 
Roy saw oneness in all religion* Vivekananda 
raised the ciy of the Vedanta in materialistic West. 
Ram Tirtla of the Punjab joined his voice to the 
voice of his predecessor and hi3 conception of 
mystic religion was clearer though not so rich 
Ana Dayacanda who spoke in the voice of thunder 
ana storm recognised all religmos to be the off- 
shoots of the Veda. He unified all cultures at the 
root 

Strange, as it may vseem, even in the straggles 
ot to-day that are being waged between different 
sects and communities of lndi3 bloody and barbar 
ous as some of these conflicts are I see a vision of 
unity— of oneness passing through the throes of a 
new birth India is rising She is already awake, 
through the mist of the morn the first rays of the 


rising sun, of a new day, are visible Blessed are 
they who recognise the rising sun, and set their 
house m order to welcome him * 

The temporary decay to which Bharat was 
subject, m the course of which instead of assimila- 
tion, disintegration was the rule of its life instead 
of association and absorption, isolation was its 
motto appeals to be coming to an end. As m past 
ages unity will once again prevail over forces of 
disunion It lias already prevailed For the heart 
of India is sound Only the externals had degene- 
rated For through the songs of Tagore and the 
paintings of Avamndra in the scientific researches 
of Bose and the humanitarian messages of Gandhi, 
the same old vision of one in many" is manifest- 
ing itself The religions of the world are rehashing 
themselves m accordance with the latest religious 
voice of Ind a, the voice of Dayananda Thus, while 
politically we lie low we are making again a 
spiritual conquest of the wo-ld 


Rescue Homes 

Sin Dharma observes — 

The appeal by Lord Lytton for liberal public 
support to the Rescue Home, at Cossipore, is 
touching in its earnestness for the suppression of 
the social evil in our midst. Speaking of Calcutta, 
he said that 2 000 minor girls (who can say what 
numbers have yet evaded the vigilance of the 
police ?) were kept for immoral purposes, whereas 
the present Home could accommodate only 32 
Lord Lytton has suggested various means bv 
which public sympathy could be secured for en- 
larging the institution, the most significant of which 
is for every father and mother in Calcutta to 
subscribe a rupee for each of their own daughters 
to the central fund to save other children from a 
life of shame ” He highly commended the labours 
of the Bengal Vigilance Society and also referred 
to the success of the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffio Act. 1923 


Education of Girls in Bengal 


In Lady Abala Bcse’s paper on girls’ 
education in Bengal, published in the same 
magazine, it is stated that 


Of the total number of girls in the different 
educational institutions of Bengal, nearly 95 per 
cent, are in the primary grade the remaining 6 

S ir cent being distributed in the Middle and 
ign schools and the colleges for general or pro- 
fessional studies. So the problem of female eduea- 
educaUon ^ 13 mainly the problem of primary 

The combined effect of these and al'ied causes 
is that although Bengal can boast of about’ 12 000 
primary schools for girls with at out two lakhs 
and sevep'y eight thousand of pupils-these being 
by wjr tta Uat Seures Sf all the 
ml only the fringe of the vastprr 
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of primary education that has been touched . 
because among the Eirls of school going age. only 
7 Vi per ceDt ever 3 >in any school at all, the rest 
of them remaining beyond the reach of all educa- 
tional influence 

I venture 1 o lay great stress on the point that 
primary education should be left to the im*iative 
of hod official otgamsations national in character 
subject of course, to Government supervision 
Official organisation must necessarily be rigid 
inelastic and unable to adjust itself to varying 
circumstances 


The Telegraph ‘Services for Indians 

What just and generous treatment Indian 
employees receive in the Indian TeJegragh 
Department will appear from the following 
sentences taken from The Telegraph Review 

The mam grievance is that this General Scale 
service has been an exclusive monopoly of one 
section of the Indian population and that is the 
Arplo-Irdian comnuDitv We feel that this is a 
pros* injustice and that this anomalous and 
invidious distinction should be forthunth rcmoicd and 
that openings be effered to all irrapcctn e of ante, 
colour or ccmmut xiy and that merit should be the 
only host* u.huh alone can increase greater service 
v nth letter efficiency to the public, such as is 
demanded of them 

ALs* there is yet another class to mention— 
the so-called menials These Telegraph peons, 
who aieno less lmpoitant from tbe point of view 
Of essential imperativeness are paid wages or 
ruUittence allowance, as it is called, of a varying 
degree ftom Its 8 to Us 10 a month and the rest 
arc to be made up from the mileage pies by the 
deliveiy c f telegrams The breathless hurry with 
which deliveries are made at the risk of health 
and even life can better be imagined than describ- 
ed In about 10 to 15 yean- of their ceasclo-s 
activities, they become mercilessly spent-un and 
yet they continue till ibu fag end of their officially 
recognised penod when they are doled out a 
magnificent pension of Rs 4 a month I It ir said 
thal 'his magnanimous dole is sot .sufficient 
enough today to feed even a country dog for a 
month. 


revenue Provincial Governments with the excep- 
tion of Bombay and the C Provinces accept the 
Government of India’s policy The spirit of 
antagonism to prohibition has markedly grown 
in official circles The steady annual rise in 
Revenue receipts in Provincial and the Imperial 
Government is a disheartening factor in piesent 
conditions In this respect Excise Departments are 
mahiDg the dunk and diug traffics a necessary part 
of the fiscal arrangements of the country. Jleaa- 
wbile discussions in Legislative Councils continue 
to show that tbo large majqntv of the re- 
presentatives of the people of India repudiate 
this policy of regulation and control ot con- 
sumption A demand is made and reiterated 
for more sympathetic compliance with the 
expressed convictions of the great majority of the 
Indian people asking for eventual prohibition 


The “Friendly Handshake” 
According to the Oriental Watchman, 

The “friendly handshake” is now charged with 
heme very unfriendly According to Dr John 
Sundwall, University of iluhiaan this age-old 
custom spreads diseases especially respiratory in- 
fections such as influenza. Tue infectious organisms 
of this group of diseases he says, are present : m 
the discharges from the mouth and nose and the 
average person’s hands are alwat s con Laminated 
with these secretions A man who has the infec- 
tion and whose hands are contaminated, meets and 
shakes bauds with his friend. The friend’s hands 
are contaminated by this contact and when Uis 
fingers go to Ins mouth shortly after the meeting, 
the route of transmission of the disease is completed. 
Persons suffering from respiratory infections fre- 
quently use their hand to check a cough or 
violent sneeze, and almost immediately extend the 
same hand for a fnendly shake with an old 
acquaintance In many cases the result of such 
* shakes" is that the friend is made to suffer Dr. 
Sundwall blames this form of greeting for influenza 
epidemics * 
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religion of the Buddha, in tho light of which all 
Christianity pales like moonlight in the glow of 
the «nn . . , , . , 

Tins also h Ui <i duty cf every friend of tho 
Buddha in Asia. For tho hully Awakened One 
has expre'sly enjoined that hi* di*oiple3 should 
carry his Teaching to all men lor, whoever helps 
to spread *he Buddhas teachiur briDg* to h's 
leMnwmrn the huhest ol bestowal 1 The Gut 
of the Teaching excels all other Gifts Can is 
be that to-dav there no longer are any disciples 
of the Buddha who obey this his '■ominand? Can 
it be that especially in Eastern Asia, there are no 
longpr any friend* of the Buddha a Teaching who 
are tjes-.ed with this woiUIh goods and are willing 
to plai-e at disposal the mean* neoe-sary for th« 
spreading of the Buddha a Ten lung in Euiope ? 
Are the nch friends of the Bu Idha in Asia going 
to let themselves be put to sin mo by the neb 
Christiana (f >urope?hiO that cannot be ' that 
shall not l>o 1 All the less shall that be m that no 
very extraoidirary amount is required Fivo 
thousand pounds sterling would sufiico to carry 
out a plan whirh indicates tho mo^t promising 
method for the spreading of the Buddhas 
Teaching in Europe 


Leadership without Apprenticeship 

India abounds with leaders of all dea 
cnption*, pol.tical, religious, social educational 
etc. They will find tho following portion 
of Swami Tunyananda’s talks published m 
Prabuddha Bluirata, interesting — 

A man went to a Sadhu to become his disciple 
The Sadhu, before accepting him informed him of 
all the hardships of a disciples life. The man 
replied Sue make me a Gnni directly For 
then he will be saved from the bard austerities 
If you always spare yourself you cannot hope to 
accomplish anything ,r 


The South African Settlement 

The National Christian Council Renew 
observes 


TVe have bad in Ihe reception that India has 
givpn to the news of the South African settlement 
a distressing rovelatiop of her present mood of 
gceptiurtn It seem* as if in this matter a miracle 
bad happened 1 ut miracles do not happen ’ Tho 
change of heart that we speak so much of has 
come to be reckoned a phrase to winch no mean 
mg can ever te attached India needs id the 
region of political expectation to le begotten again 
to a Jiving hope I’eihaps tho gradual persua ion 
that a charge has indeed come al out in South 
Ainca may le tl e beginning of a return to faith 

lne exposition of the whole Iidia South African 
contention that iir Simivara Sartn cave in l’oona 
an exposition as tandid as it was luminous and 
ma'terlj n ado it plain that throi gh tf is agreement 
things have been attained that n ay lo of very far* 


beaching consequence in India's forward march 
among the peoples The aggreement restore-" Indus 
keif respect, freeing even her coolies’ from humilia- 
tion If they leavo Africa, thev leave it as emigrants 
keekuig of their own will a letter place of setile- 
tnent and free, if thev choose to return If they 
benuin in Africa they remain as fellow citizens 
And not as aliens and interlopers And further, 
As Jlr Sastn pointed out theve no'al lc at I ieve* 
tnents were obtained by the direct negotiation of 
ha Indian Commi sion under Indian leadership 
spiking face to faie with tho representatives of 
\heir sister nation and unencundcred by tho 
tutelage of foreign guides <r goveinncnts Thero 
is ground for pri found satisfaction in all tin* and 
\ve trust flat it maj help to oast out the rjiirit of 
Suspicion and distiii-t that have of late ruled so 
lamentably in this land 


Humour m Sikhism 
Mr Teja Singh contributes to The Calcutta 
Renew a readable article an liamauc ta 
Sikhism in tbe courso of which he says 

The most 6tnkmg example of Humour placing 
A prominent part in SiMu«m is tho fact that there 
Exists a regular order of Humourists oallrd Suthros, 
Avho have carried on relit om prop imuida in tho 
hamo of Guru Nanak mamlv through Humour 
Guru Govind Singh also realized the value of 
humour and made fu 1 use of it in his religious 
Vork Once he dressed up a donkey like a lion 
And set it roaming about the fields The bikhs 
began to Jaugh when they heard it braying in 
f pite of the lions coat and a'kcd their leader 
Vhat it meant Tho Guru told ihern that thev too 
>ou|d look as foolish as the donkey, if with tho 
Singhs (lions) name and uniform thev still 
remained as ignorant and cowardly as before 
The same love of the dramatio is exhibited Irv the 
Vay he eiposed tho futility of the telief in Durga. 
‘be goddess of power When all the ghee and 
Jncense had been burnt and Pandit Kesho had 
bred himself out hy mumbling Man ras hy the 
bullion without being able to produce the goddess 
■he Guru came forward with a naked sword and 
Hashing it before the assembly declared This 
>s the Goddess of power’ Tho same grim humour 
Vas shown f>o him when one sprmg morning, in 
the midst of hymns and recitations he appeared 
before his Sikhs and demanded a man who 
>ould sacrifice himself then and there for his faith. 
He wanted to see whether the people dared to do 
Anything beyond mere singing of hymns and 
reading ol texts 


Veterinary Education in India 

Mr C J ternandes G B V C, writes 
»n The Indian Vcletmary Journal 

Veterinary education has leen the Cinderella of 
Gov element educational derailments in Indio 
After foity years of existence it is still m its m- 
lT£ a , D ? a «i, fm,W,h aDd , Pngrers has been retaid* 
i d i T ,i tDI0ua poll(V H originated as a 
half 1 railed atlen pt at mitaling the veterinary 
anargtniints of uviluid tuiojtan counlnes but 
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has remained m its original conception through lack m the Post office aepartmeot than m tha 
of encouragement and neglect of the persons Telegraph department specially when Post olfi 
responsible for the progress of agricultural we' fare services in tlie subordinate ranks are so mnci 
in India underpaid out quite the reverse is the case. in® 

Indeed much elaboration is not needed to prove Telegraph service has received 

the immense benefit® that accrue to a country more than double that of the Post office £ervI ^ 

through veterinary science The veterinarian does We do not grudge our brother workers m tbs 
not merely relieve the sufferings and prolong the Telegraph department We congratulate them on 
existence of our dumb servitors but he helps mate their good luck But what we lament is that th 
rially to conserve the vast wealth of the nation poor hard worked Post office men should no 
invested in its flocks and herds Moreover the receive at least equal consideration fromsuctta 
benefit to the general public by the State control a sympathise officer as Sir Bliupendra Nath alitra 
through its veterinarians of the chief infectious There is a surplus shown in the Post office Budget 
diseases of animals some of them communicable and money is therefore not wanting to do justice 
to man cannot be overestimated Reports from to the subordinate staff in the Post office It >n 
towns and cities where meat and milk iD c pection Hon ble Member could manage to secure for tn 
are carried out show what service is rendered by Telegraph service an increase of over 20 percen 
the veterinarian m safeguarding the health of the in the expenditure when the department is working 
population Veterinary research has also proved of at a loss why could he not do likewise wit 

great benefit to its sister science medicine and the the Post office service when the Post oinc« 

help rendered to medicine by experiments conduct- department is showing surplus year after year r 


ed on animals by both medical men and veterma 
nans is too well known to need more than passing 
mention 

India is an enormous country chiefly agncultur 
al Agriculture in the main may be said to mean 
the art of raising plants and animals that are best 
suited for the supply of food for man If this is 
so then the importance to India of maintaining the 
hea'th of the live stock in the country which is 
chiefly nn the hands of veterinarians may be 
appieciated when we consider that the total live- 
stock! in 1924-20 in India was 213 millions 


1 Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
In Laboui Srijut TarapadaSlukherjee gives 
the following comparative statements of ex 
penses of the Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Departments 

1 Postal Expenses 

(а) Expenditure for — 

192-42o Rs 5 5G 9o903 

(б) Do Estimated foi^- 

1927 23 Rs. G 00 31 000 

An increase of Its 43 097 

or a little over 9 percent 

2 Telegraph Traffic Expenses 
Va) Expenditure ior — 

J1% 10°4 25 Rs 1 22 aC 030 

(0 Do Estimated— 

19-7 28 
An increase of 


The expenditure of 


Rs 1 43 42 000 
Rs 2o8a9i0 
or over 20 percent 
the Telegraph Traffic 


Department, bas increased by over 20 percent while 
the ci pendituro of the Post office lias increa. cd 
Jy only 9 percent during the same penod The 
Telegraph Department is working at a loss and in 
the year 1927 23 the toss estimated is Rs. 2700000 
on the Tel. graph side and IU 174(X0 on the 
telephone side. On tho other hand a net surplus 
of IU. 24A7 OCQ 13 estimated in the Post office 


Mr D U Dikshtt observes m the same 
issue of the same magazine — 

My contention is that Government have no- 
moral right to annex for general financial purpose** 
any surplus of Postal revenue Indeed tn» 
Government of India since the days of the 
India Company^ are committed to the principle 
that the Postal Department is to be administered 
without any consideration for the general revenu® 
interests In 18Gb, the Right Hon ble Mr Massey, 
the then Finance Member of the Government 
India, went so far as to declare that th 1 * 

Office was so potent an engine of civilisation ttiiw 
no Government would be justified m allowing 
fiscal considerations to stand m the way of anx 
improvement The only consideration that seemed 
to weigh with him whether or not the postal ram’ 
did act as a check on correspondence Jura,. 1 ! 
they did they must be made liberal no matter 
what the financial effect was And Sir Slalcolu* 
Hailey was out to demolish the generous principle? 
established by this broad minded predecessor °* 
his. I maintain that the Post office need i n® 
always be even self supporting The Post Olfic® 
13 a public utility department, and any check 
its usefulness must be condemned The recent 
increase m Postal rates has alrealy resulted in a 
great shrinkage in the volume of correspondence- 
A similar circumstance was considered sufficie'i* 
to justify a reduction in the rates in the Briti$a 
Isles m Sir Robert Horne s budget thou£° 
it involves the imposition of the financial burden 
on the general tax payer Tho rates for carrying a 
letter to London is two annas while that of London 
to India is IV* annas Does any body look to to 1 * 
anomaly ? 

The Age of Consent 

In the opinion of Mr N Sri Ram, 
expressed m The Bharata Dharma , 


I w wuujaicu ill UlO L Uok » . 

detriment. The Madras public deserves to be roost heart* 1 ? 

10 on t l Member is probably aware that congratulated for the meeting held in Got halo 
,1 . tele craph traffic has not increased on March -3 at which the following resoluiu^ 

tu the same rates as the post office work '»«•>« k... — j"-- ‘_ 3— . -This 


naturally to be expected that there should be 1 . 
lusher percentage of increase of expenditure 


was passed with but one dissentient 
meeting is m favour of mamagea taking pbfr~. 
only after sixteen years for girls and eighteen 
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boys, it is in favour of tlie Age of Consent being 
raised to fourteen years as m immediate step 
towards tie prevention of child motherhood and 
whole-heartedly supports Sir llan Singh Gours 
Bill to raise the Age of Consent for married girls 
from thirteen to fourteen It will be noticed that 
Sir Han Singh s modest proposal wh eh he is 
bringing up for the second time before the 
Assembly has not only the very strong support 
of public spirited citizens. who have emphatically 
voiced their opinion in other places also besides 
Ifadras but falls considerably short of the proper 
age acceptable to them There can be no 
reasonable doubt whatever that if the women of 
the country were allowed to settle the question it 
would be decided at once in accordance with the 
demand of the Reformers It is because they 
have not yet come to their own and are still m 
many wars like dumb dnven cattle, that man 
made law continues to exercise Ills blightful 
ascendancy 


Ancient Tamluk 

We read in The Rea gal \agpur Ratluay 

Magazine 

Ten miles to the south west of Kolaghat station 
and 16 miles from Panchkura station on the 
main line to Bombay on the banks of the 
Kurmarayan nver is the ancient port of Tamra 
lipti now modernized to Tamluk. 

The date of this port « lost in the mists of 
ccatune3 but the fact that coma have been unearthed 
near its vicinity proves it to have existed 
during the days of the Roman Empire, for the 
coins bear the face of the Emperor Justinian It 
u obvious from this fact that the port was one of 
call for the Phoenicians in their journeys to the 
east. As far as we are concerned, besides being 
one of the most ancient ports in India. Tamiuk 
was the only inlet of merchandise into the 
"country of Bengalla. To ascertain approximately 
the date of this seaport, a reference to the Sanskrit 
woik3 of the Jains, Buddhists and Brahmins is 
necessary and they show frequent mention of the 
name Tamralipu, a name which was given to 
the port as well a3 to the kingdom of which it was 
the capita! as also to the people. In fact from 
these worh3 it is surmised that the seaport was 
m existence long before the birth of Christ 

Ptolemy notices it in his geography giving the 
place the name of Taraalite3 and thi3 was m the 
year lot) A- p The situat on of the town in his 
maps places it on the bants of the Ganges. 

It really first merges into history by being 
several times referred to by mediaeval Buddhists 
as a port at which merchants and others embarked 
for Ceylon and the Far East 1 a-Hien (saka -Ido- 11 
*- u ) de^rcibes it as being on the sea front, acd the 
earliest Hindu tradition places the sea 8 miles off 
to-day the town is CO mtle3 inland. 

, 4,°? >1°°^ U P his abode for two years in one 

ot the Uuadh at monasteries. It was again visited 
another Chinese pdgnm Hiuen Tsiang On the 
< th century a. n.) vrhooe description of the plain 
shows it to be near an inlet of the sea. 10 h 
wont - miles in circut ) with ten Buddhist 
moaaatenes and 1000 monks, and near by wa3 a 
pillar erected by king Asoka. 200 feet hgh. 
Ind go, silk and copper ( lamra ) were the trading 


articles ol export and he concludes by thinking that 
the port got its name from the copper exports 
Still anothen Chinese pdgnm— I fsing landed at 
the port from China at the close of the same 
century and Hwui Lun the Corean remarked— 
This is the place for embarking for China from 
the East India and close to the sea 

The town also finds mention in the Story of 
the ten pnnees written by Mitragupta. m which 
it is said to be close to Hie sea and not iar from 
the Gaoges and frequented bv se3 going boats of 
the "Savannas and others, and on the whole 
prosperous , , 

Again on the Dudhpani rock inscription which 
is not later than the Sth or 9th century a.d there 
is a reference to Tauiralipta, but after thi3 period 
no mention of the port can be found in any 
subsequent works 


Fault-finding 

In the Calcutta Presidency College Maga 
xi ne Mr J C Ghosh humorously lays down 
the definition 

Faults are what one finds in others that is 
why fault finding has ever been a highly fascina- 
ting pursuit As a characteristic intellectual atti 
tude it is the recognised privilege of all civilised 
men and women and can be engaged in with con 
6iderable imounity Laughter which according to 
its most modern and brilliant analyst is purely 
critical corrective and devoid of feeling is the 
gesture of highly sophist cated societies The wit 
the humourist, the satirist and the caricaturist find 
their natural quarry in the follies and foibles o‘ 
men and women, and we unloosen our purse 
strings in order to v ew ourselves in the distorting 
mirror ol their art We enjoy being guyed and 
bullied by them and call those great who really 
pull our ears while apparently pulling our legs 
Even personal jealousy malice and spleen may run 
into many editions and in the hands of a master 
achieve immortal ty 

The sun and the moon would not be what they 
axe if they did not have spots. It is at least some 
fun to discover that votive offerings are too often 
poured at feet that are of clay and that the ample 
mantle h des shoulders that are too narrow Men 
are of course, great not because of their failings 
but in spite of them But no picture is complete 
without the necessary shade. The dark spots are 
not only so many foils setting off by contrast the 
general brilliance they also supply the reams te 
human touch for it is the way of all flesh to err 
hxaifty is a necessary human quality and nothing 
would be more faulty than faulUessness even if it 
were poss ble — vapid drab and inhuman 


Hindu indslein Quarrels 

Sir \ asudeo B Slehta writes m dhe 
Indian Rei mo 

The many and regrettable Hindu Ifahommedan 
nots that have recently taken place in India, have 
set people thinking as to n hat should bo done to 
prevent their recurrence in future. Rel gion has 
been a source of bitter quarrels in most if not all 
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countries of the world at some tins or other i* tho ancient fad ao Wt. thei tUo cn cs of Sittani 
hi lory Eiropc was torn to pieccg by ttio vml t«r«.U w mile* fro a I *1 uituti near 

relicirus war. of tfie Reformation But iu UmO Urtchiaoph main of Uw Jjufliut c*m 

tos ed tho followers of tho d iT rent RMs unto p uotuik* which th«* hind* of the Jun au-'tcriot 
stood each other s point of view better and so tho hru*h h\3 a* jet 4in.o to a* AjtaU conum 
the r wars became !o,s and Jes* frquent and tho I ir.wt n »ml r 1 1 puntmi.* ejej.ut*.I i f ton 
fiuallv d ^appeared In the m no wiv the II adu h moa of tlu. 11 dm an fora of tho OaldhisUe 
llihommedm qmres in Indu will d.supear h uth though so imuf th> oiiu .turs are fir fro® 

when the two communities understand each others beme cither r Inr o ii or B u Uns'r Ono may say 

point of view belter tint the puottoki of Ba^ i tGailior) are more or 

The situation n not hopeless The d fT root Ics* coute nporary wnu the liteq of tho wau 
conmuniues taa bo bronchi together agiin and puatioks at \j*oU eyui ihju^h fro a tho pomt_oi 
made to work tnrmoninusly as in tho past This 
can be done b> one method —and , that is ly 
giving tho rght kind of education Whether the 
different communities have separate schoo s or 
co nmon schools, the education imparted m these 
schools sh »ld to of a national and not of a < om 
munat character Ml led an ch ldren should IKJ 
taught to take pride in 4 heir countiv and her hts- 
torj and work for her improvement— as is bcioC 
doQp in Turkish and Persian schools. 

That a certain am unt of lm non lor position 
and power between different lnd an communities 
will always re cam cannot be denied that kmd 
of malrv exists between different croups all over 


technic it a uevunuit and the colour sJiBtn? 
soue o them miy be sad to be superior and 
*,a>cr even to t*io-,e at AjanU. especially the 
>ce nes in tho Hangauuhal which depict Indian 
dancing 


Value of Historical Training 
Mr 0 V Naidu observes in Morrw 
College Mgaztiie 

A hisloncal training teaches one to bo critical 


the world. But if the right kind of nalional educa* , n his study of tho various aspects of human affair*- 
tion were given iDd ans will eejtainly be able to ~jho B tudcnt is to read history actively and apt 
unite and work for the improvement of their coun palely sa>s Emerson to esteem hit own lu®. 
try —and not waste their energies in irritating each Uio texU an 1 books the commentary Thus com- 
other and fly mg at each others throats as they are pC lled, the Muso of History will utter oracles- ' A 


doing at present. 


sound historical morality (or training) says Gold 
win brnnh will sanctum strong measures m evu 
times selfish ambition treachery murder or 
jury it will never sancUoa in the worst of times 
for the«o are tho ihiugs that make times evil 
It you wish to profit by your reading" says Loot 
Bryce in one ot his addresses do not lot get to 
scrutinise each maxi in delivered to see if it «>® 
justified by farta. bound cnliusm (or historical 
trainiDgy seeks rather to discover and appreem 10 
merits than to note faults In shoit true fusion 


The Caves of India 

Roughly speaking says Dr K N Sitaram 
in Shamaa , 

The cave d stneta m India comprise about fifty — _ 

dfierectand drsfioqt groups though the majority of cal training teaches to judge of events correctly 
them are to be found with u the limits of the It fosters rulit thinking and favours the formation 
Presidency of Bombay All told the caves both of a wholesome public opiuion. Let my son ot 
those which were onlv natural formation ones and ten read and retlect ou h story this is the ofliy 
those specially hewed from out of the 6ides of the true ph losophv were Napoleon s last instruct on3 
livrng mountains or detached rocks big enough for for the Kint, of Rome And it is this habit of 
the came purpose number easily more than a tion which a sound historical training aims at 
thousand although some of these are no bigger cultivating in the average citizen for a right under 
than mere manholes which housp some ot the standing and prop r guidance ot the affairs of the 
slum population in the least sanitary parts of the socety and of the couutiy in which he lives. 

Cty o! Bombay while others like these of the Ano her way m which a historical training is 
rhaitya Balls that lend d gmty and ebarm to practical value to the average citizen is that it 
Karla. Kanhen Ajanta Bedsa and Bhaja. are enables him to make a fairly correct estimate of 
structural excavations of whose Tour d force £07 the future from the study of the past. H story 
nal on in the world m ght be pro id of savs Sir Joha beeley ought surely 10 some deleft 

There are others which were Viharas once and if it is worth anyth ag to anticipate the lessons of 
boused e ther a college or only a community cf time We shall all no doubt be wise after t ha 
mediating monks which though secondanly for event we sludy history, that we may be wise 
architecture but still pnmanly are now invaluable before the event, 
for the students as well as connoisseurs of art, 

throughout the world, because of ihe precious — 

fragnents of frescoe which still adhere to their 

walls, ceilings and p liars in some of which the Engineering 

colours are still as fresh as when they left the _ ° 

hands of their masters nearly two thousand years L- N Dev E S q L. 1L T writes in 

agO. y, 

If the caves in the Ramgarh Hills can claim i/ ogress 

*M. ,r antiquty and as the Engineering is now recognised as one of th® 
earliest to delineate in colour the joy in life which sciences. It is really the scitnce of applying tb® 
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older sciences to the ordinary affairs of mankind 
It \s the practical application of information 
gathered by the abstract scientist the chemist the 
physicist the mathematician and so forth It is 
also defined as the science and art of adapting 
converting and applying the great sources of power 
an nature to the use and convenience o! man 


Som6 Indian Artists 

N Vyas-i Ram Esq Biiayachitra Lekhana 
SinoMASi (which we suppose is a brief hono 
nfic title) read a paper before the Bangalore 
'Mythic Society in which as published iu 
its quarterly journal <ve fiad the following 

The works of Ravi Varma may be roughly 
divided into thiee mam groups portraits scenes 
from life (contemporary) and mythological repre- 
stnlaVions. 1 am ot opinion that his host woikw 
are to be found among the portraits examples of 
which can &UU be seen at Mysore Though he 
■wa3 not a portrait painter like Rembrandt who 
could see through his sitters Ravi varma must 
certainly be accepted as one of the best portrait 
painters of modem India. The huge portraits of 
Their Highnesses the Maharaja and the Yuvaraja of 
Mysore are among his best productions m the 

While Ravi Yarnm, through his art created in 
the people a certain amount of appreciation for 
scientific colouring of light and shade he ba3 also 
On the other hand stimulated the grosser tastes in 
them for jarring colour effects and pleasant lusty 
womanhood ra painting to such an extent that 
the path of the sincere well wisher and reformer 
in the hue has become very steep and btaet with 
thorns on every side India became in conse- 
quence of the activities of Ravi arma and his 
followers, a suburb of London and P3ns in art, as 
she 13 a suburb of Manchester and Sheffield in 
commerce As the art of Ravi A arma was a 1 ie- 
less imitation and hj bnd combination s milar 
features dominated the life of the average Indian 
of the period making it too prosaic and devoid of 
lamination 

The swing m Indian artistic thought towards 
the western ideal had reached far enough to need 
a re-action And this originated on the other 
extreme of India Ravi Varma s pro«aic art spread 
its influences from the west end of India com 
mercial Bombay The reactionary tnfl lences began 
their work from the east end of India— emotional 
and poetic Bengal This movement stimulated and 
mtiomzed by E. B. Havel) ihe principal of the 
Calcutta bchool of Arts gathered round it a strong 
band of relentless workers like Abanmdranath 
lagore and Nandilal Bose md began a counter 
activity in art. 

The members' of this re*actiouary school saw 
that the beauty of Indian life was fading away 
iu n mad pursuit of a foreign civilization and con 
chided that the only method of purg Dg Indian art 
of its newly acquired evils and purifying it once 
sgaia was to look back to the past for inspiration 
and guidance Consequently ihey based their 
stu l es on the art of Ajanta. and the Moghul and 
Rajput schools of the medieval pe nod Without 


doubt this movement produced some excellent 
artists who have won world vnde fame for their 
country- through their productions. Abanmdranath 
Tagore Nacdalal Bose Surendranath Kar Asit 
Kumar Haidar Gogonendranath Tgore and JIukul 
Chandra Dey are amoDg the foremost of them m 
Bengal These artists developed different styles 
of their own C3fh specializing - in his own way 
Gcgonendianath Tagore specialized in the ironical 
aspect of art and produced a senes of extremely 
humorous and instructive cartoons illustrating the 
degeneration of Bengali life He has now become 
an exponent of the new theory of cubism 

As the fashion of Indian art grew more and more 
comt on the spirit of fanaticism found itself 
gradually entering the minds of the later artists 
Among the ideals of the new school one was to 
copy and revive the style, of Ajanta But the new 
artists forgot that the hand can never imitate the 
style of Ajanta unless the heart is inspired by ihe 
ideal of A anta artists If the ideal was there the 
style would come by itself 

It is with a certain feeling of pride however 
that we have to consider the effect ol the activities 
of the new school of thought on South Indian 
artists -who came under its influence. While Bengal 
always emotional soared beyond its normal limits 
and reached the extent of fanaticism in her art 
South India, though represented by a handful of 
her artists in this new wave of artists renaissance 
hrougnt her reason and intellect to bear upon these 
problems and struck out a new line for herself 
Two names appear before mo in outstanding 
prominence ip South India venbatappa of Mysore 
ana Natesan of Hyderabad. These two artists 
evolved a style of their own which particulaily 
reflected the ideals of the part of the country they 
lived in 


ea uent uy the employer? Oaly when the 
aoriers have an income adequate to maintain a 
ieceut standard of living can h gl er ideals of 
ocial life be discussed. The economic pi ase of 
he fight should precede any ether consideration 
n a programme of social reconstruct on for pre'ent 
day China Thirdly unsound practices should be 
avoided A general tendency to-day is to imitate 
the tactics of the labour movement in the west 
Certain pract ces may have been successful for 
the struggle between capital and labour in Europe 
ir America but may yet ha inetfecUva in China. 
Regulations or policies of trade unions may be 
fficient for one society but unsuitable for another 
Certain aspects of the Chinese labour movera nt 
to-day are still too fore gn m sp nt- Trade union 
methods and practices of western countries should be 
so mod fied as to sod economic and social conditions 
in China. The 8-hour work ng day should not be 
bl ndly advocated when the 10-bour day would la 
many cases be a tile's eg to the workers. It is 
useless to agitate bl ndly for labour co-partnersbip 
in industry when the majority of the wor sera are 
still illiterate and care little for such pm leges. 
What is urgently needed then is a programme 
of practical reforms. ba«ed upon existing soc al 
eond tion« which 'hall truly serve to promote the 
weiiare aDil nappness of the workers Some 
fundamental woik must be done to fu Id up an 
intelligent piocianat capable -of appi eciat eg and 
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using wisely its ju s t rgbt» jud 
Gradually its social stand irds should raised 
so as to ensure industrial p-ico in the nation anil 
so ultimately throughout th a world 
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nutU. all cad ol the Cantoiey! UOJPJ i a»J ■«” 
the way for their uctone* Tno 
obstacles which the ChinesO^ N at ioruli*U^wm^ ^ 


Japan s Foreign Relations 
The Japan Magazine contains the follow 
mg opinion of Baron Shidehara. minister for 
foreign affairs, Japan, on Japan s foreign 
policy 

Our po’icy covermg all questions m the rela 
lions between Japan and China may then bo 
summanzea as follow , , 

1 To respect the sovereignty aoa temloml 
integrity of China, and scrupulously to avoid all 
interference in her demotic strife 


counter m winning over their fellow-cohn* 1 ? 1 **^ 
will not be created by their present a^r 
opponents who ajpear already to W i . 

Ttej wdl anse alt i tho fighting 13 C! 5 r . u 
when they will have to rcdeun their P‘«V 
provide ihe Chinese with an orderly mu v 
gru«i\o nauonal government 


Financial Interests and the Us e 
of Violence 

In the opinion of tbo editor of The IfcWJ 
lomorrotc 

The use of violence by cations to protect 
financial interests abroad is proving to Da ic 


2 . To Promote so > idanty and l economic rap- d kS3 effective. The policy of armed coercion 
prochement between the two nations. ...... „ rapidly breaking down in China. Ind a. ana 

3 To entertain eympatheucal r Midbelplatlv T f ^ llis llIt ^ abandoned in Tuliff 

l^ d ndo^t t ^r r d,e T ^^T'n° 0 n l fg 

astsft atari^sss s£ 3 

the commercial aDd financial interests vj 
foreigners It 13 supremo follv to think 'fr 
western powers can successfully miccuvu 
economic interests in the Near East 0* 
the Orient by the uso of violence. 


toleration in the present situation of China, and 
at the same time to protect Japan 3 legitimate 
and essential nghts and interests by all reasonable 
means at the disposal of the Government 


Difference Between the Nationalist and 
Anti Nationalist Armies in China 
1 Vie Kete Republic observes 

It loots more and more as if the national im 
pulce to which the Canton government is giving 
an effective military and political expression will 
in the course of the present year subdue the 
whole of China. The bationalist victories accord 
ing to all accounts, are won quite as much by 
propaganda as by the discip’me and the valor of 
the Cantonese armies. The troops which oppose 
them are merely mercenaries, or at best provincial 
levies and lheir loyalty and the loyalty of the 
communities which they are supposed to defend 
are easily undermined by armies which are 
f ghting on behalf of the Chinese national idea. 
For the first time in centime* the Canton govern 
ment is offering to the Chinese peoples the 
prospect of participating in the life of an oderly 
independent state which will at least try to 
govern in their interests. Propaganda to this 
effect ought to wort as well in the north of 
China as it has m the south Chang Tso-Un 
stands, it 13 true, for an idea. He. like many 
another apprehensive official. i» proclaiming him 
sell to the world as the arch-enemy cf Bolshevism 
but this kind of preachment is intended not for 
the benefit ol the Chinese, but to currv favour 
and support from foreign powers. The anti 
National sts can for the time being place armies 
in the field against the Cantonese armies, but 
they caDnot place ideas m the field against the 
Cantonese ideas. These ideas will continue to 


‘ Colour ’ Problem of the British EmP ire 

"Writing on tho aboTo subject w 
Labour Magazine , Major D Graham 
asks 

Are our Statesmen b g enough to settle 
Eastern probtem m a big way 9 If not they£ s 
going to unite the whole of the coloured 

lh £ dominion of their white OverW£* e 
Not only shall we lose the Indian E npire 
ot the lack of imagination of our statesmen j 
we shall go far to unite the whole of Asia- 0 f 
possibly the whole of the coloured P*>plf t be 
the world in a determination to overthrow ^ 
white races who seem unable to *ee the signs 111 
even he who runs may read 


Muddle and Bombay 


, _ Mr B Shiva Rao 
Affairs (British) 


writes to 


}crM' 

f ms. been a severe critic of 
tmn hiifc t hlch ma r be efficient m ad m > a V 
S l 1 ? vvn . a cnminal neglect °f a he Jtt 1 ' 

Even this bubble of pRlcieucv * was .wp 

S l uelf VS? 1 T 1 f We | a PPomted by the ggjSr 
ment lkelf Lord Lloyd, when he was in 
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a* Oovv.roor laaach^l a sr-hen} lor r^UimiD^ a 
port oa of th* *ea for greater Bimhiy Th* *cVmo 
1 * a ro Ovul fulu'p anl the pritestt of th* p*op o 
l«3wnc. so loid that the Government anointed a 
Committee It aw the wort * 1 * Jane is beat WM 
in it* own worda , . . 

Tho crgm -ation and ama-.>.rn"au waa for too 
eraluet cl th* &Jn-me wero a m>»t anwirkab e 
Kesponnt lity wav not clearly defined. Ma h of 
tht» terhmal work was left n at overworked 
Chief Executive er or was not dona at all 

Nobod* believ'd li msetf rcapon*iUa for tna one 
execution of tho work No real effort wav made to 
secure compel tive tenders. 

Every word ia tho above piragrapb is from tho 
Committee » report The scheme failed because tho 
day a* tho bottom of tho sea wav hard and tho 
dred„er ordered from 1 inland could oalv w irk on 
soft day I/irtl Jlnyds defence n that tho dis- 
tinction Utweea haul ao l soft clay was too techni- 
cal for him to apprceia .0 S r Georg-* Buchanan. die 
exp-’rt gave such "manifest un lcrestimite* that 
the Cjinmittce s-ars. "it cannot unde rs tan 1 how 
they foim 1 acceptance at Bombay and D Ihi 
When S r 0 via .0 was questioned t y tho Committee 
about his figure* "ho preferred not to answer 
those questions.” Sir lawless llepper was Dre<tor 
of tho Department, on a salary of over t»o(JO a 
year If s annual reports, says tho Commute 
cannot bo justified They do not present a tr 10 
picture of progress of tho work and concealed 
material circumstances 

Now comes tho best part of tho story Tho 
mislead nz of tho pat ho for over six > cats by 
falve repoita tho sanction ol a srhemo on (Lure* 
deliberately altered and equally delderatclv over 
looked tv the Uombay Government and tho Govern 
ment of tola tho ordering of a soft day dredger 
to do operations on hard clay the 1 roakdown of 
tho scheme, involving a loss d several millions of 
pound*— nono of Uns is denied. But the men 
concerned in this were all honest says tto Com 
miltee "actuated by the h chest motives. They 
perpetrated— well, only errors of judgment 


A Union of English-speaking Peoples 

On Mr Ilcarsts advocacy of a Union 
of pDglish speaking peoples Mr T Krishna 
tnorti makes many just otaervations some 
of which are quoted below 


hkhat, in Heavens nine is the fundamental 
d (Terence between a non English speaking person 
ana an Fnglivh speaking person between a Hindu 
and a Christian or between a Chmcso and an 
American that they cannot jwiuefullv enjoy tho 
world together ? Is it bevauvo of tho d ffercnc** in 
colour in traditions, m customs that we should bo 
regarded as superior or inferior Tho highest 
Uratimm of ind a regards die white man or 
anrone outside his own caste, as beyond iho 
pale. Ha is as mitrumental in musing a division 


A Union of English speaking races alone, while 
it might undoubtedly increase the material wealth 
and prosperity of those races would not make for 


tho well bong of tho world IrfC-ause it would 
l ave out of the new civilization Uo »i»loiu tho 
nilturv the l*.auty of tho i v»t and of the non* 
l n„ »h speaking races. The i ogli-h nwakin. races, 
while tftei hate been dcijn»ui*hrd for ibwr powtf 
of organization of tovern iicnt and of law, while 
tiey have i reduced great literature an 1 works of 
art hsve novtr given I irth to a religion or to a 
gnat »i ritual tea her The spiritual uiolth of tho 
word 1 s m iho ta»t aid the material wealth of. 
the world ties in the West and the union of both 
is tho guarantee of the worlds happiness. 


‘'China Mast Arm” 

The following n taken from tho Loudon 
In {inrer 

One of tho saddest things said to me whilst I 
was in Lhina.” writes Dr Charles E. Ji ff rson 
(l S. A) as quoted in T> 6 ( hruhan he jitter 
wai said by tin President of Amoy University 
one of ihe noflcat iaea it has tr cr I ten my 
privilege to meet. We were sittio,. on tho deck 
of a vessel on our war to Horn. Kong and wo 
weio discussing tho present and the l ituro of 
China Uo said China muit arm No Oriental 
nation r-io have tho ic. poet of tho Chnstiia nations 
of tho west unless if is armed No Oriental naticn 
can expect juetiio at the J anils of any ChrMixo 
nation unless it is armed There is nothing then, 
for us to do but to aim Wo must go contrary to 
tl o traditions of our jwoplo and to tho print!! les 
of tho greatest of our sagea in order to secure 
justire at tho hands of the nations of tho West’ 
\nu I sat there in hu presence shamefaced and 
dumb 


Awakened China 
tte read in The Modern World 

Seventeen years ago tho I reak up of China 
was taken for granted by the chancellories of the 
world 

Today Ch na can ro longer l>o re-anled ns one 
of iho stakes for which imperialist diplomacy tan 
I lay 

tour hundred million people representing tho 
oldest— and in many ways the moot civilized— 
race the world has known have tautened m 17 

( cars as no ono would lavo anticipated they could 
uve tautened in a century 
Every close student of Chinese history 
recognizes Hat beneath the surface dincrncca 
Chinas diverso jwpulations display thcro is n 
psychic unity represented fy a myriad mamfes 
tationa which the rasual touns s the jurUind 
mil tanst or diplomatist can never see 

Devices and outside opr re&aion— railroads 
telegraihs and oil planes on the ono hand tn i 
arrogant lull} mg on tho other hand- have nnr< 
to tnako this psy due unity potent oven in tho 

sr.n&ri" 11 ’ atoTO Ucc,kB <* »»■»"« 

China emerges a voice wl tr h will inerra 
singly InUuonce tho future. It i 8 the voice of a 
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truly civilized rational ethical kultur made 
vibrant and threatening bv enforced suf protettion 
aganst the nu.rt.ly animalistic bruh«li activities 
representing that mythical superiority of the 
predatory t\. lient exalting the jhj sical while 
blind to the more subtle ideals to which the 
Orient has givoi alleg anee 


A Polish View of Euglish speaking Peoples 

We have received from Warsaw a jour 
a at named Zjcic Wolne m which the only 
things that we could read were the following 
lines m English addressed To English 
speaking Peopl'", — 

Hiv now 5 

For the others only You have the moral 
command of dt&armement in order to be able to 
keep easier Your uncontrolled armed dominance 
over the world? 

Jrom the others only You require to give full 
rights to racial and speech minorities and for 
Your elf You guard the right of opresaing enormous 
peoples whgie culture is by many millenia older 
than Your own 5 

tor others You have pulpits tr* preach the 
sublime words of Christ but for Yourself You 
preserve the Moloch s and Mammon s altars ? 

Ireland Mexico Nicaragua 
The Negros The Boers 
India China 

And the affair of the Mavor of Cork 
And the process of Mahatma Gandhi 
o'! j °A ar0 not ashamed You mighty powers ? 
bull do You not reerei this sublime role of a 
•Great Arbiter of the- Wor d that the cruel War 
ha3 awarded to You 5 
0 ' Anglo-Saxons I 

Every Anglo Saxon is not like this 


Beating- Politicals m Soviet Russia 

In a Bulletin published in Pans and 
Berlin in Man.li there are some frightful and 
disgusting details of the treatment received 
by political prisoner!* in Soviet Russia, some 
of which we print below The more dts 
gas ting portions have been left out. 

0CC ?P>ed , by 4 Georgian Social 
u 43 m. ace 4, tbe non partisaa w orkmg 
The Georgians speaking Russian 
m their to C0 9 verse among themselves 

fell . ton . Rue ! n consequence Behankin 

entirely isolated and requested to be 
transferred into another cell or into* solitary His 

protested against tin * other .Politicals 

for about ft™ to tm an °V StrUCtl °“ 

they beat with their EiSJL 1 ? a dur . ln ^ wJ| ich time 
doors eir 131168 and stools against the 


Within a few minutes the prison was filled with 
the sjecul guaids of the G 1* U who immediately 
forced them elves inlo the cells and beirin 
throwing their ton t aits nto the corridor The 
joUluals did not re&ist not wishing to precipitate 
anv UocdGied in view of tl o fact that the 
Tchekists were ill armed some of them being 
drunk But the activities of the GPU guards 
did not stop ihcix After the contents of the 
cells wuc all thrown, out the Tchekists attacked 
the pri'one*^ Thev began forcibly undressing 
them tlio while Uatine the victims Not only the 
men lut the Motnrn prisoners were similarly 
treated The i rot codings in tlio female cells were 
accompanied with terrible scenes of brutality 
The> would lick up a woman bodih ono cuuu 
tearing olf her things, anoihcr pulling off her 
stockings while the oilier Tchekists indulged ia 
market vulgarity and cynicism 

One of the women the S R. hsheshnevskaya 
was knocked down and beaten into unconscious 
ne c s for daring to i rotest Tlio Zionist Sen ialn»t 
woman lioltzman and* several others suffered 
similar treatment. The bocial Democrat Dalinsky 
was badly l*>aten up for try mg to protect his 
wife Also Dichter and his wife Venger Even 
the sick politicals did not escape brutal handling 

During three days the Tchekists continued the 
beatings 

The uso of the toilet is allowed for only 20 
minutes— for the occupants of each cell collectively 
I lip guards actually *orce themselves into the 
toilet* oven when occupied by women and drag 
the occupant to his cell irrespective of his or her 
condition The women ’n pa-ticular have beui 
brought >o such a pass that they now refuse togo to 
the toilet to wash up 

For some time past the au honties of the 
Tobolsk polit isolator have been making the lives 
of the politicals unbearably miserable The 
Anarchist prisoners occupy Cell No G and one 
morning about 10-30 the usual time for being 
permitted to go to the lavatory the men were 
informed that the lavatory was engaged They 
waited patiently repeatedly reminding the keepers 
about their need This continued till 3 in the 
atternoon though never on previous occasions was 
the toilet engaged by one person for more than 
lo minutes 


Prohibition in America 

"We read in The International Student of 
America 

IS imnnnrti3 0 ^ n Hl? ro u ,bltl0n a3 a nat onal P oI,C X 
L B Pm«unt by i, ,h t bu , slnes s community by all 
tions r=» hurche ° i* 7 tb ? women s orgamza 

&era r aho4 t her rS a aad probably by the boot 

for an V a , very Powerful combmat on 

In party t0 challenge successfully 

labor J* pomUanly toid that Amencan 

Fven » s ^ re establish the 1 quor interests 
tme labor 19 DOt so universally 
America as m Britain and does not 
Mann-fl wf rl m p , 0,ltlr T ? it is not true. 

i ln , ,he Umhd States belong in 
Thev \ °x wl J at 18 tai l c d the middle class, 

iney belong to labor but not to tlio lower classes 
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These men are often associated with chnrch and 
ehipel These would be against drink Theo also 
too raaav wives of manuil workers attribute to 
prohibition the comforts of their homes to make at 
ail universal the pro-liquor views of a limited 
nomber of labor leaders in districts where there 
aro foreign horn workers. 

This journal shows how owing; to prohibi 
tion health has improved crime decreased, 
drunkenness decreased, drinking in colleges 
decreased and economic conditions improved 
Consequently there aro more homes better 
homes, less poverty, and more food (not wine 
and beer), milk and meat 


The Soul of China 

Writing in The Rrwyg of Nations on 
the Soul of China Professor Richard Wilheloir 
observes, impart — 

The Es 3‘ does not form one indivisible whole 
It is true that there are some common traits— some 
thiogs that are characteristic of all civilisations 
from Constantinople to Calcutta and Tokyo if they 
are contrasted with Western Europe and America 
The common characteristic may be briefly defined 
as a holdiog fast to the natural orofunditie9 of the 
soul as against the Western tendency to make life 
consistently mechanical and rational B it within 
this unity wo find a variety of forms of expression 

Chinese civilisation has already passed through 
one crisis about 2 >00 years ago At that period it 
passed through its mechanical stage Technical 
discoveries were made and something like cam 
tahsm and in lustnalism came into existence The 
old orders fell into decay and a new aristocracy 
of wealth and power sprang up A process of 
atomisation took place in thought. The philosophy 
of Tang Chu wa3 a glorification of the individual 
who would not give up one jot or one tittle even 
to lienefit the whole world and on the oth°r hand 
would not accept one jot or one tittle which was 
not his just due Mo Ti on the other hand taught 
a rationalistic faith in an anthropomorphicully 
conceived personal God, whose will it was that 
all men should love one another He hoped to 
build up the fabric of so lety on the basis of this 
universal human love organised in the form of a 
chnrch and on a rationalistic system of pragmatism 
and uuhtaranism In his view that is true which 
has prevailed historically that which is urac'ically 
useful, and that which corresponds to the dictates 
of common sense. 

As far as China s attitude towords the West is 
concerned it has gone too far in the reception of 
the mechamcal civilisation of the West for retreat 
to be possible The Chinese want the advantages 
of mechanical industry This however means that 
capital sm and the uprooting of the factory workers 
and their reduction to the status of a proletariat, 
must also be accepted What is more the improve- 
ment of means of communication the development 
of mining and the industrialisation of large tra ts 
of territory cannot fail to have its effects on the 
structure of Chinese society The organisation of 
the Confucian family State will necessarily break 


down anil the atomisation of society will be the 
result 

There is no intention in China of passing through 
all the phases of capitalistic industrial! m, which 
caused so much miser v in Europe, in the same way 
that Europe was obliged to pass through them 
China benefits by the historical moment at which 
industrialism comes to it Since the Russian 
Revolution it is no longer a moral possibility for 
the proletariat to be treated in so inhuman a 
fashion a3 m Europe in the Nineteenth Centnry 
Again the Chinese worker 13 not so defen< eleos 
against exploitation by the employers as the Emo- 
pean worker was when there came without 
warning the sudden development of machinery 
and its consquences China hss inherited from its 
past the power to organise The system of guilds 
of traders and craftsmen in the towns is still full 
of vitality These orgmisitioos are a further deve- 
lopment of the administrative organisations of the 
villages which are based upon combinations of 
families They constitute the germ of trade unions 
Besides the workere m China are not struggling 
without defence of help in inarticulate misery 
They receive guidance assistance and moral 
support from the students who feel their solidarity 
with the struggling proletariat and stand shoulder 
to shoulder with it 

A solut on for all the problems with which 
China is 'aced i« to be found in the spirit of the 
old trad lions The more the Chinese have become 
sceptical that the only salvation is to be found in 
the gospel of Europe the more they have realised 
how mu h benefit is to bo derived from their own 
past and have tended to go back to it The 
representatives of Aoupg China have undertaken 
the gigantic task of impartially investigating and 
sifting what national arid what foreign eleraents- 
are good and urelu! apd can. be amalgamated to 
form a new synthesis of cultures 

Let us sum up what has been said above If 
mankind is to set itself free from the bonds of the 
temporal and the local it needs two things The- 
first is profound penetration into its own subcons- 
cious until from that beginning the wa> is opened, 
to all those living experiences to which, access is 
gained intuitively m mystical contemplauon This 
is the contribution of the East On ihe olher side 
mankind needs the bringing of the free individuality 
to the utmost pitch of intensity until it gams 
sufficient strength to bear tho full pre sure ol the- 
external woild This is the contnbution of the- 
West On this mound Last and West meet as 
twin brothers each of which is the necessary 
complement to the other 


Wiping Out Illiteracy m China 

Current History for April has an interest- 
ing article on this subject by Lenning Sweet 
in the course of which he says — * 


mat Socrates d d for the tborgl t of Greece, 
what Pasteur did for medical science Y C J*mes 
len is dome fordemociaty in Asa 
tM- 1 } wh ?f cooceltcd 8nd founded the Popular. 
<™ffin 0 5jj2W D ^ ,S a sraduai,y teaching 320 
uuuuuo people to read and wnte at (he rate of a 
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million a year at a cost to each pupil of ninety 
six hours timo and to the community of the 
equivalent of 60 cents per scholar This has been 
done almost entirely by volunteer help in a 
aiuntry in which there is no semblance of central 
Government and which has sunk into poverty 
and anarchy through fifteen years of civil war 
and brigandage 

Never before ha3 it been possible for a Mancha 
nan coolie to learn at first liand the thoughts of 
his countryman in Canton or for him to read 
v . xt happening in Pans in Vienna in New 
iork Now millions are learning to understand the 
meaning of °hina For the three million text 
books which Yen has 6old do not merely teach 
the pupils to recognize the puzzling Chinese 
characters they also carry lessons concerning 
love* of country veneration of the heroes of old 
the solidarity of the labouring classes the imperial 
ism of foreigners and the meaning of citizenship 
in a republic 


into which his kingdom is divided— Kabul, Kanda 
bar Afghan Turkestan Herat and Badakshan 
which are ruled each by a Governor He has 
created a Khilwat (cabinet) which iscomposed of 
Sirdars (hereditary noblemen) and Khans (repre»en 
tatives of the people) He has also created two 
assemblies the Durbar Shabi (the Senate) and 
Kharwanra Mulkhi (Congress) Justice is adminis 
terd by the kazi ( the District Judge ) and under 
the Kazi comes the Kotval ( Magistrate ) The 
Amir himself is the Supreme Court of Appeal 
Amanullah Khan like Onenta' monarchs of old 
has also set apart a day in the week on which 
humblest of the subjects can approach him and 
pour their grievances into hi3 ears. 

He is something of a linguist, because, besides 
Pustu (the people a language) and Persian (the 
court language) he speaks English and French 
He dresses in a half Oriental and half Western 
style but he takes good care that the cloth from 
which his germents are made is manufactured m 
Afghanistan 


Afghanistan s “Modern” Rnler 

Wo read in the same magaztne — 

Amanullah Khan 13 an ambitious man lie has 
two objects in view to become the Caliph or 
religious bead of all the Sunni Mohammedans in 
the world and to modernize his country 

fhe \tmr has already taken many steps to 

JSwSL® 13 tr Kee 9 n< * ?H lcct -T V17 to modernize his 
., H $ r has ^ken Jap > n “ his model and 
liko the late Mikado ilutsu Hito he is introducing 
all sorts of reforms in the country 

The Amir is rapidly progressing Ue has 
employed a large number of Turks to bring 
Afghanistan into line with Western countries K 
ifi® ^ahan armv is trained by Turkish officers 
a £ oa,s ? y? Charge of the tinaoce 
Department. But though the Amir prefers Turks 
who as raoharamedans are more agreeable to his 
people as introducers of Western civilization it 
must not be supposed that he employs do Western 
peoples There are some American and German 
experts appointed to guide the in luatnal and 
commercial activity of the country No British or 
Hussiaoa are employed because the amir 13 afraid 
? J® 111 Great Britain and Russia. Non official 
western peoples are also taking part in the 
develop went of Afghanistan A German firm 

(?onmnv S l' r | a l‘ AlnU ,? tTh ° Ge 1 rraan Cooj cratiTO 
Company ) ha3 recently secured monopoly of tho 

\™«8,w CX i& imp ? rt trad ,° , of ,iie country 

mK nf firm h , u app ' 1 «i for the mono- 

“l*. °, f 'iluatle minora s in Afghanistan and the 
™ P h-. < 2!i 0n ', 3 hco-l considered by tho Amir French 
under JL A toucher lmo obtained 

fS" 3, “ uro 


Increasing Duration of Life 

Mr Watson Davis writes in the same 
monthly — 

i°^ a. 4 ?t 0 ' no . st nota ble achievements in the 
eventful half century smeer Pastear has been tho 
'? the average duration of life in the 
iV£! « w a e3 At Tp r ?, 3ent the average length of 
,.f 0 ia , tiS years Public health experts predict 
}h a t the average years of man will continue to 
lengthen as time goes on Attne recent convention 
P„rS° I Aml!n “¥’ Public Heallh Association 
Ir ?“>= Fisher of Yale cave a schedule 
ofbow tho duration of fits should increase m UM 
amnJi- ro , me assuming that a hundred ye^r 
13 the attainable limit. In 1930 

10 ,A r^ e ?nrn S -‘ life will be Gl in 1940 Go 
oonn 6 sd 1 ?S° l 2 J 9 0 7 &, 1980 78 1990 SO 

> ‘ft? £ lstant time of 2100 nearly 
should live until 94 years of age. 
,,rj s j?® r P°mted out that increases w 
°f hf® being made at an amazing rate 
?mh,L pres , en t‘ mo .The pace for the quarter 
wherefs n 7 3 40 years increase perccntuo 

wa3 1 only 4 years per century in the 
i eighteenth centuries There wlf 

a *i“>e Perhaps when men will live if not for 
muc h longer than tho century mark 
hS “ X TKl p , ractlCA % the limit of the human 

11 W1 1 “mo perhaps Professor 
hf^ hcn the u human being will ha\o an 

nnf Vhen hi3 defective and worn 

h 0 re l ,J aced and renewed liko those 


A Swiss on Our Congress 

\ Swiss correspondent has contributed 1c 
tho Arwe Amchcr Aciung an article on th( 
uauhati session of fho Indian National 
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Congreia. from which wo luako the following 
extracts — 


Pcopb preyioady unknown to it* meml-rs 
have cnjoicd brief periods of amazing popularity 
only to lie forgotten the following seivm. A 
f'xs-.ical example u Annie Rpuot the Utawrohi't 
leader -Vs early as J8*S this ladi attacked the 
Bntiib Government in laUma mmnhlet entitled 
Fngtowl InIvt-4fjkanuiUm In IDIb she appeared, 
almost unannounced with a plan for fnmodntn 
homo rale which sho pers tadod the Congrca* to 
eu torso by a henry majority At the session m 
Calcutta lato in 1017 ah" was elected presilent. 
It it *h» vanished from the Rtago as sad lcnl> as 
sho had appeared an 1 no longer figures among 
the Conzresi leaders. The All brothers have had 
a somewhat similar experience. 

Thu vears at ten lane? which was abo it (Ire 
thousand including spectators, was not as large as 
at aomo previous sessions 1 ut when we consider 
that tho delegates hal to make an except mnally 
long innrney at their own expense in onW to 
attend it was most eredita' !e V number of those 
with whom I talked spent three days an! three 
n ght* on tho railway to rea^h Oauhati which is 
twenty hours railway journey north-cast of 
Calcutta, the nearest laiae city 

X place was re’eraod for lady delegates and 
their children These formed a 1 right an 1 harm 
inggroip Many ol tho women wero remark ally 
b«a ltd'll and. as they sat thereon their mat* 
th«t flawing bright Garments mvlo them seem 
like a vontah'o nosegay in tho snow 7 throng Tho 
Aasamito women, who were naturally out in force 
aro among the loveliest in India 

Madamo Saroimi Vaul i tho poetess. who like 
n» 0 Ihi has resi M m that continent followed 
Gandhi with one of tho most brilliant an 1 annealing 
adlressc* of the Congress. Sho pictured with 
vivid ardent wrrds and a groat wealth of literary 
figures tho con lition of tho Indian Bottlers in 
Africa Fvery sentence was p» rfcctlv minded and 
■complete. Her address was a com of extern porane- 
-ou» eloquence 


Heart Tbundermga by Loud speaker 
The Literary Digest notes — * 


An electnc stethoscope with radio loud speakers 
attached nun! led and roared recently with tho 
none of human hcarHicaus am pli Rod ’0000000000 
times in its Tret cl meal demonstration atlho 
University of Pennsylvania, says a 1 hiladclpbia 
dispatch to the New \ork thrall Inhune 
. Two him Ircl metnl era ol tha junior class of 
the Medical School took notes as tho dull roaring 
of the hearts of eight patients of tile university 
hospital one at a lime reverberated throughout 
the hospital auditorium 

“The patmots ail of whom are afflicted with 
some form of heart ailment, wero wheeled one 
by one on thmr teds into tho center of tho 
amphitheater bcs‘do the huge apparatus flanked ty 
two large, rectangular lo id speakers and had tho 
stethoscope placed on their chests 

As the first patient was hooked up with the 
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rad olike appara'us, a inmluuz as of distant 
thun ler filled the room. , _ „ , 

"Thais tho heart beat,’ expumol Dr C J 
Gamble, a iitant ms'ructor in pharmacology, who 
with 1L t Hopkins, of tlio laboratO'V'3 of tho Hell 
Iderhoaa Company New “iork m durvo of tho 
heart Unt ami Idler conducted thy i la»s 

“This u amplified IU'jOOWOOuO Umes.* said 
Dr Gamble 

"Tho roaring was irregular as if a man wero 
poun ling on a barrel with a hammer, alternating 
tho intern! between tho strokes- , 

l)r Garni le explained that the mxcmno was 
tho result of seven years woik la tho 1J II 
Company LUioratones It was devised especially 
to enable students to becomo familiar with heart 
rouo is in diagnosis Tho demonstration. Dr 
Gamble said was its debut in actual work. Heart 
bc-au line twen heard over tho radio before tut 
this was tho first Umolho beats hat o t>cca amplified 
to s ich an extent. 

"DlfWenres in the heart licats of the several 
patients wero discernible to tho lay au Utor Some 
hearts beat raj idly slowing up when tho patient 
held h« I reith momentarily at lha reque- 1 of Dr 
GimHa. Others were irregular 

"The most interesting t aUcfll was a sixtccn- 
vear-ol I high school boy Ho grinned when ho 
heard hu own heart beats pounding into his earn, 
watched tho Hu kboard cliart of his hearts 
functioning and w wed tus hand in a cheery good- 
by as ho was wheeled out 1 


Bnddhism in Leningrad 
The Tinhsh DiuWnst announces — 


Preparations aro well under way for the 
opening in Leningrad of a special institution for 
tho study of Buldlusm. Its cstal lish meat with 
tho status ol on Academy will mark it out as 
the only institution of its kind in tho world 

"It will bo organised in four departments— - 
Japanese In lian Chinese, Jlongolnn -at tho 
head of which will Lkj four eminent Sanskrit 
Scholars, ono from each of tho nationalities 
mentioned Tho Soviet Government has I orno 
initial cost an 1 guarantees tho Institution finan- 
cially for tho future " 

Let us hope that tho British people too will 
follow this grand example and study more caro- 
fullj tho Doctn no of lxivo and Compassion 
enunciated by tho Buddlia Gautam over 2^00 
years ago 


A Resolution Urging Prohibition 

According to MUri tho Executive 
Committee of tho Prohibition league of 
India has passed tho following resolution — 
Tho Fxecutivo Committee of tho League passed 
a resolution placing on reconl Jts dear 
f^rod judgmra that tho total prohihiion of the 
traffic m alcoholic liquors and poisonous drugs. 
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except for medical and industrial purposes should 
be the goal of the Excise policy of the Imperial 
Government, all Provincial Governments and the 
Governments of Indian btates Keeping in view 
the difficulties of the introduction of national pro 
hibittoo a period of ten veara is sufficient for th 9 
purpose in the opinion of the Committee The 
financial difficulty must be met partly by reduction 


of expenditure and partly by alternative methods- 
of taxation The Imperial and Local Governments, 
should bs urged to recast as early as possible the- 
present scheme of finance bo a3 to eliminate Excise 
revenue from the country’s financial system 

Toe resolution further demanded the immediate 
introduction of local optioo laws by which to- 
ascertain the wishes of the people in this matter 
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of a complete and «elf contained kingdom 
seemed to have faded into a dim distant 
and almost forgotten memory. Tbu«, when 
in 1669 60, a poor, friendless, humbly born 
youth of thirty two set himself to face at 
once the might of the Mughal empire (then 
in its noon day splendour) and the nearer 
hostility of Bi]apnr ''which had been the 
“Queen of the Deccan” for nearly a century, 
and whose internal decay was not yet 
visible to any human eye), — he seemed to be 
the maddest of all mad men No one conld 
foresee in 1660 what the Mngbal empire 
would sink to in 1707 , as yet it was res- 
plendent with all the prestige of Shah 
Jahan’s victorious and magnificent reign 
Shivaji had no brother Hindu chieftain to 
help him nor even a Muhammadan Coart 
which coaid have ventured to give him an 
asylum jd case of defeat, from Mughal 
vengeance In embarkmg on war id 1660 
he, therefore, as the English saying is 
“burnt his boats” and made retreat ini 
possible for himself 

The result in fourteen years was that he 
did found a State, be did make himself a 
fully independent sovereign ( Clihatrapati ) 
Therefore, there can be no denying the fact 
that he was as the ancient Greeks would 
have called him, “a king among men ” — one 
endowed with the divine instinct or genius 


III 

^bivaji founded and maintained a sove- 
-reign State id the face of unparallelled diffi- 
culties and the opposition of the three 
greatest Powers of India in that age — the 
Mughal's the Bijapnns and the Portuguese 
But did he succeed in creating a nation 9 
Let us appeal to history for the answer 

A century and a half after Sbivaji the 
Maratba State fell before the impact of 
England Its political condition is graphi 
cally described by an exceptionally talented 
and shrewd Scotch contemporaiy Sir 
Thomas Munro writes 

18 Dec 1817— T have already got possession 
of a considerable number of places in this district 
entirely try the assistance of the inhabitants of 
-whom nine-tenth* at least a-e in our favour All 
that ihe inhabitants had requested was that they 
should not be transferred to any [JIaralha] jsgir- 
•dar” IGleig in 221 J 

19 May, 1818 — “No army was ever more com- 
pletely destroyed than the Peshwaa infantry Of 
the few who escaped [after the fall of Sholarur] 
with their arms the greater part were disarmed or 
Allied by the country people." IQleig, in. 256 } 


Let us try to imagine a parallel m 
Europe The Germans, provoked to war by 
the imbecile French Emperor Napoleon Ilf, 
have invaded France The French soldiers, 
after a disastrous defeat at Worth or Mars 
La Tour are escaping to their homes before 
the enemy, and they are “disarmed or killed 
by the country people ” Is such an event 
conceivable ? If not, then the conclusion is 
irresistible that the French are a nation, but 
the Marathas were not even after a century 
and a half of Hmdupat Padshahi, or a 
purely national Government without any 
foreign admixture or control 

What was the attitude of the higher 
classes the natural leaders of the people in 
Maharashtra, during the national disaster of 
of 1818 ? Let Munro again speak 

Most of the Southern lagirdars would I be- 
l/ere be well pleased to &aa a decent pretezt lor 
getting out of it [ie. the war in which they 
were standing by the side of the Peshwa.) 1 
[Gleie i» 301) 

We have m our favour with the exception 
of a few disbanded horsemen and the immediate 
servants of the late Government almost the whole 
body of the people \\ e have all the trading, 
manufacturing and agricultural classes * [Gleig 
u 270) 


IV 


The Maratba failure to create a nation 
even amoDg their own race and in their 
6mall corner of India, requires a searching 
analysis on the part of the Indian patriot 
no less than the earnest student of Indian 
history And for such an analysis we have 
to go down to the roots, to the social con- 
dition of Sbivaji’s time 

A deep study of Maratba society, indeed 
of society throughout India, — reveals some 
facts which ai'b popularly ignored We 
realise that the greatest obstacles to Shivaji’s 
success were not Mughals or Adil Sbabis, 
Siddis or Fjnngis, but his own countrymen, 
—just as m his last year he conld have 
truly «aid in the words of Tennyson’s dying 
king Arthur 

My hon c e bath been my bane 

First, we cannot blink the truth that the 
dominant factor m Indian life— even today 
no less than in the 17th cenfury, — is caste* 
and neither religion nor country Bv caste* 
most not be understood the four broad 
divisions of the Hindu®, — which exist only in 
the text books and airy philosophical generalisa- 
tions -delivered from plalfoims. The caste 
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that really counts, the division that is a 
living force, is the sub division and sub sub- 
division into innumerable small groups called 
shalhas or branches (more correctly twigs, 
or I should say, hates , — they are so manv ') 
—into which each caste is split up aod 
within which alone marrying and giving m 
marriage eating and drinking together take 
place The more minute and parochial a 
caste subdivision, the more it is of a reality 
in society, while a generic caste name like 
Brahman or even a provincial section of it 
like Dahshina Biahman does not connote 
any united body or homogeneous group 
Apart from every caste being divided into 
mutually exclusive sections by provincial 
differences there are still further subdivisions 
(among the members of the ^anie caste in 
each province) due to differences of districts, 
and even the two sides of the same hill or 
river' And each of these smallest subdivi- 
sions of the Brahman caste is separated from 
the other sub divisions as completely as it 
is from an altogether different caste like the 
Vaishya or Shudra. Eg the Kanyakubja 
ana Sarayu pari Brahmans of Northern India, 
the Konkanastha and Deshastha of Maha- 
rashtra. 

Tbeso aro live issues of Indian society 
Where three Karhare Brahmans (to take only 
ono example) meet together they begin to 
whisper about their disabilities under the 
Chitpasans A Prabhu stranger in a far off 
town would at once bo welcomed by the 
local Prabhu society of the town, ignoring 
tho other members of the visiting party 


ancestor of a higher caste, sanctity or learn- 
ing than Shahji ? No Both families had 
gamed wealth power and social prestige by 
serving the same Muhammadan dynasty, butr 
the Mores had been eight generations earlier 
m the field than the Bhonsles* It was 
exactly as if the grandson of a Rao Bahadur 
created by Lard Canning were to sneer 
at a Rao Bahadur created by Lard Reading 
as an upstart 

Thus, even the smallest sub division of a 
caste was further subdivided, aud a united 
nation was made one degree still less- 
possible Tho same forces, the same beliefs, 
the same false pride in blood, are operating 
among us to day Without the completest 
freedom of marriage within a population — 
aod not the much advertised Aryan Brotherhood 
Iutercaste dinners (on vegetables') — that 
population can never form a nation English- 
men of to day do not consider their blood as 
defiled when they say in the words of their 
late poet laureate 

"Saxos and Normas and Dane are w£.” 

Where caste and kulinism reign, merit* 
cannot have full and free recognition and the 
community cannot rise to it3 highest possible 
capacity of greatness Democracy is incon- 
ceivable there, because tho root principle of 
democracy is tho absolute equality of every 
member of tho demos 

The rank. i« but the guinea’s stamp 

A man s tho gold for all that. 

Without tho abolition of all distinctions of 
caste, creed and kulinism, a nation cannot 
como into being And further, without eternal 
vigilance in national education and moral 
uplift, no nation can continue on tho face of 
the earth 

This duty tho Maratha Stato never 
attempted to perform, nor did any voluntary 
agency undertake it 
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Balaji Avji ( of the Prabhu caste ) in rested 
his son with the sacred thread for which 
he was excommunicated by the Brahmans 
Whichever side had the rights of the case 
one thing is certain namely, that this 
internally torn community had not the 
stne qua non of a nation 

Is or did Maharashtra acquire that sine 
qua non ever after The Peshwas were 
Brahmans from Konkan and the Brahmans 
of the upland ( Desh ) despised them as 
less pure in blood The result was that the 
State policy of Maharashtra, instead of being 
directed to national ends was now degraded 
into upholding the prestige of one family or 
social sub division 

Shivaji had besides almost to the end of 
his djiys to struggle against the jealousy 
scorn indifference and even opposition of 
Maratha families his equals in caste sub 
division and once in fortune and social 
position — whom he had now outdistanced 
The Bhonsle Savants ofYadi theYadavs of 
Smdhkhed the Mores of Javli and (to a lesser 
extent) the Nimbalfcars despised and kept 
aloof from the upstart grandson of that 
Malojt whom some old men still living 
remembered to have seen tilling his fields 
like a Knnbi 1 Shivaji s own brother 
Yyankoji fought against him in the invasion 
of Bijapur m 1666 

YU 

Thirdly there was no national spirit, no 
patriotism in the true sense of the terra 
among the Maratna people to assist Shivaji 
and hasten his success Not to «peak of 
the common people who patiently and 
blindly tilled a grudging soil all their 
lives, — many of the higher and middle class 
Maratha families were content to serve 
Muslim rulers as mercenaries throughout the 
Cbhatrapati or royal period of their history, as 
their descendants did the English aliens by 
deserting Baji Bao II And why ? Because 
in that troubled divided society with century 
after century of the clash of rival dynasties 
and rapid dissolution of kingdoms land was 
the only unchangeable thing m an ever chang 
log world The ownership of land — or what 
amounted to the same thing the legal right 
to a village headmans does — was the only 
form of wealth that coaid not be quickly 
robbed or squandered away but could be 
left as a provision for unborn generations of 
descendants. Dynasties did change, but the 


conqueror Usually respected the grants of 
his fallen predecessor 

It has been well said of the Scottish 
Highlanders that, after the Jacobite risings of 
the ISth century they could forgive to the 
Hanoverian Government the hanging of their 
fathers but not the taking away of their 
lands 

Such being the economic bed rock on 
which Maratha society rested it naturally 
followed that fief (ualan) was dearer than 
patria sua desh and a foreign Power 
which assured to the watan dar the possession 
of his land was preferred to a grasping 
national king who threatened to take away 
the watan or enhance his demand for revenue 
As Munro writes *— 

The Patwardbans and the Desai of Juttoor 
will be secured in the enjoyment of their posses 
s ons Iby the British conquerors), instead of being 
exposed to constant attempts to dimtn sli them 
as when under the dom mon of the Peshwa 
[n G671 

Even Stndur [of the Ghorpare family] was in 
danger of treacherous seizure by Baji Rao II 
during h s pilgrimages to the river [m 23o ) 

The same clinging to land which was 
quite natural and justifiable in that age — 
drew many Deccam families to the Mnghal 
standard against Sbivaji and Shambhuji and 
kept them faithful to the alien so long as 
the Mughal Empire did not tarn hopelessly 
bankrupt and weak as it did after 1707 
There coaid therefore be no united Maha 
rashtra under Shivaji as there was a united 
Scotland under Robert the Bruce Shivaji 
had to bnild on a loose sandy soil 

VIII 

But the indispensable bases of a sovereign 
State he did lay down and the fact would 
have been established beyond question if his 
life had not been cut short only six years- 
after his coronation He gave to his own 
dominions m Maharashtra peace and order 
at least for a time Now order is the 
beginning of all good things as disorder is 
the enemy of civilisation progress and 
popular happiness 

But order is only a means to an end. 
The next duty of the State is to throw 
career* open to talent (the motto of the 
French Revolu ion of 1789) to give employ 
meat to the people by creating and expand 
ing through State-effort the various fields 
for the exercise of their ability and energy — 
economic, administrative diplomatic, military. 
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financial and even mechanical In proportion 
as a State can educate the people and carry 
out this policy, it will endure Competition 
■with the prize for the worthiest,— modified 
■partly by the inexorable rules of caste and 
■status and the natural handicap of the mediaeval 
-condition* of the then society, — was introdu- 
ced into Shivaj i*8 State 

The third feature of a good State, ux 
freedom in the exercise of religion, was 
realized in Shivaji’s kingdom lie went 
further, and though himself a pious Hindu 
he gave his State bounty to Muslim saints 
and Hindu sadhus without distmctioD, and 
respected the Quran no less than this own 
Scriptures 

But his reign was too brief and his 
dynasty too short lived for the world to <=ee 
the full development of his constructive 
statesmanship and political ideals Thus it 
happened that on the downfall of the Hindu 
tjwaraj in Maharashtra, a very acute foreign 


observer could remark (evidently about 
its outlying parts and not the homeland) — 

' The Mabratta Government from its foundation 
has been one of devastation It never relinquished 
the predatory habits of its founder It was con- 
tinually destroying all within its leach, and never 
repairing” 

[ilunros letter, 11 Sep 1818 Gleig m 2761 
For this result Shivaji’s blind successors 
at Satara and Puna were to blame, and not 
he In that early epoch and in his short 
span of life, he could not humanly be expect- 
ed to have done otherwise 

Today, after the lapse of three centuries 
from his birth a historian taking a broad 
survey of the diversified but ceaseless flow 
of Indian history, is bound to admit that 
though Shivaji’s dynasty is extinct and his 
State has crumbled into dust, yet he set an 
example of innate Hindu capacity (superior to 
RaDjit Singhs in its range) and left a name 
which would continue to fire the spirit and 
be aspired to as an ideal for ages yet unborn 


BINDU’S SON 

Bt SAFAT CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


A BOUT ten days after Bindu’s return from 
her father’s house, one afternoon 
, l A ° na P ari ’a entered her room and called 
Chhotobou » ’ Chhotobou was sitting silently 
10 “Ont of a pile of soiled lineD 

com 5 kw u aSkc ?’ J ’ Has tho Gherman 
come Chhotobou did not speak Annapurna 

vraT Wl C . eJ , thB oppression outer lace and 

i ' et? much “P s « ( . sl >° a'led, 
•vnat has happened ?" 

p “ ntcd , ° ut Wllh h « Anger two 
™ c 'C*'etto ends and raid, "Thor were m 
Amulya s coat pocket” 

Annapurna steed speechless. 

• n,?,' , “ into tears and said 

i .s [ niysclf at jour tcet , either 

where. ”"'' r 01 »“>l™ 

Annapurna could net sav anvthmr- cv,,, 
stood silently awhile, U,e'„” en, t ' Sh ° 
In tU evening „n.ufja rc tnrnid , tom 


ft, S’ ,fa d b, \ hffla nnd out to ploy 
dld 001 » word. Bhairab. the, 

bahl ha.i'T 10 5“e d eemplained that Naren- 
tiabu had slapped him without any cause 

teltDidi” SOt a ““ 0Jed and “"I. * and 

a 1 , 111 b I'l trom c ° url ^ladhab attempted 

J I 6 "‘V 1 " hanging, got scolded and 
[JI“k d h° ".''“.E 6 - Oo| r Annapurna of alt 
the members of tho tamily had any idea of 
iinspeil^siil’ 10 alarm that was browing 
toihired h b8 P “ S ' d tbo ” bo10 oveniDg 

tortured by suspense , then Sndmg her alone" 
in s ™ SM , Cbbotobou „ by the hand and said 
in a voice cd eidveaty. Whatever it might be. 

„L‘„Vn Ur To al ' er * 11 - d *> Pardon bin, this 
once ' Or get him to one sido and giro him 
a good scolding” b 

Bindu ®aid, Ho is not ruy son I know 
that, so do you oo what is tho use of saying 
a lot of word* for nothing, Didi -» * 

Annapurna inMsltd, “No, you aro ht 3 
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mother, not 1 , it is to you that I haTO given 
him " 

"When he wa3 yoang 1 have led him and 
dressed him. Now he has grown up, he is 
vour son ; tale him back, giro mo my 
freedom” So saying Bindu went away 

At night Amulya came to sleep with 
Annapurna. Ha was on the verge of tears 

Annapurna understood tha matter and 
was annoyed. She asked. “Why have you 
come here? Go away, I am telling you, go 
away > ’ 

Amulya turned round and found his father 
asleep on tha bed. He did not say another 
word and went away 

In the morning Kadam, the maid, went 
to clean the kitchen and found Amulya fast 
asleep at one corner of the verandah on a 
pile of cow-dung fire-lighters. She ran to 
Bindu and brought her to the place 
Annapurna was also awake , she too came 
and stood there 

Bindu said sharply, “Did yon dnvo him 
away at night, Bara Ginm ? lie spoils your 
sleep, doesn’t he ?” 

Seeing her son in that condition, Annapurna 
was deeply pained and tears of remorse 
clouded her eyes, but Bindu’a cruel rebuke 
made her lose her temper absolutely She 
cned, “Nothing pleases you so much as 
shelving your own guilt on to others’ 
shoulders ” 

Bindu lifted up the boy and found he 
had a temperature She said, “If one lies 
out in the open the whole night at this time 
of the year, one is bouod to get fever It 
will be a blessing now, if he gets well 

Annapurna anxiously leant forward and 
said, “Fever, did you say ? I/*t me see.” 

Bindu pushed her hand away roughly and 
said, “L^ave him alone, you needn’t see if 
he has got fever” So saying, she picked up 
the sleeping child with ease, cast a poisonous 
glance at Annapurna and went to hey room 

Amulya got well m about five or six days, 
but Bindu did Dot pardon her sister in law 
her fault She did not even speak to her 
nicely after th^ incident Annapurna 
understood everything, but kept silent Nor 
could she forget how Bifldu had put all the 
hlaraa upon her before tha whole house Thts 
she someh iw blurted out one day to 
Etoke«hi. “His fever was due to Chbotobou 
It is his good fortune that he did not die” 

Elokeabi did not delay a mioote to bear 
the tale to Bmda Bindu heard it but said 
nothing That she bad heard it was known 


only toElokeshi. Bindu now slopped all con- 
versation with Annapurna For the last few> 
days things were bung moved to the other' 
house, to morrow they would go over to the 
new hou»o Jadab was staying in that houso- 
with the boys, Madbab was away on a casa 
He too was not at homo when something 
ternbta happened Ihe teacher had como 
in the evening, Bindu suddenly had an 
idea and bad him called beforo her She 
said, “From to-morrow please go to the 
other house to teach the boys.” The teacher 
was going away after a respectful, ‘All 
right,” when Bmdu asked him, “And how- 
is jour pupil getting on with, his lessons 
now-a-days ? ’ 


The teacher an»wered, "Ho is always 
giod at study, he stands first in his class 
every time” 

Bindu agreed, "That is true But bo has 
learnt to smoke cigarettes these days ” 

The teacher was astonished, "Learnt to- 
smoke cigarettes ? ’ 

Ihe noxt moment ho himself added, “Well, 
there is nothing surprising in that , children 
learn what they see ” 

“Whom has he seen to smoke ? ’ " 

The teacher kept quiet Bindu said, 
“Please inform his father abont this.” 

The teacher agreed by nodding his head> 
and said, ‘Take, for instance, this other affair 
about a week ago, they entered the garden 
of an Orissa man near the school, plucked 
his mangoes untimely thrashed him and 
created no end of a row” 

Bindu belJ her breath and asked, ‘What 
happened then ?” 

‘The Onya complained to the headmaster ; 
ho fined them ten rupees and pacified the 
man with the money ” 

Bindu could not believe it She asked 
“Was my Amulya in it ? Where could he. 
have got tho money ?” 

The teacher answered, “That I don’t know 
but ho too was in it Nartn babu of this 
house was there, as well as some three or four 
wicked boys of tho school I have heard all 
this from the headmaster” 

Bindu asked, ‘ And the money f IJa 3 it 
been realised ?’’ 

W«. mjd™, I have heatd that also” 

All right you tan go' Hindu sat down 
where she was, she could only utter id a 
whisper. Who is so danug | hls ho S s “ 
as would give him tho money without 
telling me 1 She was already hi 
temper^ as a result of her < 
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Annapurna. This fresh provocation drove 
her to desperation 

She got up and went straight to the 
kitchen Annapurna was cutting up vege- 
tables for the night’s dinner She looked up 
and into Chhotobou’s clouded face 

Hindu asked, “Didi, have you given any 
money to Amulya recently ?” 

Annapurna was fearing this Her tongue 
dried in her mouth She asked, “Who told 
you ? ’ 

Bindu said. That is not so very im- 
portant The important point is how you 
could give the money and how he could 
take it from you ” 

Annapurna was silent 
Bindu continued, “You do not want it 
that I keep him m discipline that is why 
you have kept this secret from me What- 
ever he might do, Amulya would never ho 
to his seniors You gavo the money knowing 
all , isn’t it so ?’’ 

Annapurna said slowly, ‘ Yos, it is so But 
pardon him this time I am begging it of you ” 
Bindu was burning within her heart She 
cried, ‘ This timo » I am pardoning for ever 
I shall not say anything more I shall utter 
one final word. I would not sutler him go to the 
dogs like this, inch by inch, before my own 
ejes— let him go wrong altogether But what 
audacity you have 1 ’ 

The last word pricked Annapurna rather 
• sharply , still she kept quiet But tjio more 
Hindu talked, the moro angry she was 
getting Hindu cried again, “For every 
thing you hat© your odo eternal pose of 
innocence and say, 'pardon him this time 
only’ , but the fault is not so much his as 
yours I shall never pardon you 

Tho servants of the household wero all 
listening to the battlo of words from under cover 

Annapurna could stand it no moro Sho 
cried, “What will you do ? Hang mo by 
tho neck ** 

Tho tiro received added fuel Bmdu 
lUred up liko gun powder and said, “That i» 
tho right punishment for you.” 

"Bn t my enraa this that I havo given 
uy own son a couplo of rupees 5 ‘ 

W ords brought in words , Hindu forgot 
the min issue aud digressed. “Why should 
you give oven that much? Where docs the 
noaiy como from to bo wasted.” 

Annapurna said, “And doat you waste 
mom y . ‘ 

"I waste my own money , and whoso 
cacney do jcu waste, may I know 5 ’ 


At this Annapurna became fearfully angry. 
She was the daughter of a poor family and 
thought Bmdu was referring to her poor 
origin She got up and cried, “You may be 
the daughter of a rich mau, but don’t be 
conceited enough to think that other people 
could not even spend two rupees ” 

Bmdu retorted, "l am not so conceited , 
but you had better think whose money you 
spend oven if you give away a pice.” 

Annapurna shrieked, “Whose money I 
spend' How dare you say such things? Go 
away from my presence at onco'” 

Bindu said, "Go away I shall— in the 
morning, but cau’t you see whose money 
you spend ? Don’t you know whose income 
yon live upon?” 

Having blurted out this Bindu suddenly 
became silent 

Annapurna’s face had gone deathly pale. 
She looked awhile, without a flicker of her 
eyelashes, at Bmdu, then said, We are 
living upon your husband’s income I am 
your bondmaid and servant aud my husband 
is your slave and serf This is what is in 
your mind, isn’t it? Why hadn’t you said 
so before this ? ’ 

Her lips trembled She hit her lips hard, 
and continued after a moment’s siletice, 
“Where were you Chhotobou when ho (mean- 
ing her own husband) never even purchased 
two garments at a timo so that his youDgor 
brother might go to school ? Where were you, 
again, when ho rebuilt this parental cottage 
after it was burnt down, cooking his 
meals and living under a tree?" 

As sho said this, her eyes overflowed with 
tears Sho wiped her eyes with tho end 
of her sari and continued, “If ho had only 
known what you had in your mind, ho would 
never have passed his days in oaso like this 
—eating opinni and dozing away with tho 
pipe of bis hooka in his mouth— ho is not a 
man of that t) po ' Your husband knows him, 
tho gods in heaven know him ' And you 
have insulted him to-day by making mo an 
occasion I ' 

Annapurna s breast heaved at Hus insult 
to her husband. Sho said, ‘It t s a good 
thing that you hivo told me how yyu feet 
about it Safi killed herself when her 
husband was insulted by her father, I am 
taking this solemn oath that I would rather 
cam my living bj working as a cook, than 
touch your food ' \\ nat havo you done— 
you havo insulted him 1 * 
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Jast at this moment Jadab came into the 
court yard and called, ‘Barabou Her 
husband’s voice roused her emotions to a 
storm She rushed out and said, “Oh shame, 
shame, the man who cannot feed his own 
wife and child — why can’t he get a rope 
to hang himself with*” 

Jadab was thoroughly non plnssed He en- 
quired in a dazed voice. Why, what has 
happened ?" 

' What has happened ? Nothing at all 
Ghhotobou said it quite clearly to day that I 
was her maid and you her servant ” 

Inside the room, Bmdu bit her tongue 
and put her fingers in her ears m shame 
Annapurna wept as she said, ‘ I have no 
right to give even a pice to anybody— and 
I have to hear all this while you are alive * 
I am taking this solemn oath in front of 
you , if I ever again eat their food may 
I eat the head of my own son ’ 

To Bmdu’s stunned senses the fearful 
words came faintly, as if from a long distance 
She uttered a half articulate, “What have 
you done, Didi ’” Then suddenly fainted and 
collapsed again after about twelve years 

(7) 

Everybody had come to the new house 
except Jadab Annapurna and Amnlya. 
Among outsiders bad come Bmdu s aunt 
her annts daughter and grand children, her 
parents, their servants etc., eta The whole 
house was fall up Bindu appeared a bit upset 
on the day of their arrival , but it passed 
oil from the day after That Annapurna 
would come the moment her anger vanished, 
Bindu had not the least doubt about She 
put herself wholeheartedly into making 
arrangements for the religious ceremony and 
the feast which would take place 

Her father asked, “How is it, little mother, 
that I don’t see your son ?” 

Bindu answered laconically, ‘He is in 
the other house” 

The mother enquired. Your sister in law 
couldo t come isn t it so ? ’ 

Bindn said, “No ’ 

She then herself explained ‘Jf every body 
came away, who would stay over there ? 
One could not very well shot up one’s 
ancestral home coaid one ? ’ 

Bindu quietly went after her own work. 
Jadab used to come every evening these 
days, sit outside and make enquiries about 
everybody , hot he never came inside. 

79—13 


The night before the sanctification ceremony 
(of the new house) he called Elokeshi and 
was enquiring about various things of her. 
Bindu witnessed all this from a safe comer 
Her brother in law had beea more than a 
father to her He used to call her “mother” 
and not ‘bouma” a3 is customary. How often 
had she carried her little complaints to him 
when she had quarrels with her sister- 
m law He had never decided against her 
To day she could not face him , for a 
great shame separated her from him Jadab 
went away Bindu wept bitterly in a secret 
comer gagging herself with her ean— the 
house was full of all sorts of people, they 
might hear her 

Next morning Bindu had her husband 
called m and, when he arrived, said, “It is 
getting late, the priest is waiting, why has 
not Bara Thakur (Jadab) come yet?” 

Madhab was astonished, ‘Why, what do 
you want with him ? ’ he asked ” 

Bmdu was even more astonished , she 
said, What do I want with him ’ Who 
else is going to conduct everything, if he 
doesn t come ? ’ 

Madhab said, Either I or our brother in- 
law Priyanath Babu will have to do it Dada 
cannot come” 

Bindu said aDgrily, "You can t say *Dada 
cannot come’ and have done with if While 
he is present, who else has the right to 
take the lead m such things ? No, no it 
cannot be— I will not allow anyone else to 
perform the ceremony 

Madhab said “Then the ceremony had 
better not take place He is not at home 
he has gone to work ” ’ 

“All this is Bara Ginm s doing • I see 
that sUb too will not coma” So saying 
Bindn went away tearfully To her the 
religious ceremony, the festivities the 
merrymaking all became aimless and unreal 
in a moment For three days it had been 
her only thought that Bara Thakur would 
come and so woold Didi and Amulya. 
Only she knew how much she had built 
upon this hope of her* while she had been 
going through the days labours. How 
secure she was in her faith > And now 
“ , 4 ., word f u ro “ her husband the 
whole thing vanished like a mirage and her 
fruitless labours rested on her shoulders 
like a burden of heavy stones 

Elokeshi came and said ‘Give 
, be f of store-room, Chhotobou , the 
confectioner has come with the sweets ” 
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Bmdu said wearily, “Keep them somewhere 
now^ ThaLurjhi , I shall see to it later on " 
“Where shall I keep them, the crows 
will be at them at once.” 

“Then throw them away", Bmda said and 
went elsewhere 

Aunty came and enquired, “Bmdu. if you 
would jnst show them how much dough they 
should prepare for the morning ” 

Bindu answered with an expression of dis- 
pleasure m her face, ‘What do I know 
about the quantity of dough required ’ You 
are expert, in household work you ought to 
know " 


Aunty exclaimed in surprise, ‘Just listen 
to her ’ How should I know how many 
persons will dine here 

Bindu got angry, “Then go and ask him” 
(meaning her husband) You should have seen 
Didi at work — when Amulya was being given 
his holy thread, the whole town dined at our 
place during three whole days , but she never 
once said Chhotobou just do this, or arrange 
“er one little bone contained more 
ability than that found in all the people in the 
house put together So saying she went 
into another room Kadan came and said, 
Didi, Jamai Baba is saying the clothes for 
the ceremony— Before she could finish 
Bmdu cned out, slaughter me and eat me 
up all of you ’ Go away from here at once ' ’ 
hadam ran away promptly 

A little later Uadhab came and called 
her several time., “I sa 7 , do jon hear “ 
Bindu came ny closer to him and said 

\v“ a t' vr?i 5.°*, a . blL 1 shaU “ ot - t won t ' 

Wont. Will that do’” 

Sa P, ed at , her amazed. Bmda 
saii What will you do to me ’ HAig me 
by the neck 5 Then do it She began to 
cry and left the place at a ran The san 

mT 1 y n r! anted ’ th0 L hoar;> went on mcreas- 
r«!fi Bl j du wont aboat from room to room. 

other^SoZh an ? a “ d " , 2 mth 

oiners. Somebody m her harry had put some 

and said, “Well, we?L h* 010 1Dt ° the boU:,e 

4 well, the hoars are advancing 


more and more , but I don’t see any progress 
anywhere—” 

Bmdu stood behind a door and told him 
rather rudely, “It is usnal for things to be 
a bit late where there is plenty to do ” Then 
she kicked a plate to one corner and 'at 
down on the floor like aa inert mass About 
ten minutes later a familiar voice made her 
jump up suddenly She looked out and found 
Annapurna out in the courtyard. 

Bindu wept in sorrow and wounded pride. 
She wiped her eyes, came noisily up to 
Annapurna, put her san round her neck as a 
mark of submission and said, “It is nearly 
eleven Didi What more would you do to show 
me your enmity ? If it will please you to 
have me take poison, then go home and send 
me acupfaL” She then dropped the bunch of 
keys at Annapurna a feet and went to her 
room to roll on the floor m tears 

Annapurna silently picked up the keys 
and w^nt into the 'toreroom after opening 
its doors. 

In the afternoon there was little crowd 
in the house. People had departed after 
enjoying the feast Still Bmdn kept going 
in and out of her room restlessly tor some 
unknown reason 

Bhatrab came and told her, “Amolya- 
babn is not in the school ” 

Bmdn looked daggers at him and said. 
Wretch ' Do boys remain at school till late 
at night ’ Couldn't you go to the other 
house once and see 


Bbatrab said, He is not there either" 
Bmdn cried ’ He must be playing 
gMh dang somewhere with the children 
of low people. Has he any fears in his 
heart any longer ’ Now if he loses one of 
his eyes, I believe, Bara Gmm will be 
thoroughly pleased She would then 
He really happy— Go and find him 

wnerever he may be 1 ’ 

■ Anna P nr p a wa s conversing with some, 
e ‘ derl r ^omen sitting by the store- 
p 0 K °, m . , She f° aId bear the shrill voice of 
Chhotobon About an hour later Bhairab 
came back and informed Bmdn that Amnlya 
,n “» e b °ase. bnt would not come 
Bmda conld not believe it 


foil k 0a !?° fc T come « d,d 5" on say’ Did yon 
tell him that I was calling him’” 

, „, Bba ' n 5 b nodded and said, “ Yes, I did, 
but still he vrouldn t come.” 


“it *, ep v' i«. at ,/ or a mom ent then said. 

It is not his fault He is only his mother's 
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was talking about She asked, * Of what 
mother ? ’ 

Bmdu said, ‘I am talking about what 
happened the other day * "What did I say ? 

I only asked, ‘Didi, have you been giving 
money to Amulya recently ?’ Who does 
not know that one should not give money 
to children ? She could very well have 
told mo that Amulya had been crying and 
she had therefore, to give him some money 
That would have settled it But where was 
the occasion for all this exchange of words 
and takmg of oaths ? If one keeps some 
plates and things together they knock 
against one another, and we are human 
beings But what justification was there for 
such oaths He is the sole descendant of 
the family— and the oaths were m Ins name * 
I am telling you daughter, I shall never 
oven look at her face while I am living » I 
might turn to my enemies but never to her” 

The Brahmin woman was by nature not a 
great talker She kept silent, not knowing 
what to say Bindu’s eyes filled with tears 
She wiped them hurriedly and said ‘Who is 
there who docs not take oaths occasionally 
when in a temper But she wouldn’t even 
touch n drop of water in this house ' Sho 
wouldn’t allow the boy to come here Are 
these befitting an elder ? I am after all her 
younger, I am not so wise If I had been 
her own daughter what would she have 
done then ? But I shall pay her back , I 
shall never oven take her name , you can 
rely on mo for that” 

The Brahmin woman still kept quiet 
Bindu continued, “And it is not she alone 
who can take oaths. Don t I know it too ? 
What Will sho do if I went to her to morrow 
and asked her to send mo a enp of poison, 
and told her that sho would cause the death 
of her own son if she did not do so ? I am 


keeping quiet for a few days, but later on 
I shall either do this or take some poison 
myself and tell people that Didi had sent it 
to me I shall see if people don’t cry shame 
on her 1 If she does not learn a lesson 
thereby * ’ 

The Brahmin woman was frightened She 
said m a soft voice, ‘ Oh, shame, mother— you 
must not have such ideas — quarrels do not last 
for ever — nor would she be able to live 
without you Nor would Amulya I do not 
know how he is passing his days without 
you ’ 

Bindu said eagerly, Say so daughter * 
She must be keeping him back by force and 
threats May be, she is beating him He 
could not sleep without me a single night 
and five whole nights have already gone 
by * One should not even see the face of 
that hag Didn’t I say, that I would rather 
look at my onemies than at her ? ’ The 
cook showed her a black bruise mark on her 
own wrist and said ‘ See here, it is still all 
black and blue That night you fainted you 
do not know Amulydhone rushed in from 
somewhere, threw himself on your bosom 
and cried such a lot ' Ho bad never seen 
you like that and said, Chhotoma was dead 
He would neither let us sprinkle water on 
your face nor fan you — 1 tried to drag him 
off he bit me He scratched, and bit Barama 
and tore her clothes, to ribbons. People for- 
got to attend to the patient m their vain 
attempts to pacify him At last four or five 
people jointly dragged him away” 

Bindu kept her eyes fixed steadfastly 
on the Brahmin woman s face and appeared 
to swallow every word she said , then she 
heaved a deep sigh, got up, went to hor own 
bed room and shut herself m 

(To be continued) 
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technique to the accomplishment of a thing, 
so that while the standard of the achieve- 
ment might be maintained or even improved, 
there might be at the same time a saving 
of time and energy In other words, efficiency 
is the ability to accomplish a thing by 
means of the best method known at a time 
and place 

Ihe most significant connotations of 
efficiency are, therefore, that it is relative 
and dynamic. There is nothing absolute and 
static about it It always implies that one 
method is better or more economical than 
another It is always in the state of becomiug 
The efficiency of yesterday may appear to 
be the inefficiency of to day, and what is 
most efficient to-day may prove to be most 
wasteful to morrow As soon as a new law 
is discovered or a new technique is invented, 
there arises an occasion for the appearance of a 
new standard of efficiency The fundamental 
principle in the development of efficiency is, 
as m the case of organic evolution adapta- 
tion or the constant adjustment of old 
methods to new conditions. 

Efficiency is a general terra which is 
applicable to all classes of activities namely 
social political, and industrial It refers to 
the means of achievement rather than to the 
achievement itself One can thus speak of 
the efficiency of machines industries institu- 
tions and governments with reference to the 
function which they havo to perform Indus- 
trial efficiency simply refers to industrial 
activities or productive energies 

The industrial efficiency of an individual 
is the ability to mobilise all the physical 
intellectual and moral forces at his command 
for achieving results in a productive process. 
It consists of several elements — First, health 
and vigor, which are the physical basis of 
•efficiency They depend partly upon the 
constitution, including the muscular and the 
nervous systems, and partly upon the proper 
•development of the vital organs and their 
freedom from disease Second, aptitude and 
adaptibility, which are the psycho-physical 
features of efficiency and imply temperament 
and disposition The former relates to ones 
liking for a particular kind of work in pre- 
ference to others and the latter to the cap- 
ability of adjustment to new conditions, 
including machines and surroundings. Third, 
application and perseverance, which, although 
psvcho-physical in origin refer to the moral 
qualities of efficiency inasmuch as they imply 
onos power to control the body and mind 


The former is the ability to concentrate one’s 
energies on a particular work and the latter* 
is the capability to sustain this concentration 
for a desired length of tune Fourth, skill and 
ingenuity, which relate to the intellectual aspects 
of efficiency SkilUs the combination of speed 
and precision, the former adding to the 
quantity and the latter to the quality of 
work They are achieved through education 
and traming and perfected through repetition 
and experience Ingenuity is the ability to 
meet a new situation or to design a new 
method in a productive process and is, 
therefore, the basic quality in invention 
Both skill and ingenuity are the highest 
qualities in industrial efficiency 

When applied to an entrepreneur, indus- 
trial efficiency may best be defined to be 
the ability to organise and manage a business 
for profitable purposes In the case of self- 
sufficing economy it is the capability of 
producing the largest amount of commodities 
with the least expenditure of land, labour 
and capital The efficiency of a housewife 
is similar to that of an individual engaged 
in household production It is the power 
of economising or getting the highest amount 
of satisfaction out of the stock of goods and 
services at her disposal Bat in this age 
of exchange economy, production takes place 
mainly for the market rather than for the 
household and efficiency in such cases may 
best be judged by the extent of profit, which 
in the final analysis is, however nothing but 
ones command of other goods which one can 
obtain in exchange of one’s own 

The organisation and management of a 
large business or corporate enterprise include 
several processes, such as location and instal- 
lation of the plant choice and utilisation of 
machinery and material selection and organi- 
sation of workers and marketing of finished 
products, the object in each process being 
the decrease of cost and increase of pro- 
ductivity The movement for the so called 
scientific management cf industries and 

business has also added some new 

phases to business organisation The ability 
to co-ordinate land, labour and capital 
with a view to making the largest amount 
of profit in a given business, enterprise con 
statute the efficiency of an entrepreneur or 
business manager 

The industrial efficiency of a nation has, 
however, a much larger connotation First 
of all national efficiency generally refers to 
the production of social wealth, while in 
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dividual efficiency may imply meiely acqmsi- 
lion for private gain Second, a nation is 
more or less a permanent entity and its 
interest lies botb in the present and future 
generations, while an individual is a temper 
ary be ng, and bis interest may end in himself 
or may at best continue for his immediate 
descendants While making the best use of 
its resources for the present generation a 
nation must also conserve them for 
future generations 

Prosperity is of course the prime object 
of industrial efficiency It is, however more 
or less a relative term There is no end to 
human wants In this age of growing aims 
and aspirations and of consequent increasing 
wants it is hard to draw a line where 
poverty ends and prosperity begins Beyond 
the supply of absolute necessaries of life 

ir«m P nf penty ° f a nat,on can best he judged 
from the viewpoint of its ability to maintain 

Bations” 01 am ° n,! °‘ her “dvanced 
s . , Bnl ,her " > s necessary correla- 
We.lth be , l 'I!i e ° efficiency and prosperity 
hnmin ° produ , cl ° f ,Mtors ether than 
ZZZ 01 nbour alone. The same 

amount of labour applied to two countries 
DatU / al resources would result 
differenUy m uational wealth In order to 
,ts uational standard a country of 
P°. or ^ resources will have to increase its 

cam“al P .a W t'l, r 01 Since 

capital is the product of past industry 

detemmlur’h 10 ^ n' capital r “»orces is also 
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the latest discoveries and inventions Third, 
development of the physical, intellectual and 
moral qualities of the people for productive 
purpose* Fourtn, preservation of a high national 
standard among other advanced nations Fifth, 
cultivation of the moral and intellectual 
aspects of life for the welfare of society In 
short, the industrial efficiency of a nation is 
ability to conserve and utilise, in the 
light of the latest progress m science and 
art, all its natural, human and capital resour- 
ces for both the absolute and relative wealth 
and welfare of its people, 

2. Significance of Efficiency 

Efficiency is the goal of all evolutionary 
processes They all tend to the * gradual 
aifferenciation and ■tpeciahsation of the orga- 
nism on the one hand, and the more and 
more interdependence and coordination of 
the parts to the whole on the other, resulting 
in increasing efficiency in functional process 
” b, * e organic evolution furnishes one 
of the best examples of functional develop- 
m ? n 7 equally illustrative is social evolution, 
which, through the development of different 
institutions, such as the family and the state, 
has led to the progress of society Tbe 
Junction of industrial evolution is the aug- 
mentation of social wealth The development of 
the factory system from hunting and pasturing, 
of the modern exchange from the primitive 
r* r i er ;, and internat.onal economy 

J, r °™ th ®. sufficing household or village 
f 11 tended towards the increase of 
national prosperity 

, . d ' 11 ? sigDificance of efficiency in national 
a. 1 ! 1 ” d ‘ ca . ted by its functions, which 
might be classified under two heads, namely, 

fiXstn.T' 1 ir ' re0t 1,10 d ' rct!l effect ot 
snoo5t i ‘S threefold — First, 

supply of the basic needs of life in the faco 
„ PrOP ° rt ‘ 0 ” aMy decreasing natural 

especially f„„ d supply, os a result 
p opulation. Second, supply of 
j j | F requiremonls of the growing in- 
i ' d “ al ' ,y 10 ‘b 0 process of soeiol procress, 
ore hr„ P „? a,, .‘ m of lho Prosperity ami 

fndenfF.I 1 lotion as well as its economic 

amiing'ditfercnt 'nations 00 “ p0 '"“>“ 

Sui, '?"’ 1 aad “or"' qualities 
n?„ h,„ . E , , ” d “ sl ' lal elficlency also form 
the basis of national rharacter Second, 
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efficiency by saving time for the supply of 
necessaries and requirements secures needed 
leisure for intellectual and moral activities. 
Third, both material prosperity and moral 
and intellectual development are essential for 
national liberty and social progress 


3 Estimation op Efpicie.nct 

There is scarcely any standard by which 
the industrial efficiency of a nation can be 
measured with any degree of accuracy Some 
rough idea may nevertheless be bad from 
different systems of estimation Since efficiency 
is a relative term such estimates mast be 
based upon comparison 

The per capita incomes of d fferent 
countries rai'dit give some idea of comparative 
efficiency Bqt they refer to noin nal or 
money income which differs in different 
countries, and not to real income Moreover 
they give no idea of the relative importance 
of labonr in productive processes which 
forms the subject matter of study m 
efficiency 

Attempts have been made to estimate 
efficiency by tho productivity of an indus 
trial unit Thus the yield of crop per acre 
has been made the basis of relative efficiency 
The defect of the system lie» in the failure 
to tale into considers! on tho relative im 
portauce of tho other factors of production 
namely labour and cap tal Similarly de- 
fective is the system of estimating the 
efficiency of labour from the products of 
factories using the same bind of machine. 
Such e timates disregard the differences m 
the conditions of work, nature of raw materials, 
rates of wages, and similar other factor^* 

The relative effic oner of labonr may also 
be estimated by employ ng different groups 
or gangs of workers in the different branches 
of the same industrial plant, such as factory 
mine farm or orchara or id the same plant 
at different tunes. S ich a method is quite 
practicable m the United States. where 
workers of practically all nationalities are 
ava table. The weakness of the system is 
that the age health education and training 
of the workers of different nationalities are 


* This w th k j f ea r cut2hon of the e Rv try 
of / in LnR ur as co npxred c th the Enti h. 
Va 7 >w. R K Priory leibo ir 1 1 7 uha. Bert n. 
W*3 ip* 10 —>) 


often disregarded But as most of the 
immigrants are so tho prune of life aQd the 
experience of the workers, is also taken into 
consideration to some extent such a method 
offers a very fair basis 0/ comparison Bat 
it is hardly possible to apply this method 
to a nation as a whole 

Another method is the estimation of the 
potential productivity of a country with the 
probable application of the latest industrial 
tec! mque including d scovenes and mvett 
tions compared with the actual product 
lvity Such methods would include the 
effect of machinery m the technique or 
labour proper But tho inability of a nation 
to apply the best machinery to productive 
processes is also a sign of its industrial 
inefficiency This system is however too 
theoretical to be of any practical use 

A practical method is to take as base 
the average productivity of various industries 
in several advanced countries including as 
manv commod ties as poss ble and to com 
pare the efficiencj of a particular nation 
by index number But the difficulty arises 
10 the fact that there is no common basis 
of collecting statistical data id different 
countries. Moreover exact data on n 
sufficiently large number of commodities 
are available only in a few countries It 
must also be mentioned that a large number 
of commodities pscape statistical calculation 
even in the most advanced countries 


There are several other methods by which 
the industrial efficiency of a country may 
bo indicated F r*t, the general economic condi 
tiou of a country For example the starva 
tiou of the majority of the people in India 
cannot fail to indicate its industrial inefficien 
cy The presence of a fow extremely rich 
people implies only a defective system m 
distribution rather than sufficiency in produc- 
tion Second, ab ence of the latest technique 
and np-to date machinery from tho 
productive system of a country is another 
indication Obsolete and antiquated tools 
and implements and century-old industrial 
system and methods in this age of world 
competition and international economy show 
that India is still far behind other nations in 
industrial development. Third wastage of 
natural, human and capital resources is still 
Btaton. I„ , country , k a 
Unite! States, where there u , seperabond 
once of natural resources in comparison with 
man power cjvate economy has nece^anly 
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led to a certain amount of wastage Bat m people are always on the verge of starvation, 
a countiy like India, where famine is con- the wastage of the resources in any form 
stantly present in some part of the country is the direct result of her industrial 
or other and where the majority of the inefficiency. 
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Seoreoatiov in Mombasa 

I T is well known how the Government of 
Kenya Colony have always tried to live 
well up to the principle of racial 
segregation m which they believe heart and 
soul Last year they tried to sell 21 
residential plots in Mombasa with the res- 
trictive clause ‘ To Europeans only ' , but 
were frustrated in their noble effort by the 
opposition of the Indians there This year 
they are again offering 12 plots on similar 
condition A memorandum published by the 
Young Men’s Urion Mombasa, throws much 
light on matters as they stand We are 
quoting from it below 

It seems the Local Government with the 
consent of the Colonial Office is determined to 
revivo segregation in Mombasa Township 

It is contemplated by the Government to 
reserve the area bounded by Salim Road South 
Railway Line Tnttoo Road and Golf course 
measuring about 1 GO acres for the European 
residence only Owing to tho policy of segrega- 
tion contemplated to be followed by the Govern 
mtnt before 1923, few plots were sold by the 
Government in tho said area in 1913 allowing any 
person without distinction of race or colour to buv 
tlio plot 8 but with a condition that no Asian could 
rcsi le or slay in the houses erected thereon except 
ns domestic servants. Later on in 191G and 1918 
few more plots v, ere sold restricting the sales to 
Europeans only Tho total area alienated thereby 
ia approximately 30 acres. 

It must be borne id mind that at the tima of 
all tho sai 1 sales tho Indian Community strongly 
resented tho unjust and arbitrarv restrictions put 
on s-alea and earned on their fi„ht against that 
invidious policy till July 1923 when the Impend 
Oovemmtnt punched tho White Paper and while 
don g injustice to In lians on all tho points at issue 
df Aatcly abandoned segregation in townships 
without any qualification It was then* considered 
t v all competent persons that n in segregation in 
towr‘ih'j s was the only point decided with equity 
aiu justice following i* the text of non secTega- 
UnrLaws from the White Paper of July 1023 — 
“The next matter for (*>tiMd«ratioa is tho 
scire ff»tioa of 1 mil min nn.l \ aa “ 


> llowirg open Prof Simpsons njort the policy 
cf segregation was adoi ted in principle and it vras 


proposed by Lord Milner to retain this policy 
both on sanitary and social grounds In so far 
as commercial segregation is concerned it has 
already been generally agreed that this should 
be discontinued but with regard to residential 
segregation matters have been in suspense for 
some time and all sales of township plots have 
been held up pending a final decision on the 
question of principle involved It is now the 
view of competent medical authorises tha‘ as a 
sanitation measure the segregation of Europeans 
and Asiatics is not absolutely essential to the 
preservation of the health of the community a 
rigid enforcement of sanitary police and building 
regulations without any racial discrimination by 
Colonial and Municipal authorities will suffice. It 
mav well prove in practice tliht different racc3 
will by natural affinity keep together in separate 
quarters but to affect such separation by legisla- 
tive enactments except on strongest sanitary 
grounds would not m the opinion of His Majesty s 
Government be justifiable They have therforo 
decided that the policy of segregation between 
Europeans and Asiatics in Townshtps must be 
abandoned ’ 

On 15th may 192G a joint deputation of Indians 
and Arabs waited upon His Excellency Sir W 
ward Gngg who was then m Mombasa ana 
submitted a memorandum representing to 
him how the proposed sale of plots was 
uniust illegal and against the White Paper 
and requested Uis Excellency to do justice 
by abandoning the unjust restrictions upon sale! 
In reply to the deputation His Excellency expressed 
an opinton that tho case of the signatories was 
strong but refused to discuss the legal aspect o' 
the subject. Ilia Excellency was very sympathetic 
to tho case of the signatories of the memorandum. 
To explain why tho restrictions on tho sales were 
imposed he read the following extract *rom the 
letter of th n Commissioner of Lands, Nairobi to the 
Ijnd Officer Mombasa, “the -Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has now agreed that the sale of plots 
m tho area bounded by Chffo Avenue aud Salim 
Hoalcan not legally bo unrestricted but must bo 
confined to Europeans only ” and stated that the 
proposed restrictions were duo to tho legal decision 
of the Secretary ot State for the Colonies, lii* 
Excellency Promised to supply a gist of correspond 
dene® passed between tho Government and Colonial 
Offlco and extend time of sales in order to .allow 
signatories to put their case before the Colonial Office 


promises to represent the view* 
tho surutonca to the Secretary of State for tho 
Colonies 


INDIAN ABROAD 


Not only that the gist of the correspondence was 
never supplied but the Colonial Secretary never 
gave information to the Secretary of the Indian 
Association in spite of various requests In short 
no definite ground on which the restrictions were 
based was ever disclosed by the Local Government 
to the lion European Communities and the repre 
sentatives of the Non European Communities failed 
to understand what grounds they should mpet by 
putting forward a further memorandum But it 
-could be safetv presumed from the extract of the 
letter of the Commissioner of I ands and particular 
ly the words has now agreed that the Secretary 
of State fo~ the Colonies sanctioned re a tnrtions 
after more than once representations were made bv 
the Local Government to the Colonial Office and 
sinct ona was asked for 

Though the Local Government has not disclosed 
the reason why the unjust policy is proposed to 
oe followed it oan l>e ascertained from the follo- 
wing extract ii^m the reply of the Secretary of 
State for the Colon es given to Col Wedgewood 
on tho 10th Juno 19 6 that the restrictive cove 
nents entered into with previous landholdrs is tne 
only ground given on which the present policy is 
based The following is the reply I have been 
asked to reply The information in possession of 
my Rt lion friend the Secretary of State for the 
•Colonies does not enable him to dentifj the parti 
cular plots referred to in the question but the f icts 
are very probably as stated It should be borne 
m mind that the transition from the pol cv o] 
segregation to one of non segregation involved 
some difficulty and it was pointed out by the 
Government concerned that in certain cases the 
land was legally subject to restrictive covenants 
entered into nnder the former syotera After careful 
consideration it was decided that where it was not 
possible to waive such covenants without incurring 
legal proceeding entailing the probablity of an 
injunction against the Government it vould be 
necessary to retain the restrictions The sites 
mentioned by the lion, member no doubt fall 
within this category 

But auy one who would care to read the leases 
made between the Government and and previous 
landholders and registered in Mombisa registry 
will find that no restrictive covenants are incor 
porated as regards unsold adjoining plots Those 
leases only con lamed covenants that the leased 
premises canuot lie transferred to nor can h» used 
by Non Europeans but do not conta n one word 
about adjoining unsold plots 

It is interes ing to know that certain Japanese 
teoaute wirns umipyros; one ftuiftiKSir to ftte saw i 
-area since ItPl and the Government ha3 now 
given notice to the landlord asking him to eject 
hi3 Japanese tenants from the premises otherwise 
proceedings for forfeiture of the lease will tie 
taken by tho Government against the landlord It 
is also remarkable that the appl cation by the 
Japan Cotton Trading Company Ltd a well known 
Japanese tirm to purchase a house in that area Ins 
been xefu ed by the Government on the grounds 
of racial discrimination only 

From the ramutes of the Distrtct Committee of 
February 1927 it could be seen that the Govern 
ment has now definitely decided to enforce the 
restrictive covenants *n the old leases and also to 
restrict the future sales in that area to Europeans 
•only It should be noted that that even now no 


ground for adoption of such policy have been 
disclosed and the Government even does not care 
to define the area withm w Inch such restrictions 
will be extended 

It must be borne id mind that the said area 13 
the healthiest part of Mombasa Township It 
should also be understood that under tho proposed 
policy Non British Europeans including ex enemy 
aliens and others will be given preference over 
British Indian subjects of Ills Maiestj as regards 
tho acquisition of property in a British Crown 
Colony 

Wo are not surprised at tho conduct of 
tho Kenya Government We do not expect 
anything better from them but wo expect 
our Indian brethern over there to put up 
as great a fight as possible against them and 
wrest from them what they will not give 
with good grace 


We have received fbe following Commum 
cation from Fiji 

Lautoka Fiji 
19th November, UPO 

The Editor 

The Modem Review 
Calcutta 

Dear Sir 

Sevenyears ago theGovernment of Fiji appointed 
a Commission to inquire into and suggest ways 
and means in respect of Indian branch se Since 
then there have been numerous representations 
appealing the Government to grant the right and 
privileges promised to Indians as far back as in 

18 9 by no less a person than the Secretary of 
State but all have been in vain and the Govern 
ment remains as callous as ever 

The Government of India appointed and sent a 
Commission known as Kaju Commission to Fiji in 

19 ’J but so far its report have not seen the tight 

of the day nor is it likely to It is believed the 
Commission demanded equal representation in tho 
Council which 1 lie Government of Fiji is not 
prepared to accede . _ 

Mr Shastn s resolution of Equal Status in the 
Imperial Conference,, of 19 9 3 ana Dr Saprus sub- 
seq lent proposal in the Imperial Conference of 
19 3 combined with the appointment of the 
Colonies Co nmilVee has 6 ea set to m u&t 

The following correspondence has passed 
between the Young Mens Indian Association and tho 
Fiji Government which throws a flood of light on 
the present situation and it would bo read with 
interest 

LETTFR FROM THE. Y.MIA TO COLONIAL 
bKLKETARA 

10th September 1926 

Sir, 

I am directed bv my Association to write and 
respectfully ask you for informations regarding the 
decision of Imperial Government on the momentous 
question of Franchise to Indians in Fiji and the 
intention of the Government of Fiji to nominate an 
Indian to the vacant scat in the Legislative Council 
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Mr Gandhi on Sister Nivedita 
The following passage occurs in Mr M K 
Gandhi’s ‘Story o! My Experiments with 
Truth” part in, chapter xis — 

I then ascertained the place of residence of 
Sister Nivedita. and saw her m a Chownnghee 
mansion I was taken aback by the splendour 
that surrounded her and even in our conversation 
there was not much meeting: ground I spoke to 
Goth ale about this and he told me that he did not 
■wonder that there could be no point of contact 
between me and a volatile person like her 

I met her again at Mr Pestonn Padshah r place 
I happened to turn up just as she was talking to 
hts old mother and so I became an interpreter 
between the two In spite of my failure to find 
anv agreement with her I could not but notice 
and admire her overflowing love for Hinduism I 
came to know of her books later 

The mention of “the splendour that surrounded 
her” without any other details conveys a wrong 
idea of Sister Nivedita s mode ofhving The 
fact is, at the time when Mr Gandhi saw her 
she was the guest of Mrs Ole Bull and 
Miss Josephine MacLeod at the American 
Consulate, and, as such was not responsible 
for the spleodour Her ascetic and very 
simple style of living in a tumbledown 
house in Bosepara Lane Baghbazar is well 
known to all her friends and acquaintances 
We do not know whether Mr Gokhale 
spoke to Mr Gandhi in English and 
actually used the word ‘volatile to describe 
her,— for what has appeared in Tatung India 
is translated from the Gujarati SSaiajitan 
But whoever may be responsible for the use of 
the word ‘volatile’ has wronged her memory 
Sister Nivedita had her defects, as 10 fact 
even the greatest of mankind had and have 
but volatile she was not in any sense of 
that word. As English is not our vernacular, 
we have consulted two dictionaries on our 
table to find out its exact meaning ns applied 
to human beings. The Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary defines it to mean ‘of gay tem- 
perament, mercurial” In Webster s New 
International Dictionary the explanation 
given is, “light hearted , airy , lively , bence, 
changeable, fickle ’ Sister Nivedita was a 
very serious minded person, noted for her 
constancy and steadfast devotion to the 
cause of Hinduism and India 

The reference to “her overflowing love 
for Hinduism’ is quite jnst and accurate 


Germans and the League of Nations 
Secretariat 

A report of the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, December 
Session 1926 received from the League 
Secretariat contains the information that 

The Council approved several appointments of 
German members of the Secretariat. The principal 
appointment is that of M Dufour Feronce fiom the 
German Embassv m London as Under Secretary- 
Genera) The British representative Sir Austen 
Chamberlain congratulated the Secretary General 
on hia choice and Dr Stresomann expressed Iu3 
appreciation of what Sir Austen said. 

"When the present writer was at Geneva 
in September last, he heard at the time of 
Germany s admission to the League that 
some good posts were to be created m the 
Secretariat for Germans and that Germany 
was also to have some mandates ” The first 
part of the rumour proves to have been 
well founded Mandates cannot be so 
easily created and given as posts For no 
mandatory state is likely to give up its ’trust 
property to accommodate Germany 

We have repeatedly pointed out that 
jQstice demands that there should be more 
Indians iu the League Secretariat and the 
International Labour Office But India, though 
one of the original members of the League, 
is a subject country and so there is nobody 
to fight for her At the last plenary meeting 
of the League Assembly m 192b M Harnbro, 
Norwegian delegate urged, with reference to 
tho Budget of the League 
the necessity for all small and distant nations 
to foster a better representation on the Secretariat 
and on the International I -i hour Office In 
appointing the new higher officials of the Leage 
and the Under secretaries and Chiefs of Section 
the Council must take care not to give ihe world at 
large the impression that only the citizens of great 
Powers should have an opportunity of filling 
them 

But Norway is not a great Power There- 
fore do need has been felt by the bosses of 
the show to placate her Do they act accor- 
ding to the spoils system *' 


Persia and Opmm Production 
Another statement received from the 
League Secretariat contains the following 
paragraph 
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Connected "with fee general opium question 
was the report of the Leagies Oomra ssion which 
went to Persia to studj the pos='b litj of substitu 
ting poppv growing by other crops This report 
js> referred to the next Assembly I lie Persian 
representative told theCouncl that his Government 
would agree after a delay of three years to reduce 
its opium production by 10 per cent, a year for 
three years its policy after that would be 
governed by the general situation ana by what 
other countries were domg Poppy growing land 
diverted to other uses would be exempt from land 
taxes and the Government would make special 
loans to help cultivators who gave up poppy 
growing 

As India is an opium producing country 
lilo Persia it may be asked whether the 
Leagues Commission visited India also to 
study the possibility of substituting poppy 
growing m tins country by other crops. 
If not why ? If it did has the Government 
of India agreed to do anything simlar to 
what Persia has agreed to do? 


white settlers Kenya needs a preceptor rather than* 
accomplice at its sule 


Good Examples Set By Public Men 

When, four years ago, Mr Gauesb Dutfr 
Smgh was one of the Ministers for Bihar 
and Orissa, lie promised to devote three- 
fourths of bis salary to a public cause In 
fulfilment of that promise he has founded” 
the Hindu orphanage at Patna with a» 
endowment of one lakh of rupees 

Mr Patel, president of the Legislative* 
Assembly, has also promised to send Mr. 
Gandhi a specified portion of his salary 
to be spent by the latter for some public 
cause, and has already begun to make 
remittances 

These praiseworthy examples deserve to- 
be followed by other public men 


"A Mandate and Its Moral’ 

UndeT the above heading, The Manchester 
Ouatdtan Wcclly has the following para 
graph — 

There has ju<=t been published the texts of the 
Conventions ratified m 3ulv between fee United 
Kingdom and the United States respecting national 
rights in the territories of Africa mandated to the 
former Pon cr the mandates are most explicit about 
the obligation to promote the material and moral 
well being and social progress of the inhabitants 
One of the districts under mandate is Targanyika 
Territory which is tbp immediate negbbour of 
Kenya Colony and the United Kinedom as manda 
lory of the one and possessor of the other canDot 
logically impose ono form of administration on one 
s de oj the border and another on the other In 
KPDya there is the crushing hut tax which drives 
the t atwe to leave his home and become a wage 
earner in white employ and there is the use of 
forced labour for public works tnus the British 
recoid does not in fee least contemn wife the duly 
to safeguard social progress Is Tanganyika to be- 
come a model of administration to henva. or is 
nenja to give a vicous example to Tanganyika ? 
Itie mandate tor the latter does jt is true allow 
forced labour tor essential pul tic works and it 13 
a so inns evil that the authority of the League 
should te given to any trust containing a clause so 
liatle to al use But in the last resort the manda 
lory is responsible to the League fonts admmistra 
tion ol fee mist so that there is some external 
enecic on t| e rower to impose a modified form of 
siaveiy i Q Ta eanyika the native is encouraged 
t® } wTJP a cultivator not for his own needs only 
f i 10 n u a .t m Kenya the opposite is the 
m 19 1"® ‘ UMnegs of the League to see that 
il 1 ! 3 ! 11 , ' , e , U v 'is!on of native lights in land 
"*> b Us cone so far in the neigh 
lAjunng country ol Keni a, is not imitated by the 


Supply of News from China 

What news we get from China through” 
Reuter s agency is one sided and cannot be 
depended upon Many lies and half truths 
are transmitted to all parts of the world 
through the cables which are entirely under 
non Asiatic control. For these reasous tbere- 
does not seem to be anything intrinsically 
wrong in the suggestion made by the- 
honorary secretary to the Indian Journalists' 
Association in Calcutta that our Indian 
journals should combine to seDd one or 
more correspondents to China to gather 
correct information and send the same by 
telegraph or by post, whichever may be - 
practicable It may be that such corres- 
pondents would not be allowed to proceed 
to China, or that, even if so allowed, their 
cables would not he accepted for trans- 
mission There any be other difficulties too. 
But we should not allow the thought 
of such contingencies to paralyse our efforts- 
The attempt is worth making 


Seeing Things “Whole and Undivided ,r 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench Trybner 
and Co havo been publishing a senes of 
small volumes under the general title of 
“To-day and To morrow” Among the authors 
are some of the most distinguished English 
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thinker®, scientists, philosophers doctors, 
critics and artists such as Bertrand Russell, 
IBS. Haldane ECS Schiller etc One 
o£ the volumes is named The Dance of Sua ’ 
bj Coll uni ” By tho dance of Siva the 
author means the Indian conception oi the 
continuous cosmic process which is both 
constructive and destructive at one and the 
same time y A considerable portion of this 
book is taken up with a critically apprecia 
tive interpretation of the scientific work 
done by Sir J C Bose Says the author . 

Let us turn to another department of human 
aetmty to the current tendencies ol cnttcal seitnce 
Here it is no longer a matter of tentative queries 
A pcrient has appeared which is of the grevest 
Significance Shadows that we took for substantial 
barriers are being dissipated by tho painstaking 
method of scientific experiment, and a whole 
collection of ca ejzones that we had come to accept 
as fact3 have been revealed as being but mere 
fictions born paitly of our ignorance partly of the 
chanctenstically “Western inability to see 
anything whole and undivided The achievement 
has been a triumph for that Western intellectual 
curiosity and Western critical and experimental 
method which first became charactenst c of 
Europe in the Renaissance— but it has not been 
achieved by the West East and West had to come 
consciously together to achieve the resnlt An 
Eastern mind seeing Nature whole and working 
with the critical experimental science of the 
West wa3 needed and in the fulness o* time was 
forlbcoraing when Indian gem i3 found itself in 
full and practised possession at Carat ridge s entitle 
method m the person of Jugadis Bo e, the Bengali 
physicist. Centuries hence men may point to 
Bo*e as a conveniently indent fiable po nt from 
which to date tho dawn of the now thought just 
as to-day we put our finger on Socrite-. when we 
wish to focus our view of the be„inning of that 
new thought which inspired tie West tor centuries 
and to say “Here is our landmark here the new 
can be said to have been hr*t recrgoi'able as 
something that was character! ti ally different. 

\ brief glance at the s gn Scant results of this 
Ind an researchers discoveries will illustrate better 
than any attempt to define it what is implied in 
the Oriental conception of the Dance of *>i'a which 
1 have taken as the symbolic title ot this es-say to 
discern the continuous thread running through the 
apparent tangle of to-day linking yesterday with 
to-morrow and to-aonow inevitably with 
yeateiday— The Datceof kiia PP 0O-6I 

These introductory observations are 
followed bv j age after page of eloquent 
interpretation and comment. 


Chinese Cadets m Japanese military 
College 

A recent Tokio despatch says that the 
Japanese Government has decided that 


admission of Chmeso students to tbo Military 
College in fokio must hereafter bo limited, 
following au unprecedented number of 
applications for admissiou There are now 2 0 
Chinese students in the college and 140 more 
are seeking admission 

China ha* her own military colleges 
where thousands of officers are trained by 
efficient instructor* China is torn with 
Civil War fet tho Chinese Government 
and people could make such arrangements 
that hundreds of Chinese students could 
secure admission into the military colleges 
of Japan and other countries Under the 
benevolent British rulers who say that tho 
Indians cannot be given self government 
because they are not competent to take 
charge of their national defence there is not 
a sjD^Ie well equipped military college for 
Indians in India and only a few Indians are 
annually admitted to Sandhurst This is 
bow Indians are trained to take charge of 
their national defence 


Latest News on Hindu Citizenship Fight 
m America 


Dr Taraknath Das wrote to us from 
Baden BadeD, on March 23 1927, that he 

had received cables from responsible 
Americans id Washington D C, to the effect 
that the United States Supreme Court has 
demed tho application of the United 
States Solicitor General who petitioned 
that Conrt to review the decision rendered 
in favor of Mr Sakharam Ganesh Pandit, 
Attorney at Law of Los Angeles by the 
Circuit of appeals at San Frac sco, California. 
This means that Mr Pandit, who was 
naturalized as an American citizen in 1914 
and whoSB citizenship has been contested by 
the United States Department of Naturali- 
zation on the ground that he is not a 
**wbite person and istbus ineligible to citizen 
%hip and that he secured his citizenship illegally 
and fraudulently has won the case against the 
United State* by the verdict of the Supremo 


Mr Pandits victory in the contest has 
been secured purely on the legal ground of 
‘res adjudicata and the Conrt has not 
decided that the Hindus st© “white persons. » 
Thus Paodits victory would not establish 
any precedent for other Hind ns to become 
tiUzens of the United States. But it wilE „ 
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India has chosen only threa men Experts 
though not entitled to speak or Tote, could 
have been sent m addition but none it 
appears have been sent According to tbo 
requirements laid down by the Ecoaomic 
and Financial Section of the League, the 
Members [who are to participate in tbo 
Conference] should not b8 spokesmen of the 
Official policy,” i e, they should be non- 
officials, But one of the three delegates. Sir 
Campbell Shade*, is an official being a 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India in London and a paid servant 
ol the Government The Indian Merchants 
Chamber points oat in addition that 

Sir Campbell Rhodes is not an Indian and can 
not therefore be expected to put before the Con 
ference the Indian point of view upon the economic 
ijwsxhl'urf ,ty it? Awasss^ dp 7 .the XjuafensKni* 31hs» 
proper Indian repreoeutatioa at tae Conference is 
thus reduced to leas than half consisting as it now 
does of only two Indian Delegates as against the 
total of five delegates for India The Io»s of India 
is, however turned to the cam of England The 
Englishman representing India naturally urges the 
English point ol view and acta a concert with his 
English confreres tbu 3 leading to overrepresenta 
tion of England at the Conference Such d sregard 
by the Government of India of the wishes of the 
lnd an public as also of the rules laid do vn for 
various Conferences either by the Treaty of 
Vet sai lies or by the League of Nations has now 
become chronic. 

In the matter of these raeetmg3 the Government 
of India appear to make their selections more with 
a new to British nterests than to the interests of 
fed a Last year this Chamber had to protest 
against Iho nomination by the Government of India 
of a representative of British ship-owning interests 
to reprea nt India at the 8th and 9th International 
I abour Conferences. The composition of the Indian 
Delegation to the sittings of the League of Nations 
has so far never been satisfactory to Indian public 
opinion 

Some of the que lions to be discussed at 
the Conference are 

(1) Liberty of trading including- economic and 
fiscal treatment of foreigners and foreign com 
pames t2) indirect methods of protecting national 
commerce and shipping racludiog discriminating 
legislation 13) International Commercial treaties 
(4) International agreement regarding national in- 
dustries fo) International action in collaboration 
in agriculture. 

In most of these subjects British interests 
clash with those of Irdia. Hence a lull 
quota of five well informed non official 
Indians, with expert advisers, ought to have 
been sent to the Conference which has not 
been done 


Bengali Homage and Tribute to Sbivaji 

As the tercentenary of the birth of 
tShivaji is to be celebrated all over India 
this month we should utilise the occa'ion 
to promote a study of his life aud achieve- 
ments as well as of tbo causes of the 
decline and fall of the Maratha confederacy 
5such study is sure to help us id our 
efforts at national regeneration Bengal has 
done something to draw attention to the 
greatness of Shivaji There is the 
late Romesh Chundei DuttsBengali novel 
Maharashtra Jivau Prabhat or The Dawn 
of Maratha Life There is the magnificent 
poem in Bengali by Rabindranath Tagore, 
in which occur the words 


Victory be to Shivaji ’ 


During the days of the autipartitiou 
Agitation there was a Shivaji festival 
In Calcutta ia which Lokamanya Tilak 
participated There is the standard biography 
bf Shivaji in English by Professor Jadunath 
Balkar whose timely article ou the hero 
hud statesman we are privileged to publish 
in this number A considerable portion 
of that work appeared in this Review 
There are at least three biographies of 
Shivaji in Bengali There is an epic 
poem on Shivaji by the poet Jogindra 
nath Basu It is an illustrated volume 
Recently Professor Surendranath Sen has 
contributed to The Calcutta Re new an 
article on Shivaji berog a translation of 
Portuguese materials Shivaji and Raradas 
Swann have furnished subjects to Bengal; 
artists for some of their paintings Dramatic 
pieces based on incidents in Shivaji s life 
are not infrequently 'taged m Bengal. AU 
this shows that Bengalis have to some extent 
honoured Shivaji m several ways — mostly of 
course with the pen and the brush and 
sometimes with the voice on the stage 


We learn from The Indian Social Re- 
former that an appeal has been issued to the 
Hindu leaders in every province m India 
to organise m their own town or city a 
festival m memory of the great event, aad 
in a manner worthy of the same ’ “signed 
bj. oltersj Ld» L»)pat K», Pandit 

3L 3L MaJaviya, Sir Sankaran Nair. Messrs 
M V*/akar N C Kelkar J JL* jghf 
Harchacdrai vishindas A S. Asavaie S N 
Baji, Raja Harnam Singh Dr Moonj’a and 
others. Wo support this apjieal whole v 
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cdly, if we may As we have not seen the 
appeal we do not know whether there is 
among these ‘ others” persons belonging to 
Orissa, Bibar, Assam, Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces, Bengal, etc Bengal may be 
ignored on this particular occasion, as being 
unwarlike but some of the other provinces 
have honoured Sbivajt more than 
Bengal, not only with voice and pen and 
brush as Bengal has to a little extent done, 
but with Shivaji’s favorite weapon also 


The Hindu Mahasibha 
The definition of the word ‘Hindu” 
adopted by the Hindu Mahasabba is verj 
wide It would be m keeping with that 
definition if among its members and office- 
bearers and in its executive committee there 
were members of the Jama Buddhist, Sikh 
and Bralimo communities, and if the latter 
communities took increasing interest in its 
proceedings 

In the abstract, the Hindus have as 
much right to convert or re-convert people 
of other faiths to Hinduism as the followers 
of any other religion But many people, 
while admitting this right in the abstract, 
raise the objection that the Hindus are 
making a new departure for political reasons 
These men assume that Hinduism is not 
and never was a proselytising religion in 
any sense. This is not true. Its missionary 
methods differ from those of Semitic faiths 
But it is a proselytising religion all the 
same Apart from the absorption of uuraerous 
aboriginal tribes by the Hindu community, 
which is still going on and also from the 
inclusion in the Hindu fold of many invading 
peoples and tribes from beyond the bounds 
of India, even within recent historical times 
several groups of Musalmans havo been 
converted or reconverted to Hinduism This 
took pheo long before Shuddhi or Sanga- 
thno was heard of More than onco m some 
of our previous issues we gave details, which 
wiU bo found in the Bombay Census Report 
for 1921 In still earlier times, after the 
Mu'alman conquest of Sindh, there was an 
active movement m existence m that pro- 
vince for the reconversion of Hindu con- 
verts to Islam Those who wero reconverted 
had to perform certain expiatory rites, 
rheeo aro to bo found in the Pciafa S»u ait 
Thircforo the assumption that Hindus 
are now forthofir.t time m history converting 


or reconverting people of other faiths to 
their own is entirely unfounded Bat 
supposing the Hindus had really made a new 
departure, why should that be objected to ? 
Every body of men has the right to adopt 
whatever Don criminal and moral methods 
it considers necessary in its own interests, 
particularly when similar methods pursued 
by other bodies of men are considered legitimate 
and unobjectionable Therefore, we strongly 
support the movement for the conversion or 
reconversion of non Hindus to Hinduism, 
using the word Hindu in the sense accepted 
by the Hindu Maha^abha We also equally 
strongly support the movement for the 
organisation of the Hindu community so 
that there may be greater solidarity in it* 
We are not, however, to be understood to 
support the name of the Shuddhi movement 
ot to accept as unobjectionable the purifica- 
tory rites and all the tenets and practices to 
which the converts adhere But we do not at 
all suggest that these aie un-Hindu What 
we say is that the kind of Hinduism which 
we follow is different 

This is not the first time that we criticise 
the name Shuddhi” It means purification 
But we do not believe that non-Hindus are 
necessarily impure or uDclean because they 
are styled Jews, Christians, Hustims eta 
Similarly a Hindu is not necessarily pure 
because heis called a Hindu It is the life and 
character of a man that make him pure orimpure. 
There are many non Hindus who are pure in 
their lives and there aro many Hiudus who 
are not For this reason we would ernestly 
request all advocates of ‘Shuddhi” to 
adopt some other name for Hinduization 
which is not offensive The resources 
of tho Sanskrit language aro sufficient 
to mako tho discovery or coinage of such a 
word feasible. It may bo added here by 
way of illustration that tho word ‘baptism” 
used by Christians lias no offensive meaning 
or implication 

ThB present writer is a believer in strictly 
monotheistic, non-idolatrous Hinduism H° 
does not, moreover, believe in any mfalliblo 
mealed scriptures tho orthodox followers 
of many religions dj He does not behove 
in hat an, in tho worship of images, in 
animal sacrifice, and tho like At tho same 
time he admit* that some kinds of Hinduism 
recognise and enjoin these beliefs and 
practices He does not call in question 
uii> body’s right to practise or propagate 
such kinds of Hinduism, though if ho hun- 
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self had the leisure and the inclination to 
preach Hinduism ho would hold up before 
Hindus and non-Htudus alike the best that 
is to be found in it* scriptures That is 
what Rammohun Roy did. It is this kind of 
monotheistic Hinduism which we believe to 
be not only true but the most likely also to 
promote the cause of inter communal unity 
in India. But, as we have indicated before 
we have neither the desire nor the power 
to interfere with the right of other Hindus 
to follow their methods and doctrines 

Some persons talk of doing away with 
the present system of numerous castes and 
reverting to the ancient ideal of Varnashrama 
Dharma Without tryiag to discuss 
historically the real character of ancient 
Famashmmo one may ask who has sufficient 
authority, impartiality and power of sool 
reading ’ to assign to each Hindn man and 
woman boy and girl a plaoo in one or other 
of tho four ancient castes according to his 
or her guna and Karma Let us avoid all 
looso talk. Caste may be gradually destroyed 
and Hindu society may certainly continue 
to exist and have a vigorous life without 
caste Bat a reversion to the four ancient 
castes is a dream which will never be 
realised 

Some persons want that there should be 
intermarriages and uiterdtomg m Hindu 
society We have not the least objection 
Wo advocate such social changes 

But those who think that there cannot be 
any progress towards what has been called 
Hindu Sangathan without interdming and 
intermarriage seem to be unduly pessimistic 
In orthodox Hindu Society there is no inter 
marriage in Bengal among the Brahmans, 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas, and no interdming 
also among them on orthodox socio religions 
occasions, except, perhaps m big cities But 
m spite of that fact, thereis no such cleavage 
or wide gulf between these three castes as 
there is, tor instance, between Brahmans and 
Aamasudras We think, therefore, that for 
all practical purposes there may be sufficient 
solidarity in Hindu Society, if there be the 
samo mutual feeling between, say, Namasudras 
and Brahmans as there is between Vaidyas 
and Kayasthas and between Brahmans and 
Vaidyas. For bringing about such a state of 
thtngs, the economic condition of the back- 
ward classes should be improved and there 
should be wide diffusion of education 
among them. And of course, untonchability 
should be entirely done away with. 
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While saying all this we should also 
record our conviction that complete solidarity 
would be possible only when there is fusion 
of all castes by means of free interdming 
and intermarriage 

Just treatment of women and just treat- 
ment of the backward classes are the two 
ideals that are most difficult to realize In 
order that women may bo able to command 
respect in society and lead useful lives, they 
should all be properly educated The 
Hindu JIahaSabha should do its utmost m 
a practical way for the cause of the educa- 
tion of girls and women Orthodoxy will 
not offer much active opposition to such 
efforts, but great apathy and inertia will 
have to be overcome Greater difficulty 
there will be in preventing child marriages 
and in raising the age of marriage of girl* 
If girls are married after the attainment of 
youth the problem of the child widow will 
be to some extent automatically solved But 
years and decades may pass before child 
marriages become things of the past In any 
case, girls who have become widow* in 
childhood should be re married Their due 
protection their proper education, eta, aie 
good and necessary measures But there 
is no reason why they should not also 
marry if they want to Reason, justice, 
scriptural authority do not stand m the 
way Ibis year the Hindn Mahasabha has 
passed a resolution relating to widows one 
part of which seems in a covert way to 
allow the remarriage of girl widows It 
eDjoins the adoption of all such steps as 
would prevent their going astray and in- 
directly swelling the number of non Hindus 
Their re-marnage is such a step If 0 ur 
interpretation of the resolution in question 
be correct, the Hindu Mahasabha must be 
said to have made some progress towards 
adopting a social reform programme 

If nntouchability had been attacked and 
suddhi and sangathan advocated before any 
political necessity had been felt for doing 
so, the leader* of the Hindu Community, in- 
cluding Mahatma Gandhi could have been 
given credit for acting solely from consi- 
derations of humanity and justice. But 
better late than never Every item in the 
programme of the Brahmos and other social 
reformers for which they have been criticised 
and reviled is being adopted one by one 

„ cn,,cs Tbat - s 3 — hr 
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Bankura Medical School 

The mam building and grounds of the 
Bankura Medical School founded by the 
Bankura Sammilam were given to the 
institution by Mr Rishibar Mukherjee some 


of water for the students and the hospital 
patients in summer when the wells dry up 
It has been proposed therefore to dig a 
deep well in the saudy bed of the adjacent 
river and bring water from there by laying 
pipes This has been estimated to cost 



about six or seven thousand 
rupees Seeing that Messrs. A 
Milton and Co have given the 
school an ambulance of about 
the same value we hope that 
some other benevolent person 
or persons will generously 
donate what is necessary for 
the adequate supply of water 
Donations will be thankfully 
received by (I) Rai Bahadur 
H K. Raha, Deputy Director 
General of Post Office Council 
House Street Calcutta who 
is honorary treasurer to the 
Bankura Sammilani or (2) by 
the editor of this Review who is 
Vice president of the same 
association 


JUln Th? ld b°^ 01 , B i" tura Med Ml School 


ThX » Ha u *“ Kura cal ben 

The bn Id ng with ^ acres of land are 
tree g ft of Mr R. Mukheree ex 
chief judge of ca 3 hmere 


timo Governor of Kashmir Wo 
arc glad to learn that Messrs. 

A Milton and Co of Calcutta 
havo recently given it a com 
pletely equ pped motor ambulanco j££. 

Bus will greatly facilitate the 11 ^ . 

conveyance of patients from J’*t3SS3£j 

villages to its hospital which >'<0 

is being increasingly utilised 
by tl o peoj lo o vmg, among 1 J I ' 

otl cr th nge to tl o provision of r 1 f . / * 

separate cottages for some paUents f ) \ 

on javmcnt of a very small * '' 

rent, ft o lust tut on 1 as recent f 3 ^ ^ 
ly been provisionally recognis- jr '*7 
cd by the State Medical faculty 
up to its Intermediate standard. / 

Th s Medical Scl ool is «utu I v , 

ated on li h li and dry ground in "** V „ 

a suburb of Bankura. While — 

** a K r <=at advantage 

from the sanitary j oint of 
IT ft ,n creas 3 tl 0 difficulty Th® Amlulance 

of obtaining a Miff cient supply *Co ltd. fort 


Nibaran Chandra Mukherjee 

1. , K . a ^ u l^ibarau Chandra 
Mukherjee of Bbagalpur who 


34ft v* v 

- j 



Th® Amlulance Presented b\ Me srs A 
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has passed away at the ripe old age 
of 81, was an entirely ®eU made mao 
He was born of very poor parents In 
boyhood be was too poor to buy oil for a 
lamp when he wanted to read at night So 
he used to prepare his lessons in the light 
of the street lamp in front of his 
hcnse He was a good student, and 
prosecuted his studies at college with tho 
help of scholarships nod the financial aid 
given by some relatives. He was an M A 
and B L. of the Calcutta University At 
first be took to the vocation of a teacher and 
became headmaster When “he found that 
as tho head of an institution he was getting 
rather arrogant and power loving, he resigned 
his bead mastership and joined the bar in 1874 
so that he could practise just like an ordinary 
lawyer without enjoying any special privilege® 



Later on be found that the legal profession 
was not congenial to his temperament Conse- 
quently we find him giving up hrs profession 
as * lawyer and his lucrative practice in the 
year lfc8o 

Ho was a Brahmo, and was married 
according to Brahmo ntes The idea of true 
brotherhood among the new Brsbmos of tho*o 
days was so real that it inspired them to live 
up to it^ With a view to realise this ideal, 
Julia Kothi in Bhagalpur, with its very 


spacious grounds measuring several acres of 
land was purchased in tho name of Ntbaraa 
ChaDdra, and wa° subdivided into plots, and 
several Brahmo families purchased them and 
built houses of their owu on them’’ 

He was prominently connected with the 
Tej Naram Jubilee College, Girls’ School, 
Young Hen s Tbeistic Association and 
Debating Society, the Band of Hope, tho 
temperance movement, Bhagalpur Working- 
men’s Association, tho Moral lraimng class 
and the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad He was 
for some years the elected Vice chairman 
and, later, Chairman of the BhagMpur 
Municipality and also of the District Board 
He discharged the duties of these honorary 
offices to the entire satisfaction of the 
ratepayers ’ 

Every day before beginning his day’s work, 
he regularly performed his daily devotions 
Since the days of the partition of Bengal m 
190 o, he was a firm believer in Swadeshi 
enterprise and used Swadeshi articles an Jar 
as possible His Bengali book Manava- 
Jiban, written for young men, has been 
made a text book in Assam He has written 
other books also Even on the eve of his 
death be bad been revising a manuscript on 
comparative philosophy both in English and 
in Bengali * 


Dr Moonje’s Utterances 
In a dflerect note we have discussed 
some of the questions ou which Dr lloonjo 
has recently spoken We need not, 

therefore repeat any of our observations 
with reference to his utterances He has an 
original way of putting things which arouses 
ami rivets attention We are entirely at 
one with him in the firm attitude which ho 
has taken up with regard to the bargaining 
cum dictatorial spirit perceptible in the 
teims proposed by some Musaliuau leaders 
for a united endeavour for the attainment of 
Swaraj The limp and too yielding Hindu 
temperament requires stiffening up. Only 
we may be permitted to observe that the’ 
Hirdu cause and the Indian cause would 
perhaps be better served if he always 
«poke suauter ui modo, fortder tn re W e do 
not think he means any offence to the llusal- 
mans or wants to irritate them He does Dot 
want to encroach on their just rights or deprive 
them of any privilege of Indian citizenship 
It is because we think so th u f i,„™ 
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suggested more circumspection That 1* not 
synonymous with less firmness 


Hindu Moslem Unity 

We desire Hindu Moslem unity from the 
bottom of our heart, but not the show of 
such unity at auy cost But so far as Bengal 

l™S rned 7^ have no direct Personal 
knowledge of the state of things in other 

Unity would be 
utterly impossible in this province so lon^ as 
outrages on women are not openly *and 
actively discouraged condemned 7 and 
P Q 5 a 4 stop to by the Musalman lead?!? 
and the Hindu Swarajist lenders These 
are an unspeakable shame 
for both Hindu Bengal and Musalman 
Be P^al Recently several Hmdu leaders from 
outside Bengal have cried shame uponusfS 
these m public meetings We should thank 
them for doing so though some of them 
not have shown by their words and their 
manner that our shame was theirs too ,n 
moro senses than one Verb sap “ 

g™l mVL^ U tTkinds COn Xr d ,t w^ 

S "!,? t'ff* 

r I5f 

Many 1 ' M U ° c ' on ^“ 

Hindu raj Tlmylmvo no such imi K itoroo?cr 
even where Hindus, ns m Madras are in an 
o crwheiminp majority them are no such 
atroc ties practised on Moslems by Hindus as 
S'" by 5r "''™s on Hindus 

SmSfot d nl 0rt t c ” mI Slndl ' aod W F 
Hmdn rt,,, T' 0 , r0 i hofar 01 ’n .ma c ,„„y 
ti » f s aoBrelj fictitious and proundless. 

U h ‘ r ,n 0! h "? prod ™”"™c° of MosW 
ti n .toS i b ” ,0lmd m largo number, in 

Sounded rS '° DS ,S Tsry rral “ d -l.” 
ot Moslems want the creation 

»lrro iL V'to e d “ mW " l "'° provineo 
cannot i,« ~ ro . ,n a majority TN o 

“S^.1 Part,cs *» « 

lo c J nnot ,“e"t ,|'° ” r ° P°"« r 

doing such a V 0 . Government from 

,nay S point “on"",” 5 "?“<» *> But wo 

countrymen who ,„ pport 


that two similar proposals could be made 
which if they bad any regard for consistency, 
they would be bound to support One is 
the inclusion in the administrative province 
of Bengal of some adjoining areas which for- 
merly formed part of Bengal thus reconsti 
luting it This might be so done as to 
reduce the Moslems in Bengal to a minority 
The other is the inclusion in the Punjab of 
some adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces which are really parts of the 
Punjab This would reduce the Moslems in 
that province to a minority What have Mr 
Jmnah and his colleagues to say to such 
possible proposals ? Two or more thau two 
can play at the same game 

As regards the introduction of the 
Reforms in (and consequently giving pro 
vmcial autonomy m the long run to) the 
N -W Frontier Province there is great force 
m Dr Moonjes observation that such a 
proposal connot be considered by the Hindus 
until the Army comes completely under 
Indian control and is also thoroughly 
Indiamsed Under the system of recruitment 
followed at present the people of the Ivorth 
western parts of India —the Musalmans in 
particular form a disproportionately large 
part of the army Any administrative 
arrangement which would bo likely to place 
a still larger power of defence passivity or 
aggression in the hands of those people 
cannot be assented to by the Hindus who 
not only form the majority of the people of 
India out are also Indians first and last in 
all possible senses 


As for leaving the Moslems severely alono , 
wodo not think any sane person can propose 
a boycott of Moslems in tho daily transactions 
of life or in ordinary neighborly intercourse. 
“Ut so *ar as political bargaining is concerned 
so far that is to say as the paying of any 
pneo to the Musalmans for purchasing their 
consent to a united straggle for Swaraj is 
concerned wo aro absolutely opposed to such 
transactions Swaraj would bo good for 
Hindus Moslems, Christian*, and all other 
inhabitants of India. If a combined efiort 
for its attainment cannot bo mado without 
practically giving tho Moslems a strangle- 
hold and converting them from a minonty into 
practically something like a majority we aro 
cert inly for each community pursuing its 
political goal separately in tho best way it 
can Thero is an entirely unfounded belief 
prevalent among somo jeojlo that, as soon ns 
thero is a united Hindu Moslem demand 
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Swaraj however brought about, the British 
people will give it to us at once But the 
truth is they are such adepts, in finding or 
inventing excuses, that they will never agree 
to our being self ruling unless they are 
driven to a corner That would be possible 
only if there were real national unity not a 
patched up substitute lor it 

The smallest of minorities in India are 
the Parsis "Jet by their capacity and 
public spirit, members of that small community 
havo won the position of leaders Such 
leadership is possible for Moslems and 
other communities tco But an artificial 
prominence or predominance ought not to 
be conceded to any community by any 
pact That would be unjust to other comma 
mties and cause heart burning and jealousy 


Subbas Chandra Bose 
The Government of Bengal and the Anglo 
Indian Press perhaps think that they have 
been ibis to convince tho public that if Subhas 
Chandra Bose is still in jail it is his fault 
But they are mistaken The Indiau public 
in any case think that the terms offered to 
Mr Bose are mean wily and wanting in 
common humanity At present Mr Boso is 
interned within the walls of some jail or 
other If the Government s offer were 
accepted, he would be exiled from India and 
interned in a larger area, named Switzerland 
or Europe Or the world outside India. 
The loss of complete liberty of movement is 
common to both kinds of internment At 
present Snbhas Chandra obtains food and 
shelter and clothing at the expense of the 
'Government If he were to go outside of 
India he would we presume have to pay bis 
own expenses. That is very generous of the 
Government Government pnrffesvfcs to 
believe that even when Mr Bose IS ver y 
seriously ill hi* release would be a danger 
to tho State Such profession cannot bat 
excito laughter 

Mr Bo«e s rejection of the offtr of the 
Government even at the nsk of a lingering 
death, shows the stuff he is made of It has 
heightened the respect felt for him 

We do not think his conduct would be 
misunderstood by any bon Durable persons— 
those of his enemies who are mean minded 
may be left out of account, if he were 
tioic to consider a possible request of his 
countrymen that he should go out of India 


and place himself under the treatment of 
some eminent expert to get cured We 
suggest that such a request should be sent 
to him without any avoidable delay, signed 
by as many of his countrymen as possible. 
Many patriotic men of countries other than 
India too banished from their countries or 
self exiled, have done good work abroad 
for their motherlands and the world Subhas 
Chandra may also be able to do so m 
foreign countries undoubtedly 


The Kakon Conspiracy Casel 
At the trial of the Kakori ‘Conspiracy” 
case which has resulted in so many stagger 
ing sentences the accused do not appear to 
to have had sufficient legal help If Ihey 
appeal or have appealed it would bo the 
duty of their relatives and friends and of 
the public to see that they are ably defended 
I* either the guilt of any acused nor the 
enormity of his guilty should be taken for 
granted 


Trial of “Conspirators and Murders of 
Witnesses 

Though in the Press and in the Legisla 
tiv© Assembly it has been shown repeatedly 
that the plea, that Government is prevented 
from bringing alleged revolutionaries to pub 
be trial by the fear of the murder of 
prosecution witnesses, has no legs to stand 
upon yet it continues to be trotted out 
whenever the occasion demands it But the 
Kakon “Conspiracy case has proved once 
more the falsity of this plea This case was 
one of the biggest conspiracy cases in India. 
Over 250 witnesses were produced on behalf 
of the prosecution 6efore the Conrt of Sessions ” 
The trial lasted more than a year Yet not 
a single witness has been murdered or 
subjected oven to a pm prick It is to be hoped 
that the witness in this case will continue 
to be safe even after attention has been 
drawn to this fact 


Skeen Committee s Beport 
Indian self rule implies that Indians are 
to be ecu pletely free lo decide whether 
they are to have any foreign employees, 
whether civil or military. Consequently it 
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also tnplies that the British gainson of white 
troops in India, ofbceted by Briti'hen, is 
not to icmain, that the «epojs are 
to bo led only by Indian officers, and that 
all arms of our military forces are to be 
open to Indians of ail provinces, races sects 
and cartes under only the necessaiy 
physical, moral and intellectual tests The 
pnnciple that national defence should be 
undertaken by the nation involves all the 
above mentioned conditions Therefore, even 
if all the recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee were given effect to which is un- 
likelv, we would not be a party to their 
acceptance We want a scheme whose frui- 
tion within a measurable distance of time — ■ 
say, not more than twenty fire years would 
enable the Indian nation to undertake the 
defence of its country And, of course, it 
would be optional for us to have foreign 
soldiers or officers or trainers if necessary 
Some cr untry men of ours are for acceptmg 
whatever can be got, and pressing for more 
But as acceptance or non acceptance does 
not lie with us as the Government will 
carry out its plans whether we be a consent- 
ing party or not why be guilty of accepting 
anything which falls far short of our just 
demauds ? 

The Skeen Committee leaves the white 
garrison entirely untouched, and makes 

recommendations which, if carried out, would 
under the best of circumstances moke 

only 50 percent Of the officers of the 
Sepoy army Indians in twenty five years 
Nobody denies that that would give us more 
Indian officers than now But as nothing 
is said as to when, if at all, the remaining 
50 percent would bo Indiauised , when if 
at all, the white garrison would bo with- 
drawn, when, if at all, the air force, the 
artillery, etc., would be thoroughly I ndiamsed , 
and whether the white garrison would not 
bo increased parrt passu with the increase m 
the number of Indian officers, and as the 
proposed driblet of military boons * would 
practically prerent tho reopening and con- 
sideration of a complete scheme of national 
defence by tho nation , wo are against tho 
acceptance of tho recommendations of the 
Ski m Committee even in their t ninety 
Billtsh politicians and jubhcirts are 
mastirs of the trick of enhancing tho value 
tlur projoied “boons”by setting up a cry 
tl at they are ourgencrou*, that they would 
pit uuce a reflation, that tl ey would mean 
tie tnd of Uuluh iule. and so on Wo 


should not for ever remain gullible We should 
learn by experience Whenever the above- 
mentioned cry is raised, we should not begin 
to demand that the * boons” must be given 
to us in their entirety as recommended, that 
not a jot or tittle should be taken away 
from them, aud so forth On the contrary,, 
we are for continually placing our full- 
demand before the world and trying to get 
what wo want, leaving the Government to do 
what it likes Of course, if it wants to take 
away any right which we possess at present, 
we must oppose any such attempt with all 
our might 

Governors from the Indian Civil Service 
So long as the system of government 
remains what it is in India and so long as at 
least full Home Rule is not won, it 
makes no substantial difference whether we 
have governors direct from England or from 
the ranks of sun dried white bureaucrats m 
India Experience has not shown that the 
direct imports from Great Britain have alt 
or in the majority of cases been better rulers 
than the ADglo Indian bureaucrats 

We must confess this protesting a n » 
petitioning in favour of a particular brand 
of foieign masters makes us ashamed. 

Sir Charles Innes goes to Burma as its 
Governor He knows much about commerce 
and railways, etc Will he bo able to 
connect Burma with India by rail and thus 
facilitate commerce or will he play into the 
hands of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company and leave to them the monopoly 
of tho traffic between India and Burma ? 


Calcutta to Rangoon Steamer Service 

A correspondent has described in a daily 
paper the abuse and insult to which ho was 
subjected in On tram Ghat by an official of 
the BIS. N Co, and the assaults and 
insult which fell to tho lot of some deck 
passengers when trying to board a steamer 
Me have ourselves witnessed such shameful 
things. 

ihe Company ought to prevent such 
insults and a ‘•Faults No doubt, so long as 
they practically havo a monopoly, they may 
not care to But they should understand 
that politeness and humanitj are suro to 
increase tho traffic and bring them raoro 
money I ho majority of tho Company's 
paF^fPgcrs arc Indians But they do not 
provide Indian food The bathrooms and 
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lavatories, too, are not such as Indians are 
accustomed to use 

From the Indian side, the remedy for 
the insults and assaults lies in the growth 
of manliness. But the penal laws m India 
and their administration are not such as to 
promote sucn development A ‘European” 
assailant of an Indian, even when the assault 
is fatal, is more likely to escape scot free or 
with a small fine than otherwise But a 
price has to be paid for tho growth of 
manliness. 

Visvabharati Scholarships 
,, “Iteotioa of our readers is Jdrawn to 
tne details of two scholarships offered by the 
isvabharati, printed in our ! advertisement 
pages 

Promotion of Some Allahabad Industries 

The Allahabad Municipality is entitled 
to praise for trying to promote the copper, 
pfiool, an brass ware industries of that town 

The Bengal Provincial Conference at Majn 
The inhabitants of Majn which is a 
h w the ?°^ rah d,stnct * arranged for 
J| 0 p ,Dff of . l £ IS , year 8 session of the 
fJengd Provincial Conference in their village 
sank tube-wells for the supply of good 
water to the delegates and visitors and also 
made arrangements for electnc lights and fans 
ror their comfort and convenience All the 

wnrtL ar mK een ? e °i S , wero equally praise 
worthy The pluck and public spirit shown 
7. are highly commendable The 

attendance, though not as large as was 
expected, was not smalL Had there 
not been personal jealousies and quarrels 
among the Swarajist leaders and had not 
fwJ? arty »° f l , hem d'ctatonallj asked the 
£°“ fe K eQC0 to be , P° st Poned, there would 
neonle n? V 0Cor {f Sphering But as tho 

had dOD0 fb01r beSt * th ey 

cannot be held responsible for tho Conference 
Tho complete success in every respect 

5 Jo s mdr.n«th Chir.bart. 

also did his best for its success 


°“ l5 ’, m tlie scn!a ihai Mu 

J 8 f° pay for It It 15 not at all 
?' E “ r f d , b y Indians Great Hr, tain would 
be able to use it m any waters for purposes 
other than Indi i’s defence, and even when 
gd““ d r th0 * 08t w ™Id fall on India The 
Indian Legislature is not to have any voice 
m determining the strength of the Indian 

t!, a be used ° re a ° d f ° r Whlt purpose ,l » 

the debate in tho Commons on 
tbe third reading of the bill 

ten ten 0 

By passing this bill Great Britain h,= 


The So-called Indian Navy 

Tlie so-called Indian ISavy Bill has been 
passed b, the British House of Commons 


The Honrs of Labour Convention 

and Japan have not yet ratified it 7 ’ »^ ra , Dce 
Italy and Latvia have ratified it onlV^ 8 * j®* 
tionally But the British rL? 7 C0Dd| - 

ss-s"& r sasS^rs: 

ratified by Great Britain as uclTL 
Germany’s declaration J , ° cnnan V 
dudes the following — * SOCIal P oI *cy in- 

asteaswe^^of kj h f 0 r '‘ ' s to create an 
workers special consider, {'“lection ot the 

Such i lemstaoi ™ hi S h »>»n tS 

ronditioas should (ll hjirs „ b i“ ed f GeimS 

S ““ Jlr V”* te 'Sl!£ 
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agreements 0 1 the basis of such legislation the 
German Gouriment u prepared to ratify the 
Washington co nention at the come time as other 
industrial countries of Western Furope 

The states which have ratihed the con 


veution are 

as follows 



State 

Year 

States 

Year 

Grexie 

19’0 

tustna 

19 5 4 

R umama 

1921 

Italy 

19’4 

lodia 

UPL 

Latvia 

1925 

Czechoslovakia 192 1 

Chili 

19’o 

Bulgaria 

1922 

Belgium 

1926 


Wo read in the Calcutta Guaidian — 

The overtime abuse has increased so alarmingly 
of late in Germany that a general movement for 
tho refusal cf overtime work is necessary and has 
already been begun In certain industries the 
number of hours of overtime worked runs into 
m\llipns-~and this in spite of the large unemploy 
ment' The resistance of employers and govern 
ment to social reform is stronger than ever 

As for Britain tho British Government is 
obstinat 1> per vstnur m its policy of setting a 
bad example by refusing to ratify the Eight Ilonrs 
Convention This fact aroused the warm indigna 
tion of Poulton tho British workers represonta 
tivc at the recent meeting of the Governing Body 
of the I L 0 Poulton supported by 
Ordegeest atd Jouhaux accused his government 
of having been tiring for 7 years to find reasons 
or.refu m* to ratifv and of having receded further 
ami further from the conception of co-operation 
winch inspired tho Washington Conference of 1919 
The Manchester Guardian ovserves that 
The Government s betrayal of the cause of the 
is at study Washington Convention on Eight Hours 
the moment one of the chief obstacles to reform 
all over tho world 


Wc desire that our labourers should not 
bo sweated and dehumanised But if the 
solo or principal motivo of the foremost 
Christian countries of tho West in fixing the 
hours of labour bo philanthropy, how is 
it that their hearts were filled with pity for 
Indian labourers so long ago without their 
own fellow Christians and fellow countrymen 
ytt obtaining tho benefit of that pity 9 


Servants ot tho People f Society 

The Servants of tho People Society, 
wondi ed by Lain Lajpat Rai in December, 
19-0 has boen doing much good work If 
was founded with two main objects — 

r! interested m tin 

£" )nora,fa and °lher Social Science 
uinji'r ,Btcr ^* m ^ch stu t es amongs 

n in general an 1 to start an order o 
t Qr ,llfrs o w > !!| ng to devote then 


The Tilak School of Politics was started 
for achieving the first object To it the 
founder gave his library and his residential 
bungalow, with attached lands, and made 
provision for scholarships of the value of Rs. 
15 to 20 to be given to deceiving students 
It carried on regular teaching work for some 
time When the National College came into 
existence, both teachers and studeut, joined 
it 

The Society has at present six full 
members five members under training, and 
four associates 

It is open to persons of all communities 
and all political parties whose aims and 
objects are identical with those of the society 

Besides propaganda, it has done relief 
work m Orissa and work for the backward 
classes among themselves as well as among 
the higher castes It has its own organ in 
“The People, ’ which is one of the best 
English weeklies in Indta It is also a 
principal shareholder of the Punjab News- 
papers and Pre&s Company which own tho 
Banda Mataram This is not an exhaustive 
enumeration of the activ ties of the Society 
It has deserved well of the public And, 
therefore its appeal for Rs 50000 for a 
Lecture and Library Hall ought to be res- 
ponded to liberally and promptly 


Convocation Address at the Osmania 
University 


In tho course of his convocation addross 
at the Oamauia Universitj , Hyderabad, Yawab 
Sadar Yar Jung Bahadur said 


tT Th e vvord University has been translated into 
Urdu as Jamiaa. This little word exactly conveys 
the grandeur and extent of the conception of a 
umvcn-.it> A real university has a d nl existence, 
or to be more explicit, it has two sides external 
ana internal. The external appearance of a univer 
sity depends on its imppsmg buildings, vast libra- 
ries, well-eouippcd laboratories anil an immense 
concourse of teachers and students A university 
ran io likened to a human body and as such can 
no as proud of its external appearance as a man 
of his strong and well proportioned body Then 
there u tho internal or spiritual side, which u tho 
only rrai one, in tho same sense as tho real exist 
cnce of a man is bound up with his soul If tho 
soul is dead or dormant, his splendid bodv has 
no real existence. The real emtcuco of a Univer* 
sity is tho accnmnlativo result of tho joint and 
iv>aca Atj efforts of tho teachers had the taught. 
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Calcutta’s Old new Mayor 
Mr J M Sen Gupta has been elected 
Mayor of Calcutta for a third term His 
position gnea him and his party the oppor- 
tunity to do great good to the City and m 
directly to the country But for right use 
of this opportunity ho and his party would 
require to knock on the head anything 
smacking of a spoils system Can they do it ? 


White Slave Traffic 


Summaries of the first part of the report 
on tho wicked international traffic in women 
and children which has been made to the 
League of Nations by a special committee of 
experts has appeared in the papers 


The wvquvty it is stated waa mainly concerned 
with the American Continent Europe the Near 
Fast and certain countries on the southern shores 
of tho Mediterranean Tho inquiry ha3 s Jr ely 
touched a large number of other countries such as 
those of tho Far East The Japanese member of 
the Committee preoare l a special report on the 
conditions in the tar Last Owing however to 
<1 Jferoncta of race religion and custom the pro- 
bl m appcaii. iu a diTercut aspect 

The Council of the f ea 0 uo has dec. idea to refu 
the wholo m itter of this report to the V. lvi»or\ 
Com nia ion for the protection of the v el are of 
childr n ami joung people which nects on tho 
2ath Ap il 


A similar inquiry should be made in 
India One of the points to which special 
attention should be directed is whether tho 
abduction of ivoim-n and girl» in Bengal 
Sindh etc., has any business organisation 
behind it As this is not a polFicsl or 
industrial or economic matter in which 
British and Indian interests may clash the 
Government of India shi uld not hesitate to 
ask the Leagues specul committee of experts 
to visit India and help in the inquiry 


The Sad Death of a Detenu 


The case of Mr bubhas Chandra Bose has 
received great attention because of bis per 
sonal distinction But there are numerous 
other ca es which are equally sad, if not 
sadder Here is one — 


Sj bhib Shankar Chakxabarti died at the 
Campbell llo pital Calcutta, on April 17 at opm 
lie was arrested at l'atna under the Bengal Orth 
nuico in October 19 an l was ml rned first at 
Hansth—t in the district of Nafia and 'absCioeat 
ty in Jalpaigun and Hanrpore In January last he 
was tran-de-red to a village in Jlaldah where he 
had an attack of paralysis Practically no st pf 
were taken for ha medical treatment at lust, but 
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after repeated representations he was removed to 
Sambhu Nath Pundit’s hospital in March 13 There 
he had an attack of small box ana was transfeired 
to the Campbell Hospital on the 14th instant It 
is strange that, although he had been suit ring 
from paralysis for some time the pohco author ties 
did not think it worth their while to comtmni ate 
the fact either to his friends or relatives and it 
was only lour days tefore his denu e that they 
informed his father about his senou3 ilme3a 

Hh dead body was earned by the members of 
the Congress Kami Sangka m a ptoresMon with 
national flags flying to the Nimtola Glut wh Q re 
the funeral ceremony was performed. Ills old 
father accompanied the procession and bore his 
bereavement wonderfully well 


The Condition of Two State Prisoners 
Tho folio vug appeared in soma Calcutta 
Indian daily paper' in the fir«t week of April 
last, and has rem u ed nncontradicted — 

State pnsonei 'uinooanda Das Gupta and 
Isahm Rin;an If con r ned m Fategaih Central 
Jail 1 1 P) are mitering from various ad mats 
Both are suflc ji from indigestion headache uid 
djsenterv a<_ mimed Is turn m the abdomen. 
Has Gupta s moreover down with fo er since his 
coming and ha=» lost by about 10 los fcor want of 
ny provi ua of physical exercises even that of 
walking the diseaoes are showing da lv sifcna of 
aggravation They have been coniine l in a small 
space where they are to remain all day -*rd night. 
In spito ot tueir rep afed aproals to the Superm 
tendmi for crovisioa of physical exercises and 
fresh air n the Jail compound thej liavo been 
refuse l peimua on though there are quite a number 
of aood open spaces in the Jail area. It is said 
th-t tho Iixal oik rials complain that the c hands 
are ti d bj o outer of the Government of Bengal 
whi h says trat though provis on is to be made to 
allow t le detenus free air gau.es and exercises 
they should never do giv-.u except with the eon 
sent of the Gov-rnn^nt of Bengal and the consent 
is not forthvximicg, though nunerous petitions and 
reminders have been sent hitherto 

Tho passage relating to the Government 
of Bengal s order scorns incredible It is 
like passing an order that certain prisoners 
we to be given food and water, but not 
without the previous permission of the 
Government cl Bengal and then withholding 
that permission 1 But has anybody who may 
arrogate to himself the authority of the 
Bengal Government really pa» 3 *d such a 
s'upid and inhuman order like tho one 
quoted above ? 


outrages on Women in Bengal 
We have not hitherto referred to this 
topic in this Keview What w© have to say 
pa the subject we do in our vernacular 
magazine Jrrabcui But as from what wo 
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have heard from some distinguished visitors 
to Calcutta from some other provinces of 
India we find that they do not know some 
facts relating to it, we shall mention some 
of them 

There are very many non-Swarajist 
Bengalis who are quite ashamed of the state 
of things in Bengal Therefore, so far as 
they are concerned, the process of rubbing 
it in is unnecessary We cannot speak for 
the Swarajists. It is probable that they, too 
feel like others 

We told a very distinguished visitor from 
Madras that real Hindu Moslem unity in 
Bengal would bo impossible so long as these 
outrages continued To put a stop to them, 
ill leading Moslems must openly and actively 
try to make them a thing of the past and the 
Hindu Swarajist leaders must do likewise. 
Oar visitor enquired whether the outrages 
were appreciable in number We told him 
that the\ were very much more than that 
His \ery question made us suspect that some 
Swarajists, with whom he is most m touch, 
must ha\e tried to convince him that the 
matter was of no importance When the 
late Mr C R Das was asked orally by a 
leading office bearer of the Women’s Protec 
tiou Society in Bengal to join it, he refused 
Nor did ho himself do anything for the 
protection of women from outrages We 
have heard from moro sources than one that 
Mr J M Sen Gupta said in the presence of 
Dr hichlow and others that the women and 
girls who were alleged to have been molested 
were ‘all or mostly of loose character We 
do not know whether he really made such a 
'-haraelully falso statement It should be 
presumed that ho did not But we mention 
lus uamo in order that he may contradict 
the rumour if ho did not Up till recentlj 
the leading Swarajist organ, and probably 
oilier Swarajist organs, too, paid very little 
attention to tho subject These aro our 
reasons for suggesting that tho Hindu 
Swarajist leaders should bestir themselves to 
put a stop to tho outrages. Tho Karim 
Snngha should also do moro than it has 
uom. 


Our vernacular papers, particularly the 
weekly Sanjibam 0 nd tho daily Ananda 
, Hr rutrika, have shou n greater earnestness, 
atal auJ “ctinly in this matter than tho 
, ia En R llsh - Tho Sanjtbam 
L 1 ubl,s)l , ,nir , serially a statement, 

ct mteg tho penod of tho last fivo years, m 
* llicj at0 £»rca tho names, religion and 


civil condition (married, unmarried, or 
widowed) of the women and girls molested, 
the names and religion of the accused, and 
the result of the trial, if any An analysis 
of these statements shows that only in a 
very few cases Hindus molested Muslim 
women, that some Hindus molested some 
Hindu women that in the majority of cases tho 
offenders were Muslims and the women 
assaulted were Hindus, that in a few cases 
Hindu and Muslim ruffians combined to 
commit the offence that the cases of abduction 
or assault committed by Moslems on Moslem 
women are not negligible m number and 
that it is not merely widows who are treated 
in this brutal manner, but that a considerable 
number of unmarried girls and girls and 
women with their husbands liviDg are 
also victimised 

The Society which has done most to 
rescue abducted women and girls and bring 
the offenders to trial is the Women’s Protec- 
tion Society Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitter, the 
fearless, active and almost blind septuagen- 
arian editor of the Sau/riimi, has been 
the honorary secretary , of this Society 
from the start Wo have had occasion 
to criticise his politics, because in 
politics we differ , but we must gi*o 
him credit where credit is due Wheu tho 
Society was established, Mr S R Das, then 
Advocate General of Bengal, wa3 elected it 3 
president Ho has always taken active 
interest in its work and has spent money for 
helping it forward With his politics also 
wo have not much in common An old 
gentleman of tho name of Mr MaheMi 
Chandra Atarthi goes about actively and 
fearlessly for propaganda and other work 
Pandit Sitanath Goswarai a Yaishnava 
gentleman, related to the saint Yijaya 
Krishna Goswami, is very active m tho 
cuuso of women Ho did most to get tho 
accused punished in the Barada bundau 
caso There are other active workers whose 
names wo aro unable now to mtution Wo 
have learnt from the honorary secretary 
that tho Society is always in need of money 
and that poor men give moro freely for lt» 
work than well to-do people. It has sovcral 
branches in North and East Bengal. 

There is another society, SJitsfm Sahay 0 
Matn-Zfangal Samitt, with Srimati ^arala 
Deu as its president, which also does some 
work occasionally to help women and girls 
who aro victimised 

There is a small book in Bengali, named 
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“Bharat Nanr Sat Sahas 0 Biratvo,” "Moral 
Courage and Heroism of Indiao Women”, 
winch describes actual incidents m which 
women havo defended or tried to defend 
themselves. It is to be had of Mr A C Das 
Moradpur, Patna pneo five annas. 

The re-raarriage of Hindu girl widows is 
steadily increasing in number Comilla givo3 
a list of ninety such marriages Midnapur 
district has shown much activity Elsewhere, 
too, tho cause is making progress 


Moslem Origins in Different Provinces 
According to tbo Census of India 1921, 
tho Muhammadans number nearly 69 millions 
and form about one-filth of the population 
ol India More than one-thud of the 
community were enumerated in Bengal and 
rather less than one-fifth in tho Punjab In 
each of these provinces they form over half 
of the population In the North West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan about 
90 per cent of the population aro Mobam 
inadan® iu Kashmir over three-fourths in 
Sindh less than tbreo fourths and in Assam 
between one fonrth and one third Elsewhere 
the Muhammadans form only a small mino- 
rity of tho provincial population Whilo 
the Muhammadans of the eastern tracts and 
of Madras were almost entirely descendants 
of converts from Hinduism, by no means 
a large proportion oven of tho Punjab 
are really of foreign blood, tbo 
estimate of Iho Punjab Superintendent being 
about 15 percent The proportion advances 
of course as one proceeds further north west’ 
(Census of India, 1921, Vol i, part i p 
116) In a recent speech delivered in tho 
Calcutta Albert Hail, Lala Lajpat Rai said 
that the large proportion of Muhammadans 
in Bengal showed tht* existence of Hindu 
Moslem conflict in the province, thus proving 
that such a conflict was not imported into 
it by npcountrymeu It is tiuo so far as 
his interpretation of the facts go And m 
that sense there has been Ilmdu-Moslem 
conflict in the Punjab also Considering 
that according to the official estimates 85 
per cent of the Tanjabi Musalmans are des 
cendaots o! Hindu converts, it has perhaps 
to bo admitted with regret by Ilindns that, 
as in Bengal so in the Panjab, tho Hindus 
came out second best in tho conflict 

Draper has stated in one of his works 
that one of the means by which the number 


of Musalmans increased in North Africa and 
some other regions was “the confiscation of 
vfomeu”, b} which is meant abduction and 
the like That in India Islam gamed many 
converts by the life and character of some of 
its saints, is undoubted. What proportion 
of converts was made by force, and 
what additions were due to the abduction 
of Hindu women and indirectly to out- 
rages on Hindu women who wore out- 
casted by unrighteous , and shortsighted 
orthodoxy it 13 difficult to say Bat it is 
probable that all the processes and means of 
conversion have boon at work, more or less, 
all over India, particularly in those provinces 
where the Moslems aie in a majority 

Tho Turks have found inspito of their 
independence and martial valor, that the 
oppression of women t Armenian and. other) 
and tho subjection of women do not in tho 
long run pay It is for the enslaved Hindus of 
Bengal, Sindh, the Punjab eta, toconvinco tho 
enslaved Musalmans of India that under 
British subjection too, it does not pay That 
it is unrighteous add inhuman is of course 
a truism But oven truisms may not bo 
understood, realized and recognised by somo 
people without somo appropriate help 


Wanted Institutes of Journalism 
Somo persons connected with tho Unncr 
sity of Madras havo shown that they aro 
wideawake by making a serious proposal 
that arrangements should be made in 
connection with it to toaefi journalism 
atid grant diplomas and degrees in it 
AS journalism is ono of tbo most influential 
professions ia tho world and nav 

be a most potent instrument of public 
good m the hands of competent men and 
women of high character, institutes of 

journalism should ho founded in tho prin- 
cipal university towns, cither in connection 
with or independently of universities. 

Democracy in somo form or other has 
been established ia manj countries and it 
is likely to be the most widely prevalent 
system of government in the world Whether 
that be so or not, tho two most effective and 
quick means of influencing peoplo aio public 
speaking and journalism Both tho arts 
should, therefore, bo cultivated Thoso regions 
or provinces uhero they are not, are suro to 
occupy back seats in public life 
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Sir Atul Chatterjee on the League of 
Nations 


Among the Great Powers Great Britain 
exercises the greatest influence m the affairs 
of the League of Nations Britishers hold 
most of the appointments and «ome of the 
most responsible ones in the League 
Secretariat and in lue International Labour 
Office Sir Atul Chatterjee is a paid servant 
of such a Power and he has never indulged 
in the dangerous game of twisting the 
British Lion’s tail or brushing its hairy coat 
the wrong way He 1 °, moreover connected 
with the League & International Labour 
Organisation m an important capacity When 
such a man criticises toe League even in a 
very mild way the cn f icism has a significance 
of its own In tho course of a lecture deli- 
veied by him m London on March 12 last 
bo is reported to hav v » «aid — 


India had not lagged behind other countries 
in taking an interest in world problems and in 
< whole-heartedly with other parts of 
the world to give effect to the decisions rea Jied 
l “ 10 ., to how at Geneva But there was no 
that in India there was a very 
n™n.« Ct ira P r0i '. sl0n amongst the leaders of public 
an ^ v a ? am ? n T it the people who tool an 
m select 3 outside India that the League 
h-vrt' p^r, dl<i ^ 4 e ' 0 , te !*=• “U"h attention as they 
Iw £f cl 3 n . ( 'ht to look for to questions which 
rountnes or parte cf tim world oulsido 
EuroPO- There was a feding that the views and 
actions of the Lcaguo weiotoa large extent coloured 
ilLi rora i a . Prepossess ons difficulties and 
prob cars and ho could not sa> that this impression 
*? 3 i Gn !. i i rely lln 3 u stiDed lor instance, 
he health organisation of the League \\«s 
' work , very httle attention 
l„ a ,* 0(1 unt, f tuite recently to questions that 

P ub Jic health in countries 
0p ^ IIe , was ?!\d to saj however 
from India In 1 succeeded in 
tbp, health orrcjusatica cf the League 
in J- astern problems ^ 


has done iu India to extirpate or combat 
epidemics and generally to improve public 


health 9 


Society for the Improvement of 
Backward Classes 


There have been some pretentious* and 
well-advertised schemes for doing good to 
village people, some of which have mainly 
furnished opportunities to sonit professional 
patriots to pilfer public money No wonder, 
then, that so beneficent and honestly con- 
ducted a society as the Society for the 
Improvement of tho Backward Classes of 
Bengal and Assam should not be adequately 
known and supported It3 sixteenth annual 
report, for 1925 6, is before us The following 
facts may give some idea of its woik 


On the 31st March 1920 the Society had 40G 
schools in 20 districts of Bengal and Assam 
Most of these schools are intended for and are 
attended mainly by the backward classes Of the 
total number of children both boys and girls 
receiving tuition in these school' viz, 10 274 the 
luigcst number o 583 come from the Nainasudra 
(ommunitj and the next largest number 2 
from the Muhammadan community This is a 
significant fact 7 he Muhammadan and Naina 
sudra cultivators constitute the backbone of the 
village population of Bengal especially in the 
Eastern districts of the province aud the Society 
always measures its success bv the closonesa of its 
contact with the real children of the soil 
Amongst pupils from the so called backward 
classes, the next in order of numerical strength 
are 1 odes (90S) Muchis or ohawars (07b) and 
kapalis (o03) 

The resources of the Society being limited its 
efforts have up to the preoca b an directed almost 
solely towards the spread of education among 
village people, and possiblj for many i ears to 
come this will continue to be its mam work 
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A Vice Chancellor on Varieties of 
Education 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jloti Sagar, Vice 
Chancellor of Delhi University, while recog 
nismg the need of technical and technological 
institutions does not join m the prevalent 
sweeping condemnation of our existing 
Universities He observes in his convocation 
address — 

It is high time to reconsider the entire scope 
of University education in India and to make it 
conform to the rapidly changing conditions of the 
country and the "rowing stress of competition in 
every path of I fe There is 3 demand everwhero 
for vocational and technical education It is true 
that a number of technical and led nological 
institutions have been established m different parts 
of the country but it is Celt that the r scope is 
not sufficiently comprehensive and thei have not 
materially helped in solving the problem of the 
uaemplovment of our edicatea jounc men 

At the same time. I have no sympathv with 
the sweeping condemnation of our existing Univer 
s ties by a certan section of our critics Whatever 
the defects of our Universities it cannot be denied 
for a moment that some of the greatest names in 
modern India stand on the rolls of Indian Lniver 
sities With no lack of famous men among the 
graduates of Indian Univera lies it is unfair to 
de ignate them as failures 


Racial Discrimination on Indian Railways 

The presidential address delivered by Rai 
Saheb Chandrika Prasad a at the seventh 
session of the All India Trade Union Congress 
held at Delhi is replete with information of 
absorbing interest Justice cannot be done 
to it in a brief note We intend to turn 
to it again In the meantime we shall make 
a brief reference to the position of Indiana 
in the state railway service a* brought to 
light in it 

Europeans and Anglo- Indans who were 1142 
per cent among the total pop ilatiou of literates 
in thp JSngJLoJj .laiwmae’.e tn Jxidu- held r>63 per 
cent of the appo ntmmts [of the upper subordinate 
«tiff drawing Its oO and over on the twelve 
state railways] in 19°4 and 7346 per cent of the 
appointments in 19' , o whereas Muslims and non 
Muslims, who were S3 o7 percent in the same 
pop ilation of literates in Engli h had 24 32 and 
-G.o4 per cent of those appointments re^pec ivelj 
in the two years. 

Tho details of the Gazetted Officers on 
31st Much 1920, show that 734 percent of 
them were Europeans 14 3 Hindus 2.7 
Muslim*, and 9 1» other classes In India tho 
minimum and maximum railway salaries 
sto in tbo ratio 1 444 m Japan 1 22 in China 
1 32 , in Germany 1 II , m Franco 1 


22 in Denmark 1 6 and so on In no 
country do the lower officials get such 
cruelly inadequate salaries and the pampered 
high official* such fat pay as in ludia 


Number of H.gh Schools in Bengal 

In his report on public instruction in 
Bengal for the yoar 192o 26 the Director Mr 
Oaten observes At the risk of being ac 
cased of being an opponent of educational 
expansion one must emphasise the fact that 
tbero are too many h gh schools in Bengal 
iVo do not agree It is not that the high 
schools are too many it is the primary 
schools which are too few And money is 
required for improving both 


Mr G D Birla on Indian Mercantile 
Marine 


In the course of the statement mado to 
the Hon ble Sir George Rainey Commerce 
Member Government of India on behalf of 
the committee of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce on 13th April Mr G D Birla 
said — 


The Committee of the Chamber a\e grieved to 
find that no action has been taken by the Govern 
ment of India to carry out the recommendations 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee even 
Hough three long years have elapsed smeo the date 
of the publication of their report Tho Committee 
are still more amazed at Farl 11 intertons recent 
statement m the Bouse of Commons to the effect 
that the GoverOmen* of India ar opposed to the re 
commendations of the Mercantile Marine Committee 
regarding the reservation of coastal trade to Ind an 
Shipp n" It has been urged on behalf of the 
Government that the reservaton of the coast ng 
trade introduces the principle of Flag discnmina 
tion But the International Shipping Conference 
which represents the leading shipowners of all the 
important roantime countries of the world twog 
jusm an -clear tenns that ibe fms&gfe zif Jslssy 
discrimination did not affect the right of any 
country to reserve its coasting trade to the nation 
al bottoms It is therefore difficult to appreciate 
the objection levelled aga nst a proposal of re- 
servation of coastal trade to indigenous shipping on 
the ground of Flag discrimination The fact that 
the principle of Flag discrimination is not applica 
ble to the coasting trade of a country is further 
recosmi ed by a recent treaty reported beta ecu 
Great Britain and Greece, admitting the ncht of 
Greece to reserve her coasting trade. 

As a sharp contract as , « were to the dilaton 
ness on the part of the Government in enrourag 

m l.J„ a, r ) s? an . spQ i t . 33 above, we have of late 
witnessed the expedition with which tho Govern 
men t havetaken steps m regard to the Road Transport 
problem 3 Committee of the Chamber see no 
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i r ^S2, w kj\ a , s H^ 0Ct , °{ su ch supreme national 

shSel°“yto^r BSh d betllUS unIlecessanly 

Mr Birla’s contention is unanswerable 


Girls’ Education in Bengal 

Hindus in Bengal think that they are 
more progressive aud enlightened than Musal 
mans We are not going to examine this 
claim in all spheres of life But so far as 
the education of girls and women parti 
cularly io the elementary stage is concerned, 
tue following figures do not support the 
Hindu claim — 

On thu 31st of March 1926 the number 
01 girls at school in Bengal were 332099 
137 OoO were Hindus and 
Jit Muhammadans the rest came from 
other communities. The Muhammadan pupils 
outnumbered the Hindu by 50 u27 

Unrecognised schools for girls which 

numbered 254 during the year under review- 
had an enrolment of 6588 pupils— 2876 
being Hindus 3412 Muhammadans and 300 
belonging to other communities The number 
oi uuhamraadao pupils increased by 5Vt 
percent , that of the Hindu pupils by 
oV* per cent 3 

Hindu parents and guardians are evident 

l L i D0t i doiD , g their dut 7 to their daughters 
and girl wards properly 


Roumama etc and exchanges have been organised 
between the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Hesearch in London and institutions at Athens, 
Dornat Vienna etc. 

The general organisation of intellectual life has 
been promoted by the formation of a number of 
national committees for intellectual co-operation 
working closely in touch with tho International 
Committee, and twenty are now in existence. 

We are not aware that any enquiry into 
the conditions of intellectual life m India 
has been made by the League or any mono 
graph on India published India s intellec 
tual life has been affected through 

economic conditions brought about by 
British rule But the League has not 
brought assistance to India India needs 
books more than any Western countries 
So it is a cruel joke that whilst books were 
sent fiom India none have been sent to 
India Phenomenally illiterate as India is 
sho requires scholarships more than Austria 
or any European country and she pays tho 
League much more than Austria, much more 
m fact than any European country except 
gntan France, Italy and, recently, Germany 
out India has not been given any scholar 
«hips Publication* too, of all descriptions India 
requires more than the Polish Academy and 
tho other institutions named but none have 
been given to her No exchange has been 
organised with any department and wstitu 
tion in India. And, lastly, no national 
committee has been formed in India 


League of Nations ‘Intellectual 
Co operation” 

A pamphlet published by tho Information 
bcct.on of the League of Nations states — 

c !* 0 i c f work has been necessary 
ite ,h f Kt h *»ifi ,ted fuD . d u S of the Committee One of 
pnmniT was , ,ho institution of a cencral 

‘“1° ! he conditions of intellectual life in 
^ a , BCr V f 7 of monographs has 

U ,'® f? bject Ltrorts WC 1 G made lo 
life w , ’bose nations whose intellectual 

U ns f 0014:41 l V° URh economic condi 

micl miiiS ^? ro . ma<J o t0 uuiversities. acade- 
hn^,^ lcties throughout the world to 
Smn ? 01 h 00 *. 3 and scientific 

resroodod „ aiKe ? u m ,>cr of institutions 

lan 5° India from .'menca. leg 

mfts trade 1 v tL r° ,hose ,D nccd of them and 
d^aneso. mrnm.Ucs made it 

!?i M S 2 TS »"• th. 


The Mandate System 

., '? ie folIo 7 , °? information is supplied by 
re Pamphlet on mandates 

about the different classes of mandates — 

is LuSd in ^ r *Jti a>ldales ~ Tbl8 f ype of Mandate 

0? Inf PaShne) 1 

th ” “SnSTS 1 


this , s Jna is used throughout 

mis pampi let to designate thn \ihnle nf the 
IT™"? unlcrK ,! mandat l.Jkf" 
1 *riwfia mandated 1cm 

fnnr^lSrst mSln' D J“* “ d ""l St IX 
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jertain measure of self government while at the 
vamo timo obi ged to accept the assistance 
g veu to them by the Mandatory in the selection 
ot which, the wishes of the peoples mast be the 
principal consideration 

2 The D ' Mandates -ior the territories in this 
cat e^ on (comprising the Cameroons Tcgoland 
and tanner German East Africa! it is recognised 
that self goiernme it uoutd he impossible and 
that Uie Mandatory must !>e responsible fo“ 
their administration This administration - must 
however bo earned out for the benefit of 
the native communities and with due respect 
for the interests of the other Members of 
the League of Nations. Arti lo imposes certain 
conditions which must be fulfilled by the Manila 
dory t reedom of conscience and rel „ on subject 
only to the maintenance o' public order and morals 
aro to be guaranteed abuses sucli as the stave 
trade, arra3 traffic, and the lijuor traffi are to 
be prohibited The establishment of fortilicat ons 
or mihurv or nivel bis 3 and of military training 
of the Datives for other than police purposes and 
the defence of tho territory are to be prevented 
canal opportunities for tho trade and commerce of 
other Members of the League are to be secured 


3 The G Mandates —The third group of 
territories (South West Africa and tho former 
German possessions in the Pacific) are to be ad 
ministered under the laws of tho Mandatory as 
integral portions of it3 territory r lbject to the 
same safeguards as apply to the D Mandates m 
the interests of tho indigenous population The 
distmc ion in the method of admini'vtration is made 
I n accordance with the Covenant) on a© ount ot 
the sparseness of the population or their small 
nimber3 their remoteness from the centres of 
utilisation their geographical contigiify to the 
territory of the Mandatory or other circumstances 


All the world except the mandatories 
know how the existence of Syria for instance 
as an independent nation has been recog 
nised and how admioistralno advice and 
assistance were showered on the Syrians 
from aeroplanes and machine gun* etc in 
the shape of bombs bullets and shell* 1 


Negro slaves and their descendants haio 
produced in America distinguished men in 
all waits ot life though they did not get 
full facilities for education and they enjoy 
the franchise too In South Africa, in some 
regions the natives havo some hinds of fran 
chise Those facts are enough to show that 
it is the height of racial arrogance and 
impertinence to assume and assert that self 
government would bo impossible in any 
particulars regions m Africa. 

If the “C mandates are to bo adraiuistered 
by a mandatory as integral portions of its 
territory why use the word mandate at all 2 
Why not use the brutally frank but honest 
word “conquest i 


If the B and C class mandates aro 
to be administered for the benefit ot the 1 
native inhabitants of tho territories fhe 
League ought to lay»it down as one of the 
obligatory conditions that agricultural and 
industrial schools, along with thoso for 
general elementary education » must be 
established and maintained in every village 
and town of tho mandated territories 


Indians and the Air Force 

Replying to a question from Hr Georgo 
Lansbury Earl Winterton said in the British 
bouse ot commons that Indians, were not 
recruitel for tho commissioned ranks of tho 
Royal Artillery or the Royal Air forco 
wherei er serving What moro ju*t and 
natural ’ Hero is free and compulsory 
universal education m ahnnsa 1 


Professor Radhakrishnan’s Presidential 
Address 

professor b Radhaknshnan a address as 
president of tho All Bengal College and 
University Teachers Association has deserved 
ly received attention all over India His 
criticism of the educational policy of the 
Government cannot bo calle 1 unfair Savs 
ho — 


Tho educational policy of the Government has 
been restricted in a in and scope Wh le t has 
succeeded in training men into effle ent but 
docile tool 3 of an external authority it ha3 not 
lie) pod them to become self respe t ng cit z^ns of a 
free natioo Love of one s native land is the 
basis of all progress. This principle is recmzmsnt 
m all countries But in our unfortunate coiuVry 
it is the other way A conquered race feela its 
heart siok It loses hope courage and confidence 
Our political subjection carries with it the 
suggestion that we cannot consider ourselves 
the equals of free nations Indian history is 
taught to impress on ns the one le?soa that 
India has failed The worst form of bondire 
“'I"*® 1 despair and dejection wh ch ereeos on 
debated peoples, breeding m them loss of fa th m 
themselves The aim of true od icatiou should bo 
to keen alive the spark of national pride 

a tf a£i arv iTrstS 
Ti«ss ’Vs.nsr J-S&rar 
ass? s «„ te is 01 ^ s; 
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j The difficulty of developing the idea of 
nationhood in the vast population of India 
including as it does a multitude of diverse races 
castes and creeds is great but it is not ini 
po«oiHe It has not been * tried The American 
schools are highly successful in Americanizing 
heterogeneous European elements that flock into 
the Lmted »State3 year after j ear There is 
no reason why we should not succeed in this 
task if our schools and colleges focus- the 
emotions of our youth on the national 
ideal if they imbue our young men with 
a fixed determination to be content with 
nothin,, le s than control over their own 
destinies and a burning passion to remove the 
conditions which prevent the realisation of this 
ideal Thev must sternly silence all sectional ten 
dencica and foster opportunities for developin'* the 
sense of unity and feeling that wo are all parts 
of a whole destined to swim or sink together 
When we aro all \oyaamg in one vessel we can 
not hope to keep afloat or win through to port 
it there t o mutiny aboard or if one man 3 hand 
13 turned against another s Communal warf? re is 
another name for national suicide 

His complaint that state support for 
scientific studies is meagre is true Nor 
can it bo «aid that, with a few exceptions 
our rich men havo given liberally for such 
studies let, it cannot be denied that 

Sc once wo* not neglected in the vigorous days 
oflniia. India was not backward in mathematics 
and nstronomv chemistry ami medicine and the 
, ^ hC Ti of 2 h r“ c ? 1 knowledge-practised m ancient 
times. The re cntiho achievements came to a halt 
somewhere about the thirteenth century In recent 
y-ears we havo iccoveiwj much lo-t ground thanks 
to the workers of the University Colley of Scicnco 
among r there. May I m this connection ofTer 
our f 1 citations to Dr Meghnad Saha who ha 3 been 
and , th0 Exccutivo 
Li ,l T , i 0 i al u b0< ; , , clr . f 9. r ad “«sion to its 
I p p » T i hat i ll J e Uoy } 1 Soci Jy, should havo 
n p>n«*»llz* h cheat award on In liaa scientists 
l Ji^ .i ,D , tho . m '*k | o- or new scientific know- 

ledge the work of our men is deemed worthy of 
* onlics who aro not ortlinanlv 

of th . work 1 l l nl a ,nr In , ltaa U,cnt hilo muth 

SI V 1 ,i 0rk , 1 teing done m our University is 
<! J b til order the i, neral level w low and tho 
UMTOt,r rt (or bucatl(ic sta hc3 u by no means 

\\ n aro pleased that Prof Radhaknshnnn 
lias declared himself in favour of University 


reform We do not make a grievance of it 
that bis reforming zeal should have manifested 
itself now, instead of about half a dozen 
years ago Philosophers have as much 
right to be prudent as other people 

On this subject, he is not in favour of 
slavishly following the reocmmenditions of 
the Sadler Commission Says he 

W hile a great and progressive University should 
be in active touch with the life of tho nation we 
have to remember that it exists primarily for the 
advancement of learning and research, It should 
therefore consist of a decided majority oE academic 
representatives Thev will be quite competent to 
deal with administrative questions The idea that 
academic men are not suited for administrative 
work is peculiar to our country So far as I know 
the Universities of Great Britain and America are 
controlled by academic men I am afraid that the 
l-ourt, if constituted so as to include every important 
element of the public opinion of the areas which 
the university serves will become a ceremonial 
body where discussions will be of an unpractical 
hile the Senate should include a few 
representatives of tho public at large it should not 
mt0 a durbar Even in tho present 
ni aril i 1,0 nc grille men for whom a 
ItS.'s™?. 1 !? ' e y ow sh}|» is a mark of distinction or 
f£?V t n ‘ ll< ?, a of .Public importance. Thev do not 
».i Uen l 1S0ke . s about academic alTaira Int 
attend annual meetings to favoir a frrend or resist 
a .” va L, f, 3 , a corporation of learning the Univa- 
cxperts? U J “uder tho authoritative direction of 

Prof Radhakrishoan has put his caso 
io as cogent a way a3 lie could What 1 o has 
said of tho claims of academic men is 
theoretically quito true It is also truothat a 
benato should not bo degraded into a durbar 
\ o hopo, therefore, that ho will suggest somo 
means by winch academic meu liko thOsO 
members of tho Calcutta postgraduate depart 
ments who on a recont occasion convoked tho 
Howrah station platform into a durbar hall 
may be excluded from his proposed senate 
And i3 it tho special failing of non academic 
men iUodo to attend meeting, to favour a 
friend or resist a m a! ’ / 


-• te cLtefn SSTriLSL-— w 
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(RABINDRANATH TAGORE : THE MAN AND THE POET 


S TRONG m the human heart is the desire 
to claim kinship as between man and 
r % “ aD \ “etweoa the man standing in the 
tuck and the man standing apart on “n 
mmnence which others may not share with 
menWtL 1 . lhl3 . huraan feeling and not 

Se dLra f Tr Ur L ° f i Cl i ri05, l r that stimulates 
SSnlSffi.l knowledge about the personal 

Err fn™ / sreat mea and '™men The 
with /hT? 0f , c V ri0S1 Jy 15 usually satisfied 
„ knowledge of such important events 

but T"* *“? d doffiu S oi a r °y al hat 
but men desire to know of tho ways of men 

but .n™ E ereat ^ th0 accident of birth 
mftof ? e 1 1 , rowa Personal right, the rare 

there ic BetwetQ 8,1 meo 

comnion l fr H 0nd of , a COmmon humanity 
nitnoa frailties and a common mortality 

fcdhL. k° SOtUO maa toners abore hl» 
S, because ho happens to fcavo been 
touched by the magic wand of genius, men 
™fnf t V SSUre .ttwjfrtw ‘bat hois still 
hi » . fhem, unliko them in somo respects 
DLl 'cry like them in others. 

Of the millions that come and go m the 
never ending procession of life and death 
ine world retains no trace a pinch of 
'i'™, "d* handful of dust there, 
dust unte dust* The earth covets the natue- 
less legion with the mantle ot oblivion Not 
f" “»"* “ J «•!"■ out ot thts mas. o[ 
vanistuug humanity, <omo one lca-ea behind 
him somo living thought some deathle-s 
“ c .“; sc * creation of b*auty that does 

uot die. that eludes tho death grip of tune, 
m«,E U S '“ lhrobs '" th llIa through the 
deS.h S M c “'" ,e3 ' The t»o in easily 
iS h 7 ‘fa 0 nh0 s °*“ •*>» "or of 
•deiLl ‘n achievement that does not 
depatt It is of such a man that wo 


Bt NAGENDRANATIf GUPTA 


wondenogfy ask what manner of man was 
this that lived and died as other mcnT and 
yet is living still, deathless iu death “ 

If it were not for the heritage left by 
l“t”»nty would be poor mdeed 
with the sUrlc poverty ol a barren and 
and past, a flat and tinslimulatiu** present 
and , future without promise S H eJo m 
India millions who look upon Rama as 
an incarnation of God and utter his nnmr> 

living and dying are barely cousc ous of 
what they owe to tho Ilisht who composed 1 
the Ramayana Those who speak of tS 
principal eharaclcrs in this sublimsst ol erne 
as mere myths do not understand that to a 
wholo nation Rama is as real as the 
lion of the deity many Htstay m 

a thing of yesterday and most of the grea 

things happened long before history fame 
to be wntten The Ramayana is not merely 
a book lo be read at leisure and to be vat 
back on tbe shelf but it has been for in™ 
year, than history can count an importS 
patt of the spiritual pabulum of one of fhn 
most ancient races of tho world. R«„ 
stratum of Hindu society is nmetr » ^ 
through and through by th? im De Eg , * ed 
of tho story of the RamayS ““jg? 
intensely human m Ins trials and suffrnE’ 
is an avatar whose divi n ,| y has nevrr Tf* 
questioned Sita, whose l/e-story 5? 
drawn tragedy is the ‘ideal of all m m. Ju *7 
for all time Year after year th#* 1 _^° man bood 
of the Ramayana bring* home to thft°°t£ *5 
of the humblest Hindu its 
its idealism and its lofty teaching . P j U, 0s > 
but for the Rishi bard \almiki Aud yet 
have been no Ramay^ « W0Qld 

characters which are as immnr+*l° ae t!l0 
Beyond whs, is £ fij - 
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we know nothing about this earliest and 
greatest of poets Whit again does the 
world know about Kalidasa the master singer 
who saw and depicted beauty as no other 
poet has done, before or since ? The man 
however great, passes indistinguishable from 
the herd , bis work it it beats the hall mark 
of immortality endures 

And hence this human and normal 
interest iu the latest Indian poet whose 
fame encompasses th« world to day whose 
name is on every lip and whose likeness is 
to be found in a hundred thousand homes 
m every country in the world No modern 
poet has ever attained such fame as has 
come to Rabindranath Tagore There is 
scarcely any language in the world in wmch 
somo of his works have not been translated 
there is hardly any important city in the 
world in which bis figure has not been seen 
and his voice has not been heard He has 
moved as a classic writer whose place among 
the immortals is already assured And 
everywhere men and women have waxed 
enthusiastic over the dignity and fascination 
of his personality This is the appeal of 
the man to his fellow men as distinguished 
from the impersonal appeal of genius apart 
from the man and unrestricted by limitations 
of time A great man of genius may bo 
phjsicallj unattractive but in tbo case of 
this Bengali poet naturo has been bountiful 
inside and out, and tbe distinction of tbo 
man is as remarkable as tho genius of the 
poet is great As ho appears to-day with 
iho fino lineaments of his face and his 
silver locks, 11 owing beard and wonderful 
eyes ho resembles a Risbi stopping out of a 
sylvan glado m ancient Aryavarta or a 
patriarch full of wisdom moving in tho 
srgfiiof Gotf I can recaiV dim as do footed 
when ho "as just twenty years of age 
slender talk with Ins black hair curling 
down to bis waist Ho was fairly famous 
even then as a poet and an elegant proso- 
wntcr I remember an eminent Bengali 
writer* who died several years ago then 
wrote about Rabindranath. Tagoro predicting 
a great future for Inra but warmog him 
against being earned away by tbo plaudits 
of tho public. It was a rhetorical effusion 
addres cd to Brother Handclap ( ot$ 
and entreating tho said brother 
not to turn Rabindranath s head by oxcessivo 

• \kshay Chandra & rear 


demonstrations of goodwill I wonder what 
this writer would have thought if he baa 
been living to day and had been an eye- 
witness to the world wide homage that has 
been tbe guerdon of the poet Brother 
Handclap has not succeeded in doing much 
damage to Rabindranath As a matter of 
fact an answer to this writer was anhci 
pated is one of the early songs of the 
poet — 

-awft fa C?<|| \ 13 ^tsteft 
w«tl «t fa* 

* * * 

« 3 ^i®, cf ^r«i 
t* T?tt3 bits qMt* *im 

Have 1 come into the world as a beggar for 
fame to w n handclaps by stringing words to- 
gether ’ Who will aw ate to-day who will wotk 
who wants to wipe out the shame ot w 
Mother 9 

A few years later Bankun Chandiit 
Chatterji then the greatest writer in Bengali 
literature suggested to Rabindranath that 
he should write an epic poem to establish 
his reputation as a poet The roply came 
after some timo in some beautiful jjoe* 
addressed to the poet s Muse ns his beloved 

*i S6W 

fiw HR — 

c&t 5 ! scents 
fa fades 
Mi *iS 
• 3 i 

*ttWI M* 

T,W 

*1[* *1H 1 

1 bad a mind to enter the lists for the* 
composition of an emc poem but I do not know 
when my fancy struck jour posting boughs *0® 
broke into a thousand songs Owing to that un 
exacted accident 11 o epic poem shattered 
atoms is lying at jour feet. 

Near’y fifty years of comradeship 
constitute somo slight claim to an Ultima"! 
knowledge of a mans natuie though I 
uot so presumptuous as to imagine that it is of 
any advantage m measuring tho poet s genin' 5 . 
His works aro accessible to all readers and 
competent critics either in tho original or m 
translations and aro already a part of the 
literature of tbo world Still I hato tb<?- 
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memory of having listened to many poems 
and songs fresh from the pen of the poet and 
recited or sung in his matchless voice, of 
many intimate rambles in the flower strewn 
fields of literature, of wide ranges of conver- 
sation Many of the friends who forgathered 
with us are no more, and as the snnset of 
life is coming on apace, the lengthening 
shadow' of the past aro receding in the 
distance behind us The years that have 
brought much faroo for Rabindranath have 
also brought him many sorrows domestic 
bereavements of which the world knows 
nought. 

Of school and university education 

Rabindranath has bad no share As 3 bov be 
.attended school for a veiy short time but 
his delicate and sensitive nature rebelled 
•against the thoughtless indiscrimination which 
passes for discipline , neither was the 

companionship of the average school boy to 
his liking He shook the dust of the school 
■from his feet after a brief experience but at 
home he was a careful and diligent stadeot 
and he began composing poetry at a very 
early age. He went to England as a young 
lad, but he did not attempt to qualify either 
lor the Indian Civil Service or the Bar He 
read however, for some time with Mr Henry 
Jlorley, who was much struck by the elegauce 
and accuracy of Rabindranath b English 
composition During bis sojourn in England 
Rabindranath used to write Bengali letter* 
which were published descriptive of his 
English experiences For a lad in his teens 
tbo descriptions were remarkably vivid and 
showed considerable powers of observation 
On his return to India two things were notice 
able ho was entirely unaffected by lus visit 
to England in his ways of living He never 
put on the European dress and acquired no 
European habits. The other thing was that 
in spite of his undoubted command over the 
English language and his extensile reading 
of hngli'h literature he raiely wrote English 
AH his literary work and even his corres- 
pondence was done in Bingah Until be 
began translating his own poems ho bad 
made no serious attempt to write in English 
and now by Ins translations, his lectures 
-aod his letters he ranks as a great original 
English writer 

If genius is a capacity for taking infinite 
pains and bard and sustained, work, the 
Indian poet has amply demonstrated it by his 
unswerving devotion io literature Of course 
sthe original 'paii must be there, for it is absurd 


to contend that genius is latent m eveTy man 
and can be brought out by unremitting toil 
You cannot delve down into the bowels of 
the earth any where at random to find a 
precious stone Our poet has fed the flame 
of his genius steadily and loyally, and the 
light that he has kindled has penetrated as 
a gentle and illuminating radiance to the 
remotest corners of the earlh Poetry, drama 
and fiction have been enriched by his 
contributions and ho has shed fresh Iu«tre 
upon various departments of human thought 
Nor has he been heedless to the call of his 
country, though his temperament is unsuifed 
for the dm and jar of practical politics He 
presided once over a political conference and 
delivered a profoundly thoughtful address in 
Bengali When BeDgal was embittered by 
the paitition of that Province and feeling 
ran high the heart of tbo poet patriot was 
deeply stirred and the songs he then composed 
were sung everywhere at pabhc meetings 
and in processions by prisoners m prison 
vans and prison cells by women m the home 
and by boys in the streets Two or three 
years later Rabindranath narrowly escaped 
having a signal political distinction conferred 
upon him by the Government of Bengal He 
bad read a certain paper m Bengali at a 
crowded meeting in Calcutta and it was 
published in the usual course Shortly after 
wards he received an official letter from Air 
Chief Secretary Macpherson conveying the 
warning of tbo Bengal Government against 
what was considered a seditious speech The 
Government stayed their hand so far that they 
did not forthright launch 1 prosecution 
Rabindranath told me that he sent no reply 
to this letter but though this little incident 
is not generally known it is welt worth being 
recorded as the first official appreciation in 
India of the Indian poet For some time the 
school established and maintained by 
Rabindranath at Bolpur and now known all 
over the civilised world as Visvabharah was 
under grave suspicion as a hotbed of 
sedition It was a fair and accurate index 
of the working of the official mind in India 
A few more years passed and tbe Nobel 
Prize for Literature was awarded to Rabiudra 
nath Tagore How did thifl come about ? The 
panels which make the selections for the 
award o( the various Nobel prizes are 

constituted of men who know nothing about 
the language m which the works of tbo 
Indian poet are written It is contemptuous 
ly designated an Indian provincial vernacular 
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language, as if every living language in the 
world is not the vernacular and the mother- 
tongue of some people English may be a 
classical language, but we have not heard that 
the vernacular of England is Hebrew * All 
that the judges had before them was a tbiu 
volume in which the poet bad rendered into 
English a few of Ins original poems in 
Bengali It was not a metrical translation, 
but the spirit aud soul of poetry were to 
bo fouod in the marvellously musical and 
rhythmical lines They disclosed a hitherto 
unrevealed subtlety of fascination in the 
English language with delicate nuances of 
the poets own touch Even so the judges 
could have scarcely realised that m going 
so far east as India and making a selection 
from a race ruled by a nation iu Earope they 
were conferring a great honour upon tho 
Nobel Prize itself, for in the list of Nobel 
prizemen no name stands higher to day than 
that of Rabindranath Tagore 

A large and influential deputation from 
Calcutta waited upon the poet at Bolpur in 
his country home, well named the Abode of 
Peace ( 4 lt1% ) to congratulate lum ou 

his having been awarded the Nobel Prize 
In his reply the poet spoke with a shade of 
bitterness Was not all his work done in 
his own countiy and were not his books 
accessible to all readers m Bengal ? Iho'e 
that had given him tho Nobel prize had only 
seen a few of his poems m translation 
and did not know a word of the language in 
which they were originally written The poet 
was right,* for was it not humiliating that 
his countrymen in Bengal should have waited 
for the recognition of his genius to have 
come home all the way round from Europe ? 
In the introduction, written about this time, 
to his valuable work, U A Study of Indo-Aryau 
Civilisation Mr Havell writes — ‘If Angto- 
Indn or the Calcutta University had awarded 
a prize for literature open to tha world 
neither would, have discovered a Bengali poet ’ f 
Unfortunately, it is a besett ng weakness of 
onr people that they see through other people’s 
eyes and cannot always appreciate worth 

* This is not the place to enter into a discussion on 
this point hut we have always felt that the poet 
^i-,? ot r 'Sht as his genius had received 
S ei f, and unprecedented recognition in Bengal 
aw ard of the Nobel Prize to him —Editor, 
1 '‘( Modern Renew 

rant have only proved how entirely igno- 

« I a ^ la an . d the Calcutta University were 
ft5; a tr nof her greatest h° et —-Editor 


for it3 own sale If a man gets a good 
Government job or some trumpery titles, there 
is an epidemic of entertainments in his 
honour and he is acclaimed as a hero so lonff 
as tho novelty of his distinction last* If not 
widely popular, tho name of Rabindranath 
was a household word m Bengal oven before 
tho Nobel Prize was conferred upon him His 
poems aud specially bis songs were known 
everywhere acd there was not a 6ingle Bengali 
homo in which his songs wero not snog 
Tho most striking tribute is that of imitation 
and this has been rendered to him in 
abounding measure, for there is hardly any 
Bengali wnter of verso who has not imitated 
Rabindranath’s language, his metrical origin- 
ality and versatility and his unmistakeable 
distinction though of course the supremacy 
of the Master remains undisputed^ 
■When ho was fifty years of age, his 
educated countrymen of Bengal maau 
bun a public presentation in tho Town Hall 
of Calcutta, an honour which has not been 
shown to any other Bengali writer More- 
over, has it often happened that full and 
adequate appreciation has come to a great 
water or a great man of genius in his own 
life tune ? Such a man lives in advance or 
his times and it takes time for later genera- 
tions to arrive at a proper understanding - 
of him The world was not always the hnge- 
"ounding board and the rounded whispering: 
gallery it is to day and great books wero 
written without the world hailing them a» 
important literary events Was not William 
Shakespeare an obscure individual in his 
life time, and he lived only a little over three- 
hundred years ago ? 

The Nobel prize looms large m the world s 
estimation and *yet one wonders whether a 
money prize is the best tribute to genius. 
For a struggling author the pr zo is a con- 
siderable sum of money and Rabindranath 
himself ha 5 : received letteis inquiring how 
the Swedish prize for literature may be won 
But while it is only about eight thousand 
pounds of English money, a heavy-weight" 
boxing champion may earn a prize of eight 
hundred thousand dollars by having his head 
and face mashed into pulp 1 Rabindranath 
himself kept no part of the Nobel Puzo 
money for his own use but handed over the 
whole amount to the Visvabharati Literary- 
giants like the late Anatole France and 
George Bernard Shaw have refused to retain 
the money of the Nobel Prize for their 
personal use But the present age is ruled. 
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by the almighty dollar and the greatest 
writers are those whose books are considered 
the best sellers in the market Judged oven 
by tins standard Rabindranath easily holds 
the first place, for a singlo German firm has 
sold fire million copies o! some ot his books 
To borrow a phrase from the turf, it is the 
best stayer that wins a racS, and the life of 
a book is to be measured not by its vogue 
for a season but by its passing the ordeal 
of time 

What detracts greatly from the intrinsic 
value of the Nobel Prize is that it 19 an 
annual award How is it possible to dis- 
cover a great name in literature every vear 
when a century may pass without producing 
a really gieat writer ’ Consequently, the 
prize has frequently to be given to mediocre 
writers whose reputation eannot be enhanced 
by any prize It is somewhat like the 
appointment of a poet laureate in England 
What great names besides those of Tennyson 
and Wordsworth are to be found in the list 
of English laureates? The royal seal and sign 
manual can create ministers and governors 
butnotapoetwho fills his place by right divine 
and holds a commission frcm God Himself 
Lord Dewar a master of epigram and per 
haps the wittie‘t living after dinner speaker 
recently said at a dinner of an Institute of 
Painters in London. “Poets are born— and 
not paid ” This fine epigram was garnished 
with a story about the present English Poet 
Laureate, who refused to give the press 
reporters an interview when he happened to 
be in Amenca some time ago The next 
mornmg tbo New York papers came out with 
the attractive headline, “The Kings Canary 
Won t Chirp' ' Tbo King’s canary is some- 
times only a house sparrow faked to look 
like a canary, but its chirp gives it away 
Nor can a gift of money add to a poets 
reputation Honey is here today and gone 
tomorrow, and has, no element of stability. 
Therefore, in ancient Rome they crowned 
the poet and the man of genius with 
the laurel crown, a handful of ever- 
green leaves, emblematic of the freshness and 
immortality of fame It could be had for 
the mere plucking bnt not all the gold m 
the world can produce a single leaf of laurel 
AmoDg tbo messages of congratulations 
received by the Indian poet there was one 
of genutno respect aad homage from the late 
Hr E S Hontago, then (Joder Secretary and 
afterwards Secretary of State for India At 
the next distribution of honours Rabindra- 


nath received a knighthood Thera raay or 
may not bo some connection between these 
two incidents, but it is a speculation of no 
interest All that has to bo noted is that 
the Government of the country displayed an 
interest in the poet on two occasions first, 
when they threatened him as a purveyor of 
sedition and the next tioio when they con- 
ferred upou him a knighthood in the wake 
of the Nobel prize This is not the end of 
the story, for there is a glorious sequel to 
it "When the Punjab lay prostrate under 
the iron heel of martial law, bruised, bleeding, 
outraged and martyred, tbo great patriot 
bcnit of Rabindranath went out vn throbbing 
sympathy to his stricken countrymen in that 
province, and he cast away from him, in 
indignant protest, the knighthood with which 
he had been honoured The letter that he 
wrote to Lord Chelmsford on that occasion 
will remain a historical and human document 
of a lofty and dignified protest couched m 
language of singular force and eloqnence 
And his decision has been accepted without 
question throughout the world, for no one 
now thinks of addressing him as a knight 
What an object lesson for many of our 
countrymen who cling to their petty titles 
aud blazon them on their door fronts ' By 
surrendering his title Rabindranath flung 
down bis gauntlet as a challenge ts oppression 
and it was a deed more truly knightly than 
the breaking of a lance in a joust of arms 
At d fferent times it has beeu the privilege 
of genius to disregard the conventions of 
social life aud to live amidst picturesque, 
bizarro surroundings Bat the blaudishmeuts 
of Bohemia have never had the slightest 
attraction for Rabindranath Tagoro In his 
hermitage of peace surrounded by the young 
Brahraachan scholars of tho Visvabharati, 
the teachers and learned wen from distant 
lands he has brought back the atmosphere 
of the open air teaching of tho ancient 
Aryans At Bnlpur he is revered and 
addressed as Gurudeva just as the Rishis 
aud teachers of ancient India were addressed, 
by their disciples To such of our country- 
men as delight in the garb of the West and 
look upon England and Europe as the Hecca 
of their dreams a visit to Bolpur may prove 
something of a shock. Time and again, | 1 iq 
magnet of Rabindranaths personality has 
drawn famous and learned scholars of Europe 
to his academy During their stay these 
learned pundits from tho West discard the 
stiff and inelegant clothing 0 f Europe for tho 
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graceful raiment of Bengal But for Iho 
strange and humiliating obsession which is 
euphemistically called the cultural domination 
of Europe no thought would liavo over come 
to Indians of exchanging their own costumes 
for European clothing Thero is so littlo 
imagination and such lack of individual 
choico in the West that practically all turope 
and America have only a singlo kind of dre«s 
Apart from climatic suitability so far as 
western countries may bo concerned I can 
conceive of nothing moro inartistic than tho 
clothes of Europe with their close fit straight 
lines and sharp angle* making a man look 
like a rectangle set upon two straight lines. 

So great an authority as Thomas Alva Ed t son 
has condemned tho garments of Europe and 
America without reserve on tho ground that 
they cramp a man s movements and his life 
On the other hand most Indian costumes aro 
full of grace geuerou«ly fashioned giving 
free movement to tho limbs and falling m 
artistic curves and folds Theio is no moro 
attractive headdress anywhere than tho 
turban of the PuDjab no upper garment so 
■well proportioned or so suggestive of dignity 
as the robe worn in northern India, no 
costunio so wholly beautiful as that of Bengal, 
the chadai being an improvement on the 
Roman toga. The robes that Rabindranath 
himself wears when travelling in foreign 
lands are distinguished by originality and 
individuality There is probably no Iudian 
living who is jn deeper sympathy with the 
intellect of Europe or has better assimilated 
the finest literature of that continent but he 
has not made the mistake of accepting the 
husk for the kernel of European culture 
Does the Nobel prize afford an explanation 
of the wonderful reception accorded to 
Rabindranath Tagore in tho Wed and the 
Par East ? Rudyard Kipling the much 
belauded poet of the Empire is also a Nobel 
pnzeholder If he were to undertake a tour 
of th& world would he be acclaimed in the 
same manner as 11 e Indian poet ? For 
Rabindranath the Nobel prize has served as 
an introduction to the "West, hut that is all 
For the rest the Nobel prize has been of no 
moro n*e to him than his cad off knighthood 
From continent to continent country to 
country capital to capital he has passed as 
a vision of light East and West rendering 
J* 1 ™ th° obei'ance due to a world teacher 
It has been a royal progress and Rabindranath 
has moved like a king ay a king of hearts 
playing with wizard fingers upon the heart 


strings of tho nations. Tho great ones of the 
world havo vied with ono another in doing 
him all pos'iblo honour, learned aod intellectual 
men havo received bun as a leader and cider 
brother tho Universities havo opened wido 
their doors in scholastic welcome, men and 
women have jostled ono another for a sight 
of this poet and prophet from tho East Ha 
has lectured to crowded audiences m Fnglisb 
which was subsequently translated into tho local 
language. Ho ha3 recited his poems in the 
original Bengali to hushed houses which 
listened, without understanding tho words, 
to tho ronsic of bis tojco. In Chino tbo 
representative of tho dethroned Mancha 
dynasty presented him with an imperial 
robe Everywhere and in all lands ho has 
been greeted and acclaimed with an enthu 
siasm and a reverenco of which tho world 
bolds no parallel 

Sraco at tho moment wo aro concerned 
moro with tho man than with tho poet it 
may bo fittingly ask^d whether apart from 
his great gifts Rabindranath has any claim 
to greatness. Tho answer is, strip him or 
his God given dower of song oven a9 be* 
hini'elC has laid aside his man made titlo of 
distinction toko away from him his treasure 
of wisdom garnered dunug tho years and 
still ho is great— great in Ins lofty character 
great in tho blameless purity of his Ido 
great m his unquenchable lovo for tho land 
of Ins birth undeniably great in bis deep 
and earnest religiousness aud tho faith that 
uses as an incenso to his Maker As a mere 
man ho is an exemplar whom his country 
men, iu all reverence and all humiUty may 
well endeavour to follow 

As a poet Rabindranath has won wideV 
celebrity than any poet in his own lifetime 
His works or parts of them* are familiar to 
most readers in E rope Asia and America- 
Tho he'd translations in English are by 
himself and these have bpen translated i°tO 
other languages Critics, in Europe && 
America, almost without exception havO 
bestowed high praise on his writings, 
ranked him among the gieat poets oI 
the world Occasionally the critici'W l$ 
•shallow specially when the Indian 
poet has been compared to some European 
poet A comparison between two writers 
two different languages may have the merit 
of suggestion but it is not helpful to con 
structive criticism A critic who undertakes 
such a comianson mud satisfy 1 is reader^ 
that be has read both writers in tbo origin^ 
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■with full understanding I doubt whether 
an? European critic can make such an 
assertion in regard to the poetical writings 
o! Rabindranath Tagore. An English admirer, 
residing in India, of the poet claims to hare 
read him m the original Bengali and he 
considers the Indian writer in some respects 
superior to Victor Hugo He has not; how- 
ever, thought of comparing the poet to aoy 
English writer If an Indian cntic were to 
make such a comparison he should bo asked 
whether tie had read the works of Victor 
Hugo iu the original Preach Tho similarity 
between the trench and the Indian 
writer is in their versatility and range of 
creative genius. Both are masters of prose 
and verse, both are writers of prose fiction 
both have written dramatic and lyrical 
poetry, both are child lovers and bare 
tendered the homage of exquisite song to 
the sovereignty of childhood. There the 
comparison ends and it can be carried no 
further, because tho two writers belong to 
two widely divergent schools TonnysoD 
rightly called Victor Hugo Stormy Voice of 
France ’ The great French poet was Lord 
of human tears, but he was in bis element 
in the Sturm und Drang of nature and 
human passion* French of the French he 
smote and withered Napoleon Le Petit with 
the flail and fire of his scorn and his 
burning philippics in prose and ver»e 
He nicknamed Napoleon III the Little in 
contrast with Napoleon the Great The 
muse of the Ind an poet moves in the glory 
of early dawn and seeks the gathering 
shadows of evening She finds her pleasure 
not in the storm and stress but in the 
smiling beauties, of nature She haunts 
the moonlight and strays in the npo and 
waving corn She listen* to the voice of 
tho sandal scented wind from the south and 
knock* gently at the door of the human 
heart 

In the case of a great poet or writer 
contemporary judgment may not always be 
in agreement with the ultimate verdict of 
posterity A man standing close to the foot 
of a mountain cannot form a correct estimate 
of its height or its imposing position 
in the landscape Similarly, a certain 
perspective of tune 13 necessary for an 
accurate appreciation of a great original 
wnter or creative genius. But the faculty 
of criticism i a* grown with the development 
of literature and wo cannot expect the 
suspension of contemporay judgment in the 


case of any writer, great or small. That 
judgment as regards the Indian poet 
entirely gratifying aud will be endorsed by 
future generations of critic* Rich and 
varied as is tho output of Rabindranath s 
literary work he stands pre eminent as a 
lyric poet The world of readers outside 
his own province of Bengal knows him only 
through the medium of translations Poetry 
divides it*e!f easily into three main sections* 
epic dramatic and lyric the threo clearly 
demarcated and separated by wide stretches 
of time and the evolution of the human 
intellect Of these epic poetry is somewhat 
easy of translation because its essence is 
narrative borne lo*s is unavoidable in trio* 
lation but the outline* and central structure 
of aa epic can be retained even in a new 
language. Drama is more ditbcult but the 
excellent rendering* into English of the po verful 
Greek tragedies prove that the difficulties of 
translation are not insuperable A fine lyrical 
poem is the despair of the translator A 
great epic 1* fashioned in a Titanic mould of 
which a cast may bo taken A drama is a 
panoramic view of human naturo and may 
be copied But a beautiful lyric is a spark- 
ling little jewel of which every facet is 
carefully cut by the poet jeweller and its 
setting is the language 10 which it is composed 
Any duplication or imitation of such a gem. 
may prove to be mere paste To be fully 
appreciated a lyrical poem must be read in 
tho original with due understanding of the 
language in which it is written It is * 
compact and component whole from winch 
no part can bo separated from another The- 
words tho figures the metre are all wedded 
together Rabindranath has translated his 
poem* as no one else could have done but 
hov is it possible to convey in another 
language the grace, the metrical arrangement 
and tho musical harmony of the words of 
the original poems ? 

It can scarcely be expected that reader* 
and admirer* in far lauds will learn the 
language of Bengal to read the works of the 
BengiU poet as origiually written India 
itself is a land of many languages aud out- 
side Bengal Indian readers have to read the 
English translations of the poet I remember 
several years before Rabindranath received 
the Nobel prize Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
politician and mathematician, learned tho 
Bengali language, for the express n u rpose 
readme Kabmdraiuth’a poem, m tho origma 
Bengali Bothala read out to mo » fmv 
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poems on one occasion, apologising for his 
inability to reproduce the Bengali accent 
and enunciation, and then asked me to read 
the same poems in tbo manner of a Bengali 
However wide flung his fame, Rabindranath’* 
permanent place is m the liteiature of his 
own language As a Bengali free fiom a 
■few delusions I recognise that Bengali 
literature does not rank as one of the great 
literatures of the world, though it is full of 
promise and has already produced a few 
writers, of undoubted genius Periods of 
literary activity have alternated with long 
spil's of stagnation There have been a 
very few critics of outstanding ability but 
critical acumen has not been systematically 
and conscientiously cultivated The little 
criticism that is to be found is eitner shallow 
or mordant, which passes for smartness, or 
^discriminating and fulsome adulation 
When Rabindranath was a young boy criticism 
Dy comparison was rampant in Bengal and 
every writer of any note was compared to 
some English writer Early Bengali literature 
was neglected The Yaishnava poems of the 
era of Chaitanya the cradle and crown of 
ibo lyrical poetry of Bengal «ere consiened 
to the oblivion of cheap and obscuio printing 
presses The hoy Rabindranath turned to 
this literature with the unerring instinct of 

AS “ bor P° et "rote a 
number of charming poems in imitation of 
the language of Vidyapati, a Maithil poet by 
buth and the language of his verse, but also 
a Bengali poet by adoption and extensive 
imitation during the period Bengali poetry 
was influenced by the personality of Chaitanya 
As the pinions of hi* genius grew stronger 
Uio poet soared higher and ranged wider 
The supreme art of simplicity was Ins to 
begm "ith and lie rapidly acquired consider- 
ablo depth of thought and a rare strength 
KjL J of L There was vfry 

n Ri.2 r 1D , rbylh “> metro and measure 
■M.-I P 5 , poetr ?: thou ^ h the groat poet 
blin^x 1 JIadhus ? dlia " Dutt had introduced 

Habindi^fh &n i d ? l ew simple now metres 
Rabindranath dazzled his readers by h,s 

creative facultj of introducing now metres 

as d E2 8, Tn ? piBS '^ r5e: ' n <mblo-footed 
, Tcrpsichoie, slow, dreamy measures 

MOntinl- 1 ^ l l3 V d ° f tl ° l0tuS eaters » loa S- 
l«y» of S kni»Mi 3r h j ej, , of re{jal Srace, stirring 

■>— & a? -.Sr* sm 


were bis and lus muse answered every 
compelling call His language is of classical 
purity and dignity, and of striking originality 
Critics everywhere have been struck by hia 
wealth of simile and metaphor, the subtlety 
of perception and suggestion, the realisation 
of the beautiful His devotional songs and. 
poems are among the finest in the whole 
^ange of literature They are a noble and 
melodious expression of a living faith beauti 
ful m its strength and sublime in its appeal 
His lyrical poems are of steadily progressive 
strength and variety, and the careful student 
can detect the successive stages of develop- 
ment, the growing maturity of thought and 
expression, the increasing power over language 
and rhyme, and the splendid outburst of 
music m several of bis later poems Without 
attempting anything like an exhaustive 

criticism or appreciation of the poet I may 
quote a single poem displaying some of the 
qualities which have placed Rabindranath in 
the front rank of lync poets This poem 
was composed when the poet was about thirty- 
four year* of age, in the full plenitude of 
his powers and the assured strength of his 
genius The theme is Urbasi — 

555 qt4 ' ** ?^r< 

Mtifc ^ act gfupjj &ift, 

fait* afta nc?, 33 CTO*itcs 

pei 

i 

unpt r^rt 

i 

swrar eics , 

*^tft$ Xg-ft 'sjSWT* 33 
’**'**’ *JWIW ft 8 ^3 

*wis [ 

’Jft | 

c^ttit^tm f?c?i -i ft „f„,| 

a. | 

*1 lit* Wlnt*| VC* Vftfl <5c*sit 
Vlfy* £-5 „ „p) 
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tfriHilwv *mh>nrTn 

*iwr Attn *tt*iar Tpilt* 

in *i3$c3 ? 

AlPits fat, a'ttw 

' *t< t^SsI I 

5,1 S.5NH «3 AlftWI c«55t 

tf ntasi 5^pf j 

\frtt «6tt <stfe <55 *CT vrat* 
awft ismtci firgtt t^tisw, 
emu iftj 1-5 m 5tg; 5« stfifsra, 
vjyi 5? if* fra n.1 RK3, 

5rf 15 >pflra i 
*PJ[ «3fi 5l« Wl 
f55J^ S*H l 

WWteCTW ^51 55 H»|t5 Sjjft. 

c* ftciFrfr'flpT&tfftt 

KN tC 5 ? 5tf» 5 4 f5?5t£5l ««5T5 54, 

13 ^ frtfal 4lfl 5ds 55lt 4*4. 

®5 tiwtt scs isnn ifi ic? «ui, 

aiw T,«« turow ffa imrst, 

5ttS WtfA I 

fine? «iai 35 £5 «?tsftre 

<1 «(T5C3 I 

itfl S5J1SC1 5f353l $?5 Cl S55> 

C? ^5*HtU?t 5<5fl I 
S1C3J ^if5t 5 «)3 35 3*5 Spltl, 
faWRfl 5j r 55ra <151 35 555 Otlftti, 
^K5 r l f555<4, ftlfts f55 5PRft 
®>5f5 i 5 1155155 415*? £5C<* C3I5I5 
4fr «H*t5 1 
Ufa 5m^ WH*?*! 

« Wfsfft I 

35 fid ^1 ratll «nft Itfic* 

CI fii«l tfal Stfpt 1 
nfivi 4 mrs ftficr ft 4f»,— 
«B4 *Fp| «3 prewi S&5 4t5t5 r 
aw C5 3*5tft £551 ft£5 «55 S3 ft* 
5lf5f5 : t»nr9 1 
'55’515 5*1t 15 1T55 ? 5lC3 
5£5 SifaTS I 


5Slf« £5151 IIS 51515 511*4 131 lift, 
m lAlTfl J 

3^5ii5i «ti 5iti sim ■=f Sf rei 
AttCT 1 


Of this poem, which scintillates and 
glitters hhe the Kohinoor in the poet’s 
Golconda of flawless jewels of the finest 
water, I have essayed a translation, with very 
indifferent success — 


Nor mother, nor maid, nor bride art thou, 

0 beauteous Urvasi dweller in the garden of 

the gods 1 

When Eve come3 down on the mead drawing 
the golden end of her garment round 

her weary shape, 

Thou doat not light the evening lamp in a 

comer of any home , 

With the faltering feet of doubt trembling 

bosom and downcast eyelids, 
Smiling and coy thou dost not jiass to the 

bridal bed 

In the still midnight. 

Unveiled as the rise of the dawn 
Unembarrassed art thou 1 


Like a flower without a stem blooming m 

itself 

When didst thou blossom Urvasi ? 

Out cf the churned sea thou didst use m the 

primal spring mom 

With the chalice of ambrosia in thine right 

band, the poison cup in thy left , 
Like a serpent charm stilled the mighty 

ocean wave-tost 

Sank at thy feet bending its million heaving 

, , hoods 

In obeisance 

White a3 the Kunda dower, ia beauty undraped, 
the lord of the gods bowing before thee. 
Fair art thou 1 


Wert thou never £ 


budding maiden tender 

m years, 


O Urvasi, of youth eterne ? 

In the dark vault under the sea, sitting lone 

u whose abode. 

Didst thou play with rubies and pearls the 

games of childhood, 

la a chamber lit with /eirated lamps, to Che 

cradle-song of the sea, 

With pure smiling face, on a couch of coral, in 
n)u , , „ whose arms 

Didst thou sleep ? 

Instant on thy awakening in the universe thou 
_ ,, . w ert fashioned with youth 
Full flowered 1 


ftfttl It r?r«5 11—47 PK1 £5 cftlfft, 

VJISWM 1 
4lfa 5113PI 55131 4K4- 
3t5 ieifaw* fll5t5 r«1 5£5 4{C5, 

TO 5lf«* If Vtf 5rf>. 

2 


From aeons and ages past thou art but the 
n rw • beloved 0 f the Universe, 

l) Urvasi of grace beyond compare ! 

Saints break their meditation to lay the merit 
„ , , , of 'heir communion at thy feet. 

Struck by the shaft of thy glance the three 

worlds star with youth. 
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Borne 13 thy intoxicating fragrance by the 

blind wind sill ways 
Like a bee drunk with honey the poet 

enraptured roams tempted of spirit 
■\\ith impassioned song 
Thou passest with the tinkle of thy anUet 

fluttering the end of thy garment. 
Swift as the lightning 1 

When thou dancest in the assembled hall of 

the gods exuberant with jov 
0 swaymg billowy Urvasi 
To measured music dance the lined waves 

of the sea. 

Shivering to the ears of com trembles the 

apron of the earth 

From the chainlet on thy breast bur 0 ts the 

star that falls on the floor of the sky 1 
Suddenly in the breast of man the mind loses 
itself 

The Btream of blood dances in his veins 
On the distant honzon of a sadden snaps 

thy girdle 

0 thou without restraint 1 

On heaven s mountain crest of snnnse thou 

art Aurora embodied 
0 Urvasi the charmer of the world’ 

The slenderness of thy form is washed with 

the tears of the world 
Painted is the pink of thy feet with the 

heart blood of the three worlds 
0 thou with thy hair unbound ungarmented ' 
on the open lotos-flower 
Of the world a desire thou hast poised tby 

lotus feet 

Ever so light ’ 

In the whole heaven of the mind endless 

_ , is thy delight, 

0 companion of dreams ’ 

Hark ! all around earth and heaven are 

crying for thee, 

O cruel heedless Urvasi t 
Will tho pristine and ancient of cycles come 

back to the earth 

rrom the fathomless, shoreless sea wet 

tressed wilt thou rise again ? 
Jurat will that form appear in that first mom 
All thy limbs will weep hurt bj the eyes 

of the universe 

Dripping the water from thy loveliness 
Dn a sudden tho great ocean will heave and roll 
io a song unsung before 

I»ovcr aga n never again I That moon of 
n , glory has set 

g a tho mount of tho sunset dwells Urvasi 
»o oa the earth today in tho burst of ioy 

, of the spring 

» noso long drawn sigh of parting eternal 

comes mingled with the notes of mirth ? 
vn tho night of tho full moon when all 

Taround is full laughter 

" “Onco coma tho tunes distraught of tho 

tv. „ Into i of d slant memory 9 

H ara ,n flood 

bUJJ hope lovps awake in the weeping of the 
O U ou headless eno ! 


The metre of this poem is original the 
language is full of artistic grace and the 
instinct of the true poet is to be repeatedly 
found in the choice of the words Words 
like ^ 2 f (Kampra, trembling), ( Ushasr, 

dawn) ( Tamma , slenderness) and 

( Somma , redness), delightfully 
musical, are rarely met with in Bengali 
poetry In one line occurs the word 
( Krandasi , heaven and earth) How many 
Bengali readers of the poet know the mean 
ing of this word or have troubled themselves 
to trace its origin ? It cannot be found in 
any Bengali dictionary or even an average 
Sanscrit dictionary It is an archaic 
Sanscnt word and occurs m three places 
m the Rig Veda, in the second, sixth and 
tenth mandalas The meaning of the word 
is two contending armies shouting defiance 
but m the commentary of Sayanacharya it 
is noted that it also means heaven and 
earth It is m this sense that the word has 
been used by the poet in this poem This 
will give an idea of tho wide and accurate 
scholarship of the poet and bis artistic 
selection of appropriate words 

Urvasi is an epithet of tho dawn per 
sonified as an apsara a heavenly nymph 
the principal danseuse in Indras heaven 
The Aryao Greek, Roman and Islamic con 
ceptions of paradise are a perpetuation of 
the lower forms of the pleasures of life 
on earth Tho paradise of tho North 
American Indian is tho happy hunting 
ground for he cannot think of a heaven 
without tho pleasures of the chase 
Incidents relating to Urvasi are frequentlj 
mentioned in ancient Sanscrit books. Among 
tho objects and beings that rose from the 
sea when it was churned by the gods and 
the demons with the mount Mnndar for a 
churning rod and the great serpent Yasuki 
for a churning ropo Urvasi was one. This 
splendid allegory crystallises some dim and 
remote tradition about somo stupendous 
convulsion of nature may bo an unparaltclled 
seismic disturbance a mightly volcanic 
eruption, tho emcrgenco of a vast tract of 
land from tho sea or tho suhmergonco of some 
forgotten continent hko Atlantis. In Greek 
mythology which is largely a reflex of 
Aryan mythology, Aphrodite named Venus 
in Roman mythology, roso from tho 
sea foam in which she was born The 
Sanscrit legend explains how the sea was 
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churned into foam by a Titanic process 
Aphrodite unlike Urvasi does not represent 
the dawn, but the Greek word for daybreak, 
cos is etymologically very similar to the 
Sanscrit word for dawn, usha 

In all the ancient accounts relating to 
Urvasi there is nothing that appeals to the 
finer feelings There is the fascination, 
irresistible to saint and sinner alike, of an 
unearthly and fadeless beauty In the tenth 
mandate of the Rig Veda thero is a 
dialogue between Puxurava and Urvasi The 
story is told in fuller detail in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, the Bhagavata and is mentioned 
m several other books Intbo Hahabharata the 
second Pandava Aijuna, who rejected Urvasi s 
advances, was cursed by her For a short 
spell she was the wife of Ring Pururava and 
m dramatising this incident in Vikramorvasi 
the poet Kalidasa represents her as a loving 
and attractive woman But the modern poet 
has restored Urvasi to the spirit world and 
interpreted her with an inspiration so sym 
pathetic and elevating as to reveal her in a 
nes 1 . light As one reads and understands 
tl is poem he realises the sublimation of 
Urvasi from the low level of sense to the 
height of supersense She no loriger appears 
merely as tho radiant but heartless rawsher 
of hearts a much magnified, if elusive typo 
of tho scarlet woman Any conception of 
the eternal feminine whether iu the flesh or 
m the spirit, is incomplete without tho three 
stages of maidenhood wifehood and mother 
hood, and this is the first note sounded by 
the poet while apostrophising Urvasi fronting 
the universe, unshrinking in the freshness 
and glory of the first dawn of creation, 
Urvasi stands in tho splendour of her beauty 
with the glint of the yoaDg sunlight on her 
loveliness. 

And this imago recalls the legend of her 
first manifestation, for there is no word 
about her birth anywhere though the 
parentage of the gods can be easily traced 
in the elaborate theogony of Sanscrit sacred 
literature, with its imposing vetting. Behold 
the gods and their opponents with their 
mu e’es 'bowing like corded steel, heaving 
and 'training and pulling at either end of 
the straightened bnt writhing coils of the 
nughtie't of 'upents trampling the golden 
stiocd under their giant feet the ma«ive 
bulk of mount Mandar whirling each way 
by tmn with tfce bread speckled bands of 
the lergth of the 'eipent Aoanti enfolding 
its guth, the co'mtc ccean la hed and 


racked and churned into hissing, hydra- 
headed foam ' And behind this trarail and 
turmoil is the background of the calm and 
smiling rose flush of the dawn 1 On this 
scene of miDgled strife and peace appears 
Urvasi parting the waters and the foam, her 
hair dripping and chngiDg to the rounded 
curves and tho slender lines of her peerless 
form, the vision of her beauty striking the 
godly and uugodly beholders dumb with 
amazement ' 


For centuries poets and dramatists and 
other writers accepted this conception of 
Urvasi without question There was no 
suggestion of any flaw in the myth, or 
anything lacking in the imagination that 
invested the nymph with perennial yoatb 
Bat the latest of the great poets of India 
has noted the cap in the hfe^tory of Urvasi, 
We see her suddenly revealed to the astonished 
eyes of the universe in the maturity of her 
lissome grace the immortal gift of her beauty 
and her fatal fascination, but notbtng is 
known of tho innocence of her early youth, 
of her playfulness as a child or tho arms 
that rocked her to sleep in a gilded chamber 
in some submarine palace And hence tho 
wondermg question of the poet concerning 
the missing infancy of Urvasi The original 
legend is undoubtedly a darmg figment 
revellmg in the creation of full grown beauty, 
skipping the stages between childhood and 
maturity In Judaic tradition and the Book 
of Genesis the first man and woman were 
never infants. But the loss to the being or 
the spirit so created is immeasurable What 
beauty of person or consciousness of strength 
can compensate for the Toid inseparable from 
the absence of the lights and shadows of the 
vista of memory, recollections of the past to 
611 moments of idleness or preoccupation? 

This is the emphasis on the word only’ 
(s^swd/roo) when the poet 'ays Urvasi has 


neea ior ages 


universe Her appeal is the disturbing 
influence of beauty alone without tho lighter 
shades of the memory of an innocent child- 
hood It is tho puissance of sheer beauty 
shattering the concentrated contemplation of 
the «amt and filling all tho worlds with the 
ache of youth and maddening the fancy of 
tfce poet Bnt she, the creator of all this 
commotion, the dancer with the jingling anklets 
making mu'ic to her footfall, flits as 'he will 
gay, bmtwbole, fane free. It is when she 
dances before the assembled gods on the 
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sapphire floor of the ball room in Indra’s 
palace with all the abandon and witchery of 
her art that the poet lifts the veil from the 
mystery of her identity and reveals her as 
the spirit of beauty behind the phenomena 
of nature The rhythmic waves of the sea 
keep measnre to her dancing feet, the tremors 
of the agitated earth are communicated to 
the heads of corn the heart of man is 
strangely and inexplicably disturbed The 
falling meteor is a jewel burst from the 
chain round Urvasi’s neck in the mad whirl 
of her dance, the lambent lightning with its 
wavy lines is the broken strand of the 
lustrous girdle round her waist Drvasi is 
the expression of all the buoyant, spontaneous 
joyance of Nature 1 

Still further behind is the Vedic myth 
though even there the identity of Urvasi 
with the Morning Dawn and the Evening 
Twilight is very faint and the allegory is 
more or less lost in the proper name In 
hailing her as the embodiment of dawn in 
heaven the poet greets her on the threshold 
of eariy tradition and yet finds m her the 

SS 0 ,? 1 * of *l ho ater and Wllder “y ths 

T sc V tom tho grosser accretions of later 
" m . e8 ;. “ommg dew m which the dawn 
is bathed represents the tears of the world 
JJ th « , tlD ? e TT of ro '° with which tho 
Ho 1 0f Urvasi ls Panted by the 

3 y i, ° f tho “ommg sun is the heart blood 
"“S* AS Uie Iolus whlch remains 
jJJSf $ °'8 ht °P° DS l{ s heart to the first 
ST* of . , t . he snn so tho longing and the 

flower l ^ PCDS 0Ut as a !otas 

flower on which tho dainty sun kissed feet 

Urvasi may rest Tho image of beauty 
ill L b r° U 5 S i Lo dreaD1 9 of the world is tho 

ini a® loveliness of Urvasi 
i,., ;' 1 th , 0 revolving cycles bring back tho 
frrm iL and pI ! Sll ?° era wbeD Urvasi rose 
'i 0 “* ” h "‘h hailed her mlh a new 
aeam f 7 c,c0lno ; Will a wondenoc world 

iK L, ", h “t tl,e B0ds saw ? Will 

ng cry of heaven and earth reach 


Urvasi and turn her tripping feet back to 
the scene of her first triumphs ? Vain, alas 
is the weeping and yearning for the lost 
Urvasi* How can the beauty and the glory 
of the first dawn of creation ever return ? 
Is it not recorded in the Rig Veda* that 
Urvasi told Pnrurava, ‘I have gone from 
thee like the first of Mornings „I, like the 
wind, am difficult to capture" ? Urvasi is 
not the nymph of the daily recurrent dawn 
She ‘carae from the waters flashing brilliant as 
the falling lightning brmging delicious pre- 
sents for Pururava + Gone is she with the 
glory of the first of Mornings, leaving behind 
her the memory of a vanished beauty such 
as has never again been seen on earth or in 
heaven, and her parting sigh comes floating 
m the festive season of springtide as an 
undernote of melancholy * 

And so we see Urvasi again ancient as 
the Vedas in recorded language and far more 
ancient in mythic tradition uplifted and 
purified, stepping forth as she did when she 
rent the veil of uncreated brooding gloom 
and looked out on the universe in the soft 
dawnlight, wondering and wondered at, 
passing fair winning unsought the adoration 
of immortals and mortals The fame of the 
poet, to whose genius we owe this new 
presentation of the world old Urvasi has been 
broadcast round the world by the wireless 
of bnman appreciation conveyed in many 
tongues, and if we claim him as our own it 
is with the knowledge that he belongs also 
to the world and his is the one form of 
wealth which grows with the giving To the 
many exotic foibles that we have brought 
from tho West, let us not add the pride of 
possession indifferently distributed between 
a transient empire a race horse and a casual 
poet Let ours be the better portion of 
sharing the glad gratefulness of giving of 
adding to the joy and light of the world 

* Rig Veda. \, 9 j 

t Ibid 


SPRING THAT IN MY COURTYARD 


Spno. that in my courtyard used to make 
A 1 01 \cc ^d t urx'aff laughter lift 
« «n heaped Inlt— 

* cor k-nmate-l owors 

,an t>! pa foe- showers 

w* Etwr fc,! *red the weeds awake, 

'V h ruy V tics LidiliE ru til llo *kr 


Bi RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Socks me out to-day with soundless feet 

w hero I sit alone, ller steadfast gaze 

Goes out to where tho Helds and heavens meet 

liesiJo my silent cottage, silently 

She )oo-3 and sees tho giccnncss swoon and dt 

Into tho azure haze. 

hrom Anlholoprj of UoJepi InUan Pwlry 
La tied bj Gwendoline Goodictn. 



WAR ON OPIUM 


By DR SUDHINDRA BOSE 
Lecturer tn Political Science, State University of Iowa 


O PIUM has been outlawed by the United 
States Congress , bat it is smuggled 
into the country in large quantities. 
America, it is generally conceded, is one of 
the greatest consumers of opium and its 
derivatives America has, therefore, a vital 
interest in the suppression of the nefarious 
opium traffic. 

There is, of course, no possibility of 
knowing the actual number of narcotic 
addicts. This is due to the fact that the use 
of opium in America is a secret, and not a 
public vice. The victims doubtless number 
by thousands, and tens of thousands. The 
United States Department of Justice an- 
nounced early this year that at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1926, more prisoners 
were sentenced for violation of the National 
Anti Narcotic Law than for the violation of 
the National Prohibition Law 

Opium Victims 

The prevalence of addiction to narcotic 
drugs is causing the greatest apprehensions 
to American medical, educational and reli 
gions bodies. The platforms of all political 
parties, patriotic and civic associations are 
pledged to wipe out the opium curse 

All addicts do not come from the under- 
world They go there, but ninety percent of 
them start among the so called best people 
It has been demonstrated by extended in- 
vestigations of tho United States Treasury 
Department and by records of Public 
Health Offices (hat the evif has its largest 
proportionate number of victims not among 
the irresponsible elements of society, but 
that all classes are open to its stealthy 
advances. The Treasury Report of a few 
years ago revealed the portentous fact that 
the largest proportionate number of victims 
are found among housewives, laborers, 
doctor 1 !, nurses, pharmacists.” The Chief of 
the Board of Health of San Francisco also 
reported that the “great majority of the 
victims aro found among tho upper strata 
■of society, including doctors, lawyers, states- 


men, businessmen, intelligent and able 
mechanics, only a small percentage being 
of the criminal type” The evil is therefore 
striking Jbe conntry in its muscle as well as 
in its brain 

The bureaucrats m India say, even in 
this year of enlightenment 1927, that opium 
is a harmless “stimulant*’. It is highly 
improbable In fact, it is plainly not 60 . 
Americans, backed by the whole scientific 
opinion of* the genuinely civibzed medical 
meD of the world, make merry of the Indian 
bureaucratic opinion It is the veriest 
commonplace of scientific knowledge that 
opium is a deadly poison The point is 
that if any of the bureaucratic gentry were 
to come here from India and advance his 
fool theory about the occult virtues of 
opium, he would be promptly arrested 
Worse, he is likely to be shut up in jail as 
a prehensile moron or a dangerous loony 

Americans recognize that the habit of 
addiction qmckly develops a perilous 
disease which can be subdaed only by 
adequate medical care The problems of 
addiction are of utmost seriousness to the 
nation Physicians are urged to fight them 
with the same heroic spirit which they have 
shown in attacking yellow fever, and other 
devastating plagues. 

Narcotic Education Week 


Realizmg the awfuiness of narcotic in- 
dulgence, America observed the last week 
of February as Anti Narcotic Education 
Week Sack an Education Week offered an 
invaluable opportnnity for diffusion of in- 
formation Schools, churches, clubs and 
civic societies appealed to all agencies for 
co operation and to direct activities of 
observance 


oovernors of many States issued official 
proclamations designating the week of 
iebruary 20 to 27 as Anti Narcotic Edu- 
cation Week The Governor of the State 
of Arizona, in issuing the proclamation, 
sought to arouse not only tho public opinion 
in this country, but throughout the world 
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for overthrowing the opium menace I 
further call upon the press,” declared the 
Arizona Governor, the clergy educators and 
all persons in positions of influence to utter 
to youth and all others their solemn warning 
against even the least possible beginnings of 
these insidious poisons and to register their 
appeal to public opinion of all nations to 
the end that all may recognize their respon- 
s bility and unite in efforts against this 
enemy of mankind ’ 

Tbo voice of the people may not be the 
voice of God, but public opinion is un- 
doubtedly the mightiest power under heaven 
As an example of what the aroused public 
opinion will do, Americans point to the 
fact that only a few months ago the British 
Government in India announced officially 
that exportation of opium from India was 
going to be cut down progressively Time 
will come when the public opinion will be 
so stirred even m India that it will stop 
the mouths of all those who have been 
stoutly but falsely asseverating that the 
Indian people have no objection to the 
opium traffic That is bound to happen on 
some not distant to morrow blow watch 1 
The Anti narcotic fight of the Education 
Week was not confined merely to a few 
governatorial pronouncements With the 
zeal of a moral crusade the campaign was 
carried from one end of tho country to the 
other Mayors of towns and cities issued 
proclamations appointed local committees 
and organised public meetings which adopted 
resolutions expressive of abhorence of the 
evil The press 'poke forth the loudest 
possible warning to all who are subject to 
tho temptation It called on such nations as 
still share m tho opium traffic to reject 
henccloith its bl°°d money Churches 
arranged for narcotic pulpit discussions at 
meetings before and during tho Education 
Week Movies put od trailers, short 
pictorial' and educational titles at all 
performances Radio stations, too did their 
bit m this campaign They broadcast brief 
discussions daily during tho Narcotic 
Education Week 

Tiaculks and Perns 

Greatest possible attention was focussed 
upon schools where young people wore put 
wi'o tn tbo dangers of tho narcotics. Edu- 
cational organizations of all sorts adopted 
plans tor instruction of youth and for 
co-operation in anti narcotic meeting* 
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Many years ago von Humboldt said 
'Whatever you wish to introduce into a 
nation you must first introduce into its 
schools Acting apparently on this axiom, 
American schools give regular lessons on the 
evils of strong drink and narcotic plague 
Almost all States require instruction in 
schools m the penis of opium The Board 
of Education of Delaware has recently made 
special announcement, calling upon Boards 
of Education, school directors, school superin- 
tendent' principals, and teachers to exercise 
unusual vigilance in shielding school children, 
and to see that suitable instruction and in- 
formation is available to enable each child to 
safeguard himself against a habit unspeakably 
terrible” The members of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education likewise have lately felt 
called upon to inform the public of the 
ceaseless vigilance which they find themselves 
under the necessity of exercising 

School teachers are constantly on guard, 
and never fail to warn their pupils of the 
deadly effects of the opium drugs Here i» 
tho substance of a talk which a teacher 
gave to the school assembly 

Try Everything Once ? Not on Your Life. Ik 
is a fool stunl If you know anyone who talks that 
way tell him that if he MOST try anything onco, 
don t begin on narootics not even once. Try some- 
thing easy Try playing with cobras and rattle- 
snakes May be they won t bite Try a stiff dose- 
of rat poison May be the doctor will get to you 
in time run his pump down your throat and pump 
you out But if you once get narcotics into l our 
system no pump ever made can pump them out 
You aro hooked you have swallowed the bait, 
hook and sinker ’ 


How it all Startld 

Some fifty years ago an American missio 
nary wrote home from India that opium, in 
forty years would circle the globe The 
prophecy has been fulfilled with deadly 
accurac> IIow did it all begin? Tho evil 
practically started in 1776, when a profitable 
financial budget had to bo arranged for the 
old Fast India Trading Company It was 
proposed to raise the poppy in India, mako 
opium, and sell it to China 

Warren Hastings of tho unhappy memory, 
who suggested tho scheme wrote to England 
that this now alluring drug was so perni- 
cious that it should bo carefully kept away 
from tho English people, and should be used 
for purposes of Chinese commerce only China 
decreed death to any Chinese implicated in 
the traffic. Means were found, however, to- 
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get the drug in It spread with such rapidity 
that it menaced the very life of the nation 
The Chinese government in its efforts to 
purge the country of the opium curse decided 
upon a heroic measure In 1839 the Chinese 
seized 1440 tons of the British drug m the 
harbor of Canton, which they destroyed as 
contraband and piratical Then followed thj 
two Opium Wars By 1856 the Chinese 
opposition to opium trade was finaly broken 
down China was compelled to sign a treaty 
legalizing opium importation A great flood 
of opium pGured in Moreover the Chinese 
to save money, began extensive cultivation 
of the poppy and the making of opium 
Gradually the whole nation went opium drunk 
and yielded to its seduction 

Then came the awakening In 1906 the 
Chinese began a campaign for the suppression 
of opium in their country They destroyed 
the poppy on about two million acres of 
land, and closed up 500 000 opium dens 
It was a period of great national house 
clean np For a time China was opium free 


‘The same greed of the white man,” 
writes an American, which m the beginning 
forced opium upon the Chinese, next forced 
upon them morphine and heroin ten times 
wor»e than opium ” Under the disorganized 
condition prevailing m China since its 
Revolution (1911) the growing of the poppy 
has been renewed The magnificent fight of 
a few years ago has all but gone for nothing 
The battle, it seems has to be fonght all 
over again 

India and China are today the principal 
poppy growers of the world The poppy 
must go Opium is an international menace 
No nation — so Americans argue— is safe as 
long as there is the backwash of Indian and 
Chinese narcotics to flood the world 

Daring the late European War, India it was 
said helped to put down the “Hon” and save 
civilization Why area t the Indian people bow 
perm’tted to save their country and the 
world from the d mon poppy, an enemy 
hundred times more insidious than the 
Hunmsh linn ? 


TEE SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF TEE UNION OF SOVIET ^REPUBLICS 


Bi AN INDIAN STDDENT 


A Professor of the Russian University spoke 
on the 7th of October, 192G at the institution 
of the Fnends of the New Russia w 
Berlin on the methods of educational science 
of Soviet Russia. Several representatives of 
the German Government, as well as a large 
number of people interested m pedagogis were 
present The chief characteristic of the 
meeting was that the importance of Russo 
German Co-operation in the cultural sphere 
seemed to be gradually realised also in such 
circles. Albert Petrovitch Pinkewitsch the 
Rector of the Second University of Moscow 
spoke calmly and definitely He put forward 
his principal arguments. But the store pf 
his vast knowledge was indeed disclosed 
when questions, put to him during the dis- 
cussion were tightly answered. He gave no 
rosy interpretation of the situation of his 
country, but dwelt in an m forming manner 
on its poverty which still prevented theta 
from paying teachers as much as one could 
wish, from building up as many schools as 
one might heartily desire and from opening 
up to an ever increasing number of children 


as well as adults the cultural achievements 
of tbo pedagogic methods of the Soviet 
Union 

Albert Pinkewitsch is staying at present 
m Germany and wants to make an educa 
tional tonr throughout the country He had 
already been in Vienna where as a member of 
the Russian delegation of teachers he took 
part m the session of the Teachers' Interna 
tional of Pans Ho will go also to Weimar, 
in order to take part in the Pedagogic Con 
gress which will meet there soon A.t 
present he is working in the Uuiversity^of 
Beilin So it is also possible for him now 
to acquaint himself with all the pedagogic 
institutions and the new pedagogic literature 
of Western Europe, with which he wishes to 
deal in a book ha intends publishing shortly 
A History of Pedagogics ’ in the light of 
the Marxian visualisation of society 13 the 
work on which he is working now Prof 
Pinkewitsch spoke as follows — 

To thoroughly initiated scientific circles it 
is now quite clear, that scientific life in 
Russia, far from showing any sign of deca 
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dence gives evidence on the other hand of 
an all ronnd revival The Soviet Government 
as it is recently announced has sent a 
hundred young students with a scholarship 
of a thousand Roubles each per year to 
male an educational tour in foreign countries 
In the campaign of lie* in the bourgeoisie 
press the charge is unceasingly made that 
the Soviet Stata behaves as an enemy of 
science I have been asked by educated 
people why we murder and tyrannise over 
the Professors in our country Ono can 
only laugh at such remarks I shall perhaps 
surprise you all if I now assert that 99 p c. 
of the Professors who were employed before 
the war still keep their posts today teach 
unhampered and are fully satisfied with 
their present conditions 

There ore altogether 71 Universities be 
sides which there are special schools the 
so called technica which number 524 
These schools are of a Russian type which 
stand between the high and the middle 
school The above <1 institutions for higher 
education are divided as follows 

14 Universities (of which 7 are now) 17 
technical high schools (five are new) o 
medical colleges (2 are new) 19 agricultural 
high schools (lo new) 10 pedagogical msti 
ttons (during tho Tsarist regime there was 
only one) Two ■special schools of economics 
(ono new) and 1 ncaderaie* which may bo 
classified as follows 

Industrial and technical faculties °| 
agricultural 25 medical 17 social economics 
14 pedagog cal 18 artistic 4 In these 7i 
institutions there are in all 110 414 students, 
ik percentage of students as drawn from 
lho different social strata is as follows 

-1 G p c workers and children of workers 

“--Pc. peasants and children of peasants. 

30 0 p c employees and children of 
cmplovees 

P a intellectuals and children of 
intellectual* 

-G P c. others. 

Among the scientific research worker* 
there aro2G4G professors, 5-8 p. c. of whom 
are communist® 

.^regard sex 0G.8 p c. aro men student* 

, 33A p. c. women students. Of tho 

tcaci ing staff 8LO p c. aro men and 15 1 
P c women teachers. 


The method of teaching is such that the 
students themselves work out the material 
which is to be taught through their own 
activities and are never occupied with 
thoughts quite foreign to their minds 

In the various administrative and advisory 
committees of these institution's the students 
are represented on an equal footiug with the 
professor* The students who come from the 
factone* after having terminated their period 
of apprenticeship there in order to seek adrm 
ssion into the above-mentioned institution make 
progress with rnoro difficulty m abstract 
sciences but produce much more than their 
colleagues in natural and social sciences If 
their general knowledge is found to be in 
sufficient then their duration of work m the 
factories is prolonged Since 1926 on ono is 
admitted without previous examination 

There are t vo types of research institutes 
those that are connected with the University 
and the mdependant ones 

To the Union of Research Institute* for 
the Social Sciences belong 10 institutions 
(for history philosophy literature psychology 
soviet law* economics etc ) To the Union 
of the Research Imstitute* for the Natural 
Sciences belong 12 Institutes (botany zoology 
geography mathematics astronomy physics 
chemistry etc) 

The most distinguished and the best 
organised scientific institution is the Academy 
of Science* which incorporates 30 Research 
Institutes. The Academy organise* all 
scientific expeditions and investigates all 
special problems 

Regarding the material condition of tho 
professors false information ha® been spread 
The averago salary amounts indeed only to 200 
Roubles per month but m reality they eaiu 
much more from tho various Commissions to 
which they belong and receive payments 
also from tho publishers and scientific journal* 
amounting sometimes to as much as 1000 
Roubles per month 

If ono bears in mind moreover that tho 
State is always building up tho program of 
furthering tho cause of science and considers 
tho present condition as only a transition 
period ono gets a view of tho development 
which is taking placo and which tho “Educated 
West cannot even dream of 
Hoax'. Oct 2* 192C 



CEYLON'S POLITICAL EMANCIPATION 

Bv St NIK At SINGH 


I NDIV 13 unhappy at tho callous manner in 
which tho men nt Untnins helm turn a 
doaf car to her clamour for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to enquire into 
constitutional reforms Ceylon, on tho other 
hand, ha 3 just been promised such an in 
vcatigation , but refuses to go wild with 
enthusiasm over that announcement 

Happiness, apparently, 13 not meant to bo 
the portion of tho semi free, even if India 
and Ceylon may bo considered to havo 
attained to that rank ' 

Unquestionably there is a strong and al 
most universal disposition among tho 
Ceylonese publicists to view tho constitutional 
enquiry announced by nis Excellency Sir 
Hugh Clifford, G. C M Q O B E tho 
Governor and Commander in Chief of tho 
Colony, with undisguised suspicion and oven 
alarm Tho fear 13 entertained that tho 
inquiry, instead of ensuring tho 4 next step 
in tho direction of political emancipation 
and advancement," os ho put it, it might 
bring about curtailment of such powers as 
the pcoplo, through their representatives in 
tho Legislative Council, already possess and 
exercise 

As matters now stand, tho ‘unofficial 
members ’ have, in a senso to be explained 
later, ‘power of tho purse" and oven tho 
Governor cannot over ndo their will without 
employing procedure that would render him 
unpopular and expose him to tho charge of 
ruling the Island without tho consent of tho 
“permanent population,” a 3 the phraso goes 
m Ceylon The officials, not excluding His 
Excellency tho Governor himself, have 
rcfetxed to that particular provision of tho 
Constitution in a manner that has mado 
people talk The alacrity with which the 
Colonial Office, at Sir Hugh Clifford’s 
suggestion, has announced its intention of 
taking early steps to set up the constitutional 
enquiry, which wa 3 duo in 1929 , has, in 
consequence roused misgivings 


II 

Tho II011 bio Hr Edward W Perora, 
President of tho Ceylon National Congress 
and ono of tho most activo and spirited 
Members of tho Ceylon L^gislativo Council, 
lost no timo in warning his people, to bo on 
their guard. He told a prcS 3 reporter that 
I10 viowod tho appointment of a Special 
Constitutional Commission “with a cortam 
degreo of suspicion" becauso ‘Special 
Commissions tend to register certain pre- 
conceived Government opinions ’ Evidontly 
he docs not behevo that tho British officials 
m tho Island aro tired of oxcrcising their 
monopoly of power over tho Administration, 
and aro anxious to reliavo themselves of tho 
burden by transferring it to the sons of tho 
soil 

Even so couservativo a leader aa tho 
Hon bio Sir Janies Poins, who, as Vice 
President of tho Legislative Council, presides 
over it 3 deliberations, from which tho 
Oovernor -tho ox officio President— studiously* 
absents himself, deemed it ncccsaary to 
qualify his approval of tho projected 
enquiry ‘Tho proposal is a good ono," 
he declared to aa interviewer, ‘ if tho 
Commission 13 properly constituted ” 

Tho organs of public opinion m Coyloa, 
with tho exception of tho singlo newspaper 
under British control, aro no less suspicious 
Tho Ceylon Daily News, conducted under 
the guidanco of Mr D R. Wijewardeno, a 
wealthy Singhalese of proved ability and 
character who has already dono much to 
quicken public ids in tho Island, tor instance, 
refused to “grow altogether enthusiastic over 
tho Governor's announcement' for reasons 
similar to those stated by tho President of 
the Ceylon National Congress 

Mr Francis do Zoysa, President of tho 
Congress during last year, publicly admitted 
that ho shared m a certain measuro tho 
misgivings” to which that newspaper had 
given expression. His admission 13 of 
peculiar importance since it was m tho 
natare of a revised opinion Speaking a day 
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earlier, following tho reception of the news, 
he had not only pronounced himself as 
being * certainly in favour of the proposal,” 
but had gone to the length of deploring the 
fact that the impending depailuro of Sir 
Hugh Clifford from Ceylon to assume the 
Governorship of Malaya would make it 
impossible for him ‘ to assist the Commission 
in its enquiries on the lines His Excellency 
apparently had m bis mind ” It is to b© 
presumed that the ‘lines’ along which Sir 
Hugh may wish to see the constitution 
amended may not, after all, suit the ex- 
President of the Ceylon National Congress 

III 

If the Governor of Ceylon expected that 
his announcement of an enquiry which was 
to pare the way for the next step m the 
direction of political emancipation and 
advancement’ of Ceylon would rouse 
enthusiasm in the Ceylonese breast and bring 
lum gratitude, he must, ludeed, be disappointed 
by the manifestation of * misgiving” and 
‘suspicion’ from the leaders of the community 
Having spent m the Orient all but twenty five 
of his sixty one years, ‘in the study of 
the people domiciled (born ?) in the tropics” 
and probably feeling that lie knows them 
oven better than they know themselves, it 
is to be doubted that he anticipated any 
reception other than the one his announce- 
ment evoked 

The Ceylonese publicists are by no means 
perverse by nature Their refusal to take 
Sir Hugh Clifford’s proposal at Sir High s 
own valuation, that is to say, as a step m 
the direction of Ceylon’s political ‘emanci 
patiou”, cannot, therefore, be explained away 
on any such basis 

IV 

Tho announcement, to begin with, was 
made in an atmosphere which, through no 
one’s designing, took away from it something 
of its gravity Members of the Legislative 
Council had met, on the evening of Saturday 
April 9th in a pnvato dining room of the 
Grand Oriental Hotel in Colombo — at which 
I am at present staying — to give a farewell 
dinner to a Ceylon Civil Servant who after 
many vears’ exile in the Island where there 
is No Income tax was returning to Britain — 
His Homeland where tho Government insists 


upon taking away nearly one quarter of a 
citizen’s income from whatever source 8»r 
Hugh Clifford came to the function with a 
statement that might conceivably alter the 
direction of Ceylon’s progress To his dismay 
he found that not a single member of m7 
craft, generally maligned but welcome when 
the mighty desire the momentous words 
that fall from their lips to he broadcasted to 
tho inas-ea was present 

The reporters being ludispeusable to Hi 3 
Excellency on this occasion, a mad hunt for 
them begin It beiug Satuiday night, news- 
paper offices were empty or nearly empty 
The men who serve as care takers of som 0 
of tho buildings in which Colombo paper 3 
are edited were in solo possession at th 0 
time and had taken tho telephone receivers 
from the hooks so as to save themselves th 0 
trouble of answering calls So gottmg hold 
of press men was by no means the simpl® 
proposition it generally is 

While the mad hunt for at least on 0 
reporter thus went on, the Governor and 
other slightly less distinguished personage 3 
in that private diding room of the Grand 
Oriental Hotel in Colombo tried to kill tun 0 
by every imaginable devise The formality of 
dining was protracted as long as it could 
be Then somo one with a talent for elocution 
- or perhaps only the nervo to attempt it got 
up and amused the company by speaking J 1 
“piece.” Others followed with recitations 
and songs Not a single reporter havm£ 
turned up even then charades or impromptu 
impersonation of fantastic characters wer 0 
started As one of the local ne vspvp* , r? 
gravely put it, even His Excellency the 
Governor and Commander in Chief of tbO 
Colony unbent to tho point of reciting Rud 
yard Kipling’s ‘Vineyard’ 

With all that time killing, the assembly 
still being without a journalist of any sort of 
condition, the speeches began An Hon’bl 0 
legislator who, I believe w<is largely icsponsibl 0 
for getting up the function undertook to d 0 
tho best ho could with his shorthand 

Finally, however, the Fates smiled A 
member of the reporting staff of the Ceyloft 
Daily Kcus, louted out of his happy horn 0 
and well earned week eod rest, appeared oft 
on the scene, and took down His Lxctllency’ 0 
speech' I doubt if auy other member of hi 3 
craft wa» ever made more welcome in o r 
perhaps even out of tho Island An attempt 
was made to persuade him to share tho fnut 3 
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of his toil with the absentee Newspaper-men 
bnt ho refused to give up bis “scoop”. 

And the other papers hail to ‘lift” the 
speech from the Daily Neics and make 
clumsy efforts to hide that fact. 

I reproduce His Excellency’s announce- 
ment, in new of its importance 

_ lam authorised by His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State to announce that he ha3 under 
consideration certain repiesentations made to him 
by me relative to the revision of the Constitution 
Mr Secretary Amery desires me to say that he 
is fully aware of the assiduity, devotion to duty 
and public spirit manifested by the Unofficial 
Members of the Lesnslativi. Council in the conduit 
of public affairs lie points out however that 
proposals for revising the Constitution will require 
careful examination and consideration, in tho 
course of which opportunity should be afforded 
to all shades of opinion to receive a full and im 
partial hearing Ho accordingly proposes to advise 
His Majesty to appoint a small Special Commission 
composed of four members at least two of whom 
will be persons of Parliamentary experience in 
Great Britain to come out to Ceylon toward the 
end of the current year to enquire into and to 
advise upon the matter in detail 

Somo two months before Sir Hugh Clifford 
rose at that dinner to mako his announce- 
ment, “Wayfarer” slated in tho Ceylon Daily 
Neus 

“It is very much on the cards (hat the Secretary 
of State will be invited to appoint a Commission 
from England for examining the various questions 
connected with this reform We know what these 
dummv Commissions are. Thev can always be 
depended upon to go beyond their terms of 
reference and make recommendations based on 
ex-parte statements W hat could be more easy 
for such a Commission than to report that the 
responsibilities and privileges of tho Executive 
Council cannot be increased without a correspond 
ing curtailment of the powers of the Legislative 
Council ? ’ 

A few days later the Hon’ble Mr E W 
Perera asked Sir Hugh’s Government if the 
Government had “in contemplation a scheme of 
Reform of tho Constitution curtailing modifying, 
or altering the power of financial control 
possessed by the Unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council ” 

The representative of that Government m 
tho Legislative Council stated in reply “Tho 
answer is m the negative The Government 
has at present no scheme of Reform under 
its consideration ” 

Tho speech that Sir Hugh Clifford made at 
the dinner did not quite square with that 
answer The announcement that the Secretary 
of State for tho Colonies had authorised him 
to make did not owo its initiative to Down- 


ing Street It came, it is admitted, as the 
result of a despatch which Sir Hugh’s 
Government had sent up to London on 
November 30tb, 1926 To say, some two months 
later, that tho Government had “no scheme 
of reform under its consideration,” was 
little short of equivocation Knowing something 
about newspaper making, as I do, I have 
little doubt that the ''Wayfarer” had mauaged 
somehow to learn that that despatch had 
been sent What if the rest of hi3 surmise 
was correct and tho projected enquiry has for 
its motive the abridgement of the legislature’s 
existing powers That is the fear that 
patriotic Ceylonese entertain 


YI 

If the maker of that announcement had 
been known to bo an apostle of Government of 
the people, by tho people, and for the peoplo and 
the sworn enemy of administration by high 
officials preponderating^ alien in blood and 
culture and owing not the least responsibility 
to any indigenous individual or authority, his 
eagerness might well have brought him the 
gratitude of the Ceylonese. He, on the contrary, 
knew little at first-hand oi parliamentary 
institutions, his life having been cast in tho 
mould of personal, or, at any rate, bureaucratic 
rulo As he tcld tho Members of tho Ceylon 
Legislature assembled at that fateful gathering, 
ho had left bis own country at the ago of 
seventeen, and since then had spent "an 
aggregate of ninety months in England ” 
(D.d he meau Britain or even Europe — or 
only England ?) He lnd ‘ been in the House 
ot Commons more than a dozen times in 
tho last forty years ” His whole life “from 
the age of seventeen to the age of sixty-one” 
with tho aforementioned ninety months in 
England (?) excepted, had, in fact, been 
spent m the tropics — either in the Asiatic or 
the African Colonies, Dependencies, and 
possessions of Britain 

Some twenty years ago he, as plain 
Mr Clifford, served for a time as the 
Colonial Secretary in Ceylon The ‘ Un- 
official Members ’ were not then in tho 
majority in the Legislative Council, nor did 
they have ‘power of tho purse ” He spoke 
id tho Legislative Council, as then consti- 
tuted, and acted m a manner that reused 
much antagonism in the Island 

About three years ago, when the Colonial 
Office then presided over by Mr. J H. 
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Thomas probably the most conservative 
among British Labour leaders aunounccd 
Sir Hughs appointment as Governor of the 
Colony there was therefore consternation 
among tho politically conscious Ceylonese 
Fearing that ho may attempt to scuttlo tho 
Co stitution introduced during his absence 
they openly talked of moving His Majesty s 
Government to cancel that appointment 

Advancing years had however changed 
the Pro Consuls methods if not hi> mentality 
After coming to Ceylon on November 30 
1025 ho refrained from taking any overt 
action that might give umbrage to tho pcoplo 
and confirm them m their suspicions Ho 
even went about talking in a good humourrd 
way to tho effect that ho was no more than 
a cipher in the Government of tho Island 
and apparently he was quite contented to bo 
one Ho even went to tho length of chiding 
tho newspaper writers who refused to take 
his banter seriously 

At this very dinner Sir Hugh told the 
Members of the Legislative Council that the 
people in tho Island following tho traditions 
of a hundred years came to him and asked 
lnm for ‘thi« that and th other and ho 
invauably had to tell them that it was not 
possible for him to givo them any promise 
because the power to implement such promises 
had now been taken away from him and 
transferred to tho Unofficial Members of the 
Legislative Council 

So often lias His Excellency alluded to 
that fact that there are Ceylonese who 
genumely feel that he is going away from 
Britain s p r emier Colony with his term 
of office only half completed to Malaya 
wheie he will receive no greatei salary and 
which is regarded as inferior in status only 
because in Malaya he will have no Legislative 
Council with an unofficial majority to fetter 
his initiative highly developed as it is 
through long exercise of personal rul"* in 
the tropics The cditonal writer of the 
Daily Ncus returns his joke with tho quip 
that tho representative of the King (in 
Ceylon) who can do no wrong cannot now 
according to the Governor even do r ght 
Personally I do not believe in this 
cipher business To my mind tboro aro 
reasons other than the Governor s inability 
to do anything in Ceylon under the present 
Constitution of Sir Hugh Clifford s love for 
Malaya which have led to his transfer from 
Colombo to Singapore These matters, how 


over, fall outside tho scopo of this article 
and may ono clay bo separately discussed 


VII 


Even if tho retiring Governor of Coylon 
were a parliamentarian by temperament and 
training and if his talk about being the 
shadow of tho legislature did not sound as 
if ho were hankering for the return of the 
good old days when even a senior British 
administrator in tho Island was tho master 
of all ho surveyed tho very subject matter 
of tho speech m which ho sandwiched tho 
announcement of tho Constitutional Commis 
sion was suihcient to rouse suspicion and 
misgiving in tho politically minded Ceylonese 
Tho burden of his statement was that the 
Unofficial Members possessed tho power ot 
tho purso while they lacked the rcspoD 
sibility for executive administration 
I do not think said Sir Hugh 


That the present arrangement is a so md one 
It places the power in the hands of the Unofficial 
Members wh le it places the d ily of carrying 
on the administration of the Government on 
the shoulders of the Excutive Government ii 
leaves the Unofficial Members at complete Uocriy 
to paralyse the Executive at any moment by uecu 
n ng to vote supply It leaves the Governor wno 
has not attended any debate and has not therefore 
t een in any close touch with tho feelings of me 
House or through it with the feelings of « o 
country to dectarc that such and such a thing *» 
a matter of paramount importance and mice it 
through the Council m spito of the majority votes 
of the Unofficials 


The Governor then proceeded in a 
bantering style to show how Sir James 
Peins the Vice President of the Council 
had ousted him the President out of the 
Chair He declared 


I think I should be more than human 
and I ela m to bo the most human of any 
luman bong present in tins room tonight— we 0 
I not to feel a cert i n resentment aga DSt Sir James 
Peins— and mv sentiments resemble closely those 
of tho jouns hedge sparrow when it regal ds the 
recently hatched out cue! oo wh ch gradually 
levels it over the edge of their common nest and 
takes sole possess on of what after all from me 
be„inmng of things w ould seem to belong to the 
hedge sparrow 

Ho had no complaint to make against 
Sir James he said That gentleman had 
on every occasion since his arrival in the 
island treated him with the utmost kindness 
and condescension He had never assumed 
the position of superiority which ho naturally 
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held, ind had no doubt behaved with tho ut 
most comtesy and paid the utmost deference 
to His Majesty s representative in Ceylon 
Bat Dereitheles%” wd Sir Hugh 

he not I as Governo- to-day presides over the 
meetings of the Legislative Council and it I hayo 
regarded Sir Jame3 Poms m some measure as the 
cuckoo in the nest I do cot think any of you can 
find therein very serious grounds for reproaclc 

Sir Hugh then m the ■same jesting manner 
addressed himself to his rather strange 
friend,’ \Ir E W Perera, who it seems, 
had some time earlier stated that the 
hospitality dispensed at “Queen s House — ■ 
as the Government House in Colombo is 
called — was playing the mischief with the 
political principles of the “representatives 
of the people The poisonous meals given 
at that place he had declared according 
to the Governor were steadily undermining 
their “loyalty to their constituents Sir 
Hngh declared that personally he did not 
believe that Mr Perera or anybody else in 
the Island entertained anv sort of belief in 
statements of that description and for the 
convenience of his successor ho suggested 
that it would be advisable to drop tho 
repetition of phrases of that sort which 
really mean nothing and only dishonour 
those who give them currency 

Strong words these, eveu though said in 
fun > 

These and other passages that conld be 
culled from the version of the speech 
revised aDd approved by the Governor 

himself do Dot inspire the belief that he is 
anxious to see tho peoples representatives 
not onlj confirmed in their power of the 
purse but also being given tho responsibility 
for executivo administration If that bo his 
wisli, ho certainly has never said a word 
in favour of it, either while in the Island 
cr beforo coming to it. In the absenco of 
any such expression lus plaints about being 
powerless even though utteied in a semi 
jocose style put in juxtaposition with his 
life-oxpeneuce conld not but rouse the 
suspicion that tho steps which ho has re- 
commended for the political emancipation 
of Ceylon might actually lead to the abridge- 
ment of some of the powers tbat tbe people 
now enjoy 


officials exclusively British in blood, which 
monopolizes executivo power in the Island 
is not credited by the popular leaders with 
the jntonbon to let that power pass out of 
their hands Mr Francis da Zoysa cx- 
President of the Cejlon National Congress 
for ono has no illusions on that subject 
The people could not forget tho existence 
amongst them of powerful reactionary forces 
ho declared in an interview 


Those whose vested interests and privileged 
positions aro threatened by the advance of demo- 
cracy will make stiennou3 efforts to get back to 
the glorious past Officialdom seeing its power 
and prestge waning will fight erery laca of 
ground to regain them or at least to retain as 
much of them as is now left, and selfish p»cudo- 
patnots may b’ found willing to sell the country 
for some slight personal or family gam or glory 

Tho fear that the patriotic Coyloneso 
entertain is that the selfish element in the 
“permanent population may make common 
cause with the reactionaries among tho 
officials and thereby bring about retrogres 
siou \s tho editorial writer of the Ceylon 
Daily \cus puts it 


‘There is some reason for si prehension To 
ono of Sir Hugh Cl fiords cxperienco it will lo 
no news to be tol 1 tha every c) ango in tl e Con 
stitution is the long looked for opi ortuuiti of tho 
disgruntled patriot. E\ cry variety of tl esc 1 ucktc 
on their arnoir and emerge from the lackwood 
to strike a l low for self and their °e)f-<.cntrcd 
prejudices l ei formanccs of this kind have been 
enacted in tho past and there would bo no reason 
to suppose that they would be any more suxessful 
in tho future 1 ut for one now circumstance to 
which a good deal of importance has been given 
by no le^s an authontj than S r Hugh Cliilord 
himself Ills I xcellency is never tired of affirming 
that under the present Constitution the Governor 
is a cipler Those wlo cannot contan their 
jealous at the thought that the Coi ncil now eDjoys 
the rowers which individual Civil Servants once 
wielded have tried to make cai ital of the Governor s 
confess on of impotence. Among a certan class 
of Civil Servants and a certain class of politicians 
Here s a tendency to make common ca ise These 
will undoubtedly try to employ the Commission 
to further their amis. They may endeavour to 
convince tl e Commission that although Mr Amerv 
is aware of ti e ass duity devotion to duty and 
pjbhc spirit of tl e 1 g Native Couuc I yet in the 
interests of good Government tho powers of the 
Council ought to be curtailed and the constitnt cn 
of the Council ought to be modified If the Royal 
Commission attempts to do anything of the kind 
it will commit the most collo*sal blunder 


Mil 


IX 


Yihatever bo Sir Hughs own prcdehchons 
and preconceptions, the cotcno of high 


I have watched tho 
stitntion in Ceylon far 


working of the Con 
too long to be misled 
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by the minatory talk of tho officials that they 
havo no power— that the real power rests 
with tho Unofficial Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council True, tho officials, even when 
re inforced by the “unofficial” British planters 
and merchants and the Burghers (Ceyloneso 
of Dutch descent), aie in a permanent 
minority True, also, numerically tho officials 
are still worse off in the Finance Committee 
in which financial power is supposed to 
reside Do these provisions of tlio Constitu- 
tion, however, make the ‘ nnofficials ’ all- 
powerful and reduco the officials to mere 
automata? No ono who knows the situation 
can answer that question in the affirmative 
The unofficial members, m the first place, 
are riven by differences of race, religion and 
interest, and, therefore, it is difficult for them 
to make common cause with one another m 
matters of public poltcy Some of them, at 
least, are unable to resist the temptations of 
one «oit or another that the officials can 
throw in their way 

There was only lately an incident which 
showed that a single official was able to twist 
the entire Legislative Council arouod his 
little finger and get it to rescind a decision 
on aa important matter involving consider- 
able expenditure out of public fund* Sir 
Hugh Clifford, indeed patted the ‘ unofficials” 
on the back for behaving like ‘good boys” 
on that occasion 

It must, moreover, be remembered that 
not only does tho Governor possess power to 
over ride tho wishes of the Legislative 
Council but the power of initiating money- 
bills also lies entirely and exclusively with 
his Government I he ‘Unofficials” may 
modify tho executive application for funds — 
may even reject it but they cannot, of 
their own motion, initiate any money bill 
Two results inevitably follow from this 
system 

First not only does the people s senso 
of initiative remain undeveloped, but taxation 
follows queer — and unjust— lines Income 
Tax the incidence of which would fall 
upon officials enjoying high salaries and 
merchants engaged in import and export 
trade (many of them British by blood and 
birth) —is not levied, while customs duties 
which notormsly press hard upon the poor, 
constitute a pnncipal source of revenue 

Second so frightened are the “Unofficials ' 
lest tho Governor may use his over riding 
power that they order their legislative life 


on tho maxim that “discretion is tho bettor 
part of valour” 

Not a smglo official occupying any boy 
position in tho executive administration boing 
a son of tbo soil, tho translation of policies 
approved by tho legislature lies exclusively 
in non Ceyloneso hauds Even tho Ceyloneso 
who aro members of tho Executive Council 
aro in it without being of it, they not hold- 
ing any portfolio 

While tho contention that the officials aro 
powerless is far from tenable, ncvertliless 
tho Legislative Council, if it happens to bo 
composed of earnest minded men determined 
to servo tho public cause corao what may, 
despito all temptations from within and 
from without, can, under even tho existing 
Constitution, bo a power in tho land If tho 
present system of election on a territorial basis is 
kept intact, and tho representative character 
of the council is improved by the widening 
of the franchise and the removal of certain 
restrictions as to the qualification of caodi 
dates, if tho financial powers of tho Council 
are confirmed and tho power of initiating 
money bills given to it by making tho officials 
an integral part of the Councils and respon- 
sible to it in name as also in fact , there is 
no doubt that the ‘political emancipation” 
of Ceylon that Sir Hugh Clifford professes 
to bavo at heart can easily be brought 
about 

X 

The Ceyloneso publicists suspect, however, 
that that objective is not the one which 
the officials in Ceylon are striving to attain 
They are sure that the officials have ulterior 
motives, though they are not quite certain as 
to what method _ or methods tho bureaucracy 
will employ to “register’ its “preconceived . 
opinions ” 

The newspapers owned and edited by the 
Singhalese interpreted the Governor’s an- 
nouncement to mean that a Royal "Commis- 
sion wonld he set np to carry out the enquiry 
The Times of Ceylon — the only daily paper 
under British management, however, takes 
a different view “The fact that Hts Majesty 
will appoint a Commision ” it says, * has led 
the whole of tho Ceylon Press, with the 
exception of ourselves, and most of the 
Ceylonese political leaders, to a belief that 
a Royal Commission is to be appo nted. It 
had been careful ‘ to state that it is a Special 
Commission which will inquire into 
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the Cevlon Constitution — aud this is a 
very different thing to a Royal Commission,” 
An enquiry at Queen’s (Government) House 
confirmed the opinion “that it 13 not a Royal 
Commission which is being appointed, but a 
Special Commission. “It was further pointed 
out to the Tunes, presumably at Queen’s 
House,“that the proceedings ot a Royal Com- 
mission are open to the public, that is to 
the press while a Special Commission may 
hold their sittings m camera— which is an 
important distinction ” 

A Special Commission will, therefore, in 
the opinion of this leader writer, be more 
suitable than a Royal Commission He bel raves 
that the temptation to male impassioned 
speeches, were the sittings to be public, would 
“bo too much for the Ceylon political leaders ’ 
If, however, proceedings were to be held 
i;i camera ‘the evidence is likely to be of a 
much more valuable type, embodying the 
real views of the witnesses, who will not 
be deterred from giving candid expression 
to their views by the fact that publication 
iu the Pres3 will lead to recriminations and 
ill feeling ” 

XI 

The leader writer of Ceylon Daily Keua 
spiritedly assails this position He pro- 
duces an extract from “The Working Cons 
titution of the United Kingdom by Lord 
Courtne> of Penwith to support tho viow 
tnat a * special Commission” cau only be a 
Royal Commission He vents his rage 
e.pecially against tho suggestion made for an 
enquiry tn camera ”lo squirt poison ga3 


from the safo seclusion of a secret session 
may appeal to intriguers and wire-pullers,” 
he says, ‘ but to no man of honesty and 
decency” He warns tho Government “that 
the surest way of rousing ill feelings is by 
encouraging the hush (hush) policy of hy- 
pocrites and humbugs.” 

This coutroversy shows that there are 
among the educated Ceylonese soma indivi- 
duals who pin their faith to a Royal Commis- 
sion Sir HAP Sacdrasagara, K Q , indeed 
publicly stated a few days ago that he 
desired a Royal Commission because it would 
help 'us to see ourselves in tho proper light 
in relation to the next extension of reforms 
which we may be disposed to claim ” In his 
view a local commission was likely to suffer 
from ‘grave disadvantages and people expres- 
sing their views may be disposed to tempo- 
rize and modify such views, out of false 
deference to tho views ostensibly held by 
members of the local Commission ” A Royal 
Commission, on tho other hand, may bo 
trusted to judge correctly and arrive at 
correct conclusions ' 

The truth is that the eyes ot the majority 
of the Ceylonese publicists are turned to- 
wards Britain— not towards themselves- that 
as yet the dawn of nationalism has barely 
touched the horizon of Ceylon’s political 
firmament There is at any rate no sign of 
a spirit of give and tako or of sacrificing 
personal or sectional advantages for the sake 
of the nation In this event if the legisla- 
ture comes out of tho projected enquiry with 
its powers not only undamaged but even 
materially enhanced, there should indeed bo 
cause for universal rejoicing in the Island 


A. E., POET AND SEER 

Bt G RA1IACHAISDRAN 
Santmtketan 


A E. is tho pen name or rather the occmt 
symbol, indicating iho inmortal spirit who in this 
uto as UeoTfra Ru«-el a native of an ill fa\ onred 
manufacturing town in Ulster edits the organ of 
agncul ura] cooperation in Ireland paints pictures 
of the worlds, vuihle and invisible, and distil 1 ? into 
-mortal lynca the \\ ladom and Beauty of the 


A E is essentially a lonely figure 
lonely alike in the poignant purity of his 
spiritual vision and in tho exquisitely 
crystallised perfection of his verse Th« 
spiritual depth of hi* vision i 3 m Dar fc 
legacy oh Celtic character The genial oi hi! 
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race which through centuries o! sunshine 
and shower could renew itself over and over 
again at the perennial fount of its own 
idealism, tended often towards the deeper 
and more vital values oE life This idealism 
is also perhaps the most fascinating > clement 
m the Celtic character In the * Emerald 
Isle* this idealism became a thirst for 
poetic imagination and expression 
An eminent Irish critic has written 
* For many centuries the ancient civilisation 
of Ireland was permeated v. lth the spirit of poetry 
Her kings were crowned by poets Her laws were 
made and recorded by poets Her tnbal and royal 
histones were recorded and celebrated by poets 
One of the qualities for membership in the 
National Armv a thousand years ago was a know- 
ledge of the Twelve great books of poetry’ An 
elaborate system of apprenticeship was evolved and 
long before rhyme had found its place in European 
poetry the lush poets had worked out about two 
hundred verse forms some of great complexity ” 

For the crytallised perfection of his verso 
\v o turn to the personality of the poet him- 
self, the light of which lllnmines all his 
poetry And then wo discover that more 
than any other poet except perhaps Rabindra- 
nath A E a poet of Sadharn A poet 
too has his Sadhaiia his realisation Oaly on 
tho wings of Sadhaiia can a poet soar into 
the higher realms of poesy where utteranco 
becomes divine m its revelation of supremo 
beauty This is why A E is a seer as well 
as a poet But unlike m Rabindranath, in 
whom tho seer and tho poet ore in perfect 
harmouy, in A E tho voice of tho seer 
becomes more msistcut. Hence alone does 
A E lack largo aud muscular qualities” 
His poems thus bccomo but definite expres 
sions of bis spiritual moods They resemble, 
as tho critic has pointed out, tho aphorisms 
of Patanjah To quote tho critic again 

‘H»s poetry stands like a small frosted white 
window of little panes like Japanese slioji through 
wniui tho white light of tho spot percolates 
sweetly Tho outer things of A hs poetry ire 
reduced to a minimum but the reduction in expression 
has a complementary increase in significance, * 

Rabindranath’3 poetry possesses all tho 
wealth of colour, dcstgu and movement Ho 
does not nus3 oven tho least m creation, 
while keeping Ins gaze on tho summits 
Rabindranath’s poetry is like the vast 
panorama of tho sky itself In it lights and 
shadows plaj hide and seek , streams of 
colours nso and fado and wo can listen to 
tho thunder pealing forth from tho piled up 
clouds of life, while not missing tho tendorest 


and sweetest notes that rise from tho depths 
of pity, sympathy, reverence and love It is 
a baffling variety, — a variety the like of 
which is in lifo alone But the poetry of 
A E is different It resembles the rays of 
a bright pure star at which we look with 
half-shut eyes His poems are liko the 
rays that shoot out of molten things 

'Its edges foamed with amethyst aud rose. 
Withers once more the old blue flower of day 
There where the other like a diamond glows 
Its petals fade awaj 

A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air 
Sparkle the* delicate dews the distant sno\V3 
The great deep thrills, for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beauty blows 

I saw how all the trembling ages past, 

Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath 
Ncaied to the hour when Beauty breathes 
her last 

And knows herself in death ' 

Tho ‘Great Breath’ ho calls tins poem It, 
is a typical poom where wo see the poet and 
tho seer mingling their touch of flanfe It 
was sunset time Day became a ‘blue flower* 
whoso petals woro fading away in foams of 
amethyst and rose The very conception of 
day as a ‘blue flower’ reveals an imagination 
which, while it is essentially poetic, is on the 
borderland of spiritual symbolism Tho f 
quality of crystaliscd perfection is present 
too 

"Sparkled the delicate dows — the distant 
snows — the great deep thrills — ”, Almost 
every line here is like a star ray Thero is 
as exquisito disregard of literary sequence, 
every word or lino having tho quality of a 
Hash, but there is the subdued sequence 
of the spirit which links up in a unified 
gai land all tho bright ‘sparkles There is 
lost a touch of colour here and thero, but 
not the least extravagance The spirit is 
finding utterance, and utteranco so pure, clear 
and direct that thero is tho fear of an 
unconscious indifference to tho form, but tho 
spirit is beautiful , it has been waked by the 
touch of the beauty of tho ‘blue flower’ of 
day whoso petals were fading away, in tho 
enchanting not of amethyst and rose So 
naturally and inevitably tho form is traced 
in flame and beauty But tho vision is so 
intense that sometimes ttjero is tho fear that 
A E-, might only see and not sing Wo know 
that intense vision often finds expression in 
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ntter silence But A E ’s ecstatic emotional 
imagination, “drunk with a beauty our eyes 
could never see,” alone saves bun from being 
all seer and no poet 

Of all English poets, A. E is tho least 
sensuaL Whether it be in bis communion 
with Nature or life, ho swiftly passes beyond 
the plane of the senses and eagerly loses 
himself in the depths of pure spiritual beauty 
Thus he brings up only the gems of his own 
precious experience, of his Sadliana Even to 
the beloved, of his heart ha sings 

"l did not dream it half so sweet 

To feet thy genlle band 

As in a dream thy soiU to greet 

and 

“Let me know thy diviner counterpart 
Before I knee) to thee. 

“So m thy motions all expressed 
Thy angel I may view 
I shall not on thy beauty rest, 

But beauty 3 self in you." 

The spirit thu3 wings above the flesh and 
yet never ignores it or despises it In the 
last lines the spiritual attitude reveals itself 
vividly The beloved is thus precious, since 
she is t a part of the Eternal Beauty and to 
A E. ‘Beauty’ is the everlasting light that 
lure3 all life through the gates of birth and 
death and whose pathways throng with suns 
and stars and myriad races’ Beauty thus 
becomes for A E. the creative moving energy 
behind all life , Beauty becomes enthroned 
in heaven 

There is another poem which reveals 
vividly the spirit of tbe poet 

I needed love no words could say 
She drew me softly mgh her chair 
Mv head upon her knees to lay 
n ith cool hands that caressed my hair 

She sat with hands as if to bless 
And looked with grave ethereal eyes 
Ensouled by ancient Quietness 
A gentle pnestes3 of the Wise 

To A E. the touch of love was ‘cool’, not 
warm or burning cool because to him love 
is spiritual fulfilment, not sensual craving 
“With hands as if to bless ’, with grave 
ethereal eyes and * Ensouled by ancient 
Quietness,’ the beloved becomes *A gentle 
priestess of tho wise. ’ 

Tho noblest of all A E.’s poems is the 
one entitled ‘Love’ It reveals tho poets 
direct attitude towards life 
4 


Ere I Jose raysell in the vastness and drowse 
Myself with the peace 
While I gaze on tho light and the beauty 
Afar from tho dim home3 of men 
May I still feel the heart pang and pity 

Love-ties that I would not release , 

May the voices of sorrow appealing call me 
back to their succour a„am 

What a noble and sublime plea is this 1 
The poet gazes in rapture at the face of 
Beauty But more insistent than the need 
to lose himself in the vastness and drowse 
himself with the peace is the yearniDg for 
all the heart pangs, loi e-ties and sorrows of 
life 


'I would go as the dove from the ark sent 
forth with wishes and. prayers 
To return with the paradise blossoms that 
bloom m the Eden of light 
When the deep star chant of the Seraphs I 
hear in tho mystical airs 
May C capture one tone of <neir joy for tne 
sad ones discrowned in the night. ’ 


He would go to tho Eden of light whero 
the paradise blossoms’ are in bloom, only 
to gather them all in the lap of hig passionate 
sympathy for the sad ones discrowned in 
the mgbt He gazes at the stars and 
See9 joy flowing from star to star and 
his soul bursts forth in the poignant cry 
may I capture one tone of their joy for the 
sad ones discrowned in the night. ’ Nowhere 
perhaps in the whole raiige of toghsh poetry 
could be found such exquisite intensity of 
noble feeling as in the last few lines of the 
poem — 

Not alone, not alone would I go to my rest 
in tho heart of the love 
Where I tranced in the innermost beauty the 
flame of its tendercat breath. 

I would still hear the cry of the fallen 
recalling me back from above. 

To go down to tbe side of the people who 
weep in the shadow of death 


The burden of one of Rabindranath s 
finest songs is “Give me the strength nerer 
to disown the poor’ The Mahabharata tells 
the story how Yudhishthira would not enter 
heaven unless the dog, his sole surviving 
companion, was allowed to go in with him. 
Salvation, whatever that might mean has no 
value for A. E the poet or Yudhishthira as 
long as the rest of mankind is m misery 
A E has not written much All his 
poems could be collected together in a little 
more than three hundred pages But if 
quality is a test of greatness, irrespective of 
quantity, then A E s place is among the 
very greatest of poets Seldom has such 
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pun tv of spiritual vision and perfection of 
expression flowed so sweetly together as in 
the rich, streams of his poetry Most of his 
little poems are luminous with the touch of 
immortality One of the finest of these is 
the 'Refuge 1 

‘ Twilight, a timid fawn, went glimmering by. 
And night, the dark blue hunter followed fast. 
Ceaseless pursuit and flight were in the sky. 
But the Ions chase had ceased for us at last 
We watched together while the driven fawn 
Hid in the golden tucket of the day 
We, from whose hearts pursuit and flight were 
gone. 

Knew on the hunter s breast her refuge lay ” 

In the years to come it is very probable 
that A E, will find a more and more abiding 
place in the mind of India There is in 
A. E’s poetry some quality, some enchanting 
fragrance, which is akin to the spirit of 


India’s own striving A E has known some- 
thing of India too He has poems for Sree 
Krishna and even on ‘OM’ In some respects 
A E stands nearer to Rabindranath than any 
other English poet Both are great dreamers 
One dreams of an India recognising its vital 
kinship with the larger life of humanity The 
other sings, — 

‘ We are less children of this dime 
Than of some nation yet unborn 
Or empire in the womb of time 
We hold the Ireland in the heart 
More than the laud our eyes have seen 
And love the goal for which we start 
More than the tale of what has been 

and 

We would no Irish sign efface. 

But yet our lips would glad her hail 
The first-born of the Coming Race 
Than the last splendour of the Gael ” 


THE INNER LIFE OF SIR NARAYAN OHANDAVARKAR 

By D G YAIDYA 


I F wo were to ponder orer the secret of 
tho reverence that saints, sages, self loss 
patriots and noble minded philanthropists 
inspire in our hearts, wo should find it in the 
fact that they aro ever wnlo awako and are 
certainly far more so than the ordinary run 
of human beings It is by introspection that 
man approaches perfection On tho other 
band, if ho harps constantly on tho blemishes 
ot other peoplo ho slides down to ruin and 
spiritual suicide. 

That man is really great who by constant 
iniro>-pecUoa discovers his drawbacks and 
makes an unremitting effort to oTcrcorao 
“ One such noblo brother was tho lato 
bir Xarayan Chandararkar who departed from 
this world on tho 1-lth of May last four 
years ngo and a few facts of whoso inner life 
wo would weave together in tho lines that 

follow 

Tho first point that struck any ono who 
*d tho pwtlc„o of Sr Narayan’s intimate 
a » C< * Ua » n * ariC0 WM that ho was not only 
tuoug-lful in whatever ho said and wrote, but 
» modi tali vo turn of mind. A 
Uougl Jui nun is not nt-ccs^arily of a medi- 


tative turn of mind These two qualities do 
not always go together, nor aro they found 
invariably m tho same man A broodiog, 
meditative and introspectivo turn of mind is, 
indeed, a great asset of a character that 
would perfect itself A man thinks whilo he 
writes. That is not to say that lie will ponder 
over whatever ho observes or learn a rich 
lesson or garner up wisdom and virtue from 
the varied experiences of life. What distin- 
guished Sir Narayan from many an educated 
man of his day and class was Ins gift ol 
meditation ’Wherever ho was and whatever 
ho saw or heard or read would always start 
and awaken that mood. His long and lonely 
walks wero to him a constant inspiration and 
clovation In them ho often brooded over 
tho experiences and happenings of tho day. 
on what ho had seen, and read and felt, on 
tho conversation ho had with other men, and 
on tho lessons for his own guidanco that 
thc^o vaned experiences suggested. Sir 
Narayan was not a man without any flaws. 
His own writings will discover many to 
thc-so who aro inclined to noto thorn What 
was rcmarkablo about him was that ho himself 
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vra* very keenly alive to tl em and incessantly 
endexv oared to rid himself of them It t» 
this trait ct his natnro that the writer would 
enfold ta tr hat follows 

Tl era aro many men among us who havo 
inordinate fondue s for books Many know 
bow to summartso what they read and to 
make long excerpts m their note books from 
«! at they havo read for future reference 
and guidance But it is given only to a few 
to brood over anything that is striking or 
new in the books they read much less to 
wor*. out its application to their icrsonal 
live-, and needs Of thevo raro fo v who know 
how to u o bools Sir Narayan was one among 
tho educated men of his times. Onco whilo 
happening to read Shakespeare s Borneo and 
Juliet, tho following scntcnco struck him as 
remarkable 


“Tho more I give tho more I hav 

it is n( n to 

And ho began thinking on it and cxjvcs, ed 
himself in I is journal as follows — 

Shake ocaro las sad this of love I* tween 
human bmfl.3 Maos Jovo for a w rran ant 
womans love for a man suggested it * wmark io 
him. Lut it thu Ioyq is to l« called n n to wbat 
can wo saj c.f God s love for man 7 Is t n t 
really even moro so tlian tlut between two 1 in on 
Kicks’ \nd it man wero to love God as lo 
loves a human bong mfntcly how much will 
that love trow and whit porno and ov and 
Uessednt s will it not bnn_ to b* heart \nd 
dues not hies 1 diriment consist in the posec-kton 
of such love cnlnnnaUng in sn Ii tlcsseuncaa 
What clso can reconcile man to 1 fo 

Sir Narayan doc3 n't stop I cro in bis 
meditation fits heart further swells into a 
prayer to God as follows — 

Oh God oh my bather leach mo how to lovo 
Thee and to love those who aro Thy children May 
Thy lovo reveal to mo tie goodness in otters and 
may it le c ven to mo through that lovo to know 
Th no worth May it ever keen mo in tho path 
of goodness- Bless Thou all lor Tl y love is 
inf ai to 


Sir '•arayan did not stop here Tho 
following day ins meditative mood is further 
awakened by tho following lines from 
Sliaktspearo that occur in tl o same drama. 
Tho lines aro “They aro beggars that count 
their worth and Sir NaTayan starts into tho 
following meditation upon them 

“Rising from my bed tho f rat w sh for the 
ua> a wwir was to to coed and to do good Ao 
aMirabon can bo notion no w sh 1 glcr and 
1 oiler ip be good How can I Lo good unless 
i know wj at Rood ness 19 ? (jod Is good- how; 
silently and stead ly Ho works how k nd and 
lovsni, tOh my soul) linns to your work tho 
spirit of love— deal generously anil charitably with 


your fellows. Bo pure in thought and deed and 
let rot the day pis without dcuc„ some act of 
kindn ss to some sul T neg 60 il And whatever 
vou da do it m a stmt of humlle-mindidn *s. 
Jto not ccsc itul. Hem ember you have faults. 
\c.j aro wca* 

It is easy to gtvo counsel to another 
But wi at is written above is m a van of self- 
expostulate lnd it was written not to bo 
seen by tho world 1 ut only for hu own eyes 
\nd this «clf es postulation concludes with a 
prayer thus 

Oh God leach me lo K good and to do good. 
If I ever th n* of count n„ m\ worth I am a 
betinr unt I for 1hy lov Ui I-ord tlcroi* ro 
worth in me Let mo ev r fully realise Ills Oh 
Tloi tz-vih it to me \Wat worth is there in 
mo What of mem / Good deeds dono in 
perfect humilty— He j alone const tuto a mans 
worth. Give it to mo to know tins 


Thu prayer shorn tho child hko faith and 
humility and tit spiritual await nin„ of tho 
man whoso loss wo mourn How fe v aro 
there among us who carry oq such self 
examination from day to day in order that 
tl cy may gro v int > tho knowledge of *-j iritual 
troth and wisdom tro wo not rather 
prone to bido our faults even from our own 
sdve9 5 

Sir Narayan was a man ielonging to that 
raro class among tho sons of India who 
believe fervently in tho oflicacy of prayer 
to giva roan strength and wisdom to know 
hi*, own defects and to cure them Onco 
whilo ho was studying Shakesj ear s Julius 
Cesar ho camo across tho following words 
of Brutus wherein Brutus ays “Into what 
dangers would you lead me Cassius that 
you would liavo mo seek into myself for 
that which is not in mo ? On this Sir 
Narayan writes In Ins diary as under - 


“Brut is was an honest man intent upon do nir 
h s own duty Cvssi is was f ill of h itred cunning 
and tealousy Brutus secs through Cassius v,lcn 
tho latter heaps prases upon 1 im and nttntutea 
to him aual tic3 that ho docs not possess Thera 
is many a Ca sius in tho world t it many moro 
incur own selves— m our own passons Wo must 
guard »„a nst them JIan falls prey to tho ox 
tern'll llaltcry Ixvauso ho is prepare 1 for it by 
tl o llattery of his own passions. Lord tcicli mo 
to l»o strong m my own self— a proof against alt 
internal and external llattery 


\over did ^ir Narayan let go a stnglo 
occasion to speak to his own soul ta tho 
manner indicaled above Reading tho follow 
ing psalm in tho Old Testament m, “Who 
can discover I is errors ? Cleanso thou mo 
from secret faults bo addresses himself 
thus 
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1 This was the prayer o! the psalmist , how 
much more should it be of those who are apt to 
' " ‘ ' ' the snares of the 


said bis prayers That restored him com 
pletely Then he went out for a walk up 


forget God and be caught by the snares of the tbe b|I1 Wltll blS gardener’s son The scenery 
world rather than led by the will of Elm who , ~ . n _ n r birds the beauty 

made us ? Parameshwar, teach me to discern my of the place, the singing ol turns, me Deauiy 


secret faults and correct them 

Sir Narayao was not one of those who 
use their knowledge only for display He 
learnt from books the wisdom that helps m the 
conduct of life, a wisdom which, as has been 
so well put, books teach not themselves 

It was not from books alone that he 
garnered up the wisdom of life, the strength 
for righteous living Conversation with 
friends, incidents m public and private life, 
experiences of every kind were utilised by 
him for this supreme end, nx, to purify and 
perfect himself One incident of this kind is 
well worth mentioning here Sir Narayan 
was at Khandala with a fnend of his, Mr 
Shivrampant Wagle As was usual with him, 
in one of his long walks with that fnend he 
met a beggar whom he wanted to give some- 
thing He opened hi3 purse to give him a 
two-anna piece But the purse contained 
only a pice While giving the pice to the 
beggar Sir Narayan said to him that he was 
so sorry that he had only that mnch to give 
him To which the beggar answered that he 
need not be sorry for it, as it was not in his 
luck to get more The kind words, added 
the beggar were more to him than the two- 
anna piece which he would have got Refer- 
ring to this incident Sir Narayan significant- 
ly remarks That is a pure soul A lesson 
forme' It was not enough for him to listen 
to the words of the beggar He drew from 
them a lesson for himself in contentment, 
punty of heart and meekness of spirit, a 
lesson which he regarded as indeed a very 
precious return for the alms he had intended 
to give 

Sir Narayan was very particular about his 
health Sometimes he carried Ins fastidious- 
ness too far Ho was far from bemg a man 
of robust constitution His was a delicate 
constitution without any chronic ailment or 
disease. But the slightest change in it 
would upset him Sir Narayan knew this 
defect in his temperament and always tried 
to control it One morning he woko up and 
found himself ill at ease. Ho became 
extremely nervous about his health, and to 
overcome his nervousness he prayed and 
wrote ‘How shall I overcome this habit of 
mino ? Am I not entirely in God s hands ? 
Why need I fear then?’ Heartened by thi3 
self admonition lio got up, had his bath and 


of the rising sun had their desired effect 
upon his mind The gloom and despair were 
no more And he became full of joy and 
gladness He describes the experience thus 
Listened to the notes of a bird singing from a 
tree on a raised ground It brought calm to tne 
mind Life a song The trees and plants were 
standing still- there was the chirping of birds ail 
around The sun trying to peer through the clouds 
Wild flowers here and there Oh Nature 1 Thy 
beauty is soothing Came home refreshed 

It was a habit with him to recover the 
poise of the mind and the soul by such 
contact with Nature He sought such oppor- 
tunities when he could be alone in the midst 
of the beauty of Nature and refresh his 
spirit Of this quest he writes : 

Sought for the music of birds Why is tot 
music less than it used to be fifteen years ago t 
They say because birds . are killed, wnai 
inhumanity l God s singers how they soften man s 
heart by their sweet chants 1 ’ 

As was usual with him during the summer 
vacations, one year he had gone to stay at 
Khandala and had invited a few friends to 
stay with him by turns Mr Shinde of the 
Depressed Classes Mission. Society was with 
him at that time Once they went out 

together for an early morning walk It 
was Sir Narayan’s habit during such walks 
to make bis companions share with him 
the charm beauty, delight and exhilaration 
of the surrounding scene by drawing largely 
upon his well stored mind, for apt quotations 
from bis favounte English poets who had 
described similar scenes. It did not matter 
to him at such a time whether lus companion 
was an elderly person like Mr Shinde or 
his little grandson Madhukar 1 The day on 
which Mr Shinde went out for a morning 
stroll with Sir Narayan at Khandala has been 
remembered to this day by the former The 
sky was overcast with clouds, the hills 
around were lit up with the beautiful rays 
of the morning sun The breeze was blowing 
gently and sweet" The grassy ground over 
which the two pedestrians were walking 
was covered with flowers here and there. 
On the whole the scene was full of poetic 
inspiration Sir Narayan began to recite 
passages from his favourato poet Words- 
worth Ho felt it too cruel for him to 
trample tho grass with its tufts of flowers 
underneath his feet They moved aside. 
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they dared not hart these tender little beauti- 
ful shoots and flowers. Mr. Shtnde was 
struct with wonder and delight by the 
effect the scene had made upon Sir Narayan’s 
mind aDd the outburst of song to which 
it led from Sir Narayan who poured out 
quotation after quotation from his favourite 
poets that vividly brought out the charm and 
significance of the whole scene. But what 
was most remarkable about it was that it 
wa3 not with him a mere sensuous experience — 
an appeal to the eye and the ear It 
became with him, as ever, a landmark m 
spiritual perception a vivid realization of 
the love and glory of God. 

Those who knBW Sir Narayan only from 
the ontsido could not help being struck 
with his greatness Qis eloquence, his 
command over the English language, his 
earnestness and enthusiasm, his large and 
liberal mode of thought at once attracted 
attention and captivated the heart But his 
character, his religions temperament, his 
unshaken faith in God, his tender heart and 
cheerful and loving disposition, his fire and 
gemns became clearer only to those who 
had the privilege of his close and immediate 
acquaintance It was then alone that the 
man stood completely revealed and one 
could know fully the secret of his greatness 
And that lav in his spirituality, m the 
growth of the spirit within which he was so 
assiduous to cultivate and to the unfoldment 
of which he gave all his time, thought aud 
attention 

When one thinks of tho care he bestowed 
on the caltivition of hi3 heart and mind and 
on the efflorescnce of his soul, one cannot 
help regarding him as a rare type among 
the educated men of India. Not a day 
passed in his life without prayer, medi- 
tation and devotion He rose with the 
break of dawn and began the day with 
prayer and the reading of some scrip- 
ture When one scans the list of books 
that he had made out for careful reading 
and thought at different times one is 
filled with amazement at the order and 
method which governed his life’s work from 
day to day and hour to hour Everything 
with him was perfectly methodical and 
regular Everything was well planned 
and the plan of work was carried out 
to the letter without haste and without 
waste A portion of his busy day was 
regularly spent in the company of children 
and he regarded the time thus spent 


as a great education for himself But tho 
method according to which he worked from 
day to day was never allowed to degenerate 
into the lifeless meebamsm of a clock-work. 
He pursued his work with delight and joy 
aud with a thrill of emotion that made it 
really exhilarating Of this he writes 

* I am grateful to God for the impulse to work 
methodically and the resolve to work rather than 
weary myself in indolence. I feel so peaceful, so 
happy when I have spent the dav iq good hard 
work.” 

It was not enough for him to have 
subjected himself to this self-imposed 
discipline, to have prayed while working and 
worked while praying What he did further 
was to note from day to day whether this 
work and prayer marked a real growth in 
his life Tbas he ever asked himself, “Have 
I been industrious ’ Have I been true, just 
and prudent ? His searchlight was always 
turned inwaris The questioning went on 
incessantly Thus, “How have I employed 
my time ?” “How far have I succeeded in 
my resolution to practise the virtue of 
patience ?” “What good have I done ? What 
notable thing have I observed ? ’—questions 
like these are a constant refrain in bis 
private diary And there are also answers 
to these questions Thus he writes, “Went 
through my daily programme pretty well 
and faithfully No time ill-spent.'’ 

It is our usual experience in the difficul- 
ties of life to grow despondent, gloomy and 
uncharitable Rich and poor, ignorant and 
educated— all are subject to sorrow, bereave- 
ment and suffering in this chequered world. 
Death takes its toll from among those dearly 
loved by us It is under trials and tribula- 
tions like these that we are really tested 
and our growth in spirit is properly measured 
How he felt and thought on soch matters 
and in the midst of such experiences he has 
himself put on record as follows 


We complain that life is travail that difficulties 
and disappointments trouble us and make it 
sometimes unbearable But life is discipline and 
to go through it well we must be strong The 
strength must come from faith id our mission 
Whence can that strength come but from Thee 
Oh Oord i Believe my soul that thou art not of 
this earth but there is the Divine in thee cling 
to it make it slime inwards and outwards make 
that your inspiration and aspire with its heln. Thf> 
mountain tops of life may be misty but stand' there 
climb here and stand like the jocund day QcSl 
Almighty he! p me to go through with manhness 
too high for envy and too great for haste ” ' 

This passage furnishes the key to the 
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calmness of spirit with which he bore all 
things m life whether they brought him joy 
or sorrow pleasure or pam 

There is another trait of his character 
that ought not to go unmentioned while we 
are meditating on the lessons of bis inner 
life No one knew his drawbacks better than 
himself We have heard many waxing 
eloquent over the foioles of bis nature But 
so much trouble need not have been taken 
on the subject For no one has unfolded them 
better than he Let us give an instance or two 
on the point One morning while absorbed 
in reading a book ou religious reform a 
thought struck him and he puts down the 
method of reform thus 


thought deeply on tho matter but could come 
to no definite decision Iu this unsettled 
mood he prayed to God for light aud retired 
for sleep He woke up with dawn prayed 
and started writing the judgment The whole 
case became clear to him and the confusion 
and doubt were no more Referring to this 
experience he notes in his diary 

Always pray especially in doubt and difficulty 
and God will help you provided the prayer is 
earnest and the mind is pore 

Whenever any one boastfully said that he 
had no faith m prayer and that loyal work 
was all that really mattered Sir Narayan 
would answer him 


To win men by the winsome beauty of truth 
is necessary for me uhosegieat short coming is 
uant of gentleness 

Another instance occurs in connection 
with a meditation on a hymn from Tukaram 
What ho wrote after that meditation is deeply 
instructive Writes he 


That is what I should strive for— not to be 
vexed or angry where I see another m fault but 
try to restore him in meekness It is one of my 
besetting sins— I lo«e my temper when I see 
another wrong or fanev I see I forget I do wrong 
too and why should I not bear with others 
mhrmites? I resolve once more to be earnest 
” ,,' 0 counsel without haughtiness and 

wrote without scorn Wm others by love That 
to God° y " ay t0 hve and ' vork be acceptable 


Does not this passage and admonition 
reveal a wrestling soul striving to set him 
self right w fh man and God ? Does it not 
8 10w Leen, y ahveitwasto its own defects 

and how earnestly ho prayed aud worked to 
improve himself ? 


Sir Narayan knew the importance and 
secret power of prayer He strove to live 
move and havo his being in God in all the 
pursuits of his life private and public. His 
life was ennobled and beautified by tho 
spirit of prayer and godliness that pervaded 
it Ho behoved in prayer and openly 
avowed his faith In his daily duties 
prayer gave him strength and resolution and 
u P f. i firm la tho P ath that he had 
chalked out for Ins guidance Once while 
bo was a Judge his mind had become confused 
by hearing tho pros and cons of tho case on 
either side When ho returned homo ho 


' Work alone without the consciousness and 
the inspiration that it s God s narrows us it is 
apt to degenerate into mere routtne and dim 
cultiesand disappointments temptations mar it 
But pray to God and accustom yourself to the 
idea that yiu are doing Gods work and the 
prayerful habit becomes an inspiration making 
even drudgery divine 

The facts that have been brought together 
above from the diaries and personal observ- 
tion of the life of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
make one thing clear to us Aud that is 
that lus was a soul that aspired heavenwards 
that he valued becoming and being higher 
more than any other outward good of life 
And lus life therefore deserves to be 
remembered as that of one among the very 
few nmoDg the educated sons of India who 
have striven nobly and ceaselessly to give the 
life of the spirit the first place in all their 
doings be they private or public individual 
or national Unless we give religion — that 
is purity of thought word and deed and 
noblity and honesty — tho first place in all 
our activities and so work as to give God 
that is Truth Righteousness and Love the 
pro eminence over everything else, our efforts 
are foredoomed to failure That was tho deepest 
conviction of Sir Narayan s souL And that 
is nowhere better embodied than in tho 
following prayer of his 

'’ily God and Father Thou art Truth Thou 
art love Teach mo to live truth to abide in Thee 
teach me to Tepose m Thee m a spint of calm 
resolution Teach me to hato none teach me to 
seek good in everything and everv one teach mo 
to do my duty regularly and faith fully and to 
trust Thee. 



THE CHINESE WOMAN TO-DAY 

Ail tntcrueio tilth J Irs Sun Yat Sen of China 


grandmothers were 600 years behind 
y the women ot America, but our daughters 
will be fifty years ahead of them”, dec 
lared Mrs Sun Yat Sen, the widow of the 
famous Dr- San Yat Sen, founder of the 
Kuo-JIm-Tang (the National Peoples’ Party 
of China) and thereby of the revolutionary 
movement in progress in China to-day Mrs 
Sun Yat Sen spoke these words while giving 
a recent interview about the woman’s move- 
ment in China in general, and especially 
about the Political School for Women which 
she has founded in Hankau, and in which 
women are being trained for leadership in 
the woman’s movement A small group of 
abont one hundred young women have been 
carefully selected and are being intensively 
trained in this school in the problems of 
China, the revolution, and the role the 
Chinese woman must play m the social and 
political rejuvenation of the Chinese people 
In her interview, Mrs. Sun Yat Sen 
continued 

“These leaders of the woman’s movement 
whom we are training today have as their 
ideal a free Chinese womanhood who shall bo 
a Imng part of the struggle lot freedom 
This was also the ideal of Dr Sun Yat Sen, 
who continuously repeated m his writings 
that not only men of onr nation, but also 
women, must be free He was not only a 
political, but also a social revolutionary, and 
particularly in so far as women were 
concerned Wherever he went and worked, 
he fought for the freedom of all classes and 
of both sexes Women always sat at the 
same conference fables with him and his co- 
workers and women continue to sit at the 
conference tables today where the fate of 
China is being decided In revolutionary 
ranks today, in the ranks of the Kuo M10- 
Tang, women have, without demanding them, 
been given the same rights as men” 

Mrs. Sun Yat Sen also spoke about the 
great changes in China during the past 
twenty years. "Considered historically,” she 
said, “it is but an hour ago that China re- 
cognized her slavery and decided to 
free herself. But in this one hoar great 
changes have taken place China is absolute- 


ly illiterate, the men as well as the women 
The mothers of China today find their 
daughters strange, and the grandmothers look 
upon them as if they were creatures from 
another world But we younger women feel 
that perhaps in the hearts of the older women 
there exists a faint eavy and a timid approval 
of our life today ” 



Mrs. Sun Yat Sen does not speak of 
her country-women without broad experience 
She also knows foreign women’s move- 
ments intimately, for she travelled extensively 
with Dr Sun Yat Sen when he visited foreign 
countries to organize his countrymen for 
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the revolution She knows America especially 
well for she studied four years there in the 
State University of Macon Georgia Sho 
admires the responsibility, the seriousness and 
courage of the American woman 

But I doubt, she said >f tbo kmencan 
woman can conceive of the dimensions of 
the woman s morement in China today 
Daring the four years that I studied in 



America I came into intimate contact with 
many women and came to know their political 
and social activities I saw their desperate 
struggle for the franchise and their continuous 
agitation for equality before the law Their 
determination and seriousness made a tremen 
dons impression upon me bnt I recognized 
that the chains that they were try mg to free 
them elves from were not half a3 strong as 
the chains the Chinese woman suffered from 
I watched their struggle and then gazed into 
the many many decades which f thought we 


Chinese women would have to pass through 
before wo gained the samo measure of freedom 
that the American woman already had At 
such moments I was very sad. The complete 
freedom of American women, in any case is 
near at hand but for the Chinese woman this 
freedom then appeared to bo so far, far away, 
that it seemed a dream of Utopia. 

Bnt I was wrong Strong as the chains 
have been on our women they aro today 
beiDg broken and with gigantic blows of 
tho revolution Our grandmothers wero five 
centuries behind tho American women but 
our daughters will bo half a century in 
advance of them Tho mighty activities of 
tho Kuo-llin TaDg aro wiping our centuries 
of subjection of Chinese women, and we a*e 
being spared generations and generations of 
useless and bitter suffering As I said, this 
work of freedom is tho work of tho Kuo Min 
Tang Tho mighty, all inclusive foundations 
of freedom being laid by Chmeso nationalism 
are tearing all social evils and all enslavement 
out by tho roots Everyone finds himself in 
the midst of this great stream—tbe highest and 
tho lowest men and women tbo intellectuals 
and the working class. Old and young, 
under the leadership of the Kao Mm Tang, 
we are day by day aboli c hing tbo merciless 
and barbarous methods and conditions of 
feudalism We once thought our goal lay 
in th© great distance but we know that today 
in the twentieth century it is not necessary 
to go slowly at a snail's pace Much pain 
and suffering will bo spared us because of 
this. The national Constitution drawn up by 
the Kuo Min Tang insures women the same 
rights as men Under new China we women 
do not have to fight for the franchise, the 
right of guardianship and education of our 
own children nor for equal and just marriage 
laws Marriage and divorce are the same 
for men as for women in new China Equal 
citizenship the franchise the same property 
and social rights for men and women is tho 
fundamental basis of our revolutionary pro 
gramme just asmuca as the absolute sovereignty 
of China in relationship with other powers of 
the world is a fundamental part of our pro 
gramme Our revolution is not merely political 
but is instead also social — which means in its 
broadest sense ethical 

Mrs Sun Yat Sen then discussed her plans 
for the new political School for Women in 
Haukan At first, she says the school has 
been started on a small scale Only one 
bundred^yoDDg women can be accommodated 
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at first, but soon there will be opportunities 
for one hundred more, and later still for 
another hundred and so on In this way, 
-and with the help of the new laws that have 
sprung from the national movement, “we will 
help win freedom in all walks of lifo for 
Chinese women In China we will not 
have any need to struggle against worn out, 
old, traditional laws made by men for the 


special privileges of men The Kuo-Mm- 
Tang’s laws and decrees recognize no difference 
between the soxes The task of the woman 
of new China is ito go to her sisters and to 
open their eyes to a new and beautiful 
world ” 

{The Chinese Information Bureau, Berlin) 
Feoji the German by Agnes Ssiediey 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH RHODESIA 

By C F ANDREWS 


HILE the struggle has been going on 
from year to year in South Africa, 
with varying success, which has at 
last issued in a settlement, giving us breath- 
ing 6pace down in South Africa itself, in 
Southern Rhodesia, on the other hand, things 
seem to have gone suddenly all against us 
and a great set-back has occurred Indians 
to-day are absolutely excluded from a 
country, which bears the name of Cecil 
Rhode*— the same Rhodes who invented the 
phrase, ‘Equal rights for every civilised 
man south of the Zambesi’ 

Whan I visited Rhodesia for the first 
.time in the year 1921, the contrast with 
Kenya and other parts of Africa as far as 
Indians were concerned, — was so great, that 
I wrote in strongly appreciative terms about 
it. The ‘English’ Education test, which 
admitted Indians into the country was a 
very fair one There was no cheating or 
juggling about it Indians told me that 

they had no trouble at the frontier There 
was also a distinct air of friendliness within 
the borders of Rhodesia, and every educated 
Indian bad the franchise according to Cecil 
Rhodes’s own formula of civilisation, which 
I have quoted above 

Sir Drummond Chaplin was then the 
administrator, and he was a real fnend of 
the Indians. He liked them, and they liked 
him It was an unusual experience to me 
to pass from one town in Rhodesia to another, 
and to find that there ware no grievances 
of any kind, but only words of praise for 
the administration This gave the lie at 
once to those who had told me, that it was 


impossible to satisfy the Indians, because 
they delighted to grumble on all occasions 
and would never be contented. 

Again in 1924. when Mrs Sarojmi Naidu 
visited the country, the story that she brought 
away with h a r, when she related her ex- 
perience. exactly tallied with my own 
She was, if anything, even more enthusiastic 
than I was in her appreciation, and she 
told the whole of India about the admirable 
treatment that Indians received under the 
chartered Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
and how different it all was from Kenya 
and Tanganyika. 

Nevertheless, three short years have 
wrought havoc already with Indian rights 
in Southern Rhodesia , and from all the 
accounts, wbich I have received, matters are 
rapidly going from bad to worse. Unless 
something is done equally rapidly to pre- 
vent this, our rights will all be takeu from 
us before we know where we are 

The first occasion when this change in 
the’ situation cams home to me was on the day 
that I landed on Bern, in early October, 192G. 

Four men, who had been residents in 
Southern Rhodesia for many years, were 
waiting for me as I got down from the 
steamer They had been all turned back 
from the frontiers, although they earned 
Rhodesian certificates The ground for this 
refusal to allow them to enter was stated to 
be, that an Ordinance had been passed 
restricting entrance of Indians, and that as 
they had been absent from the country for 
more than three years, their certificates had 
been cancelled 
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of Chinese freedom Furthermore, the spirit 
of Chinese nationalism is not a shallow one, 
it has been ripened by the straggle of 
the last century, for at least eighty years 
It is needless to say that mspite of all 
obstacles Chinese nationalism is marching 
triumphantly to victory 


III 

The Chinese 
Revolution is not 
merely political, 
on the contrary, 
hie all great 
revolutions, it 
embraces the 
whole life of 

the Chinese people. 

There is the 
literary revolu 
tion going on in 
China so that 
the Chinese 
masses may be 
quickly educated 
There is the 

social revolution 
for the emnacipa- 
tion of the Foreigu Munster Eagen Chen 

women of China , , 

and for inculcating new ideals of society 
The Student Movement and Labor Movement 
are manifestations of new Chinas militant 
spirit There is the Religious Revolution 
winch in some places has taken the turn 
of anti Christian agitation Many Chinese 
nationalists are placing new interpretations 
on the teachmgs of Confucious which attach 
great importance to civic righteousness. 
Among the young nationalists worshipping 
tne spirit of Sun Yat Sen is taking the 
place of ancestor worship Mr S Yui, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
Tsing Hua University, Peking lias stated the 
present situation m China in an admirable 
way 



The penod in China today is a period ot 
firehtine for emancipation The Chinese revolution 
:lTwi7 he^an in 19ll is a fight for emancipation 
S ^aSSSo role , This > fi ? ht will continue till 
the Republic is firmly established 
tn -riie Chinese renaissance movement which 

SSBSJfffiUS S'tSrtE Si 

today is <]» 

aSftsesf^nJr arcs ess. 


eighty years And this fight will continue till the 
Powers realize tho gross international injustice 
they have done to China, and give China her 
legitimate place in the family of nations 

What China aspires after today 13 not any 
concession from any foreign Powers but merely 
restoration of her lost independence— no more than 
that, and no less than that’ 


Tho spirit of political revolution ^n China 
has been well expressed by the ‘Christian 
General* Feng, who plackarded tho barracks 
of his soldiers with the slogan, "The People 
Subjected To Foreign Imperialism Arc iso 
Better Than Homeless Dogs” The Chinese 
people do not any longer submit to the 
condition of being ‘homeless dogs”, and the 
spirit of revolution has so deepend that even 
a nckshawman in the street cannot be 
llltreated by a foreigner with impunity, as used 
to bo the case before. 

China wants to be free and independent, 
and tho Chinese demands from the Treaty 
Powers are very lucidly set forth by an 
American student of oriental politics in the 
following way 

Stripped of non essential claims pu‘ forward 
for bargaining purposes so deeply rooted in mi 
international diplomacy China lays claim to jn» 
three reformations in the policy of the Powers on 
her soil These three demands are (l ) rectification oi 
the situation m Shanghai (2) tariff autonomy WJ 
abolition of foreign extra territorial privileges so 
far as they interfere with the fundamental principle 
of public law recognized by all modern civilwea 
States that every sovereign body has tho exclusive 
right to exercise political jurisdiction within its 
own territories * 


It is apparent that these demands are 
stoutly opposed by the British Foreign Office 
as well as the State Department of the 
United States of America which are staunch 
supporters of the Treaty of Lausanne, bv 
which Turkey has made the ideals of her 
National Pact effective by the complete 
abolition of capitulations The following 
paasage of the Turkish National Pact ex 
presses the demand of the Chinese people , 
and it may be regarded as the demand of the 
peoples of Asia struggling for their emancipa 
tion — 


It is a fundamental condition of our life and eonti 
nued existence that we like every country should enjof 
complete independence and liberty in the matter of 
assuring the means of our development, m order 
that our national and economic development should 
be rendered possible and that it should be possible 
to conduct affairs in the form of a more up-to-date 
regular administration For this reason we are 


XT * Felix Morley 
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opposed to restrictions inimical to our development* 
m political, judicial, financial and other matters 1 

After the Chinese nationalist forces bad 
captured Shanghai, General Chiang Kai 
Sbek was interviewed by the representatives 
of American newspapers On that occasion 
this Chinese patriot declared — 

Government of all parts of China by the 
Chinese is my creed The present revolution will 
not end until extra territorial rights and concessions 
and unequal treaties have all been abolished 
Our attitude toward America i3 friendly bat we 
consider America an imperialist, because she has 
not mven the Philippines freedom The Powers 
which are willing to abrogate all former treaties 
and return their concessions and offer recognition 
to Chtna on the basis of equal treaties will show a 
friendly spirit and be reujgmzed by China The 
new Government will not interfere in the actmt es 
of missionaries in China We have no quarrel 
with Christianity" 

It is the fashion among certain people to 
class the Chinese nationalists as “Reds , who 
are inspired by the Russian Bolsheviks and 


whose creed is communism or abolition of 
private property It is well to remember 
that in 1911, when Dr, Sun and his followers 
succeeded in overthrowing the Mancha 
dynasty and established the Chinese republic^ 
there was no Russian Communistic 
Government The majority of the Chinese 
nationalists, who are following the teachings 
of the late Dr Sun Yat Sen, are not com- 
munists , on the contrary, they are nation- 
alistic 

The English translation of Kuo-min tang’goes 
a long way towards explaining the spirit of the 
Chinese nationalist movement. Iu Chinese kno’ 
mean* country min’ people and tang or tong’ 
association Kuo min tang ’ means association to 
bring the country into the hands of her people ’ It 
has three basic principles I People’s Nationalism 
The freeing of China from foreigners who have 
tied up the country by treaties dictated at the 
cannon point 2 People s Sovereignity -Develop 
ment of education and political democracy 3 
Peoples Livelihood Better opportunities for 
Chinese businessmen better conditions for Chinese 
labor ” 

(To be concluded) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


f Bools tn the following languages unit be noticed Assamese, Bengali English, french, German 

Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Alalayalam .’ f — ' Kr - — ’- n * ” ~ " 

Spanish Tamil Telugu and Urdu Newspapers ..... 

annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine t- ..... „„ M „ a 

receipt of books reamed for renew u-iil not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered, 
7 he remew of any book ts not guaranteed Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Rene tier, the Hindi Reviewer the Bengali Reviewer etc according to the language of the books No 
enfimnt of book-reviews and notices will be published —Editor, M R. ] 


ENGLISH 

Plant AirrooRiPns and their Revelations By 
Sir J C Bose, F R. S Longmans Green and Go , 
Ltd London. 7s 6d net. 

This boot is a popular and connected summary 
of the researches in the physiology of plants which 
the author has pursued for a quarter of a century 
written for the general reader with as few technical- 
ities as the subject admits The line of research 
adopted was the application to plants of the 
methods which had been successfully employed 
in the investigation of muscle and nerve in the 
ammaL The point of the title is that the data on 
which the author bases his conclusions are the 
results of experiments in which by means of 
highly sensitive automatically recording apparatus 
devised by himself the course of its normal 
activities and its response to change of conditions 
or to stimulation were inscribed by the plant on 
sheets of paper or glass plates without the 
observer a intervention. 

1 6 


When pursuing investigations on the border 
region of physics and physiology, the author 
tell3 us in the preface he was ama2ed to find 
boundary lines vanishing and points of contact 
emerging between the realms of the Living and 
the Non living. He found metals responding to 
stimuli they rre subject to fatigue stimulated 
by certain drugs and killed" by poisons.” * 

Between inorganic matter at one extreme and 
animal bfe at the other there is spread out the 
vast expanse of the silent life of plants The 
difficulty that thwarts the investigator at every 
step arises from the fact that the interplay of hf© 
action is taking place within the dark profundities 
of the tree which our eyes cannot penetrate In 
order to reveal the intricate mechanism of its 
life it is necessary to gam access to the smallest 
unit of hfe. the life-atom’ and record its throbbing 
pulsation. When microscopic vision fails we have 
still to explore the realm of the invisible ’ 

This the author has been able to do by means 
of highly sensitive automatically recording apparatus 
invented by hims&f In the book under notice 
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the revolution She knows America especially 
well for she studied four years there m the 
State University of Macon Georgia She 
admires the responsibility the seriousness and 
courage of the American woman 

But I doubt, she said if the American 
woman can conceive of the dimensions of 
the womans morement in China today 
During tie four years that I studied in 



menca I came into intimate contact with 
any women and came to know their political 
social activities I saw their desperate 
struggle for the franchise and their continuous 
agitat on for equality before the law Their 
determination and seriousness made a tremen 
, ° u , s impression upon me but I recognized 
tnat the chains that they were trying to free 
u i rot 2, were Dot half as strong as 
T® 1 ;^ in f }, he Chinese woman suffered from 
I watched their struggle and then gazed into 
the many many decades which I thought we 


Chinese women would have to pass through 
before we gained tho same measure of freedom 
that tho American woman already had. At 
such moments I was very sad The complete 
freedom of American women, m any case is 
near at hand but for tho Chinese woman this 
freedom then appeared to be so far far a vay 
that it seemed a dream of Utopia. 

“But I was wrong Strong as tho chains 
have been on our women they aro today 
being broken and with gigantic blows of 
the revolution Our grandmothers wero five 
centuries behind tho American women but 
our daughters will bo half a century in 
advance of them The mighty activities of 
the Kuo Min Tang are wiping our centuries 
of subjection of Chinese women and wo a e 
being spared generations and generations of 
useless and bitter suffering As I said this 
work of freedom is tho work of the Kuo Min 
Tang The mighty all inclusive foundations 
of freedom being laid by Chinese nationalism 
are tearing all social evils and all euslavement 
out by tho roots Everyone finds himself in 
the midst of this great stream— the highest and 
the lowest men and women tho intellectuals 
and the working class. Old and young 
under the leadership of the Kuo Mm Tang 
we are day by day abolishing the merciless 
and barbarous methods and conditions or 
feudalism We once thought our goal lay 
in the great distance but we know that today 
in the twentieth century it is not necessary 
to go slowly at a snail s pace Much pain 
and suffering will be spared us because of 
this The national Constitution drawn op by 
the Kuo Min Tang insures women the same 
rights as men Under new China we women 
do not have to fight for the franchise the 
r ght of guardianship and education of our 
own children nor for equal and just marriage 
laws Marriage and divorce are the same 
for men as for women in new China Equal 
citzenship the franchise the same property 
and social rights for men and women is the 
fundamental basis of our revolutionary pro 
gramme just as muen as the absolute sovereignty 
of China in relationship with other powers of 
the world is a fundamental part of onr pro 
gramme Our revolution is not merely political, 
but is instead also soc al — which means m its 
broadest sense ethical 

Mrs Sun Yat Sen then discussed her plans 
for the new political School for Women m 
Hankau At first she says the school has 
been started on a small scale Only one 
hundred young women can be accommodated 
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at first, but soon there will be opportunities 
for one hundred more, and later still for 
another hundred and so ou In this way, 
and with the help of the new laws that hare 
sprung from the national movement, “we will 
help win freedom in all walks of life for 
Chinese women In China we will not 
have any need to straggle against worn-out, 
old, traditional laws made by men for the 


special privileges of men The Kuo -Min- 
Tan g’s laws and decrees recognize no difference 
between the sexes The task of the woman 
of new China is ito go to her sisters and to 
open their eyes to a new and beautiful 
world ” 

{The Chinese Information Bureau, Berlin 1 
Faoa the Geruvn by Ao\es Suediey 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH RHODESIA 

By C F ANDREWS 


¥ HILE the struggle has been going on 
from year to year in South Africa, 
with varying success, which has at 
last issued m a settlement, giving us breath- 
ing space down in South Africa itself, in 
Southern Rhodesia, on tho other hand things 
seem to have gone suddenly all against us 
and a great set-back bas occurred Indians 
to-day are absolutely excluded from a 
country, which bears the name of Cecil 
Rhodes— the same Rhodes who invented the 
phrase, ' Equal rights for every civilised 
man south of the Zambesi ” 

When I visited Rhodesia for the first 
.time in the year 1921, the contrast with 
Kenya and other parts of Africa as far as 
Indians were concerned, — was so great, that 
I wrote in strongly appreciative terms about 
it The ‘English’ Education test which 
admitted Indians into the country, was a 
very fair one. There was no cheating or 
juggling about it Indians told me that 

they had no trouble at the frontier There 
was also a distinct air of friendliness within 
the "borders of Rhodesia, and every educated 
Indian had the franchise according to Cecil 
Rhodes’^ own formula of civilisation, which 
I have quoted above 

Sir Drummond Chaplin was then the 
■administrator, and he was a real friend of 
the Indians He liked them, and they liked 
him It was an unusual experience to me 
to pass from one town m Rhodesia to another, 
and to find that there were no gne vances 
of any kind, but only words of praise for 
the administration This gave the lie at 
once to those who had told me, that it was 


impossible to satisfy the Indians, because 
they delighted to grumble on all occasions 
and would never be contented 

Again in 1924, when Mrs Sarojim Naidu 
visited the country, the story that she brought 
away with her, when she related her ex- 
perience. exactly tallied with my own 
She was, if anything even more enthusiastic 
than I was m her appreciation, and she 
told the whole of India about the admirable 
treatment that Indians received under the 
chartered Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
and how different it all was from Kenya 
and Tanganyika. 

Nevertheless, three short years have 
wrought havoc already with Indian rights 
in Southern Rhodesia , and from all the 
accounts, which I have received, matters are 
rapidly going from bad to worse Unless 
something is done equally rapidly to pre- 
vent this, our rights will all be taken from 
us before wo know where we are 

The first occasion when this change in 
the’ situation came home to me was on the day 
that I landed on Bena, in early October, 1926 

Four men, who had been residents in 
Southern Rhodesia for many years, were 
waiting for me as I got down from the 
steamer They had been all turned back 
from the frontiers, although they earned 
Rhodesian certificates The ground for this 
refusal to allow them to enter was stated to 
be, that an Ordinance had been passed 
restricting entrance of Indians; and that as 
they had been absent from the country for 
more than three years, their certificates had 
been cancelled 
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These four men were simple people, 
small shopkeepers Their shops were in 
Rhodesia They had at first not heard, while 
in India, of the passing of any Ordinance 
restricting entrance Then, in 1926, a 
rumour reached them This made them 
hurry back to their business They came 
as quietly as possible They landed by the 
steamer just before the one on which I 
travelled out, and had been up to the 
frontiers at Uintali But they had been 
turned back They had sent in their papers 
and certificates, and were awaiting a verdict 
from Bulawayo At the moment, I did all 
that was possible, writing letters for them 


very important directions, independent 
powers. . 

The second thing is the very large 
influx of settlers from South Africa, and 
especially from Natal, where for generations- 
past the Indians have been despised These 
new South African settlers have brought in 
their wor&t prejudices against the Indians, 
and the whole tone of the country has 
become more illiberal than in Mrs Sarojim 
Naidu’s time Everything points to this i& 
the actions that have been taken , but I de 
not wish to write too positively about it, 
until I have seen things with my own eyes 
and formed an opinion from personal ex- 


and stating their case It was my definite 
hope, that they would easily be admitted 
But, on the contrary, they have sent me 
many letters since, which have followed me 
all about the South African Union, telling me 
their troubles The letters are written in 
the quaintest English , but they are all the 
more expressive on that account The last 
letter was received by mo only a few hours 
ago Indeed, it is this very letter, that has 
been the cause of my wishing specially to 
write this article , for the condition of these 
outcasts is piteous and it is very hard to 
feel oneself able to do nothing as yet to 
help them It has only been possible to 
promise them, that I will take up their 
cause when I get to Rhodesia at last 

Meanwhile, a series of letters reached me 
from Balawayo itself, where the Secretary 
of the Indian Association is stationed At 
first, it was impossible to reply to them with 


any assurance, because it was as clear as 
possible that South Africa was the storm- 
centre, and a final defeat m South Africa 
would mean a defeat up and down the 
whole coast of East Africa also, and far 
mto the interior But since the Round 
laoie Agreement has been signed, the relief, 
that has partly followed, has made it 
possible to promise that on my return 
journey I will stay for some time among 
, . g0 thoroughly into their 

wnole situation and consider with them how 
it can be improved 

Two things have happened since Mrs 
&" l t^ ai T du . S nsit * in 1Q 24 which have 
STEw* * In ^ lan Position The former is 
1 of , Responsible Government to the 
« « n J’« PD ii t,0n o£ Southern Rhodesia. It 
" \ Boi ?\ D , lon ’ "hich has not yet 

reached its full status , but at the 
same time it can exercise, in certain 


penence . 

The two actions, which stand out most 
clearly at present and form the basis of my 
own tentative judgment, are these. 

(0 The immediate restriction of Indian 
immigration, which has followed th& grant or 
Responsible Government 

(n) The half expressed Government in- 
tention to segregate the small number or 
Indians remaining in the country* . 

The former of these two decisions, i 
already cabled to India Also I had ^ ri ,* e 
articles which have appeared m the 
papers But the second has come to mo 
with startling surprise , and as it is not 
already finally established by the Adminis- 
tration I have still some hope that it may 
not be proceeded with, if only representation 
can be made in due time and with QU £ 
effect The meetings of the Legislative 

Council take place in May and June un- 

fortunately, I am still compelled to stay 
in Capetown, in order to watch the passage 
of the new legislation on the Indian Quests 10 
through the House of Assembly, 
to implement the Agreement Though toes 
Bills, as they are published, appear to ov 
exactly m accord with the Agreeme 
nevertheless it is of the utmost im P or ? ( , < 
to be on the spot, in case some doubuvn 
amendment should be proposed and it w 

immortinfp.lv to 0DD0S& it » 


breach of the Agreement r 

Before this article appears in P r J? r ’ _ 
shall hope to visit Rhodesia, and see tnine 
on the spot If it is still possible to P rete j 
the segregation policy from being carn ta 
oat every effort must be made at m? c0 o 
accomplish such a desirable end It " 
not be now so difficult to effect this as it w 
before, — such is my gennma hope — bocau r 
by the abandonment of the Asiatic But 1 
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South African Union Government have 
themselves* given up the segregation policy 
in South Africa. Since it has been generally 
acknowledged, that other provinces tn Africa 
■will take the lead from South Africa, I an 
not without expectation, that the Rhodesian 
Government may be induced to give way 
on this vital point in a similar manner 
But the ‘Bulawayo Chronicle ’ which belongs 
to a Syndicate by no means hostile to 
Indian interests, has already adopted a 
bullying attitude in its editorial and it 
may bo more difficult to prevent hasty 
action in a young country, that has just felt 
the intoxication of power, than at this 
distance one is able to imagine 

It may be asked, — and I have often 
asked it myself, in moments of depression, — 
what, after all, is the practical use of this 
perpetual striving ? Will not things in 
«vitably take their downward course 9 Will 


not Might still continue to triumph over 
Right 9 

In calm moments of insight, it is not 
possible to believe this History certainly 
does not teach it Faith has now a firm 
foundation of past experience to build on, 
though it must remain faith still — ‘the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of thrngs not seen 

No, it is only by the assurance, that 
every little - inch gained means greater 
progress ahead, that our faith is sustained , 
it is onlv thus we are enabled to take at one 
time with fortitude the blow which drives 
us back, aDd at another time to seize with 
out over elation the opening which enables 
us to go forward — 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gam 
Far back through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent flooding in the main 


CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

BY TARAKNATH DAS A M , Pit d 


A State may lose its sovereign rights after 
a defeat m war, or by limitations imposed 
by a treaty but a people a nation 
never loses its inalienable light to be free, 
«ven after centuries of subjection The history 
of the enancipatiou of Spain from the Moors 
of the Balkan States and Greece from Turkey, 
of the freedom of Poland Finland and 
Hungary and of the freedom of Ireland after 
seven hundred years’ struggle against British 
domination and the growing unrest in Egypt, 
India and tips Philippines for national inde- 
pendence demonstrates the fact that a living 
nation will repeatedly straggle against foreign 
domination, until it recovers its sovereign 
rights. Although the doctrine of self deter- 
mination has been much heralded since the 
World War, it is certainly as old as the Decla 
ration of American Independence It is need 
less to say that the effort of the Chinese 
people to be free and completely independent 
Irora foreign domination is their birthright 

H 

The present revolutionary phase of Chinese 
Nationalism is but a viud manifestation of 


an aDgle of a happening of tremendous 
consequence. The Ultimate Emancipation 
of the Orient From Western Domination. . 
which began about a century ago and is 
now fairly on the road to success 

Indignant aDd horrified at the consequences 
of the Opium Trade ’ earned on by the East 
India Company, China tried to free herself 
from the Western commercial domination 
This led to the First Opium War of 1839 
1842 In this war the British were victorious 
and imposed the Treaty of Nanking 

None should forget that the Chinese laws 
at that time demanded abolition of the Opium 
Trade Chios's defeat in the Opium War 
resulted in the introduction of extra territorial- 
ity, restriction of tariff autonomy and Great 
Britain s annexation of Hongkong and extrac- 
tion of a large indemnity of twenty one million 
dollars By the famous Treaty of Nanking 
China agreed to open up five Chinese treaty 
port*— CantoD, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai-to foreign powers , and various 
trade privileges, including ‘favoured nation 
treatment was accorded to Great Britain 
It may be well ^aid that it was the beginning 
of the era of concert of Western Powers (so- 
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called Treaty Powers) to keep China under 
economic, judicial and political subjection 
The Arrow War of 18oG followed tho 
First Opium War In I860 tho combined 
forces of France ond England laid seige to 
Peking By the Treaty of Tientsin concluded 
in 18b0 France and Britain extracted large 



His Excellency Hon Sao Ke A Sze the Chinese 
Minister to the United States of America 


iotW 1 * ® 9 a , nd Bnfaln annexed Kawloon In 
lonu Russia by clever diplomacy of persua 
sion and threat succeeded in annexing China s 
maritime province east of the Usnn Foreign 
. < ™T ra at t me firmly secured extra 
territorial jurisdiction and established foreign 
con essions in the so-called treaty ports 
rile Alanchn rulers submitted to the inevit 
a , ?, Bn J the , Chinese people felt indignant 
at the national humiliation and started the 
patriotic movement of overthrowing the in 
t eDt \ Ia " c ^ Government which had 
The mt°nn F tm eCt China from foreign aggression 
ctS S movement spread from South 
-“ShS Dorth and took the form of the 
so called Taiping Rebellion It lasted for 

l C h ad f 8 “ d was su PPtessed in 1864 6o 

through foreign co operation It may be 


noted that while China was going through the 
Taiping Rebellion Turkey was struggling - 
against Russian encroachment, and India 
had her so-called Sepoy Rebellion of 1856 
1857 Thus ended tho second attempt of the 
Chinese peoplo to freo themselves from 
western aggression and their own corrupt and 
weak Government 

After tho failure of the Taiping Rebellion^ 
tho Munch us tried their beat to strengthen 
their position by bringing about certain 
reforms but as tho government was thorough- 
ly corrupt and incompetent these P ,ons 
wishes wero never transformed into effective 
reforms In the meantime foreign encroach 
ments upon Cbmeso Sovereignty began from 
all sides with greater vigor China lost her 
suzenmty over Burma during the period or 
1S62 188G over Indo China during the period 
of 1SG2 to 18S5 and various nations began to 
stake out portions of Chinese territory 
After the Chino Japanese War (1894 lo95) 
China lost her suzerainty over Korea 
the weakness of the celestial empire becamo 
so evident that tho important Treaty lowers 
particularly Great Britain France Russia ana 
Germany following the policy of break up or 
China through mutual agreement establish ea 
special spheres of influence m the Chinese 
Empire This resulted m the fact that over 
85 p c of the territory of the Chinese 
Empire was staked out as special preserves 
of various powers. The Chinese patriots W 
utter desperation again organized a nation 
wide movement to get nd of the Foreign 
Devils from China and to oust the Mancha 
rulers This patriotic movement on the pa rC 
of the Chinese to regain Chinese sovereignty 
by ou=tmg the foreign intruders, has been 
grossly misinterpreted as the so called anti 
fore gn Boxer Uprising of 1900 as if « haa 
no other motive than massacring the Christian 
foreigners The efforts of the Manchu rnlei* 
and concerted military action on the part or 
the great Powers against the uprising or 
the Chinese people crushed the Boxer 
Rebellion The western Powers found it 
convenient to acquire further financial control 
over China by taking over control of the 
maritime custom revenue as the guarantee 
for the enormous Boxer indemnity imposed 
upon the Chinese people and military 
control over China was planned by increasing 
foreign soldiers in Peking and various treaty 
ports. Thus the third attempt for the 
liberation of China failed at the beginning 
of the twentieth century 
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After the suppression of the Boxer up 
rising the Western Powers interested in 
controlling China could not agree in their 
respective plans of dividing the booty The 



Anglo-Americans wanted to have equal 
opportunity for commerce for themselves as 
well as others in China even in var ous 
spl eres of influence while the Russian 1 ’ 
supported by the French (France was a party 
to the Dual Alliance of Europe) and even 
encouraged by Germany wanted to annex 
sections of Manchuria and Mongolia This 
conflicting interest among the Western Powers 
engaged in exploiting China gave rise to the 
so called Open Door Policy of the Anglo 
Americans which was w irmly supported by 
Japan The rivalry bet veen the Anglo 
Americana on the one hand and the Slavs on 
the other gave rise to the Anglo Japane e 
Alliance which was fully supported by the 
American government and public Japan s 
victory OTer Russia in the Russo Japanese 
ar in which more than a hundred thonsand 
Japane e gave their Jives and a billion 
dollars wa« spent by Japan safeguarded for 
the time being Chinese independence from 
further Russian aggression but at the c ame 


time it made it easy for Great Britain to 
encroach upon Chinese sovereignty m Tibet 
and various parts of the southern provinces 
of China. However it may be well said 
that, in a way the victory of Japan over 
Russia m the Russo Japanese War was a 
victory of the cause of the Chinese patriots 
who genuinely sympathised with Japan and 
wanted to see a check upon western aggres 
sion in China and other parts of Asia. In 
deed this Japanese victory was a s gnificant 
political as veil as spiritual victory for all 
Asia which \as groaning under the yoke of 
western imperialism 

The Chinese patriots after the Russo 
Japanese War felt more than ever before 
that to save China from further aggression 
it was imperative that China should be freed 
from her o n corrupt and incompetent 
rulers They felt that China like Japan 
should modernise herself. 

Political secret socle les of the Chinese 
patnots organised all over the world under 
the leadership of the late Dr Sun Yat Sen 
began to work for the overthrow of the 
JIanchu dynasty and the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic The life of Dr Sun \at 
Sen and his activities for the cause of 
Chinese Nationalism and Revolution are an 
epic. He and his followers brought about a 
revolution in the ideas of the Chinese people 
and Chinese soldiers «o with very 1 ttl» 



Chinese Studen s parading with an inscribed ban 
ner through the streets of the Chinese City 
at Shanghai after the Cantonese had 
gained Control Types of Nationa 
list Intellectuals 

blood shed they accomplished their end 
when in 1911 the Manchu Emperor was 
forced to abdicate and China became a 
Republic. This was the beginning of the 
truimpbant march of Chinese Nationalism 


I 
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It may be mentioned that the Chinese resid- 
ing outside of China aided Dr Sun financially 
and Dr Sun received considerable help of 
•every hind from the far-sighted Japanese 
advocates of Asian Independence through 
Chino Japanese-Iodiau friendship 
Dr Sun Yat Sen, to avoid a conflict among 
the Chinese, resigned the position of the 
First President of the Chinese Republic, in 
favour of General Yum Sin Kai, "ho 
promised to uphold the cause of the Chinese 
Republic. This really led to a senous 
counter-revolu 
tion because 
Yuan Shi Kat, 
within a short 
time, abrogated 
the Parliament 
and assumed the 
position of a 
Dictator, support- 
ed by his military 
subordinates Later 
on when Yuan 
Attempted to esta- 
blish himself as 
the Chinese 
Emperor, he was 
heartily supported 
by the British 
Government in 
his adventure 
However, the 
Chinese patriots 
under the leader- 
ship of Dr Sun 
rose against Yuan 
to save the cause 
of Chinese Revolu- 
tion Iq 1917 
when the Chinese 
Government per 
snaded by the 
Entente Powers 
America, 

neterd the World _ . 

War against Feng \u hsiang 

ermany, Dr Sun and his adherents opposed 
it vigorously Chinese patriots felt that 
onina had nothing to gain by fighting 
Germany and thus strengthening the British 
W* » on the contrary, China should spend 
au Her energies for her own regeneration 
♦k F n hl ! P ol, °y of Dr San, he was hatod by 
the Rt'tish Government. 

ni P a time rt seemed that the cause of 
the Chi nose Revolution was lost, as milita 



nsm and the opportunism of the Chinese 
War Lords took tho placo of popular 
government in China. Fortunately for 
China, good came out of tho evil of the 
World War Japan, by her might and fore- 
sight, eliminated Germany from China and 
presented the Twenty-one Demands to 
China Tho rise of Japaneso preponderance 
in Chinese affairs alarmed tho Anglo- 
Americans , and they carried on anti- 
Japanese propaganda to rouse the Chinese 
against Japan. This aided tho Chinese 
nationalist causo with international support. 
Furthermore, to induce China to enter the 
World War against Germany, the Entente 
group of Powers agreed to the non-payment 
of the Boxer Indemnity lor a certain period 
China was allowed to terminate all German 
rights m concessions and extra-territorial 
jurisdiction m China. Tho World War made 
it evident, as it was during the Russo Japaneso 
War, that there was lack of solidarity among 
the Western Powers, in their policy in China. 

When the World War ended and all the 
Gorman rights in Shantung were transferred 
to Japan, due to secret treaties signed 
between Japan on one side, and Great Britain 
France, Italy and Russia on tho other, the 
Chinese nation felt that they were betrayed 
by the statesmen of the Entente Powers and 
President Wilson of the United States. This 
stirred the Chinese people to great indignation 
and aided the cause of Chinese nationalist!! 
It was the nationalist agitation that forced 
the Chinese statesmen to assert diplomatic 
independence by defying tho Powers and 
refusing to sign the Versailles Treaty This 
defiance of China is tho beginning of her 
self assertion in international politics for the 
sole purpose of regaining her sovereign 
rights At the Versailles Peace Conference, 
the Chinese nationalists successfully served 
notice to the Poweis that Chinese rights 
could not be bartered away by other nations, 
through secret agreements While the Chinese 
nationalists earned on their activities to rouse 
the nation to the nationalist cause, through the 
Student Movement and National Boycott against 
Japan, the actual victory was achieved 
through the success, m international diplomacy 
earned on by Chinese statesmen— all young 
men trained in western lands m western 
methods Through American statesmen and 
journalists, the Chinese earned on agitation 
on the question of Shantung The Shantung 
Question became a very important factor in 
American opposition to the approval of the 
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Versailles Treaty by the United State* Senate 
American idealists as well as Imperialists 
espoused China s cause and demanded that 
Japan must not be allowed to retain Shantung 
and thus become so r ch in raw material* 
and dominant m the Pacific Chinese 
nationalists worked persistently to regain 
Shantung through international action and 
enlisted American and British support against 
Japan in the Washington Conference and in 
the end succeeded. 

About this t me Chinese nationalists 
formulated a course of treating with foreign 
nations — China must treat individually and 
independently and on equal terms with 
foreiga Powers China concluded a separate 
treaty with Germany as well as Austria by 
which she freed herself from unequal treaties 
After the Washington Conference and tho 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
Japan felt that there was an unwritten 
Anglo American agreement against her To 
avoid the po sib lity of complete isolation in 
world polit cs Japan vas forced to cultivate 
friendship with. China and Russia Soviet 
Russ a, actuated by the policy of freeing 
herself from isolation in world politics and 
to secure support of various Asiau states 
gave up her special privileges in China, 
Persia and Afghanistan To cement a friendly 
understand ng the Soviet Government gave 
np Russian concessions unequal treaties 
and extra territorial junsd etion in China 

From this it is evident that although 
China was torn with Civil vars among her 
War Lords Chinese nationalists were winning 
great victories in international politics. 

By 19 ,, 5 when the Chinese nationalists 
under the leadership of Dr Sun made the 
influence and power of the Kuo min tang 
party felt in Southern China and the Yangtse 
region the Treaty Powers were already 
divided into various groups and there was 
no possiblty oi united action amongst them 
to keep China under subjection Among 
the European Powers, Austria and Germany 
had given up the unequal treaties, as the 
result of the World War Ross a gave np 
the unequal treaties to secure Chinese 
recognition and friendship Japan was 
willing to support China in her efforts to 
end the unequal treaties, with the hope of 
secur ng Chino Japanese co-operation in the 
Far East, for her own security and to promote 
the cause of As an Independence. America 
coaid not advocate a pol cy wh ch would 
seem to be less generous towards Chinese 


aspirations than those advocated by Japah 
France seeing her international situation 
delicate aud complex in Europe particularly 
in the Jledi terra nean regions chose the path 
of moderation and conciliation towards China 
and co operation with Japan Of all the 
— j. . ■ „ so called Treaty 

Powers Britain 
alono took a 
definite aod deter 
mined stand 
against the cause 
of the Chinese 
nationalists The 
Chinese nation 
alists with great 
vigor pursued 
the policy of 
agitation against 
Great Britain 
as they did a 
few years ago 
against Japan 
The British 
authorities tried 
to overawe the 
Chinese national 
ists by massacre®, 
and perpetrated 
several massacres 
of the type of 
the Amritsar 
massacre — the 
massacres at 
Shanghai Shameen 
and Wanshien 
This roused the 
Chinese nation 
to a man and 
crystalized the 
anti Brttish senti 
ment in China 
for all the wrongs 
done since the 
days of theOpimn 
War to the 

™ ™tara7 tha" 

Russia gave enthusiatic support to the anti 
Brit sh programme of the Chinese nationalists 
One hundred and fifty years ago the then 
existing Anglo-French rivalry and the 
international situation in Enrope aided the 
cause of American Independence and todav 
Anglo-Rnssian hostility Anglo-American 
distrust of Japan and the general cond tion 
of world politics is an asset to the cause 
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of Chinese freedom Furthermore, the spirit 
of Chinese nationalism is not a shallow one 
it has been ripened by the struggle of 
the last century, for at least eighty years. 
It is needless to say that inspito of all 
obstacles Chinese nationalism is marching 
traimphantlj to victory 


III 

The Chinese 
Revolution is not 
merely political 
on the contrary 
like all great 
revolutions it 
embraces the 

whole life of 

the Chinese people 
There is the 

literary revolu 
tion going on in 
China so that 

the Chinese 
masses may be 
quickly educated 
There is the 

social revolution 
for the emnacipa* 
tion of the Tore gu Minister Eagen Chen 

women of China 

and for inculcating new ideals of society 
The Student Movement and Labcr Movement 
aTe manifestations of new Chinas militant 
spirit There is the Religious Revolution 
which in some places has taken the turn 
of anti Christian agitation Many Chinese 
nationalists are placing new interpretations 
on the teachmgs of Confucious which attach 
great importance to civic righteousness 
Among the young nationalists worshipping 
tne spirit of Sun Yat Sen is taking the 
place of ancestor worship Mr S Yui 
Assistant Professor of Political Science m 
Tsing Hua University, Peking 1 as stated the 
present situation m China m an admirable 
-way — 



The period in China todav is a period of 
fighting fox emancipation The Chinese revolution 
which began in 1911 is a fight for emancipation 
from despotic rule. Tins fight will continue till 
the Republic is firmly established 

The Chinese renaissance movement which 
began in 1917 is a fight for emancipation from 
illiteracy and for freedom of thought This fight 
will continue till illiteracy vanishes 
_ .oaX the most important fight today is the 
tight i or emancipation from the unequal treaties 
■which have bound China hand and foot for over 


eighty j ears And this fight will continue till the 
Powers realize tho gross international injustice 
they liavo done to China, and give China her 
legitimate place m the family of nations 

\\ hat China aspires after today is not any 
concession from any fo-eign Powers bat merely 
restoration of her lost independence— no more than 
that, and no less than that’ 


Tho spirit of political revolution China 
has been well expressed by the ‘Christian 
General’ Feng, who plackarded tho barracks 
of his soldiers with the slogan, The People 
Subjected To Foreign Imperialism Arc Ao 
Better Than Homeless Dogs " The Chinese 
people do not any longer submit to the 
condition of being “homeless dogs’ , and the 
spirit of rovolntion has so deepond that even 
a nchshawman in tho street cannot be 
llltreated by aforeignor with impunity, as used 
to bo tho case before. 

China wants to be free and independent 
and tho Chinese demands from the Treaty 
Powers are very lucidly set forth by an 
American student of oriental politics in the 
following way 

Stripped of non essential claims pu‘ forward 
for bargaming purposes so deeply rooted in au 
international diplomacy China lays claim to jusx 
three reformations m tho policy of the powers on 
her soil The&e three demands are (l) rectification of 
tho situation in Shanghai (2) tariff autonomy w 
abolition of foreign extra territorial privileges so 
far as they interfere with the fundamental principle 
of public law recognized by all modem civuizea 
States that every sovereign body has tho exclusive 
right to exercise political jurisdiction within us 
own territories ’ * 


It is apparent that these demands are 
stoutly opposed by the British Foreign Office 
as well as the State Department of the 
United States of America which are staunch 
supporters of the Treaty of Lausanne bv 
which Turkey has made the ideals of her 
National Pact effective by the complete 
abolition of capitulations The following 
paasage of the Turkish National Pact ex 
presses the demand of the Chinese people 
and it may be regarded as the demand of the 
peoples of Asia, struggling for their emancipa 
tion — 


Itia a fundamental condition of our life and conti 
nued existence that we like every country should enjoy 
complete independence and liberty in the matter of 
assuring the means of our development in order 
that our national and economic development should 
be rendered possible and that it should be possible 
to conduct affairs m the form of a more up-to date 
regular administration lor this reason we are 


XT * Our AhsZei-n Assta? ment by Felix Jlorley 
New York (1926) Doubleday Page and Co 
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opposed to restrictions mimical to our development^ 
m political, judicial, financial and other matters ” 

After the Chinese nationalist forces had 
captured Shanghai, General Chian g Kai 
Shek was interviewed by the representatives 
of American newspapers. On that occasion 
this Chinese patriot declared — • 

Government of all parts of China by the 
Chinese is my creed The present revolution will 
not end until extra- territorial nght3 and concessions 
and unequal treaties have all been abolished « 
Oar attitude toward America i3 friendly, but we 
consider America au imperialist, because she has 
not given the Philippines freedom The Powers 
which aro willing to abrogate all former treaties 
and icturn their concessions and offer recognition 
to China on the ba»is of equal treaties will show a 
friendly spirit and he recognized by China The 
new Government will not interfere in the activit es 
of missionaries in China Wo have no quarrel 
with Christianity'’ 

It is the fashion among certain people to 
class the Chinese nationalists as ‘'Reds”, who 
are inspired by the Russian Bolsheviks and 


whose creed is communism or abolition of 
private property It is well to remember 
that in 1911, when Dr. Sun and his followers 
succeeded in overthrowing the Ifanchu 
dynasty and established the Chinese republic, 
there was no Russian Communistic 
Government. The majority of the Chinese 
nationalists, who are following the teachings 
of the late Dr Sun Yat Sen, aro not com- 
munists , on the contrary, they are nation- 
alistic 

The English translation of Kuo-min tang’goes 
a long way towards explaining the spirit of the 
Chinese nationalist movement In Chinese kuo’ 
means country mm’ people and tang or tons' 
association ivuo min tang 1 means * association to 
bring the country into the hands of her people' It 
has three basic principles I. People’s Nationalism 
The freeing of China from foreigners who have 
tied up the country by treaties dictated at the 
cannon point 2 People s Sovereignity -Develop 
ment of education and political democracy 3 
Peoples Livelihood Better opportunities for 
Chinese businessmen better conditions for Chinese 
labor ” 

(To be concluded) 
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Plant Autographs and their Revelations Bj 
Sir J C Bose F R S Longmans Green and Co , 
Ltd London. 7s 6d net. 

This book is a popular and connected summary 
of the researches in the physiology of plants which 
the author lias pursued for a quarter of a century 
written for the general reader with as few technical- 
ities as the subiect admits The line of research 
adopted was the application to plants of the 
methods which had been successfully employed 
m the investigation of muscle and nerve in the 
animal The point of the title is that the data on 
which the author bases his conclusions are the 
results of experiments in which by means of 
highly sensitive automatically recording apparatus 
devised by himself the course of it3 normal 
activities and it3 response to change of conditions 
or to stimulation were inscribed by the plant on 
sheets of paper or glass plates without the 
observers intervention. 

6 


When pursuing investigations on the border 
region of physics and physiology, the author 
tells us in the preface he was amazed to find 
boundary lines vanishing and points of contact 
emerging between the realms of the Living and 
the Non living He found metals responding to 
stimuli they rre subiect to fatigue stimulated 
by certain drags and killed by poisons ” ‘ 

Between inorganic matter at one extreme and 
animal life at the other there is spread out the 
vast expanse of the silent Ufa of plants The 
difficulty that thwarts the investigator at every 
step arwes from the fact that the interplay of life 
action is taking place within tho dark profundities 
ot the tree whn.h our eyes cannot penetrate In 
order to reveal the intricate mechanism of its 

l ‘ 1 fr ne< in sa fT. to . Ba , m a , cces3 the smallest 
unit of life the life-atom’ and record its throbbing 
pulsation when microscopic vision fail 3 wo havo 
still to explore the realm of the invisible " * 

This the author has been able to do by means 
of highly sensitive automatically recording apparatus 
invented by hims&f In the book under nohee 
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he has taken his readers with him step by step 
as the wonders of plant life became gradually 
revealed to him through artificial organs of great 
sensitiveness by which alone the realm of the 
invisible could be explored The barriers which 
seemed to separate kindred phenomena aro found 
to have vanished the plant and the animal 
appearing as a multiform unity in a single ocean 
of being ’ In this vision of truth’ says the 
author, the final mystery of things will by no 
means he lessened but greatly deepened It is not 
less of a miracle that man, circumscribed on all 
sides by the imperfections of his senses, should 
yet build himself a raft of thought to mako danng 
adventures in uncharted seas And in his voyage 
of discovery he catches an occasional glimpse of 
the ineffable wonder that had been hidden from 
his view That vision crushes out of him all 
self sufficiency, all that kept him unconscious of 
the great pulse that beats through the universe.” 

Thi3 volume 13 the outcome of the author’s 
wish to share with his readers the joy that fills 
his life Even those who do not know much of 
scienco will be able to understand it and be tho 
authors partner in joy But it is not merely joy 
that tho reader will derive from its perusal lie 
will also feel inspired in reading the following 
concluding paragraphs of the book 

from the plant to the animal then we follow 
the long stairway of tho ascent of Life In the 
high spiritual triumph of the martyr the ecstasy 
of the saint, we see the higher and higher ex pres 
sion 01 that evolutionary process by which Life 
rises above and beyond all the circumstances of 
them enVir011men * aad f° r hfies itself to control 

The thrill in matter the throb of life, the 
pulse of growth the impulse coursing through 
the nerve and the resulting sensations how diverse 
fhitfh 30 ^ 4 yet unified ! How strange it is 
ovinnia tr . emor , of , excitation in nervous matter 
nSSvifi 110 * I ? er , e l r 1)0 transmitted but transmuted 
Afferonfi an mage on a mirror into a 

an 5 of Ilfe m sensation and m affection, 
1 m emotion Of these which is the 
material body or the image which 
in<™^ eDC L en £ of it ? Which of these is undecay- 
mg and which beyond the reach of death ? 
u, a n , at ! on has risen m the past and won 
am W tba wor f'i- A few buried fragments 
dvnashpl a 3 ., uremonals of the great 

Is hnwevpM nnelded the temporal power There 
nation in 7 ™** 10 ber e f 0meQt which fiads its mcap- 
and app«ent er fl ye i tr ? QScend9 lt3 transmutation 


ffnt . R , generauons 

sions Swpmn cr ^. ut m thought, not in posses- 

,n ,d “ ls k'c to 

lanu” 1 c %, 9 0imA - TC,l} Tuberculosis xs 

urou. By A C Uhl, mb 

whSh mmi, r0 P«ut of an informative article 
ap , peared , “the Calcutta Medical 
author bL N 7 ember s and December. 1926 The 

foltemSomft^ * 9 sab]ect from 
$ SdSf^' he 4136339 111 lQdia - 

lc) The mechanism of infection in man 


(d) Influence of diet and socio-economic 
factors on the incidence of tho disease. 

(e) Its prevention and control 

The pamphlet contains much useful matter re- 
garding the i anous aspects of the disease which 
will bo read with interest and profit both by 
medical men and tho lay public. The chapter on 
tho prevention and control of tho disease contains 
many valuable and practical suggestions, the adop- 
tion of which would not only contribute to the 
amdioration of tho condition of those who aro 
already viettms of tho disease but would effectually 
check its further spread. In the opinion of the 
leamod author a great deal could be done by (1) 
rmsinc the general idahty and standard of tiling 
and (2) by prcicntmg the ' open'’ bacilhsed people to 
came m contact with healthy or susceptible persons 
Wo endorse tho views of tho author in this matter 
and we jo n with him in his earnest appeal to 
* research scholars, tho medical profession, the 

f iublic. tho State, tho employers and tho employed 
or a combined effort to organise necessary 
measures for combating the disease. 

Han d nook, or Gr*v.ECOLoai By S K. Qupta, M.B 
Tho author has tned to condense, within the 
small limit of 114 page3, practically the whole 
subject of Gynmcology general and operative, 
dealing with female diseases, constitutional ana 
local their mtiology diagnosis, pathology, prognosis 
and treatment, as also the methods of examination 
of the patient and the preparation for surgical 
operations The book is intended for use by 
students of medical schools Unfortunately, it }» 
loo oier crowded and this has greatly impaired its 
usefulness We regret wo cannot encourage the 
use of such books by students, as they fail to give 
any intelligent understanding of the subject matter, 
but serve only as cram books for passing exami- 
nations 

Tice IsdUn Materia Medica By K. if -A 1 ®** 
harm Published w Bombay 1927 

The author *has taken great care and pain m 
placing before the medical profession a vast 
collection of ancient and modem knowledge ana 
experiences of the medicinal uso of Indian 
indigenous drugs belonging to the vegetable 
mineral and animal kingdoms Nearly thirty six 
years ago Dymock, Warden and Hooper published 
their classical book entitled the Pharmacographia 
Indica ’ in three volumes in which very detailed 
information in respect of the medicinal plants ol 
India was given and this work has rightly been 
considered as the standard book on the subject. 
It is time that a revised edition of this valuabl a 
book iPublishors — Messrs Thacker Spink & Co) 
should be brought out The author has freely 
consulted this book in compiling his Indian 
Materia Medica and following the foot steps of the 
great pioneer workers in the field of indigenous 
drugs has furnished a detailed account of 10o3 
medicinal plants m their various aspects [ Indian 
Medicinal Plants? by Major B D Basu and Lieut 
Col Kirtikar should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion Ed MR] He has also dealt in btj 
book with the chemical composition and 
medicinal properties of 54 mineral drugs 
and of 51 Bub stances belonging to the animal 
kingdom, used in the indigenous Systems 
of Medicine. A number of specific medi 
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anal preparations of the Ayurudia and Unam 
systems of medicine has been described m the 
book and the method of there preparation m 
detail has also been Riven 

Some of the appendices given at the end of 
tho book, soeh as those on Indian substitutes 
for foreign drugs,” percentage composition of 
and calories m food, ‘vitamines in food” 
* natural orders,” etc. will be found useful. The 
appendix on the ‘percentage composition of foods” 
could have been improved by introducing separate 
figures for ‘fats” and ‘carbohydrates in the 
table The drugs have been treated in the book 
alphabetically and this will prove very convenient 
for ready reference The book ends with an 
exhaustive index arranged alphabetically 

One of tho objects of the author in publishing 
this useful volume of Indian Matena Medica is to 
encourage tho use of indigenous medicines among 
medical practitioners trained in the traditions and 
methods of tho Western System of Medicine. 
Ihero is no doubt that this important subject has 
hitherto been very much neglected by Indian 
medical practitioners Whatever progress has 
been made m this direction is mainly due to the 
action of the Government and tho interest taken 
in and the work done by a few enthusiasts belonging 
1o the Imperial and Provincial Medical Services. 
The signs of tho time seem to be more promising 
Pharmacological experiments on Indian drugs are 
now being earned on in well equipped laboratories, 
loth by Indians and by Europeans on scientific 
lines under State patronage and helped by private 
benefactions as well and seme of the medical 
graduates of tho different Universities of India 
are showing an increased leaning towards the study 
of the ancient Hindu System of Medicine The 
State and the Legislature are taking some interest in 
the matter and medical sdftols and hospitals are 
icing started in the principal towns of India for 
the study of Ayurveda on scientific basis. 

There is an economic aspect or the question 
which the author has not lost sight of The 
suKstitution of many imported foreign drugs by 
indigneons medicines of equal potency would 
contribute to a large saving of public money It 
would futther enablo the poor people of India to 
get medical relief at a much smaller cost The 
author is one of the many who believe* rightly or 
wrongly, that drees grown locally act more 
potently on the children of the sou than those 
imported from other countries. 

There is one matter which requires comment 
In a book cl this lend published in W27 one 
w emu have exrected to find record of resuits of 
up-to-dats experiments m respect of seme cf tho 
more important indigenous drees such a3 Bc/rhavta 
dtfuia Terminals Anuna Uolarrhena Antidyscn- 
frnca Oi h indra In lira, bdajalu, 2ienum Odorvrn, 
Ctrbora Thrift, a, Ac. Ac.. but we regret to say 
that we mi s them in the book 

« e have no hesitation to say that the book will 

S rove to be a useful companion to practitioners cf 
k die me. 

C L. Bose. 

» Tut CovscLiraTJow or tue Ctnusmv Powfr rr 

J V. U rf^, l,7JCP 11 & /d/S. retd. Publish- 

ed h ft Chaittrjce Calculi 1027, Price Us. 1 S. 

}\ith the Sepoy Mutiny, a Dew c v apter opens 
in Indian history It saw the abolition of the 


rule of the old East India Company m India and 
the assumption of the sovengn power of India by 
the Queen Victoria. A large number of problems 
presented tljemselvcs before the Queen and her 
advisers for immediate solution One of the most 
pressing problems was whether the old policy 
of annexation of Lord Dalhousie would be followed 
or not Major B D Basu i sis (Retd ) in his 
new brochure, The Consolidation of the Christian 
Pouer m India, discusses this and other post- 
mutiny problems affecting India in a new light. 
He tries to analyse the motives which influenced 
the British authorities to give up the 'obey of 
annexing the Native States governed by ‘heathen’ 
princes.” He quotes liberally from the British 
authors whose authority is beyond any shade 
of doubt, and shows tho real motive in giving 
up the favourite policy of Lord Dalhoucie, which 
was largely responsible for the out break 
of tho Sepoy revolt It was due to Hr John 
Sullivan and Jlr John Dickinson, Jr of the India 
Reform Society that the mischievous nature of 
the policy of annexation was exposed in England 
Their wiitirgs and speeches from which Major 
Basu makes ample quotations, showed that the* 
policy wa3 neither ethically just nor politically 
expedient nor financially sound” As to the 
effect of the annexation policy, Mr Jonn Sullivan 
wrote The little court disappears, trade languish- 
es the capital decays the people are impoverished, 
the Englishman flourishes and acts like a sponge 
drawing up riches from the banks of the Ganges 
and squeezing them down upon the banks of the 
Thames” But tho expenses which this policy 
entailed were more than tho addition to the 
revenue of the Company It was stated * that 
whilst we have not trebled our revenues, we have 
increased our debt more than sixfold and we are 
at this moment adding to that debt in order to 
make good deficiencies of income." Thus, Major 
Basu shows conclusively that it was not from any 
motive of philanthropy altrui«m or justice that 
the policy of the annexation of the Native States 
was given np, and the Doctnne of Lapse was 
knocked on the head 


.:viier me r-eroy Jimmy, me cry or tne Chris- 
tian i ration of India was raised by many zealous 
Christians in India. Thev began to maintain that 
the Christian power m India would not be exffi- 
solidated and tho occurrence of mutinies in future 
would not bo prevented unless and until India 
was converted to their faith One Mr William 
Edwardes openly declared Oar best safeguard is 
m the evangelization of the country 

Another zealous Christian Sir Herbert Edwardes 
of tho Multan carrvpagn fame earned on an 
agitation for * the elimination of all un Christian 
principles from the Government of British India.” 
According to him one of the un-Chnstian elements 
the Government of India, was, the exclusion of 
the Bible and Christian teaching from the Govern- 
ment schools ard colleges. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
proposed that the Bible should be taught in the 

Government schools “ India. This view was 

'hared at Gat time by almost all the high 
iA nsU ?’L£S ceis .i. m including b,r 

John Lawrence the Chief Commissioner of the 

A 5“ , ji1L^r 3b l em . of A he 10(11411 Government was 
the development cf the resources of India. To 
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oar ruleis it meant nothing le»3 than affording penodic«il necessity with the growth ol ( linguistic 
all possible encouragement to tho employment stud> and historical criticism It need hardly ba 
of British capita! shill and enterprise in the said that Dr Tirapore villa 13 fully equipped for 
development of the material resources of Indio. a guide to tho /oroastruu system, l eing at once 
This is what Major Basu calls tlio exploitation of a competent scholar of Avcsta and Sanskrit 
India by England which helped greatly to con , , , 

solidate her power in India. Major Basu shows Indeed one of the chief merits of the boos 
how this exploitation of India by Fnsland is arises, m our opinion from the authors ability to 
earned out by (a) the Construction of Railways look at his subject from tho anplo of Sanskntic as 
Cb) Cultivation of cotton (c) Concessions to British well as that of Avcsta studies Thus tho first 
capitalists to float companies in India to work her chapter of tho book is ono of the beat since it 
resources (d) Larger employment of Englishmen gives a synoptic vision of tho old Aryan home 
m India and (e) Denying self government to using Indian as well as Iranian sources of »n, 
India. formation There we have quite a calendar or 

The Indian army was another problem with our cods and heroes of hoary antiquity whom, the 
rulers. After the Indian Mutiny tho Christian ancestors both of Persians and of Indians adorei 
rulers of India were not in a mood to keep the Mike Thus Vhura wa3 worshipped in oja 
Artillery m the hands of the Sepoys Therefore. India in the forms of Asun and \ arena wane 
a Royal Commission was appointed, which resulted the deitv of sacred ere was in Persia Lairyossogna 
m greater degradation and humiliation of the and in. India Narashamsa^ At a marriage ceremony 


Sepoys Thus post mutiny reconstruction de- 
prived Indians of the right of serving in tho 
Artillery Major Ba u observes The re- 
organisation of the Indian Army not only in 
creased the amount of the tribute of India to 
England but it emasculated the people made 
Indian Sepoys inefficient and unfit for leadership 
In the chapter " 


m the Vedtc day s the god Airyatnan was invoked 
and tho same divinity is still invoked by the 
Parsis on tho same occasion Me would reconi 
mend to the author tho further prosecution of tuts 
Synoptic work 

We might draw the attention of the reader 
to tho very good chapter on Good anq^ Evu^ 


R *J? t n r!t r.rr^ ap , te t r ,, .^“titled Overawing and Here tho various phases and aspects of Daahsm 
i tb S„/ unj 3 bl3 » are dealt with and of course such a solution of 

i , I th0 c , old blo °ded judicial murders by the problem of evil wall always have great ftttra/*- 
Lawrenrfl^<1 0r q?r 1 nS£ Christians a3 Sir John tions for a considerable proportion of readers The 
n Montgomery We also subject is mado interesting by Dr Taraporewalla 
(Sd r wl J? “L faco of who has thrown light on it from Hindu philosophy 

M 4 ( man dare to boast of the butchery or The two spirits of tho Gatbas have been compar 
SurL “ ff0C “ t,0 “ 01 ““ tly 500 01 Uie,r ,eUo »- "1 to' U >5 to tho twitoW wwer, (S».nt and 
S , , ™ „ ,, cutter) as postulated by the Yosa Philosophy ot 

« 8 S ew T^i e Consolidation of the India. Such comparisons limited in scope admitted 
S!® f £W tn / tdia Major B D Basu ly though very useful in clearing ideas are far 
mmWwii story which he began in his mono more useful and illuminating than that wholesale 
tSjmT n « Wie Rseof the Christian Pouer in introduction of foreign doctrines into the 
senr^l tn i VT ,V written a?d thought provoking Zoroastnan system which has been the practice 
fit*?*!™ rSlti v eP bo °k Be shows how the of some otherwise competent Parei scholars with 
Iiawrpnpp 10 \rLy ,cer0 j VS m n i banning Elg n a great zeal for Theosophy Here we must pra^e 
sfilid^o'niQ ^db Northbrook tried to con the procedure adopted by our author which i* 
hava rnu? i,. S® ^ w . e , r ? n d>a. Those who scientific in nature and moderate in spirit. Our 
T„H,„ 8 °f the Christian Pouer in duty as scholars is to produce in exposition ol 

rnaw snoutd not also miss this interesting volume the systom of U 0 Prophet of Persia and not to 
Iudin e d ^°? 1 °f the Chnstiai Pouer tn make wholesale additions to it after the eclectic 

ta mn 5 1 u , b , a3 already acquired a repu fashion In a sense of course all religions 
of thp £.£ ri 1 fioholar and historian He is one deliver the same message, but that is only in the 
the r firna w .roaian scholars who are devoting very long run and only after abstraction has been 
and nreWpm'c to *r 0 j stu d.Y of ^ history made of numerous peculiarities of doctrine which 

Maior mo0ern India. Me congratulate are very interesting m themselves from the point 

Jur uasu on the success of his new treatise ♦».« r,i a «f human 


T r" U Q J? EUGt0N OF ZlAHl 

1 J b larapoieualla Pli. D 


PlIAMJiDRAUATlt BOSE 
ZaBATIIUsBTRA. By Prof 


The chapter on the path of Asha righteousness 
is an interesting account of the growth of spiritual 
ideals and their development in old Persia Since 
Me have before n s m „ ,. the deep and f mdamental importance of th s con 

attempt tomesent Sib m?Hi^il 0 p^n, a pr 7 lsewc ?' thy c . ept P n of Asha colours the whole teaching of 
system to those swAin® if*ie Zoroastnan the Zoroastr an system our author has done well 

faith Within S th e Se ?im^ abo H t that «n making a special study of the path of Asha, 

himself as regards snapo *5 tbe aut , bor , to Be also illustrates the topic by comparing th® 

to confine hfmself SP to C 1liP foc , il ,v 1 eternal taw of -Asha with tha of Rita in the 

faith but tho task hU 4 f Vedas , 1° both the branches of the Aryan people® 

performed owing to the sk ^wi t0 Vi 7 we find the Asha Rita aspect of God brought into 

plan of the book Mas been laid miT rtn h <, u the Prominence even in the earliest hymns Both 

scale E milar work wa^drme Wr a lar ? Qr Ahura and Asura Yaruna embody the highest 

Essays on the Pams and b/ Dr iSaU? in ideal of tr ith and righteousness The other beings 

Zoroastnan Theology more nS , h u 3 worshipped were regarded as so many varied 

™unt ot tnch .SauSSS-vSs ^ aspjots 0 the activities of the sodhoad . 

yiy works is indeed, a Irom this point the author is led on to a study 
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of the angelology of his system His classification 
of the angelic hierarchy has much to recommend 
it. There are angels who are personified divine 
attributes , a second group represent the ancient 
Indo-Iranian deities To these must be added a 
third class representing the elements and powera 
of nature Indeed it must be always difficult to 
keep the latter two classes mutually apart To 
convey the true soint of angelic worship is no 
easy task but Dr Taraporewalla has achieved it 
successfully Another particularly welt written 
chapter is the one devoted to the life and work of 
Zoroaster himself 

We have no doubt that another edition of this 
very useful book will be soon required When 
that edition comes on* vre would venture to make 
some suggestions to the author for improving the 
book still further The chapter on Zoroaster should 
bo enlarged and enriched by select quotations to 
tie incorporated from the Gathas A chapter 
should also be added on the later development of 
7oroastnan doctrine under the Sassamdes for 
developments of great importance theie certainly 
were as also a great deal of reciprocal influence 
Vsg Qssn&ratt&s , usA 

Buddhism which would when duly brought out, 
make that chapter a most fascinating one The 
author 13 quite competent to deal with the fresh 
matter thus suggested to be introduced. 

Bat a reviewer should advisedly confine 
himself to dealing with the edition in hand in 
the mam , there can be no hesitation in stating 
that the work of Dr Taraporewalla is one of the 
best introductions to the stady of the religion of 
Zoroaster 


J C C 



It is Bulletin Na I of Young men’s Indian 
Association Education Committee 

The author has made a special study of 
the question of mass-literacy in India. In this 
book he makes some practical suggestions for 
teaching Reading. This method is commonly 
known as the sentence method ’ Dr Huev who 
made a study of the perception span and of the 
eye movements was the first psychology to 
recommend this method The Phonetic Method 
the Word Method, the Look and Say Methods tetc., 
which have come into vogue m the Western coun- 
tries are mere adaptations of his recommendation 
which are based on the laboratory findings” (p 47) 
Instead of following the traditional method of 
teaching the alphabet first he begins with words 
which have a natural setting’ m a sentence. This 
method is perfectly psychological. But even our 
iwned teachers are afraid of following this method 
And the reason is that they have no practical 
experience m the matter Mr Mau de tried Jus 
method in the Central Jail, Nagpur with wonderful 
results. If we are to popularise the method we 
must convince the people If we wish to convince 
the people, the experiment should be tried 
extensively by competent teachers 

But who will take the initiative and who will 
take the responsibility 9 There must be ■. practis 
mg schools. 


by II A Poser tctlh luenty- three illustrations 
Published by the Oxford Unnersilu Press Pp. XX IT 
'+406 Price 18s 

The object of this volume is to afford information 
in regard to the Belief and Principles of the 
pamshes as well as to describe thetr various modes 
pf worshipping the creator 

The spiritualism of the Damshes differs m 
jnany respects from Islaraism and has its origin 
,n the religious connections of India and Greece. 
j!o the information that the author has been 
(inabled to collect *ogether will be of much interest 
(0 the reader Much of this is original and 
paving been extracted from Oriental works and 
from Turkish, Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, 
inay be relied upon as accurate 

It is a valuable publication and is recommended 
to our readers There is no other English book on 
the subject 


Freedom Religion aj.d Reality Edited bu Mr 
Q Y Claims and Published by Mr. I* V 
Bhandarkar Secretary Prarthana Samaj Bombay 
yp Vbl. Ynce ndi 'kicuwh 


It is a commemoration volume published On the 
occasion of the Diamond Jubilee ot the foundation 
pf the Bombay Prarthana Samaj It contains 
twelve essays by competent persons Here is the 
118t— 

(0 Worship and Fellowship by J Estlin 
Carpenter (n) The Position of the Prarthana Samaj 
jn the Religious World by R G. Bhandarkar 
ini) Modernism in the Church of England by 
J S. Bezzant (is) Theism of Ramaoaya. Some 
problems by S Radha Krishnan. (v) The 
Faith of the Brahma Samaj by G Y Chitms 
(vi) The Islamic Revival by Mohomed All (vn) 
Judaism by Rebecca Reuben (vm) Bahai Revelation 
(Bahai Spiritual Assembly, Bombay) (ix) The Ideals 
<?f the Prarthana Samaj by k V. Bhandarkar (x) 
jjuddhism and Modem Thought by K A Padhya 
(Xi) The Philosophy of the Opamshads by theEditor 
?nd (xn) Conclusion by V G Bhandarkar 

All the essays breathe the spirit of Liberalism and 
to this book we draw the attention of all who 
take an interest in Liberal Religious Ideals 

We congratulate the editor on his being able 
to include in the volume an article on Judaism A 
Civilization that is directly and indirectly shaping 
;»nd modifying our ideas is inimica' to the 
jnterests of Judaism An oft- read Scripture which 
contains umust demmciations of the expounders 
pf that religion and missionary bodies which 
popularises that Scripture liave succeeded in 
alienating Indian minds from Judaism This is 
(leplorable Liberal Judaism is as akm to the 
•fheistic movement of India as any other Thcisbc 
Religion and should never be ignored by Indian 
^heists as they have hitherto done 

They should make a special study of that 
religion and Montefiore’s Outlines of Liberal 
Judaism (Macmillan) will give an excellent idea of 
that movement 

Maiie«h Chavmia Ghosh 
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BENGALI evidence of the ju3tno>s of the claim. Bat 

e jjnenco among younger Bengali poets comca to 
Datudrer Knumiv By Dr Ridhaka mat ver y little unless ono can assign some sort of 

Mukherjee, The Book Co Ltd Calcutta. Price Re importance *o the group 33 a whole and in this 
1 8as Second Edition Reused and Enlarged. connection it can hardly bo disputed that these 
The first thing that strikes one about this book poets have not had their share of attention and 
is its excellent get up and the expressive cover encouragement. They are too much under tne 
design which verv ably illustrates the title— The 6hadow of one great name That they are 
Cry of the Poor The book is a pioneer production to Rabindranath is a colourless, almost misthio- 
in Bengali Sociological Literature and is ind.spcn- yous aimmonphce. Tho rich world conquered by 
sable to the student of the realistic econom cs of Rabindranath will bo tbe heritage of every poet 
India A glance at the chapter-heads will give an coming after him, to-morrow or in the distant 
idea of the wide field it covers Tbu 3 Comparative future Is there any reason why a writer, witn 
Economics, Want vs Luxury, Cottage Industry is all these gams in language metro and inspiration 
Factories and Social Service form only a fow of before him, should wastefully throw them away 
the many subjects treated by the author The even if it were possible for him to do iso and start 
work embodies the result of much laborious re- all afresh? The question which matters is whether 
search-work and original observation on the part he is going to treat Rabindranath as a starting 
of the author and is of the utmost value to politici- point or as a culmination There is no denying 
ana, scholars and students alike. that a good deal of Bengali poetry' of to-aay does 

H s read like an echo of Rabindranath varying, if at 
all, in its degree of faithfulness But if there are those 
Katya Deepali Edited by Narcndra Deb whom Poetry is a mere pretty convection for 
Published by Messrs M C Sirkar <& Sons the expression of aemmic vapourmgs f»d Kabmara- 
Calculla Price Rs 3 as 8 1927 nath’s mellifluous verse, the prettiest ready-made 

Vocera TiV r> „ j o , pattern for them all, there are also others who do 

Messrs. JL C barkar and Sons the enterprising not r ee i , n a c h or ua and wnto to a prescription 
. Jese " a l 10 h”. conirratulated on “ho “inld n“ Sk “a Kloui ape in thought 
«??£££« °Ti.« vSio pop j^ r illustrated book or phrase to anyone, who cannot rest satisfied with 
of poems. The book under notice, contains 151 nnvthimr i P cq th-in a fresh exnression of fresh 

1 X La 1 MfS&F "&<£?, X S°> m “Ua“ hid. «8 VSSfralation mil- 

Srn t *' e v , edll °r’ represent the t j, e s t u ff 0 f their imagination Among these. 

X 0 u X rU " “t*™ In his first collection oi verso, tbe, peculiar 

s f 1 i«¥ ill by Mrs Radharam Datta * whose stamp of Sir Majumdar’s poetic individuality was 
poetic fame (says the editor) even at this stage s \ ow ? ln hl3 <*<»“ of certain h >stoncal thraes 
is widely acknowledged” We are however, of 7 hl ? h wenot sbicUyepeaking bistoncalm 
opinion that the collection is not fully represen- treatment The situation, the character the story 
t^ve and that much improvement could have been 13 weU kno wn-Nurjehan looking back upon 
effected For, we did not expect to miss Dwijendra- Romance of her life from the ns 

nath Tagore, Bpoychandra Majumdar, Narendra trag' c c 1os !y th ® j.ast vigil of Nadirehah mid his 
Bhattacharjya and other poets from this collection death at the hands of the assa sin, these are 
borne of the illustrations are no doubt excellent familiar tal^-but they are there not for tneir 
bnta good number of them could have been own sake but for the sake of the value whicn mey 
safely omitted It is also regrettable to find that have 33 a symbol of the poet’s emotional out-ioo*- 
the book abounds with execrable planting mistakes Under all the reticence and artistic disinterestedness 
,, y® hope that the publishers will rectify ^ lch . Be 4 l m9 ail personal amnWOg 

these in the next edition It is most likely that the behind the objectivity and the chiselled silences 
pook will command wide popularity as a oresen- of the technique we can yet guess the unspoxen 
tahou volume because of its excellent get-up P meditation the hidden cross currents of the poets 

IIanar tTiuilt d.. *t j „ „ „ moods In the present book Mr Majumdar goes a 

das Chattener iC- R( iT cn ^ ra>ia ^ 1 Basu Gum- step further and takes us into his confidence He 
“ eoee * Sons R& 1 speaks in his own person and admits us into his 

intimate world 


. jJL Bssu, late Editor of Bansan, needs no in- 
troduction at our hands The book, under notice, 
contains eleven refreshing stones written 


Two long pieces however t furnish the link m 
the transition One is Nurjehan and Jehangir 


. Bts i e .The printing and get up leave and the other Death and Nachiketas” Being*a 
n 8 to * be “ esire d , We commend this book to poet, Mr Majumdar has possibly nothing but con- 

me Bengali reading public tempt for the scruples of the specialist for after 

PCS dealing with ‘ Yama and Nachiketas”, he does not 

JV&S, & Sfi 'irfsr&'nj*** SffcelSlS, XheX? Aa °Ona> 

ol !hS'?”Km8°oi b9 T jo”“r ; STsasXthat 8 Mr ">lijsa™, t «ilirs : “He 0 hSs soccelded "otath 

out five ye«ra 8go°Kave him q f ams deatl !_ wh ' le the other is a fine dramatic piece ra 

regarded. Uis Second, now before i^ is annfw 7^ the . Psychological possibilities of tte 

now oeiore us, is another situation and the characters are quite successfully 
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exploited Tiii3 volume contains only twentyfive 
poam3. But they are enough to furnish additional 
proof of Hr Majumdar's versatility It is enough 
to cite half a dozen titles — An Epicure of Touch. 
To Schonenhauer, Kalapahar the iconoclast. Dead 
Love, Dusk out of Season, Moaning of Dove3 — 
to gyvo an idea of the range of his inspiration. 

There are people who would consider versatility 
hardly a merit. It might mean no more than 
lack of character. Certainly this reproach cannot 
be levelled at Mr. Majumdar, for behind the diver- 
sity of topic and treatment, we feel the author’s 
possession of a secret store— an amere-bartique a3 
Montaigne would put it— a doctrine and a view of 
life of which ha gives n3 many glimpses. His 
world 13 steeped in a dun crepuscular light. 

cstMre* W Srtt* 

Ut* W*MtT 1, 

«dfn fsfire* | St<-if , re 

'streU lift s* I 

He has his yearning for the sun, for clcar-cnt 
farms And br&Aist 

real re*tr* cibrela qlww 
T*tf** i*r*im, 

**&*« wf*re ^trre 

fretst* tnpi i 

Bat it is no longer possible for him to believe 
in the actuality of this sunlit world A dusk out 
of season has descended upon his vision 
cnt lire mrere ftcw 
«rtr=r •* f**t» ***t*- 
rerere «reti nmt, jit \iitre start, 
vs ww \ 

wt*t* «tM< Sfntre rol 'sin 

wra* *f* spirit* 

35trelTf*$* fret *h*m 
'S'f* ifi ii* **i? i 

Mr llaiumdar’a poetry is the flower I shall not 
say of evil but of a profound disquiet and disenchant- 
ment. Ordinary people will perhaps ims3 in him 
beauties of tha orthodox and accepted kind— smiling 
fields of tlower and fruit, mild blisses and trials of 
domesticity and all the little emptinesses of love 
Pessimism is a recently learnt emotion and Mr 
Majumdar is. decidedlv more modem than the xx>et 
of complacency As Mr. Hardy once said. “The 
new vale of Tempo may be a gaunt waste in Shule. 
Human souls may find themselves in closer and 
closer harmony with external things wearing a 
somoenie^3 distasteful to our race when it was 
young Tne time seems near, if it has not actually 
arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, 
a sea or a mountain will be all of nature that is tn 
keeping with the moods of tha more thinking 
among mankind ” Our poetry will also respond to 
our altered outlook upon life and nature 
ws-?h emu 'ajra 1 r 

■Sft •'av’mw i 

Tt*i wt*i th iiOT 

- fkT5 *tfirrere TtEWI fixt* [ 


?ra TP3 sil— 91*51*1 **1111*1 1— 

*53 ifjl* 1C* 5I?CH filtH . 

=nf?T c*pt, s:vu 9l*re* m i 
But this disappointing earth, this broken many- 
hued toy, is for the poet the only thing which counts. 
The more it deceives hurt, the more he clings 
to it. ' 

re Tfrelre st« j 

®ifi **tf*, rere rei* ftiM i 
ext** xre stxre* *1?* 
stinre ^1*1* **** pwf« , 5t*l f 


All this might easily lead to the belief that Mr. 
Majumdar is a philosopher. We must hasten to 
emphasise that he is only a poet He is not going 
to systematise his sensations into an intellectual 
understanding of hfe. He does not * criticise” life. 
He merely discerns an emotional quality in it. 

The distinction of Mr Majumdar's poetic 
inspiration is well matched by the distinction 
of his poetic technique. There is between 
bis inspiration and fbe form in winch be has 
embodied it an essential unity, that is to say" his 
forms are all justified by hu inspiration. He is 
not so overwhelmed by his emotions as to lose 
sight of the technical side of his business. Perhaps 
his also is the ideal of Mr T S Eliots one is 
prepared for art when one has ceased to be 
interested in one’s own emotions and, experiences 
except as material ” Mr Majumdar has not reached 
this exacting and ratner inhuman standard of 
detachment but between his attitude and that of 
the amateur there is all the difference which exists 
between a man who regards poetry as a craft and 
one who regards it as a pose. But in his pre- 
occupation with technique Mr Majumdar does not 
make the mistake so common with certain Bengali 
poets of to-day that harmoniously combined sounds, 
producing on our nervous centres a purely 
sonorous effect is enough to make poetry Yet he 
recognises that words with certain associations 
arranged m patterns can make poetry independently 
of definite logical concept- I will quote just 
one example of hts symbolism A dove is moaning 
m some tree in a listless noon. 


Yf-YT-YI- 

cnrji-n^ti «nr«*K3. 

fiSft ml ire 
reW* aw* *§ur ere ! 

T* 151 *l*1*nra 

«tst sirs* ••iifajrtcs 

tics* wtim sixl sift— 55,9*1*— fare* sw t 

nirxire st*t* 0*1* 

*1* 5’1f* 1*rt*— 

ctxx 5* fn* *!nt* air* 4k*n to | 


It is an evocation not less beautiful is its way 
than the picture of Ruth standing in tears annl 
the alien com 

Finally it would be ungracious to pass over 
the centnbuhon of the publisher to our pleasure. 
Enough has been said to give an idea of the 
quality of Mr Majumdar’s poetry. It is not less 
welcome for being given to us in a distin ctive 
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form So rarely does one come across a Bengali 
book which will not offend good - taste in some 
way or other that the discreet beauty of this 
volume will come as a very agreeable surprise to 
all lovers of the art of the booh The publishers 
deserve our gratitude for striking a note of revolt 
against the drabness of commercial book 
production 


HINDI 


ViDiAFAti ki Padava.ii Compile l by Mr 
Kamkrilsha Sarnia Bempun Published by the 
Hindi Puslak Bhandar Laheria Serai Pp XIV+ 
32 7 

26a pa das of Vidyapati are published in thi3 
edition with short notes on difficult words The 
aim of the compiler seems to be to furnish a 
handy collection of the best songs of the poet 
The introduction deals with the poet and his work 
in a general way As regards the pictures they 
are disappointingly devoid of any art and one is a 
mere copy from a European model The editor 
has to be thanked for preserving the original 
dialect Of the padas 


Matiram Grantuavau Edited by Mr Krishna 
vihan Misra ba ixb Published by the Ganga - 
pustakmala Office Lucknow Pp CCLXIII and 
244 1926 

Matiram Tripathi is a well known Hindi poet 
of the brajabhasha dialect He belonged to a 
family which has given the poets Bhushan and 
Chintamam He lived at the court of Bundi 
during the reign of the son of the celebrated 
Cbbatrasal Three works of the poet are edited 
with occasional notes and they are based on 
several Mss and printed copies The long intro 
duetion has dilated on all possible issues in con 
nection with the poet and his poetry The editor 
is not buna to the defects of the poet who though 
he excelled in the craft according to the Basa 
saslras lacked in emotion which is the mainspring 
of all true poetry This edition is sure to become 
a standard work for reference 


MaHAXAVI AkBAR OUR TJNkA URDU KaVTA By 
Umrao Singh Karumka B.A Published by Jnanprakas 
Mandir Haehhra Meerut 2nd edition Pp 177 
iS 11 ^ 8 , ec °nd edition of the selected poems of the 
celebrated Urdu poet is a testimony to his 
popularity His muse was not confined to the rose- 
garden oi convention but he hreathed a new life 
into modern Urdu poetry Thus he created light 
verses on various topics of modem life politics not 
excepted. He touched on various chords — love 
Humour religion topical events and even Gandhism 
and non-co-operation The introduction is useful 
and snows the poet both as a man and an artist. 

, Raum kAVTrAVAki Edited by Mr Surendranaih 
Ttuan Published by the Nawal Kishore Press 
Lucknow Pp XL1II+98 1926 

k ,J’^v 6C,lo , 0l ’ J0 y In dia knows tue name of 

Abdul Rahim khan Khan khana, the great soldier 
o° ! But few of us ever suspect 

^5? * Great poet too The editor of the 
present collection was drawn towards the dohas of 


this soldier poet even at hi3 school going age 
And the result is this compilation for which we 
cannot thank him too much Rahim is nothing it 
he is not charming and elegant. He poured his 
heart into his work and he is equally felicitous in 
his delineation of love and life Wo are 6truck by 
his catholicity of spirit, because in Hindi and 
Sanskrit verses ho pays homage to several Hindu 
gods and goddesses He was a so a patron of 
poetry His life and works are desen bed in the 
introduction There is a reproduction of his 
portrait 


Deuati Ddyiya By Mr Shivpujan Sahai 
Published by the Hindi Puslak Bhandar Lahcna 
Serai Pp 226 1926 

Scenes of country life in Bihar have been most 
charmingly depicted in this work The author ha-» 
been well advised m using the popular dialect, wkicn 
has a peculiar flavour and directness and is also 
refreshing when contrasted with the much sanskja 
tised modem Hindi prose. As their dialect, no less 
do the elemental life affairs of the country folks 
interest us by their foolishness and knavery a3 
well as^ their honesty and simplicity We congra- 
tulate the author on his success and hope he win 
:ive us more of such bright stories We like w 
_raw his attention to the necessity of collecting 
the folk lores in the very words in which they are 
delivered. 

Bihar va Sahitya— Part I Published by the 
Hindi Puslak Bhandar Lahena Serai, 19<K> 
Pp 279 , , . 

In this work are collected the presidential 
addresses of the first live sessions of the Binar 
Provincial Hindi Literary Conference, together wun 
those of the Chairmen of the Reception Committees. 
This is surely a useful publication inasmuch as it 
focuses oar attention on the literary history oi 
Bihar 

Rames Baso 


S 


TELDGU 

Muhammad By Puripanda Appalaswamu Pub 
hslied by V V Ramaswamj Saslrulu & Sons 
Madras Pp 44 1926 

An interesting and well written essay on the 
life of Munammad It would have been more usetuj 
at the present time if the tenets of the Muslim creea 
had been lucidly explained and it had been 
shown how traces of these can be found iu 
Christianity and other religions The variations ol 
doctrine m the Koran are not referred to The 
life of the great prophet is however vividly 
described 

B Ram cuahdra Rau 


GUJARATI 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of a cop? of 
the 11th Annual Report of the Mahavir Jam 
Vidmlaja of Bombay We do not review Reports 
We have received several copies of Sara** 
Bhagvad Gita from Kanji Kalidas Josbi They 
are translations of the Sanskrit text mto Goiarau 
Marathi and Hindi and illustrated The renderings 
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are veil don* and thav are sure to be veiy much 
ippraciatei by the read tux public 

Rahava-va Dj Sisln Chhotalal Chandra 
bhaakir pn i ted aid p ibhshed by the Society for 
E icouragem* i 1 of Cheap Literal ire Ah ncdabad 
Cloth bo 4 id. Pp I42i Second edition /Vice 
Ri 6 0 0 IVith 40 colored illustrations (1926) 

This 13 a translation of Tutasidas s Ramay ana 
in Hindi Looking to its set up and contents it is 
marvellously cheap tor six rupees. Its intro 
ducton3 are many and comprise a wealth of 
interesting details on the life of Tulasidas and on 
various other matters connected with the great 
epic. Every Gujarati Hindu, and other Gujira is 
too should read this work 

Saratov Gita Govixd By Kalwnrlal P Shah, Esq 
u a Printed at the lmud Bandhu Printing Press, 
Surat Cloth bo t id. Pp 120 Price Re 1 12 0 
(10271 

Jayadev a Gita Goviud is a literary gem in 
banslnt. It is not poss ble to translate its beauty 
into vernaculars which lack the wealth and ilexi 
•bility of Sanskrit vocabulary An existing tran 
elation by Ilao Bahadur Keshablal IL Dhruva into 


Gujarati because of the scholarly attainments of 
the translator tne3 to go as near tho original as 
possible The present translation has however,, 
aimed more at easiness of style than at scholarli 
ness and it may be that thoso who scorn the 
trouble involved in perusing a scholarly work 
may find solace in joerusing an easier work dis- 
regarding its other faults and short comings The 
work however need3 encouragement 

Rita suit, ai.a and Chacbpan cuashx ka. Bu 

hagardas J Patel Printed at the Suryoprakash 
Printing Press Ahmedabad Cloth bound, ( with 
pictures .) Pp 100 Price lis 2 (1920 
\ The romantic story of how a teacher fell m 
love with his pupil a princess and was ordered to 
be executed by her father on discovery of it and 
how he was reprieved on singing fitly slokas one 
as he mounted each of the fifty steps leading to 
the execution platform reciting his undying love 
for her is versified bv Kivi Bilhan it has 1 een 
translated into English in his inimitable way bv 
Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr Patel has attempted 
re-telling it in Gujarati verse. He has in doing so 
supplied a want 


CURRENCY AND PRICES IN INDIA* 

By PROFESSOR J C SINHA D Sc 


TUI post war literature on currency is a 
A voluminous one Esen in Ind a many books 
oa the subject have been issued in recent years 
Unfortunately most of them cover the samo 
ground Questions of currency history and theory 
which have been authoritatively dealt with ate 
often introduced merely to increase tho bulk of 
sorno hooka lha present volume also is not 
entirely fiea from th 3 defect 

Tho book ta div ded into three sections Part I 
contains a historical s irvej of Indian currency 
from 1S0G to 19 0 This sulject has been dealt 
with by many writers but our authors have ties 
inbed more fully than aay other tho gold move- 
mvartf at tliiiVr oAixnrg* dhf dhro? Apsm&jr ci‘ Ahr 
last .century and how it was suddenly shelved 
in \874 

W a fin l also in th s part an interesting acco int 
of tho K port of tho Mansfield Comm ss on lhe 
reasons win h led the authonties to sit tight over 
tins report and take no action :3 according to 
our authors one of tho unexplained n votenes cf 
tho history of Indian currency (p a) Though 
no , 3 * explanation has bteu "ivca the chief 
obstajc to the acceptance of the Report appears 
to have be n the almost continuous fall in the 
vafin of silv r wm h began from the year lSb? 
Incidental!) the authors tell us that this was the 
first currency c ommission appointed by the 

* Currency and Price* 1 1 / 1 iia by V C \ akil 
and S. h Ituranjan. U4 B- Taraporevala Sons & 
Co Bombay *9 7 pp xvi+o49 Ine its. U) 


Government of Indio. As a matter of fact how 
ever a currency committee was appointed as 
early a3 1787 by the government of Cornwallis 
which took oral and wnttea evidence in India as 
described in a paper read at the e ghth meeting 
of the Id ban Historical Records Commission at 
Lahore in 192a 

Part II of tl e book is devoted to a study of 
Indian prices Here t e authors are mainly on 
ne v ground The section opens with a study of 
index numbers India Office Memorandum of 
>>■30-87 and subsequent index numbers of Indian 
prices are briefly examined. But there is an lm 
portant omiss on The authore have not mentioned 
tha recent judex numbers .published m the Jlomhaw 
Labour Gazette and in the Indian Trade Journal 
Calcutta. It is true that these relate to prices in 
Bombay and Calcutta and do not give a very 
accurate idea of the general price level throughout 
the countij But it should be remembered that 
Calcutta index numbers are regularly quoted 
in the month's bulletin of the League of Nations 
for representing price-changes in India 

Tho study of price levels is followed by tho 
study of prices of individual commodities like nee 
wheat, sugar tea, cotton jute, coal and oilseeds. 
The authors arrive at certain conclusions, which 
are epen to criticism 

The pnce-history of <ugar. they ted us, is 
one of the most ilium naan g illustrations of what 
a po icy of determined protection can achieve 
(of b) The authors gravely tell a3 that the 
3 *- r ‘»" ra between the cost of production here 
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and that abroad, should be bridged by au adequate 
protective duty, (this difference amounting accord- 
ing to them, to the paltry figure of 76°/o in 1913) 
although the theory of equalising coats has been 
discarded even in America, where it was first 
proclaimed as the true principle of protection 
The reason assigned is equally cunous,— the 
infancy of the industry 1 * 

Nor can one support the author^’ contention 
that the Indian coal industry requires probation, 
which in their opinion deserves to be strengthen- 
ed a good deal more, if it is to become an active 
force in stimulating cur other industries When 
it is remembered that our coal production exceeds 
our consumption, the case for a prohibitive import 
duly becomes stronger still” (pp 239 210) One 
fails to see how by a protective import duty on 
foreign coal the Indian coal industry can be made 
"an active force in stimulating our industries.’ 
lor as- the Tariff Board has pointed out all 
measures which tend to raise the cost of fuel are 
prejudicial to industrial development ” 

Nor can one accept the authors’ view that ' the 
pnccs of hides, like those of jute, are determined 
by its (sw) monopolistic supplies ” (p 228) The 
liscal Commission has pointed out the dangers 
of such apparently wel entrenched monopolies 
“i 1 every year the ^ address of the 
Chairman of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
contains some remarks about possible competition 
° D f i* 1 !, m0 ^ debatable grounds 
of , hldc3 , Tho chief market for 
Indian hide3 has always been Central Europe 
^rticuany Germany Apart from competition 
with foreign hides in those markets there is now 
lS* l nrtt 1S ?r» C ?i ipel 5i l0n W1,h ’P 0111 produce, which 
nMn™ the cost and risk, of detenoration 

of long voyages and which can bo sold very 
^ mcrea scd consumption of meat 
psc of motor transport has also reduced 
ft?w d S? n l C0r w 0t3 aad therefore for hides and 
•“ ,h ° iemer wuee “ 

53SkSSfi 

tho^ambon "S'* leTel >°‘, India * aa account of 
3 m Pnj.cs between 1SGL and 1920, 

2d pn^ S ° n 0Q tho re)atl0Q between currency 


national market, suen as silver, copper, wheat- 
cotton have about the same gold price the world 
over transportation and taxe3 aside no matter 
whether the quotaLons are in dollars, francs, 
pounds or marks On the other hand many 
articles such as aluminum goods pottery and 
china ware or specialized chemicals and metallurgi- 
cal products which either do not enter largely 
into international trade or whose prices are ad-- 
j as ted slowly, show a great divergence of gold 
prices m the several markets of tho world 
( Depreciated Exchange and International Tiaae, 
second edition p 20) , 

Even in the case of England the same disparity 
between sheltered aui unsheltered prices >s 
noticeable, as pointed out by Keynes and other 
monetary theorists . 

The authors have missed the obvious point that 
the assumption of special characteristics of tno 
Indian price-level is not necessary to prove me 
thesis that relative redundancy of currency tor 
short periods was quito likely under the pre war 
svstem Even the Hilton Young Commission has 
observed the automabc working of the eachange- 
standa d is thus not adequately provided for in 
India Under tho Indian system contracbon is not 
and never has been automabc” ( Report para 
16) 

Part III of the book deals with the three 
raised by the Hilton-Young Commission, ttx , u> e ‘ 
standard the ratio (the authors put it as the unit) 
and the Reserve Bank , „ 

W ith regard to tho first question, the authors 
explain why Indian public opinion has been over- 
wliolmingly in favour of gold standard with a goiu 
currency The introduebon of such a system m 
India means that India should negotiate for ner 
gold requirements directly with the United ptaies 
or through Eugland’ (p 4o3) Tho United States- 
do possess large quanbliea of free gold the vimr 
drawal of a part of this gold to India wouio- 
create no credit difficulty ” But the inb-oductioa 
of gold currency in India would give a heavy 
blow to the American bilver interest and naturaiiJ 
we are welcome neither as creditors ot our own 
gold from England nor as borrowers of surplus 
gold from America. ’ (p 454) 
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standard and avoids -the difficulties of gold 
currency . ,, „ 

Our authors approve ot the Commissions 
scheme suhjcct to the criticism that the gold 
-eservo should ba located exclusively in India.— 
an opinion, which is held by all Ind an publicists 
W a en lorse also the corollary to this proposition 
that the Currency Authority shall do Us work 
of tuyinst and selling cold only m India. (P 472) 
We wish however that the ailhora had 
suggested closer buying and selling rates for 
.gold It is difficult to understand why it is 
necessary to prescribe the selling rata on the 
bas s of p+ 0 o in order to preservo the Bombay 
bullion market although the London bullion 
market is not ail acted by the very do3a buying 
and selling rates fixed . by the Bank of 
England u-~ £3 17s 9d and £3 I7s 10'/»d per 
■std oz (u • ad Revence of only 16 n cl 

One fails to see how this gold bullion standard 
may be called a standard at all when gold will 
admittedly vary from its par value by as much 
as 2 3 per cent If a yardstick is sometimes eaual 
to 36 inches and sometimes to 368 inches no 
scientist would accept it as a standard for measure- 
ment Eractly tho same argument applies to 
monetary standards 

It has been suggested that it is a sop to 
Bombay which is unhappy ov r tha 18vl rata. 

It seems that the powerful Exchange Banks 
which finance gold imports as well as the wealthy 
•bullion dealers of Western India have been 
appeased by sacrificing tha interest of the country 
as a whola At the same time the Reserve 
Bank s obi gation to sell gold in India has been 
made a mere paper obligation The Bank will 
•ordinarily be the dearest market for gold m this 
country Tho Comm ssiona claim that its scheme 
■* is an absolute gold standard since gold bars 
are to bo given in exchange for notes or silver 
rupees not for export only tut for any purpose 
{Report, para 60) is therefore uo founded We 
suggest that our currency authority should buy 
and sell gold in Ind a at a reasonable difference, 
say one per cent. Not until this is done can the 
new standard be an improvement upon the old one 
m this respect 

On the ratio question onr authors express their 
opinion in favour of Is- 4d rate mainly on the 
ground that tha standard unit of value once 
fixed must be regarded as sacred and should not 
be changed This is certainly a good principle 
But i* 1 must be borne in mind that dating the 
currency experiment in 1920 the rate had already 
been changed to 2s gold and the rupee left its 
old mooemga as early as 1917 

As to tho sanctity” of the Is 4d ratio the 
following remarks of the Statist which was by no 
means a blind supporter of the Is 6d rate may be 
quoted Given the fact that since 1914 the 
internal purchasing power of each rupee has 
been reduced by about 3o p c. tho chitns of 
equity as far a3 outstanding contracts entered into 
before tho war are concerned would beem to 
demand a fixation of the rupee at a rarity 
<5 iar A‘“ n 'h* 1 which obtained before the nar’ 
U a Statist Sept 11 1(P0> 

1“ th s connection our authors strangely observe 
thaj the question of price adjustment is a mero 
tru am and need not be raised at all (p viu) -The 
position is that the exchange has been deferm nod 


by the an! lion ties at Is 6d since October 1924 
and that step3 have been taken to maintain this 
rite by controlling the internal price-level 
The fact that these steps havo been taken for 
i fairly Iodk time for more than two J ears must 
result in the adjustment of the mUmal price leiel 
uith the uorld price leiel (P- 6l3i (italics are ours) 
This admission cuts the ground on which most 
of the arguments for Is Id rato are based 

We now pass on to the last question discussed 
m the bo s n the problem of the Reserve 
Bank The a ithors support the view of tho 
majority of tho Currencv Commission that a 
separate Reserve Bank is desirable for India. 

Doubts have been raised that the amount of 
rediscounting to be done in India being small the 
Reserve Banlc will not be a paying concern Such 
doubts are wholly unfounded The sole right of 
note-issue the freo deposit of Government balances 
and the compulsory deposit from the scheduled 
banks will give the Reserve Bank sufficient funds 
which, even if employed at a very low rate of 
interest will bring a handsome profit 

Our authors rightly oppose the special preference 
to the shareholders of tho Imperial Bank in 
subscribing to the capital of tha pioposed bank 
The Commission recommended that the Imperial 
Bank s shareholders should be given the first 
opportunity of subscribing for tho capital stock 
of the Reserve Bank The, Bill provides for dOnc 
of the capital to be subscribed by the Imperial 
Bank as an institution and not by its individual 
shareholders This has led the Exchange Banks 
to ask that another thirty per cent of the capital 
should he reserved for the scheduled banks whoso 
head offices are registered in India or the British 
Empire If any such preference is conceded thee 
seems to be no reason for making any distinction 
between tho Bnt sh and the Foreign Banks included 
in the First Schedule of the BUI 

The basis for this preference therefore requires 
examination It has been said that the Imperial 
Bank deserves some consideration as a sort of 
compensation for its alleged sacrifice for it is 
going to be deprived of the greater part of the 
Government balances We are further told that the 
Bank has been compelled to open a large number 
of new branches which do not pay 

Bnt it may be noted that the Imperial Bank is 
not going to lose the prestige of being the custodian 
of Government funds It Will act as the sole agent 
of the Reserve Bank at all places in British India 
where there is a branch of the Imperial Bank and 
no branch of the Reserve Bank The fact that 
substantial Government balances will still be kept 
in tie Imperial Bank will give it sufficient 
prest ge in ihe eyes of the publio How valuable 
this privilege is may be realised from the fact 
that some Indian banks were anxious to have 
Government balances even by depositing adequate 
amount cf Government securities 

Dunpg the last war a Bengali Zamindar of 
some education withdrew all his money from the 
district loan office and deposited itmibelccal 
Co-operative Central Bank on the gronnd bat the 
latter was a Government institution If such bo 
the prestige of a co-operative bank the privilege 
of having Government balances which the Imperial 
Bank will still enjoy must be a valued one 

It may also be sa d that a considerable part of 
the Rcseive Banks balances kept m the Imperal 
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Bank will ba free of interest (sea the Second 
Schedule of the B 11) The restrictions on the 
activities of the Imperial Bank especially on 
foreign exchange business are also going to bo 
removed These aro sufficient compensations for 
its alleged sacrifices . , 

As to the maintenance of unprofitable branches 
it is difficult to believe that! considerable number 
of them is really unremunerative The clncf 
difficulty of bankers m the mofussil is to get 
sufficient deposits at a low rate of interest The 
Imperial Bank has not to face this difficulty There 
is no reason why its branches should rema p 
unremunerative after the first few years of their 
establishment, unless the administrative charges 
there are too heavy We think therefore that the 
proposed preference to the Imperial Bank in 
subserving shares 19 unjustified The case for 
preference to Exchange Banks is weaker still 
The 3oint Select Committee of both Houses of 
the Central Legislature which recently met in 
Bombay apparently solved this question by advo 
eating a state hank without share capital Tho 
arguments advanced in favour of this scheme are 
firstly that tho Reserve Bank as proposed by the 
Government will not command public confidence. 
Secondly the profits earned by the Bank in 
dealing with Government moneys should go to 
the State and not to the shareholders Lastly it 
is problematical whether a capitalist owned bank 
would serve the interests of indigenous trade and 
commerce 

It cannot bo denied that the Government 
management of currency in this country has been 
on the whole a failure We doubt whether the 
control of credit and currency by a State Bank of 
India would fare better We fail to see how a 
directorate independent of Government control can 
be formed if the State is to be directly responsible 
lor the institution It is curious that our politi 
cians who were most vocal against state control of 
currency are now the loudest in praising the 
virtues of a State Bank involving as it does state 
control of currency and credit 

The argument that a stat e-atded bank will not 
command as much public confidence as a state- 


owned lank is not a strong one The Indian 
public lias full confidence as to the financial 
solvency of the Imperial Bank and there is no 
reason why the Re erve Bank will not command 
the same confidence The truth appears to ho 
the other way about As Sir Ilcnrj 
rightly observes Ilistorj furnishes abundant 
proof that the control of central banking msti 
tutions is more soundly exercised bj ,P Ilva ;S 
citizens than by Governments ( Economic Journal 
June 1920) , , . .. • • 

As to the argument that the profits of the bank 
dealing with Government moneys should go w 
tho State it may bo said that in tho Reserve Bank 
Bill, provision has been made for a verv moderate 
dividend to the shareholders and the balance is to 
be paid to the State As inlerst will have to W 
paid on the debentures of the proposed state-owned 
tank we doubt whether this latter institution, 
would bring more profit to tho Government cs 
pecially when it is remembered that the mana-e^ 
ment of a state-owned mstitu 10 a is apt to uc 
extravagant especially in India. n t 

The question whether a capitalist owned Ban* 
would serve the interests of ind genous trade 
depends ultimately on the shareholders Jt 
majority of them is unsympathetic to Indian 
interest indigenous trado may not get adequate 
facilities But there is no ground for tn» 
assumption The real reason why the fa 1 ?*® 
Bank is advocated is that Indian publicists arc 
afraid that the Bank may be controlled by European- 
capitalists who it is apprehended nave nu 
sympathy for Indian trade and industries it ** 
difficult to suggest any practicable measure «« 
allay this suspicion except to ask patriotic Indians 
to invest in the shares of the Reserve Bans 
although t le yield will be low , . 

To conclude the book before us contains a 
mass of useful information on Indian currency 
and prices and its value to the student womo 
be much enhanced by condensation and Iravicg 
out of matter not essential to the arguments of the 
authors 


THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL REPRESENTATION IN INDIA 

By PROFESSOR GURMUKH NIIUL SIVQH 


Benares Hindu 

I 

OLITICAL prophets of the 18th century 
had become so much disgusted with tho 
workings of autocracy in its various 
forms and distance had lent so great a charm 
to the picture of the Athenian democracy of 
the Penclcan Ago that they began to regard 
democracy as, tho one panacea for all human 


University 

ills And though the actual working 
democracy has not fulfilled tho high es 
pectations of its early admirers and has even 
disappointed some of its sincerest friends ” 
is still regarded by tho vast bulk of the people 
all over tho globo as the best form of 
government 

Democracy is of two kinds of the direct 
typo and of tho representative character Direct 
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democracy certainly appears more desirable 
but it i» also more difficult of achievement 
In fact, it requires a very high standard of 
development among the people The people 
must possess a high sense of civic responsi 
bihty a sufficient knowledge aud understand 
mg of local people and local problems and 
a considerable amount of political education 
if they are to work the institution of direct 
democracy successfully And so far all 
attempts to introduce it in large countries 
have proved abortive D rect democracy may 
be possible in small city states or countries 
like Switzerland but it is impracticable in 
plac s like America Russia or India. The 
Russian experiment is without a shadow of 
doubt, a complete failure from this point of 
view Tbe attempt to introduce direct 
democracy has actually resulted in the 
introduction of indirect representation and 
of unresponsive autocracy at the top This 
is inevitable in a large country When the 
number of citizens exceeds a few thousand 
and when the inhabitants are scattered over 
a large area and cannot all be gathered in a 
big hall or a square to deliberate and to 
register their decisions one way or the other 
some sort of representation becomes mdis 
pensaUe It may be mentioned here in 
parenthesis that initiative and recall cannot 
solre Ibe complicated problems of to day 
As pointed out by Professor Laski — 

lor what 13 as a role urgent in the issues 
tl ey raise 13 not the simple desirability of affirma- 
tive or negative ie«ponse but tbe much more 
complex question of tl e desirability of a particular 
solution stated in all its complex statutory terms. 
The difficulty m fact, wh ch direct government in 
volves 13 the final d fficulty that it 13 by its 
nature far too crude an instrument ito find room 
for the nice distinctions inherent m the art of 
government 

And if a direct and responsible svstenr of 
representation is not accepted because that 
will convert direct democracy into indirect 
democracy— a senes of federations has to be 
arranged as in Russia or in Mm Pellets 
scheme the result of which is the adoption 
of indirect election— from the local to the 
city or district gronp from the city and 
district groups to the provincial group from 
the provincial groups to the national group 
and in soma cases from the national groups 
to the Imperial or international group The 
members of the group at lha top have really 
no living connection with the members of 
the local group at the bottom and thu> feel 
no sense of responsibility to the people at 
large. 


The defects of indirect elections are 
quite well known in ladia and may be des 
cnbed in the words of the authors of the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report. While criticising 
the system of doubly indirect elections m 
force under the Morley Mm to scheme the 
author* observe 

There is absolutely no connect on between the 
supposed primary voter and tie man who sits as 
hia representative on the legislative council and 
the vote of th3 supposed primary voter has no- 
eff a upon th9prcco dings of the leg slative council 
In such c rcum3tancB3 th»ra can be no re poneibtlily 
upon and no political education for the people 
who nommilly exercis Q the vote 

The system of indirect elections was- 
tried in the United States of America for 
nearly a century and a quarter and was in 
the end discarded in 1913 as it proved in 
junous to the local life of the States It 
introduced national issues into local politics- 
and vitiated the whole local atmosphere 

For large countries like India then direct- 
democracy is altogether impracticable and 
resort must be had to repieseutative demo- 
cracy 

II 


In representative democracv attempt jsr 
made to create an Assembly which is, so to 
speak the nation in miniature As far as 
possible all sections of tbe people and 
especially all political interests and opinions- 
shonld be represented m proportion to their 
strength in the country and in particular 
care should bo taken that minorities are not 
placed absolutely at the mercy of the 
majority but are allowed an adequate oppor- 
tunity of influencing the decisions of the 
Assembly Several systems have been 
devised to give proper representation 
to minorities but before referring to them, 
it is necessary to discuss the basis on 
which representation should proceed Re 
presentation may be on territorial basis on 
communal lines on the gronp principle op 
on a mixed basis One of these has beerr 
ruled out by the Western people as mimical 
to responsible or self government On the 
other hand representation on communal 
ba is 13 regarded by a large number m 
lodia as »u inevitable and even abealtby 
stage in the development of a non political- 
people The authors of the Montagu Chclms 
ford Report demurred strongly to this view 
They wrote — 


.But when we 
government impl es 


consider what 
and how it w as 


iespODs ble 
developed in 
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one And there is really no controversy on 
the point. Every one realises that the 
Assembly will be guided by enlightened 
opinion ol the particular community in 
matters affecting that community alone And 
m purely religions and social matters a 
composite state cannot afford to take the 
initiative or to have a positive policy of its 
own except that of perfect neutrality 
impartiality and toleration 
IV 

After reading the defects of communal 
representation which are so clearly and 

m such a masterly manner described in 
-the Montagu Chelmsford Report one is 
strongly tempted to ask Was it then 
to kill the budding spirit 'of Indian nationality 
and *o give no chance to the development 
of self governing institutions in the country 
that Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
recognised the principle of communal 
representation and made it a part and 
parcel of their scheme of reforms ? And 
it becomes very difficult for one to answer 
the question in the negative especially in 
yiew of the following lines written by 
them by way of anticipation — 

The British Government is often accused of 
div ding men in order to govern them But if it 
•unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to 
governing themselves it will find it difficult to 
meet the charge of being hypocritical or short 
•sighted 

In any case one cannot help regretting 
that the authors of the Repoit and oar 
gurdian the British Parliament were not 
.strong and wise enongh to 'ay no to all 
representations for the recognition or exten 
sion of communal representation As to the 
ress<fos gr res fry it re joint caikars &tr then 
inconsistency it is not necessary to soy 
much except that it is a case of adding 
insult to injury "With what ingenuousness 
do the joint authors ask 

"How can we say to them (the Muhammadans) 
that wo regaid tha decision of 1903 as mistaken 
that its retention is incompatible with progress to 
wards responsible government that its reversal 
■will eventually be to their benefit, and for these 
reasons we have dec ded to go back on t ’ 

At any rate let us hope that the authors 
ol the next repoit on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms will have the courage to tell tho 
truth to any community that is still short- 
sighted enough to ask for special represen 
tation for itself and that the results of the 
actual working ot communal representation 


since i920 would have made the people of 
India wise and strong enough to refuse ti> 
have anything to do with any scheme of 
reforms which is based on the evil system 
of communal representation 

Since the point has been raised in the 
present day controversy on the subject, it 
may bo mentioned in passing that even the 
authors of the Mont ford Report did not feel 
pledged to support tho Muslim claim for 
separate representation m provinces in which 
the Muhammadans were in a majority They 
wrote — 

But we can see no reason to set U P communal 
representation for Muhammadans m any province 
where they form the majority of voters. 

And to grant them special representation 
in provinces like Bengal and tho Punjab and to 
ignore the claims of the Hindu Minority therein 
was not only wrong but very unjust 

Favouritism with one is almost always 
sure to lead to injustice with others 

V 

In the Western World two piracies 
are fighting for ascendancy in connection with 
representation The group principle is making 
strong assaults ou the supremacy of territorial 
representation In India economio groups 
aie still nebulous and unorganised though 
certain religious social socto economic 
educational and commercial groups are 
becoming important and deserve separate 
representation But still the territorial 
interests are overwhelmingly great Land 
is still the chief asset of the people "ho 
Indian is still very much of a fixture to the 
soil and is averse to migration Under these 
circumstances representation must be based 
very largely on the territorial principle. Un 
the other hand the organised group life must 
be given its due share of representation 
And the religious groups as groups, as 
organised entities should be given represen 
tation in the same way as a University er 
a Chamber of Commerce is represented lit 
present As stated above the legislative 
assembly should be the nation in miniature 
and if religious groups ex st in the country 
they should be given proper representation 

I recognise the necessity of representing the 
religious point of view m the Indian leg** 
latures at tho present time — as so called 
religion plays a very important part in tho 

I I , our P e °P !e With the modernisation 
of India religious groups will cease to bo 
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as important as they ace to day, then their 
representation can bB redaced or even done 
away with Bat a3 Ion? as they continue 
to enst as organised entities and play an 
important part in the life of the nation they 
hare a right to be represented on the legis 
lattices 

YI 

It is thus a combination of territorial and 
gronp representation, with the territorial 
in the ascendance, that seems best suited 
for India at the present stage of its develop 
mc-nt and which offers a rational and 

scientific solution for the communal difficulty 
which is dominating the situation to day 
There is ono other point that needs mention 
in this connection it is the division of 
constituencies into urban and rural as has 
been done m some provinces in India as 
for instance in the Punjab Representation 
of Agricultural and Industrial interests as 
such is perfectly legitimate and a provision 
has already been made for their representation 
in the above scheme in connection with 
gronp representation Bat to divide the 
neighbouring people, and to link together 
men totally unknown to each other as has 
been done in creating the urban and rural 
constituencies in the Punjab is absolutely 
unjustifiable In some cases specially urban 
representation is reduced to a farce as for 
instance, in the case of the urban Sikh 
constituency How can ono person know 
the needs of voters situated as far apart as 
Ambala on one sido, Rawalpindi on the 
other and Lyallpnr on the third 0 And what 
aro the points of contact after all between 
say, the voters of Amritsar and thoso of 
Lyallpur town 0 And how troublesome and 
expensive an election campaign is bound to 
be in such a case ? And who are after all 
the representatives sent from the rnral con 
stituencies ? Are not several of them town 
dwellers, and some of them even members 
of that much derided class, the Indian law- 
yers ? And are the money lending 7ammdars 
greater friends of the rural population than 
some of their own relations working, may be, 
teroporardy in the neighbouring town ? Under 
such circumstances one cannot wonder that 
a British publicist accused the Punjab 
Government of gerrymandering 1 

In any case it is earnestly hoped tbat 
when the sv'tem of representation is revised 
in the near future, this unnatural and un 
fortauato distinction between urban and 


rural constituencies— m a country where few 
towns have any urban life or peculiarly 
urban interests to protect and where there 
is little danger of agricultural classes being 
in a minority — will be removed and each 
province will be divided into more natural 
and rational constituencies 

VII 

The work of dividing the country into 
constituencies is i very important difficult 
and a delicate one and one which must oe 
performed with a due sense of responsibility 
and honesty Unfortunately, an electoral 
system admits of manipulation and a govern- 
ment, if selbshly inclined, may arrange tho 
seats in such a way as to place its opponents 
in an unfavourable position This process 
of manipulation is known by the name of 
‘gerrymandering —an expression which on 
gmated in America, where this evil was 
greatly prevalent at one time On the other 
hand democratic principles require that the 
electoral system should be such as to enable 
the legislative assembly to embody the 
opinions of the majority and tho minority 
on the great issues of public interest,’ and 
to connect the voters in a real and living 
manner with the government in power 

It is held by several eminent writers on 
the subject that the electoral areas should 
be large each returning not one but several 
member^ so that minorities may receive 
adequate representation There are some 
among them who would make the consti 
tuency as large as an Indian province or 
a small country like England so that even 
a small and scattered minority may act to 
getber and poll enough votes to return a 
member Large multiple member consti- 
tuencies have been gaining popularity in 
recent times in the West And in 
order to make them useful for minority 
representation various methods, like thoso of 
limited and communal voting, or the two 
types of proportional representation — have 
been devised The one which is favoured 
most at present is the system of proportional 
representation of the single transferable vote 
type 

Opinion is divided among experts as to 
the merits of proportional representation 
Those who favour it stress the importance of 
giving representation to minorities and making 
the assembly a nation in miniature m the 
true sense o! tho term Those who oppose 
it emphasise the necessity of maintaining the 
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the 'world we cannot tale this view In the 
earlier form which it assumed in Enrcpe it 
appeared only when the territorial principle had 
vanquished the tribal principle and blood and 
religion had ceased to assert a nval claim with 
the State to a citizen’s allegiance We conclude 
unhesitatingly that the history of self government 
among the nations who developed it and spread 
it through the world, is decisively against the 
admission by the State of any divided allegiance 
against the State’s arranging its members in any 
way which encourages them to think of them 
selves primarily as citizens of any smaller unit 
than itself 

The principle of communal representation 
was carefully discussed and strongly con 
■demned by Mr Montagu and Lord Chelms 
ford in their classic report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms , and it would not have 
been necessary to examine it here to day if 
they had been strong enough to act up to 
their convictions and had followed the 
dictate* of reason aDd experience. But the 
fact that the Reforms of 19 1 9, instead of 
discarding communal representation greatly 
extended its application and that one big 
community in India— the Mnslim community 
—still continues to clamour for it and that 
it forms a centre of fierce controversy in 
thu country makes a dispassionate considera 
tion of it absolutely essential 


III 

Tho greatest defect of communal repre- 
sentation one which is fatal to the growth 
of Indian nationality and self governing 
institutions in tho country, is that it makes 
tho people think of their differences and 
divisions and prevents them from acquiring 
the citizen spirit As p-inted oat by tho 
Montagu Chelmsford Report and as illustrated 
by the experience of tho past few j ears and 
too state of affairs in the country to-day 

1111(1 cl-lS 6 S 3 mean3 «he 
other and P »rfe! °. , F l ? ,scd each 

!fSS i?Ka? SJS,C “* 10 representation 

nr J!" Tw« r ° WOtds wcH worih Pondering 
?J?W. Th ? r ?v. 't Cr i° *l ot a fevr amon £ the 
L! the Indian N ational Congress in 19IG 

ua h /, r° S {, 8 » omo le ? dlD « Persons amongst 

to day, who hug themselves wilh 

comforting bchil that communal representation 

1»5 * crop (rum *» «***- 


thorns, and the words of the joint authors of 
the Montagu Chelmsford Report ought to pjove 
an eye-opener to them Communal represent 
tion is like a deadly poison which once 
introduced into the system spreads itself 
over the whole organism and eats away the 
vitals of the body Like the snake it has 
to be killed as soon as it is bom , if allowed 
to survive, it works havoc, as it has already 
done in almost all parts of the country It 
has killed the delicate and young plant of 
Hindu Moslem Unity and has created com 
munal tension all over the country Those 
persons who were prepared to drink from 
the same cup are breaking each other’s head* 
and calling each other ugly names And W 
a cosmopolitan city like Calcutta we have 
the spectacle of bloody riots lasting for days 
at an end and the unholy sight of the bum 
ing of temples mosques and Gurdwaras 1 
Communal representation has strengthened 
and spread the communal mentality Com- 
munal spirit is rifo in the country and 
everywhere one hear* of Tanxim and Tabhg 
Sangathan and 1 Inhabit Dais National 
organisations are withering away for lack of 
interest and support, but communal orgamsa 
tious are multiplying and attracting crowd* 
of supporters Ono by one the national 
leaders are succumbing to the intoxication of 
the communal vaccine and one does not know 
whero tho process will stop if things aw 
allowed to drift for long 

Communal representation i*, however, not 
only injurious to tho growth of the citizen 
spirit and tho development of self governing 
institutions, it is leally harmfal to tho 
progress of tho community whoso interests 
it ^eks to protect As pointed out by tho 
authors of tho report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms — 

A minority which is given special represent 
alion owing to its weak and back want state « 
positively encouraged to settle down into a foehn* 
of satisfied security it is under no inducement to 
educate and qualify itself to make good tho grouua 
which it has lost compared with tho stronger 
majority ’ 

Another defect of communal represent** 
tion is that under it ‘ tho givo and tako 
which is tho c*senco of political lifo is lack 
mg There is no inducement to the ono udo 
to forbear, or to tho other to exert itself 
Tho communal system stereotypes existing 
relations ’ On tho other hand, under a 
system of common electorates there i* 
chance for the development of good will 
toleration towards each other, friendly fed- 
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inga and relations, regard for each other’s 
wishe desire to study each others needs 
and effort to please each other There i» an 
opportunity, at an> rate, for the growth of 
the citizen spirit, which as has been shown 
above, is so essential for the development of 
self government in the country 

However, there is one fundamental point, 
which is almost always ignored in contro 
vorsies on the subject, and to which I wish 
to draw special attention Communal menta- 
lity has got so tremendous a hold over as 
that we cannot imagine a sphere where 
there are no divisions on communal lines 
Because differences of religion hive been 
made the basis of social and other distinc- 
tions we have taken for granted that they 
mu^t also bo made the basis of political 
representation If differences of religion 
matter so much in other spheres they mast 
matter in politics as well 1 And drugged 
with this mentality we have never made 
any scrtou9 effort to find out what 

oxactlj aie our communal differences m 
politics My conviction is formed after 
careful study— that in politics, in things 
that matter in politics out differences do not 
fortunately run on communal lines and it 
is only our communal mentality that is playing 
costly tricks on us which bas created a 
sort of mirage before our eies and which 
makes us see differences where there are 
really none 1 

Let us examine the differences among 
Indians on important political questions, say 
on the need and kind of self government on 
the need for state help to industry and 
agriculture on the maintenance of law and 
order, on tho desirabiliti of the Indiamsation 
o! army and other public services on the 
ques’ions of tanffs and transport on cdu 
national development is the country, on 
Vi oAtara ry aul a ’ims't ol tfCnei quts 

Lous that come up for decision before the 
Legislative Assembly or a provincial Council 
I make bold to assert that on none of 
there opinion is, divided m the country on 
communal lines. And I cite tho page* of 
the proceedings of the Indian Legislative 
Council and the Assembly in support of my 
statement There are, however two questions 
which are generally pat m a different 
category — (i) the question of the distn 
bution of loaves and fishes and (nl the 
measures dealing with tho peculiar problems 
of a particular community, like the abolition 
of Safi, the legali ing of widow re-carnage. 
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management of the Qurdivaras, etc Even 
iu regard to those I submit there is really 
no communal difficulty 

( 1 ) The qaestion of the services— of the- 
distribution of positions and pnvelleges— is 
no doubt a ticklish one Self interest and 
greed often make persons blind and un- 
reasonable They caio little for self contra- 
dictions provided they gain their narrow 
selfish ends Thoso who regard casto dis- 
tinctions of the type prevalent m South 
India monstrous inhuman and barbaric, for 
selfish ends of their own, begin to justify 
the Class Areas Bill in South Africa ' 
Those who wax eloquent at the injustice 
of excluding capable Indians from higher 
positions in the country on grounds of racu 
and colour and clamour for giving equal 
opportunities to men of all races and shades 
of colour for selfish purposes of their own 
begin to advocate the falling of all posts on 
communal grounds 1 When it suits their 
purposes they make efficiency tho basis for 
constituting the services but wfieu it does 
not satisfy their greed they give a back place 
to efficiency and put community in its place ' 
Communal greed has really made us so blind * 
and unreasonable that wo care very little for 
such self contradictions And we have pushed 
matters to such ridiculous length that even 
admissions to schools and colleges are being 
regulated on communal lines The zeal 
displayed by persons like Sir Fazli Hussain 
in affording educational facilities for their 
co-religionists is indeed admirable but the 
methods used are abominable If one 
medical collego or one public First Grade 
College is insufficient for the needs of the 
province to make provision for another one 
is not only right but noble but to keep out 
a 'upenor student, simply because he belongs 
to a particular community, and to make room 
lor an mien or sVnhenk of another community 
is. to say tho least, unjust Educational and 
other opportunities for full development ought 
to be provided for children and adults of all 
caste 15 creed , communities, colours and Taces 
and positions and pnvelleges distributed on 
the basis of merit and efficiency Sach is 
the pnnciplo found by evpenence m the 
various parte of the world to be most just, 
reasonable and bast suited to the interests of 
country and humanity It has only to be 
applied to the case in point — the services 
question in India— and the whole difficulty 
disappears at once. 

(u) The other matter .s a less difficult 
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two party system intact and the need of 
preventing the growth of too many groups 
m the legislature And for this purpose they 
favour the division of the country into, small 
constituencies each returning one member 
only 

It is not necessary to deal with all the 
merits and demerits of the system of pro 
portional representation here because the 
system is in any case, unsoited to Indian 
conditions of the present day It is too 
complex a system to be worked in the 
present ignorant condition of the country 
Even m advanced Western countries it places 
the voters at the mercy of party organisers 
and diminishes materially the civic interest 
of the voters At any rate for a consider 
able time to come the Indian voter will not be 
m a position to understand the complicated 
nature of the system of proportional 
representation much less will they be able to 
use it correctly and independently On the 
other hand the system of small single- 
member constituencies is very well suited 
to the present conditions of the country It 
is simple and easily comprehensible and can 
oven be used by illiterate voters What I 
value most in small, single member consti 
tuencies is the opportunity of knowing the 
candidate for election in a genuine way by 
tho voters and that of knowing the real need 
and wishes of the voters by the candidate 
And there is tho farther chance of keeping 


a close and personal relation between the 
candidate and the voters after the election 
It is only by keeping up the close personal 
relation that representative government can 
be made truly democratic If the large size 
of the constituency makes the maintenance 
of such close personal relationship impossible 
— if the member is neither well known to 
nor very familiar with the needs and wishes 
of the people — the government of the country 
ceases to be democratic or according to the 
wishes of the people But if along with the 
opportunity of maintaining a close personal 
relation the voters are given a restricted 
right of recall the danger of tho represents 
tive going against the wishes of the people 
or that of the assembly getting out of touch 
with public opinion can be almost altogether 
eliminated 

VIII 

A scientific study of the problem of 
political representation in India thus leads 
to the conclusion that the present system 
of communal electorates with the invidious 
and unnecessary distinction of urban and 
rural constituencies should be discarded and 
a system of small single member, common 
(non communal), territorial constituencies, 
tempered with a certain amount of group 
representation, including that of tho organised 
religious groups be adopted in its place 
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The Pedigree of a Javanese Queen 
nH U sL^tn an /? l °Z I fL pI ) t0 , of Devapal, Olira 


01 UeTapah 

tf roV 11 * 


of/c larenJra l exarch ft.TOn 


tnr ^ ^ f w ^ 

7 v«ru£5WH»i-*i<^r’erft utt i jtttuvt I 


This I formerly translated as The lady named 
Tara Mho was like Tara (Goddess) herself a daugh 
ter of the great king Varmasetu of tho Soma linWf p 
became the chief Queen of that lord of the earth. 
Hut I now propose to substitute in tho place oi 
the great king \armasetu of the Soma liocago « <• 
folUnwnjf 0 at great king who was tho \eo dam 
of the (merhke) \ arm in family and t clonccd » 
the Soma linoaue. In tho compound \arrna 
sctu the word \arman* which denotes som* 
tunny lioancg this name is evidently conceived as 
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a powerful stream for whoso restraint or preserva- 
tion a dam wou'd la a great necessity. The king, 
for whom this epithet has been employed, is thus 
represented as the main support o£ the Varman 
family to which he belonged 

.From the above paasage it is dear that (l) the 
fitter of queen Tara was a Ling (2) that he be- 
longed to a Varman family ; and (3) tiiat he was 
bom in a line known as the Somakula' These 
three points, as also the fact that the Javanese 
queen lived a tout the 9th century AJ) which is 
the approximate date of Devapala. a contemporary 
of her son Baiaputradeia. are probably sufficient to 
connect her father with the dynasty ruling over 
Cambodia in this period For Lines ot that dynasty 
bore the surname 'Varman’ and most of them 
traced their pedigree to Kaundmja and Soma or 
styled themselves as tolonfnng to the *Soraa\amsa’ 
111 C. Majnmdar, ‘Indian Colonisation in the tar 
East. 1 Proceedings. Madras Oriental Conference, 1924, 
P.313). One of the greatest krngs of this dynasty 
Jay a varman II, who ascended the throne in 802 
A D hailed from Java Olalay Peninsula)’ and was 
a Buddhist, at least in the beginning of his reign, 
(I mot, Hindu kingdoms in fndo-Cfuna,’ Indian 
Historical Quarterly , 192 1 pp G14, G15-1G) The 
pas-age in question, therefore, very probably refers 
to the matrimonial relationship existing in the 
period between the Varman a of Cambodia and 
the Sailendras of the ilalay Peninsula. I am not 
awaie whether this suggestion ba3 been already 
made by any other scholar In any case I take 
this opportunity to publish my views in the hope 
that those who aro better acquainted with Far 
Eastern Archaeology may be able to throw fresh 
light on thi3 important passage of the Nalanda 
copper plate. 

N 0 Mijciman, ila 


Media of Instruction in the United 
Provinces 

kou have done a pi^ce of useful service in 
draw mg attention, in the current number of 
vour journal, to the hardship caused to non- 
llmdustani Communities m the United Provinces, 
by the proposal to insist on Hindi or Urdu as the 
medium of instruction and examinations m the 
High Schools with clfect from the year 1929 
There are many institutions affected adversely 
by thi3 decision and I enclose s copy of a 
rnnresenlatmo J -have jmrd .to Hip Jinan) rtf Jljcb 
School aod Intermediate Education on to ha If of 
the Bengah-Tola High School. Benares City of 
which I am President Nearly Tope, of the pnpil3 of 
the institution have Bengali as their mother- 
tongue and in accordance with the new rule, 
they will be compelled to study and answer 
examination papers either in Hindi or in Urdu. 
Owing to the presence of great centres of pilgri- 
mage in the Provinces, like Benares, Prayag. and 
Ayodhy a. a number of non Hindustani speaking 
Hindus nave settled here and if they cannot 
have the privilege of having their own mother- 
tongues recognised as the media of instruction 
and examination, they can at least be allowed to 
continue to use as at present English, which they 
have to leam in any case. The study of additional 
languages besides the motlicr-tongue, English and 


sometimes also Sanskrit, is not a very educational 
proposition 

P. Snsiiumi 

Piesi lent, Be>igah~Tola High School, Benares Cii’j, 

From 

Prof. P. Sesliadn, if a 
President. Committee of Management, 

Bengali-Tola High School, 
Benares City. 

To 

The Secretary 

Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, United Provinces Allahabad 
No 190 

Dated Benares, tho 2Cfh April 1926 
Sir. 

On behall of tho Committee of Management of 
the Bengal i-fola High School, I have the honour to 
request the Board to exempt this institution from 
the operation of the rulo making Hindi or Urdu 
the medium of instruction in all recognised Secon- 
dary Schools with effect from 1929. 

Tho Bengali-Tola High School was founded so 
far back as 1834 to meet the educational require- 
ments of tho local Indian community Ever since 
that tune, the school has scrupulously avoidedany kind 
of exclusiveness and has opened its doors to all 
irrespective of race and nationality, so that on its 
rolls boya of aU provinces have always found a 
place But having regard to tho situation and 
the surroundings of the institution in tho City 
Bengali pupils havo always also formed the 
majority In fact, at present they constitute 74 ipe 
of the total number Tho introduction as required 
by the Regulation of Hindi or Urdu as the medium 
Of instruction in classes IX A X will prove 
seriously detrimental to tho interests of tho Bengali 
pupils and mar tho educational progress of the 
Bengali community here. 

Having regard to tho special circumstances in 
which the Bengali-Tola School is placed, I am 
compelled to request you to allow us to employ 
English as the medium of instruction in 
daises I\ A X (and also as the medium of 
examination at the High School Examination 
In fact, any other course will render tho work 
of the school impossible 

I have tha honour to be 
Sir. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Sd. P SEsnjniu, 

H-csiu'cnC, fiS'fifjttfc- 7&de J/tjpl tScdaof, 
Benares City. 


Marriage Customs of Kadva Kunbis 

An article on Kadva Nunbis and their awkward 
marriage customs has appeared in the January 
issne of the Modem Renew of the current year 
It contains some misunderstandings or mistakes 
The total population of Kadva Kunbis amounts to 
about 14 lacs They arc found m Gujarat 
Kathiawar. Nimad in Mewar. Tevla m Nasik 
district, < provinces and Aurangabad Their 
^mci <- , -3 farming but some of them 
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are tradesmen artists industrialists and mill 
owners Up to Samvat 1066 (1910 AD) the date 
for mirnagea was announced every ten years 
f rora the temple of Goddess Uma at Unza. Dot 
after that year the system is being reformed and 
day by day the system of one day marriages is 
dying out. In Samvat 1966 one couple was 
maimed on a day other than the one declared by 
the Goddes* with the result that the marriage 
season lasted for 2 months— Vaishakh and Jaistha 
m that year Three years thence u e in 1913 
AD) one girl was married in Sardhav a village 
m Kalol Taluha of Kadi Prant in Baroda State 
It. B Govmdbhai Hath bhai Desai the then Suba 
of Kadi Prant (Nayab Divan of Baroda State at 
present,/ and the police Superintendent Mr 
Kupshankerbhai attended the marriage After that 
marriage every year marriages have been taking 
place in villages as well as in cities On the last 
Vasant Pancbami two couples of high families 
of Ahmedabad (who took the leading part m 
announcing and receiving the date of marriages 
declared from Unza) wero married In Kathiawar 
also such marriages have been performed Thus 
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marriages are being celebrated on any day of the 
year And there seems no possibility that the 
date for one day marriages will be announced 
from the temple of Goddess Uma in the ensuing 
years of Samvat 19SG (1930 A D ) 

His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda has 
appointed a commission to enquire into the Child 
Marriage Prohibition Act and to readjust it 
Many educated members of our community (Kadva 
Kunbis) and certain institutions such as Kadva 
Patidar Hitkarak Mandal have recommended to 
the commission to make the Act more strict to 
give such defaultees some physical punishment 
above fine and to sentence the priest and the 
persons who partake in the marriage Also they 
have recommended that the persons who announce 
the date from Unza should be punished with 
rigorous imprisonment Ironi the above facts 
one can see that the custom of one day marriages 
has been removed and marriages take and will 
take place as in other Hindu communities on dates 
suitable to both the parties 

Ahmedabad Huialal Yasantdas Mehta 


GLEANINGS 


Why do we Weep ? 

W eep ng is fundamentally an express on of 
helplessness we are told by Cecil E. Hevnolds of 
Loss Angeles writing in The Joirnal of \eurologj 
and Psychopathology (Chicago) Tears were ongmlly 



\0UMALL\ IMA5T3 AeU. 

The> “eomo into tho world to weep and not to 
laugh at the streaks of suanso 


a response to fat cue or irritation, impairing ones 
awlitj to act tut they aro now aa datonUe coca 
t jfe t dcie ojied in tho course of a»es. lie presents 
this theory in tho following terms 


Weeping is jnmanly egoistic whereas laughing 
is normally social and altruistic. Infants come into 
tho world to weep or at least with that facial ex 
prossion and not to laugh at the streaks of sunnse 
or llickers of a tallow candle Also normally they 
yell vociferously We are not for the moment 
concerned with tho yell but we are deeply interested 
in the facial express ons which suggest tears 
Phys oiogically tho facial expression is adapted to 
protecting the eyes against irritation and stimulation 
as well as aga nst increased tension (according to 
.Darwin) and the tears 'if and when they make 
their appearence) to wash aw ay irritants from within 
the lids and to moisten tho cornea Now in the 
lower animals, such as the dog. excessive lachrymal 
secretion is indicative of (1) fatigue especially from 
prolonged vigilance on behalf of tho pack (2) cer 
ta n d scased states (3| foreign matter within tho 
lids. All of these conditions are d sailing from tho 
i unter s Mew point and also of temporary duration 
Especially is fatigue common to all members of the 
herd at times, and tl e presence of lachrymation is 
probably tho first indication to the herd that ono of 
their rncml ers is on tho verge of exhaustion and 
needs relief and forbearance. Now, what holds 
good for the dog and wolf pack should also hold 
good fo r our ant hropo d ancestors, who were also 
gregarious, aggressive hunters almost certainly 
carnivorous. It may bo remaiked too that in 
} awning even without forcible closure of tho cjcs 
tears may bo produced at times— a fact which 
sut. gests a central origin for tho j henomcnon and 
lcnd3 some suj port to tho fatigue theory hero 
outlined 

Hence it appears tbit a function o! thononous 
system originally intended as a respon«o to phjbi 
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cal disorder has gradually evolved into an expres- 
sion of psy cliological helplessness 


markable intelligence and sympathy his songs 
have been rewritten for him by celebrated poets m 
order that they shall be of literary inent. 

Lttei ary Digest 


Highest Paid Chinese Actor 

In the Chinese theater the play is essentially 
the thing and nothing is on the stage that does 
not directly contribute But decoration becomes 
an essential owing to the national disposition to 
symbolism and this is a rather curious fact in a 
country where the stage has no scenery Their 
theater 13 not imitative and therefore a landscape 
or an interior is created for an audience by sug 
gestion by emotion and it must be confessed of 
the theater habitue of to-day by drama tradition 



A ProsrECTii c Celestial A isitoe 
Mei Lan fang one of the highest paid actors in the 
world, who is reported intending to vi it and 
play in America 

Mei Ian tang, a Chinese young actor is find ug 
favor w ith a group of literary men and a discerning 
theater public in Peking Altho his celebrity has 
developed since the fall of the empire n no years 
ago, the plays m which ho appears and the 
manner of his acting belong to the Imperial Stage 
tradition. Mei Ian fans limits himself to about 
twenty ► plays and presents each role with re- 


' Force” China’s Only Way 
By force alone can China obtain what is due 
to her it is now claimed and this is said to prove 



Its A Long 'Wan Fnon Suing sim To Chinatown 
New \okk 

But tho Chinese Nationalists m Manhattan and in 
other sections of this country seem to have the 
same strong opinions as their fellows in China, 

what a fadare Western diplomacy has been in 
China, just as it was previously m Japan let by 
force in China is not nece sanly meant military 
force we are told, but force as exerted through 
tho political and economic boycott and through 
mob action. 


Motoring Two Hundred Miles an Hour 
No man ever traveled on the surface of the 
earth anv where near so fast as did Major Segrave 
on Daytona Beach Eis official speed of 203 79 
miles an hour b°ats the previous record by 
forty seven miles and his instruments showed 
that at times the was going at the rate of 211 
miles. 


W crvErjj oi the Battle or Si m 
eWorld Record'd 

Airplane Bonnett France 0 3 48 miles, per hour 

Slot or car 'raj or Segrave 203 79 „ 

Railroad Plant System 
in Florida 120 „ 

Motor-boat, Maple Leaf 
English. bO 

Destroyer U S S Cole 43 “o „ 

Running horse Reamer 

American 1 mile in 1 mm 34* s sec. 

Trotting Hor=e. Peter 

Manning American 1 mile in 1 mm oGV* sec. 
Running man P Norau w 

Finland - 1 mij e m 4 mm 104 see. 



V. KHABE 

(18o9 1924) 

Bt JADUVATH SAttKAR 


I 

Y ASUDEV Yaman Shastri Khare was bora 
on 5th August, 185S at tho village of 
Gnhagar, lu the Ratnagiri district of 
Bombay He belonged to a family of learned 
but poor and simple Brahmau teachers of 
Sanskrit of the good old type which is now 
rapidly becoming extinct Young Yasudav 
however did not take kindly to the ancestral 
way of life Though naturally very intelligent 
and possessed of a keen memory he disliked 
regular work and loved to roam about and 
play with the truant boys of the village At 
this time he lost his father and the burden 
of supporting the entire family fell upon the 
shoulders of his aged grandfather Mahadev 
Appa. Tho young man acquired a good 
command of bis mother tongue read Marathi 
books extensively and even wrote some poems 
and dramatic pieces to be staged by the local 
amateurs on festive occasions 

When reproved by his grandfather young 
Yasudev used often to stay away from the 
house for days together and range the 
surrounding hilly country or lounge about 
the adjoining beach watching the waves of 
the Indian Ocean A small incident now 
tnrncd his career most opportunely While 
playing naughty pranks at the Shimaga 
festival he was caught with other village 
urchins and a housewife poured a volley of 
abuse on his revered grandfather for letting 
him run wild This set him thinking and the 
boy left his village walked eighty miles over 
the hills to Kolhapur, and set himself though 
penniless, to learn Sanskrit in that ancient 
capital A Brahman student is often given 
free board and lodging by orthodox Hindu 
families that can afford it, and Khare 
eked out his living by composing Marathi 
verses for which he had a natural genins 
After returning home he was married in 
1873 

Goaded by the increased want of his 
family the young husband of fourteen left 
his village for Satam where he joined tho 
home-school of the famous scholar Anant 
Acharya Gajendragad kar and devoted himself 
to Sanskrit studios, earn ng his bread by 
0 


writing for the local Marathi newspaper, the 
Maharashtra Mitra In three years ho 
mastered Sanskrit grammar literature aud 
logic. Next he migrated to Poona in search 
of work and was taken into the New English 
School recently started Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
one of Vh© founders of the school, became his 
friend for life and in 18S0 secured for Khare 
tho post of Sanskrit teacher in the High 
School of Miraj 



II 


It was at Hiraj that Khare s lifes work 
was done. Here he lived till death serving 
the school on a monthly salary of Rs 30 
which rose to Rs 45 after 32 years of 
service One of his former pupils thus writes 
his impressions about him 


As a teacher his impressive personality and 
erudition at once commanded the respect of his 
students His manner though outwardly strict, 
was characterised by that milk of h iman kindness 
which is found typified in the ‘Village Sclool 
master of Oliver Goldsmith s poem The prescribed 
lesson in Sansknt or Marathi was supplemented 
and diversified by his witty remarks choice 
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Tire Iastest Driver And Motoh C\r In Tin. \\ orld— (ZA f Ij j jest) 


A Pallava Relief Durga 

Godde aes perhaps with, the exception of Usa& 
tie Dawn play a ve y unimpoitiat part in \ ed c 
mythology where we fiad little more than a naive 



Durga Mainsamardiru S ngasan Java 
13tb century 
Rosa Collection 

tendency to provide each cod with a wife fi 
Indra 'vith Indrani i n the popular no 
Aryan culls, which jrovidcd the creator part 


the mythology of medi’cval Hinduism on the 
other hand goddesses are of great importance 
[even outnumbering the i ascnlvne de ties Perhaps 
this difference is to be associated with the p3tn 
archal character of Aryan the matriarchal character 
of Dravid an culture We do not know very much 
in detail about the native goddesses at a very 
early period except that they included types of 
benefl ent powers of fecundity and prosperity 
as well as malevolent demons In the develop- 
ment of thbistic and devotional Hinduism all these 
feminine powers could be and gradually were 
incorporated into a consistent theological scheme 
is manifestations of one goddess who is either 
Herself the Supreme Power (Energy) or the po ver 
(energy) inherent in a male deity As Power the 
goddess (Devi) is called Sahti (Energy) her mam 
fold forms Saktis and from this word is derived 
the adjective sakta des gnating the cults of the 
Great Mother and fern nine powers characteristic 
of TAntnk H nduism Thus in her own right the 
Devi is tie Absolute in action man fcstaUoo and 
variety Nat ire in all her multiplicity violence 
and charm dispensing i npartially birth and death 
l luBion and enlightenment In relation to a 
particular cosmic deity such as Siva she is m a 
popular sense his wife and also m specific forms 
engages in act vibes on behalf of gods or men 
and this relation and these activities form the 
theme of innumerable Pauramfc legends 

No form of the goddess is more devotedly 
wovshpped than she n ho is known as Durga 
( Inaccessible ) Camunda Candka.Candi hatyayant 
1 or 'labakah the Dark one or Great 
Dark One This Kali is at the same time the 
Great Mother lovm Jy adored and a dread power 
delighting in death and destruct on and even in 
human sacrifice as Bhavani in the days of ihaai 
(thuggee) the patron deity of robbers and 
murderers 

lo Durga is attached one of the best known of 
Pauranik legends that of the slaying of the Asara 
(demon) Aiahisa wl ence she is known as JIahis 
xsura maidim As such si e is often represented 
both in sculpture and painting m a fierce many 
armed form engaged in victorious conflict with 
the demon whose natural form is that of a bnSTato 
but wl o at the point of death emerges in human 
form from its severed neck. Of this type the 
Museum already possesses (Rosa Collection) a £no 
example of late Javanese origin 

In another type she is represented more 
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jacfmlly though still armed and ouoy arnei 
stand n„ upon the severed head which sen.es 1 er 
as a pedestal It is of this type that the Museum 
has just ao ju red through the generosity of Dr 
Demnan \V Ross a magnificent example of seventh 
century date and South Indian oritrm 

The sculpture, in the usual dark coarse granulin 
of the South 13 in very b ah rebel it is weathered 
in parts as though by sand erosion and Jacks one 
arm hut it is otherwise well preserved and may 
well be regarded a 3 the most important example 
of Indian sculpture 111 the Museum. The goddess 
is cignt armed and stands as atrea ly mentioned 
on the severed head of the buffalo iho figure is 
balanced on one hip drench haneh ) the other 
leg being bent at the knee and si ghtly advanced 
the body swayed The Icvsver right (normal! 
arm ong oally a separate piece of stone attached 
by two iron rivets is missing the hand was 
originally raised probably in the alhaya /mla 
pose (of encouragement to the worshipper) 
possibly in the tarjani hasta pose of threatening 
the enemy The remaining arms on the right b ar 
tho sword (Uiadaa) dart or arro v discus ( cakra ) 
and trident (Irhula) The loner left (normal) 
hand is held gracefully on the hip (Litjaialai ibita 
has la ) the others hold a shield (khetaka) conch 
(saiWio) and bow (Uanus) Behind each shoulder 
appears a quive The goddess wears a narrow 
breast band Ufho 10 tanya) and a dhoti the latter 
hardly perceptible, a crown ikarauda ink la) 
elaborate, g rdle and other usual jewelry 

It may seem rather curious that Dirga or 
Mahakah should often as in the present case be 
represente 1 as carrying the t vo distmctne ' capons 
ol Vishnu (discus and couch) in addition to those 
of Siva, of whom the trident is especialb charoc 
tcnstic, and with whom she is moie doselj 
connected But this is often explained l> the 
story as related m the Fa nana Pi rana where it 
is stated that when katyayam came forth to do 
lvattla all the great deities lent her their veapons— 
w va his Indent Y islum th<- d 0 c is and -ouch 
Yanina the noose, Agni a dart \ayu a bow 
Sutya a \u ver and arrows kala a sword and 
shield and other gods various arms and ornament* 
It 11 ay at«o 1 e observed that in the Devimahatmaya 
of tho Marka uieua Pura ta the Supreme Devi n> 
called Mahalaksmi and all the cosmic deities both 
male and female are derived from her In the 
buprabhtdayama the goddess 13 called the dear 
lounger s ster of Yishun In any ca>e in the 
last analjsis the relation of \jshni with Siva 
tecomes verj close and it will not t*o forgotten 
that a well known conception Uianhara) often 
realiz'd m images, unites in one figure the forms 
of both 

In South Indian structural Saiva temples of 
var ous dates the image of Durga stand ng on the 
bu.l.iiqs head as described above, usualli occupies 
a niche cn the outside of the north wall of the 
ma n s hrine an example to be seen at the Pasu 
pati (biva) kov 1 Taniore District, of perhaps ninth 
century date. It pebble, of course, the figures (of 
which other era nples are known) mav have accom 
pan ed oar relief Other examples of Cola and later 
cute are to be found at bnran>hnam and Dhara^uratu. 
and on tl e outer wall of the well known Sobrah 
tnanva tempi*, at Tanjore. 

? l ‘he.'wma type, but older in date and 
nearer stjhstically to onns than are those above 


referied to are met with at Mamallapuratn thirty 
miles south of Madras and popularly known as 
the Seven Pagodas one four armed on tho outer 
back wall of the monolithic Draupadi Ratha 



mrncAH kt 1 southern ivdij hcEsrcnr 

Kom Co lee on 


HaSJal wnmolnral) a 
The Mima Italy , Th & lhese monianKlts 
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are flue was one of the most glorious in the 
history of India and farther India. O-ieinally 
vassate of the Andhras m Yengt the Kistna 
Godaven delta {where the Amaravati stupa was 
completed at the close of the second century AD) 
they succeeded the former in the third or -fourth 
century In the sixth century they lost Vengi to 
the Cal okras but extended their dominions south 
ward to Tanjore with a capital at Conjeevaram 
(Rancipuram) The greatest rulers of the dynasty 
w ere Mahendravarman I {A 1) GOO 62o) and 
Narasirohavarman I (G°o 64'i) the former one of 
the greatest figures in Tamil history appears to 
hare introduced into the Soith the excavated cave 
tenple style (Dalavanur Tnchmopoly etc) To 
1 1 m and to his successor Narasimuavarman sur 
named Yamalla (whence the name Mamallapu-am 
City of Mamalla ) are due the excavated and 
monolithic temples and the great rock cut com 
position of the Descent of the Ganges (Ganga 
vatamna, formerly known as Arjuna a Penance) 
on the seashore at the Seven Pagodas the 
structural temples at Conjeevaram and the 
beautiful Shore Temple at Mamallapuram dating 
from the early part of the following century The 
Pallavas originally Buddb sts had already at the 
I eg nnmg of the seventh century become devoted 
Saivas though Buddhism s irvived in the South 
well into the Cola period The Pallavas too in 
succession to the Andhras and Kalmgas (Indians 
arc still in the Malay Archipelago called Orang 
hlinf. men of Kalinga) were the chief transmitters 
of Indian institutions and art to Farther India and 
Indonesia (Sumatra the I and of Gold and 
Java) 

Although representing a fully developed and 
soihisti ated stylo these Palhva monuments 
equally significant as historical documents and as 
art, are tl o oldest extant remains of Dravidian 


art all that preceded them must have been con 
structed of impermanent materials It is very 
easy indeed, to recognize in the litbic forms the 
reproductions of the features of a fully evolved art 
of timber and brick construction such as Mahendra 
varman refers to in the old Kanctpuram piUar 
inscription referring to temples of brick timber 
metal and mortar and it is noteworthy t that 
Primitive khmer art, which is very closely related 
to that of the Andhras Calukya3 and Pallavas is 
almost exclusively one of brick construction. Thus 
neither in construction nor in sculpture have we 
to do with anything that can be called primitive 
the earliest monuments are classic and establish 
almost all the mam types of Dravidian art as 
they still survive From the Pallava penod on 
words the tendency is towards greater and greater 
elaboration and to a less and less reserved 
phantasy and because most visitors’ experience 
of Dravidian art is limited to the seventeenth 
century style of Madura au impression is current 
that all Dravidian art is necessarily wild and 
extravagant On the contrary the earlier work 
expressing an intense and militant energy com 
bines with this energy a serenity and tenderness 
and attains an epic quality that compares favorably 
even with the exquisite, abundant, and voluptuous 
but in the last analysis less consistent. Northern 
art of the Gupta period And these qualities are 
to be recognized not only m the art preserved in 
India proper but in the character of early Farther 
Indian (Khmer etc) art at the time when it is 
nearest in form to its Indian sources The Museum 
is fortunate in possessing a magnificent and 
typical example of the classic phaso of the sculp- 
ture of the Dravidi -n South. 

(Ananda CoouAKAswAMr in Musa m of Tine Arts 
Bulldi i, Bosio i) 


OUTLAWING WAR 


In our clTorts to rid the world of tho 
war curse, outlawry is tho ouly road Hut 
really gets anywhere. 

Our everlastingly timorous attempts to 
accompl sli something by inches by limiting 
armaments a little, by trying to mako war a 
little inoro merciful and tho like is mere 
futile “pottciiDg ’ “tinkering ’ fiddling 
pulling out a few hairs from tho tigers tail 
or trimming down ono or two of his claws 
\\o luxe got to Shoot th> Ti Opt 
La\\i \ nous it 7\olhmg else does or can 
W hat could wo accomplish in trying to 
prevent murder or arson if both wore legal? 
In tho days of dueling and slavery there was 
no possibility of stopping thoso temblo and 
long standing evils until they wero outlawed. 
The absolutely necessary first step was to 
mako them entries. Then they soon disap- 
peared If wo would stop war, wo must 


mako it a Ci mi as wo ought to have done 
long ago This tal cs many its legal support 
makes any nation engaging in it a felon and 
ariays all the powerful machinery and 
nip uences of laic of law coin Is of tecognised 
order and justice and of pul lie opinion, 
against it That > icons death 

Everything else is mere playing with tho 
tiger— trying to tio him with little strings, as 
u he were a pet lamb which wo must not 
** ur *\ Ho laughs snaps tho strings whenever 
ho pleases remains exactly the same old 
insatiate man eater that ho has been for ten 
thousand years and is ready at any moment 
to spring on tho nations from behind any 
petty national quarrel m tho world. Let us 
Shoot hun in tho onlv possible way, that of 
outlawry, beforo he detours another thirty 
’ini !°l u iComcn and children , as m 

IS2f tO 1018— J T SlADtlLAND 



V. KBARE 

(1859-1924) 

By JADUNATH S lfeKAR 


Y ASUDEV Yaman Sbastn Kharo was born 
on 5th August, 1858, at the Milage of 
Guhagar, in the Rato agin district oi 
Bombay He belonged to n family of learned 
but poor and simple Brahman teachers of 
Sanskrit of the good old type which is now 
rapidly becoming extinct. Young Yasudev, 
however, did not take kindly to the ancestral 
way of life Though naturally very intelligent 
and possessed of a keen memory, he disliked 
regular wort and loved to roam about and 
pfay with the truant boys of the village At 
this time be lost hi3 father, and the burden 
of supporting the entire family fell upon the 
shoulders of bis aged grandfather, Mabadev 
Appa. The young man acquired a good 
command of his mother tongue, read Marathi 
books extensively, and even wrote some poems 
and dramatic pieces to be staged by the local 
amateurs on festive occasions 

When reproved by his grandfather young 
Yasudev used often to stay away from the 
hoose for days together and range the 
surrounding hilly country or lounge about 
the adjoining beach watching the waves of 
the Indian Ocean A small incident now 
turned his caieer most opportunely While 
playing naughty pranks at the Shnnaga 
festival, he was caught with other village 
urchins and a housewife poured a volley of 
abuse on his revered grandfather for letting 
him run wild This set him thinking, and the 
boy left his village, walked eighty miles over 
the hills to Kolhapur, and set himself, though 
penniless, to learn Sanskrit in that ancient 
capital A Brahman student is oltea gives 
free board and lodging by orthodox Hindu 
families that can afford it, and Khare 
eked out his living by composing Marathi 
verses, for which he had a natural genius. 
After returning home, he was married in 
1873 

Goaded by the increased want of his 
family, the yonng husband of fourteen left 
his village for Satara, where he joined the 
homo-school of the famous scholar Anant 
Acharya Gajendragad kar and devoted himself 
to Sanskrit studios, earn ng his bread by 


writing for the local Marathi newspaper, the 
Mahai ashtra Ahtra In three years ho 
mastered Sanskrit grammar, literature and 
logic Next he migrated to Poona in search 
of work, and was taken into the New English 
School recently started Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
one of the founders of the school, became his 
friend for life, and m 1880 secured for Kharo 
the post of Sanskrit teacher m the High 
School of Miraj 



Vasudev Vaman Shastn Kharo 

II 

It was at Shrsf that Khare ’s life s work 
was done Here he lived till death, servin'* 
the school on a monthly salary of Rs 3 o’ 
which rose to Rs 45 after 32 yeaTs of 
service One of his former pupils thus writes 
his impressions about him 

As a teacher hia impressive personality and 
erudition at once commanded the ies.oectc.rw 
students His manner though outwardly strict 
was characterised by that mil* of human kmdneSa 
which 13 found typified in the \ illami Scwfi 
master of Oliver Goldsmiths poem Thl E »r P ir,K& 
feson ui Sanskrit oi SIar»thi 
MdaversaM b r h.s Mtj. 
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quotations and apt illustrations He explained the 
famous poets with a natural zest Very often the 
students glowed with enthusiasm caught from him 
or were convulsed with laughter at his comic 
sallies Many of his old pupils are now well 
placed in life and they retain the highest esteem 
for their beloved Shastriboi as he was lovingly 
called. 

At the Mira) High School he keenly felt 
how his ignorance of English placed him on 
a lower footing than the other teachers 
Khare at once set himself to the task of 
learning this foreign tongue with Ins 
characteristic vigour and perseverance With 
in ono year he picked up so much knowledge 
of it that the Educational Inspector of Dharwar 
who had found him entirely innocentof English 
at his previous annual visit, was surprised 
to seo him using English correctly and 
freely next year Khare kept up his English 
studies and widened his mental ontlook by 
reading a number of works on history and 
literature in that language. 

To the Maratha public ho was best known 
as a poet and dramatist of rare power 
Ho broke away from the conventions of the 
old school of poets by choosing new themes, 
such as the ocean, patriotism, ka, and using 
blank verso. All his poetical works were 
poputar especially the Samulra Yashaicant 
Rao Mahal anja (epic) Phutlal ChutU 
(stray poems, 1881-18S8) — the second of which 
is now a text book for the B A. students of 
tbo Bombay University 

Vasudov \ aman Kharo s dramas brought 
him fame and some amount of monoy 
Qunotl arslia (1SS0) which brings the great 
Shivaji on the stage passed through five 
editions in the authors lifo-timo After 33 
years of silence, he resumed this class of 
composition in 1913 and produced Tara 
inanlat Chilra tanchana Krishna Kanchan 
Shna Sambhai (the birth of Shivaji) and 
Ugra Mtngil (this last not yet published) 
In several of these pieces songs set to 
various tunes enchant tho audience. The 
publio patronago of tho dramatist enabled 
the historian to meet in part tho heavy co»t 
of his twelve largo volumes of historical 
records, which have not paid their way. 


Ill 

„ Khare tho dramatist and 

nationalist poet was and still continues tc 
to tho remembrance and gratitude 
u bu kcrvic « to Maratha history 
" bca bo l,ri * "cat to Poona as a younj 


school pandit, he was thrown into the 
company of Sane and Modak and helped 
them in editing their historical maga^tne 
Kaitj eiihas Sangtaha at its start In 1838 
he published a life of Nana Fadnis, m which, 
however, he could not utilise unpublished 
records But at Miraj his attention was 
drawn to the vast and unimpaired collection 
of old historical documents in the possession 
of the nobles of the Patwardhan family who 
had occupied places of great importance in 
the Maratha State m tho Feshwa period Of 
this family 13 members had been slam and 1G 
wounded jn the wars of tho Warnthas, and 
many others had distinguished themselves in 
the civil service as well The letters they wrote 
from the scene of their operations or tho 
Poona Court, to their masters or to their 
relatives form a priceless treasure of the raw 
materials of Maratha history 
. The Patwardhan family is now divided 
into many branches, having their fiefs in tho 
South Maratha country, — at Miraj (two houses, 
senior and junior) Kurundwad Tasgaon, Jam 
khandi Their geographical position on tho 
road from Mysore (under British occupation 
after the fall of Tipu Sultan m 1799)— as 
well as Baji Rao IPs foolish hostility to his 
vassals, — made the Patwardhans court British 
protection for saving their patrimony A 
Patwardhan was in command of the Maratha 
army that co operated with tho English in 
the last war with Tipu (Seo Moore’s Opcia- 
tions of Littles Detachment tor many 
interesting details ) Tho Patwardhans assisted 
the English in the operations following the 
treaty of Bassem, as readers of Sir Arthur 
Wellesleys do^patebes know Thus their 
home3 were saved from war and ravage and 
their records havo remained intact 

Napoleon I has truly remarked that in 
war it is not men that count but the man 
Tho same truth was now illustrated in tho 
domaiu of history Khare a employment at 
Miraj and settlement in that town was a 
divine dispensation to all lovers of Maralhn 
history 

Hero wa3 tho work and hero was the 
man 

Kharo obtained permission from tho Miraj 
Junior State (and afterwards tho Inchal- 
karanji Chief) to read their papers, and 
scnonsly applied himself to tho task winch 
was destined to bo Ins life s work With 
tireless patience he mado his way through 
these chaotic masses of old papers written in 
tho diihcult cursive Modi hand, and picked 
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out tbe writiogs of tbe makers of Maratha 
history, — State papers, despatches reports, 
private letters and accounts, — letters from 
the Peshwas or the Patwardhan officials 
Khare selected tbe really valuable documents, 
transcribed them m Deva nagan for the piess 
chronologically arranged them and wrote 
historical notes to serve as the connecting 
tissue and necessary introduction — and then 
went to publish them The prospect was at 
first hopeless. As his old pupil writes 

He had so many other obstacles in the way 
of publishing this material that a man of esser 
stuff would have given up the attempt in despair 
At that time very lew ot our people recognised 
the importance of history much less that of 
historical letters The educated men disdained 
vernacular publications The author lived at a 
place without a Printing Press and remote from the 
world of letters for the sake of his daily bread 
he had to spend the greater part of the day m 
drilling dull boys in Sanskrit grammatical forms 
Then there was the official opposition to the 
publication of these papers He had none to help 
and few to sympathise with him Above all money 
was a factor too significant to be ignored 

Still with tbe courage and confidence of 
a religious devotee he began the publication 
of these select historical documents in June 
1897 in a monthly magazine named Atlikastk 
Lelh Sangraha or Collection of Historical 
Letters (printed Kurundwad ) After the fourth 
year, issue m monthly parts was discontinued 
and only complete volumes of 00 to 600 
pages each were issued at intervals of one 
two and even three years, according to the 
state of bis private income, because the 
support of the public (and eveD that of the 
Patwardhan Chiefs) was extremely slow and 
meagre The author had to meet the printers 
bill for the preceding volumes from his own 
pocket before sending a fresh volume to the 
press ' 

However, the perseverance of this poor 
school pandit — whose salary never rose 
above Rs 43 a month— triumphed Before 
Ais death in done I'J2f he had completed 1 
12 volumes covering 6843 pages And after 
his death bis son Yasbawant published the 
13th volume bringing the collection up to 
7320 pages. 

The letters begin in 1739 and become 


most copious from 1761, the fatal year of 
Pampat It was Khare s desire to cany 

them on to 1802 when Jlaratha independence 
ceased in all but the name In the twelfth 
volume, the actual publication of which 
was preceded by his death by a few 
months be had reached November 1800 

and his son has brought the records down 
to June 1802 

Khare s most striking characteristics were 
his systematic arrangement, judicious spirit 
or strong common sense and terseness in all 
of which be presents a pleasing contrast to 
V K Raj wade His ielh Sangraha will 
stand as a model for other workers amoDg 
historical archives and editors of documents. 
His introductions are most helpful to the 
reader and admirably concise and free from 
irrelevant digressions 

He retired from his school m 1913 and 
lived for eleven years more But his 
originally robust constitution was broken by 
poverty household worries and overwork 
On 11th June 1924 he breathed his last, 
after two years suffering from dysentery 
The Poona Itihas Mandfll had elected him 
its President for one year, and a building 
has been erected at Mira] in his memory 

Among his other works are the Eart- 
lamslia Balkar Inchal laranji Samstha 
nanclia Ittkas Maloji tia Shall} i and 
Adlnlar 1 oga As a man he was truly adorable 
His loving pupil writes — 

Though for the greater part of his life he was 
forced to live in poverty what Fortune denied to 
him was supplied by ms innate contentment and 
simplicity A sell respecting man he would never 
stoop to abject means to enrich himself Gifted 
with high brain power as he was he never 
shunned hard work. He preferred silent work to 
platform speeches His labours at the h-story of 
the past did not blind him lo the present and he 
kept himself in touch with current literature and 
newspapers He was social in his manners and 
never was a man more witty and humorous m 
/in sate .talk * 

Jadlvath Sarkak 


* Based on materials supplied by 3Ir T 
Bhat m a of Shah a pur iBelgaum) and \ ol MT 
tne Lelh Sangraha. 
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GREATER INDIA REVISITED 

Bt kalidas nag 


Eastward Ho 1 

I T was August, 1924 The Eastern Ocean 
between Saigon (Indo China) and Singapore, 
normally trying for tourists, became 
abnormally exasperating All the passengers 
in the small, old-fashioned Breach mail boat 
£ 8 Donat were beeping pace as it were 
with the wild dance of the waves How every 
one of us got sick of the sea and dreamed, 
with a pathetic longing, of Land, — we the 
children of the soil 1 I was trying to get 
relief by dipping occasionally into the pages 
of Frederic Mistral, the Peasant Poet, weaving 
bis grand Earth epic 

‘ Dans le sol jusqu'au tuf a creus6 ma charrure” 
Our ‘earth-hunger’ grew in an inordinate 
measure Three days and four nights of 
continuous voyage brought us finally to 
the grand harbour of inter oceanic commerce, 
Singapore 

Singha pura , the city of the Lions,— what 
a magic m the name evoking the memories 
of millenniums 1 How Indian “Sea Wolves” 
and “Sea Lions” have roared here while 
passing through this gate to the Eastern, ocean 
and have left permanently to this harbour, the 
legacy of their names in the native dialects 
of India The son of king Smghabahu, 
becomes sick of land , he leaves India and 
pIuDges into the unknown waters He 
lands in an island which he conquers 
aiid colonises and becomes known as King 
Vijaya of Sinhala (Ceylon) The first Poet of 
India the author of the Indian epic Ramayana, 
sings of the curbing of the ocean by Prince 
Rama and his conquest of Ceylon Valmiki 
betrays another preoccupation of the Indians 
of yore, their dream of the Goldenland, 
Suiarnabhumi , the Indian Chersonese 

Bo it Ceylon (Lanka) or Malay or Sumatra 
or Java, according to various school* of 
» C *c? ria ? s ’ the fact remains undisputed 
that Smghapura~ Singapore, is a symbol of 
that movement toward* the sea and of that 
huDger for the unknown, that make up the 


marvellous history of ancient Indian colonisation- 
This epic of the Indian Vikings this golden 
legend of the Indian Eastward Ho • Would it 
remain unsung and unwritten for ever ? 
Should we never enquire why the legends of 
the reign of the Emperor of Peace, Dharmasoka, 



Natures Fan The Traveller’s Tree, 
tend towards Ceylon and Burma as early as 
the 3rd century B C , how the Penplus of 
the Erythraean Sea <64 A D ) and the 
Geography of Ptolemy (2nd century AD), 
contain indisputable evidences of Hindu 
commercial and colonial activities , bow the 
Yaiadupa of the Ramayana is equated with 
Tbadiu of the Geographer of Alexandria and 
le tiao (Yap div) sending tribute to the 
Chinese court in 132 A D (Vide Dr P. C 
Bagchi, ’India and China”, Greater India 
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Eastward Ho 1 

1 1 was August, 1924 The Eastern Ocean 
between Saigon (In do China) and Singapore, 

' normally trying for tourists became 
abnormally exasperating All the passengers 
m the small old fashioned French mail boat 
S S Donai were beeping pace as it wore 
with the wild dance of the waves How every 
one of ns got sick of the sea and dreamed, 
with a pathetic longing, of Land, —we the 
children of the soil t I was trying to get 
relief by dipping occasionally into the pages 
of Frederic Mistral, the Peasant Poet, weaving 
his grand Earth epic 
Dans le sol lusquau tut a creuso ma charrure 
Our earth hunger’ grew in an inordinate 
measure Three days and four nights of 
continuous voyage brought us finally to 
the grand harbour of inter oceanic commerce, 
Singapore 

Smgha pura the city of the Lions, — what 
a magic m the name evoking the memories 
of millenniums ' How Indian ‘Sea Wolves’ 
and “Sea Lions” have xoaTed lieTe while 
passing through this gate to the Eastern ocean 
and have left permanently to this harbour, the 
legacy of their names in the native dialects 
of India. The son of king Singhabahu 
becomes sick of land , he leaves India and 
plunges into the unknown waters He 
lands in an island which he conquers 
and colonises and becomes known as King 
Vijaya of Smhala (Ceylon) The first Poet of 
India the author of the Indian epic Raraayana 
sings of the curbing of the ocean by Prince 
Rama and his conquest of Ceylon Yalmiki 
betrays another preoccupation of the Indians 
of yore their dream of the Goldenland, 
Suiarnablmmi, the Indian Chersonese 

Be it Ceylon (Lanka) or Malay or Sumatra 
or Java according to various sqhooh, of 
antiquarians the fact remains undisputed 
that Smghaput a —Singapore is a symbol of 
that movement towards the sea and of that 
hunger for the unknown that make up the 


man ellous history of ancient Indian colonisation. 
This epic of tho Indian Viking*, this golden 
legend of the Indian Eastward llo ’ Would it 
remain unsung and unwritten for over ? 
Should we never enquiro why the legends of 
the reign of the Lmperorof Peace, Dharmasoka, 



Nature s Fan The Traveller s Tree 
tend towards Ceylon and Burma as early as 
the 3rd century B C how the Penplus of 
Vie Erythraean Sea f 04 A D ) and the 

Geography of Ptolemy (2nd oentOTy AD) 
contain indisputable evidences of Hindu 
commercial and colonial activities , how the 
Yatadiipa of the Ramayaua is equated with 
Ibadiu of the Geographer of Alexandria and 
le fiao (lap dw) sending tribute to the 
Chinese court in 132 A D (Vide Dr P C 
Bagchi India and China , Greater India 







Hanuman goes to- Sita in captivity in Lanka and interviews her 
(Prambaparn Bas Relief) 
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Society Bulletin No 2 pp 37) how tho 
chapter of commercial expansion was balanced 
by that unique chapter of cultural colonisation 
inaugurated by Dharmasoka and continued 
magnificently by thoPxmce Monk Gu/iavaiman 
the painter missionary of Kashmir passing 
through Ceylon to Sho-p o (Java or Sumatra) 
which was thoroughly converted to tho faith 
of Fraternity (M&itrw and how tho Chinese 
pilgrim Fa hieu touched Yo-po ti (\avadvipa) 
on bis way to and from India in tha 5th 
century A D how the great naval empire 
of Snvijaya (tho She li fo-sho of Cluneso 
writers) with Sumatra as its base wove India, 
Indo-Cluna and Java into a grand scheme of 
cultural harmony connecting tho Imperial 
architects of Borobudur with tho Pala3 of 
Magadh and Bengal and the Cbolas of South 
India lastly how tho Hinduised Majapahvt 
empire of Java continued to shapo tho 
destinies of the Malay Archipelago down to tho 
very end of the 15th century (1170) claiming 
the vast expanse from Malay to tho Polynesian 
world as tho cultural domain of India, naming 
it as Jnsulmdia ? All these questions together 
with the dim visions of the far off empires 
of Champa and haraboj which Ibad ;nst left 
behind on ray way to Java, and the shades of 
the cultural pioneers Kauwdiny a and Paramortha 
Amoghavajra and Dipamkaro, haunted mo whilo 
landed in . Smghaj ura the gatoway to Java 

S^oaroBE, tub Giie.it Ea'tekn Gate 

Bat other lions are roaring hero while 
the Hindu lions are almost forgotten savo 
and oxcept in the name which still clings to 
this cosmopolitan harbour My claiming 
descent from my great ancestors Sakya 
Nagasena Ounavarman eta did not sparo 
mo the purgatory of the l’asspjrt Olhce I 
bad tho British visa all right, but I was 
informed by my friend Dr Panmat Sen of 
the Tan Tok Sen Hospital who was all 
attention to mo daring my stay in Singapore 
that I bad better show my face before 
the Dutch Consul who was the final arbiter 
of my destiny I ntenng tho dingy office 
in the stuffy steaming atmosphere I felt all 
my pride as a descendant of the great Hindu 
pioneers dissipated into vapour I had to 
offer all sorts of explanations as to why I 
was proceeding to Java how long I was gomg 
to stay there etc. etc Thanks to my creden 
tiais and my previous visit to Holland 
which earned me some friends amongst the 
Dutch Orientalists I managed to satisfy the 


passport officers, who duly sanctioned my 
visit to tho Queen of tha East without 
paying tho 200 guilders or so as toelaimgs 
kart, admission fee or deposit money 
generally exacted as a security against 
incorrect be! aviour I heaved a sigh of relief 
when my passport was regularised although 
I was a bit crestfallen thinking how History 
with relentless justice has written “barred 
by limitation on tho titlo deeds of my 
Hindu ancestors who were really tho first to 
reclaim this part of tho world from barbarism 



Belles of Malay 


to civilisation but they slept for nearly 
half a millennium (modest when compared 
with tho sleep of their Gods who sleep 
through aeons) and I their humblo descendant, 
must pay the penalty for tl at luxury 

Tho penalty was not very heavy I had 
to pay fivo Singaporo dollars for tho Dutch 
visa. Then enquiring about the ticket to 
Batavia I came to know tlat return 
passages from Singapore to Batavia and 
back would cost me 90 Singapore dollars 
Tho steamers plying in that Tcgion belong to 
Ao miLlylc Pakctiaart Maatschaj pij — a Dutch 
shipping agency eDjoying practical monopoly 
m that service To the credit of this 
company it must ho said that the steamers 
berth arrangements and other comforts are 
tho very best that one can got during onos 
tour through the Far East Neither tho 
British Indian Steam Kavigation Co (Calcutta 
Singapore line) nor tho shipping lines of 
French Indo China both of which meet here 
in Singaporo can stand comparison in any 
way with tho beautiful clean well ventilated 
steamers of tho Dutch Company This contrast 
appealed to motl e more sharply because I had 
just then lad tie bitter experience of travel 
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ling in an antedeluvian French boat coming 
from In do China 

Before leaving Singapore I visited the 
nice little museum built m memory of Sir 
Stamford Raffles who, during the Napoleonic 
wars occupied Java for five years (1810 1815), 
lest that island might fall into the hands of 
the French With the fall of Napoleon that 
fear was dissipated and Java was restored to 
the Dutch U815) The British were thinking 
of establishing a commercial emporium in 
Achin, north of Sumatra , but Raffles re 
commended Singapore as the better site and 
he turned out to be a good prophet For, 
thanks to Raffles Singapore is now the very 
key to the Eastern ocean, commanding its 
extensive trade relations Here the Ceylonese 
are jostling with the Chinese and the Tamil 
bullock cast drivers axe bravely blocking the 
way of the up to date automobiles of tho 
Westerners Passing through the street" 
looking at the huge commercial buildings and 
bank" I felt that slow yet mighty under- 
current of Dollar" rushing under this super- 
ficial civilisation that the West has reared 
up here The wealth of the East vaster than 
what the epic imagination of Milton could 
have visualised is passing to the Occident 
through this gigantic Mammon s mart, 

Singapore 

The Rattles Museum 

The only cultural oasis in this desert 
strewn with dollars is the Raffles Museum 
The collection is made with a view to give 
a general idea of the fauna and flora the 
geology and ethnography of the Malay 
Archipelago I found specimens of dwelling 
houses and domestic things weapons and 
implements dress and decorations from 
the various islands of the Dutch Indies A 
Javanese theatre in miniature with the 
puppet heroes and heroine* the special 
musical instruments the variegated types of 
masks rich in suggestion and decoration — all 
gave me a foretaste of Java that was drawing 
me with an irresistible fascination 

In a corner I found a few things which 
seemed to me of great interest to the students 
of Indian culture history A senes of terracotta 
plaques with Bnddhist figures in low relief 
some containing religions texts in clear old 
nagan character (a3 we find on some later 
Javanese sculptures) testify to the migration 
°f north Indian (possibly JIagadha- — Bengal) 
Buddhism along this land bridge of Malay 


to Insulindia. Most of these things hive 
been discovered in a cave of north Malay 
touching Siam The great Dutch Indologist 
Prof Kern had deciphered sorao of these 
documents and had a*cnbed them to tho 9th 
and 10th century A D Another important 
relic is a mutilated pillar containing fragments 
of an inscription in old Javanese (Kavi) 
language It stood there as a forlorn monu 
meat of a submerged civilisation — tho once 
glorious Hindu culture, overwhelmed by the 
later Islamic anil Occidental inundations 

Sajlimi ior Java 

I sailed for Java on the Dutch steamer 
Plancius in the afternoon Singapore slowly 
melted away in tho distance Tho dull gray 
sky and waters of the harbour were suddenly 
transformed with tho crimson glow of tho 
setting sun In that mystic blending of 
colours I lapsed into an uncanny mood 
I seemed to witness the sunset of Gods, 
Lc Crcpcscule ties dieux, with it3 Wagnerian 
grandeur, the slow sinking of millions of Gods 
and heroes of the Australasian and Malay- 
Polynesian peoples, of the Brahraamcal and 
Buddhistic congregations— all disappearing 
behind the curtain of the Unknown* The ship 
sailed in the night and innumerable dreams kept 
rhythm with the palpitation of the stars 

Tut Islaxds of Baxca axd Sumatra, the 
Theatre of the Sriyuwa Empire 

The next morning we were passing through 
the Straits of Banca with the great island of 
Sumatra on one side and the island of Bangka 
or Banca, on the other Banca with Sumatra is 
rich m minerals Gold silver, iron ore, lead and 
amber are found while tin is its chief product. 
Sumatra Banca and other islands must have 
been explored by the early Indian adventurers, 
for we find very accurate descriptions of the 
islands in theBamayana and other text", ‘ islands 
strewn with gold and silver” These were the 
halting stages in the onward march of the 
Hindus towards Java Bali and Borneo When 
Fortune smiled on every adventure of those 
intrepid Hindu colonists and Victory crowned 
them with her laurels, they founded here the 
great Sumatran empire of Smijaya which 
for nearly a thousand years maintained its. 
proud title as the sentinel of the Southern 
seas sweeping these waters of puates and en- 
forcing peace and fairplay It was the Hindu 
kings of the Shailendra Dynasty of Sumatra. 
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that Tested up that architectural epic Birobu 
?dur in Central Java (Sth 9th ceutury) The 
I Sanskrit inscription discovered m Kota Kapur 
in the island o! Broca informs a* that m 
6S6 A. D Snvijaya sent an expedition to Java 
1 It was exactly then when the learned Chinese 
pilgrim Vi t mg was studying Indian texts m 
the Sumatran centres of learning (C8> GS9) 
The emperor* of Snvijaya had relations with 
thB Palas of Bengal the Cholasof South India 
and the Ivhmer king* of Camboj A* late as 
the 11th centory A D the great Bnddbist 
reformer of Bengal Dipankaia Snjnana 
(Atisha) went to meet Acharya Chandrakirti 
in the Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra) the Sumatran 
school* of study were in close touch with the 
groat Indian University of Nalanda. The power 
of Snvijaya was eclipsed by the great Javanese 
empire of Hajapabit founded io 1294 by Sn 
Krfarajasa, which in its turn col!ap*ed before 
the onrush of Islam in the 15th century 
(vide Dr Bijanraj Chatterjees “Java and 
Sumatra, Greater India Bulletin No 3) 

Now this area hannted by great histone 


memories looks savage and deserted The 
100 000 population of Banca shows over 
57000 Chme*e who are now dominating the 
whole of the Southern ocean right up to the 
Ua ay States And Sumatra, the proud 
throne of theShailendras is covered with dense 
jungle The whole day I listened to the sonorous 
oiQsic of desolation from the dark green 
forests of Sumatra lamenting her past 
glories under the Hindu emperors of Snvijaya. 
How much of history is entombed within this 
sepulchre of greenery' How \ature tries to 
hide under the cover of her smiling forests 
the ravages of Time and how Han with an 
nucaony instinct digs up the skeletons of his 
ancestral glones ' 


Froit Sr\GAiorE to Batavia 
Our fine little Plancius (6000 tons) 
floated from Singapore with a splendid weather 
Tbo sea was calm and placid like a pond 
The Plan cih« crossed the Equator gave us a 
superb view of Sumatra and Banca and 
brought us to Tandjong Pnok the harbour 
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of Batavia, in the morning, covering a 
distance of *>32 nautical miles in 40 hours. 
From the harbour one can reach the city 
bv tram or by car in twenty minutes 
Some friends who expected me, bindly met 
me on board the steamer and brought me 
safely to \feltvreden (well content in Dutch) or 
the new city. Really it looked a well-contented 
metropolis with large clean streets, fine 
parks and sumptuous buildings. Batavia 
rivals Singapore as an emporium of Asiatic 
commerce It is the capital of the Dutch 
possessions in the East — The Nederlandsch- 
Indie as it is called by the Dutchmen 



Kalpa tarn of Hindu Mythology 
A specimen of Indo-Javane 0 e Bas Relief 


I had the good fortune to enjoy the 
hospitality of Mr Corporaal, the Principal 
of B tho Trainmg College, GunungSan’ It is 
a new model” school ran on co educational 
lines Its fame for efficiency, order and peace, 
ml atmosphere has attracted boys and girls 
Iran part oi the Dutch Indie* 

biudents from east and west Java, from Bali 
from Sumatra and other islands, greeted me 


with their variegated native costumesand refined 
courtesies At a glance I could discover the 
wide range of variation m featares, m 
dresses, in gesture;. — a tableau want of the 
picturesque types of Indonesia greeting my 
eyes How thankful am I that the Principal 
and his fellow teachers kindly arranged to 
keep me in the v ery heart of this community 
of Indonesian youths How much would I 
have lost (as the tourists m general do) 
by entering an np to date hotel with its 
modern comforts 1 

A Model School of Bata\ ia. 

The whole day, my first day m Java, 
parsed away like a dream. The teaching 
staff, composed of Dutch and Javanese 
teachers, impressed me with a spirit of 
rare devotion and idealism Air Corporaal 
struck me as an ideal captain ; then Mr. 
MantmaD, Mr Post and other Dutch scholars 
were splendid lieutenants, with true instincts 
and sympathy as teachers The wives of the 
teachers . were also in active service, some 
as superintendent of the girls’ boarding, some 
as kitchen queens ' I was taken round the 
whole establishment, not excluding the 
washing department, for, as 'Mrs Maatman 
humorously said, I must be convinced that 
they observe Dutch cleanliness right through 
the institution. Really it seemed to me 
that I had come to a model school the like 
of which is rarely to be met with in India. 

"What intensified my joy was the discovery 
that oar Poet Rabindranath had, from a 
distance, thoroughly captivated the heart of 
the professors as well as of the pupils They 
asked me many thmgs about the Poet and his 
Shantimketan I found here for the first 
time some of the Dutch translations 
of his works which, I gathered, were keenly 
appreciated The special favourites were 
Ve Lcerschool tan den Papegaai (Parrot’s 
Training) Opioedingsidcalen (The Crescent Moon) 
translated by the Javanese writer Noto 
Soeroto Rabindranath’s “The Centre of Indian 
Culture” (Het Centrum derlndische Culturer), 
has roused great enthusiasm for India in the 
heart of many serious minded people 

I was introduced to the Javanese Pandit 
whose family name was Shastra uryya. Ho 
taught the Javanese language and literature 
in the senool and he furnished me with 
valuable information about the present 
state of scholastic learning in Java along 
indigenous lines He lamented like our 
own Pandits that the traditional method 
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•of study was decaying. I humorously asked 
if ha knew the original significance of his 
family name xTCTataj, Ho did not know 
Sanskrit and got a little confused. I compli- 
mented him by saying how his name paid a 
glowing tribute to the Indian?, who believed 
that real strength was not in brute force but 
that it lay in the stored-ap wisdom, tha Shastras 
of our ancestors. Hr. Shastraviryya was highly 
flattered and requested mo to recite a few 
slokas from tho Bhaqavad Gita, which I found 
to bo the universal favourito here. 

As lipo-JaviNESE Evens.. 

So I had the joy of discovering tho very 
first day of my stay in this ancient Indian 
colony that India still had some place in tho 
heart of the Javanese people. I spent the 
afternoon describing tho Shautimketan school 
and tho Poet’s original method of teaching 
music and acfmg. I did not know that I 
was touching sympathetic chords and that 
my young Indonesian friends wero preparing 
a most delectable surprise for me that oveoing. 
Scenting my weakness for music and drama 
and noticing my eagerness to know something 
of the famous Javanese theatre, boys and 
girls of the school conspired to overwhelm 
me with a suddenly improvised programme 
I began to suspect it late in the afternoon 
when I lound the boys rnnnipg about, carry- 
ing foliago and llowcrs and other beautiful 
things towards the central Pandapa 
( Slandapa ) in a corner of tho spacious 
play ground. Then I was duly informed 
and taken to witness tho performance. 
The students organised the orchestra 
(Garaelan), the chorus, the danco-drama, 
everything. They showed inborn tasto and 
talent. In vocal music they did not show 
much individuality The cosmopolitan music 
with imported European tones, seemed a 
tVAt Vj’Cifcf; % Wi Vfm TUVntvrA Vt* VnAign- 
nous orchestra, tho Oamelan, started 
playing, all senso of discrepancy vanished 
and wo felt transported to the ago of 
classical Javanese drama. Tho girls wero 
natarally shy ; yet they contributed their 
quota by singing a few pastoral songs. 
There is a distinct regional character in 
their melodies. Tho Soudanese and tho 
Balinese tunes seemed well differentiated. 

Suddenly 'wo were snatched away from 
our musical nursings to vigorous action. 
The boys of Sumatra possessed the stage. 
"They gave a splendid show of the Sumatran 
10 


dagger-duels. Tho most thrilling part camo 
when one of tho combatants charged 
furiously with a dagger whilo his rival, 



A. Javanese it&hayana Sculpture 
completely unarmed, defended bimsolf with 
a surencss and rapidity that soemed pheno- 
menal The Sumatrans enjoy even to-day 
a reputation for fight. A section of tho 
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Sumatran people, those inhabiting Atchm, in 
the northwest, maintained their independence 
down to 1873 when the inevitable war with 
the Dutch broke out which resulted in the 
subjugation of the province But the resistance 
offered was so strenuous that it cost 80000 
lives and £20000000 to the Dutch It was 
only in 1908 that these people were complete- 
ly subjugated Naturally I found in the tense 
agile musculature and flaring looks of these 
Sumatran youths, vestiges of the old fire 
Then followed a comic interlude to relieve 
the tension My friends explained how the 
boys were giving ns an oral caricature of 
current politics through brilliant dialogues 
m the cultured dialect of Central Java set 
against the boorish idiom of the unorthodox 
provinces I was reminded of a similar 
dialectal duel between the aristocratic Casti- 
lians (of Madrid) and the upstart loud tongued 
Catalans (of Barcelona) which I had witnessed 
in a modern Spanish comedy while I was in 
Madrid The people of Central Java (Sore- 
akarta Jogjakarta area), consider themselves 
as the Mryas of Java enjoying the monopolv 
of all refinement and artistic tastes, and their 
superior airs were excellently rendered to the 
great joy of the audience 

A MAUABniRATA DANCE 

I was convinced that the Javanese were 
born actors but I did not realise how great 
they were in dance till I witnessed the 
representation of the Brata joeda ( Bharata- 
yuddha ) by these amateur dancers of the 
school. Dancing is as natural to the Javanese 
as swimming to the swan I wonder who 
teaches thorn the extraordinary expressiveness 
in rhythmic gestures-- dumb yet so ranch 
more eloquent than the loud rantings of our 


modern theatrical dialogue* 1 The teacher^ 
so far as I could gather, was tradition So 
much the more reason for us Indians to 
enquire how old was that tradition and if it 
emigrated from India along with those re- 
censions of the great Epics which were taken- 
over to Indonesia by the early Indian 
colonists 

The episode given to us by the boys way 
that of the fight between Kama and Gha/ot- 
kacha during the fight of ICurukshetra These- 
boys who seemed so quiet and docile m 
ordinary life, were transformed with an- 
epic grandeur, the moment they donned their 
traditional costumes of the Heroic Age On 
the one side Ghafotkacha, the non Aryan 
warrior with his wild and nncouth gestures, 
his violent methods of attack, - an incarnation 
of brute force, on the other side Kar«a, the- 
Aryan hero, moving with grace and self- 
confidence restraining passion, calm and self- 
possessed, yet quick as lightning, stunning 
his adversary with one unerring blow- - 
without the least sign of cruelty disfigurmgr 
his noble visage — a very picture of chi valry 
and heroism standing out of the pages of 
the Mahabharata The whole interpretation of 
our Great Epic through rhythm and danefr 
in* accompaniment to the highly suggestive 
Polynesian orchestra, Oamclan overwhelmed) 
me with their conviction and verisimilitude. 
I thanked my Javanese brothers, these 
boy actors who are keeping up the- 
great tradttion of the dance commentary on 
our Epics How thankful should we Indians- 
be to our friends of Greater India for this 
unique contribution to our Mahabharata £ 
Throughout the night -my first night spent in 
Java - these dance rhythms whirled in my 
brain and I seemed to live again in the hoary 
heroic days of the Great Epics 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 
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A T Vienna Rabindranath Tagore, Mr and 
Mrs I’rasanta Chandra Mahalanobis and 
rojsclf put up at Hotel Imperial So 
far as l was concerned, I felt loss comfortable 
in this hotel than in any ot^er m Europe, 
Some of my requirements were attended 


to rather tardily Tne charges, too, were rather 
high 

I have already said that on the way to 
' itmna from Prague. Rabindranath felt 
indisposed On reaching Vienna it was 
found that ho had fever Profo s >or Dr. 
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"Wenkebach, the leading physician of the city, 
•was called in Ho at once cancelled the 
Poet’s lecturing engagements in Vienna for 
the time being and strongly advised him not 
to visit Poland and Russia in his weak state 
-of health. So the visit to Russia was. 
-definitely given up When he was at Berlin 
-an invitation had come from Russia to him 
-and hts party, eight persons in all, including 
tnyself, to visit and tour in Russia, which 
was accepted Passports had been obtained 
■for the purpose from the British Consulate 
4it Prague As the Poet had to omit Russia 
from his tour programme, I, too had to 
forego the advantage of seeing that most 
interesting country I ought to add that, 
-even if the Poet had not fallen ill my own 
"illness, which followed in the course of a few 
-days, would have prevented me from continu 
ing my travels. 

Dr Wenkebach is not a mere physician 
He is a man of wide culture, as his conver 
sation showed He is a good conversationalist, 
in fact, he used to spend so much time in 
^6 Poet that if one did not know 
"that he was a physician having a most 
extensive practice, one would take him to be a 
•aian who did not know what to do with his 
-abnndant leisure He is verging on seventy but 
looks younger He confessed that he had been 
'Successful m his profession but said he 
would have liked to be a poet, to have the 
vision of the good the true and the beautiful 
He added that his own desire had been to 
some extent realised in the person of a son 
Of his who was an artist a sculptor He 
has prepared a bast of myself the doctor 
told us, adding humorously, Even my wife 
'Says it is good •” When the conversation 
tnrned on the fame and pecuniary rewards 
■of poets, Rabindranath said “Poets should 
not have two rewards for one achievement” 

I am sorry I do not remember his exact 
words But if I am not mistaken, I under- 
<stood him at the time to mean that a 
poets vision’ being m itself a sufficient 
ciessing and reward, be need not feel 
-<ussatisfied if he had no fame or pecumary 
Similar dicta, though falling from 
isaoindranath s lips only as casual remarks 
in the course of ordinary conversation, 
mpressed Dr Wenkebach very mneb, 
leading him to dwell on the Poets 
, sa ^ 1D £ things °f ‘tremendons 
the course of ordinary con 


^significance 

•versation 


One day Dr Wenkebach gave the Poet 


a comparatively big dose of some strong 
medicine, and expected that it would weaken 
him. But to his surprise, he found the next 
day that, though the medicine had produced 
its desired effect, it had not weakened him 
at all So he thought the Poet s physique 
to be exceptionally strong. This gladdened us 
all 

I wanted to consult this eminent medical 
authority to get cured of my night sweat. 
He told me not to go to his clinic, as there 
was a long waiting list of patients there 
If my name were put down at the bottom of 
the list, I might he said leave Vienna before 
my turn came and if my name were in- 
terpolated somewhere near the top, the 
other people would get angry ' So he 

promised to examine me at tne hotel some 
day And this he did and prescribed some 
pills, though he could not find oat the 
cause of my illness He asked me maay 
questions two of which were, “Have you 
any worries ? and ‘ Are you homesick ? * > 
lie said my internal organs were perfectly 
sound bat advised me to return home early If I 
wanted to remain longer in Europe, I should 
in his opinion spend the time in the south 
of France or in some other region where 
the climate was mild I said I had friends 
in Geneva not in the south of France So 
he agreed to my going back to Geneva 

For an aural defect I consulted Dr 
Neumann who is the greatest throat, ear 
and nose special st in Vienna On the first 
day, when he had done what he had to do for 
my right ear he suddenly thrust a lozenge into 
my mouth I at first thought, was it part of 
the treatment’ But when immediately after 
wards be did the same to Mr Prasanta 
Jlahalanobis, who had taken me to his clinic 
I understood it was perhaps meant to con- 
sole me for the trouble (') he had given me' 

I was amused to learn afterwards from 

Rabindranath that when he went to the 
doctors dime for treatment, he, too was 
CMKolsdO) like » child in the imi manoer 
There are in Vienna 38 clinics for ear 
nose and throat tronbles We heard this 
L "ten he came to our 

J? Rabindranath at his rennest 
When the Poet told him bow he bad in youth 
injured h.s cecal organs by „ c e ss ™ 
strain, the doctor said he had adasf S 
teaching voice production’ nr . , aass *° r 
as be called it and f IfrvTFY' 
would go there for a few E al " ob ,!f 

learn the method and tell the^oet Sh” ‘ 
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do , -that would help him to avoid injuring 
his vocal organs in future. So one morning 
Mr Mahalanobis and myself went to Dr 
Neumann’s clinic, where one of his assistants 
was treating patients. Tbeie was however, 
no logopedy class that day But we found 
some very interesting cases there One 
elderly man of about 50 had to have his 
vocal organs removed some time ago owing 
to some disease. Artificial organs were sub- 
stituted for these and he was being taught 
to speak with the help of these organs He 
had begun with uttering single syllables, and 
at the time of our visit was able to utter six 
syllables at a stretch, aud then gasped His 
vernacular was German, but he knew 
English also. He spoke a few words to ns in 
English Dr Eeumann’s assistant told us 
that in course of time this patient would be 
able to utter comparatively loDger sentences 
Another verv interesting case was that of a 
family of five boys all of whom could 
not pronounce the r sound, but made a 
nasal sound instead The eldest boy was 
about 10 the youngest about 2 Their father 
had this defect, but bad got cured before the 
birth of the eldest boy So the defect, we 
were told, was not imitative in origin but 
hereditary. The doctor made the boys speak 
through a rubber pipe and got records on 
pieces of smoked paper wrapped round a 
revolving cylinder He would apply the 
remedy after finding out the cause of the 
defect I had some conversation with him on 
the connection between tbo r and n sounds in 
tho course of which I told him that l and r 
were interchangeable in many languages and 
dialects, as well as l and n and that m our 
San&kntic alphabets ono n the celebral 
uimrrf/jantfcj) had a sound which was partly 
akin to r through an intermediate hard 
sound of <1 (■$) Ho was much interested m 
all this. Of tho five brothers tho youngest 
relumed to speak through tho tuba. Tho 
doctor took lnm in his arms and coaxed him, 
hut ho refused to bo obliging 1 From the 
uiess ol tho mother and tho five children it 
was plain that He family was very poor 
But in Austria there is no caste and no 
untouch&tuhty * of tho kind which wo 
i an d 60 lt w «s quite natural 

lor tho doctor to bo affectionate and kind to 
a poor intact who had been brought to him 
lor freo treatment Another caso was that 
ol a young man who was quite healthy m 
ether respects but who naturally spoke la a 
hifch pitched voice llo Tr aa l WD g gradually 


cured of this defect The last case we saw 
was that of a young woman who also was 
very bealthv but naturally spoke in a husky 
voice. She also was being gradually cured. 
I mention these cases to show that in Europe- 
people do not resign themselves to fate but 
try to find remedies for what we in India 
consider incurable or irremediable 

It was in Vienna for the first time in 
Europe that I saw in the streets and public 
gardens children who were comparatively 
anaemic and thin, though even they were 
healthier than the generality of Indian 
children In Vienna, too, for the first time- 
in Europe I found beggars in the streets. 
They all had cylindrical tm boxes with a 
slot at the top and with a piece of paper 
attached to the side deacnbmg the charitable- 
object for which money was wanted It is 
possible that some at least of these men 
and women were making collections for 
charitable objects Ono collector of small 
donations for an institution for the 
blind, a Catholic priest, came to our 
hotel also A waiter bore testimony to his- 
bona tides 

Among the countries in Europe through 
which I passed, Austria seems to have suffered 
most from tho world war It has been dismem- 
bered and is at present a small state. But sign» 
of its former greatness and magnificence 
Unger in Vienna. In fact, of all the towns 
I have seen in Europe Vienna seemed to me 
the most beautiful, Fans not excepted. Mr. 
Mahalanobis had seen it before, and so ho 
showed me iound Ring Strasse, tbo 

principal public thoroughfare with its tbreo 
roads for motor aud other vehicular traffic? 
and four footpaths is magnificent Tho 
two central footpaths are bordered by 
avenues of trees and the trees are encircled 
by beds of flowers. The lamp posts in Ring 
Strasse are decorated with flowers growing 
and blooming high up from tho 

ground m wire (’) baskets attached to 
them The palaces of Vienna are now used 
as museums art galleries, etc. Tho grounds 
of the old Impenal palace wbero tho Emperor 
Franz Josef, tbo last monarch pf tho 
Hapsburg lino, lived, had always been open- 
to tho public o\cn when the emperors lived 
there. That showed a wise and friendly 
attitude to tho people in this respect The 
now palace adjoining tho old one which 
was built for tho Crown Frinco and which 
was larger, tnoro comfortablo and mom- 
splendid, was netcr occupied by any member 
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of the royal family , for, before it could be 
completed, tbs great world war broke oat I 
went inside only one of the palace* the 
Belvedere With its terraced gardens, foun- 
tains and small artificial lakes and the 
large paintings hung on the walls of its 
numerous rooms and halls it looks grand 
even in its present untenanted condition 
The art galleries, I was told, have been 
denuded of some of the best paintings as 
the result of Austria’s defeat m the war 
SUU, what remain make them worth a 
visit The bnildiDgs in which the works of 
art are housed are very beautiful Their interior 
showed of what costly materials they were 
built The parliament honse has an imposing 
frontage. I have no mind to describe one 
by one all the edifices I saw nor did I see 
all of them But I mast refer here to the 
University It provides for studies m all 
faculties. Medical education here, I was told 
was particularly excellent I calculated when 
I was at Vienna tnat an Indian student could 
get education there by spending Rs 120 to Rs 
150 per month. There is only one difficulty 
that of language But German can be learnt 
in a few months. I have always thought 
that some of our students should go to 
the best continental universities This has 
now become imperative and a point of 
honour with ns, owing to the outbreak of 
colourphobia in an almost epidemic form in 
Edinburgh. During my outward voyage to 
Europe, a senior I 1L S officer who was a 
fellow traveller on board the Pilsva told me 
that he was going to Vienna for study w 
order to specialize in diseases of the ear 
nose and throat I inferred therefrom that 
Vienna was probably the best centre of 
education for that kind of specialization What 
I saw there m the very large buildings in which 
the clinics were situated confirmed my 
impression One Sunday morning Mr and 
Jfrx dfs&ufaaadrs aaJ myseiY went amt ia see 
some of the best cathedrals As none of us 
know German, we had no mind to listen to the 
divine services , we wanted only to see tho 
exterior and interior of the buildmg«, observe 
how the services were conducted and listen 
to the music. What we saw was certainly 
impressive. But we found that in every 
one of these places of worship where the 
worshippers were Roman Catholics, the 
attendance was very poor 

One evening we font Bengalis in the 
Imperial Hotel fell to talking of the early 
days of the anti partition agitation in Bengal. 


It was a fascinating story which Rabindranath 
told of those days of unparalleled enthusiasm 
I was then in Allahabad and could not 
therefore take part in the movement before 
April 1903, when I cams back to Bengal. 
At the time when wo were engaged in 
conversation it did not strike any of us that 
it was the 30th of Astern and 16th of October, 
the liaUn band/tan day on which our thoughts 
had accidentally reverted to the first stage 
of the anti partition movement , it struck me 
some days afterwards 

One day a young man came from Hungary 
to the hotel to invito the Poet on behalf of 
the citizens of Budapesth to visit that city 
and lectnre there. Dr Wenkebach did not 
allow him to see Rabindranath but told hrm 
himself that the Poets health was such that 
nothing definite could be said. In Vienna 
itself the cancellation of tho Poet s first 
engagement, for which Dr Wenkebach took 
the entire responsibility of his own accord, 
caused keen and widespread disappointment 
The Poet was able to lecture there subse 
queutly and also to visit Budapesth, where, 

I learnt at Geneva he received an ovation 
oriental iu its warmth and magnificence The 
Hungarians, being of Asiatic extraction, 
claimed him as their own 

The tune came at length for me to return 
to Geneva, I left Vienna one day at about 7 
in the evening and reached Geneva the next 
day after 9 o clock at night Mr Mahalanobis 
came to see me off at Vienna station and 
gave the conductor of the train five shillmgs 
from me to give me a cup of cocoa in the 
train next morning and some mineral water 
He did so but wheu at Zurich at midday I 
had to leave the Vienna tram and board 
another, he told me that those five shillings 
were his tip and that I owed him three 
shillings for the cup of cocoa and one small 
bottle of mineral water' I gave him what he 
oat £eeitsg <&i Ffisiwwf bxggls 

that specimen of humanity 

I have already said that I reached Zurich 
at midday Yeiy early in the morning the 
same day I had seen for the first time in my 
life snow falling In the dim light of dawn I 
saw that the hill sides were white. When it 
became dearer, I fonud that the branches 
of the pine trees also looked white It then 
occurred to me that it might have snowed 
during the night But as it wa» only the latter 
part of October, I could not be quite sure that 
it really had But when the train stopped 
at a "«>«*»* «* * -i"" — »n. ' 
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taken as a specimen of the educated Chinese 
His pronunciation was such that it was 
difficult to make out what he said 
But perhaps there are people in China whose 
knowledge of tho history of India is like 
Ins At one of the intermediate ports, on 
the African coast, i Bombay Musalmnn 
trader came on board with carpets, Ac. 
I enjoyed a talk with him in Urdu for some 
minutes I learnt Irom him that ho had left 
home 12 years ago and was not inclined 
to visit India again I have neither father 
nor mother in India,” said he I have 
married here, and have had children There 
is British rule there, too. in India Where 
is happiness to be found on earth ? That 
was the gist of what he said in Urdu 

At long last, I arrived at Colombo 
It was still quite dark when I got up from 
bed in tho small hoars of the morning of 
the 23rd November and saw the rows of 
lights in Colombo harbour at some distance 
At the suggestion of Mr Mahalanobis, I had 
written to Mr Sinnataraby of H JL 
Customs at Colombo to kindly meet me on 
board He did so as soon as it was 
possible, for which I thanked him There 
was no delay or trouble at the Customs 
office I fonnd Mr Mamndrabhushan Gupta, 
art teacher, Ananda College, waiting for me 
there As arranged bv him I was taken to 
the residence of Mr Bhupendranath Basu of 
the Spinning and Weaving Mills With 
the utmost cordiality he and Mrs Basu 
did everything possible 1o make me 
comfortable I felt quite at home with them 
though I had not known even their names 
before we met When I left Colombo after 
three days stay with them and their 
two dear little babies it was with a sad 
feeling as if I was leaving behind those whom 
I had known and loved all their lives 
,p . Ahe train from Colombo goes as far as 
Talai Mannar station Passengers to India 
then cross over to Dhanuskodi in a steamer 
lhe customs inspection on this steamer was 
very vexations and inquisitorial 

n ,oJ h8 t „n™ 1W ,l r t ™“, slood 011 Bhamiskodl 
pier full m the sun for a long time The 


place was sandy and very hot. I felt very 
thirsty But though I repeatedly asked the 
men at tho restaurant car to give mo some 
lemonade and ice, thoy simply promised bat 
nover brought rao any to my carriage Were 
it not for tho kindness and conrtesy of a 
panda of tho Rameswarara temple, who had 
come to tako pilgrims to tho temple I 
should havo had to go without any drink for 
hours. His name is Motiram Ho brought 
to mo an aerated waters man, who served 
rao all along tho journey to Madras Even 
tho first class carriages in tho train to 
Madras aro quite ramshackle , the jolting is 
terrible. For hours tho tram passes through 
a sandy region So tho passengers dross, 
bodies, luggage and oven their nostrils, 
throats, lungs and stomach get dusty 1 One 
had to puli up tho window panes. But then 
the compartments became very hot in spite 
of tho fans. This was in tho last week of 
November I do not know how it is like in 
summer. I have forgotten to say that 
though I had reserved my berth from 
Colombo through Messr* Thomas Cook and 
Son and paid for a telegram to Dhanuskodi 
station which I knew had reached it in 
time the railway guard or some such officer 
was quite indifferent to enquiries as to where 
my berth was He said he did not know 
The customs inspection on tho steamer, 
conducted by Indian officials, the guards 
indifference the restaurant car men s in 
attention to my needs— all told me plainly 
that I had indeed come back to my mother- 
land an uitlander there. It was through 
the courtesy of a lower railway official that 
a T> b ert b At Madura Mr Bankmi 
Chandra Ray, Engineer kindly came to the 
train with rice dal vegetable curries sweets 
r , felt , , v . e 7 grateful to him I halted 
for a day at Madras with Mr H Bose, who 
is related to me He and his family were 

S N^XTast. 1 r “ hod “-* « a- 
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OUR STUDENTS' INTERESTS 


T HIS i> the season when the University 
examination results are declared in 
almost all provinces of India and there 
is much sighing, wailing and breaking of 
hearts A study of the * papular ’ nows 
papers on the subject might make even a 
cynic laugh, were it not for the fact that a 
tragic clement 13 mingled with the thing 
Many students and even guardians, in then 
ignorance, take the utterances of the daily 
papers— especially their favourite one as 
Gospel truth The tactics of these academic 
agitators is curiously alike everywhere first a 
massacre of tho innocents (tfusisthe hackney nd 
phraso for tho occasion) is recklessly pre 
dieted or even asserted dishonestly in defiance 
of truth after tho publication of tho results 
tho entire blamo for tho failure is thrown 
upon the University Iho questions were too 
long or too stiff tho crammers wero a set of 
butchers, or tho Syndics were hcartloss out 
uders without any interest in tho colleges,— 
these aro the favourite allegations. In 
addition, variety was added to tho tulo thts 
year by a malicious attack upon Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar, tho first Indian teacher- 
Vice~chancellor in tho history of the Calcutta 
University, because in this his first year 
the Matriculation pass percentage fell by 3 
(from 57 in 1926 to 51 in 1927) though in 
the tune of his predecessor Sir Ewart 
Greaves of hallowed memory and the ‘‘students’ 
true friend,” the Matriculation percentage 
had been brought down fiom 715 to 57 — a 
drop of 14 5 per cent, tn one year 

This personal issue was probably designed 
to bliud tho Bengal public to tho real inward- 
ness of our student problem That problem 
is ludep^udent of personality and province 
It i» u question of general all lad a concern 
Why do our bojs fail m examtcations in 
such largo numbers ? 

It must ba obvious that our affiliating univer- 
sities only examine or tost candidates who have 
been taught by quite a different agency, namely, 
tho schools and college*, not ono of which 
is financed or conducted by the university 
The quality of tho teaching m those 
institutions mast deusively influence tho 
11 


result of tho examination, unless tho 
examination is to bo reducod to a mockery 

And the quality of the teaching depends 
entirely upon the teachers’ pay ,soctal standing 
and keenness for their work Nothing can altor 
this law of Nature, though a Umvorsity, if it 
is so ill advised, can cook the figares that 
it publishes as ‘‘succoss* in its examinations 
In Bengal, the lot of tho High School teachers 
has been growing worse year by year. They 
aro underpaid, overworked, driven to eko out 
their scanty salaries (usually Rs 25 to 35) 
by sweating as private tutors, mid are brow- 
beaten by Management Committees ’ or 
private proprietors of schools As the 
xesult of tho fondness of school managers 
to appoint only tho "lowest bidder” as a 
toacher, Maciulays romatk about England a 
century ago has been verified hero, and* the only 
qualification of a schoolmaster is that ho is 
unfit for any othor profession ” (Speech iu 
tho Houso of Commons). 

Even whore competent teachers havo been 
secured, they are sometimes irregularly 
paid ov under paid Unless tho guardians 
of oar boys set themselves to reform 
this state of things, how can they oxpect 
better results ? If wo sow tares, wo 
cannot reap wheat. The majority of 
oar college lecturers and demonstrators 
are hardly better off , theic pay is better — 
slightly bolter, but their wants are greater, 
and their stains is as low, their tenure as 
insecure a3 that of the school masters 
^ Tho evil 13 aggravated by tho vicious 
practice that ha3 crept into many of our 
educational institutions of cheapening expendi- 
ture and attracting pupils to the utmost, 
regardless of all other considerations Class 
promotions arc given and boys sent up for 
the University examinations without any 
testing of their fitness. In many places no 
"test-examination ’ is held, and in several it 
is a sham,— every student who can pay his 
fees 13 sent np for the exammatons. Thg 
worst offenders in this matter are same large 
institutions with unmanageable roll a trench 
and a very easily manageable conscience. 
They do not weed oat tho unfit before sending 
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saw snow actually falling on the long black 
coats of the railway men Then I bad no 
more doubts It was through an Alpine 
region that I bad been passing 

As visual the train from Vienna was 
artificially heated When it stopped nt 
Zurich and after half an hour or so started 
towards its destination leaving me «n a 
through carnage to be picked up by a tram 
going to Geneva I remained in that carnage 
m the midst of the large wind swept 
railway yard for more than an 
bonr Not heing connected now with 
any source of heat, it soon became 
intensely cold After spending so many 
hours in a heated carriage to remain for 
more than an hour in such a cold one was 
not good When I reached Geneva it was 
raining, and my carnage was near that 
part of the platform over which there was 
no shed So in alighting from the carriage 
and going to my hotel which was near by, 
I got wet This added to the intense cold at 
-nuricn, was perhaps the reason why I fell 
ill soon after my arrival at Geneva 
Tl , A lnflu eoza with double pneumonia 

The hotel where I was was the same in which 
I had put up during my first visit to 
■Geneva During my illness the hotel people 
JEL ve n r f kind obl.«p R My esteemed 

mends. Dr and Mrs R K Das did all that 

Xr* SSarV for speed y recovery They 

called in a good doctor a nd engaged a 
nurse to remain in the hotel throughout the 
day and night But the uursu could “ot 
Imre done much for mo without the help of 
XL? who d ? rin S tbe entire period of my 

ir, Q remained ,n the h ° tei da y aad night 

ln a roorn adjoining mine 
ihis adjacent room was the hotel proprietor’s 

him J °SV'l hlC w M “ ? aS P ieva,1 ed upon 
at te *u I{ “y daughters had been 

at Geneva with me they could not have 
done more for me than Mrs Das did Such 
dawi'fo nn . r ®“\ ttlD K care that when she went 

fs vSn^fTti 1 * 8 J? te LP eople would ask ‘ H <> w 
ono f l her ta J They must haT e thought 
that one could do so much only for one’s 

' RlbSL s th c V oreda ° dbonoared re,sllre 

urooncSr | TaSOr t e , n *l t >'red of the hotel 

proprietor by telegraph from Vienna how T 

their t.ndness 1 "hf'f *■ th ™ «" for 
tho rood dim, or advised me^to t T£.t 


the first available steamer He is a French 
Swiss, and cau speak a little English When 
I recovered, be was good enough to say in 
his own interesting English, Your heart [he 
meant the bodily organ] is too young 
for your age,’ and also, ‘You have 
recovered wonderfully quickly” His 
fee considering his knowledge and skill 
and the coat of living at Geneva, was 
quite moderate It was only ten Swiss francs 
per visit, equivalent to about Rs 5 8 

I engaged a berth by telegraph in the 
Messageriea Mantimes steamer Amaxone, 



The Editor on the deck of th* Amazone 
which was to sail from Marseilles to Colombo 
on the 5th of November, 1926 As I was 
then too weak to travel alone by railway, 
Mr Satyendra Chandra Guha who was 
carrying on researches in plant physiology 
at Geneva University for a doctorate, was 
good enough to accompany me to Marseilles. 
In the tram I met Mr B C Sen, L C S 
who was returning with Mrs Sen, after 
travelling in Europe for months to take up 
ms duties as Commissioner of Onssa. We 
knew one another by name, though we had 
never met and conversed before. As they 
were also going down to Marseilles to sail 
by another steamer we had a long conver 
sation in the tram on various topics of the 
day including last year s nots in Calcutta 
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and other places m BengaL Aa befitted his 
position, Mr Sea spake with reserve Mrs 
Sen, elde-t daughter of the late Sir K G 
Gupta, spoke m a way which showed that she 
bad the high spirit of a true daughter of 
East BengaL 

Wo arrived at Marseilles after nightfall 
on the 1th November As several steamers 
belonging to different lines were to sail the 
next day, tho hotels were rather full Mr Guha 
telephoned to several from the railway station 
with no encouraging response At length 
wo decided to go to Hotel Bristol, of which 
an omnibus was waiting at the station with 
a canvasser Mr and Mrs Sen went to a 
different hotel, where they had engaged rooms 
by telegraph from Geneva. 

Next day I went on board the steamer 
with Mr Guha As I do not know French and 
only a few employees of the Amaxone know 
English Mr Guhas knowledge of French was 
of great use. Just before the ship steamed off 
from the harbour, Mr Guha photographed me 
from the jetty l had telegraphed from Geneva 
for a single berth first-class cabin but had 
been given an upper berth in a three berth 
cabin They had given me the upper berth 
in it in spite of the fact that a lower berth was 
vacant However, on speaking to an officer, 
I was allowed to occupy this lower berth 
so long as it remained unoccupied So 
throughout the voyage whenever the vessel 
neared some port I was anxious lest 
some one should come on board to 

occupy this lower berth If I bad been 
in my usual state of health an upper 
berth would not have much mattered 
But as I was weak, it would have been 
risky to have to get up to and como down 
from the npper berth many times during 24 
hours Ibis would have been necessary 
because though the cabin was a first-class 
one there was not a single chair m it One 
could take rest only on the bunk The other 
arrangements of the ship too, were far from 
being up to date Only a limited quantity of 
water for washing was given in a bucket There 
were no hot and cold water pipes and taps 
in the cabins One might ring any number 
of times without the waiter coming I rang 
one day in the afternoon many times for a 
enp of tea. The waiter came at length and 
gave me a cap of cold tea telling me at the 
same time in French and with bis fingers 
that it was 5 o clock, and if I wanted tea on 
any other day I mast take it at 4. It was not 
my habit to take tea or any thing else in 


tho afternoon I took it only on that ono day, 
and was served with unusual politeness indeed r 
Tho French are said to bo very polite I 
do not doubt it But m the ship Amaxone 
there was no superfluity of that commodity 
The purser, or controller, as they call him, 
of the ship was entirely wanting in politeness. 
Nobody seemed in tho least anxious for tho 
comfort of tho passengers At least, that 
was my experience I must hero say 
that my fellow passenger in tho cabin, 
a French military officer was very 
polite He knows only ono English 

word, finish Ho told me by gestures, 
when it was time to go to the dinmg saloon,, 
when to sleep etc Vs there was no other 
Indian passenger tn tho first class, and 
as a third class Indian passenger named Mr 
Balsara was rudely told by tho purser on 
tho second day of the voyago Dot 
to come to me I was practically compnoi- 
onless throughout the voyago and I felt 
lonely and miserable most probably 
because of my physical weakness I 

constantly prayed for solace and strength 
and for faith in Oods presence with me On 
the 16th of November after nightfall when 
it was very dark I seemed to feel His 
presence 

Tbe only rospect in which the arrange 
ments of the Amaxone appeared to mu 
superior to those of some other linos winch 
I know of was that thero was not tho least 
traco of colour distinction in it Tho passengers 
all sat at table for their meals without any 
distinction of race, creed, complexion or 
nationality 

There was a Japanese passenger on board 
whose ways were very pmusmg lie officiously 
introduced himself to the French speaking 
passengers who formed tho majority both 
men and women and to tho few English 
passengers also, and would hold long con- 
versations with them But, though 
on some days he sat next to mo on 
the same bench on the deck for a long time, 
he did not spBak to mo This snobbishness 
of his and his superior airs were 
quite amusing But I also thought, why 
should people seek to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of an inhabitant of an enslaved 
country i A fanny little Chinese passenger 
came up to me one day and solemn!? 
assured me that up to 133 years a^o 
India was a dependency of China an] 
had only since then become a British 
dependency 1 He should not of course be 
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taken as a specimen of the educated Chinese 
His pronunciation was such that it was 
difficult to make out what he said 
But perhaps there are people in China whose 
knowledge of the history of India is like 
his At one of the intermediate ports, on 
the African coast a Bombay Musalman 
trader came on board with carpet®, Ac 
I enjoyed a talk with him m Urdu for some 
minutes I learnt from him that he had left 
home 12 years ago and was not inclined 
to visit India again I have neither father 
nor mother in India,” said he ‘I have 
married here, and have had children There 
is Bntish rule there too, in India, Where 
is happiness to be found on earth ? ’ That 
was the gist of what he said in Urdu 

At long last, I arrived at Colombo 
It wa® still quite dark when I got up from 
bed in the small hours of the morning of 
the 23rd November and saw the rows of 
lights in Colombo harbour at some distance 
At the suggestion of Mr Mahalanobis I had 
written to Mr Sinnatamby of H M 
Customs at Colombo to kindly meet me on 
board He did so as soon as it was 
possible, for which I thanked him There 
was no delay or trouble at tbe Customs 
omce I found Mr Mamndrabhushan Gupta 
art teacher, Ananda College, waiting for me 
there As arranged by him I was taken to 
the residence of Mr Bhopendranath Basu of 
the Spinning and Weaving Mills With 
the utmost cordiality he and Mrs Basu 
did everything possible to make me 

comfortable I felt quite at home with them 
though I had not known even their names 
before we met When I left Colombo after 
three days stay with them and their 
two dear little babies, it was with a sad 
feeling as if I was leaving behind those whom 
1 had known and loved all their lives 
The train from Colombo goes as far as 
Talai Mannar station Passengers to India 
then cross over to Dbanuskodi in a steamer 
lhe customs inspection on this steamer was 
very vexations and inquisitorial 
r >, fl P e r„ii railW .u y tram . stood on Dhanuskodi 
pier full in the sun for a long time The 


place was sandy and very hot I felt very 
thirsty But though I repeatedly asked the 
men at tho restaurant car to give me some 
lemonade and ice, they simply promised but 
never brought me any to my carnage Were 
it not for tbe kindness and courtesy of a 
panda of the Rameswaram temple, who had 
come to take pilgrims to the temple, I 
should have had to go without any drink for 
hours His name 13 Motiram He brought 
to me an aerated waters man, who served 
me all along the journey to Madras Even 
the first class carnages in the train to 
Madras are quite ramshackle , the jolting is 
ternbla For hours the train passes through 
a sandy region So the passengers' dross 
bodies, luggage and even their nostrils, 
throats, lungs and stomach get dusty * One 
had to pull up the window panes Bat then 
the compartments became very hot in spite 
of the fans This was m the last week of 
November I do not know how it is hko in 
summer. I have forgotten to say that 
though I had reserved my berth from 
Colombo through Messrs Thomas Cook and 
Son and paid for a telegram to Dhanuskodi 
station, which I knew had reached it in 
time the railway gaard or some such officer 
was quite indifferent to enquiries as to where 
my berth was He said he did not know 
The customs inspection on the steamer, 
conducted by Indian officials, the guard’s 
indifference, the restaurant car men’s in- 
attention to my needs— all told me plainly 
that 1 had indeed come back to my mother- 
land an uitlander there. It was through 
the courtesy of a lower railway official that 
I got a berth At Madura Mr Bankim 
Chandra Bay. Engineer, kindly came to the 
tram with rice, dal vegetable curries, sweets 
etc. I felt very grateful to him I halted 
for a day at Madras with Mr H Bose, who 
.8 related to me He and his family ™ere 
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OUR STUDENTS’ INTERESTS 


T HIS is the season when tbo University 
examination results are declared m 
almost all province* of India, and there 
is much sighing, wailtng and broiling of 
hearts. A study of the ‘popular” news- 
papers on the subject might make ovon a 
cymo laugh, were it not for tbo fact that a 
tragic clemont is mingled with tho thing 
Many students and even guardians, in their 
ignorance, take tho uttorancos of the daily 
papers — especially their favourite one. as 
Gospel truth Tho tactics of theso academic 
agitators is curiously alike everywhere hr*t a 
massacre of tho innocents (this 1 st he hackneyed 
pbraso for the occasion) is recklessly pre 
dieted or oven assorted dishonestly in defiance 
of truth alter tho publication of tho results 
tho oattro blarno for the failure is thrown 
upon the University Iho question-, wero too 
long or too stiff, tho oxammors wero a set of 
butchers, or tho Syndics were hoartto*s out 
siders without any interest in tho college*,— 
tho*o are tho favourite allegation*. In 
addition, variety was added to tho tale this 
voir by a malicious attack upon Prof. 
Jadunath Satkar, the first Indian teacher - 
Vice-chancellor in the history of the Calcutta 
University, because in this his first year 
tho Matriculation pa*s percentage fell by 3 
(from 57 in 1920 to 51 in 1927) though in 
tho tuno of his predecessor Sir Ewart 
Greaves of hallowed memory and the “students’ 
true f trend” tho Matriculation percentage 
had bccu brought down from 715 to 57 — a 
drop of 14 5 per cent in one year 

I'm* ■pctsumfi issue ttic» ■prdtnWry fasigueii 
to blind tho Bengal public to the real inward- 
ness of our student problem That problem 
is mdepvndent of personality and province. 
It u a question of general all lad a concern 
Why do our bojs fail m examinations m 
such largo numbers ? 

It must be obvious that our affiliating univer- 
sities only q nomine or test candidates who have 
been taught by quite a d fferent agency, nam“ly, 
tho schools and colUgos, not oao of which 
w fins iced or cniducljl by the university 
Tbo quality of the teaching in lhe*e 
institutions must decisively influence tb8 
II 


result of the examination, uuIo*s tho 
examination is to bo roducod to a mockery 

And the quality of the teaching depends 
entirely upon the teacher*’ pay, social standing 
and keounossfor thotr work nothing can alter 
this law of Vat uro, though a University, it it 
is so ill advised, can cook tho figuro3 that 
it publishes as ‘‘succoss in its examinations 
In Bengal, tho lot of tho High School teacher* 
has boen growing worse year by year Thoy 
are underpaid, overworked, driven to eko out 
their scanty salarios (usually Rs 25 to 35) 
by sweating as private tutors, aud are brow- 
beaten by Management Committoos” or 
pnvato proprietors of schools. As the 
result of tho fondooss^ of school-managers 
to appoint only tho ‘ lowest bidder ’ as a 
toacher, Macaulay’s remark about England a 
century ago has boon verified hora, aud the only 
qualification of a schoolmaster is that ho is 
unfit for any othor profession ” (Speech lu 
the Houso of Commons). 

Even where competent teachers liavo boen 
secured, they are sometimes irregularly 
paid oi under paid. Unless the guardians 
of our boys set thomsclves to reform 
this state of things, how can they oxpect 
better results ? If wo sow tares, wo 
cannot reap wheat Tho majority of 
our college lecturers and demonstrator* 
are hardly better off , their pay is better — 
slightly better, but their wants are greater, 
and their status is os low, their tenure ns 
insecure as that of the school masters. 

Tho evil is aggravated by the vicious 
■praiftn® Vmft Vos urwiA ‘irfiti many or our 
educational institutions of cheapening expendi- 
ture and attracting pnpils to tho utmost, 
regardless of all other considerations. CiasJ 
promotions ace given and boys sent up for 
the University examinations without any 
testing of their fitness. In many place* no 
“test-examination” is held, and in several it 
is a sham, — every student who can pay his 
fee* is sent up for the examinations. The 
worst offenders in this matter are some lar~e 
institutions with unmanageable roll strength 
and a very easily manageable conscience. 
They do not weed oat tho unfit before sendin- 
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up candidates for tho university Nothing cau 
be more harmful to tho truo intorcsts of our 
hoys than this policy It kcop3 tho student 
in a fools’ paradise year aftor year, and 
leaves his rude awakening, when it is too 
late, to tho axa of tho university examiner 
It is ^o convenient all tho anger of tho 
disappointed student or his father is directed 
against the University, while tho mercenary 
school or college continues to pile up fees 
from tho deluded students as abundantly as 
before 

If a boy is told his special defect very early 
in his school course, ho can try to improve 
himself by doing extra woik in that subject 
(or book) and his peoplo can keep a special 
watch on lum by periodically marking his 
progress Reform is easy at tho initial stage, 
before tho boy s particular defect has been 
hardened into incurability by years of 
neglect and ignoranco of tho defect But 
if, on tho other hand ho is promoted to 
a higher class as a matter of course tho 
opportunity of early reform is lost and tho 
incentive to greater exertion is never kindled 
Youth has a wondorful capacity for expansion 
and self reform if only we can make an appeal 
to it in the proper time and way and guide 
i*3 efforts Our mercenary schools and 
colleges do their best to kill this capacity 
because they keep our boys in the dark about 
their own merits and demerits and never 
rouse them to superior exertions on a 
definite line under tho teacher s eyes Is 
educational improvement possible if coliego 
exercises are not made a reality ? 

In scientific subjects, practical work is 
scamped or even avoided in several insti- 
tutions For example Botany is taught 
without microscopes ' How can boys taught (?) 
m such money-piling shops pass even tho 
Intermediate Examination in Science? 

The worst enemies of our student ponula 
tion are the political leaders who have oeen 
shrewdly exploiting the noble patriotism of our 
young men by turning them by the thousand 


into unpaid servants for their personal 
glorification or ambition Wo have noticed that 
for several months before tho Council elec- 
tions of 1923 and tho Municipal elections 
early in 1927, in every ward of Calcutta tho 
students’ brigado was drilled organised 
and put under requisition by designing 
political candidates of ono particular party 
They canvassed for tho leader”, they 
organised his meetings, thoy packed every 
public gathering ia order to 6hout down his 
rivals, they distributed his pamphlets, thoy 
swelled his street processions Then, on tho 
election day, early in tho morning tho hoys' 
brigades wero let looso on tho town,- they 
took tho voters to tho poll, they crowded 
round tho polling stations all tho day, 
shouting, fighting for tho voters, hurrahing 
Jai * Jai 1 and at tho closo of tho votiog 
thoy led their chiof s victorious procession 
through tho streets making night hideous. 
When did theso blind tools of ambitious 
and unscrupulous politicians get any time to 
prepare for thoir examinations t 

Tho popular literature, cinemas and stage 
of tho day teach that self indulgence— 
tho gratification of our animal impulses— is 
tho highest expression of mauhood and 
the mark of truo freedom Youth fed on 
such stuff is mcapablo of any earnest effort 
or mental discipline— the two sine qua non 
of success in student lifo as recognised in 
aucient India a3 well as in tho Universities 
of today Tho inevitable result is what wo seo 
before our eyes No jugglery by a Univcrsit} 
can make it otherwise 

ThOsO are the facts known to every 
observant Indian Let the guardians of our 
students know who tho real enemies of our 
boys are however much they might carnou 
flage their designs under a plethora of words 
ending in tsm and a stage drapery of * below 
40 counts homespun The disease that is 
eating into the vitals of our youth is there 
Dare we apply the remedy-— or even propose 
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Some Indians and European Women 
„ Ag T, s “edler tells us in tho 

^£h„ta°to“i^,T- nd, “ s “ Europe ' 


seem*tn wj j !ave 9 ot , oven seen Europe 
ld T ea , w hich they continually 
Fetters tn ,v, p a ° ^ IfJ dian people tbrojffh their 
private ^ es3 3 nd through attacks and 

are nnmnraf” c a J 3 all European women 

that TSSSLn Some add to this the statement 
are butterflies’ Audi 
xnow ot one Indian uoman who paid a flying visit 
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to Futopq 'with her husband, who met rigidly moral 
professional women, l ut who returned to India 
ami wrote tho same oW story — “European women 
are immoral” Then I on o met a Muslim 
missionary who. after a month in Germany, said 
to me. All European women aro prostitutes 1 

Sho records other similar {also slanders 
of European women in general, and observes — 

I can think of a number of Indians who baio 
studied in Europe who have known other than 
women of loose characters * There is a group 
connected with tho National Muslim University of 
Delhi Thera are men from Madras and from tho 
State of Hyderabad There are some from Bengal 
They hare corao into iho same city and same 
environment as other Indians — but they seem to 
have chosen different kinds of women 03 th<ur 
friend', than did so many others who poison the 
Indian public with their accumulated wisdom 
from Europe. 

If loose men coma to Furope looking: for 'loose 
women 1 they will find them If there were but 
one in all Europe. thc> would find her lint that 
is no reflection upon Europe and none upon tho 
woman'- it 13 a reflection upon the man to whom 
this is tho goal of seeking 


Bertrand Bussell on China 
In reviewing a new edition of Bertrand 
Russell s book, on ' The Problem of China’ 
Kev Dr N Macnicol writes in The National 
Christian Council Rcncu — 

Mr Hassell believes he tells us, that all politics 
aro inspired by a gnnniDg devil It is not sur 
prising in these circumstances that the politics 
of Great Britain of America, and of Japan in 
China como under bn unqualified condemnation 
America having more than any other nation taken 
Cbma under her tutelage comes especially— not so 
much on account ol her enroes a9 on account of 
her viitues under his lash His point of view in 
regard to China ns a ns the Western cr West- 
erni'ed peoples may be indicated by what ho says 
ot Americas attitude Tho Chinese have a civib«a 
tion and a national temperament in many ways 
superior to those ol white men A few Europeans 
ultimately discover this but Americans never do 
They remain always missionaries not of Christ- 
ianity though they often think that is what they 
aro preaching but of Americanism Wbat is 
Americanism ? ' Clean living clem thinking and 
jep,’Ithink an American would reply If tho 
American influence prevailed it w ould no doubt. 

1 v means of hygiene save the lives of many 
Chinamen but would at the same time make them 
not worth c avmg It cannot therefore be regarded 
as wholly and absolutely satisfactory’ (p 221) 

These are unjust words. It may be added — 
far Ametrcaa cawtoit -tbit Me Bussell gives 
pre eminence in cvildome’ to Great Britain Tho 
interest of the passage quoted 13 m the suggestion 
Hat it gives us that i\ estern lands aro in grave 
danger of being messengers — even in the case of 
the Clin6tiaa missionary — of a very diluted 
\ Christianity a religion that may be moro tho 
product, of our own inherited dispositions and 


instincts and prejudices tlun of the mind of Christ. 
1 his is what in Mr Russell s book gives ono to 
think, and the book is worth reading by U3 *11 if 
it doo3 so Can to give India and China Christ 
without giving these lands tlio~>a wrappings of 
civilisation’ within which the West has through 
the centimes enwrapped His message 5 


Sankara and tho Purification of Temples 


Sir T L. Vaswani says m The Ealpaha — ■ 
Of Sn Sankara I thought this morning and I 
said with a heart ache — 0 that Sankara were 
reincarnated in these days to save Hinduism and 
make it a lifting power in our national life — - 
make it world dynamic ’ 

tor Hinduism lies wounded today in tho house 
of its own pnests Many of the Hindu temples m 


Sind alas' have fallen in the hands of drunkards 
and debauchees Who will turn them out and 
bring back, the Lord • Who will release the 
mandus from the Dark Powers and 1 ring lack 
the \\ lute Ones ? The little town of Old Sukkur, 
where I write these words has set a noble examplo 
hv starting a movement for the Reform of 
Mmdirs lhe waNhu ord of the movement is - 
Punfj the Temples' Today Old Sukkur 13 
engaged in a holy struggle to rescue a temple 
from the hands of a bau.a who lias usurped it in 
defiance of tho Punchayats decision and public 
opinion Old Sukkur is fighting a noble fight for 
public morality and Hindu Dharma. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Sister Nwedita 


Commenting on tho passage in loimg 
India where Sister Nivedita is spoken of as u 
* volatile person ’and ‘the splendour that 
surrounded her” is referred to, the Vedanta 
hesart observes — 


The above remarks give a very false idea of 
tho illustrious Sister • and do great wrong to her 
memory \\ e do not question tho sincerity with 
which Mahatma Gandhi gives expression to his 
thoughts But for the sake of Truth wo must 
point out that ho has got an altogether w rong 
impression of tho great soul that lived and died 
/or the cause of India Mahatma Gandhi saw very 
little of tho real Sister Nivedita And it js no 
vvoBder that insufficient knowledge that is always 
dangerous ’ w ould create a great misunderstand 
mg 

Mahatma Gandhi evidently saw tho Sister at Iho 
American Consulate in Chownnghee where she 
was temporarily staying as the guest of some of 
her American friends who carats to visit India 
about the time ho met her Neither the mansion 
nor the cpleudaut with, which, be was taken 
aback were luveditas Her usual mansion ’ was a 
small old house in a lane in a humble quarter of 
Northern Calcutta, where, to quote the words of 
an English Inend, sho preferred an ascetic life 
to tbo commits and luxuries of her M estern 
home And the splendour ’ that used to sur- 
round her usually at the small girls’ school con 
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Juried Iv ter came as a turpneo to mw o! her But lo me i onuo 

viators Thusdescntes one of 1 or Jady students nr». n nftor nn npnartnt disagreement 

muerstandiug and one 


viators Thusdoscntes one - . v — . 
in a short sketch on the Sister- The echoo house 
is far from tens healthy or well ventilated Tho 
roou s are small and the roof verj low UnnpB 
tho summer (when tho school remains closed) the 
rooms cot so hot that half an hours stay there 
will make the head ache There was no fan hung 
in Nivedita s room She always _ used to ha\o a 
hand fan about her Tho 6inall compartment 
allotted to 1 er she decorated accord ng to her 
own tastes Most of the day she used to stay in 
that room buried in her work 

At the express wish of her Master bwann 
Yivekananda Nivedita dedicated he-self to the 
cause of the school She used to spend some 
time in teaching the girls But the major portion 
of her time had to be devoted to literary work 
undertaken for maintaining the school Sometimes 
she had to pass through great economic difficul 
ties On all such occasions tho first thing she 
used to do was to cut short her aery limited 


any lcsene Often after an 

SSS'SPffir ko'lmditlicartcJ » 
li^S YMia’-oii 0 '" 

-”Srfu tS JSm* b. 

bejond the comprehension of oidinaiy mortals 

Nepal Government Railways 
Wo read in Indian and haslcrn Engineer 
Tho Nepal Government Railways have jnsl 
appointed as their Chief Mechanical Engineer iir 
11 St John Sanderaon who holds the same post 
for the whole of Mc^rs Martin <C Coal gw 
llailwas s Mr Sanderson has just _ cor pl le |?4 
various appointments of railway stall 


usea to uo was ui uui snore iter very uuiucu various apiiumuneuis ut nimay 
personal expenses. She would denyjiersof oven Nepal t Government and letvcj India £|° r sl a 0 from 


the bare necessities of life And as the result of 
this hardship she often suffered greatly in health 
To those who knew and could appreciate tho story 
of her self imposed and life-long penance, Nivedita 
tho Brahmacnarini, was the very personification 
of steadfastness and one-pointed devotion To call 
her a volatile person is not only to misunder 
stand her but also to dishonour her Messed 
memory We do not know who is really responsi ■ 
ble for th s unhappy expression But whoever he 
may be Mahatma Gandhi s experiment with Truth 
in the case of the illustrious Sister has not been a 
success It would have been a complete failuic 
had he not been able in spite of his disagreement 
with her to notice and admire her overilowmg 
love for Hinduism 

It is unfortunate that Mahatma Gandhi Old no* 
find any meeting point in his conversation with 
Sister Nivedita But the idea that there could bo 
no point of contact between them is preposterous 
Tho Sister was a n any sided genius She was a 
great spiritual idealist a passionate votary of her 
adopted motherland a vehement champion cf 
Ind an culture a writer of rare literary abilities an 
enthusiastic interpreter of Indian life and art a 
most forceful leader of tho national movement a 
humble worker for the cause of Indian manhood 
nil in one And many of tho greatest sons of 
India feund ponts of agreement with her and 
could be counted as her life-long friends 

But like the greatest men and women of the 
wor d she had her own ways of n along friends 
a complex personality that she was she combined 
a hero s will with tie spotless purity k ndly 
heart and self sacrificing love of a perfect Brahma 
cbanni Even in the midst of her sweetness and 
tenderness there was something in her character 
that might be tcraed militant. And rarely could 
one be included among her fnends without facing 
an encounter with her No wonder that after being 
the ob ect of her sudden onslaught, some felt a 
sort of disagreement with her In the words of 
one ol her fnends —Mr A J I Blair Friendship 
V 1 , 1 !J aa uot a slow growth It sprang 
i meebn e or not at all and 

f “9 5 ?t know that any one was ever privileged 
her womanly kindness 
without first being subjected to that moral test 


tho Anchor Brocklcbank S S 
Bombay on Juno 5th 

It would have been betlor if tl 0 Nepal 
Government lnd been ablo to employ 
entirdy Indian stall for 1 Is railway 5 I ernaps 
Nepalt young men aio in training for 


all 


Hindu Pantheism 

Tho editor of Prabuddha Bharata observes 

Prof Radhaknslinan s defence of v hat is 
general 1> understood as Hindu pantheism is /very 
hne He is quite right in saying that the wnau 
tl ought fakes caro to emphasiso the transcendent 
character of tho Supreme He bears tho u ond 
but is by no means lost in it ’ Hindu tnougut 
admits that the immanence of God is a iact 
admitting of various degrees While there is nothing 
which is not lit by God Gcd is more fully 
Tevealed in the organic than in the inorganic, etc 
W o think there is another aspect of the quest on 
Even if we do not admit differences in Divine 
revelation in various things ethical endeavour 
does not become impossible The Hindu outlook 
that everything is divine is the greatest incentive 
to moral perfection For the Hindu does not forget 
that a thing as it appears is not Divine but that 
behind its mine and form there abides tho perfect 
Brahman and tl at by transcending the limitations 
of Jiw oun self he pa ns the light of wisdom to 
perceive Brahman This view makes man constant 
ly struggle to break the bonds of ignorance and 
desire that bind h in to the lower vision and to 
nse every moment to the height of supenoi 
spiritual perception It is not necessary to recog 
niso degrees m the Divine manifestation in things 


State versus Company Management 
of Railways 

We read in Mr S C Gho^es article on 
the above subject in 21 te Calcutta Itcneii — 
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It may l a useful to mention here that in tie 
contract of the newly formal company w Such has 
taken over the German Slate Railway 3 and is 
managing them as commercial concern 9 the 
following clause appears — 

“The rights of supervision anil control of the 
operation and tariffs of the Ralways reserved to 
the Government by the present law shall never tw 
so exercised by the >ovcrnmi.at as to prevent the 
Company earning a net revenue adequate to secure 
the regular payment ot interest and sinking fund 
on the lionds and the preference shares 
A railway or railways of a country aratlio arteries 
of trade and industrie-i.an.l tho thwof traffic through 
them should ha even and continuous and this can 
only dono if the inanag ment is efficient and tho 
rates and fares are reasonable Interference and 
control of Legislature over Railways of a country 
are essential so long as they are in pnblic interests 
and do not tie the hands of the managers too t slit 
ly whether the railways aro company owned or 
state-owned But when tho railways a-o state- 
owned the Legi lahire in a democratic country 
is naturally responsible both for efficiency in 
management any for their finances and they are 
again required to see that the safety of the public 
and the charges to the p tblio are fair and reason 
at lo If these can be attained by state railways 
which axe alrc*dv there it is well and good but 
if companv ownership of a purely Indian character 
ran at any time develop and purchase the Indian 
Slate Railways and give efficient service and cheap 
rates and fares it would be still better because 
it would make the Indian people more enterprising 
and self reliant so long as such companies do not 
m>h for any subsidy from the Government either 
in the shop of freo gift of land or a guarantee 
of mtnmura dividend 


The Olympic Games 
The Fofmifccr writes — 

Tur OiAiinc Games— Next year m Julv the 
Olympic games w )l be held in Amasterdam Iifty 
five nations of the world are to take part in these 
international trials of progress in physical culture 
game* athletics and sports. Germany is making 
great preparations to make a success at the gam s. 
The German Government has sanctioned £ 7 000 
this year and £ loOOO will be Tecerved next 
year She is try Dg to put rn a large number of 
candidates— 340— as against about 2o0 to 300 
from Great Britain This is the first t me after 
the War that Germany enters the field The 
Stad urn at Amasterdam which has already cost 
£ 40000 will be comple'ed bv January 11PS 
Separate Hcckcv and foot ball grounds and a 
splend d Cycle Track are also nearing completion 
In 1032 the Olympia games are to be held at 
Los Angeles Cal forma in the United States of 
America. Uno million Dollars atready 1 ave Iwcn 
spent for the building of the stadium The 
American Representative to the International 
Oil mpio Conference has offered to provide a sh>p 
t competitors from Europe to the place 

of the Game 9 

Afiucah Games — Africa 13 also taking up 
organised pijsical culture in a remarkable manner 


African Games aro Ito lo held m 1920 in 
Alexandria for the first lime King haad who is 
at the head of tho scheme has subscnlKid £ <5000 
and the City of Alexandria £ 10000 if this first 
attempt succeeds tho African Games will soon 
come to the level of the Olymp c Games 

How much money tho India Government wo 
wonder is spending for such purposes or for tho 
matter of that even for physical culture in tho 
country itself * 


‘ Gospel Ethics 


Mr Mfthoah Chandra Ghosh wntes in 
the Vcdic l Taga me — 

Here and there wo find good moral precepts m 
in the Gospels But Hip general level of Biblical 
morality is very low Morality is valued not for 
its intrinsic worth but for what is suppose! to bo 
its commercial suixess Gospel morality is an 
affair of rewards and punishments 

IIo lllnstntes this remark by quoting 
passages from tho Gospel 9 , and observes — 
Thus wo see that reward occupies 1 prominent 
place in the Gospel morality 

Avoidance of punishment is accord ng <0 Jesus 
a correlative spring of action We are to do good 
or not to do evil for otherwise wo shall bo 
punished 


He gives examples in support of Ins re 
mark, and says — 

It is useless multiplying examples Tho whole 
of the Bible is permeated ly this idea of reward 
and punishment What is called Dharma m 
Indian rliilosophy is also a rel gion of reward and 
punishment but it is meant only for those who 
are on a lower level and have no 1 igher ideal 
Dharma leads to heaven but wot to Moksha 
(salvation) Thoso who have risen to a higher 
level have condemned it in unequivocal terms 
In tho llahabharata wc find the following verse — 


Dharma vanijyakohmojsghanvo dharmayavadmam 
Na dharma-phalamapnoti yo dharmani dogdhunu 
cch-ti 

Among the professors of virtue tho vilest and 
most despicable is ho who is a virtue-merchant 
Results of virtue w ill never accrue to him who 
\X AL 5 t0 m * lk lhQ ur<ue co, ° Vans larva 




iie quotes other similar sayings 
Hindu scriptures and concludes 

Biblical morality is purely mercantile it is a 
System of Barter-an Art of trafficking (emi onl 0 
tccl wc Eothyphro 14) to borrow ho fin© vhraso 
or 1 lato who uses it tn condemn (he the rel gion 
of give and take This sort of morality has 
however merits of its own All men are noton 
the same level 0 f spirituality and the highest 
form of morality will never satisfy those who are 
°? or . iavo been trained to remain 

Jesns^ 058 mCD apprec ato the precepts of 
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Nature and Men in Kashmir 

E Cousins writes m 


Mr* Margaret 
Stndharma 


adapted tor collecting and carrying filth and 
diseiso germs, , 

Recent investigation-, havo established vmuout 
a doubt the fict that Hies carry many germs ot 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis, cholera infantum. 


ft is a strange thing that m tins laud where dysentery and probably many other diseases 
Nature wears her loveliest robe* embroidered with It has been estimated that every fly carries 
the most lavish flowers foliage and fruit, under about with him most of the time, in or upon ins 

her ermine cape— her snow clad mountain range— bedj , about a quarter of a million bacilli anu 

with her jewels cf sparkling waters and ruby scatters these wherever he goes The germs aro 
sunsets and diamond headed lotus leaves and the not only earned on the feet, Ieg3 and ether 
vivid Hue enamel of her skies and their reflections portions of the body but they occur also in largo 

in her many water* yet the dress of the human numbers in the tly specks which aro so freelv 

being is nowhere in India so ugly Dull greys deposited by flits As many a3 tiva thousand 
and browns and dirty whites are the colours of tubercular germs have been found in i single 
winch un wieldly, wide circumferenced knee-long fly epeck 

huTias aTe made, and worn alike by men and Hies should be kept out of houses apd from 
women The sleeves arc very wide and turned all places where foods are prepared, sold or 
up at the end like those of kimonos, but there is served This can be done by tightly screening 
not a line of beauty m the costume I found the all doors and windows and by driving out or 
excuse for its ugly ungraceful width m the fact ktllrog the few that may gam entrance when the 
that during the maDy cold months they carry screen doors are opened Bakeries especially 
under this garment a small wicker basket in which should be kept free from flies and all foods 
there is an earthenware bowl filled with smoulder- exposed for sale should he properly screened 
ing charcoal. Iu. such wise do they keep them- Great care roust be exercised to protect the baly 
selves warm ' Occasionally one sees a brilliant and ,f s food and the nipple of its nursing botllo 


coloured turban on a mao but a decoloured cloth 
covers the head of the woman back fiom the 
forehead as a kind of shawl A large amount of 
very skilful filagree work in silver is worn as 
jewellery 11 only the women dressed more 


from infection by flies Do not buy foods of any 
kind that are to be eaten without thorough cooking 
if they are being run over hv flies, for in so doing 
one is running too great a risk 

Flics may bo killed by means of sticky fly paper. 


£,,,1.7 °r y , ino w ? m . en ur e<sea more Flics may bo killed by means of stickv fly paper, 
^ i!w y Ji hcir . b3t Y s ° m ° features would show flytraps and various liquid poisons Of tho latter 
4 that heir probably the best is a solution of formalin water, 
then would lie too much oE a temptation to which may bo prepared by adding a teaspoonful 

t SO i V;' rly appearance is a sign of of tho 40 per-cent solution of formaldehyde to 

modesty and chastity and a clean rosy complexion one-half glass of water This liqu d should be 

!f. ^™ 0DC , st uneducated peoplo exposed in saucers or plates where the flies will 

rw have free access to it, but must bo placed bejond 


ent v r ,! , it.L Xa' v, „ e duca.tcu women aro rcadi of children as it is poisonous A fly poison 
, ^c? r «,Vh a ?w a ?£* m »v5 e ', ensible ldeas D not dangerous to human life may bo prepared by 
wnmrm ,'* a, S ne ? 0 married dissolving one dram of potassium bichromate m 

iS5»J^ adk a m i n!I ter ,wo oumes of water and adding a little sugar 
hkrl ml™ ’if disbgunn" This should bo distributed about ihc houre in shallow 

jodMMn” ,'i D i5ft,!! Cr J!in S JSila 1 a dishes Flies may be stupified by burning pyrethrum 

„ U, L a slr3D Ge powder in the room and may then bo swept up 
jeaaty and mans jealous sen*© and burned 


of PO'SC'SIOll of it 1 


Flies 


ft o learn from The Oriental 
ond Herald of Health — 

Hies literally swarm in 60 mc 1 ouses covering 
cvrnr article of food tv day and blackening iho 
walls l y night In other homes comparatively few 


To prevent the breeding of flies all accumula- 
tion or decomposing animal or vegetable matter, 
especially stablo manure should bo removed from 
the premises daily or at least two or three 
times a week If this cannot be done the manure 
Watchman or other decomposing substances should le sprink- 
led with cholondo of limo or a solution of sulpbato 
of iron two pounds to ono gallon of water 

Outside privy vaults sould bo made flyproof 
Tim would necessitate only a slight expense, but 
tho benefit to be derived from such a course would 


a ™ found, for tie t dy housekeeper lakes every Iks very great Garbage cans should be frequently 
ca . keep them out. Sko is especially cleaned and sprinkled with lime or a solution of 
tartiul net to Icavo food of an> kind standing fonnaldehi do or other disinfectant and should be 
around uncovered and dnves the flics out of doors kept tightly covered 
at least once every day 

Flies aro cot cah an annoyance to tho occupants 


of a house but th-.y are Idihr creatures. They 
cows dues tty from tha filth ol decaying animal 
are vegetal to matter and without taking the 
tai-i to wipe their feet scttlo upon or in our food 
and drink ct urea out kind*, faces and clothing 
oerew-rg everywhere Ihir hlthj flyrr*_Uanl 
U \ kern# t | UiMasc Their feet bung covered 


‘The Soul of Education” 

Mr Bernard Houghton opines m Current 
Thought — 

The 1 nrcaueralic sthools turn out a douln 
serf.. Indus schools will aim at brave and 


■ns im .v«.r.7, i. l . ,vv * mji-k ;vuuw wi iouiaa suioois win aim ai wave ami 
ua Lea taott, ttuA> ka.re. are especially well intelligent men and women. Tho ideal of the 
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bureaucracy is the well-drilled soldier tho ideal 
of India should ho tho citizen of Greece. The one 
education cradles repres»a>. Iho other inspires 
the mind and thrills tho soul Difficulties there 
will surely bo at the commencement We do not 
expect miracles Many teachers who have grown 
up to manhood and womanhood under a despotic 
government will fail to grasp the new spirit the 
new angle of vision Many will cling to authonta 
tivc methods and think in chains 

nut the changed mental atmosphere of India 
will achieve much. Everywhere there wi'l be a 
sense of freedom of buojancy as of prisoners 
Ions held behind walls who taste the free air and 
see again the green spaces of the open country 
Everywhere patriotic men and women will be 
seeking fresh outlets for their energies and adopt 
ing new ideas. Swaraj is no mere reform of 
political machiocn it means tho renaissance of 
India. It ton dies the imagination which reforms 
leave cold In snob an atmosphere men and 
women shaking off the fetters they have worn 
so loDg realise themselves they achieve wonders 
We may be sure that teachers too will look out 
on the world of education with very different eye* 
to those with which under the bureaucracy they 
now see it 

In education as id government, it is policy 
which connt3 The spirit with which a govern 
ment or a department is worked affects all from 
the highest to tho lowest Proclaim military ideals 
as now and from university to village dogma and 
discipline raise their ugly heads Sot up the 
standard of freedom and of fellowship and every 
where men walk an inch taller and with a bolder 
step. This new spint in education the inspectors 
will bring home to every teacher they will cxplaa 
the new methods and hearten on the teginners 
Progress may bo a little slow at first, but then 
the teachers will labour not to hod favour in the 
eyes of a foreign master but to bud f up a new 
India, fur the greatness and glory of their own 
dear Motherland 


Indian Architecture 

Tho third instalment of tho late Hr 
'Manomoban Ganguly’s notes on Indiau 
Architecture, published in The Journal of the 
Bihar anil Orissa Research Society concludes 
tiras — 

A peSiimiat as a philosopher a Hindu is not 
so a3 an artist. As an artist lie spiritualises matter 
and turns embodies architectural idealism in 
different forms which never oppress the imagtna 
tion by its solid reality 

Tho architecture of the ancient Hindus is 
pervaded by a spirit of earnestness and self 
sacrifice the temple being as it were an offering 
a gift to tho deity tho Islam enshrined in the 
sanctum and such we notice a profusion of 
decoration condemned by 1 ergussou as o\er~ 
decorated iglmess ’ a remark exemplifying tho 
deadening effect of the idealisation of the principle 
of utility for architecture is not construction the 
lieaver a art but is according to Buskin tho art 
winch so disposes and adorns the edifices raised 


by man for w IiaUocver use that the sight of these 
may contribute to his mental health power aad 
pleasure * 

The structures of the preheat day illustrate a 
violation of this fundamental canon of architecture 
by allowing the constructive element to override 
the aestheUc side indicating the nemeais of the 
decorative principle forming a vital pirt of ancient 
and media, val Indian Architecture 

However hampered by tradition or fettered by 
conventionality ancient Indian Architecture may be 
we find evident and c ear indications stamping it 
with originality vigour and genius. Ours of the 
present day appears as one hadJy imitated ua 
suited to the climate and tho traditions of the 
past 


‘Do Justice to Inferior Servants * 

\Yo read in tho General Letter issued by 
tho Bombay Presidency Postal and It 11 S 
Association 

One often w onders what the Postal admmistra 
tion thinks about tho status of Inferior hervmts 
of the Department Tho inferior servant is not 
entitled to any kind of leave with pay At the 
most ho is paid the difference betw pen the pay 
earned by him and tho wages pud to Jus substi 
tu'e. then in the matter o» pension, the situation 
is still more grotesque Tho pension of Rs 4 
was settled in the old by gone days when the 
Runner was paid Rs 6 and the other inferior 
servant scarcely anything more than Its 7 or 
Rj. 8 at tho most Between those old times and 
now thi ro is a difference of 300°/® in the cost of 
living The minimum pay of a Runner 13 Rs 14 
and tho P~»t Office inferior servant gets an avenge 
of Rs 1G m the lowest scale In CittC3 like 
Bombay the lowest monthly wages is Rs 28-8-0 
where a pension of Its G is simply ridiculous 
But even this pension cannot be had after 30 
years of service the man must complete tho 
the age of 60 Thus a man who enters seivice 
say at the age of 15 must work for full 45 years 
I efore he can earn a grand pension of Rs 0 a 
month 1 ethaps the Department considers an 
Inferior servant as no better than a day labourer 
The Department forgets that the lowest of the 
inferior servants requires a greater intelligence, 
a greater precision and far greater honesty and 
character to withstand temptation such as is placed 
before him every minute of his life in the Post 
Office The conditions in the Post Office are 
pecuhary hard and exacting aud require a far 
greater consideiation at the hands of the Depart 
ment than lias been yet given to these unfortunate 
servants. 


Suspicion of Japatt 

Mr St Nihal Singh writes in The Indian 
Rei ten 


Janan is l oth hated and feared I v nations of 
the West with possessions in the East. She is 
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hated because by managing to keep herself out of 
the foreign clutches and making herself self- 
sufficing m ails and crafts she ha3 raised the 
pulse of all the dependent people of the Orient and 
placed before them patterns upon which they can 
model their national life She is feared because 
she is credited with the ambition of dominating 
Asm to a degree even greater than that to winch 
it is now dominated by Occidentals 

In the view of most Americans m the I ailip 
pines every Japanese in the Archipelago is a spy 
They will tell the stranger m confidence that 
when the day comes for Japan to strike every 
member of the Japanese colony will perform las 
or her appointed task in aiding the Nipponese 
landing parties to add to the Sunrise Fmpire these 
islands of great potential wealth which they have 
b»en coveting for yean 

The lilipmo leaders do not shaie such suspi 
cions Thev s>ay that the Japanese scare has been 
raised for the express purpose of cheating them 
out of their birth right In 1910 the United States 
Congress pledged itself solemnly to withdraw its 
sovereignty over the Philippine Is'ands and to 
recognize tlieir independence a3 ■mon as a stablo 
Government can be established therein The only 
condition laid down has long since been fulfilled 
Since however the men at the helm of the 
Amuican nation are id no mood Jo honour that 
pledge becauso they aie reluctant to forego the 
opportunities of exploiting themselves the rich and 
varied economic resources of the Islands his 
excuse has been manufactured 

In the Dutch East Indies the Japanese are 
sul met to the same suspicion 

The British in the East do not give tongue to 
their suspi ions of the Japanese so freJy as do 
the Amercans and Hollanders but they, as a 
race aro not outspoken and moreover until 
recently they were in alliance with the Japanese 
and considerations of decency doubtless oxeiciso 
a restra ning inlluence Had they been without 
im givings and fears however the scheme for the 
establishment of the Naval base at Singapore 
would nover have been conceived 

In all places wheie the West dominates the 
East, Tapan is indeed being charted with 
cherishing secret designs to oust Europe and 
America, and to substitute herself in their place 


What wo aie conerned with is the harsh treat* 
men*' meted out to them m the ship? during the 
passage They are all packed together like tinned 
sardines ns the Company sees to it that as many 
passengers are carried as the deck can hold An 
awning is put above them vvhtch in monsoon 
weather, when there aro squalls and heavy rains 
fails to affoid them any protection. Most of them 
are drenched whenever there are heavy rains la 
Western countries people treaj their ammal3 more 
decently _ _ 

Iirat there are the ticket examiners They 
have a peculiar way of examining tickets whenever 
the idea enters their heads and before staiting 
all the cooties who have been let into the snip 
are a K i cd to get out and then como back into the 
ship after showing their tickets to the tin gods oj 
the Company In the process they are kicked 
and abused if they rush together at the entrance 
which they have to do if they are to get a decent 
placo on the deck But this is only the beginning 
of their ti laid The checking of tickets cannot no 

done too often" seems to be tho slogan of the 
ships olhccrs and the insults to which the poor 
coolies aie subjected every tune the tickets aro 
checked would call for prosecution for grievous 
hurt ’ at least in any othei country , , 

Then there are soma people who are entrusted 
with feeding these labourers First coma first 
served is not tha cnlv condition which tho coolies 
have to understand Those who go first ate given 
food and what is called sauce which latter a3 
time goes on gets inoro and more diluted witn 
water, and the result 13 there is a rush of tue 
coolies when the food is served They carry m 
their hands leaves which they hold in their hands 
into which handfuls of nee are thrown and sauce 
pouicd with a dexterity and quickness anu 
soulles3ness which reminds one of feedipg tuna 
at the 700 There is a scramble to got the sauce 
while it is a3 yet undiluted with the attendant 
kicks from the immortals who look upon the 
labourers as so much catile and treat them with 
a callousness that one cannot sea matched any- 
where else in God’s earth 


The B I S H. Company's Treatment of 
Deck Passengers 

The Indian, a monthly published under 
tho auspices of the Indian Association of 
Singapore observes , 

"When tho poet of the Inferno' wrote about 
the people un tho seventh circle of Hell ho had 
no idea that in tho future there would bo no 
necessity to go tn a theological hell when worse 
things w a e possible m this world itself The 
tradition of the Deck paasergers on board the 
Ru 1 s of the B IS N Company is so gruesome 
that one wpnucrs why { eoplo who could put an 
cna 10 Mien tortures are quite apathetic about it 
\\c have braid ami wo have seen ourselves 
w tiat is wing dono to tho coolies from bouth India 
on board tho company s ships 


The International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome 

Mr D Ananda Rao says in The Mysore 
Economic Journal 

One might ask what practical influence this 
Institute exerts on the States which are represent- 
ed in it It is possible that through this Institute 
the recommendations and desires of the ngricu! 
tural world could be put into practical ellect It 
can summon on its own initiative conferences to 
consider matteis of moment and which would oven 
tend to modify existing national legislation ter 
example in 1914 it summoned an International 
rhy tcpathological Conference in 19J0 tho Con 
ferenco on Locust Control and in 19JG tho World 
forestry Congress and the meeting of experts on 
Chemical Fertilisers Again lust at tho Urne of 
the visit of the writer arrangements wero in 
progress for holding an International Congress on 
Olive glowing To us in India such congresses 
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and conferences aro of immense valuo a 3 it would 
mean that we would be benefited by enquiry into 
agricultural questions of international importance. 
Opportunity may be taken by qualified Indiana 
to attend 6act» cons reuses as delegates. wnn aa 
Indian representative on the spot, it would W 
possible to institute enquiry into social and 
economic condtt 003 of the farmms classes and 
aLo on the coni tion of important crons and live- 
stock of the country That the whole of Great 
Britain and its colonies and dependencies aro re- 
presented by one delegate means that Ifld a is 
practically lost s eht of It goes without saying 
that in order to achieve any benefit from an lush 
tato of this nature Ind a must have her own 
representative and at Ind a 3 expense, lie must 
be one who will justify the trust imposed on him, 
capable to plead India's cause at all tiraci and ono 
who is young enough to return to India fer future 
wort having been profited and mellowed by the 
opportunities he had in discussing with peoplo 
of international reputation and thus raise the 
status of that one community which forms seventy 
five per cent of her people 


debt of gratitude to them tad we touch our hat 
to them in pissing v rhaps the most faithful 
loyal hand of workers this present age knows ‘ 

The above aro excerpts from aa article, “The 
Indian Mail Runner t y traveller winch appeared 
in a recent usue of The Times of India Illustrated 
Wee.ty The praise and eulogy is well merited and 
13 by no meins fulsome or exaggerated I have 
seen the runner at work m fa r weather aud foul 
ia biting cold and sweltering heat, on hdls and in 
the plains aud ou the wafi,r ways of Eastern 
Bdaeal and can and do bear testimony to his 
regularity aud loiahty The decision therefore of 
Government not for the present to improve the 
pay and conditions of service of the runner is 
in oat disappointing not only to the runner, but to 
all who realize and appreciate his faithfulness 
and loyalty for the runner 13 unquestionably 
descivinu his pay totally inadequate and by no 
means commensurate with the work ho is called 
upon to perform 


Tuberculosis among School Children 


Widows at Brmdaban 
We read in The Wuloua Cause 
MiS3 Kellen Ingram wnte3 from Delhi — 

“Can t you do anything through your paper 
to stop widows coming to pilgrimage places 
like Brmdaban 9 I have seen them there 
and their condition is terrible.” 

This is what a sympathic heart feels for human 
lty for the womankind and for our own slaters 
and daughters This is where every heart feels 
pinched and where that cannot but express itself 
this u where the Hindu mentality is revealed 
m its wrest, where it denies human sympathies 
and the very existence of God. It is here that 
the savagenes3 of the middlo ages is still traceable 
m our present civilised age. It 19 here that the 
march of centuries stands unetrected And it is 
here that we have to kneel down and thrust our 
heads between our knees in all shame humility 
and helplessness 

And for all that Bengal in particular ta responsible 


Governments Treatment of Mail Runners 
Blno Bird writes m Laboiu 
The mail runners are conspicuous among men 
Cor the r unfa ling regularity and otter tmstwcsthi 
ness Even m districts which boast of good roads 
and the inevitable motor bos the latter may not 
be used for ma I transport for motors break down 
runners never do 

l ho salary of a mail runner averages from 
twelve to f ftcen rupees a month Runners are 
especially liable to heart disease and long troubles 
it is not often that a man is fit for work after 
fifteen years of it 

Thera are many growls against the Post Office 
which certainly does fa 1 us with a frequency 
jwj » irritating Bat it is never tho runners 
that let U3 down. Every one m Ind a owc3 a 

12 


Tie D A V College Union Magazine 
bas a useful article on the above subject diy 
Kai Bahadur Captain Maharaj fCrjshan Kapur 
SlD., D Pu, There he tells us in part 

An Indian child in his own family is under 
none or very little restraint 

He has also full liberty to run about and play 
about in the streets and in open air His admission 
into a school more particularly m a Boarding 
School involves such a sudden change in ins 
habits and environments that the unstable frame 
of a growing child is very easily afrected, unless 
sufficient care and precautions aro exercised by 
those who have the charge of the little ones. Na 
undue pressure should be inflicted and tho 
child should be gradually and smoothly weaned 
from his old habits and brought to adjust 
himself slowly to tho new conditions of restra nt 
and discipline. Even monkeys and certain other 
wild animals have been noticed to develop con 
sumption when admitted in zoological gardens 
unies3 very scrupulous care is taken to protect 
them from the evil results of the sudden change 
of the conditions of their life. 

This then is tho first duty of the schoolsmasters 
the neglect of winch in several cases (in the past 
at least) has driven young children m o the 
clutches of Tuberculoss Little chldren must 
be dealt with much more sympathy and kindness 
and the proverbial school masterly ngour must 
take the place of paternal kindness very very 
.■lowly Do not for Gods sako overdo in jour 
teal for the immed ate correct ion of a child s bad 
bab ts that havo grown with him, but try to brine 
lam round very gently and softly 

Defective school buddings and over-crowding 
in tho class rooms are a great menace 

In open air schools classes are held in Terandlias 
or open sheds or in the school path or gardens 
do protect the children from severe cold orintenso 
peat, class rooms can be built cheaply wiih 
inexpensive arran cements to (l<wt n.n™ 


. lve arracgements to flood them witfi fresh 
a r from outs de in abundance so as to keen the 
air within almost as clean and fresh the 
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atmosphere outside The health and growth of 
children always improves wonderfully in these 
conditions E-en children predisposed and inclined 
towards Tuberculosis or otherwise deficient benefit 
enormously m the open air schools 


An Analysis of Indian States 

Mr Y Yenkatasubbaiya says m the 

Karantala — 

In spite of the so-called sanctity of saonads 
and treaties the number of States has bean varying 
from year to year Their exact number in any 
particular year has to be ascertained from the 
corrected list for that year The Imperial Gazetteer 
Yol IV of 1907 gives the total number of 693 
bat the list for 192o contatns only 562 States The 
grouping and clasificabon also are different in the 
two veara The smaller figure of 1925 is dae 
chiefly to the reduction of States in three Provinces 
—from 148 to 89 in Central India Agency from 
52 to nil m Burma and from 26 to 1 in Assam 
Drastic changes apparently are not unknown to the 
Political Department of the Government of Ind a 
i n<v? maQy a ? ^54 States have an area of le»3 than 
iMjl rajka that 452 states have le33 than 
100000 population and that 374 States have a 
revenue of le,s than Rs 1 lakh British India, 
with an area of ’094000 sq miles and a papula 
tiou of nearly 222 millions is divided into 273 
distncts The average area of a British Indian 
district is therefore 401)0 sq miles and its average 
a ’ 3 2 ut ,8 0)000 If the suggestion were 
British India should be 
S^tad a State how ridiculous would it 
fhn'nrn Q e i rt t d ? ,l 13 °uly, some thirty among 
‘i5?J’ tates J'iat po.sess the area ponulation 
, an average British Indian Distnct 
“®°* VJ 8 , States are so absurdly small that no 
,“ e |P Pitying them for the unfortunate 

v p v 1 them Aa many 33 15 
tPrntoric3 which in no ca->e reach a square 

nf J5 U i! een S H te3 cxist m Sarat District not 
$ according to the list of 1925 realized 
mo ^ thaa H 3 1 000 m the previous 
year Three of tlio*o States could not 

,he “ mSSStoa 33 ™uf 

Nizvri 'or L ia tbo /lama breath as of the 

anih-m nrnn MAaran of Mysore » From the 
anwar tn only somo fifteen States 

ao«?rcMranw S ^ , n 1 A 0 „,?°‘f» s ary area papulation 
l^tes a^onlm* 0 ij” 5 al,l8 .to function efficientlv as 
Kheidd ^ V? ra0dcra conceptions What 
i 0 J*, e rc 1 l 13 a ,*»« question The 
Um l st no. l i < L CGrtain J y , have to be removed 
bo that noli lcra nn . y be formed into groups 

‘IF£"I S w 


Bural Ireland and Rural India 

Mr K S Ramaswatm Sastn observes m 
Rural India — 

That Ireland and India are alike in many 
respects is one of the commonplaces of historical 
as well as contemporary experience. But in no 
respect do they resemble each other more than 
in the fact that both Ireland and India live in the 
village In both, the village economy broke down 
under the storm and stress of modern competition 
They differ however in this respect, namely that 
Ireland has achieved rural reconstruction while 
Indta is talking about it , 

Ireland suffered from loss of Industries, rack-ren- 
ting. extreme sub division of holdings, religious 
feuds social disunion poverty emigration economic 
depression low standards of life unsatisfactory 
education artistic sterility and other evils which 
have been familiar also m India But very early 
the finest spirit of the land made strenuous and 
continuous efforts to combat the poverty of the 
peoplo and to put a new spirit into them 

Creameries agricultural societies credit S00ietie3 
poultry societies flax societies, etc, were success 
fullv started and worked 

The co-operative principle was applied also to 
the hom° industries such as hand knitting lace- 
makmg embroidery carpet making, etc Co- 
operative stores were started in numerous places 
Industrial co operation also was begun 

The result was that wealth increased in the 
land Even more than this practical ideals of 
communal action aod communal welfare permeated 
even the lowest and poorest classes The sense of 
resnonsibility was developed The following 
passage has a direct lesson to India Through the 
co operative movement has come a growing social 
consciousness and a recognition of the common 
interests of people living in the same neighbour 
hood Concerning itself with matters in which 
all have a common interest it has proved that the 
factors of dissension so prevalent in Ireland need 
not prevent the development of a real community 
life Race religion politics have so dominated 
the minds of Irishmen that the possibility of 
uniting in any direction for any purpose has 
seamed to them very remote. The granting of 
Dome Rule many said would merely raise other 
issues The Irishman would never be happy unless 
lie was disagreeing with some one And, indeed the 
danger to the co-operative movement from these 
causes was very senous Meetings were often 
held in au atmosphere of considerable tension 
Nevertheless the dangers were averted m a 
remarkable fashion Only one case is recorded 
where a Bocicty was wreckod by sectarianism 
To-day no lesson is more firmly fixed m the 
minds of co-oparators than that neither race nor 
religion nor politics interferes with a man’s co- 
operative capacities And whore men unite to run 
a creamery or an agricultural store without allowing 
their differences and other questions to interfi.ro, 
thev cannot long continue to feel bitterly toward 
each other in the streets oatside. The dividing 
facte of life are being relegated to their ( rue position 
by the realisation of community of interest in the 
economic sphere. 
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Importance of Cattle breeding and Dairying 

According to an article on the importance 
of the cattle-breeding and dairying industry 
m India contributed by Mr \V Smith to tbo 
Journal of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
u* India — 

It is certain that nothin? can (ale the place of 
the draught bullock in Indian cultivation Horses 
muUs donkey" tractors camels and buff loes 
have all been tried and found wanting how to 
produce a working bullock ne must have a cow 
and as our cow must rear her calf she must give 
milk consequently the cattle problem is a dairy 
problem and it is agriculturally »peasing a univer 
«al problem The productivity of the soil depends 
upon the efficiency of cultivation and this depends 
upon the quality of the plough bullock 

In many parts of India the introduction of 
cultivation and the adoption of more modern im 
plemcnts has been retarded owing to tho in 


efficiency of tho work bullocks The cattle question 
is more important than the growing of any single 
crop it affects tho growing of all crops and is as 
important as cultivation itself Then tho cattlo- 
dauy problem is important because nearly all 
pnmarj transport in India, that is the transport 
of produce from the field to the railhead, is 
dependent upon bullock efficiency 

Again tae general health and physical well being 
of tho whole of the people of India is affected by 
the milk and ghi (daubed butter) supply which 
comes from the cow If modern teaching regarding 
the vitamin content of foods has taught us any 
thrng it is that no vegetable fats can take the 
place of animal fats as food for children and young 
persons, as the vegetable 01)3 do not contain the 
e'scntial growth producing vitamin Tho great 
majoiity of Indians do not consume animal fat m 
any form but milk fats and without a plcutifnl 
pure and cheap milk supply the peo lo of India 
cannot attain to the highest degree of health and 
ihy steal development. 
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Indian Legislative Assembly a Debating 
Club 

A German Socialist nan ed Franz Josef 
Furtwangler spent some time in India and 
contributed his impressions to the Berlin 
I oricarls Hero are some of his impressions 
of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 

Members rccivo twenty rupees or vpproximately 
seven and one half dollar* for every day a 
attendance besides traveling expenses from their 
rlace of re« dencc to Delhi and return. Although 
they meet in what is reputed to be the b guest 
Parliament House in the world they are one of 
the smallest legislative bodies in existence and 
they probably have less anthonlv than any other 
Ltgislat ve A'sembly 13 a very nice term but it 
does not accurately describe the parliament of a 
country where tho \ iceroy can leg slate by simple 
decree Nevertheless this body hi3 influential 
members— wn t'e jnfo kings ana cotton kings and 
others like them 

Altogether this deflating society — to characterize 
it accurately -con-^ta of one hundred and forty 
people including government officials and 
government appointees F fteen of the latter are 
supposed to represent d Cerent vocational and 
business groups. Only one of them a gentleman 
named Joshi has been appointed to speak for 
labor S nee a man must have an income of two 
thousand lupees to vote the workers can naturally 
elect no representatives of their own Several 
Englishmen elected under the property inal fle-a- 
ticn a)«o sit in the body Victor Sassoon the 
head or the cotton indu try who i3 reputed to 
be a null rna re 13 their leader Only a little more 
than cne half cf the members are elected native 


delegates These fall into three groups, which are 
differentiated from each other by a very 6imple 
method In a free country with areally repre«cnta 
Uvo pari ament, industry trade banking agriculture, 
labor and various religious and cultural movements 
would all be likely to have their delegates 
Nothing of the sort cxi&ts here however Really 
there is only ono Party which is divided into 
Hiree strata ccordmjj to tho degree of anti 
British feeling as Joshi put it 


This GermaD writer was present during 
the debate on tho motion for tho repeal of 
fhe Bengal Ordinance Regarding tho 
Home Secretary s speech in reply ho 
records — 


He was loudly applandcl by tho white" members 
w hen he «at dow n An I nglisli acquaintance of 

mine in tho gallery ho vever said he had never 
in hm 1 fe heard a weaker defense of a government 
measure JVuauMr I Ja'i t&si Abs 
man who had just resumed his se it. wiping his 
bro v with his handkerchief would havo felt it 
incumbent upon him to mako out a better case 
1 ad he been “peaking in tho House of Commons 
Here however whero tho Assembly members have 
no real author ty he was not put on. his mettle. 


A Geimans Socialists Impressions of 
Bengal 


The same writer gives his impressions of 
Bengal paitly thus — 

The people themselves were more interesting 
than their architecture and their street life cSf 
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and in fact the whole province o! Bengal with its 
forty seven million inhabitants, differ from the 
rest of India. Above all they have practically no 
pariahs or untouchables This is of great political 
importance. In Southern and Central India the 
untouchables number many millions and create a 
problem that must he solved before decisive steps 
can be taken toward greater political aitonomy The 
Bengalese on the other hand have a freo hand to 
agitate for national and social independence They 
a re v? ^ded the trench of India and un 
doubtedly are quicker intellectually and more 
iWi“® re and , emotional than any other people 
p;,lr e Bemnsula They have a keen sense of 
nd irony and what we designate by that 

untranslatable word esprit 
. A Bengalese peasant lives on a couple of acres 
oLrlu C( ddvated like a garden fron which he 
somehow manages to squeeze a meagre living The 
««1 Ifwsr tatib the rainfall abundant so 
vSl uS? 0 ®*! 8 practically unknown In order to 
keep the cultivators from waxing fat and slothful 
l jie Government and the zammdar or 
to soS^ops" 8 C “ re,Ql reUeVe lhem ° ! 
nr ^ 't“U C1 , ty Bengalese 13 usually a merchant 
he n a ban K ,°I a fading house When 

Rkiiuf m i? nu j' !ab °I d generally in the 
Englishmen tell me that 
™™'il C t Se machinist or electrician is quite as 
as a white mechanic in the same catling 
hundred thousand or more underskilled 
’“"fjpud textile operatives especially in the 
JHJ®, are mostly immigrants from other 

„ driven to the c ty by crop failures and 
than P Knv la n*n n Calcutta also has more lawyers 
otber , Place in India These are the 
ncfoUmrVrt 10 ^ ee ,£ lhc P ollt ical pot boiling In 
neonip C Rn P ^n °, » tbe S ountr y are the common 
§av P WwL J, niormed u P,ou questions of the 
with * rifiSF® clso lafie to talk intelligently 
cffiXri S? or 5 h ° tel P° T ter about Bnand 
vmamberJam and Stresemann The English 
becauso^tlmv^ 1 ^ tJ * e Bengalese trouble-makers 
of the Ltives. p01itlcal,y ^ most sel{ assertive 
Calcutta s secret police is ono of the bus est 

Mettemidi 08 ^^^ 6 imd m ^ world 
an Z demagogues are hero called 

ms? s s 7 

^ icerov 1 after e p ordinanco issued by the 

1 ng iho Govmmm?? 11 ^ re l feted it authori 
in jail for a put , Pohbcal undesirables 

thesw mcmihX ™ ,9« e edmg six months After 
that thev R?.in Kcntlemcn are notified 
Iho most ™IJ^°* anodlcr term coming to them. 
CUndm 1 K Th,^ 0 ? 5 t 11 ? P™J«cis is Subhas 
Calcutta Co^r^ ( ^ e Lv txcciltlvo °t?cer of the 

Si ■"WVtalar'wf ffiSu"JS 
TcnomH'rTcokmSS" L “ b “ al " U ‘ et ‘ 

Socob Troth« About the Singapore Base 
and Jamshedpur 

George Bronson Rea is responsible for 


the following views expressed i» the 
Far Eastern Renew of Shanghai — 

India is to have a navy Winding op its- 
sessions in London on November 23 the Imperial 
Conference passed resolutions approving the 
development of the Singapore Base tn order to 
facilitate the free moiements of the Empire Abets 
and congratulated the Government of India on its 
decis on to build a navy The Conference applauded, 
the Premier’s speech on inter imperial relations 
which among other thmgs denied to India a 
Dominion status British India and the congeries 
of quasi independent native states will remain 
vassals of the Federation of British Dominions 
subordinate to sut mistresses instead of one It 
is well to remember however that India sits and 
votes in the League of Nations as a sovere gn 
state free to exercise its independence in minor 
world problems but subject to the dictation of its 
overlords wheie vital British and Imperial policies 
are concerned The Indian navy manned by Iascars- 
and officered by British experts adds just so- 
niany more warships to the quota assigned to 
Great Britain under the Washington treaty 

Singapore will become the masterbase of one 
major and two minor navies independent in 
peace but united in war Tne British Australian 
Indian and perhaps New Zealand fight ng ffceh 
operating from the Gibraltar of the East and 
munitioned from the great Indian steel works at 
Jamshedpur will in time dominate the Pacino 
and Indian 0cean9 All arguments advanced to 
justify the ten million pounds expenditure for tue 
construction of the Singapore Base indicate that 
the hypothetical enemy is Japan Ponder over this 
Immediately alter Japan was relegated to the 
status of a second rate naval Power by the Arms 
I nutation Conference the trusted ally of Great 
Britain bacatne a menace to the Empire whose 
security for twenty years had been guaranteed by 
its navy For two decades the Japanese fleets in 
As atic waters under the watchful supervision of 
British expert advisers enabled Great Britain to 
concentrate her naval strength m the North Sea. 
"When war became unavoidable, the Grand Fleet 
with all its first-line fighting units was mobilized 
in home waters ready for the confl ct During the 
war the Japanese naw patrolled the Mediterranean 
and the All Red Route to India, Australia, and 
China. Dominions and Ind an armies, and supplies 
for the fronts in Flanders Gallipoli Saloniki Egypt 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia passed in safety over 
the sea-lane3 guarded by tne worships of the 
Rising Sun Yet the ink had hardly dried on the 
Washington treaties when the faithful and tried 
ally of Great Britain was transformed into an 
imaginary enemy against whom it became urgently 
necessary to construct the moat powerful naval 
base m Asia 1 

The Philippines stand as a buffer between Japan 
and the British possessions m India, Malay and 
the Pacific a guaranty that so long as they 
remain under American protection their neutrality 
must be respected Independence witnout the 
K?~iM a Pentous position. 

Should the United States withdraw her guaranty 
ly conceding independence to the Filipinos the 
straegc situation in the Paafio would at once 
far more dangerous 
to world peaco than the squabbles of Europe. Tho 
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Philippines are the key3 to world empire. I! 

J obsession of there leys ever passes out of the 
inds of the United States, they will be taken 
over and retained by some other Power who will 
know how to nse them for its own profit 

The future of the Philippines is uncertain, 
Great Bn tain cannot afford to take dunces 
Neither can Japan contemplate with unconcern any 
further extension of European influence in Far 
Eastern raters. Within casv steaming distance 
of Mindanao and the Suln Group— or any one of 
the thousand Philippine islands suitable as sub- 
marine bases — lies the Rubber Empire of the world 
a source of unlimited wealth upon which Great 
Britain is now drawing and will continue to draw 
to pay her debts to the United States Eliminating 
the bogey ol an Asiatic menace to Australia or 
India, there immensely nth possessions must be 
ad^uately protected against any possiblo con 
ti agency. 

For propaganda purposes it suits Britain a book 
to encourage the belief that Singapore is aimed at 
Japan. Common sense 'will tell us however that 
os long as the war debt remains a subject of recur 
rent controversy Singapore is just as logically 
aimed at the country which might covet and profit 
by seizing her Rubber Empire. On the other hand 
the uncertainty of American permanence id the 
Philippines forces Great Britain to prepare against 
the contingency of Filipino independence- Srnga 
pore automatical! v supersedes Gibraltar as the key 
to her Asiatic and Pacific empires 

Add to the British naval quota the present and 
future Australian tonnage, every ship placed in 
commission by the Indian Government throw in 
the fortifications at Singapore the huge Jamshedpur 
Steel Works— the key of British Imperial defense 
in Asia,— and Americans will begin to realize that 
if Japan is not to be eliminated as a first-class 
Power and her intlnence in Asia underaunded her 
Government must make every sacrifice to maintain 
m a high state of preparedness and efficiency the 
fall naval quota assigned to her under the Wash- 
ington treaties. 

By dint of subsidies the Indian Government is 
developing the greatest steel works in Asia. If 
Urn subsidy be withdrawn the Indian Army Board 
will operate and maintain its own steel plant from 
it s own funds Protected by the subsidy the 
Indian iron and steel makers have raptnred the 
Japanese pig iron market, compelling the Japanese 
manufacturer to contribute to the cost of creating 
a military weapon designed in part for their 
undoing Bv the time the Singapore Base is com- 
pleted the Jamshedpur Steel Works will be placed 
i on a permanent and profitable working basis An 
Indian navy will be in the process of development 
outside tbe restrictions of the Washington treaties 
and patrolling the waters between Singapore and 
Suez 


A Black Man s Protest 
The speech of Lamine Siogbor, Negro 
Delegele from Central Africa at the Congress 
o! Oppressed Nationalities held at Brussels 
la^t February, has appeared in L'lndepen- 
dance Beige of Brussels Extracts from it 
are given below 


Permit me to dwell a moment, by way of in- 
troduction, upon the word colonization ’ What 
does it mean 9 It means usurping the right of a 
nation to direct its own destinies Any nation that 
is deprived of that right is, in the strict meaning 
of tho word, a colonj I will quote to you some 
passages from a report made by a former colonial 
aJmmistrator of trance and published in several 
newspapers of that country It relates to typical 
colonial abuses. 

I accuse M. Hutm who wa3 at that tune a 
colonel and 19 now a general and a commander of 
the Legion of Honor for having ordered the looting 
of the (fading station at Molenga and of having 
shared tho loot A list of stolen articles follows 
— caocs of jam for his personal use pictures, a 
shotgun a Browning high priced cloth and so on. 
The author of the report continues I accuse the 
Assistant Chief of the post at Bania of' having 
brought before him a chief of the Sana tnbe, who 
refused to tell him where certain Mauser ntles, 
captured by his men from the German desertere 
w ere hidden Ho first caused the chief s hand to 
be crushed in an iron copying press. Ho then had 
him flogged with lashes containing bita of steel, 
and. after honey had been rubbed upon fus wounds 
expo ed him in tho sun to bo stung by bees* 

'V ho 13 there that does not shudder with horror 
at the thought that Frenchmen in the twentieth 
century still commit atrocities that would shame 
the worst barbarism of the Middle Ages 9 

It 19 true that you can no longer sell a Negro 
to a white mao or a Chinaman or even to another 
Negro But it is a familiar sight to see one im- 
perialist Power sell a whole Negro nation to 
another imperialist Power What did I ranee actual- 
ly do with the CoDgo in 1912? She 6iraply turned 
a great territory there over to Germany Did she 
ask the people of tho country if they wanted to 
belong to the Germans ? Some French politicians 
wnte in their press that their West Indian Negroes are 
beginning to demand too many privileges, and that 
it would bo better to sell them to America and get 
something out of them It is a lie that slavery has 
been abolished It has only been modernized 

i ou saw during the war bow every Negro who 
could b© caught was put into the army, to be 
taken away- and billed. So many were forced to 
serve that tho French governors m Africa began 
to protest, fearing that the natives would rebel 
But since cannon fodder roust be had at any cost, 
France found a tractable Negro heaped honors 
upon him called him Commissioner-General repre- 
senting the h rench Republic m Africa’, gave him 
an escort of French officers and of Negroes decked 
put in gorgeous uniforms and sent him ba_b to 
his native land There he was received with the 
most exalted honors. French administrators and 
colonial governors greeted him bands of music 
welcomed him soldiers presented arms to him 
So thi3 Negro managed to get eighty thousand 
more men to add to the half million already fi ht. 
mg m France 

Ah. you Chinaman among my auditors hero T 
embrace you as comrades lou are setting a grand 
example of revolt for .all the oppressed colomid 
peoples I only hope that they will catch them 
spiral ion from you 

French irareriahsts I gay have sent Nc-wo 
troops to Indo China to shoot down the natives^ 
that country in case they rebel against F^ndi 
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nnnressinn TW loll these trooi)3 that they are of ly a difficult prob em and it 13 not too much to 
a different race from tho people whom they are say that the difficulties of tho situation have 
ordered to Ml m rase the latter venture to revolt wduced us in a somewhat Anslo baxon spmt to 
against thpir so-called Mother Country Comrades shelve tho question for manv vcars la the Indian 
th1 n NeSf race has slept too lS?JJut beware Civil Medical Forestry and ^neenns Services 
they who have slept lone and soundly when they Indians have been admitted on the same terms as 
once awaken will not fall asleep again i _ } Europeans and m certain phases of this work. 

Now let ua see how this Mother Country 1 they have shown a brilliant apti ude. In the Army 
rewards the services of the black soldiers who however though tho martial classes are in many 
have been wounded in her defense, the men who ways more readily agreeable to the British military 
have been crippled by the bullets of pretended officer than any others wo have never been aom 
enemies and can no longer labor to support them to give them any share m the higher pO r^ 0113 
selves They are treated very differently from the Has this been from a want of understanding or 
French wounded who fought shoulder to shoulder have there been other causes ? I venture to , thine 
with them on the battlefield and in defense as we that to a certain extent we must accept the blame, 
are told of the same Mother Country I will ate because we have not tried until lately to taco 


to you onlv two examples Here is a wound°d 
French soldier graded with ninefyper cent disabi 
hty — that is in the second class He has one child 
The French Government grants him a pension of 
GS88 francs a year Here on the other hand is a 
Negro soldier of the same class married the father 
of one child wounded in the same way wonnded 
i the same army also graded with ninety per cent 


the difficulties which surrounded the matter 


Rabindranath on the Chinese Expedition 
The following views of Rabindranath 


disability He receives 620 fcan s. Then take a Tagore on the Chinese expedition has appear 
war Cripple with one hundred per cent disability e d in Unity of Chicago — 
that is to say he cannot move himself he must T , , c , , .. _ en u l( v.f of 

be carried wherever he goes If he is a white _ I have always felt very keenly on the subje 

Frenchman lie receives 15 390 francs a year if China and have never faded to expres •, 

he w a Negro he gets only 1800 francs condemnation of the policy that is being ®wgg 

When we are needed to be slaughtered or to there t present expedition of the Eug«s» 
perform heavy labor we are frenchman But when against China is a crime against humanity 

it comes to giving us our nght we are no longer to ,P ur utter shame India is being used as a pawn 


in tho game 

The prepetrators of this tyranny that is 
havoc in China always keep teemselves bemna 
while the Indians who are being used as toois 
in carry mg out their nefarious designs have 
come m direct contact with the Chinese people. 
The result is that all their resentment and hatreu 
are directed against the Indians so much so tnaw 
they call us demons It is not an unfamiliar signs 
in China to sea the Indian policeman pulling me 
Chinese by the haw and kicking him down tor nu 
apparent reasons What wonder is there that we 
average stature of American born boys of should ba characterized by that title! 1 -^ZTt 
Auer 1 can born parents has been rncreas.ng &2"hf^CbS£ KSllt 
increases in the stature of children (average dealing disfigures the fair breast of our neighbour 
Height lor age; as shown in some recent senes of the China who once treasured within her beari 
observations may be duo to taller ancestry or to the foot prints of Buddha the China of I Tsins, 
more comfortable economic class But between and Hnen Tsang 

iwo homogeneous groups an increase may also be This is the tragedy of the present helpless 
n eT ca , uSes measurement in tho morning plight of India. Enslaved as we are to out" 
the afternoon measurement m a utter shame we are be ng used as instruments 
moDin ot the year when seasonal growth is more for forging fetters for other people In A 
rapiu _ “Cement (random sampling) progress m crusade against justico freedom and morality 


Frenchmen— we are Negroes 


American Boys Taller than their 
Criandsires 

WritiDg in Hie Journal of the Amencan 
Medical Association (Chicago) Dr Horace 
Gray of Chicago says that two inches in 
half a century is the rate at which the 


control of various infantile diseases that retard 
growth knowledge ot vitamins sunlight, and 


where the English are the aggressors India is 
being dragged into the field against her own will 


consequent better nurture Tins It is a loathsome insult to our manhood, and to 


paper however is concerned not with the cause, 
out with the phenomenon 


Indiamsation of the Army 

Lieutenant General Sir George MncMuan 
writes in 37 c Asiatic Renew — « 


add to tins tlie columny and condemnation which 
should i istly go over to our masters wholly faff 
to our share 

And what has India to gam by allowing 6ndi 
a higo waste of money and manpower? By 
fighting for a cause which is so disr putable, her 
6ons cannot claim to bo recognized as heroes, 
nor does it help her in the least to shako off the 
yoke of foreign domination that sits heavy upon 
her That is why India is regarded by other 
Asiatic rowers as a menace to ‘heir freedom Th® 
vast resources at her disposal are the very ground 
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of their apprehension and so long as the disposal 
of these resources lies beyond her own control 
they will be always looking upon her with an 
eye of suspicion ana sneer 

The result is that mdia is fast losing that 
respect which was only hers as the greatest 
spiritual ambassador in Asia It is she who has 
for ages supplied the spiritual nourishment to 
China and other Asiatic countries and sent oat 
emissaries to preach the gosp’l of love and unity 
But in the hour of Chinas peril the fallen people 
of India now go there as the harbinger of political 
repression the age-long affinity that tradition has 
built up at once crumble down to pieces Can 
anything be more deplorable ? 

We are being repeatedly reminded by the 
British statesmen that England is fighttng on the 
defensive in China. But who gave the offence 
may I ask ? Who attempted to thrust omum 
down the throat of the whole population of China 
at the point of the bayonet and penalized their 
noncompliance by taking possession of their 
country ? Why was Hong Kong wrested away 
from the Chinese people hy force ? It was Chinas 
weakness that made Her submit at that time and 
if a jxnverful China now demands the restoration 
of what mas onco her own surely a long 
possession by force cannot be urged by the 
English as a justification for retaining an ill got 
ten property It was the English who took up 
the original offensive and they should not no v 
take shelter under the false cry of a defensive 

S mpaign It is China that is really on the 
fensive. 

Let the English indulge in the free exercise of 
their arbitrary will within India, but let them 
not compel u 3 to participate in the colossal enme 
against humanity in China. L°t them desist from 
the unholy exploitation of the helptessness of a 
people in order to rob other peop es of their 
heritage. Let lose yonr engine of law and order 
to work with unabated yigour but for God s sake 
leave us alone to drink the cup of our humiliation 
withm the four corners of this land and not 
make an exhibition of it before the world. 

war cloids hover to-day over the sky of 
humanity The cry resounds in the West and 
Asia doth prepare weapons in her armnuncs of 
which the target is to be the heart of Europe 
and ne ta are being built on the shore-, of the 
Picifio for the ravening vulluro-ship 3 of Eogland 
True Japan of the farthg.t East is already awake 
China in her turn is being roused at the so and 
of robbers b-eaking through her walls. It may ba 
that this g gantic nation will be able to shake off 
the weakness of reoea ed blood lettuu, and of the 
fumes of opium and b come s°lf-con»c ou 3 . And 
of course those who hava been engaged in rifirng 
her pockets will be bound to look on this as a 
menace to Europe 


of Baltimore US A for ilay has given 
extracts from soma Indian journals on the 
same subject the first betng from this Rcuew 
with tho following prefatory words — 

Since there 13 no subject at the mm ’at oa 
wh ch skepticism 13 better jiiitifiei tuna the 
wilting acceptation by the people of lain of 
British use of la Han soldiers in China We give 
the following very illuminating comments from 
the Indian press 

The American paper observes in con 
elusion — 

Britain s use of Indian troops by force majeure 
is merely a part of the accustomed technique 
of imperialism The belief by the outside world 
that India willingly submits to this condition is 
however an e ror which should not be allowed to 
prevail 


Coerce or Convince’ 

We read in the same journal — 

In his recent address to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly the Viceroy Lard Irwin said 

T/mss anxious to see constitutional advance 
must either coerce poo liawn or conn nee it Par 
hamenl wiU not be coerced 

As several papers in India have noted Lord 
Irwin does not appear quite to understand the 
h story of British institutions and of tho British 
Empire 

Th^re is little evidence m tho past ta indicate 
that British rnle demestic or imperial has at any 
tim“ been convinced without coercion Even the 
6 uirragista gamed their point by methods of 
coercion. Tnere have been indeed political wntera 
who have exalted this fact in English constitutional 
development declaring that every right the m 
div dual now enjoys having been won by force 
or the show of force, it has more validity than 
the rights given to the citizens of such democracies 
a 3 France and tho United States. 

Lord Irwin does lcsj than justice to his nation 
Always it has given way only when coerced and 
never has a wider range of coercion encircled it 
It is coerced today by the moral strength of 
Gandhi. It is coerced by the astuteness and 
diplomacy of Soviet KU3sia. It is coerced by the 
Kuom a tang armto 3 . It is coerced by the economic 
boycott increasingly app led to it It ja coerced 
by American financial supremacy 

Even m the country houses Englishmen are 
slowly b mg convinced that the day for their 
predatory activities 13 beginning to pass DesDite 
Lora Irwin coercion and coercion 


British Use of Indian Soldiers in 
China 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Not due 
to League of Nations Influence 


Rabindranath ha 3 voiced India s con 
damnation of the Chinese expedition and of 
Britain s Usa of Indian soldiers in China in 
his own matchless vriv The Hodcrn IForW 


iV. Samaclar lor March ha, reproduced 
ao arl.de from Ant, slu„ n Bc p(irkr olllJ 
JJorijiilas Fntni, January, 19 >7 «h.ch 
briefly nam.es the hi.lory of that me SS 
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As we have pointed out more than once the 
League o£ "Nations had nothing whatever to 
do with it, directly or indirectly though 
Sir William Vincent gave the League credit 
for it Anh slavery Reporter and Aborigines 
Friend writes — 

We have received an interesting note from the 
Nepal Anti Slavery Office briefly reviewing the 
work of the Maharaja It appears from this that 
for a century the ultimate abolition of slayerv has 
been in the muds ol the Adm mstratiou ol Nepal 
and some sort of legislation has been passed 
from time to time but it remained to all intents 
and purposes a dead letter as a result of the 
deep rooted character of the institution and the 
proslaverv sympathies of the population The 
present Maharaja determined to carry the matter 
further While fully aware of 'he difficulties he 
has deeply impressed with the abuses and excesses 
inseparable from the institution of slavery As a 
begun ng u order to ascertain full particulars of 
the slave population he instituted a census in 1911 
and again in 1921 and a general register was 
formed, which became the basis ef the work of the 
subsequent emancipation The laws on the sub 
ject of slavery were caret illy collected sifted and 
arranged and then His Highness determined to 
appeal to the people and made his great speech of 
November 1924 at the same time announcing that 
he himself would make a gift of 14 lakhs of rupees 
to meet the requisite compensation money and 
v, oukl provide more if necessary This courageous 
policy met with au encouraging response and by 
an overwhelming majority the slave-owners 
declared m favour of total abolition 


Changing Values in India 

Vox Studentiuni 


Again the subconscious bat effective feeling which 
has somehow lurked in the Indian mind that 
woman cannot be trusted that her nature is 
deceitful affects but little the university student 
of to-day The men recognise her 33 a being 
endowed with moral discernment even as they 


Indian Students m Europe 
According to P R Bhamclia writing m 
Ihe Indus — 

Japanese and Chinese students speaking to equip 
themselves to grapple with the problems of their 
respective countries are found generally spread all 
over Europe, not necessarily conflaing their studies 
at any one single place but wondering from um 
verity to university training themselves under the 
most competent teachers whether in England 
h ranee Germany Denmark or elsewhere And 
recently the Government of Afghanistan has 
encouiaged its students to do the same There is 
no good reason why Indian students should not 
follow this method instead of flocking almost 
exclusively to Oxford Cambridge Lo don or 
Edinburgh Hitherto very few of us have ventured 
to try h reach or German universities 

Surely the young Indian trying to loarn all 
about the co-operative movement at the London 
School of Economics or Forestry at Oxford is an 
unconscious humorist ' It does not seem to occur 
to him that for the first, he ought to go to Denmark 
and foe the second he ought to go to France or 
Germany 1 

The writer says he is not concerned with 
those who go to Englaud to qualify for good 


R. F llaccune writes in 
of Geneva — 

The number of University students cannot be 
very much more than 100 000 The influence of 
the literati however is very great 

If there 13 one factor that affects the develop- 
ment of the Indian people to-day more than 
another that factor is Poverty— not a low standard 
of comCot, but want of food and clothing 
Hundreds of men come out of the Universities 
esery year only to add to the numb°r of the 

unemployed The last days of the average Indian — - r -- *»«• » 

students university career arc shadowed by the negroes and diplomas as smji 

fear not of economic insecurity tut of urlual “en be treated as mere incidentals 
starvation in the immediate future. Some people "* “ * 

who have been in India might cons der this an 
overstatement. They liavo seen Indian students 
of just one set and they do not know 

If the present-day student in India has any 
rel^ioust cult at all it is, broadly speaking the 
i of HIE* 1 ^generation His est mate of the 
values of life is m fact changing He hi, for in 
stance learned I to grasp the real worth of human 
personality \\haiever h» practice as a member 
u a y? mmu , T J ty ho docs not th J m ich of caste. 

" a accident of .Itrth. The days 


We address ourselves to the young Indians 
who come oat here as seekers, as learners Their 
first care is we presume to make the best use 
of their time and opportunities here if they go 
home well equipped they will find enough to do 
to occupy their whole lives they can create jobs 
for themselves We ought to study the methods of 
the Japanese student who comes to Europe not to 
collect degrees and diplomas but to sit and learn 
at the feet of the great I uropean gurus and like a 
true scholar wanders from one place of learn og 
to another seeing an.l tas ng of the best that 
Europe has to give. Not that we have any quarrel 
A ~~ ~ A let 


Our persent object is to draw the attention 
of out students to the fact that all the great 
Continental universities afford fine opportunities 
for st idy and research and to urge them to 
take the fullest advantage of these opportunities 
for specializ'd studies and to tho endeavour that 
is being made o establish an international univ^r 
sty centre at montpcllier in the South of 
i ranee. 


Hejoftcn calls it “ , 

are numbered m India : 
prevent u p versitj student will be respon 
in no small mcasuxe. 


title for »u exua t 


Justice for Kenya Indian 
Wo Tend m tho London Indian — 

British Settlers demand supreme control of 
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Kenya Council They are only ten thoosond in all 
while there are forty thousand Indians and Asia 
tics and about three million Africans Still they 
demand an absolute majority over al. other groups. 
This will mean total degradation of Indians resi 
dent in Kenya Seo what Mr Churchill S3ys about 
Indian achievement in Kenya — _ 

The Indian was here long before the first British 
official He may point to as many generations of 
useful industry on the coast and in land as the white 
settlers can count years of residence. Is it possible 
lot any Gjvernmenl with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man to embark 
noon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the native 
of India from regions m which he has established 
himself under every security of publ c faith ? 

It is the Tory Government that is breaking 
faith with tl o Indiana and shall we apply the 
description of Churchill to their action ? 

In VJZA we were ’pincsised that there w<yaVd he 
no segregaton of Indians in township and rcoiden 
tial areas. But this year 21 plo*s in the town of 
Mombasa are to bo «oli to Europeans only the 
Indians not be ng allowed to buy That 13 the way 
this Government is keeping its promises. 

See Dr Norman Leys book on Kenya for 
what the Indian ha3 done for the African popula 
turn The Indian la prepared to stand comparison 
with any other nationality for the uplift work that 
is being carried out Yet under the name of civui 
zation he is being unjustly dealt with 

A deputation has come from Kenya to London 
to plaiA the matter before the Colonial Secretary 
but he refuses to see them and asks tb p m to see 
the Governor with whom the matter has been 
discussed several braes without any effect 

Kenya was called by Sir John Kirk as India s 
America meaning that it was an Indian colony 
in everv respect Indian laws were introduced 
m the country and Indian currency was ruling 
till 19^2 when the new dangerous doctrine of 
European vested interests being paramount was 
first mooted Since then the treatment cf Indians 
has been that of squeezing them out of the colony 
and capturing it fox British capitalists for expfoi 
ting the African 

India looks to British laboar to help them to 
retain their hard won achievements of centuries 

For Indians Desiring American Education 
Wo read in The Hmdustanee Student 
(500 Riverside Drive New York City N Y 
II .9 j y ) — 

For dejuled information about American educa- 
tional institutions consult the Secretaries of 
following organizations American Academies 
Club Jehangir Wadia Bldg 1st Moor Esplanade 
Koad loit, Bombay The American Club. 121 
Hplanado Road Calcutta The Indian Students 
Union 221 Gower Street. \V C I London 
Foglaud Association des Hindus de Pans, 17 
Rue do Sommerard Paris V trance Verem der 
Inder in Zentral Eero pa L. V„ Kneabeek Str 8-9 
Berlin Germany Al«o consult American Express 
Company s offices. Copies of the booklet £du 
cation in the United States of America are avail 
able for reference in abovv places 


‘Kaisou Detre of Tagore Society ’ in 
Japan 

Countoss Hetaxa promoter of the Tagore 
Society in Japan writes thus in part m 
The Young East of Tokyo — 

The society of the Friends of Tagore is being 
formed bj us m answer to his appeal to the Far 
Eastern peoples in which he said that closer 
union of thought is necessary foe the nations 
which have started their civilisation from a common 
source. A highly developed system of philosophy 
rel gion and knowledge of nature more extant, 
more transcendental than science of mere material 
facts has been transmitted m common to the 
sages of several nations of the Far East from 
remotest antiquity The conditions and circums 
stances of each of these nations were different, 
therefore the characters of their culture varied 
but the foundation vus one Now China, India 
Corea and Japan are like branches of the same 
tree but the trunk which bears them is one During 
centuries these nations have been mlfrequent inter- 
course and have kept their civilisation alive and 
thriving 

Our Society differs widely from the Pan Asiatic 
one becanse we do not 6tudy the ideals of the 
West Asiatic group of nations as being utterly 
different from the East Asiatic one Besides our 
aim is qmte opposite, for politics are banished 
from our Society Politics change, being based on 
personal or party interest and nothing is so 
shallow as politics 

Therefore, our Society leaves oat politics and 
concerns itself with the ideal and moral standard 
cf the East Asiatic peoples For this purpose it 
is vital to concentrate once more on that ancient 
wisdom which has been the pitll and marrow of 
their life, and then alter having consolidated that 
acquirement as a national treasure receive from 
the West what is congenial to their own nature 
not blindly imitating but appreciating criticising 
choosing freely and rejecting what might make 
them weak and false to themselves, 

how the moment has come for the Eastern 
nations that partook in the past of the same 
civilisation to loin together in order to strengthen 
the intellectual and moral tenets which were their 
common bond, so as to meet foreign influx m a 
clear independent broad spirit w th a friendly 
heart for only the strong can be really friendly 
Now the man has eoire whom we can take for 
our model Tagore the great Master of the FAgf 
and to-day the greatest poet of the world. A 
Westerner said to me In future they will speak 
of Tag cue as of Homer and study Bengali as 
we study Greek to read him in the original 
True Generally while great men are alive few 
persons understand their real value Later from 
a distance humanity sees better Let us not 
comm t this error let us appreciate him and 
follow his sunny figure while ho is still with us 
Tagore is aa idealist but at the same time a 
positive and practical mind who has asserted 
himself by the creation of such useful institutions 
as his agricultural schools farms and gardens at 
Santmiketan his University at Bolpur Standing 
on the solid basis of truth revealed to his ancient 
fatherland, be receives all that is just and good 


13 
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m the foreign countries not losing his Ilmdu member, 1 L ilenn Robert, •konoted crnnitul 
originality, and opening before his steps tho h-uto a«?cr provoked further discuss 10a by smirking 
of European peojW The union of Last and \lcat that while ho had met many soullCa 3 men, he 
is possible, but it must be a union on equal level hid n-ncr jet appeared tor a soullcs 3 animal 
in the independent sp nt of Tigore. Tagore is no Iho discussion finally nuched so aaicaWo and 
dreamer Ilia feeling of eternal truth is based on dignified a conclusion that Hornier, the Academy s 
transcendantal reality. U13 lovo of life pervades permanent secretary, called for a vote upon tho 
his being with tho sense of tho iDinne, and pours question Do animals have memory ( ilcmotre ) 
itself down on all tho phenomena of carthlj and incident ally, souls * Tho thirteen Immortals, 
existence. In nature, in exterior things, lie sees voting 8 to 0 dcculcd affirmatively 

tho link of tho living Universe and this tills his . 

soul ■with an ever renew cd ioy 1 don f know 
ono author in whose work the word joy comc 3 
again and again so often All ancient Eastern 
philosophy is resumed in Tagores short philosophi- 
cal work, Sadhana, therefore our society will 
specially promote tho study of this book 

To finish thi 3 exposmon lot mo say oneo more 
that our aim lies in drawing nearer to each other 
in a bond of brotherly lovo, to safeguard what 13 
beautiful in ancient culture and to walk into a 
larger future under tho guidance of that great, 
radiant, loving genius our Oriental teacher and 
poet Tagore. 


Sickness Insurance and Health 

Professor 0 . Longa, Chiof Iarpcctor ol 
Labour, Rome concludes his arftclo on tho 
placo of sickness insurance in tho national 
health system in International Labour 
Itcueio thus — 

Tho object of benefits in kind as applied to 
accident insuranco differs considerably from that 
which they liavo in relation to sicknesj, and in- 
validity insurance In tho former case, tho principal 
task to l*o fulfilled 13 one of preservation and 
reconstruction which ceases with tho individual 
in Iho latter tho therapeutic function is associated 
with that of prophylaxis, present or futnre. and 


Journalism in Italy 

According to The Inauncr of London — rr . ; — . — , — — 

rp. „ m Ttalv provision is nude for prevention of tho spread of 

tha?tho ffireahst mKo of thi i® SE83 ?L ‘SSUftS*? °f ,£• 

faith The National lacist Syndicate of Journalists 


ha 3 issued an official communique which definitely 
oxclndes from the ranks of journalism more than 
100 journalists some of whom have had under 


present generation and for tho creation of more 
favourallo conditions of existence for tlioso to 
coma Thus not only tho individual but society 
as a whoio benefits by it 

In view of this diversity of function, it might 


ol them to rat™ m . tur rogtb o vtag the ^dJI?!SJSL^ , Si5p "™aV“S.r- 
' 1 acist regime are in thojaatureof social welfare ihstitubons 

... „ ,vnto articles ?. nd .^ 3 . ; 

requiring any political responsibility” 


Have Animals Souls ? French 
Academy so Decides” 

Grace Knoche writes in The Thcosophical 
Path — 


mSsts 0 ' ,’hrao ‘“ffijEo totflSt riiime •“S 0 are ", 01 S0CIIU " cirare thstitutions 

is ffiuil tull oot bopSSt&l to jsnto articles Idi'f S 

reqoinag an, political respopsihlllty So aShor P s opattop m v°e!v ofthll dttepco S 

the aim of sickness insurance (the scopoot which 
13 not alone the restoration of the health of insured 
pereons bat also the preservation of their physical 
well being and that of tho whole community) the 
organisation of the medical service should bo 
regarded os a matter of much greater importance 
.and should bo rendered entirely independent of 
"Z' ,, , , , , , t, the administrative service. Moreover, i» is felt 

Thus the headlines of an Associated Press that the following conditions are requisite for the 

despatch from Pans anent the recent affirmative efficient functioning of the medical service, both 

vote of the french Academy on this question at a from the therapeutic and from the hvciemc oomfs 

meeting of thirteen members. of view v 

The official report of this meeting is not before fa) That assistance be made available for the 
us but several press-despatches are From these greatest possible number of insured reran™ both 
it appears that the question came up rather un manual and intellectual workers and for all the 
expectedly in the course of the Academy s classic members of their families living with or supported 
(and never finished ) task of revising the French by them suppurieu 

dictionary Memotre became the crucial word ft) That limits of benefit laid down for the 
its consideration elmting the remark from Minister purpose of repairing physical injury and for pr£ 

of Justice Baithou that (as translated in the Dhvianhfl assistance be miifo rLi^T 

despatches) human beings alone possess memory 
( Memoirs ) therefore the word itself applies to 
the human race alone.’ 

Among those present weie Marshals Joffre and 


pbylactic assistance be made as broad as possible 
,' c ) That the needs of pregnant women mothers 
and children of all ages receive special considers 
bon 

In the present writer’s opinion, sickness msor 


?^ teS 0 ted the statement because ance established on these hnef’mayl become^a 
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object , and may also contribute to a remarkable 
extent to the improvement of public health. 


“Science Knows No Country 
Arthur Do C Sowcrby writes in the China 
Journal 

That science knows no country and knowledge 
is international are facts which we would have 
thought had been universally accepted throughout 
the tweuUeth century world That the people of 
any nation laying claim to culture could be 60 
backward or behind the times as to think that 
they could maintain a corner id any branch of 
human knowledge or retain tho sole right to 

S scute any particular lme of investigation is 
to believe. \et from Peking comes the 
nstoundmg news that certain scientific organiza 
tions there have formed an association to fight 
the efforts of various foreign smenUfic expeditions 
to search for remains of ancient man and other 
treasures of geological and archaeological interest 
in different parts of China. It is held that Chinese 
ancient relics and treasures should be explored 
only by the Chinese people themselves Particular 
exception appears to havo been taken to the 
recent expeditions of the American Museum of 
£ at oral History into Mongolia and the proposed 
Swedish expedition under Dr Sven Uedm into 
■North western Ctina and Turkestan Some of the 
members of the association havo even gone so 
far as to demand the return to China of the one 
million year old dinosaur eggs” discovered by Dr 
K. C Andrews and party m Mongolia and taken 
to America. 

In so far as this movement aims at retaining in 
J-n na valuable archaeological relics and actual 
treasures of a bjgon* age we feel a considerable 
ampnut of sympathy with it but to attempt to 
forbid fore gn scientists from carrying out geologi 
i. . archaeological explorations on tho ground 
that this should be left for Chinese to do is carry- 
ing tbs principle of "China for the Chinese to a 
point bordering oa the ridiculous and it peisistcd 
in will make Chinese scuutists the laughing stock 
of the v. oi Id, and place them outside the pale of 
modern science 


Chinese Women and the Struggle 
for Freedom 

Wo read in the China Wcelly Renew — 

, Sixteen 1 ears ago whin Dr Sun laf sen esta 
Wished his provisional government at Nanking a 


delegation of sixty Chinese women hobbled down 
the long street leading to tho assembly building, 
hobbled along oa their bound feet signifying cen- 
turies of oppression, to the assemt ly building 
and petitioned for the right to vote This delega- 
tion received little attention at that tune, but those 
Chinese women who gathered in the ante-room 
of tho parliamentary building in Nanking sixteen 
sears ago and interviewed Dr C T Wang started 
something which has lived to this day and which 
has grown with ever increasing intensity to the 
present 

trom that scene in Nanking or a decade and a 
half ago, we jump to present day Hankow the so- 
called seat of radicalism m China and we find a3 
pictured herew ith a women’s Battalion, composed 
of very capable Chinese females who are actually 
helping in the revolutionary movement No longer 
da these Chinese women hobble about on bound 
feet They have normal feet and they wear the 
same kind of military uniform that their brothers 
wear and they carry very business like revol- 
vers and if we would believe all of the stones 
which are being circulated they know how to use 
their weapons It has been reported that these 
women, or at least some of them, have actually 
been id tho front lines of battle, but this has not 
been substantiated Usually they have been used 
as strike pickets couuers red Cross relief first 
sid behind the battle lines and so on 


The Arcos Raid 

Tho Now Republic observes — 

Tho British government's police raid on the 
premises of the Russian trade delegation and co- 
operative societies is an amazing incident Sir 
William Joynson Ilicks the Home Secretary who 
appears to have been personally responsible for 
the action asserts that the government was in 
searth of a musiog state document of importance. 
It wa3 not lecovercd He declares that it was 
burned by the Russians after the raid had started, 
while the Soviet representatives insist that it was 
never in their possession and that they know 
nothmg'abont it As a result of the incident feel- 
ing against Great Britain is running high m Russia 
Mas3 meetings of protest have been held in city- 
after citj and the British government has felt it 
dcc° 3 ary to warn its citizens not to travel by tho 
Tjans-Sibenan Railway until the present inflamed 
state of public feel ng has moderated The affair 
is certain to react unfavorably upon English trade 
with the USSR, which amounts at present to 
about $65 000 000 a year 
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By RAMA NAN DA CHATTER JliE 


M' 


R Edward Thompson has written a second any leisure, I would devote it rather to 
bookontho Poet Tagore, named “Rabindra- reading and re reading tbo Poet’s prose and 
nath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist” I poetical works than to going through a hoot 
<lo not intend to review it For, if I had on him and his works by Mr Edward 
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Thompson must not bo understood to 
suggest that Mr Thompson does not possess 
sufficient culture and powers of literary 
appreciation and criticism to write on poets 
lives and works What I mean is that the 
respective extents and degrees of his 
knowledge and of his ignorance of the Bengali 
language and literature are such that ho is 
not competent to write on the works of tho 
greatest of Bengali authors 
Let me be precise 

I do not mean that Mr Thompson is absolutely 
ignorant of Bengali For, I presume, he knows 
the Bengali alphabet* can probably consult a 
Bengali to English dictionary, and can form 
some idea of the substance of a piece of 
Bengali prose and poetry with the help of 
such a dictionary and of an educated Bengali 
translator When he was in Bengal some 
years ago he once tried to speak to me id 
B engali but gave up the attempt after 
perpetrating two or three sentences in broken 
Bengali. I believe the teachers of our village 
primary schools possess more knowledge of 
Bengali than he. But as he is superior to them 
in other intellectual attainments he can make 
such a display of his little Bengali as to be 
able to mislead his readers — unintentionally, 
let me hope Nowhere has he frankly 
confessed how little he knows of the languages 
and literature of a country of whose greatest 
author be has set himself up as a judge 
I know that he is lecturer in Bengali 
University of Oxford and have wondered 
whether other lecturers in living languages 
in that and other British universities are 
such marvellous scholars in their subjects as 
Mr Thompson is in Bengali Should that be 
the case which I nope it is not and should 
that fact become known, Oxford would 
certainly be looked down upon with contempt 
by all real oriental scholars 

As if the fact of Mr Thompson s being 
the lecturer m Bengali in a far famed ancient 
university were not sufficient in itself to make 
the gods laugh he states in the preface to his 
book that it wa3 accepted by London 

University as a thesis for their Ph D 
degree * * I wonder who the examiners were 
and what their pretensions to Bengali 

scholarship are. The winning of a London 
doctorate by two or three of my countrymen 
had made me suspect whether that university 
always obtains the services of competent and 
just examiners and whether some of its 
doctorates are not ‘consolation degrees Mr 
Thompson s case strengthens my suspicion 
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Were Mr Thompson to appear at tho Middle 
Vernacular Examination m Bengal, which is 
passed by many of our children before they 
aro in their teens ho would bo sure to be 
‘ ploughed 1 in the paper in Bongali literature 
I will uot bo so unfair to him as to suggest 
that ho should prove his Bengali scholarship 
by passing tho Calcutta University Matricula- 
tion Examination m Bengali , for that would 
bo too stiff for him 

Mr Thompson must havo been desperate- 
ly determined to oxcito tho risibility of the 
gods For ho has solemnly indited the 
following paragraph in his preface 

Milton’s English verso is less than 18 000 
lines Kabindrauath Tagores published verses 
and dramas the subject of the present study 
amount to 1 Oil 000 or their equivalent * Ills 
non dramatic prose la the collected edition 
of his works now in process will be in the 
proporUon to hi3 verse and dramas of seven 
enormous volumes to three. I undertook the appal 
ling task of raiding through his bulky literature, 
becauso I wished to understand the people among 
whom I was living I wrote this book in the 
hope of serving two ra <xs ' (The italics are mine. 
R. ChaUcn ee.) 

It is not impossible that Mr Thompson 
has performed the visual feat of looking at 
all the pages of all the published Bengali 
works of Tagore, though he himself confesses 
that he has not seen many of the books 
listed in his Bibliography But does he moan 
to tell us seriously and expect us to believe 
that he is scholar enough to have studied this 
bulky literature ’ ? Credat Judaeus 

Three facts mentioned in his book, viz 
that ho is lecturer in Bengali rn the 
University of Oxford that his book was accepted 
as a thesis for the Pa D degree by London 
University and that he has read -through 
all Tagore s works has confirmed my belief 
that, so far at least as the vernaculars of 
Britain s dependency of India is concerned 
scholars are born not hade in the British 
Isles Old Vishnu Sharma has told us 
somewhere in his work that people are 
reputed to be strong because of their wealth 
and because of wealth they are considered 
become scholars also (arthad bhaiati panditah ) 
Had he been living now he would have 
ascribed the genesis of the reputation for 
scholarship to political ascendancy also 
Had Mr Thompson to write a book on 
a third rate German or French poet, would 
he have dared to do so with such poor 
knowledge of German or French as he 
possesses of Bengali ? Our humiliation and 
sufferings as a subject people are already too 
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many m various directions But is that any 
reason why our greatest poet should bo made 
to feel that he has been treated, not as a 
member of the world brotherhood of authors, 
but as a member of a subject race and a 
grey haired pupil of the pedagogic Mr 
Thompson ? The tone of the book in many 
passages is ofsnch (nnconciously) supercilious 
patronage as to mate it very irritating 
reading 

The author asserts 

“I bel}eva that no other nation would have 
served India better than my own ha3 done but, 
on the whole they have shown themselves very 
incurious as to its thought and literature Resent 
ment of this neglect has estranged educated 
Indians and 13 a factor o( first rate importance in 
the pre.>ent strained situation. 

This is not the place to discuss what the 
British people have done in and for India 
and whether any other nation could have 
done better But even Mr Thompson will, 
I hope, allow that we the people of India 
know far better than he what we resent 
and what has created ‘the present strained 
situation” I cau tell huu unhesitatingly 
that it is not the “incuriosity of the 
British people as to India s thought and 
literature which is mainly if at all respon 
sible for estranging educated Indians, and 
that, as there is little or no resentment of 
this neglect, it is not a factor of first rate 
or tenth rate importance in the present 
strained situation if it be a factor at all 
Personally, I do not know a single edncated 
Indian who resents this neglect and has been 
estranged by it. What we really resent, I 
need not say 

Mr Thompson says in the preface that he 
has drawn largely on the poet s discussions 
with him Many foot-notes do indeed tell 
ns that the passages quoted are from the 
poet s “conversation with him Did Mr 
Thompson take notes of these conversations 
in the presence of the poet at the time of 
these talks ? If not, how long afterwards did he 
take down the notes ? Did he ever tell the 
poet that he wasdomg so? Did he inform him 
that any of these notes would be published ? 
Did he ever show them to the poet for 
verification before making public use of them ? 
I know that he did not I know that the 
poet does not remember having told Mr 
Thompson many of the things he has re- 
ported It is possible though not at all 
certain or probable that in some instances 
the poet has simply forgotten But is it not 
very probable that in more instances Mr 


Thompsons memory and his preconceptions 
have been to blame i In any case, gentlemanli- 
ness, fairness and the scholars anxiety for 
absolute accuracy, so far a3 that is attainable, 
should have prompted the Reve»end E J 
Thompson to behave in such a way as 
to enable him to answer in the affirmative 
most of the questions I have put above. 

As regards the book having been accepted 
by London University as a the is for their 
Pb D degree, may I ask what sort of 
docnmentation is required by that University 
for doctorate the c es ? Are notes of conver- 
sations taken to be correct and reliable 
without any proof of their accuracy? 

In this article I am not concerned with 
the merits or demerits of the book as a 
whole. I write only of what my eyes fell upon 
in turnmg over its pages. 

Mr Thompson writes page 88, He s°ems 
to have made no direct study of the New 
Testament ’ This is not true The poet has 
read the New Testament, but not the Old 
According to Mr Thompson, Tagore ( Tkakur , 
'Lord ) was a title used by the early British 
officials for any Brahmin m their service 
The poet himself it is to be presumed, knows 
more of the derivation of his family name 
than the Oxford lecturer And it is likely 
too that his knowledge of the history of 
Bengali word meanings is greater than that 
of the author So I merely state the fact that 
the poet has never heard that his lamily 
name became Tbaknr for the reason assigned 
by the author Nor have L Who is Mr 
Thompson s authority ? 


Accordmg to him “Pinli ” the name 
of the Brahmin sub-caste to which 
the poets family belongs, is derived from 
Persian ptr+ah chief minister That is 
wrong, according to my information The 
story goes that an ancestor of the Tagores 
was a high officer of a Musalman chief of 
Jessore named Pir All This ancestor of 
the family was excommunicated by the 
orthodox Hindus of the time bocause he 
had involuntarily allowed the smell of 
some meat dishes prepared for the chief 
to enter his nostrils as according to a 
Sanskrit adage, smelling is half eating Pir All 
is a common Muslim proper name. g ee the 
Bengali dictionaiy by Jna Den dram oh an Das 
the best yet published ' 

About the poet Michael Madhutudaa 
Datta, the author writes 


He keeps an almost 
ana there can be very 


unbounded 
few amor 


popularity 
s Bengal s 
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thousands of annual pnze-gmngs where a hold ho is wrong Ho is equally wroDg 
recitation from his chief poem is not on the when ho jsays that It owes ranch to such 
programme ” 

Every educated Bengali holds tho 
opinion that Michael was a great poet 
But as to recitations from his chief poem, 
the author has been misinformed T have been a 
schoolboy, a college student, a school master, a 
professor, a principal, and a president at 
many annual prize givings But I do not 
remember a single such function at which 
any recitations were given from Michael 
Daring the last four months I have presided 
over two prize gmngs In these, too, the 
recitations were from other authors 

I have said that I am not at present 
concerned with the quality of Mr Thompson's 
woik Nor am I concerned with his opinions of 
the poet’s works Nevertheless as I find that he 
has devoted one whole chapter to tho poet’s 
‘jibandebata doctrine ’ as tho author calls 
it, I wish to say that he has not 
undei6tocd it aright He had better ask 
the poet the reason why, if ho be in the 
hnmble mood to learn 

Mr Thompson holds that in The Home and 
the World Tagore has adapted the scheme of 
Browning’s The 1 ling and the Book But 
the author himself says in another place, 


modern Hindu movements as that of Ram- 
Knshna and Yivehanandi, which inculcates 
the oneues>3 of all religions ’’ Here, too, it 
would liavo been well if ho had stated whero 
tho debt lay by quoting parallel passages 
and c aymgs It is not my point that 
Rabindranath has not been influenced by any 
ancient or contemporary movements or 
teachers or literatures What I insist upon 
is that nobody should run away with a 
preconceived notion or say things which 
cannot be proved Mr Thompson had said 
several such untrue things in his smaller 
book on the Poet, which were pointed out 
m Piabasi Perhaps it is mainly because 
of the elaborate Prabasi roview that he ad nuts 
in his present work that tho earlier one “is 
mistaken in somo reaptets ” 

In more than one passage of his book the 
author tells tho public that after tho poet’s 
* famous success”, with his Gtianjali i winning - 
the Nobel prize, there has been a "complete 
reversal” among Britishers and tho poet has 
been treated “as an exposed charlatan” But he 
has not given his readers any extracts even 
from newspaper reviews of Tagore’s works to 

^ . , , . , , - - . substantiate the truth of theso uncouiplimen- 

Birst hand knowledge of Browning came hte, tary remarks ascribed to the poet’s British 
and even then, I suspect, was confined to the cri tics Meanwhile his British publishers are as 

eager as ever to pnbl sh new works of his- 


short pieces” Moreover The Ring and the 
Book is a sort of grouping together of stories 
of a murder told from different points of view 
whereas in The Home and the World 
the chief characters analyse their own respective 
feelings and moods and the workings of their 
own minds as influenced by various events 
and circumstances I fail to see, therefore, 
how there has been any adaptation here It 
is not necessary for my purpose to discuss 
the point in greater detail 

As regards the play Achalayatan, Mr 
Thompson thinks ‘Its fable was probably 
suggested by The Princess and more remote- 
ly, The Castle of Indolence and The Faerie 
Queen" I know tho poet has not read 
either The Faerie Queen or The Castle of 
Indolence As for The Princess, the poet, 

I know, is unable to perceive the remotest 
resemblance between it and Aehalayatan , nor 
am I The author thinks that this drama- 
tio piece obviously owes something to 
Lhnstanily perhaps more than any other 
I wh Mr Thompson had 
stated definitely where the debt lay I could 
then have disproved his a^eition, as L 


and uew editions of his old works They j( aie 
hard headed men of business, not “tbe 
Poet’s Bengali admirers” Does this show a 
“reversal” ? 

Mr Thompson does not perhaps 111 e that 
the poet is so popular among German- 
speaking peoples Ho says that “reaction will 
come, as elsewhere ’ But durmg my recent 
visit to Germany, Czechoslovakia and Austria, I 
did not find any signs of this predicted 
reaction 

Mr Thompson’s Howlers 

I have no time to compare Mr. Thompson & 
translations of Tagore s poems with their 
originals But I will give seme of bis 
translations of Bengali words, including - 
names of the Poet s works, eta The«e 
deserve to take their place among schoolboy 
howler 5 * 

He translates Ivabiwallas” as ‘poet- 
fellows ’ This is ridiculous. Nabi” means 
‘poet” undoubtedly But in current and collo- 
quial Bengali it means a! c o the veins poems 
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songs, doggerel, improvised by the Bengali 
linprovisatores, who had groat vogue some 
decades ago See Juaneadramohan Das's 
Dictionary They were called “Kabiwallas”, 
that is to say, “makers of Kabis ” Perhaps 
Mr Thompson is not acquainted with any 
such improvised ‘ Rati”. I will gueono here 
Oace at Jara, avillagoin Midnapore.the home 
ot a Zemiodar family, there was a “poetic 
tournament” between two Kabiwallas. Ono 
named Jaga sang first, comparing Jara to 
Brmdabau, to flatter the Zemindar Then up 
rose his rival, and sang — 

ft ortcn * 11 . wtyi citwft i 
win a cstt sftf*. ctW a at* tM*«, 

itt itfftjo, i ywi i— 

<«, iftfi nvfl wfajl ft *1** ? 

“How could you, 0 Jaca, call Jara Golofc 
Brmdahan^ Where is your Shyam Kunda, where 
your Radha Kunda ? Right in front of you ia 
JIanit Kunda tro and sea its radishes there, lou 
are to sing Kolis and take the fee way inaa ge 
in adulation t ’ 

Shyam Knnda and Radha Kuuda are in 
the real Bnndabao. Mamb Knnda is a 
village near Jara noted for its big radishes 
The author translates u ayi tna ’ as 
“nurse” in Loving Conversation of a Keuly 
Wedded Bengali Couple (p 89) Ayi-ma 
means grandmother or great grandmother 
Chaltla bhasa is not “walking language,” 
but current or colloquial language 


Sabdatadia is not “soaud and reality,’' 
but ‘the science of words", or philology 
m one of its blanches 

“Chbutir Pads” (gf3s *T51/is not “Verses m 
Leisure” but “Readings (for bays and girls) for 
Vacation time” The readings arc in prose. 

“Gita pancbashika" does not mean “Five 
Loops of Song”, but a collection of fifty 
songs Just as ‘score” stands for twenty 
collectively, so panchashika stands for fifty 
collectively. The name has nothing to do 
with the Bengali word Shika (fa?!) Mr 
Thompson’s translation must cause uncontroll- 
able laughter among Bengali women , — they 
do not keep songs on SIliLas 1 

“Arupa-rafaaa” is not "The Ugly Gem,” 
but “The Formless Jewel”, meaning the 
Being Who has no form 

Let mo stop here It would be a tire- 
some job to point out all the laughable 
renderings of tbo author 

To be a competent judge of the works 
of any people’s poets, a man’s mind should 
be steeped in their literature as it were 
He should have long breathod its atmosphere, 
and known the associations which cling to 
many of its words, etc But can the author 
of howlers like those to be found in Mr 
Thompson’s book be behoved by any stretch 
of imagination to have equipped himself in 
that manner for his difficult task ? 
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T HE news has been published in some 
papers that Mr B Chakrabarti, Minister in 
charge of Education, Bengal, has drafted 
a primary education bill for introduction in the 
next session of the Bengal Legislative CounciL 
The draft not having been published yet, I 
have not seen it. Its object is said to be 
the extension and improvement of primary 
education It is also said that universal or 
universal and compulsory education will not 
be attempted, but nevertheless new taxation 
will be resorted to for meeting the expendi- 
ture needed for the improvement and exten- 
sion contemplated. , 

Political, economic, social, moral, edu- 


cational, sanitary, agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and all other kinds of progress' 
are interdependent , and many, if not most 
of these divisions overlap But in this note 
I shall deal only with primary education I 
need not discuss whether without education 
any advance along any lino can be made Some 
education, I take it, is necessary for advance and 
improvement in any direction And for an 
entire nation the easiest and surest means of 
imparting education is literacy Therefore 
we have to consider the ways and means of' 
making the entire population of Bengal 
above tho age of 5, literate. b ' 

This cannot bo done at once Those old 
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standards of life atso markedly differed a circums- 
tance that Bhould not l*o lost sight of The whites 
havo incurred Bacrilico to maintain Uieir 
higher standatds and aro afraid cf the huger num- 
ber of Indiana in their mi 1st who havo coraparaUvo- 
ly a far lower standard and who are numerically 
superior those who seek an honourable solution 


a legislative Colour Bar Act all having the objec- 
tive to keep the Indian aad Native down for 
ever, without affording them an opportunity fo 
raise their head above the water level aad yet 
tho white racc3 shout that the ladiaa is a 
mennaco to the country which Sir Sastn and his 

... colleagues who were ostensibly our leaders ana 

of*iho Indian problem m South Afnca must spokesmen accep'ed the3© 03»ovenUion3 for its 
give due weight to these facts Afraid of being face value . . . 

swamped by Indians ‘heir reduction to a After doing all these and similar vandalism in 
managciMo compass wa3 lhu3 deemed Eeee 03 ary to the namo of the , maintenance of Western pvilt 
tho maintenance of tho Standard of tho Whites’ sation and for upholding their higher standard , 
Mr Sastn and his brother Islamic and European and after exhausting all their ingenuity, subtlety, 
Colleagues came all the way Irora India, at the skill and pover to deter other races from raising 
exponso of the poor Indian taxpayers with a to a higher standard of living it is simple amazing 
viow to elbow the Indian out and proclaim to to hear from the bp of an outstanding Indian or 

the world that aa a race tho Indian 13 unfit to tho type of Mr Sastn repeating the pma old 

live Ira lo and work side by side with the white fable which Dr Matan and Mr Boy dell have been 
man ! But in Ins eagernoss to make out a case for m tho habit of Eerraoamng * If the3o were the 
tho party ho has espoused Mr bastri has evident real causes that influenced Mr Sastn and his 
ly been following a wrong course altogether and colleagues to arrive at the conclusion to reduce 
in building his case ho has started from erroneous the Indian Population la a manageable compass 
promises and reached totally irrclcvcnt conclusions, then one is constrained to a3k why should they 
when ho says that tbolndian is numerically 6upe visit South Africa to deliver this precious judge 

norm number there ho stalls from wrong premises ment' They could havo confirmed it long ago 

a reference to tho statistics would prove the because the Paddison Deputation had already 

fallacy ot his contonhons Indeed tho white placed their seal of approval on behalf of tho 

population of bouth Africa is about oao and half Indian Government an 1 having all tho official 
million while the Indian popuation doos not documents and Blue Books before them they 
excood 150000 all told and therefore it would be ’ ’ ' * 

obvious that it is not tho Indian who 13 superior 
in number bat it is tho Whito ! 


could have issued their ukase without this wastage 
of public money 1 

Indeed one 13 very doubtful whether Mr bastri 
and his colleagues have arrived at the conclusions 
they did on tho ment3 of the case or whether it is 


Mr Sastri maintains that tho Whites havo 

incurrel sacrifice to maintain their higher standard T *“* "““V"** '^r 

more tlun tho In lun who havo comparatively a outcome of political and h gh Imperial expedi- 
te lower standard but tho lit Hon gentleman eQ °y w* 110 * 1 I leave to the publio to draw their 

own inferences 1 


Mr Aiyar further says — 

Indeed Mr Sa3tn ha3 committed an unpardon 
able blunder in hping a party to this unnatural 


far lower standard but tho lit Hon gentleman 
has apparently forgotten that tho present high 
standard of living and that of tho efficiency of their 
industries and commerce 13 duo if not entirely 
at least to a very great extent to tho exploiting 
policy pirsued towatds the Indian whoso per 

Hovercnco and noblo sacrifices mafia Natal fit for offunT.'.r “TC Vt*. 4 "’ “*“*“■>' « “‘.™ “'.““‘mVT 

h iropoan expansion in this outpost of the L npire tae ^ flIoa Government for elimmat 

lhoro was a ttmo when tho white man could not cJSiiK community from the shores 01 

oam threo shilliugstper day aai had to run away a , u °doubtedly ho has done irro* 

from this country for pastures now and their ?iS v £r e »i~ m ? K , l 0 10 *^ 9 c-us© of Indian Nationalism 
crops were rooting on tho ground for want of a t ’° ,1 1 . re °‘ our 1 ace amor g the comity 
workers and for lack of distributing agents Under 2Li_ c l?; ls ~ na tiona No patriotic Indian could 
such harrowing circumstances Iho Indian was ait Dut 6 fymg that this so called Settlement is 
invited to eoloniso and it 13 lie wlio brought „_ E , Y 19 a blot on the sacred name of India 
prosperity and built up tho commcrco and indus c t, Di y it is an ins lit to tho wide culture 

try which have proved' tho main fiarao work of acute intellect of Mr L Sastn himself In 

UiO whito civilisation and necessanly for the Kia ?, d oloqnent phraseology ho may 

maintenance of the present lnah standard of H®, ’'Wonderful achievements of Sir 

living I After building up their industry and Babbibullah 3 statesmanship tho fact 

civilisation now finds Iho white man that tho future historian of India would 

Indun who was indispensable at ono litno is no ®„ r ?,P' c |° > n bold black letters this dismal chap er 
longer desirable Uoauo tho latter is to uso Mr » ° f Boath KSwtaSSttoa 

k’ it nek Duncans fitting cxi rcssion advancirg in monument of Indus eternal thral 


..... .... disables Hem from frankly and as a manifest pmcf n i TO i. pn a 

disclosing Dio true causes Out hno led to th 3 t^uY 0 ^ lta freedom that mN«us 

burning race antagonism anf bo in order to J?*", manliness indifferent to 

unko oit a lose aganst ilie Indians theyhndit 19D9ur ft “d other distincuishah o “Yehudi 

©xpLdlcnt to level n«a nst tlicm alt sorts of 1 ia l? 9 , t0 make up a f reo qualities which 

ginary a itusalions an l in order to lend additional * n ,dia a subservient ooauinn being 1 Ilowever 
ouhjir to the so charges they have in addition to white roce3 having been aD ,‘J sun »K£ 

Hurvadlog unfoiudciT atari, ht n Ports armed .^uncrucy aml iheir S h . ecl by the white 
thcmsclua wpl liar Act and this Settlement it is still bencJl men mider 

ludta and rka b0 seen whether the 
* and Indians of South Africa m 
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general would resign themselves to their fata and 
meekly with stiic indifference or whether any 
snirit left in thorn to s innve the present ordeal 
Time alone can tell the effect of ihtt humble appeal 
to the higher instincts and nobility of character 
of the Indian people. 

We are finally provided with an ablo 
summary of the present airaogement, which 
we reproduce below in full 

1 Under the Immigration Regulation Act the 
stigma of undesirability imposed on the Asiatics 
as a race remains as ever before an l tboso of the 
domiciled Indians are assigoel onlv provincial 
domicile, but no Union domicdo which debars 
them from being recognized as subjects of the 
Omna and as such not eati led to claim the rights 
of South African Nationals even though oqo was 
born and brought up tn South Afnct aod in tho 
absence of any provn on m tho Statute for recog 
mtion of Indians as Nationals of tho Union no 
settlement based on underetan lings would havo 
anv salutary effect on tho fortunes of the domiciled 
Indian community 

2 The original stipulation of Dr Julan a 
Reservation of Areas Bill lias been comnlied with 
unler this settlement. Thoio vrero Dr Matin 
maintained that Asiatics were an “alien element 
in the population of this country and as such thcro 
must l>e a considcntle reduction of them by 
economic pressure but not by force In the 
present settlement, the acceptance of the so-called 
assisted Fmtgration of Indians by the offer of a 
tonus of £20 i head id addition to amending the 
Immigration Law giving autocratic powers to 
the Executive to challenge the right of any Indian 
and to deport him has satisfied that pait of the* con 
ditions which had reference to the alien element 
As for tho economic pressure, the acceptance of 
the Industrial Legislation based on socialistic 
principles has completely swept the Indian off the 
board notwithstanding tho pious wish of the 
signatories to this settlement to find some ameliora- 
ting steps for the Indian workers 

3 Dr XIalan aimed at segregating the whole 
Indian population within a radius of thirty miles 
under this settlement while the Indian Government 
havo yielded to segregation within municipal town 
ship and village board jurisdiction by their agree- 
ment for tho sale of lands with restrictive clauses 
there is obviously no need for urban segregation 
because there will be no Indian population left on 
account of the fact that under economic pressure 
the Indian wul havo to Lhoose between starvation 
and repatriation ' 

i. Respecting the concession given to tho 
Indian side it has been maintained that tho mere 
fact of tho Union having agreed to allow the 
repatriate* to retain their domicile for a period of 
three years after their return to India is a valu- 


able concession While t am not Prepared to say 
anything about the practical effect of this con- 
cession the poiut is whether tho bulk of tho per- 
manently settled Inli in papulation havo given 
their consent to tho ludian Government to bargain 
away thur rights for tho sum of £20 ? 

5 It has been arced that tho Union having 
bound themselves to afford opportunities for Indian 
advancement as they would other suljectsis a 
Magna Charta 1 The point is whether the Union 
Government have under this settlement, recog- 
nized at least those of th» permanently settled 
Indian population as part of tho general population 
of the Union' If tint bo so, then the Magna 
Charts could bo coniid^roJ a Magna Charts, but 
from tho rec>.at utterance of Dr Milan one ha3 
just apprehensions when Mr Strachan Martizburg 
representative in Pirliameot, suggested to tho 
minister that tlio Provincial harrier should bo 
removed in tho ca*e of those Indiana w ho co ild 
cnnply with tho European standard of living Ur 
Malao promptly repudiated anv 8 ich undertaking 
and elded that tho policy of localising tho Indun ' 
in their respective provinces shall t e followed in 
tact under the circumstances wherein comes tho 
Indian Magna Cha U * 

C As regards tho uplift of tho Indiana educa- 
tional^ it wa9 only last wee* that tho Natal 
Provincial Council by a unanimous vote throw out 
tho proposal On the whole, from the foregoing 
analysis of thts settlement by which the lod an 
Community has g uned pract cally nothing couplod 
with the fact that the Union Government havo 
introduced two Rills, which are in a disguised 
form, a part reproduction of tho spirit of Uio late 
Reservation of Areas Bill it must Ihj transparent 
to all well-disposed and honest minded citizens 
that tho Indian Qioation has assumed a new phase 
and in all probability the community may in tho 
near future bo called upon to faco a combined 
opposition from two powerful Governments in 
their endeavour to gain their elenentary rights of 
citizenship for which they have hitherto boon 
struggling! It is s gnificant indeed that Mr Sastn 
tho net o' the British Imperialists, and tho darling of 
the European tssociation of India and by no means 
an ardent Indian Nationalist, should havo been 
chosen for tho post of the first Agent General to this 
country but despite his winning cloquen o and 
consummate diplomatic skill it is to ho apprebendod 
that, in the present temper of Ilia Indian 
community hois not likely to meet with a smooth 
working of his settlement and in fact, it is 
regrettable to note that he has to a coas deral le 
extent estranged Indian public feeling in this 
country by his recent speeches nnd articles in 
tho Dress in vindication of the unwise and 
questionable policy which he has been acting on 
in respect of the Indian question in bouth Africa. 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
manufacturers and importers surely 
the province which is ablo to givo them a 
local habitation and opportunities of outer 
prise owing to its geographical and other 
advantages ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as income tax Great Britain 
is mainly a manufacturing country and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
m various foreign lands including India. 

In fixing prices British manufacturers take 
into consideration the income tax they would 
have to pay Therefore in reality it is the 
foreign purchasers of British goods who pay 
most of the British income tax But docs 
the British Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
countries the bulk, or any portion of the 
British income tax collections ? We Indians 
should be very glad to have our sharo ' 

For all these reasons we have no hesita 
turn in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money a3 Madras, 
or as Bombay which hasless than half of its 
population and then free universal element- 
ary education would at once become quite 
easy Wo do not in the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 
should be robbed to do justice to B®ngaL 
Nothing of the kind There is ample room 
for economy m the spending departments 
of the Government of India. L°t there be 
retrenchment there and all will be well 

I am entirely opposed to any extra 
taxation for extending primary education as 
we have shown that the thing would be 
quite feasible if Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Governmet L°t our 
Ministers manfully stand up for such lust treat 
ment. If they do not get it, let them resign 
i A* 10 brown bureaucrats simply 
(HI jj * to . tbe w bite bureacracy and go m 
nT«nar« lt H° al taxat j on the y would simply 
prepare the ground for civil disobedience 

finan^\ Catl0nal tax <« cess in the present 

te 81 arrangements and circumstances of 
Bengal would more than justify a N* 
Taxation civil disobedience campa gu 

Of ruoeel U for S nr? m e r Pen ? ture of three crores 
nofhintr P ma f y ? ducatl0n Bengalis 
ttr.mli ^ oxtra\ agant In the year 19 >4 21 

Fnmiy i P cho 0 i SL 1 , 7012 , for s5b 6 ®6 
1 41 11 168 for laVsi Mad . tas SP®”' Rs 
to suggest th» JS? j 4 i 6 P"P !l » Therefore 
for flooooo o? e p“r.°E V 00 . 00009 

EtoeUy or ILe VculpXte^''^ 


I have hitherto said only what can and 
ou 0 httobo donoby thoGovernmaat la consti 
tutional thoory, the Govern niaat and tho 
white bureaucracy aro uot identical Bat 
it lies iu tho power of the whito bureau 
cracy to give effect to what ought 
to bo tho price pies of all enlightened 
governments. It is on that account that 
thoy aro called upon to do their duty We 
do not want any alms from thorn Wo only 
ask that, instead of mis spending tho money 
wo pay in taxes thoy spend it for tho im 
provement of tho moral aud material condi 
tion of tho people But if they do not do 
their duty wo should bring pressure to bear 
on them m all possiblo righteous ways 

Increase of incomo is not tho only way 
to meet tho suggested expenditure. R® - 
trenchment also is possiblo and should bo 
resorted to lor instance tho posts of dm 
sional commissioners polico superintendent, 
oto, may be abolished without loss of em 
ciency 

In the meantimo, wo can and ought to do 
something our&elvc3 directly in addition to 
or instead of what may bo dono by and 
through the Government 

Endeavours made by educated and com 
paratively well to do pcoplo for tho good 
of the country are sometimes, looked upon 
by thorn as favours dono to the backward 
illiterate poor people That is a false notion 

It is we the educated classes who are- 
deeply in debt to the illiterate poor peoplo 
for our education aud in many other ways. 
In the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
very ranch more is spent for the education 
of the university students per head P er 
annum than is received from tho students 
This amount in excess of which w 0 " 

are unable just now to give an exact 
idea not having the necesoary statistics- 
before us 13 contributed by the Govern 
ment. Government grants come in the 
last resort either from the taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour of 
various kinds fcio those who attend the 
University classes as student, and obtain 
their degrees in the various faculties are 
indebted to their poorer and les 3 fortunate 
countrymen for their intellectual equ pment 
As for collegiate education I have ompdsd 
the following statement from the Education 
Director s Report for 1J25 2G showing the 
expenditure per head and the amount 
contributed by the Government per head* 
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College 

Presidency 

Dj«ca Intermediate 

Hushk 

Sanskrit 

Knshnagir 

Chittagong 

Raistaahi 

Aided Colleges 


Annual Espendi flw «_ R v lr , 
ture per student ^ts snare. 
Rs 537 0 0 


41 u 12 
524 8 
614 10 : 
594 15 
217 3 1 
207 9 ; 
103 2 i 


366 0 0 
325 4 9 
433 15 0 
564 2 3 
496 4 6 
126 10 10 
111 4 11 
23 7 2 


The fees paid by the students do not 
suffice to meet all the expenses of their 
education Government meets the deficit from 
the taxes paid by the people Therefore, we 
the educated classes are indebted for one 
education to the people and should try to 
repay this debt in all possible ways It 
shonld not be supposed that our debt is 
measured simply by what the Government 
has paid plus interest thereon We are ia 
debted to oar people for whatever 
money or fame or other things which our 
education has enabled u» to acquire Those 
who have graduated from private unaided 
colleges mast not think that they have paid 
fully for their education and are not indebted 
to anybody They are indebted to the 
comparatively poorly paid professors, 

lecturers and demonstrators of these 

colleges. 

We can try to repay our debts in two 


30t 

ways Seeing that a primary school in 
Bangil can be maintained by an average 
annual expenditure of only Rs 122 6 5, it' 
should undoubtedly be within the means 
of many an educated well-to do man in 
Bengal to maintain such a school Those 
who are not in a position to do so can pay 
Rs. 3 12 5 per annum for the education of a 
single primary school pupil Those who 
cannot do even that ought themselves to 
undertake to personally teach at least one 
child, not related to them up to the highest 
primary school standard Tnose who are in 
a position to mike pecuniary contributions 
may do so to some Society or Association 
for the education of the people, which they 
kaow to be trustworthy For my part, I 
recommend the Society for the Improvement' 
of the Backward Classes Assam and Bengal,, 
of which tne office is situated at 14, Badur- 
bagau Raw, Calcutta 

In conclusion I would appeal to thu 
well to do Zemindars of Bengal to do their 
duty in this matter There are Zemindars 
who have no village homes They live m 
Calcutta or some other town Others have 
homes in villages All should do their duty 
to their tenants in the matter of education, 
for they owe their income to these rayats 
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Mr Srinivasa Sastn Criticised 

T HE South African Settlement arrived at 
by the Hibibulla Deputation has 
roused resentment among many of the 
South African Indian intelligentsia. Although, 
owing to a persistent propaganda carried on by 
certain persons, many people have been 
led to believe that the Settlement is 
something of a great achievement, it has 
not convinced everybody, and, we are probably 
facing a fresh period of intensive agitation 
m Africa for the recognition of Indian 
rights there 

Mr Srinivasa Sa>tri, who has proclaimed 
the excellence of the new arrangement from 
the press and the platform has corns in for 
a large share of criticism from South African 
journals. Io reply to an article contributed 


by the Rt Hon Mr Sastn to the Hindustan 
Retieu m which he discusses the present 
settlement, Mr Subramafna Aiyar, editor of 
the African Chionicle, publishes a spirited 
retort in Indian Views He says about the 
article in question. 


i r. j j T i 4C ’ ““‘me isa iibsne ol 
platitudes and political contradictions and no 
wonder air oi3tn is so unpopular politically in 
India as he is likely to be here ere long I 

Mr Aiyar later turns to Mr Sastn s Poona 
speech and says, 

The Hin gentleman the brain head and shoulder 
of the Round Table Conference addr&.sms his 
moderate and liberal colleagues at the Deccan 
Sibha, at looaa on the 6th Mareh thus expressed 

h'f, Ciaki opinion the Iodian Settlement IK 

said that the difference between the White and 
the Co oared population in South Africa were 
both racial and economic. Their respeS 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
manufacturer* and importer* surely 
the province which is able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter 
prise owing to it* geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as income tax Great Britain 
is mainly a manufacturing country and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
in various foreign land*, including India. 
In fixing prices British manufacturers take 
into consideration the income tax they would 
have to pay Therefore in reality it is the 
foreign purchasers of British goods who pay 
most of the British income tax But does 
the British Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
countries the balk or any portion of the 
British income tax collections ? We Indians 
shonld be very glad to have our share 1 
lor all these reasons we have no hesita 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
shonld bo given as much money as Madras, 
or a* Bombay which hasless than half of its 
population and then free universal element- 
ary education would at once become qmte 
'' e n °t ln the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 
should bo robbed to do justice to Bengal, 
bottling of the kind There is ample room 
tor economy m the spending departments 
of the Government of India. L-t there be 
retrenchment there and all mil be well 

I am entirely opposed to any extra 
taxation for extending primary education as 

no bare shown that tto thing would be 
quite feas'ble it Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Governmet. L-t our 
“f 5? an, “ 11 5’ st f ul upforsuchjnst treat 
But it iiS er ,o d ° ?° l « el let resign 
OT ditto m in ° S'mply 

,2 7 , , the ' thlto bureacracy and go in 
preprno Sf lh ' r "onld simp ? 

An elSoaUonJ , for Cml i ' s obed,cno; 

St of three crores 

nothing oxtrafagS 1 Sf' lcahllI > lu Bra If al >3 
Bombay s D „l n,v <>» year 10’ldl 

lnmarybchoolSjJ' 0 '-. ?? a ‘° r S5t > SCG 
1 11 VI 103 [„ TOS . htadras spent Its 

to auacost the expendlturn P ? P p“' Thor,!l ‘> ra . 

tor .oOOOOO ot P Sn n ,V. 6 , ot ll \30000000 
greatly on the sideVij'ipl .^nom? ” 


I have hitherto said only what can and 
ought to be do ue by the Gove rum eat la consti 
tational theory, the Government and the 
white bureauoracy are not identical Bat 
it lie* in the power of the white bureau 
cracy to give effect to what ought 
to be the principles of all enlightened 
governments. It is on that account that 
they are called upon to do their duty We 
do not want any alms from them We only 
ask that, instead of mis spending the money 
we pay in taxes they spend it for the im 
provement of the moral and material condi 
tion of the people But if they do not do 
their duty we should bring pressure to bear 
on them in all possible righteous way 

Increase of income is not the only way 
to meet the suggested expenditure. Be- 
trenchment also is possible and should be 
resorted to For instance the posts of dm 
sional commissioners police superintendents, 
eta may be abolished without loss of effi 
ciency 

In the meantime, we can and ought to do 
something ourselves directly in addition to 
or instead of what may bo done by and 
through the Government 

Endeavour* made by educated and coin 
paratively well to do people for the g®°d 
of the country are sometime* looked upon 
by them as favours done to the backward 
illiterate poor people That is a false notion 

It is we the educated classes who ate 
deeply in debt to the illiterate poor people 
for our education and in many other ways- 
In the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
very much more is spent for the education 
of the university students per head P er 
annum than is received from the student* 
This amount m excess of which i'®’ 
a J e aoa bl° just now to give an ex® c * 
idea, not having the necessary statistic* 
before us is contributed by the Govern 
ment Government grants come in the 
last resort either from the taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour 
various kinds bo those who attend the 
Uuiversity classes as students and obtain 
their degrees in the various faculties 
indebted to their poorer aod Ies 3 fortunate 
countrymen for their intellectual equipmeut- 
As for collegiato education I have ompdod 
the following statement from the Education 
D rector s Report for 1J23 2b showing the 
expenditure per head and tho amount 
contributed by tho Goverum"nt per head* 
per annum 
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song-, doggerel, improvised by the Bengali 
improvisators, who had great vogae somq 
decades ago See Juanendramohaa Das’s 
Dictionary They were called * Kabiw alias”, 
that is to say, makers of Kabis ” Perhaps 
Mr Thompson i3 not acqnainted with any 
anch improvised * Sabi’* I will give one here 
Oace at Jara, a village in Midnapore. the home 
of a Zemindar family, there was a “poetic 
tournament” between two Kabiwallas One 
named Jaga sang first, comparing Jara to 
Bnndaban, to flatter the Zemindar Then up 
rose his nval and sang — 


f* CVOT V\% Wit, CTtWW \ 
«tti a ran 3H3>o, cfMt ra ran wt?« 

wt? «-=i i— 

’ft ndft n»>}i f» ^ni y 


How could you, 0 Jasa, call Jara Golok 
linnaahan?AVhore is yonr Shyam Kunda, where 

E : Radha Xunda ? Right in front of you is 
ik Xunda go and sea it3 radishes there You 
are to smz Kabis and take the lee -why indu ge 
in adulation?’ 


Shyam Kanda and Radha Knnda are in 
the real Bnndaban Mamk Kunda is a 
village near Jara noted for its big radishes 
, The author translates * ayi via ' as 
nnrse’ in Loiuig Conversation of a Neuly 
" edded Bengau Couple {p 89) Ayi via 
means grandmother or great grandmother 
Chahta bhasa is not ‘ walking language, ’ 
bnt current or colloquial language 


Sabdatattia is not “sound and reality,” 
bnt ‘the science of words”, or philology 
in one of its blanches 

“Chhutir Pada’ (fjfSa T$l)is not* Verses in 
Leisure” bat ‘Readings (for boys and girls) for 
Vacation time.” The readings are tn prose 
* Gita panchashika" does not mean Fire 
Loops of Song”, but a collection of fifty 
songs Just as score” stands for twenty 
collectively, so panchashika stands for fifty 
collectively The name has nothing to do 
with the Bengali word Shika (fl*t) Mr 
Thompson’s translation roust cause uncontroll- 
able laughter among Bengali women , — they 
do not keep songs on Shilas 1 

“Arupa ratana ’ is not ‘The Ugly Gem,” 
bnt “The Formless Jewel”, meaning the 
Being Who has no furm 

Let mo stop here It would be a tire- 
some job to point ont all the laughable 
renderings, of the author 

To be a competent judge of the works 
of any people’s poets, a man’s mind should 
be steeped in their literature as it were 
Ho should have long breathed its atmosphere, 
and known the associations which cling to 
many of its words e*c. But can the author 
of ho vlers like those to be found m Mr 
Thompson a book be believed by any stretch 
of imagination to have equipped himself in 
that manner for his difficult task ? 
f»rt«r<rr^ tw i 


PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR BENGAL 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


HE news has been published in some 
papers that Mr B Chakrabarti, Minister m 
charge of Education, Bengal, has drafted 
a primary education bill for introduction in the 
next session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 
The dr alt not having been published yet, I 
have not seen it Its object is said to be 
the extension and improvement of primary 
education It is also said that universal or 
universal and compulsory education will not 
be attempted, bnt nevertheless new taxation 
will he resorted to for meeting the expendi- 
ture needed for the improvement and exten- 
sion contemplated. 

Political, economic, social, moral, edu- 


cational, sanitary, agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and all other kinds of progress, 
are interdependent , and many, if not most, 
of these divisions overlap But in this note 
I shall deal only with primary education I 
need not discuss whether without education 
any advance along any lino can be made Some 
education, I take it, is necessary for advance and 
improvement in any direction And for an 
entire nation the easiest and surest means of 
imparting education is literacy Therefore 
we have to consider the ways and means of 
making the entire population of Bengal 
above the age of 5, literate. 

Thi3 cannot be done at once. Those old 
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njen and women who are illiterate we may 
leave out of consideration For though it 
may not be impossible to make them literate, 
it is impracticable The remaining adult 
illiterate male population may be taught the 
three Rs and much else besides by means 
of the magic lantern, the cinema, etc The 
adult illiterate women are more difilcult to 
tackle Nevertheless an attempt should be 
made to educate them For the present, what 
I am concerned with is the education of 
boys and girls If we could give elementary 
education to all of them in course of time, 
when the old and adult illiterates would die 
out, the whole country could be spoken of 
as literate 

In many civilized countries where univer- 
sa elementary education is the rule such 
education is given to all children of the ages 
between 0 and 14 years In Bengal let us 
be less ambitious Let us cee what it will 
cost to impart elementary education to boys 
and girls of 5 to 10 years of age Girls must 
not be left out of cons deration for any 
reason whatever The Thakore Saheb of 
Qondal showed much common sense shrewd 
ness and insight into human nature when in 
his State bo made primary education compul- 
sory for girls aloiie making it optional for 
boys He aigued that an educated or merely 
literate mother would be sure to try to make 
her sons aDd daughters literate though many a 
highly educated father does not feel ashamed 
to keep the daughters uneducated And he 
also rightly argued that the illiterate husband 
of an educated wife should there be any 
such, would be quick to educate himself for 
very shame 


I need not repeat the stock arguments 
in favour of the education of girls and 
women The time has loDg past when it 
could not he taken for gianted that their 
education was indispensably necessary in 
their own interests as well as m those of the 
nation as a whole 

In the British -ruled province of Bengal 
there were 73 42 558 boys and girls of the age 
5 to 10, according to the census of 1921. Out 
of these according to the Education Director a 
Report for 1925 6 only 1C 50 555 children 
were at school on the 31st March, 1926, 
which means that less than 25 per cent were 
ax school But wo must provide schools for 
nU thesa Let me 

’ °^! nR to lbo nalu «l increase 
? n *«u he,t r, DUmbcr 13 nOW 7> > lakllS 
According to the Director a report the cost 


of educating a child m a primary school id 
Bengal is on an average only Rs 3 12 5 per 
annum This 13 very much smaller than the 
all-India average which m 1923 24 was Rs 
7 13 3 for boys and Rs 10 6 5 for girls It 
is a disgrace that so little per head is spent 
in Bengal for the primary education ox 

ifc> children This disgrace attaches to 

tho Government of India for fleecing 

Bengal to the skin, to the successive 
Governors and Governments of Bengal for 
submitting to be so fleeced and for not 

allottmg more money for primary education 
and to the people of Bengal for not doing 
their very utmost to remedy such a scandalous 
state ofthings 

Let me, however, see what it would 
cost to give all the seventy five lakhs 
of Bengal s children primary education of 
the kind and quality that may be bad for even 
the very small sums spent Let me make the 
amount Rs 4 instead of Rs3 12 5 Then the 
total expenditure would come to Rs 3 00 00000 
(three crores or thirty millions of rupees) 
Is this too big a sum to spend for giving 
primary education to all the children of a 
province containing a population of 466 95, 536 r 
Certainly not. But the question arises, how 
can the expenditure be met ? It can be 
quite easily met, if the Government of India 
allows Bengal to keep for its own expenditure 
an equitable portion of the revenues raised 
in Bengal. 

How haid Bengal has been hit by the 
apportionment of revenues between the Central 
and the Provincial Governments will appear 
from the following table — 

Province Population in 1921 Provincial Income 
Budgeted for 1927 8 

Bengal 4 66 95 536 1U 73 39 000 

Madras 4 23 18 9S5 16 54 SO 000 

Bombay 1 93 48 2 10 15 08 00 000 

U P 4 53 75 787 1294,50000 

Punjab 2 0685024 1113 00000 

This table shows that the most populous 
of the five major provinces is allowed the 
smallest sum of money for its expenses 
Bengal is not a barren desert Bengal is not 
a province without any industries or com- 
merce. It does not occupy the lowest placo 
among the provinces in agriculture, commerce 
and industries. Tho total revenue collected 
in this province whether classed ns 
provincial or central, is not the smallest of all 
collected in tho different provinces On the 
contrary, Be ngaTs total collection is the largest 
Wbv then is Bengal allowed to keep only 
the smallest amount ? 
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It is Usual to say that, nvu; to tho per- 
manent settlement of tko land revenue in 
Bengal, tho land revcnuo hero, which 13 a 
provincial head of income, u Tery small, 
acd hence Bengal's total budgeted income 
is small But tho Permanent Settlement was 
nude by tho British Government with tho 
landlords in its own interest. Tho people 
of Bengal as a whole wero not a party to it. 
They do not beuelt by it , fir. tho majority, 
who liroby agriculturo dircctlj or indirectly, 
have to pay tho landlords m tho shapo of 
legal, non-Iegal and illegal exactions not less 
than tho common pcopio in other provinces. 
If any persons profit by it. it is tho Tory 
email minority of Zemindars. Let tho 
Government, therefore, say and do what 
it likes to these landlords Wo tho 
ordinary people must refnso to bo 
cheated and starved, because in tbo year 
1703 tho British Government and tho 
ZeminJars entered into sorao arrangement 
mutually advantageous to them 

Moreover, il less land revenao is raised 
in Bengal than in somo other provinces 
more revenue is raised by taxation of somo 
other kind3 in Bengal than eUowhero Let 
os take, for instance, land iovenuo and tho 
income tax for tho year 1021 25, tho latest 
from tho latest i3ouo of tho Statistical 
Abstract 


Promo Land Revenue 


tk.ci.Al 
Madras 
Bombay 
r P 

Punjab 


‘11071487 
C 1'j0.iM7 
5tb r >»8V» 
0 71 OS /{( 
d£j,C3 \M 


IncomeTax Total 
ot tho two 
8G! 17131 
7 tC hi 2 12 
1.0 

7 IJ9.GJ1 
11U5.222 


tra 
1.(1 V5rtG5 
4«t77<m 
7*87 (WO 
U)b7 102 


Thu9 from tho two sources named abovo 
it was only in Bombay that rnoro rovenuewas 
raised than in Bengal, and that to tho extent 
of only Us 51,82,13b But as against theso 
fifty four lakhs of Bombay in tho 
same year 102125, Its 3 7b bJ 920 wero 
raised by cxpoit duty on tho raw and 
raionfaUnrcd jutd of Bengal, which is 
practically a monopoly of Bengal 

It tu3 been argued that tho juto export 
duty is not paid by tho pooplo of Bengal, 
but by tho foreign purchasers of juto. This 
is not axiomatic. For, as pointed out by Mr 
IC C Neogy in tho Legislative Assembly on 
tho 10th of March this year, in tho opinion 
of tho Fiscal CommLsion, page 100 of their 
Report, "some portion, if not the icholc, of 
nn export fluty falls on the home pioduccr" 
The same gentleman pointed out in tho same 


13V* 


placo and on tho same day, that tho Taxation 
Enquiry Comraitteo observed m paragraph 
150 of their Report — 

“fa spile cl tho monopohsho character of tho 
product, there exuU a possibility that, in certain 
conditions of the trade a portion of tho export 
duly may fall oa tho produxr ” 


So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of tho jute export duty. But 
assuming that tho producer dots not pay any 
part of tho duty, according to what principle 
of justico or equity doe3 tho Government of 
India lay bold of tho entire proceeds? It is 
in Bengal that tho thing is produced It is 
tho Bengal Government which docs some- 
thing, bowover littlo it may be, for tho 
improvement of tho cultivation of jute It is 
tho people of Bengal who toil to produce 
tho raw juto. It is they who sufTer from 
tho contaminated walcr and tho malodours 
resulting from tho steeping of juto. It is 
they who suffer from tho pollution of tho 
river waters by tho septio tanks of tho juto 
mills It is tho public health department of 
Bengal which duos something, however little, 
for counteracting tho injurious electa of tho 
production of raw and manufactured juto 
Tho Oovcrumont of India simply looks on 
from its soreno heights all tho while, and it is 
only when tho proceeds of tho export duty 
aro collected that it swoops down and carries 
off tho booty in its migbiy talons Tho 
lle-Ton Award, which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely iniquitous Jicngal 
ought to hate the icholc of the jute export 
duty, and then free universal elementary 
education icould be at once finable, as only 
three crorc3 aro required foe it, and juto 
duty produces moro Ilian 375 crores Up 
to (ho Jl&t March, 1927, tho Government of 
Indiu have, by moms of tin-* tax, uettod at 
least 31 ctotcs of rupees, starving all tho 
‘nation building ’ departments of Bengal 
It has been argued that «3 tho whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bengal 
is not really paid by tho inhabitants 
of Btngul, they havo no claim to jfc. 
Perhaps it is meant that the purchasers j a 
other provinces of the tbiog3 made or im- 
ported by manufacturers or importers m 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
in Bengal , for tbiso manufacturers and im- 
porters jocludo the incorno tax ia fixing pncM 
Assuming tho cogency of this argument at 
lemt tho portion ot thl, roreouo wluob u m 2 
by privato individuals out o! thoir incomes in 
Bonga), can _jnly bo claimed by Uco K «l. 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
manufacturers and importers, surely 
the province which is able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to its geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as income tax Great Britain 
is mainly a manufacturing country, and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
in various foreign lands, including India. 

In fixing prices British manufacturers tale 
into consideration the income tax they would 
have to pay Therefore, in reality, it is the 
foreign purchasers of British goods who pay 
most of the British income tax But does 
the British Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
countries the bulk or any portion of the 
British income tax collections ? We Indians 
should be very glad to have our share ' 

For all these reasons we have no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras, 
or as Bombay, which has less than half of it<* 
population, and then free universal element- 
ary education would at once become quite 
easy We do not in the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 
should be robbed to do justice to Bengal 
Nothing of the kind There is ample room 
for economy in the spending departments 
of the Government of India. L°t there be 
retrenchment there, and all will be well 

I am entirely opposed to any extra 
taxation for extending primary education, as 
we have shown that ILe thing would be 
quite feasible if Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Governmet L«t our 
Ministers manfully stand up for such just treat 
If they do not get it, let them resign 
But if they, the brown bureaucrats simply 
cry ditto to the white bureacracy and go m 
for additional taxation, they would simply 
prepare the ground for civil disobedience 
An educational tax or cess in the present 
hnanciol arrangements and circumstances of 
Bengal, would more than justify a ‘N-' 
•*- a *^ti°n ’ civil disobedience campaign 

The suggested expenditure of three crores 
ol rupees for primary education in Bengal is 
nothing oxtraiagant In the year 1921 2L 

Pnm»XI P l at , Rs \ 70 l2 ' 999 {or 85t >’ 560 
i r n m i a f^f*o° h ? 0 ^ pup, ^ s > aQ d Madras spent Rs 
to n ° r 18 98 4dG pupil. Therefore 

for fSimnJi? ex P™ d ‘tare ol Ils 30000000 
"1 00 090 of pupil3 is rather to err 

g "catty on tho side of culpable economy 


I have hitherto said only what can and 
ought to be done by theGoveramsnt In consti 
tutional theory, the Government and the 
white bureaucracy are uot identical But 
it lies in the power of the white bureau- 
cracy to give effect to what ought 

to be the principles of all enlightened 
governments It is on that account that 
they are cjled upon to do their duty We 
do not want any alms from them We only 
ask that, instead of mis spending the money 
we pay in taxes, they spend it for the im- 
provement of tho moral and material condi- 
tion of the people But if they do not do 
their duty, we should bring pressure to bear 
on them in all possible righteous ways 

Increase of income is not the only way 
to meet the suggested expenditure Re- 
trenchment also is possible and should be 
resorted to For instance, the posts of divi- 
sional commissioners, police superintendents, 
eta, may be abolished without loss of effi- 
ciency 

In the meantime, we can and ought to do 
something ourselves directly, in addition to 
or instead of what may be done by and 
through tho Government 

Endeavours made by educated and com- 
paratively well to do people for tho good 
of the country are sometimes looked upou 
by them as favours done to the backward 
illiterate poor people That is a false notion 

It is we the educated classes who aro 
deeply in debt to the illiterate poor people 
for our education and in many other ways 
In the two univeisities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
very much more is spent for the education 
of the university students per head per 
annum than is received fiom the students 
This amount in excess, of which wu 
are unable just now to give an exact 
idea not having the necessary statistics- 
before us, i, contributed by the Govern 
ment Government grants come in tb& 
la,t resort either from the taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour of 
various kind, bo, those who attend the 
University classes as students and obtain 
their degrees in the various faculties are 
indebted to their poorer and les3 fortunate 
countrymen for their intellectual equipment. 
As for collegiate education, I have **ompiled 
the following statement from the Education 
Director’s Report for 1925 26, showing tho 
expenditure per head and the amount 
contributed by the Government per head* 
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College 

Presidency 

D-rea Intermediate 

Hoghli 

Sanskrit 

Krishaagir 

Chittagong 

Riishahi 

Aided Colleges 


Annual Eipandi- shi „ 
ture per stadent UJ7t9 sttlre - 
Rs 507 0 0 Rs 
415 12 * 


, 524 8 4 
G 14 10 3 
594 15 0 
217 3 5 
207 9 2 
103 2 0 


366 0 m 
325 4 0 
413 15 0 
564 2 3 
49G 4 6 
126 10 10 
111 4 11 
23 7 2 


The fee3 paid by the students do not 
suffice to meet all the expenses of their 
education Government meets the deficit from 
the taxes paid by the people Therefore, we 
the educated classes are indebted for our 
education to the people, and should try to 
repay this debt in all possible ways It 
should not be supposed that our debt is 
measured simply by what the Government 
has paid plus intorest th°reon We are ia 
debted to our people for whatever 
money or fame or other things which our 
education has enabled us to acqiire. Tno»e 
who have graduated from private unaided 
colleges must not think that they have paid 
fully for their education and are not indebted 
to anybody They are indebted to the 
comparatively poorly paid professors 

lecturers and demonstrators of these 

colleges. 

We can try to repay our debts in two 


ways Seeing that a primary school in 
Beugd can be maintained by an average 
annual expenditure of only Rs 122 6 5, it 1 
should undoubtedly be within the means 
of many an educated well-to do man in 
Bengal to maintain such a school Those 
who are not m a position to do so can pay 
Rs 3 12 5 per annum for the education of a 
single primary school pupil Those who 
cannot do even that ought themselves to 
undertake to personally teach at least one 
child not related to them up to the highest 
primary school standard Tno3e who are in 
a position to mike pecuniary contributions 
may do so to some Society or Association 
for the education of the people, which they 
kaow to be trustworthy For my part I 
roeommead the Society for the Improvement 
of the Bickward Classes, Assam and Bengal 
of which the o$ce is situated at 14. Badur- 
bagau Riw, Calcutta 


la conclusion, I woald appeal to th«* 
weU to do Zemindars of Bengal to do their 
duty in this matter Tnero are Z»mmdars 
who hava no village hooios They ] lv 0 in 
Calcutta or aoma other town Others have 
homes in Tillages AH should do their duty 
to their tenants m tho matter of education 
for they owe their income to these rayats 
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Mr Srinivasa. Sastn Criticised 

T HE South African Settlement arrived at 
by the Hibibnlla Deputation has 
roused resentment among many of the 
Sonth African Indian intelligentsia. Although, 
owing to a persistent propaganda carried on by 
certain persons, many people have been 
led to believe that the Settlement is 
something of a great achievement, it has 
not convinced everybody, and, we are probably 
facing a fresh period of intensive agitation 
rn Africa for the recognition of Indian 
rights there. 

3Ir Srinivasa Sa>tri, who has proclaimed 
the excellence of the now arrangement from 
the press and the platform has com 9 in for 
a large share of criticism from South African 
journals. In reply to an article contributed 


oy me m. non Mr Sastn to tho 
Reueu in which he discusses the ? 
settlement, Mr Subramaftia Atvar fidi^r S ° D r 
the African Chronicle, publishes \ ^ 
retort in Lilian Views H a sav , ^, spint ® d 
article in question. y * about ‘he 

Shorn of all verbiage the 
platitudes and political contradmtKini Sa l '5 sue °I 

sp“E u A nd r “yB tet ,nt “ S 10 ^ Snstri’s Poona 
The II an gentleman thehram , . 

of the Round Table Conferem-n Moulder 

fnd liberal toSSS? a a t ld ff*“ T f 

Sibha. at Poona, on the Cth lll^h ihn^ D *ccan 
h'3 candid opinion on the Indian <^?it expres,? «l 
said that the difference between He 

the Co oured population m SoJth a r Wiu te and 
both racial and economic. Phi?. Afnca were 
anerr respective 
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standards of life also markedly differed a eircums a legislative Colour Bar Act all having tho objec 

tanca that should not be lost sight of The whites five to keep the Indian anil Native down for 

have incurred sacrifice to maintain their ever without affording them an opportunity W 
higher standards and are afraid of the latger num raise their head above the water level aad ye* 

ber of Indians in their midst who have comparative the white race3 shout that the Indian » ® 

lv a far lower standard and who are numerically mennace to the country which sir bastn and aid 
eoneuor Those who seek an honourable solution colleagues who were ostensibly our leaders aau 
of the Indian problem m South Africa must spokesmen accepted these asseverations for i» 
give due weight to these facta Afraid of being lace value 

swamped by Indians ‘heir reduction to a After doing all these and similar vandalism ifl 
manageable compass wa» thus deemed necessary to the name of the maintenance of Western emu 
the maintenance of the Standard of the Whites sation and for upholding their higher standard , 
Mr Sastn and his brother Islamic and European and alter exhausting all their ingenuity subtlety 
Colleagues came all the way from India, at the skill and po ver to deter other races from raising 
•expense of the poor Indian taxpayers with a to a higher standard of living it is simple amazing 
view to elbow the Indian out and proclaim to to hear from the lip of an outstanding Indian pi 
the world that as a race the Indian is unfit to the type of Mr Sastri reDeating the same old 
live trade and work side by side with the white fable which Dr Malau and Mr Boydell have been 
man I But in his eagerness to make out a case for m the habit of sermonising ' If these were tho 
the party he has espoused Mr bastn has evident real causes that influenced Mr Sastn and In® 

ly been following a wrong course altogether and colleagues to arrive at tha conclusion to reduce 
in building his case . he has started from erroneous the Indian Population to a manageable compass 


itemises and reached totally irrelevent conclusions 
Vhen he says that the Indian is numerically supe 
norm number there he starts from wrong premises 


m 


then one is constrained to ask why should they 
visit South Africa to deliver tlus precious judge- 
ment 1 They coni 1 havo confirmed it long ago 


a reference to the statistics would prove the because the Paddison Deputation had already 


fallacy of his contentions Indeed the white 
population of South Af ica is about one and half 


placed their seal of approval on behalf of the 
Indian Government and having all the official 


million while the Indian population does not documents and Blue Books before them they 
exceed loQQQO all told and therefore it would be could have issued their ukase without this wastage 
obvious that it is not the Indian who is superior 0 f publ c money ! „ . 

in number but it is the White 1 Indeed one is very doubtful whether Mr Sastrt 

Air Sastri maintains that the Whites ha™ and his colleagues have arrived at the conclusions 
incurred sacrifice to maintain their higher standard h^h °fmnAnii^IxDedl 

more than the Ind an who have comparatively a the ? ul S °i f h? e JS>« theic 

far lower standard hut the Rt Hon LAntlomnn ency which I leave to the public to draw thew 


far lower standard but the ftt Hon gentleman i 

has apparently forgotten that the nresont hisrh 0 va tnfecencea 

Mr Aiyar further says 


has apparently forgotten that the present high 
standard of living and that of tho efficiency of their 


industries and commerce is due if not entirely 
at least to a very great extent to the exploiting 

pobey pursued towards the Indian whoso per anip . mtr . n lw .. nK . na ,. v , Q umwuu „, 
p JS5S? 0 “°£|® f ac {]^ ce3 mai j® Natal fit for alliance with the Uomn Government for eiimwal 


Indeed Mr Sastri has committed an unpardorl 
able blunder in being a party to this unnatural 


F vtopeau expansion in this outpost of the Empire, mi tbe lnd.an immunity from the shores pt 
ShM AS 2S ,d QOt 8SW AlSS and^Hffidly ho has Sue Jr 

tu M !!J5?4 tp w wLi^L^i. 0 trievanle damage to the c-use of Indian Nationalist 

rrom this country lor pastures new anil their ~ nf | *},$, fniurA of nnr t»aa amnno* tho comity 
crops wera rooting on lUc ground lor wnnt ol S J r ™£d So mtooli? Sun »nh 

workers and lor lack ol distributing agents. Under hdo talanEr thS tbu RSSfil SettSment i« 

“Lmo bfot idis Sofa 

prospem'f and bndt“ o .ho S.m™r?o SdfndS ^ **SS‘*j L£X ‘ '°Sa«n" SrfS 

try which have proved* the main flame work of how«v« erend e^nent nhra^lo^v ho nia? 
S’ «i.Trt r .£, “I i£8*> of”h S foffiiul P aohSSnls h o£ “sir 

living t^er° or- 0 .! Mahamed Habbibullahs statesmanship tho fact 

Civilisation nnff U find? ih? m™ ih.t a ,?,~ remains that the future historian of India would 

Indian who was chronicle in bold black letters this dismal chap cr 

longer desirable becaiua^tlm latter i? 6 m the history of South African Indian colonisation 

I’atnck Duncan s S- cX “ 3 standing monument of Indus eternal thral 

education anil nvilisit m“ C wK twlm SmL'S dom to an alien Empire as a clear demonstration 
a deadly 0 comnetitor m tnn (Svn^mirb^ThS 33 to ^ ow ^diau interests are bargained away 
uower and^ n?«t m Af «h? 52™ JSzt for the Paramount interests of this White 

user MOEurwS disllfcs Km iSnflS^kS E ”» ,re | uud us a msuilest prool o!bo« vrhfn a 

disclosing the true that Wn IaI SiK nation loses its freedom that nation becomes callous 

bam^rio lEteSS? £f m , n on&r to 5111 V° seos ?, of D3t, ? ni J 

uuko out a ea^e a ga nst the Indians they find it honour and other distinguishable qualities whicJ 
expedient to level against them aU sorts of iu,s mak i° up ? » frea civilised tarn. 1 However 

ainary accusations a^d m order to lend add UonM i?* w *hST ,,e 2 t k *«> ail. sundry 

wlour to the o clon.es they have in addition m S^te races having been established by tho whit® 
iprcaduu unfounded alariiist reiwrts armed touracracy and their _ brown henchmen under 
themselves wdh a wago Colour Bar Act 


this Settlement it is still to bo seen whether tb® 
people of India and Indians of South Africa in 
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woa4r>?»i<ni tVitifc-tTW to tiur fatoanl 
RitklT with *!-«. tad^r-a* or wb th-r *nr 
*r fit Wt in th to to unniw th* jrcfnt ordeaL. 
Tim* a-oa* run tell th> » '-4-tol this tun' I r *Pi*wl 
to the h _ Vr iait a. u aal -d lity cl dura. ut 
tf the Icduo f*M o. 

We mb finally ptovltM with *3 ahl-s 
summary of the pie»*-nt ■ 1 ran .jt meat, which 
WB reproduce Mow in full. 


1 Unl-r tho Imm «*aUin Ib-fri'aitoO \H^ tha 
it-gma of unle-urdhty t 0 {> on thv V*iati-* 
ai 4 rin em m 41 et r i- ! n> and tho*3 of ta* 
dm oil «l In lu-i» are an >.n- 1 oalr o-ovin iu 
d mcd* kn nn Laws d> at us «M h d *»ir* 

th tj from t»"‘C4 r»*or*.n l »1 ft* •0* j\.l* of th * 
l>n a and at « >vS n t call '«i to da m the r ,hti 
rfSiofh Vfn ia \*»ijoa.« ev-n thiuh oa<» »u 
torn an! Iruuht up in mith \fn t ail ta t'i> 
»i»iite of any warn a ta thj S-Hato f »r r“j« 
Bin a of Indian* as Nattonascf tho I a *» ro 
e ulcw-nt tv“4 on uad nunln.t ml ha» 
any salutary t-leiA on the tartan -* ol tho dontul si 
ltd »a comm in ty 

J The nr .tad s'loi'atnn of I)r itaun* 
Ih'serra. to of Area* ISilL ha* t» o ■©mrl if with 
under th * wit Tv*it Trwto *•*« l»r Maun 
ma-nfam 4 that U ati * were aa "alien rletnen! 
m the pr pautioo f f th 4 rountry and n tu. *i t' n 
r met l<i i e auilenl e ml u two cl them * v 
economic tre*»uro lut not ty Ire In '1 ■* 
pr>'«’ot fc^i»l»f»oot the Kriuni* of the xwJM 
auxted hmgraiion of In l an* I * th« *A*t I a 
»<mn* i f e„4) a head io adJ «i mtoamale. th* 
Imm arati n l.nr tivmg aitorah pow t* to 
th* Y xifutuo to cha len»* th » r .lit I anr In ion 
at 1 to deport him ha* satitl-ilthat pait <f th m 
d two* which had rcfcreivxi to the ah< a element. 
\* It r tho e nnomlc T>t«»»ure the ate rptan -* r t 
the Inltxtnal I/tu’aiion t-aoel co unoaluii 
innHfiln ha« tnmilrtcl> awfjt the Inhan ft thn 
Imard notwith»tac lin^ tin imm wuli of thn 
* anaionf h to |hie eettlemt nt to T nJ um > ameliora- 
tion »tej« fnr tho Ini 40 worker*. 

1 Dr lUUn alme<l at t tfn nation tho wholo 
Id lan (iniaiUtKin with a a radio* of thirty mile* 
nndet th * MAlU ment whdo th« Ir. lian t»ov tom nl 
have yieldetj to »<nri-4too wilt la mum ipd town 
*hipanl TillanC Lear 1 jnriedlttion ty thoir anre^ 
rnent tor tho mJo of lan l* with reetnctivo cU uc* 
there U ihvioudy ro nc*d for utUn aweiration 
iKicauw thcro will U* no In lian i-opulatiop left on 
account of the Ivt that under rtonoraki pr»» ire 
tha lodun wtd have to Lhoow U, tween aUr ration 
and revotnatv a l 

4. IffWDeetinn thi conce*«ion mren to tho 
fa lian 4<I*. it Int Urn maintained that tho mero 
fact cl the I mon hartnn agreed to allow tl o 
repatriate* to retain their domicile for a i«riod of 
threo years after Umr rtluni to India is a rain 


at’e cooa*ii-^a. \k L’e I ati Hat Ptvpxwl ta lay 
aaythmn about tho pri.t^al tlei-t of this *aa. 
cv^ioa th-* p>j«ut t* wa^tr tho t*iik of tho i>i* 
ciwt fitly *- tti*'l falui pnrds’wjj h»ro »nea 

Ueir ft/nwat t» lh> lolfia (jj*eni>ij*nE to Lir»a^i 
away th u r^hls f«r tho ua of 0.4/ 

& ll tia .1 Ui-o ur- s l tluX tho Uni oa having 
U*ic| thra»eU« to a.’Tjfd C. P'JituatU^i l r Indian 
*drac wM*\.t a* ta f wjulf other *4* jOct« i» a 
3!<_oa CrurU Ta« t* int t* whrth t the Lntoa 
(jcierort-ent have uaJ r th i sett' m at, rw «- 
n r«l 4t Ua»t ih»r fl t*u (•nai.iently seitlol 
Ir 1 Cl I> tel a ion a » oirt of tho t atral p piilitiOT 
of tho L'uun If toil U« ►>, uj tho iluna 
1 runa ct*i 1 l»j -on. 1 red a Ma.H t larta. Teit 
fron the roo-ut j’t rain rf Dr Aldan nathti 
jutatpoh attorn wh i 'Ir htT^'n 'Urtuharn 
reort *. nt* i vo in i’itlu ne-ih it«*l l» L’to 

rnsouhr that ti> I’ruvin ul larner s'liull t-i 
r isirnl n the mad tiiixi Iu tun* wli»»odj[ 
mtly with th> f»in in » -an lard ol liv an Dr 
Ualui promitly rxj ll at d anir * i ’j ualertakinn 
aa 1 j< 1 Kvl tnai t*- > pj k , • I ~ o^ali <m.' 1 1 » In li m ’ 
to th«ir n.4p->Ltire i ruvio xm shall tat fulbwed in 
tact un 1 r th* irni mraacot. wlurtin tviiac* tho 
Inlun Ala.na < oaru 


G. Vs r\, inli tho til 1 ft of tho Inlun* ed i n- 
tioaally, It wa» < nil la.t wtc< Hut tho Natal 
I rovin tu b uicil l y a uniairn >ui vx> o throw out 
tlio i ropotal On t*i»wh>U Iron tho lot *o r^t 
saalj » * < ( thi* (4 itlem nt Ij which tho Ini in 
taimm laity lui nimd prart <u!ly ritlun- <vt« od 
with tho la.* that the l mon Oov<.rnment hari 
mtroJmxd two Bill*, whi h arw in * d -^u wd 
f rn. n r-art ret rolu t m of the » t int of tho lata 
Keiwrrati n of Ar a* 111) H mmt l<i Iranhjuruit 
to all will^l •(•luil »n I hom-,t m nJcvl utu ns 
that On ItKiun Ui-wtirn hasa»»nmed ft new iluwi 
on I in all pro! d dity the ruinmuoilv may in th » 
near future l« tallol ujon to faixj ecu I id -d 
opioiition from two t*>wrrlul Oorrrom aits in 
tin Ir » mien nwir to mm their < In rentary ruht* of 
uti/en«hip I r wl k h they iu\ * hitli r»o lax n 
slru^linu’ It l» * ynlfl not In hf»l that Mr S.axtrl 
tho «» t o' the Briti»Ii Imiwrulista, an 1 tho darllmr of 
tho btrotwan \vwxnti m of India an 1 lynoin un* 
an anhnt Inlun Nat onalint. thou! I luvo fox-n 
tliosen lor tho t»nt of tho first Am at (kneral to this 
country hut d>-»iilo In* winning clo'iueo'o an 1 
n nxumnuto di| lornatie skill It u to Iv art tchen lod 
tliat in tho i nwrnt teratx>r of tin Inlun 
community hois uol likely to meet with a smxith 
working of his »etilcmcnt an 1 in Ivt, It Is 
regcclUllo to ooto that, ho lux to a «»ti» Utalltj 
extent totiantil Inlun pilho f fling in (his 
wuntry by hi* nvuit *j>txxlie* and art Ido* in 
tho I*re»* in vmluution ol tbs unwise an| 
'iu>iMUoDat lo polic y which ho has txjon ftrtmg on 
in res poet ol the Indun lueitlon In boulh V/rua. 



REPRESENTATION ON THE POPULATION BASIS AND THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

B\ RAWANANDA CHATTERJEE 


A T one of its sittings inBombaytho All India 
Congress Committee has resolved that the 
adequate representation of the two gieat 
communities of India should if desired be 
secured by reservation of seats in joint 
electorates on the basis of population in 
m tbe central legislature 
mea ° 8 that > so far as each of these two 
communities is concerned the principle is 
recognised that the number of the represen 
tatives of each community in tho Legislative 

callSrih to T, b8 de,Crm '"' d ^ 

cai strength If a community is to have thn 

d°temned'b S v re ^ rcSe ° ,i ' l "' 0a m th0 Assem Mr 
by lts Du mencal strength m \ 

? 6n ll stands to f cason that the 
mtS? f i representatives of each province 
min P H L Ki , ^ atlVeAs ' emblr shouId also be deter 

SSmWo “Se? aad “«» 

be fixed at, say ,S mb S ° f lh ° Assembly 
should have one t each P rov,n ee 

mdl.onsof 1 t s “J IlI S 1 “ ber OTei * *"» 

bT^nrthafVb.” ,a5 b0 ™=dup 

also rrovincial Population Gander 

Preservatives ° m' t OW elected re 

each province has at , Assembly 

mention bow many mhabS d “ « ls ° 
contains J “nabitants each province 


Members in L A 

Population 

1G 

42,318985 

IG 

19348219 

17 

4G 695 53G 

1G 

45 375 <87 

12 

20685 024 

12 

34 00° 189 

(> 

13012 60 

4 

7 COG °30 

1 

488 188 

4 

13212192 

1 

4952<1 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U P 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 12 
C P and Berar 
Assam 
Delhi 
Burma 

Ajmer Merwara 

A glance at tho table would suffice to show 
that representation has not been given to 
the provinces on the basis of population 
, need not bo pointed out which province* 
have been unjustly treated on the population 
basis Will the All India Congress Committee 
pass a resolution that each province should 
have representatives in proportion to its 
numerical strength ? 

If we take the representation of any of the 
provinces as the standard it will be found 
at some of the other provinces are under re 
presented and some over represented If the 
provinces of Delhi and Ajmer Merwara 
lie have the smallest number of represen 
Daai ely ono each be taken as the 
standard it will bo found that all the other 
provmees are under represented If the 
f»l P n D n! °* f i ****** havin K 17 members be 
nrm.? a L tho standard most of the other 

represented W1 b ° f ° U “ d >° bf > 

As Bombay has given birth to some 

SrietTS 0 ! tb / abIesl rf 

aodfiml «!!» i' ake Bomb W as tbe standard 
“her nrevmV h °T 1!?”/ r «P^entat.ves the 
:f lS r, S “ f are For convenience 
Bombay t-i 1 * et , us tbe population of 

S AW Le"s,Xn d 
S5 JSSS- to^Lve'tatVmhVr 11 

.oTh,fr°?h^-vsri,d«f 
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following numbers of representatives m 
Legislative Assembly — 

tho 

Bombay 

16 

C P and Berar 

U 

Madras 

31 

Assam 

0 

Ben cal 

37 

Delhi 

Nil 

U P 

36 

Burma 

10 

Punjab 

lb 

Ajmer llerwara 

Nil 

Bihar and Orissa 27 

Total 

1JJ 

One 

hundred a 

nd ninety-three is 

by 


no means a largo number (or the Legis- 
lative Assembly of such a large and popu- 
lous country as India The British Parlia- 
ment has a very much larger number of mem- 
bers, though it represents a much smaller 
number of inhabitants 

We do not, of course, suggest [that the 
Legislative Assembly should be constituted 
exactly according to the table printed above 
We have given the table just to show how 
representation in the Legislative Assembly on 
the population basis might look like 

It may be thought that, as things are, 
Bengal has the largest representation of all 
provinces That is not true so far as the 
people of Bengal, wo mean its Indian in 
habitants, aro concerned Omitting the re 
presentatives of the European birds of 
passage, the provinces have the following 
numbers of representatives 


Madras 

15 

C P and Berar 

b 

Bo nbay 

14 

As«ara 

3 

Bengal 

14 

Delhi 

1 

U P 

15 | 

Burma 

3 

Punjab 
Bihac and 

U 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

Orissa 

12 1 




This table makes the udjusI treatment of 
some provinces on the population basis still 
more glaring 

We do not know on what basis tho 
Government has fixed the nnmber of re- 
presentatives for the different provinces We 
have seen that the basis could not have been 
population , lor then, most of the provinces 
would have had, proportionately, far different 
numbers of members. Literacy or education 
could not have been tho basis either The 
numbers of literates in the different provinces 
are shown below 

Province Literates Indians’ 

Representatives 

Assam 483,105 3 

Bengal 4,254,001 14 


Province 


Literates 

Indiana’ 

Representatives 

Bihar and 

Orissa 

l,5Sb,25? 

12 

Bombay 


1,015,533 

14 

Burma 


3.65J013 

3 

C P and 

Berar 

G33 d03 

G 

Madras 


3b21 908 

15 

U P 


1, (588,873 

15 

PuDjab 


633,492 

12 


This table also shows how some of the 
provinces hare been unjustly treated on the 
basis of the total number of literates. 

The number of representatives may have 
been assigned according to the total amount 
of revenue collected in each province — we 
do not know Wo have not at present 
before D9 these figures of total revenue 
collections When wo have them or can 
make time to work out tho totals, wo 
may deal with tho point But we have a 
rough idea that oven according to that basis 
some provinces would be found to have 
been unjustly treated 

Speaking for our own province of Bengal, 
we may say that, whatever basis of represen- 
tation be adopted, Bengal would be found to 
have been very unjustly treated and is 
woefully under represented 

Of tho eleven provinces which send re- 
presentatives to the Legislative Assembly, six, 
namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, As«am and Burma, bavo been 
saddled with representatives of the European 
community This incubus is tho heaviest in 
the caso of Bengal Europeans in Madras 
have one representative, in Bombay two, in 
the United Provinces one in Assam one and 
in Burma one , but Bengal Europeans have 
three representatives, to counterbalance as 
much as they can the totally inadequate re- 
presentation which tho Indian inhabitants of 
Bengal have Bengal has allowed almost the 
whole of her commerce and industries to be 
captured by outsiders. She pays the penalty 
by her wealth being drained away But 
under representation of her Indian inhabitants 
and over representation of her European 
birds of passage is an additional punishment 
which sho does not deserve 
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non voted wo find that it has been ruled 
Oy tho Legislative Department of the 
Givernment of India that the passago pay 
admiss.b e under Schedule IV to tho Superior 
Cml Rules 10M is non ratable irrcspcctne 
Of iihethr the ordinary pay ot the officer 

\L!° n l0ta £! e or , not and farther it appears 
that even the ordinary travelling allowances 
i«« 0fllCer ? w hose pay is non voted aro no 
The?/ ?K JeCt l ° ! he V0te of th0 Jegislatnre 
effepL chaDg ® s have th o merit of being 

S r 1 !?' mti ? r 01 

policy The audit report however, gives us 
glimpses here and there of irregularities that 
“°t> '”2 Perpetrated behind the scenea m tho 
and I.° f ( supp,y , of Government quarters 
“? furniture to ofhcials llysteiions 

somro'f * ,' h “ d,C ? te v ,h ; t “»*■<* »f o'eo 

® °* h,R hest officers is open to 
fact? •> quesll , 0Q . m th ese matters Certain 
tacts appear to be quito clear 

m L er ® con °miO rent is not ebareed to 
some officials for residential buildings and 
maintenance charges are not co^by the 
nhAni re ? Sed . No re S uIar accounts are kept 

i ssrs 

h.gh enough—, s someti^rSeT &re 

tV&aE 

If such demanda e were d m a dlfficult Position 

higJVhSaXmselras U,l > 

taken by Government? ac 10 ° USMll y 
or amendment of lie M” , C0,J “‘ I|1 > 
irregularities and where ft , " "H? lhe , 

these two tho oiders of r n 18 nelth ,™ °f 
awaited bom year to year® “ re 

Lord Canning a Hinutn^on Archaeological 

tt i eat° interest°in £ tn0 V“ to ha ™ taken a 
ot India But longV^htm^W Smg 
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took a similar interest in our archaeological 
remains Iu January 18ti2 Lord Canning 
recorded a rain u to regarding tho investigation 
oi too archaeological remains of Upper India 
In this minute ho wrote 

rmi^r , in.i!!P/ >0bS,l,(5 . t0 . pass throukh that part 
or indeed as far a3 my experience 
wifhAi?f ,y i part— .° V 1 ** British territories in Inda 
S , ,rucL i by t tho nylcct with vshich 
nrr i fh r ful e r p0rtl0 9 ,°f the architectural remains 
trpiirv? l l ?i,* rac f 3 o£ by gono civilization have been 
E koiti 10u . Kl1 . many of these andsomo which 
ft nSliS“r a , oUcc arc (" ll of beauty and interest 
tt??, 1 do not m ' caa only tho omission to 
thm wnni lT, 0r , e ' cn ,'o arrest them decay for 
renm«? U -.o 1 2 a “A " * 1Ic h, in many cases would 
nSiff B eipe n l uro 0 / labour and money far 
tmnnii i, a „ aay Government of India could bestow 
,P9R ') so far as Government is concerned 
th?t J?^f n , nr 0 kctpf a much cheaper duty 
InSnUn ani placi '0 on re c°rd- tie 
nii m !u 0 M U , ro generations, many particulars 
2w lm 8 d r ? sc, } ed oblivion and 

history "winches V 4, 10(1 3 ercat dependency a 
beenrnpQ M , tlmo moves on as the country 

Id as FnS 1 y a ? c S»* , No and traversable 
to India »irin S c mC w are i Ici ? t0 | P V0 more thought 
covern If ^M S ch M farelr suffices to hold it and 
fho attpif.A^llr^ surcdI ^ 0CCU P> more and more 
10 intelliecntaad enquiring classes 

c?edit^ K,i. c 2? ntn f 8 , 11 *»« not bo to cur 
to allow ™hB CDe rul,w P° w er if we continue 
of tha nirt n„ h /- u 3 'nvestigation as the remains 
Snin«Aii Buddhist capital in B har tho vest 
with mini S .P^V round Delhi studded 
of Rom* 3 A?d re JA ,ckIy J ,ian even the Campagna 
rnoiW^m “.l Dy lL othe « to remain without 
moreexamination than they have hitherto received * 

of TV»?i?° rdlD ^ ly ’ i h0 Archaeological Survey 
J Tnd a Wa a “ ndert aken by tho Government 
^L r /n o/ Dd *u C0 i 0 ° el A Cunningham was 
fA p A?? 1 * *n ^ rst -Archaeological Surveyor 
■nvlaft Government of India whose 
ir?S n n' ,0D d pass from South Bihar 
into Tirhoot Goruckpore and Fyzabad 

F N Bose 


Pagal Haranath 

We are indebted to Hr W -\r if*™- 

^K, d rss^ B °L E *Ir s r* 

Se^h^n^t^ °kSy*T 

or the mad Haranath and gal Haranath 
on the 2 qth of May ]““? S" 

Sonamukhi m the district n f L? 3 b ?, rn ’? 
on the 3rd Jnly iges o£ Ba °kura Bengal 
Mehta but in jJl y j? 70 ac n cord ‘°e to Mr 
y 1H7 ° according to the 

P. 91 Annal3 of !nd an AdmimstraUon Vo VII 
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Bengali weekly Sa lay H 3 lam ly naois 
was Banerji He studied up to the b a 
standard bnt conld not get a degree He 
seised foi some time in Kashmir as the 
Ass stant Superintendent of its Dharmartha 
Office He had followers of many castes and 
creeds in various provinces of India. He did 
not preach any particular dogma or doctrines 


News of Women in Many Lands 

Mrs N 0 Freeman Chicago s oldest 
Co ed 77 years old is taking a course in 
American and English L terature at North 
Western Umvera ty with men and women 
students who are cf the age of her grand 
children— such is her love of knowledge 



bnt appears to hare la d great stre s on loving 
neghboily conduct The following is from 
a printed message of his sent by Mr Mehta 
a player who has thrice o appear on the 
stage and act n one particular plaj can never 
after h s first or second appearance totally d s 
appear and leave the play He only changes h 3 
ores and remains s tting amongst all and no 
sooner the time comes than he a^ain puts on the 
proper dress and continues play ns his part. The 
actor by changing his dress can remain among t 
the spectators nmecogn sed by them but he cannot 
go out of the s gilt of the other members of the 
theatrical company In whatever dress he may be 
dressed, they all recognise him at once. Therefore 
do 1 say that they do not belong to the inner 
circle, who set the r minds a th nting about such 
disappearances. 



Mts N 0 treeman 



Mile Jul ette t e 11 er 

Some months ago MUe. Juliette Veil! er a 



NOTES 


Audit Control of Public Expenditure 

Tbe Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
has favoured us with a copy of Audit and 
Appropriation Accounts of the Central 
Qoiernmenl ( Cnil) for the year 1025 20 
This compilation is a feature of the new 
constitutional reform in India, and fulfills a 
statutory requirement The transitional 
character of the administrative changes in 
India is reflected bv the fact that though the 
present volume relates to the fifth year of the 
Montagu reform era, it is the second report 
on the British model The usefulness of a 
strict audit control over departmental ex* 
penditure cannot be exaggerated under any 
form of Government In the British Isles, this 
control is exercised not merely m the 
interests of economy and regularity of ex- 
penditure but also as a powerful aid to 
parliamentary control over spending depart- 
ments While financial decorum and integrity 
are ensured by the examination of accounts 
with reference to technical rules by an 
authority independent of the administrative 
departments, the audit and appropriation 
accounts enable the House of Commons 
through its Public Accounts Committee, to 
satisfy itself that expenditure has not trans- 
gressed the scope of the different heads under 
which money was voted Since 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly in India has enjoyed a 
limited right of voting expenditure , and as 
a corollary to it, the Government of India 
Act requires the appointment of a Public 
Co { nmittee . Partly elected by non 
official members of the Assembly and partly 
rp^'ri a,ed 45 y Govenimen t to examine and 
°Tu tb r ' oted ’ expenditure of Govern- 
Committee is presided over by 
Member and is assisted by the 
to 1,8 ™ rl ‘ 01 «crn*uWof 

Prmraml 1. a ? d , “PP™Pnat.on accounts 
rnncipal departmental officers appear before 

The Committee to^to £25 "»f 


to the Assembly along with a verbatim 
transcript of the ovidcnco of departmental 
witnesses Tho Finance Member at the same 
time moves for tho formal grant of any ex- 
cess vote under any head that may be 
necessary to regularise expenditure of the 
year under report Such excess vote does 
not necessarily mean actual provision of 
additional funds, because oxcess of expen 
diture under one head is almost invariably 
counterbalanced by unspent SiOuej under 
others Though the control of expenditure 
thus exercised by a parliamentary institution 
is post mortem’ in character, tradition has 
made it none the less effective in Great 
Britain To bo reported to the Public 
Accounts Committee for any irregular spend- 
ing, is considered to bo a severo ordeal and 
chastisement for the British official The 
limitations of tho present Indian constitution, 
the privileged position of the superior 
officialdom, the division of expenditure into 
votable” and ‘non votablo”, and the shadowy 
character of the authority of the Legislative 
Assembly oven m the sphere of ‘ votablo’ 
expenditure, tend to deprive this well known 
parliamentary expedient of its potency as an 
engine of control and correction 
t The volume before us deals with both 
votable” and non-votable” expenditure of 
the Government of India in all department® 
excepting Military, Railway and Posts and 
Telegraphs, and it will be considered by the 
Publio Accounts Committee shortly A detailed 
examination of the contents of this compile 
tion would be beyond the scope of the®o 
notes, and we hope the daily press will do 
greater justice to these official publications 
than it has hitherto done We will, however, 
touch upon a few salient feature of these 
accounts, just as a sample of the valuable 
materials that are available to the publicists 
even in dry as dust audit reports 

In the year under review, the departments 
covered by tbe report were responsible for 
an expenditure of about 28 3 /i crores of rupees 
under the voted’ head, and about 28 l /» under 
dou voted” as against total grants of about 
37 crores voted by the Assembly and about 
/• crores in tbe non voted sphere The 
percentage of total savings under voted grants 
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works up to 2? 50 and undernoo voted grants 
to 3 55 This remarkable disparity in tbe 
proportions of savings points to overbudgeting 
of ratable expenditure (in expectation of cuts ’) 
and the report itself admits a tendency to pro- 
vide more funds than ultimately prove actually 
required for voted expenditure It appears 
that the Public Accounts Committee 
drew attention to this evil tendency while 
dealing with the accounts for 1924 25. The 
fact that over estimating is not so noticeablo 
in tho non voted sphere suggests the necessity 
of a scientific inquiry into the psjchology 
of departmental authorities that secures 
far greater accuracy in estimate* in tho 
non voted compartment of public expenditure 
Though the total expenditure show* a large 
saving, there are individual heads under 
which grants have been exceeded Time 
sanction of tbo Legislative Assembly is 
requited for an excess expenditure of about 
12 lakhs under certain rotable grants while 
the non voted grants under certain heads 
were exceeded by about one lakh for which 
the sanction of tho Finance Department is 
necessary Hero again tho disparity is 
obvious In justice to the account authorities 
and the Public Accounts Committee it must 
be admitted that they are making efforts to 
solve these difficulties and ensure greater 
control of expenditure 

A measure of «orae importance touched 
upon by the repoit, is the institution of the 
Provincial Loans fund since April 1*120 “for 
tho purpose concentrating all loan transactions 
between the Central and Provincial Govern 
meats in a self contained final cial unit which 
should be altogether independent of the 
general debt account of the Central Govern 
ruent The total capital liabilities of 
Provincial Governments due to the Govern 
meDt of India and outstanding on the 1st 
\pnl 19^5 amounted to over 10O crores. 
\nd in the year 19_o-2b the fund advanced 
Ks. 9 bd lakh* and odd to various Provincial 
GovermaenN, while repayments were made 
to tho extent of 1 '•b lakhs and odd 

While <uch items are likely to prove 
attractive only to the venous student of 
public affairs and economics the portion of 
the audit Tepoit affoids that to tho 
average leader interesting side-lights on tbo 
admini trative machinery of Government is 
that which deals withtcaccal h regularise- 
lt m«v be nvntioced that the teim “financial 
irregularities coveis a wide held extending 
from lets: ces of non compliance with 


technical rules and errors in interpretation 
involving financial loss to tbe state, to cases 
of serious breach of trust and downright 
cheating The general tendency appears to 
be to condone past “irregularities ’ while 
laying down stricter rules for future 
guidance The function of the audit 
authorities ceases with bringing instances of 
irregularity to the notice of Government, 
and incorporating the more important among 
them in tbe audit report for the information 
of tho Public Accounts Committee The 
report, moreover meutioos tbe action taken 
by Government in each care and ui less 
the Public Accounts Committee is satisfied 
with such action it can make its own 
comments for th“ edification of Government 
It is thus a moral check that is exercised 
by the audit authorities and tbe Public 
Account* Committee for the right to 
condone irregularities is vested in the 
Fxccutivo Government Publicity such 
as is given to these cases in the audit 
report and the proceedings of the Public 
Accounts Committee has undoubtedly its 
effect And from this point of view, we 
should desire greater details to bo provided 
of such cares in the audit report As this 
i* tbe first year when we have been pre- 
sented with a copy ol the audit aud appro- 
priation report we are unable to follow the 
rather cryptic references to certain cases 
dealt with in previous reports and which are 
yet pending For instance in paragraph 43 of the 
report, brief reference is made to the financial 
irregularities brought to light in the accounts 
of the Kajpntana Salt Source*, and in another 
place it is stated in two lines that the cases 
are still under investigation and no final 
orders have yet been pasred by Government. 
It Is difficult to identify in these brief 
references, a scandal of great magnitude, in 
which Urge amounts may be involved 
and which wa» dealt with by the’ 

Public Aeconnts Committee last year m 
connection with the audit report for 1924 2o 
That Government should take such a long 
time in coming to a final decision in a case 
of this description appears to bo surpming 
No one m these days, will accuse the 
Government of India of being over burdened 
with conscientious scruples in their trustee 
ship ol oar public revenue , when the hnan 
cial inteie ts of ctficials conflict with those 
of economy or constitutional propriety 

IbU', in the list cf changes in the cla i 
ficaticrs cf expend turo frem “voted j 5 
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barrister ot f Pans delivered a thesis jon the 
life of Mahatma Gandhi it the reopening of 
the French courts She is the first woman 
lawyer ever to address the assembled Bar of 
Pans 

Snmati Alamelnmangathayammal has been 
made an honorary Presidency Magistrate in 



Snniah. Alamelumangathayammal 

Kioto Ind an News Agency 


the city of Madras She is the first lady t< 
attain this position there 

Mrs Lakshmi Fkambaram ha 9 been appointet 
a member of the Tuticonn Municipality by thi 
viovemment of Madras 

D ^Mrs. Parvati Ammal wife of Dewai 
Bahadur K. S Chandrasekhara Iyer ha 
been nommated a member of the D is trie 
Board of Bangalore She is the first lad’ 
10 n ^ 1S distinction there 

Mrs. Bhadrabai Madgaonbar wife of th 
Ur Justice Madgaonkar and Mrs 
Rnm w V v Ga . 3Ja nr wbo ls In charge of th 
ho^roL Van,ta V Tara have been appointe< 
honorary mag Bombay 



Mr« Sharada Diwao a daughter of Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad has, with distinction 
passed the M. A examination of the Bombay 
University with a thesis on the population 
problem in India. Much credit is due to her 
and to her husband that she ha' been able 
to prosecute her studies after her marriage. 
She is the first Hindu Gujarati lady to 
obtain the M A degree 
d Shyamkuman Nehru daughter of 

Pandit Shyamlal Nehru who had already 
distinguished herself by topping the list of 
successful candidates 0 f the Allahabad 
University in the B A and the M A previous 
examinations obtaining a first class in both 

10 

™ VI ™‘ °‘ a ' s ■» "18 Allahabad M So. 

In Chemistry As 
girl students go m for science 
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Sirs Madgaonber Mrs Gajjar 

•degrees Miss Roy s achievement deserves 
special mention 


15Vi 


Filipinos Leading: Chinese Soldiers 
The following clipping from the contwen 
tal edition of the Datly Mail of England 
will be fonnd interesting — 

Manila Monday — Fil p n03 tra ned in the 
Insular National Guard under United States 
officeis are now command ng tin ts in the Cantonese 
Nat ooa ist army according to rel able 1 eports 
circulal eg here today 

A foreshadow db of increased independence 
ag tation in the Phil ppines meanwh le is seen 
in the formation in the islands of a secret society 
reseinbl ti" the huom ntang of the Chinese Nation 
alists The Kuomintacg it is pointed out was 
the chief factor m the overthrow of the Mancha 
dynasty in 1911 and has been the roost potent 
force in the success of the Southern Nationalists 
to date 

Branches of the new Ph Li prune soc ety called 
Legionarios del Pneblo are being formed through 
out the arc! pelago and the movement is believed 
to he spreading rapidly 

The native popnlat on is showing a keen 
interest in the advance of the Chinese Nationalists 
The lo^al Press is carrying detailed accounts of 
the developments of the Chinese cml warfare 

It baa not been definitely determined to what 
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extent the Philippine Independence Party headed 
by M Manuel Quezon, President of the Insular 
Senate is identified with the inew Nationalist 
Society 


Sasimohaa Da of Sylhet 

In a village in the district of Sylhet there 
was a wicked debauchee of the name of 
Fayez All He had dishonoured and ruined many 
girls and women and some others removed 
to other villages to escape being victimised 
by 1 im It is a shame that, owing to the 
moral atrophy and cowardice of most of the 



villagers this man was enabled to pursue his 
nefarious career so long At length he 
attempted to seduce the sixteen year old 
youDg wife of a poor man bv offering her 
costly presents through a woman of the same 
village The name of this young girl is Pabitra 
which means “The pure one It is a very 
appropriate name Pabitra refused all these 
overtures with scorn Not to 
be baffled the brute Fayez All thrnst himseli 
mShli* p l K? e 0coU P l ® d by Pabitra and hei 
mother Pabitra was firm and again ref usee 


complinuco with his wishos Hu l&lk- 
tbreateniug both mother and daughter that 
if they did not yield he would dishonour 
them both by force When a neighbour of 
theirs a young man or boy of 18 Sasimohan 
Do by name heard all this, ho promised to 
protect them So when one evening Fayez 
Ah forcibly entered their house with evil 
intent and was about to assault Pabitra 
Sasimohan came in with throe companions 
and began to belabour him with a laUn to 
to mate him desist fiom his wicked attempt 
The man died in consequence Sasi was 
committed to the sessions on the charge of 
murder as ho alone beat Fayez All The 
jury consisted of five Hindus and two 
Musalmans They returned a unanimous 
verdict of not guilty and the judge 
accordingly let him off We are glad the 
chivalrous and bravo young man has 
been rightly let off without any punishment 
Iu Bengal assaults on women and girl« follow 
ed sometimes by murder or unintended death 
of the victims have become very numerous 
The people as a whole are not up and doing: 
against those wicked deeds The Government 
has not taken any special steps to deal 
promptly and effectively with these crimes 
Only a very small number of the people of 
Bengal are trying to fight the evil All 
these circumstances have to be taken into 
consideration m judging of the worth of tho 
young hero who so nobly and at such great 
risk came to the rescue of the poor pure 
hearted girl Pabitra 

It would have been well if Fayez All 
bad survived the lesson be was taught and 
lived to repent and reform himself But 
there cannot be the least doubt that the 
honour of women is far more precious than 
the lives of debauchees and rf the defenders 
of women s honour happen sometimes to kill 
their assailants in the attempt to prevent an 
impending assault, it canuot be helped. 
Girls and women must be given protection 
at all costs 


Lies in the British Parliament 
Earl Winterton stated in the house of 
commons a few weeks ago that Mr Subhas- 
Chandra Bose had been placed before tvo- 
judges and other detenus before one Some 
other similar untrue statements were made 
by him When Mr Boses statement flatly 
contradicting these assertions was published 
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in India and subsequently cabled to England, 
Lord 'Winterbn had to eat his words. But 
it need not bo assumed that be would mend 
his ways , men of his lit are incorrigible, 
because they cannot be brought to book in 
the only way which appeals to them 

His lordship chooses to call the detenus 
convicts, though they have never been tried 
and no formal charge even has ever been 
framed against them Let him please himself 
They are no more convicts than he is a 
diuoeaur 

Another man, of the name of Pilcher, 
who al&o is an M P , has said that Mr 
Subbas Chandra Bose was implicated in a 
murderous plot of which the object was to 
ikill the Governor of Bengal • 

The offerers of all these lies are morally 
contemptible. But politically they are not 
despicable For they are capable of much 
mischief The least that the people of India 
can and ought to do is to hive an Informatiou 
Bureau with sufficient funds, to contradict 
tbese lies in the countries where they are 
broadcasted 


The Arcos Raid 


The excuse for the Arcos raid in London was 
that a secret document of great valuewas to be 
recovered from the building raided It was 
not found, however But it was claimed that 
-other important documents had been found 
Russians declare these to be forgeries We 
-are not, of course, sure But we cannot 
«ay that British politicians are incapable of 
forgery History has convicted them of the 
•crime repeatedly And recently on the 
occasion of the Arcos debate, Mr Arthur 
Ponsonby said in the House of Commons 


“I have no respect for dirt even in high places 
’But what I object to more than dirt 13 the hypocrisy 
'which pretends that we are so pure that we do 
not indulge in any of these methods ouirog war 
time All this is recognised as part and panel 
of war machinery Yon have lies, propaganda, 
atrocity factories, telephone tapping, letter opening, 
depanmen t for forgery, depart men t for faking 
photographs, and that 6cit of thing and each. 
Government has it We must really face the fact 
when getting on our nigh moral horse that forgery, 
theft, Jytng bribery and corruption exist in every 
Foreign Office and Chancellory throughout the 
•world This weapon is used during war because 
it is valuable. It is used during the socalled 
peace because peace is used for making 

preparations for the next war " 

When challenged by Sir An' ten Chamberlain. 
JMr Pouf cl by said that during his career he had 


seen a document taken from the archives of a 
foreign country. 


Whit Britishers May and May Not 
Be Forgiven 

The Modern World of Baltimore, USA, 
write* 

Sir Stanley Jackson is the new Governor of 
Bengal 

He recently informed the subjects of that pro- 
vince *hat if they played cricket," that is, played 
fair with him he would reciprocate by playing 
fair with them 

Welfare—^ very able Calcutta publication, with 
the specific policy of seeking the physical improve- 
ment of the lodian people— comments ou his 
proposal as follows 

Sir Stanley was not quite doing justico to the 
spirit of cricket when ha thus made fair play a 
conditional thing Moreover Sir Stanley forgot ms 
capt in, die Government of India How can it be 
cricket at all when we are fielding eternally with 
shackles on our feet and they are bitting and 
scoring as they like Whenever wo talk about 
declaring the innings and taking up the bat our- 
selves, we a 0 told that our bats will be only 2 
inches by G inches and that wo must play with 
leaden leg guards and with bandaged eyes And 
to crown all our stumps must bo a mile wide and 
a mile high, while the ball will be fired at us 
from a field gun We own up our defeat right at 
the begiun ng * 

This 13 followed by the Amen can journal’s 
own comments, which are reproduced below 
There 13 an elementary rightness in this criticism 
Certainly it ill becomes au imperial power, 
holding sovereignty by force to urge the code 
of ethica of sportsmen on a subject people 

A very distinguished Indian recently declared 

‘We of India readily forgive England for every- 
thing 6he ba9 done to us save one thing We 
forgive her for conquering us Wo forgive her 
for firing our people from guns. W e forgive her 
for foisting the opium habit upon us We forgive 
her for any physical thing she has done to us 
Down all history outside conquerors have sut jected 
ns to similar things We are accustomed to them 
We look upon them as rooted in the elemental 
passions of mankind But there is one thing 
England has done which no one of our former 
conquerors ever attempted She has sought to 
justify her deeds on motal and ethical grounds 
Unwilling to admit the selfishness and gieea which 
prompted them she has rationalized her rapacity 
in teims of morality This obviously, means the 
debasing of the moral currency of mankind It 
is an attempt to make black white and white 
black It obscures all the true ethical relationships 
of men and races This hypocrisy, this debauching 
of moral ideal* the East will never forgive the 
land of Mr Pecksniff" 

Let us be honest about these things The 
Occident is in possession of superior organization 
and of superior weapons. With these it is able, 
temporarily to bully the Orient and all weaker 
peoples There is nothing intrinsically base about 
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this Baseness enters the picture only ulien of dctiiDins anil lipnsomnc men wilhiii* 
intellectual pandeis arise to procliun that ideili in ’totSmtSSTito 1 Uin llalu El” 

EsSisms; Mcs”£,M 

Staoon ♦hi mvorfnl and the rawer c«s tho principle tint detenus should to released if 

There may tic something more uusporlsman- the relctsc is called for on medicalk rounds Mh v 
like than in urging sportsmanship upon a hopeless then is lie still dejmed of his perspnal ld erty, 


jy handicappet 
doubt it 


id and shackled adversary ltat wo 


A Detenu at Death's Door 

We extract from The Bengalee the whole 
of the following editorial article because it 
relates to a detenu in tbe grip of a fatal 
disease — 

Nearly tour vea’u ago— to bo correct in October 
1923— Sj Jiban Lai Chatterji was arrested under 
the famous Regulation 111 of 1818 V. hen 
arrested he was a hale and hearty young man 
Dunns the course of ! is detention ho has contract 
cd tuberculosis a disease which is perhaps the 
most treacherous of all known to medical science 
Unless it is detected in the incipient stago and 
unless the greatest care is taken to arrest us pro- 
gress tubenulos s invariably ends fatally The 
reports received about the state of health of Jihan 
Babu hardly justify an optimistic prognosis. The 
opinion of the Superintendent of the Sharci ga 


Is itlecau«o ho is not jet considered sufficiently 
ill ? Or is it Lociusl ho did not enter and resign 
from the Indian Civil Scrvico and did not become 
Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corpoia os 
Or is it tie-cause public meetings have not been 
held specifically demanding Ins release and because 
questions about him havo not been asked m the 
British llouso of Commons’ 

Tlio facts about tho health and treatment 
of all tho detenus which appear almost daily 
in tho papers should ho brougt up to date 
and punted in tho form of a pamphlet for 
tho information of members of tho British 
Parliament and of tho Legislative Assembly 
Tho Indian Journalists Association should 
peifoim this duty Wo aro prepared to bear 
our share of the expenses 


Aftermath of Rangtla Rasul’ Case 

... ~ RaDgila Rasul is it appears, tho title of 

Banihal AhsHon Bovpual is that both his lungs are a pamphlet attacking tho life and character 

two months This shows t^at there is verv littlo Singh of tho I ahoro High Court, in his judg 
hope of his surviving for long liet the Govern ment in the Kangila Rasul' case criticised 

SS. 1 . If r ™ 1 ? 7 nDd “ l! °v “i 

following the precedent set up by the release of " ' 


that it was natural that such an attack 
their prophet would enrage and deeply wound 
the susceptibilities of the Moslem* But ho 
thought that tho section of tho peual law 
under which tho accused tho author of tbo 
pamphlet had been charged and sent up for 
trial did not apply to tho case And there- 
fore tbo man escaped being punished This 
greatly enraged the Moslem community of the 
Punjab The Muslim Outlool one of their 
organ* attacked the Judge in language which 
in the opinion of tho Lahore High Court 
amounted to contempt of court So its editor 
and printer have been punished with simple 
imprisonment and fine 

We do not think that either the kind of 
attack which The Muslim Outlool indulged 
m or the fury of the Punjab Muslims is at 
all justified For the Judge far from justi 
UWJ11K tucunemeni at tne { 5 m g the authors , conduct or extenuating 
Shatenga Hospital and the absence of facilities for bis offence criticised his pamphlet severely 
aa 0, ' en as is necessary the treatment The man was let off because in the opinion 
S are ll S0 e great 6 h ,ave of the Judge he was not guilty of the offence 

“etehttf 1 r 11 these C0ES delations donot 7> th . wh,ch be was charged Suppose one man 
„ a a 8 Government which allows itself libels another man but is prosecuted for 
guaea by police reports in its policy theft If a judge lets him off on the ground. 


Sj Sul has Chandra Bose lias so long kept Jiban 
Babu m a jail and only recently transferred him 
to the Sharetga Hospital But the conditions in 
wh ch he has to live there are by no means those 
which are called for in the case of a phthisis 
patient The climate of bharenga is not at all 
bracing or the other hand its ne ghbourhood is 
malarious The hosp tal is meant for women and 
is surrounded with n gh walls which block the 
ventilatno tbe hospital building bemg one-storeyed 
Jiban Babu is himself kept in a small room m the 
Phthsis Ward which 13 hardly better than a 
prison cell There are practically no arrangements 
for nursing There 13 no privy in the hospital 
wh ch is a great inconvenience to weak and ema 
ciated patients such as Jiban Babu has now 
become And to add to his troubles the Govern 
ment has sanctioned an allowance of Rs 40 only 
which cannot conceivably suffice for h m as the 
diet needed fora consumptive is vei v expensive 
r riii is and other articles have to be sent for from 
Calcutta, as thev are not procurable local y 
though baviraj Syaaiadas Yacbaspati is treating 
“at u yet owing to confinement at the 
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that ho is not guilty of theft, it cannot be 
said that the judge has encourged libel 
We say* this only by waj of illustration, 
for tho 'Rangila Masul’ case is of a different 
kind 

What in our opinion the Muslim com 
mumty and its organs were legitimately 
entitled to do was to show that Mr Justice 
Dahp Singhs interpretation of the 
law was wrong They might also bare 
demanded a change in the law or m the 
wording of the particular section under 
which the Judgo had to deal with the case 

The conduct of Sir Malcolm Hailey, tho 
Gorernor of the Punjab, in connection with 
this case has been improper and indiscreet 
lie had no legal authority to sit in judgment 
on a High Conrt Judgo , and even if ho had 
he would hare been under tho necessity of 
hearing both what the Judge had to say as 
well as what his accusers had to °ay 
It was highly improper on his part to take into 
his confidence a deputation which waited upon 
him, and to tell its members that a test case 
would be instituted and if the judgment m 
that case too, prored unsatisfactory in his 
opinion an attempt would bo made to ebango 
the law Sir Malcolm it iscertain woutdhare got 
very angry and would bare been scandalised 
if a High Court Judge had dono with 
reference to some of his executive actions 
what be has done with reference to a High 
Court judgment and be would hare been 
quite right too We think Sir Malcolm s 
improper conduct ha9 encouraged the Muslims 
in their unreasonable and fanatical attitude 


The Indian Cotton Industry 

One could predict from the unconscionable 
delay in the publication of the Tariff Board s 
Report that Government would give no pro 
tection to the cotton industry of India. The 
Sarkar has refused to giro effect to tho re- 
commendations of either the majority or tho 
minority in the direction of protection 
Protection has to bo given against Lancashire 
and Japan The Government of India is a 
British Government, and the Lancashire textile 
industry is tho British industry which 
exports to India goods of greater value than 
any other British industry Directly 
and indirectly a majority of the British people 
prefit by Lancashire s exports to India. So it 
cannot be expected that any effective protec 
tion wcnld be given against Lancashire If 


protection had been gnen against both Lan- 
cashire and Japan, then, too, Japan would 
have been displeased But to give India no 
protection against Lancashire while giving 
protection agatust Japan would have been 
doublj offensive to the latter Owing to the 
Chinese situation it is necessary for Britain 
to keep Japan pleased as much as possible 
Moreover tho Singapore Base is not jet 
ready So India must suffer Our only pro- 
tection lies in avoiding the nse of foreign 
cotton cloth This would bo feasiblo if all of 
us could make up our minds to bear tho 
slight inconvenience of using somewhat 
coarser and thicker cloth than tho fine stulf 
imported from Lancashire As for the 
payment of a slightly higher price the 
comparatively well to do people who use fino 
cloth can certainly pay something extra. 
And poorer people too, can pay for some- 
what higher priced cloth if they give up the 
injurious and useless habit of smoking cigar- 
ettes There is also no doubt the problem of a 
sufficient supply from our own industries 
This is by no means insoluble More mills 
may be started That would, no doubt, 
take time But tho chatka and tho 

haudloom are cheap and easily and quickly 
made If the richer people would use home- 
spun hand woven cloth, leaving the anil pro 
ducts for tho poorer classes, a sufficient 
supply could be ensured without much 
delay 

Some people are deceived by the cr> that, 
the mill industry is mainly a Bombay 
industry and the consumers of cloth are 
spread all over India, why then should these poor 
consumers pay higher prices (which, it is 
said they can ill afford to do) in order to enrich 
Bombay capitalists ? But the Bombay Presi- 
dency is in India and Lancashire is m 
England Lancashire has become prosperous 
by destroying the cloth industry of Lidia and 
England o political power has been used to 
faring about this destruction It is better to 
enrich Bomba) capitalists than to enrich 
Lancashire capitalists ft is true that when 
the Swadeshi agitation of Bengal was at its 
height, tho Bombay cotton magnates took 
undue advantage of the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrtfico of tho Swadealnsts That was 
execrable and unpatriotic conduct But as 
Lancashire capitalists are not angels, why 
should we side with t lem to spite Bombay ? 
We would go on arguing with and even 
cursing Bombay, but would support Bombay 
all the same Of course, the ideal is for 
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every region to bo self suppljiug as regards 
its wear But if and so long as that cannot 
be done we should talc our supplies from 
the most convenient region m India 


India and China 

The Chinese bationahst press give great 
prominence to the fact that India s views on 
China are exacth the opposite of British 
opinions The People s Tribune stresses tho 
fact that India has no quarrel with the 
Chinese people and stands firmly for tho 
struggle for the independence and freedom 
of all the oppressed peoples of the world 


Germany and China 

While British firms and especiallj British 
"bankers are facing ruin at Hankow Erich 
yon Salzmann, China correspondent of the 
FossiscAe Zeitung says There is not a 
German in Hankow to day who is worried 
or scared The German population in 
Hankow which exceeds 250 is just as large 
today as a year ago 

There are no German gun boats in China 


Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 

The Chittaranjan Seva Sadan is a womens 
nosmtal established as a memorial to Mr 
C R Das The report issued by its board of 
trustees shows that it has supplied a great 
need and has been doing good work In 
fact, the demand for accommodation is so 
great that new buildings have begun to be 
constructed for 32 more beds An appeal has 
been issued for five lakhs of rupees It 
deserves to have a! generous and prompt 
response Contributions are to be sent to the 
Secretary Deshbandhu Memorial Trust 
36 Wellington Street, Calcutta or to the 
Op C S r° ‘be Deshbandhu Memorial Trust 
Sutta Banl ° f lDtha Ltd 100 C1,ve Street 


The Statutory Commission 


given aro to bo taken away m part or as a 
whole is to bo appointed not later than 1929 
Should it bo appointed earlier, it wojild be 
due to tho desiro of the Tones now in power 
to chooso such members as would try their 
best not to promote tho causo of self 
government in India Tho Tones fear that a 
general election may tako place before 1929 
with the result of either tho Labourites coming 
into power or of tho Liberals sharing power 
with tho Tories In either case the personnel 
of the Commission might not bo to the liking 
of tho Tones 

Wo do not suggest, however that a Com 
mission appointed by a I lbour Government 
would give us tho “moon 

Our British trustees havo started the 
cry that only such men should bo appointed 
members of tho Commission as havo had 
hitherto nothing to do with India , becaua0 
they might bo biassed one way or tho other 
Thus Indians are all shut out in a body, for 
are they not all likely to be partial to their own 
country 9 And those Englishmen who have 
served in India or in connection with India 
or bavo resided here as men of business or 
their assistants should also be considered 
ineligible The real reason for seeking to 
exclude them would be that they havo some 
knowledge at least of the country Should 
there be among them by some chance some 
persons with some sense of justice it would 
not bo easy to hoodwink them So by eli 
minating all classes of obnoxious persons, 
the trustees ’ arrive at the conclusion that 
only such Britishers should be considered elt 
gible as have had nothing to do with India. 
But the people of Britain as a whole are in 
terested m keeping India in at least economic 
dependence on their country and thts 
economic hold on India cannot be 
maintained without keeping her in political 
subjection For this reason we do not 

‘hmk that there is any class of people 

T ® n ‘ aiD w k° are at heart in favour 
of India s full self dependence economio and 
political Individual exceptions there may 
be But they aie likely to be known to 
any party in power and would not be ap 
pointed members of the commission 

Our own opinion is that the commission 
should consist almost entirely of Indian 
nationalists with only one or two foreign 
constitutional experts They may be 
Britishers 

All impenalizing or predominantly manu 
factoring nations of the world are interested 
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in beeping India economically dependent, 
more or less. They all exploit or expect to 
exploit her Hence, a commission composed 
of entirely disinterested foreigners would be 
hard to form If there be any small en- 
lightened people who do not exploit India 
and cannot be bribed or intimidated by Great 
Britain, members should be drawn from them, 
assuming, of coarse, that Indians are not to 
be thought of 

We do not build any hopes on the ap 
pomtment of the commission We have 
written on it, because it is a current topic. 


Prohibition for Mysore 
The Representative Assembly of Mysore 
is to be congratulated on it» declaring itself 
in favour of total prohibition It wants 
a committee to be appointed to suggest 
methods for meeting deficits An enlightened 
state Jibe Mysore should not find it beyond 
its power to meet deficits The Maharaja 
is a progressive Hindu ruler and his Dewan 
is an enlightened Musalmau The religions 
of both, as well as of the majority of 
Mysoreans enjoin total abstention from 
liquor This should make reform easy 

Besides meeting deficits, there is the 
difficulty of preventing smuggling from the 
adjoining British territory which is not 
‘dry ’ But it is not beyond the power of 
the Mysorean intellect to overcome that 
difficulty We should feel proud to nnd an 
Indian State setting an example to British 
ruled India in this matter And it would 
be so uataral for it to do so 


Colour Ban m Edinburgh 
The colour ban imposed in some Edinburgh 
restaurants and dance-halls has been naturally 
resented by onr student* and other contry- 
men there and elsewhere abroad, as well as 
in India Many dance halls are not desirable 
places. But it is not with the object of 
safeguarding the morals of onr students that 
the ban has been imposed. Had that been 
the object it would have been natural for 
the shrewd and patriotic Scots to seek to 
prevent their own young men first from 
going there before seeking to do good to 
others The Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland and of the Doited Free Church of 


Scotland have rightly condemned the 
imposition of thw colour baa 

Oae should avoid going t > places where 
one is not welcome As there are centres 
of good education where living is as cheap 
a* at Edinburgh it should be easy to shuu 
that place And so far as India is concern- 
ed, it would be desirable to keep aloof from 
Scot* as far as practicable— not in a spirit 
of retaliation but for maintaining our self- 
respect 


A Medal of Rabindranath Tagore 


We are indebted to Dr Bernhard Geiger, 
university professor of Sanskrit in Vienna, 
for the photograph of a medal of Rabindra- 



nath Tagore reproduced here It has been 
made by Hugo Taglang, a very well knowa 
sculptor of Vienna The poet’s Indian ad- 
mirers should alt buy it. 


a G. C s Gift to Rangoon University 
In recent months several big donah™,, 
to Rangoon University have been annoum^ 
The biggest of them 1)1 j$ the B “ma Od 
Company s gift of ahaodred thousand „ a 
sterling for the fonudat.on and 
of a collego of engineering The ,s, f 
which this portion of its wealth ohta.ot 0 ! k° 
the Bnrma Oil Company bv th« 
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■of Burma has been put is laudable It 
•would not be ungracious to add however that 
this gift shows bow enormous is the legalised 
plunder which is being carried away from 
Burma by her foreign rulers and exploiters 
Those who can easily give away lakhs must 
be making crores of profit. 


Impressions of Java and Bali 

Flsewhere in the present number of the 
Modern Iiciiev, we have published the first 
instalment of Dr Halidas Nags impressions 



, , „ ^ s hou on Oan h 

( \ Hasten eco of U o 11 ndu Art of Java) 

ol Java and Ball T1 o Indian poet and 
tcers voyago to Indonesia, which 1 o will 
undertaka ll is mouth to sco tho vestiges of 
Indian culture Hire will lend a special 
lintore it to I)r Nogs article 


Cilcuttis First Mayors Programme 

According to the Calcutta Mu ncipal 
Gazette Mr C R. Das the first Mayor 
of Calcutta laid down the following 
programme — 

1 Free primary education 

2 Free Medical Relief for the poor 

3 Parer and cheaper food and milk 
supply 

4 Better supply of filtered and unfiltered 
water 

5 Better san tation in busiees and con 
gested areas 

6 Housing of the poor 

7 Development of suburban areas 

8 Improved transport fac lities 

9 Greater efficiency of administration at 
a cheaper cost 

More than three years have passed since 
this programme was drawn up Mr 0 R- Das 
did not live long enough to carry out bis pro 
gramme In any case it would be both ignoble 
and fruitless to critic se a dead man who 
cannot defend himself Wo criticised him 
when be was alive But it is allowable to 
say that as from April 1924 onward the 
Swaraj Party has been in power m too 
Calcutta Corporation it should bo able to 
demonstrate what it has done in furtherance of 
the aims of its departed leader So far as 
we are aware tl e first two items m the pro 
gramme have been attended to to some slight 
extent As for the other items our food 
and milk supply is neitl er purer nor cheaper 
than before The editor of this magazine 
has been paying house rent for his office 
press and private lodgings for many years 
and can saj from his personal experience 
tl at tl e supply of f llcred and unfiltered 
water 1 as not impro ed a bit nor has it 
become more copious than before Tt e only 
tangible proof of better sanitation in bustccs 
and congested areas can bo found in a 
lower death rate But as far as we have 
bcui able to notico tho death rate has not 
decreased Wo aro not aware that more 
and better 1 ouses for the poor have been 
built bj tl e municipality m recent years. 
Neither aro wo awaro that any suburban 
areas have been developed or transport 
facilities improved id recent years by tie 
Calcutta Mu netpahty As regards effi 
cicncy of ad nmistration at a cheaper cost, 
wo aro not in a position to say anything 
But those councillors and aldermen of 
Calcutta who aro interested in securing 
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an honest, economical and efficient municipal 
service, ought to ba abla to enlighten the 
public on the subject 


The South African Settlement 
Hr C F. Andrews has sent the following 
Special cable to The Indian Daily Hail from 
Cape Town — 

Both Indian Bills passed the final stage to-night 
without any hostile amendment being accepted. 
The Minister embodied the Congress suggestions 
in the rommittee stage carrying everything success 
icily The Natal members' opposition brute down 
completely This implies the full ratification of 
the Indian Agreement by the Union Parliament 
Looking back over the six months since the 
Agreement was signed it is possible to regard that 
the Round Table Settlement is gradually winning 
the way through intense opposition to general 
acceptance. It will now be given an honourable 
trial with success fairly assured 

One valuable amendment earned making the 
three yews’ absence, involving forfeiture of 
domicile, count from the pasing of the Act and 
not retrospectively This should be explained by 
the Gujarati jiapera because, many Indians are 
affected 

I am meeting Mr Sastri at Pretoria on 
Tuesday and atn embarking on Talv 22 reaching 
Bombay on August 8 

We have not been among the admirers 
of the Settlement. But if the two Indian 
bills passed by the South African Union 
Parliament be of greater service than 
disservice to the South African Indian 
community, we shall be pleased 


The So called ‘ Indian” Delegation 
to the League of Nations 
The selection of Lord Lytton to lead this 
year’s misnamed "Indian ’ Delegation to the 
League of Nations has given occasion 
to The Leader and The Amnia Bazar 
Patnla to retell the story of the attempt 
made hy soma of our legislators to get the 
Government to appoint an Indian to lead 
the delegation Having written and spoken 
much on the subject already, wo do not feel 
inclined to repeat our assertions and obser- 
vations, which no Imperialist bounder has 
been able to challenge or contradict 

India was made an original member of 
the League by getting her to sign the Peace 
Treaty That was a tnck to obtain one more 
vote for the British Empire So, while India 

16 


pavs the piper, the piper is always a British- 
er and it is Britain which calls the tuno 
LiL§ many of our contemporaries, we, too, 
have expressed a wish for the appointmeut 
of aD Indian as leader of the delegation That 
is more or less to save our face, however 
For, so long as we do not possess self-rule 
and so long as the alien Government of 
India has the power to choose and to issue 
instructions to the leading and other delegates, 
the substitution of an Indian leader for a 
British one would not be of any use On 
the contrary, tho ladian chose tj to lead may 
be such that the Indian pres3 may have to 
exclaim in disgust, ‘ so papisihas (alodhtka " 
The only little improvement which is practi- 
cable in India’s present political condition can 
bo effected if the Central Legislature obtains 
the power to select and appoint all the 
delegates, including the leader Otherwise 
it would be best for India to give up her 
membership of the League, as a few states 
have done already lYe know even in this 
matter India cannot give effect to her wilL 
But the elected Indian members of the 
Central Legislature can and ought to pass 
a resolution in favour of India s withdrawal, 
in case they fail to obtain the power to 
select and appoint the delegates, who, we 
repeat, must all be Indians, including the 
leader 


The Disingenuous Plea for Fresh 
Taxation 


In comment'ng on the latest report on 
the administration of Bengal, The Amnia 
Baxar Patnka wnte3 — 


The author of the report has tried hard to 
white-wash things which are indy and to shift 
responsibility on to the quarters where it does not 
be. Yet what he was compelled to chronicle in 
the Greater part of the boob constitutes, without 
his knowing it a grave indictment of the efficiency 
and the scKallod beneficent nature of the British 
rule. And what is more distressing 13 that we 
find in it a clear jabab on behalf of the Govern 
ment that, good or bad, what they have done for 
the material and moral advancement of tho country 
is the limit to what they can do in the present 
state of their finances If therefore more education 
more sanitation or more medical relief is to be 
provided for the people to make them more fitted 
m the struggle for existence, the people tbenmelves 
must have to do it They must get nd of the 
general disinclination to face the fact that improved 
services and better conditions must be paid for by 
other words the people must be ready 
to bear the fresh burden of taxation. y 
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Oar contemporary then proceeds to point 
oat that the extreme limit of taxation has 
been reached — people who cannot get two 
fall meals a day ought not to be called upon 
to pay more taxes That would sonnd liio 
a heartless joke. * We have no flaw to find 
m this argument so far a« the majority of 
oor people is concerned But we wish to 
point out that we need not at all say any- 
thing at present which might sonnd like an 
argument ad nnserxcordiam As we have 
indicated in the article on Primary Edu- 
cation for Bengal,” we pay quite enough to 
enable oor Government to make greater and 
more earnest efforts to make our education, 
sanitation, etc, what they ought to be If 
after lutblessly cutting down useless, waste- 
ful and, sometimes, dishonest expenditure, 
and after making a right use of our taxes, 
it be urged that more or higher taxes must 
be levied, thete would bo then time enough to 
think of saying or not saying what might 
sound like an argument ad misertcordiam 
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Indonesia After the Insurrection 

We have received the following comma 
mcation from the Hague, Holland — 

“In our last January bulletin we tried to 
give you from official Dutch sources an idea 
of the most miserable conditions in which 
the Indonesian people live, so that they were 
forced to take up arm* desirous as they 
were to put an end to their life of slavery 
We also told you that the Dutch are 
accustomed to inform the world falsely 
about thiDgv, and instead of tellmg the hard 
truth about the bad conditions of their 
colony they designed the most ideal picture 
of their colonial system as the best m the 
world 

“But our attempt to shake off the yoke of 
Dutch domination has been unsuccessful 
Does it mean that it is the end of our hope 
for a better life? To answer this qaestion 
it would perhaps be nseful to examine the 
conditions in which Indonesia now stands 
after the revolution 

According to the lying Dutch press- 
agency, the rebellion” should be of no 
importance, bnt if wo mention the great 
number of imprisoned revolutionist*, which 
we derive from Dutch newspapers, wo sto 
* k T °T> < ». you W,H 1)0 convinced that indeed 
the Dutch are talking double Dutch 


‘There nro about two thousand Indonesian 
revolutionists imprisoned, 700 at West- 
Sumatra and 1300 at Java. Most of them do 
not fall under the terms to be condemned 
according to the colonial penal law, but yet 
they do not escape from pumsbraeut This 
is possible, because, according to the colonial 
constitution, the Governor General has the 
right to banish all persons whom he judges, 
or, stricter, whom he thinks dangerous for 
the so-called * public rest and order” to all 
places in Indonesia ho wants. [ Ibis is like 
our Regulation III of 1818 or like the Bengal* 
Ordinance ] Thus a great number- of re- 
volutionists (we do not yet know the right 
number, one says of about 800 persons') are 
expelled to the most horrible spot in New 
Guinea, where the revolutionists are exposed 
to savage cannibals and malaria fevers 

"Several revolutionist, are sent to Nusa 
Kambangan, where they have to live with 
imprisoned criminals like murderers and 
thieves. Others are condemned to death and 
also to imprisonments of 10 to 20 years 

Besides these condemnations the colonial 
government has proclaimed that all “commums- 
tio” action of the Indonesian people shall 
be destroyed by its military forces. 

4 What is the reaction of all these oppres- 
sions? Are the Indonesian people, the Indone- 
sian fighters for freedom, conquered ? Are 
they discouraged ? 

Far from that ' 

This failure of the Indonesian revolution 
does not form an obstacle m one way to 
national independence but it has given ns a 
lot of experiences for better organization 
and action 

“The Indonesians will not cease fighting 
for the liberation of the mother count* y 
before they have reached their goat. , 

‘ Although so many of them have to offer 
their life and goods for the sake of that high 
ideal tney aro not discouraged On the 
contrary, their action shall bo more solid, 
stronger and stronger 

All revolutions need time to succeed, 
but they, as the new spirit never fail to 
conquer the ancien regime ’ 

bo Indonesia shall succeed in spite of 
many reverses ' ’ 

Government Encourages ‘ Communal” 

” ntaUt' 


Mentality 

The following paragraphs have appeared 
in Th? Guardian — 
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The Government of Bengal if its ministry is 
bankrupt in statesmanship is at least frank In a 
Moslem Weekly appears a pretentious advertise- 
ment with the following headlines — 

GovEmotEsr of Bengal 
Department of Industries 
Mimster-tn Charge The Hon Hadji 
Mr A. k, Ghuznavt, 

Tho advertisement announces tha* a scholarship 
will be awarded annually, for a period of 
three years, to enable a student to take up tho 
study of a course on Vegetable Oil and Oil Seeds 
or Sugar AU thta is to the good but the adver 
Usement adds the fol'owing — The scholarsh p 
will be awarded to Mohamedan and Hindu students 
alternatively'’ We may well ask, on whose 
authority was a notice in these terms published ? 
Or what is even more important, has Government 
gone back on the fundamental principles of religious 
neutrality ? Are all other communities to be 
disfranchised jast because a Hadji 13 in power 0 
The columns of tho Guardian have never lent 
themselves to advocating communal considerations, 
but the time has coma to sp^ak dainty when wo 
are confronted with responsible Government action 
which results m disfranchising the smaller 
minorities. We shall continue to oppose any 
measure which gives the members of any commit 
nity preference either on the grounds of race or 
religion May we suggest to the representatives 
of both the Indian Chnstiau and the Anglo-Indian 
communities in the Bengal Legislative Council to 
raise the matter either by interpellation or 
resolution. Apart from these considerations are 
matters such as fitness intellectual and otherwise 
mere irrelevancies which can be sacrificed 0 
Ye« certainly See the following note 


No Qualifying Test Needed for 
Some Communities 

The Amrita Ba^ar PulnXa is responsible 
for the following paragraph — 

It appears from the provisional rales just pub- 
lished to regulate the recruitment by examination 
for the Bengal Civil Service (Executive) the Bengal 
Excise Service the Bengal Police Service the 
Bengal Junior Excise Service and the Upper 
Division of tho Secretariat Clerical Service, that 
the qualifying test for all candidates would 
bo passing of Examinations except in tho cases of 
Moslem European and Anglo-Indian candidates 
In services other than the Lpper Division of the 
Secretariat Clerical Service and tho Income Tax 
Department Government has reserved the right to 
till as many as 4a per cent of the vacancies by the 
appointment of Mahomedan candidates, if there 
are qualified candidates available. In the Upper 
Division of tho Secretariat Clerical Service the 
minimum proport on of Mahomedan3 will be 33 yter 
cent. Already the introduction of the principle 
of communal representation in the Police Service 
has led to deplorable results m communal nots, 
the communal feeling having prevailed over the 
needs of law and order Its almost universal m 
troduction m all pnblic services cannot but lead to 
more communal quarrels and inefficiency 


Weie we to say that it would bo good 
in tha long run for tho Moslem and Euro- 
pean and Anglo Indian communities themselves 
if their men entered all public services by tha 
door of open competition, they would not believe 
us but suspect some evil motive But we 
hops they will consider the suggestion that 
they should insist upon a competitive test 
for Moslems confined only to Moslem candi- 
dates and a competitive test for European 
and Anglo Indians confined to European and 
Anglo-Indian candidates alone 


Kindness to Third and Intermediate 
Class Passengers 

Prom the audit report of railways for 
192o-2G New India learns that a surprise 
check in one place revealed no less than 
fifteen first class eleven second class, thirty 
inter and ICO third class passengers travellmg 
without tickets “Out of these, ’ it farther 
goes on to say, 27 inter and third class 
passengers were prosecuted under the Rail 
way Act’ 

As the total number of third and 
intermediate class passengers is very much 
larger than those or 1st and 2nd class 
ones, the figures do not prove greater 
dishonesty among the former than among 
tho latter Booking offico arrangements 
for lower class passengers at many stations 
arc so bad and illiterate third class passen 
gers are so often cheated of the fares paid, 
that, in the case of many of them travelling 
without tickets is no ground for presumption 
of dishonesty Bat there can b9 no reasonable 
excuse for 1st and 2aA class passengers to 
travel without tickets. Yet it was only some 
3rd and intermediate cla=s passengers who 
were prosecuted not a single firat or second 
class one 


The Effects only of Swide3lu ? 


Under the caption, “The effects of 
Swadeshi , our RomaD Catholic contemporary 
The Wed publishes the following 


v.* .kT » , 1 “ yeopouiu or last December 

had the following interesting table showing tha 
numerical importance of the various races 
There were In 1S00 In 1900 In IQ*, 


I ft** - «■ 

77 „ 58 ‘ 54 “ 
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There were In 1800 
East Asiatics 37 4 

Negroes 5 2 

Malays Americans 
and others 3 9 


la 1900 

la 1925 

329 

309 * 

59 

55 

4.9 

50 


100 P c. 100 p c. 100 p c 

o! the total population o! the world. 

Amongst the “East Asiatics*” the Chincso havo 
dropped from 31 6 per cent to 25 4 per cent and 
232 per cent, whilst the Japanese have risen from 
2 G per cent to 2 9 per cent and 3 3 per cent iho 
French similarly havo cone do^n among the 
Whites from 3 9 to 25 and 2 4 per cent whilst 
the Anglo-Saxons have gone np from 19 per teat 
to G 4 per cent and 7 1 per cent Put the Indians 
£. g.. must not be taken as having decreased 
absolutely on the contrary the above figures are 
based on a population of 17 crores in 1800, or 17 
in 1900 and 32 in 192o They have gone down 
percentually simply because others have increased 
even more rapidly particularly the Whites who 
liavo gone up from 19 crores in 1800 to 52 in 1900 
and 66 crores in 192o 

An d the reason for this White increase ? Because 
these people have gone out of their country and 
colonized the empty spaces of the world If 
Indians had not had their wretched Lala pam 
theory Africa would be as Indian to-day. as 
America is "White, and instead of being half of 
even the numerical importance of the Whites 
Indians would still be their equals. So much for 
swadesht isolation ! 


We are as little in love with the lala 
pant theory as Dr Zachanas, the editor of 
The Week. So in pointing out that the 
lala pam theory alone has not been to blame, 
we must not be taken to be an apologist 
for it The Musalmans of India do not believe 
in that theory They can and do emigrate, 
no socio religious bar stands in their way 
The Sikhs also are not prevented from 
emigrating by any such obstacle. Nor are 
the Indian Christians Many literate and 
more illiterate Hindus emigrate A still 
larger number would have emigrated 
but for — But for what ? Surely Dr 

Zachanas knows The anti Asiaeic and 
anti Indian policy of all the British 
dominions, of many British Crown 
Colonies and of the United States of America 
stands in our way Had we been politically 
independent, as we were when Indians 
colonised and civilised all South east Asia, 
including the islands and culturally and 
spiritually influenced Tibet, China, Korea 
and Japan, we could have gradually found a 


way out of tbo difficulty For our political 
subjection, wo are to blame, though not 
wo alone. Political subjection demoralises 
people, makes them timid and kills their 
adventurous and enterprising spirit That is 
one of tbo reasons why Indians aro a home- 
keeping people 

As for the White increase, the greater 
vigour, enterprise and freedom from socio 
religions taboos of tho Whtto races, duo in 
part to their political liberty, must be ad 
nutted. But it cannot be denied that their 
predatory and race-oxtcrminating record has 
yet to bo broken One of the causos of 
their great increase is that they havo de- 
prived many other peoples of their land and 
liberty, and exterminated many peoples 
thereby increasing empty spaces. 


Bank Failures in Japan and in India 
The observations of The Indian Messen 
gcr. occasioned by bank failures m Japan 
and in India, are quite timely and apposite 
It writes — 

Japan is just now passing through a financial 
crisis of unparalleled magnitude. There have been 
bank failures on a very largo scale, so much so 
that Government had to corao to the rescue. A 
moratorium had to bo declared and largo advances 
have been made by the state to keep the banks 
going till tho crisis is over Telegrams to the 
press declare that the action of the Government 
has been supplemented by the voluntary sacrifice 
of bank managers and directors of all their person 
al property m order to save their respective banks 
from a catastrophic situation They have Surren 
dered their private cash, lands, even their houses 
and have embraced poverty in order to rescue 
their country from financial anrVcommercial ruin. 
This is probably unique n the history of finance 
It is this sp nt that has made Japan so great and 
powerful What a contrast have we here between 
how things are done here and in Japan ! There 
have been bank failures here but who ever heard 
of our bank managers and directors being anv the 
worse for them ? It is the depositors and share- 
holders that generally suffer the big ones that 
handle other peoples money somehow manage to 
remain unscathed — even coming out bigger and 
fatter than before. Nations become great and 
powerful by their v rtues not merely by the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed Circnms 
tances do play a part, sometimes a very important 
part, but the determining factor par excellence 13 
national character 
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INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO JAPANESE PROSPERITY 

Ati Examination of the Moiements of Indo Japanese Trade 
By ST NIHAL SINGH 


I 

A survey of Indo Japanese trade is of 
special interest at this moment 
For a considerable time past the 
owners of cotton mills to and near Bombay 
have been, unable to meet the competition 
forced upon them by yarn and cloth import 
ed from Japan The Government of India 
still preponderating^ non Indian in pers mnel 
has. recently declined to intervene in favour 
•of onr industrialists In so doing it has 
turned a deaf ear to the advice proffered to 
it by a body of its own creation 

The refusal upon the part of our rulers 
to come to the aid of our most important 
industry can be explained only upon the 
hypothesis that the raising of the tariff from 
11 to 15 per cent might hit the English 
cotton industry in Lancashire which retains 


the largest share of our cotton import trade 
Ihe only way in which the British can 
safeguard Lancashire interests would have 
the appearance of directly discriminating 
against Japan If preference were to be 
granted to the English cotton industry, that 
grant would, moreover, follow m quick, sue 
“f‘ on i he . s P ec . ,aI , concessions lately made 
to the British steel industry, and, therefore 
would prove doubly awkward 1 

II 

A superficial examination of the statistics 
pertaining to Indo Japanese trade is likely 
to inspire the belief t£,t we are by far £ 
greatest gamers from snclr dealings Japan 
bays from us much more than she is Shu 
to sell us The balanco of trade, jo other 
words is heavily against Japan, as is apparent 
from the following table* » parent 


Tear 

1913 

1914 
191t> 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 
19*0 
1031 


Imports from India 
into Japan 
tlcn 173 173S61 
160 3*4 460 
147,58o 310 
1~9464593 
223 941 304 
263 ISo 18o 
319477561 
394 930 201 
210 365 194 
2 >4 088 8< 9 
SOo 713 C03 
387 791 93a 
o 73 563 812 


Imports from Japan 
to India 

3<« 29 873 414 

26 04833* 

42 202 460 
716174o4 
101364154 
202 5*2 2S9 
116 878 729 
192 249 f 8o 
84 o03 63o 
97 203 898 
99 619 096 
13o 373 129 
173 413*07 


Balance in favour 
of India 

Ich 143300447 
134 2761*3 
105 382 850 
107 847139 
12* 577 loO 
Co 662 896 
202 598 S32 
202681 116 
12o 861 559 
156 8S4 981 
206 09 J 507 
252 418SC6 
400 150 6Qo 


___ • ouo 

■ £ “ tSfjStiSet’SS of Japan, the asncultui mdSstry ™ner mark?? 

economics and n -.San „ r saTSne SSft nM&rn^W*' 


sT. i* .“Vi 0 Japanese soi 

tlie btnanaal and Economic Annual 
twenty sixth number of which was recently i 

Depart , me l n , t of Finance m Tokyo. This ~+“a 
A nnual is invaluable to Btndeats of economics and 0 o3*d. 


equal to 2b, 
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The balance of Indo Japanese trade it 
•will be seen from this table has varied 
considerably during the thirteen years for 
which I have given figures It has however 
been m our favour and against Japan all 
along That was the case in the year pre 
ceding the outbreak of the hostilities in 
Europe It remained so throughout the 
course of the war It has been so even 
during the period of post-war depression 
and also through the years when she was 
hard hit by the terrible catastrophies which 
played havoc with her capital her largest 
port and other parts of the country 

III 


An examination of the figures for import 
and export elicits certain interesting facts 
The value of goods purchased by Japan 
from us has with few breaks been steadily 
increasing during the thirteen years under 
review There was a slight regression daring 
the year the hostilities commenced in Europe 
and cast their sinister shadow over all the 
world The fall became a little more pro 
nounced the following year 

Danng 1916 however the Japanese 
capacity to absorb our products aud to pay 
for them reasserted itself It continued to 
grow m strength for four years 

In 1921 there was a considerable falling 
away But the Japanese purchasing capacity 
improved tho very next year and has kept 
on doing so until in 1925 it reached an 
unprecedented height They paid us for the 
goods they bought of us m that year more 
than three times tho money that they had 
spent similarly in the year preceding the 
outbreak of the war 


Tho value of the goods sold by Japan to 
us has shown somewhat more pronounced 
variation There was a slight set back m 
the initial year of the war Then she began 
to sell to us goods which in another cir 
cumstance wo should have continued to buy 
from Britain Germany and other countries 
During tho closing year of the war 
Japanese imports into India rose to a height 
U en 20° 52* °80) which they never since 
havo approached Daring 1920 it looked 
as if they would do so but in 1921 there was 
considerable regression. 

Imports into India from Japan showed 
a small tendency to improio m tho two years 
H“V . 3 wero less than hall 
of what they had Leon m the dosing year o! 


the war The falling off in Japanese imports 
was no doubt due partly to our depreciated 
purchasing capacity and partly to the reviving 
power of Britain aud other nations which had 
been more or less incapacitated industrially 
during the war to compete once again m our 
market 

The hope entertained m Britain and 
other countries that Japan would not be able 
to retain the gams =he had made during the 
tvar failed however to be fulfilled During 1924 
the Japanese imports into India increased 
appreciably and they registered further 
increase m 1925 The value of the goods- 
sold by Japan to us m 1924 was almost siv 
times that of her exports to India m the 
year preceding the outbreak of hostilities 
Puttmg the value cf Japanese exports 
and imports together the Japanese trade with 
India was ne er so large as it was in 1924 
Nor was the balance of trade so adversely" 
against her as in that year 


iV 

Despite this adverse balance it pays 
Japan to trade with us Why ? The most 
cursory examination of the principal items 
in the list of commodities imported from 
India into Japan and the goods send to us 
by that country reveals the reason 

The following table of imports from India 
into Japan contains no more than eight 
items but they tell the tale 


Imports into Japan From India 
Cotton (raw) Yen 475 663000 

Rice 48 G24 000 

India rubber etc 5 992000 

Pig Iron etc 5172 000 

Flax 4 993000 

Oil Cake 4 426 000 

Beans and Peas 4 0^7 000 

Leather 2 774 000 


All but two of these items consist of raw 
materials or at least bases for the rnanu 
factunng industries of Japan The two o\ 
ceptions are nco and oilcake 

Rjce continues to be the staple article of 
diet m that country The land aiailablo for 
food production is inadequate to the needs 
of the largo and rapidly growing population 
and hence tho necessity for supplementing 
it with imported cereals. The supplies of 
nco drawn from us it may be added aro 
about fi* e twelfths of those obtained by Japan 
from other countnos 
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Oilcake, it hardly needs to be pointed out, 
is needed for the dairy industry which the 
authorities are taking special pains to build op 
The raw materials which Japan imports 
from India are vital to her industrial system 
Raw cotton, which constitutes something like 
nineteen twenty thirds of the total Indian 
exports to Japan forms the life-blood of the 
Japanese cotton textile industry 

As will be seen from the next table re- 
lating to exports to India, cotton imported 
fiom India supplemented with cotton obtained 
from other sources enables Japan to drive i 
thriving trade with us. It plays an important 
part in the Japanese trade with China 
Asiatic Russia, the Dutch East Indies the 
Malay Straits Settlements Africa, Australia 
and other countries It even enables her to 
drive the yarn ma infactnred in Indian mills 
out of the Far Eastern market 

Cotton yarns and tissues exported out of 
Japan in 1925, indeed, totalled Yen 571 474 
591 in value They constituted the second 
largest item in the export list being exceeded 
only by silk yarns and tissues. It must be 
remembered that Tather more than half of 
the cotton which went into the making of 
these exports was derived from India 

The other raw materials imported from 
India, though not so important as cotton 
nevertheless play an important part in Japan s 
industrial scheme She converts them into 
goods which she needs for her own use. or 
which she exports at terms as advantageous 
to her as possible 

Both Japanese capital and labour in fact, 
find profitable employment in the exploitation 
ot the raw materials imported from India. 
That, indeed, accounts for the fact that she 
has not hesitated to incur an increasingly 
heavier bill for the purchase of Indian com- 
modities even during the yeaT3 when she 
was hard hit by cataclysms of nature which 
forced her to seek loan® abroad 

These disaster*, instead of actiDg as a 
check upon the movement of raw materials 
from onr country to Japan have on the 
contrary, actually accelerated it Japan has 
been drawing upon our cotton and other 
industrial products in increasing quantities 
so that she could send ont more manufactured 
goods than ever and through that means 
make up the looses inflicted upon her by act 
of God 

V 

The notion prevails in India that Japan 
work* up the raw materials that «be imports 


from us and sends them back to us as finished 
goods That impression is correct only in a 
very limited sense 

As indeed it has already been indicated, 
Japan makes our cotton, usually mixed with 
American or Egyptian cotton, the basis of 
her trade in manufactured goods with many 
countries other than India The same is 
true to a greater or less extent m respect of 
the other raw materials which she draws 
from onr Motherland 

India gets back, m the shape of finished 
goods, only a relatively small volume of the 
raw materials which she exports But that 
small volume she receives at a cost far higher 
than she was paid for the greater bulk of the 
raw materials. Japan naturally makes a 
charge for the process of manufacture and 
transportation and allied services 

VI 


As will be seen from the following table 
the Japanese exports to India consist almost 
entirely of manufactured goods 


Japanese Exports to India ly 

1925 

Cotton yarns and tissues Yen 

78701,000 

Silk yams and tissues 

12,656000 

Knitted goods 

9,496000 

Potteues 

3,476,000 

Matches 

1,791 000 

Glass and glass ware 

824,000 

Buttons 

803000 

Silk handkerchiefs 

352,000 

Coal 

260,000 

Portland cement 

146000 

I have incorporated only the 

principal 


items in this table 

Coal alone can properly be described as 
a raw product Its value, in any case, is al 
most negligible 

Portland cement is only a building 
material but the greater the quantity im- 
ported from abroad, the less the scope for 
that industry in India, and still less the in- 
centive for the expansion of that industry 
The value of the amount imported from 
Japan i«, however, still quite small 

Cotton yarns are only semi manufactured 
and actually constitute the raw materials for 
onr hand weaving industry The extent to 
which they are imported however, represents 
the displacement of orders which our own 
mills would, in another circumstance, receive 
All the other items consist of folly 
manufactured gccds Most of them are the 
products of large Industrie* 
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There can be no question that these 
manufactures from Japan exercise a depress- 
ing effect upon our industrial movement 
The largest item, namely cotton yarns and 
tissues, competes with the largest industry m 
Indian hands, and confessedly to the dis 
advantage of that industry Some oi thB 
other items cempete with industries which 
have been recently started in India, or which 
can and should be established in our country 
The competition forced upon our industiia 
lists by Japanese imports other than those of 
cotton is not a matter that can be lightly 
dismissed. 

Some years ago when I was in Calcutta, 
for instance, I learned of the serious compli- 
cations that Japanese glass and glass-waro 
were causing for a young friend of mine who 
after qualifying himself as an industrial 
chemist, had set up glass works in a suburb 
of that city He told me that he was kept 
guessing the whole time as to exactly where 
the blow would fail upon him next One 
time he would find that Japanese glass-ware 
would be dumped in a small town 250 miles 
from his factory and sold at rates which 
would damn his wares 1 1 the sight of the 
traders of that place for evermore A few 
days or weeks later he would learn to bis 
dismay that similar tactics had been pursued 
m a town perhaps 500 miles from there, in 
an entirely different direction He could be 
sure that the very centres which he was 
trying to interest in India made glass ware 
would be subjected to such attacks Had he 
not possessed pertinacity he would soon have 
been driven out of glass manufacture but 
with all his pluck and peiseverence he 
could make little headway m the face of this 
policy of dumping 

As this instance shows, there can be no 
question as to the seventy of the competition 
which the import of manufactured goods 
from Japan forces upon our industries If 
cotton, our oldest industry, finds it impossible 
to meet such competition, how can industries 
which have recently been started— and in 
many cases, unlike the cotton industry, 
started on a small scale— effectively meet 
such competition 

Yet while pressure is being exerted upon 
the Government to shield the cotton industry 
from Japanese competition no thought is 
being paid to the protection of the other 
Indian industries hit by imports from Japan, 


and fnr that matter, from other countries It 
need for taking such action in respect oi 
cotton is admitted, why should it not bo of 
an all comprehending character ? It may 
further bo asked why tbo scope of such 
action should bo limited to Japan, when she, 
by no means is the only country whose ex- 
ports to India handicap us in consolidating 
and oxpanding our existing industries and 
setting up new ones 

VIII 

If India is over to become industrially 
great sbo will baio to follow the example of 
other countries and build a tariff wall high 
and solid enough to protect her industrial 
system until they can do without protection 
Japan, the United States and Germany have 
all had to provide such shelter for their 
infant industries Even llritam has not, in 
the case of some industries hesitated to employ 
such devices, nor, if tho need were to arise- 
tomorrow, would sbo hesitate to do so more 
extensively 

Protection does, of course, raise the price 
of commodities within a country For that 
reason it is bard upon the poor That is 
especially the case with a nation which is 
still in the agricultural stage of development 

In every country agricultural labour is 
paid at a relatively lower scale than industrial 
labour Agricultural products, moreover, 
have to be sold in an open market, which 
means low prices. A people overwhelmingly 
engaged in farming operations are, therefore, 
doubly hit when compelled to buy the manu 
factured goods needed by them in a pro- 
tected and necessarily high priced market 
Unfortunately, however, no means any- 
where nearly so effective as protection is 
available to enable India to become industrially 
great That is the lesson to be learned from 
nations both Eastern and Western, which have 
achieved industrial prosperity Every one of 
them knew that protection would inevitably 
raise prices and thereby work hardship upon 
its poor yet not one of them set its face 
against the employment of that expedient 
If India by listening to the specious argu- 
ments advanced by individuals belonging to 
nations which now industrially exploit her, 
permits herself to be swerved from following 
the example of other nations which, within 
living memory, have achieved industrial 
greatness, she will continue to remain m the 
agricultural stage of development, and her 
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sons and daughters will continue to receive 
poor pay, and with that poor pay to patronize 
the Japanese, Americans, Britons, and other 
Europeans, who by engaging m industrial 
work of one kind or another earn comparative- 
ly higher wages and are able to maintain a 
much higher standard of life 

IX 

So far, however, oar demands 'or a 
protective system that would accelerate the 
pace of Indian industrialisation so as to 
enable us to become a great industrial nation 
in something like the period it took Japan 
the United States and Germany to achieve 
their industrial ambition have however Dot 
been met And no wonder We not only 
constitute Britain 3 'sacred trust but also 
her 'best niatket 

Ft on “discriminating protection has been 
conceded to us grudgingly Its apphcatioD 
as, for instance, in respect of steel docs not 
shield that industry from the competition of 
imports from Britain Protection on similar 
principles has been denied to the owners 
and managers of ooi cotton mills 

\ 

If a discriminatory tariff were to be 
conceded it is snd Japan might retaliate 
Would she do «o ’ 

It is to bo doubted if any one to Japan 
would bo so unwise as to propose the cn 
haocement of duties on the raw* materials 
imported from India. Such action would 
tend to raivo tho cost of production in tbo 
Island Etupiro aud pro ianto would maho it 
difficult for that country to compete m tho 
world market It would be tantamount to 
Japau cutting off her nose to ®p t«; her laca 

Vi hen an industrial nation is dependent 
for tbo supply of its raw materials upon 
anott or country in the sense in which Japan 
i» dependent upon India for raw cotton it is 
not eisy for that nation all of a suddeo to 
arrange to secure its supply from another 
source That fact is established by experience 
all over tho world 

For years and years, for instance, the 
togli h manufacturers m Lnnca hire have 
talked bravely of throwing eff the yoke of 
tho cotton kings of America and uMug only 
cotton grown under the Bnti h flag All 
sort* of schemes have been mooted Some of 
them have been put into operation with 


State aid — disguised or otherwise. The 
machinery of the Colouial office has been 
utilized to accomplish that purpose But the 
mill owners in Lancashire ato still a long- 
way from the attainment of the goal they 
set before themselves. 

Similarly, for several years past tho 
Americans have been bitterly assailing the- 
British ring which according to them, is- 
artificially keeping up the price of rubber. 
They have been vowing vengeance, and 
advertising schemes that would make them 
independent But the actual accomplishment 
so far has fallen woefully short of the- 
requiremcnt* 

Japan s efforts to render herself indepen- 
dent of Indian cotton aro likely to prove- 
about as successful as Inve bceu the attempts 
of Lancashire nud tho United Statoa to shako 
off aampenng conditions in respect of securing- 
their raw materials. She will indeed think 
twice before she permits a retaliatory mood 
to drive her to tike action that might raise 
the coat of her raw materials upou which, 
to no small extent, depends her industrial 
prosperity 

Japan cannot likewise, afford to put 
heavy taxes on the import of rice from India- 
To do so would mean increasing the cost of 
living and thereby addiug fuel to tho fires 
of discontent which are already burning 
among tbo working classes 

Tbe'o no doubt are the reasons which 
have prevented tho Japanese from threatening, 
retaliatory action along such linos They 
hive however threatened to buy up as 
many cotton mills as they can persuade the 
Indian owners to sell and failing in that 
end-avour, to s°t np new mills of their 
own in India. 

That is not an idle threat A Bombay 
mill has already passtd into Japanese hands 

XI 

The acquisition of Indiin mills, factories 
and workshops bv foreigners or the establish- 
ment of new industrial plants by outsider® 
is, however, a tendency with which Indians 
bare to reckon, whether a discriminatory 
tariff is set up and enforced against Japan 
or not Moves m this direction aro already 
being made and will bo made by foreurn 
industrialism with greater persistence. 

A new era of indu tml competition is 
indeed, opening Industrially adranced 
nations are ceasing to be content with manu- 
facturing goods m their own countries and 
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shipping them abroad They are becoming more 
and more aggressive, and are actually setting up 
establishments for manufacturing goods m 
the very countries to which they hitherto 
were content to export their ware^ 

British industrialists have already taken 
steps m this direction, lloro will do so 
It may, indeed, be confidently predicted that 
in tho years to come the number of milK 
factories and workshops controlled by Britons 
if not actually owned by them, will increase 
Japan is not likely to lag behind tho 
British m this matter She has already set 
up several cotton mills in Shanghai which 
are supplying the Chinese market As 
already noted, she has even bought a cotton 
null in the Bombay Presidency 

These are indications of what is coming 
Bor this reason it behoves Indians to inten- 
sify their efforts to accelerate the pace of 
industrialization I! wo lag behind others 
will step in It will be a case of not only 
foreigners exploiting onr raw materials by 
carrying them away to their own countries 
for purposes of manufacture there, but also 
of their settmg up industrial establishments 
in India and exploiting Indian man-power as 
well as Indian raw materials If we do not 
look out we may become a nation of coolies 
Xll 


In runniDg an industrial race with Japan 
(and other countries) we, however, are severe- 
ly handicapped by the fact that, unlike them, 
we lack a national government That 
deficiency reacts upon every phase of our 
life 


Japan’s industrial power has been both 
directly and indirectly developed by her 
national government It is broad-based upon 
the policy of diffusing knowledge among the 
masses and providing technical instruction 
of every grade on a scale adequate to the 
needs of the nation It has been acquired, 
to no small extent, by means of State 
initiative and active State assistance 

The foundation of the Japanese industrial 
system was laid through the despatch of 
largo numbers of students to America and 
Europe for technical traimug, and even 
through the establishment of model mills, 
factories and workshops and their operation, 
often at a loss, by tho national government 
It uas been fostered by means of encourage- 
ment provided through Government contracts 
anti bounties of various kinds Without such 
aids neither ship building nor the merchant 


marine would, for instance, have acquired 
tho strength that they possess and 
with ship-building and tho merchant 
marine wanting, the Japanese cotton aud 
other industries would not have pressed so 
hard upon our industries as they aro now 
doing 

Our rulers, on tho other band, hive 
confessed, again and again, their inability 
to cope with tho problem of Indian illiteracy 
with anything like tho vigour that Japan 
displayed in dealing with her cognato problem 
According to tbo latest authoritative estimate, 
at tho present rate of progress “it will take 
at least forty years moro to collect all tho 
boys of school going ago into school,” while 
any “similar calculation for girls would bo 
meaningless. ’ * 

Sluch has been promised us in tho way 
of technical education during recent years 
by our rulers But measured in terms of 
accomplishment India is still a long way 
from being put on par with Japan in respect 
of these facilities 

In tho matter of setting up State mills 
and factories, our rulers have either professed 
conscientious objections or have given up, 
shortly after starting operations of that 
character, upon which they had entered timor- 
ously 

Tho bulk of tho orders for tbe government 
departments and State owned railways aro 
still placed from Loudon Even the mail 
subsidy is not used to stimulate Indian 
shipping, and no effort in tho direction of 
reserving India’s coast-wise shipping for 
Indian enterprise has been made 

These and sundry other policies will have 
to be altered before India can compete 
on anything like even terms with Japan and 
other industrially advanced nations The 
raising of the tariffs, though vital to our 
industrial existence, cannot, m itself, relieve 
us of all the handicaps under which our 
industries labour 


XIII 

Only cohesion among our people can 
enable us to advance at this juncture The 
industrial magnate must make common cause 
with the industrial worker The capitalist 
and the cleik must pull together 

In the past Indians in the various walks 


* Education in India in 1924 25 Calcutta 
Government of India Central Publication Branch 
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of life hate not seen the necessity of joint 
action Some of our industrial magnates 
hare not, indeed, hesitated to fling gibes at 
our political workers. 

There has been even a disposition among 
onr captains of industry to fly in the face 
of universal experience and expect India to 
achieve commercial greatness while she 
remains a political serf It is to be hoped 


that the straits into which onr greatest 
industry has been driven has convinced them 
that the political factor dominates the 
economic issue Given a national admini- 
stration such as Canada possesses, for 
instance, we can easily meet the menace of 
Japanese (and for that matter any) com- 
petition 

Colombo, July, 1927 


DUTCH SOUTH AFKIOA 

BrC F ANDREWS 


T HERE is one thing that has to be recog- 
nised very clearly indeed if the South 
African Indian Question is to be pro 
perly understood It is not an English 
problem to-day bat a Dutch problem Only 
when this dawned fully upon me was I able 
to get forward and understand the true 
situation 

Let me give some of the noticeable facts 
The Dutch population came to South Africa 
and began its colonisation in 1652 when 
Vail Ricbeck lauded with a c colony of 
settlers. The English made no deep im- 
pression on the colony until 1820 when the 
famous group of English, called tho ‘English 
Settlers of 1820’ landed I do not mean of 
course, that no English came before that 
date On the contrary, Capetown was a 
poit of call for every Dntch and British 
East India vessel, both going to and coming 
from the East. Many of these merchant 
sailors were so delighted with the climate 
and so tired of the sea that they settled at 
the Cape. Thus its dnal population grew 
Something else was done in those early 
days Slaves were brought on ships, both 
“Ora West Africa and from Malaya by these 
Christian settler*. The Bushmen and the 
Hottentots were not enslaved to any great 
extent It was cheaper to buy slave* , and 
imported slaves could not run away It 13 
interesting to note that Raja Rammohan 
Koy s visit to the Cape, on his way to 
England, almost coincided with the fioal 
abolition of slavery at the Capo Tho Dutch, 
who bad maintained the slave system 
longest, were never wholly reconciled to the 


Abolition. This led more than anything- else 
to the Great Trek', which ended m the 
fonoi^is of the so cplled Dutch Republics of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State The 
name republic is a doubtful one to use for 
a state, in which a tiny handful of white 
people hold down in complete subjection a 
vastly larger number of another race In 
the Cape Province itself, the full tide of 
philanthropy which followed the Abolition 
Movement brought with it sweeping change' 
The marked difference between Cape town 
where the coloured man has full political 
rights and Johannesburg, where he has no 
political rights at all, is due chiefly to the 
humanitarian spirit in England dunn- the 
Early and Middle Victorian era If, when we 
read Raja Rammohan Roy’s biography we 
are often impressed by his whole hearted 
co operation with Great Britain at that 
special epoch, we must remember that 
perhaps never in all her long history h a d 
Great Britain stood out so definitely for 
human freedom and human brotherhood as 
in the full sweep forward of those Abolition 
days. Mans history ,s full 0 f hateful 
selfishue** and self seeking Bat there have 
been ceitam generous moments which have 
redeemed much that is base Among these 
the Abolition Movement, with its many and 
varied after effects of liberation, will st ™ j 
out large in the annals of mankind tanU 
The Dutch in Sonth Africa were 
cruel to their domestic slaves But 
is slavery aDd freedom is freedom 
dominant spirit remained as they tr.tPf 
up country, and the gulf wTdened betted 
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man and man Tho first law, — tho grondwct 
as was called— of tho Dutch Republics 
was written down — 

‘There shall bo uo cquahtj between black 
and white either in Church or State" 

The Dutch were God fearing people But 
they imbibed some dangerous lessons from 
the Old Testament They learnt by heart, 
that tho Africaus were tho children of Ham, 
of whoso son Canaan, it had been said 
‘Cursed be Canaan a sonant of servants 
shall ho be” Thousands of Dutch farmers 
on tho bach veldt believe, even to day, that 
this sentence is tho word of God The 
colour prejudice goes very deep indeed, 
when really good and kindly peoplo justify 
it on the ground of their most cherished 
religious beliefs It must bo remembered 
that these religious Dutch pooplo have lived 
away from tho progressive regions of modern 
culture for many generations Tnoy havo 
been in a bach water of humnn hfo 

I do not wish for a moment to imply 
that tho British havo emancipated themselves 
from colour prejudice and tho slavo spirit 
They hue fallen back since tho larly 
"Victoiiao days and are in many ways more 
prejudiced even than tho Dutch Especially 
those, who have gone out to South Africa 
and have quite recently seen inoculated with 
the colour hatred have often proved more 
bitter even than those who have been boro 
in the country Just as converts to a now 
icligion are almost invariably the most 
fanatical, so these converts to race hatred 
prove in most cases the worst offenders 

One further point needs to bo borno in 
mind very carefully indeed The Bantus 
who now are the predominant aboriginal race 
jn South Africa are lhemselve3 invaders and 
intruders into the southern sub continent The 
white peoplfl came to South Africa long 
before these Bantu warriors came down 
from Central Africa leaving a desolation 
behind them and emptying the land of its 
inhabitants The Dutch Vortrekkers were the 
first to meet tho onset of these savage 
hordes Thousands of them perished, while 
stemming ihe c e terrible invasions The 
■Hottentots and Bushmen who were sparsely 
inhabiting the land when (he Dutch came 
three hundred years before had been unwar- 
nka and timid peoplo Tho Bushmen died 
out The Hottentots submitted to hired 
service and by intermingling with the whites 
have now becorno luurafneau's, or ‘coloured’ 
people, as distinguished from the Bantus 
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who aro called ‘natives’ If tho Hottentots 
had not coino already under tho service aim 
protection of tho whites, thoy would havo 
been exterminated hko many othor tribes 
which crossed tho path of tho intensely 
warhko Bantus It was during tho so called 
'Kaffir Wars’ against llicao invading Bantu 
armies, that tho Boers bccamo embittered 
against them with a bitterness that still 
shoes itself on December 16th, Dingaons 
Day, tho memorial of a tcrriblo slaughter of 
tho Boers, along with thoir women and 
children, by tho Bantu chief Dwgaon 

Theio is another bitterness, which rankles 
in tho hearts of these Boer farmers with 
almost equal depth It is their disliko of tho 
English Tho memory of tho Boer War is 
still fresh In spito of all that has been done 
to redeem tbo past by giving self government 
to tho Dutch in South Africa in such a 
manner that they aro tho virtual ruler3 of 
South Africa to day, nevertheless tho bitter- 
ness of tho past still remains. Above all, tha 
memory of tho deaths of thousauds of their 
women and children in tho concentration 
camps (towards tho end of tho Boer War) 
stands between tho Dutch and English 

Only ono bravo English woman, MlS3 
Emily Hobhouse, who exposed tho evils of 
tho catnp3 and righted a great wrong thereby, 
has a placo in tho hearts of tbo Dutch peoplo 
of South Africa Her ashe3 aro placed at the 
foot of tho Memorial at Bloemfontein, which 
commemorates tho women and children who 
died iu tho Boer War I was in South 
Africa when tho last rites in honour of Euuly 
Hobhouso were performed at Bloemfontein 
by the Dutch National leaders, and my 
thoughts went back to one unforgettable day 
at Groot Schnur, when I was called by Mn> 
Botha at the request of Mass Eanly Hobhouso 
to come out and see her ou the Indian 
question in 1914 Sho, whoso heart was 
ever with depressed peoples, all over tho 
world, was ready to help to the utmost of 
her power Mr Gandhi and his bravo band 
of Passive Resisteis, at the time when tho 
Smuts Gandhi Agreement was being framed 
She lay back in her couch in Mrs Botha s 
beautiful verandah, with Table mountain loomiDg 
in the distance and the pine trees surrounding 
the house on every side Her frailty was so 
great that she looked almost as if a gust of wind 
through the pines would blow her away Yet 
within, there was the indomitable spirit 
•which had reduced the War Office of Great 
Britain to surrender even in the greatest 
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heart of the war passion Hated by her own associated with Great Britain as an oppressor, 

countrymen, she was loved by the Boors. In But lately the direct dealing with the Indian 

certain ways, she did more than anyone Government, instead of through Great Britain, 

elso to make possible the Smuts Gandhi together with the presence of eminent Indians 

Agreement , for both General Smuts and in South Africa, and also the visit of Dutch 

General Botha bowed to her command Anil nationalists to India, has opened their eyes 

from her bed, as an invalid, she commanded to the fact that Dutch and Indians alike 
them both have suffered under the pressure of the all 

W o now come to the Indian pioblem itself dominating British Empire, and that they 
in relation to the Dutch m South Africa are now both winning their freedom together 

First of all, it must be understood that There is a feature of Dutch life in South 
the majority of the Dutch do not come m Africa which may, in the long run, do rnoro 
contact with the Indians in any direct way than anything else to bring India and South 
More than half the Dutch people have not Africa into accord The Dutch are essentially 
even seen them at close quarters For there a religious people In the centuries that 
are practically no Indians in the Orange have passed, since they left Holland, they 
Free State There are only a few thousand have kept up with wonderful vigour their 
in the Cape Province and also in the religious life It is true, as I have shown 
Transvaal Over eighty percent of the Indian above, that Calvinism combined with tho Old 
community lives m Natal, which is a British Testament has caused a hardness and a 
Province Thus, though the Dutch have been literalness of interpretation, lacking that 
accustomed to dislike tho Indian* and to ‘sweetness and light’ which Matthew Arnold 
rank them with ‘colouied people, and to mentions as the centre of Christ’s own teach- 
call them ‘coolies,’ yet this dislike is rather ing There is too much of the law of Moses 
abstract and theoretical than concrete and among them and too little of the Sermon on 
practical the Mount Nevertheless, there is a godliness 

The presence of Mr Sastri, with his which is most impressive both in their homes 
perfect manners as a cultured gentleman and and m their lives. From this side, I have 
his dignity of outward form and status, was often felt, there is an approach to India 
a revelation to the Dutch in South Africa, which will make for understanding and 
far more than to the English It opened up appreciation 

to them a new kingdom of knowledge and From the British in Natal, I have very 

illumination For that reason their news- little hope on the Indian Question They 
papers, day by day, when the question of an have sedulously cultivated a dislike for the 
Agent General from India was brought for Indians that has reached the lowest depths of 
ward, said in so many words, ‘Givo us Sastri, contempt They resent intensely being called 
and no one else.’ Indeed, so emphatically the ‘coolie province' and would give the 

was this said, that I am quite certain there world to get rid of the Indian The British 
would have been a grievous disappointment m Natal dislike the Indian so much, that if 
if he had in the end refused they had their own way deportation would 

One other fact is slowly dawning upon be a daily occnrrence Since they have been 
the mirds of the Dutch in South Africa. It checked, their antipathy has increased. From 
is this, that the people of India have suffered the British, therefore, I have very little hope 
•airfftn Vue ’Ai'ius’ii TuVe no Yks Vm»u them- lloVmng ttroYu kune hema mure stupid and 
selves When the Indians kept calling themselves servile than for somo of the Indiaus in 
‘British’, and appealing to Great Britain to Natal, wishing to curry favour with the 
help them, they incurred the odium of the English, starting a Union Jack campaign, as 
Dutch The Dutch people in South Africa though they were more British than the British, 
felt that it was another British weight being Such foolish Indians only roused the anti- 
thrown in the scale against them They did pathy of the Dntji , and the British who 
not forget also, that the Indians in South u«ed them as tools de«pwed them all the 
Africa were active supporter* of the British more 

in tho Boer War For by their large While, then, I have very little hope from the 

ambulance corps, the Indians set free very British, I am, by no mean-, hopeless about the 
many English soldier* to fight against the Dutch It has been possible for me to come 
Bceis. very close to them indeed. In their Dutch 

Therefore, in the past, India has been University, at Stellen boicb. I havn b eea , n _ 

18—2 
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vited again and again as their honoured guest 
The name of Rabindranath Tagore, whoso 
works they have read in Dutch, ha3 been an 
‘open sesame’ There seems to mo very little 
except ignorance now standing in the way of 
friendship between India and Dutch South 
Africa, if once the colour prejudice against the 
Indians is removed Since the Dutch already 
outnumber the English, and since the.r 
superior numerical proportion is rapidly in- 
creasing, it is Dutch South Africa that will 


count in tho future and Datch South Africa 
that will rule 

Therefore, oven if tho present Agreement 
has not given all wo want and all wo may 
reasonably require, yet it represents an in- 
valuable position won from which tho whole 
future relations between the two countries 
may bo reviewed In that review of now 
relations it must always now bo remembered 
that tho Dutch will have tho preponderating 
voice when the final settlement comes 


CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

By TARAKNATH DAS, M.A. PnD 


IV 


M OST of the Chinese nationalists, who are 
certainly not communists, are grateful 
to Soviet Russia for her attitude to 
Ohma. They want to cultivate Russian 
friendship, without being tools of the Soviet 
Government. Soviet Russia’s policy towards 
China has teen actuated by two principal 
motives (1) self preservation and (2) 
weakening of Great Britain politically aod 
economically It is an undisputed fact that, 
since the advent of the Bolshevik Revolution 
in Russia, the British Government has 
followed a policy which has been directly 
or indirectly against Russian interests 
British troops intervened m South Russia 
!“ Archangel The British Government 
supported every counter revolutionary movu- 
ment directed against tho Soviet Government 
Russia was plagued by tho foreign and to 
? g w* 1 Bnt ish sponsored invasions 

S emk,D ' TOemtch Kolchak. 
T? 1 ^ “ d Cngern’ Bntish policy was 
to detach Siberia from Soviet Russia and to 

S'ths'p" c lat °' ! h 1 s outlme Kuss,a off 
Tho tWwW? “ d the of China 

l Government tried to make a 

to reduce flT" ” d . ;‘ tack8d Afghanistan 
11 *o a protectorate British sup- 
port to Greece- against Turkey was an indirect 
fra Bntish support to 
Bessarbia a ® ainst Bussia on the question of 

Soviet Rnssfs a * SO ij an attack 00 Russia 
soviet Russia could not stnke at Britain 


directly, but nid«d Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan to overthrow British supremacy, 
thus creating new states friendly to her and 
opposed to British imperialism Russian 
statesmen fully realize the value of Chinese 
friendship, politically, economically and in- 
ternationally and particularly in relation to 
the safety of Siberia From the point of 
view of population, strategic position and 
economic importance, Chinese friendship to 
Soviet Russia is more important than the 
combined support of Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan From the standpoint of Russian 
statesmen, a Russo Chinese friendly under- 
standing may m time develop into a Russo 
Chinese Japanese understanding to oppose 
Great Britain’s power in Eastern Asia In 
any case, strengthening of Chinese sovereignty 
will mean that China will serve as a 
new and powerful factor in the ‘balance 
of power m the Pacific , and an 
awakened China will uer.aiuly thwart 
Bntish imperialism in Eastern Asia 

spin * °f self preservation 
weakening of Great Britain and aiding China. 

? herm ' .v as ^. 6arlr as 1919 started 
negotiat |0 ns with China and particularly 

with Vtr U T.ST Stm , ID 3 conference 
,J ra ’ , mad8 R clear that 
S'. r£ ‘ authorities must not eipect 

SnLm n,7t° U ! d f ° 110 ''' ,ko P»«> “ f com- 
5“ ‘ a,™ ‘ h ,°, es Pressed his views on 
HUSSO Chinese relations in the following way 
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‘Very soon will come the day when the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics of Russia will be 
able to greet in a powerful and free China a fnend 
and ally and both of these allies, in the great 
struggle fox the hbeiation of the oppressed peoples 
oi the world, will go forward hand m hand ” 

The above message of Dr, Sun is to day 
hanging in the halls of the Sun Tat Sen 
University established by the Russian 
Government, at Moscow, under the direction of 
U Radet, tor the training of Chinese young 
men 

As early as 1919 and again in 1920 the 
Russian Bolshevik government made serious 
attempts to win Chinese support In return 
for formal recognition Moscow promised to 
give up the Boxer indemnity, the settlements 
in Chinese treaty ports, extra-temtoriality 
and tariff restriction*, besides converting 
the Chinese Eastern Railway into a purely 
commercial enterprise, which China would be 
able to buy out entirely at some fature date. 
The negotiation for recognition was carried 
on by Yonnn, Joffo and Karakban in sncces 
sion, and in 1924 the latter gained the end 
of Chinese recognition of the Soviet regime 
in Russia, when the position of the Rnssian 
Minister to Pekiog was raised to Ambassador 

About this time Dr San Yat Sen a«ked 
the United States of America and other 
Powers to lecogmze the Chinese Nationalist 
Government at Canton and co operate with 
it, to bring about a unified nationalist China, 
but they did not pay heed to his proposition 
Dr Sun then turned to Soviet Russia for 
advisors civil and military who were very 
gladly supplied It was the Soviet military 
officers who aided m training the young 
Chinese military officers in the National 
Military College established by the Canton 
Government at Wbampao Today the'e 
officeis are the leaders of the Chinese nation 
alist forces One will not have to be a 
communist or a Soviet agent to recognize 
the truth of the statement of an American 
student of Chino Russian relations 

Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy towards Asia, 
particularly China, has been the most portentous 
piece of enlightened international philanthropy 
*mce France helped to make America-nation 

The Chinese nationalist movement has 
been characterised as violently auti foreign 
The, Chinese people are not angels, but 
humans If all the important sea ports of 
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Britain were occupied by France and if tho 
Pacific Coast of the United States were 
occupied by the Japanese, then the British 
and Americans will certainly fight to the 
last man to get rid of the foreign aggressors 
Chinese sense of national honor demands 
that they should uphold their national 
sovereignty, even if it displeases some of the 
Great Powers His Excellency Hon Sao ke 
Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister to Washing- 
ton, in a recent address has pointed oat that 
Chinese are not inherently anti-foreign and 
foreigners are safe m China, if they wish 
to live within the Chinese law He said — 


Those oi you who are not familiar with 
conditions in the Jar East will perhaps be sur- 
prised when I tell you that of tne Westerners in 
China at present moment that is not counting 
the Japanese there are mere living under the 
Chines? law In other words the number of 
foreigners having a specially favoured tieaty status 
now in China is less than that of those who are 
without such special rights and privileges This 
proves conclusively that foreigners can live and 
trade m China without special treaty status 


Ton have lately heard a good deal of the 
sending of war ships marines and troops to China, 
ostensibly for the sole purpose of protection as if 
there were or had been loss of foreign lives 
through unwarranted attack by Chinese Ruch is 
not the case. Rut Chinese blood has been shed 
and Chinese lives have been lost by the action 
of foreigners While the British and certain other 
governments fear serious danger to the property 
and life of their national* the Germans the 
Austrians the Russians aud nationals of other 
countries continue to live and trade m peace m 
China without their home governments ordering 
military or naval forces to China, One fails to 
hear Berlin \ienna or Moscow sending naval 
units or military forces to protect their nationals 
in China The controversies between China and 
the powers wilt not be settled by the threat of the 
use of gunpowder Bat I trust and believe that 
they will be settled by according justice to the 
nation which invented gunpowder 

My people are not anti foreign but we are 
anti foreign aggression There ta as much difference 
between anti foreign and anti foreign aggression as 
iagkt snd Ji as atcar tsrrnesit 

wish to respect the legitimate interests of foreign- 
ers We have no desire to do injustice to or in- 
flict hardship on anybody, but on the other hand 
we wish others to treat us with justice and fair 
play aud return to us these sovereign rights that 
they have taken away from us What the Chinese 
have been struggling for is to get rid of a foreign 
imposed soper state m China. The struggle will 
continue as it should, till the goal is reached 
when China will be truly independent within 
her own borders. 


The Chinese nationalists aie fightm* for 
liberty and international justice , and°they 
should receive support and recognition from 
all freedom loving peoples of the world 
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By JYOH SWAUUP OUPIV. 
Val it, High Court, Allahabad 


Present Position with rtsitCT to Built 

MARRIAGES 

(( i tiny little tot embarking on the 
unchartercd seas of niatnmony with- 
out any knowledgo of hor destination 
or destiny — at an ago wlion her little sister 
in tho West is still m tho kindergarten How 
true this description of an Indian girl wife 
by the Illustrated Times of India, yet how 
sad and heart rending especially when 
one looks to the simple child like looks of 
an innocent prey to social tyranny and un- 
founded religious bogey And yet this is 
not a solitary instance in the fair and hoary 
land of India. This is a normal feature of 
an ordinary Indian family The Census 
Report for 1921 points out that tho marriage 
of girls at an age when they aro still 
children is a custom common among tho 
Hindus” The Census Report of 1911 recorded 
that infant marriages are both customary 


and common, tho averago ago for marnago 
being 8—12” It went on to say that the 
marnago beforo tho a„o of ton was most 
prevalent in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Baroda, 
Central India tract and Hyderabad It records 
a custom of marnago performed of children 
oven beforo they aro born ' Tho following 
tables, Liken from tho Census Report for 
1921 will show at a glanco tho seriousness of 
tho cancer that is poisoimng our entire 
social system 

Table showing the proportion of unmarried, 
married and mdoiccd per 1,000 of each sex 
m India 


Aao 


Unmarried Marncd , Widowed 

Males— iemaks Males— Icmalcs. Males— Kms. 


05 

994 

983 

6 

11 

— 

1 

5 10 

9GG 

307 

32 

88 

o 

5 

10-15 

879 

GOl 

11G 

382 

5 

17 

15 20 

G37 

183 

293 

771 

15 

41 

20 25 

402 

51 

5G4 

877 

34 

72 


Table showing the total population and tho number of married and widowed of each 
sex at different age periods 


Age 

Population 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

all 

315 350 442 

1 62 081 273 

153 269164 

01 

923 7210 

4033 721 

4^09499 

1 2 

4 537 945 

2 238 393 

22995.2 

2 3 

7 6 <6 606 

3729731 

3946 87o 

3-4 

9 lo> 184 

4390 69o 

4 7C4 4S9 

4-5 

9 049 465 

4487 261 

4 56? 204 

Total 0 539 656 410 

19 484 801 

20 171 609 

5 10 

46 747 383 

23 846 133 

2>901?o5 

10-15 

36741 8j2 

20 171 326 

16 o70 526 

15-20 

26 144890 

13 648824 

1? 496 066 

20-25 

26066102 

12 563 82? 

13oQ2 280 


Mamed 


Widowed 

Males 

Female* 

Males 

Females 

’1 057 751 

71 593 131 

10 338 992 

25 834 838 

GW 

9100 

335 

759 

6637 

11595 

3<8 

G12 

16 484 

32197 

9-)9 

1600 

28 JSo 

GO 7o5 

1 623 

3 475 

ot 067 

164 8o0 

3161 

8 693 

110 684 

218 463 

6 481 

15139 

7o7 40o 

2 016 637 

40 o79 

1U2 293 

2 344066 

6 330 207 

109 3S4 

2<9 124 

4 07 7 400 

9 63d 340 

198 273 

517 898 

7086 997 

1184)920 

4 >2 723 

966 617 


Are the figures in the last four 

not blood curdling, heart rending such a3 
will raise tho hair of the most hard headed 
conservative and the wor t bureaucrat ? The 
total number of girls married before ten is 
over twenty two lacs and of widows over 
one lac seventeen thousand ’ 

Report proceeds to say that infant and 
child marriage is still prevalent, but there is 
evidence to show that the age of^i ge 


is increasing especially in the case of males 
Only in the most advanced classes is there 
any tendency for the ago of marriage after 
puberty to increase ’ 

Thus fbe Census Report rightly observes 
that there is little evidence in tho Census 
figures to suggest that the practice (of early 
marriages; is dying out.’ Under these 
circumstances if the wound is allowed to 
take its own time to heal, the poison will 
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spread in all parts of oar system, there will 
be no resisting power left in us, ail the limbs 
oi our social system will cease to function and 
we shall all collapse much before the time 
comes — if it corner at all when child-marriages 
will be abolished. We can ill afford to be 
silent spectators to the ruin of our race Like 
prudent surgeons, let us apply the sharp 
knife of a legislative enactment and powerful 
propaganda 

The Two Bills 

In order to put a stop to this suicidal 
policy of early marriages Dr Sir Han 
Singh Gour— the indomitable fighter for 
social reform through legislation and Mr 
Har BilftS Sarda have introduced Bills in the 
Legislative Assembly Under the terms of 
Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code any 
person who has sexnal intercourse with his 
wife under thirteen years of age is guilty 
of rape and is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years and also 
with fine Sir Han seeks to raise the age 
to fourteen 

According to the Hindu Child Mamage 
Bill of Mr Har Bilas Sarda no marriage 
of a Hindu girl under twelve years ot age 
or of a Hindu boy under fifteen years will 
be valid [S S 3 and 4) The mamage ot a 
Hindu gul between the age of 11 12 years 
will be valid if her guardian obtains a 
license from the District Magistrate of the 
place where the girl ordinarily resides autho- 
nsmg or permitting such mamage (S5) The 
Magistrate shall grant a license to the 
guardian who files a written application with 
an affidavit swearing to the fact that the 
girl has completed her eleventh year, and 
that the guardian conscientiously beheve» that 
the tenets of the religion, which the girl 
professes, enjoin that the girls should not be 
kept unmarried any longer” 

The statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the bill says 

1 * The object of the Bill is two-fold The 
main object bs declaims invalid the marriages 
of Ruls below 12 years of age, is to pat a stop 
to such girls becoming widows The second object, 
by laying down the minimum marriageable ages 
of boys and girls, is to prevent, so far as may be 
their physical and moral deterioration by removing 
a principal obstacle to their physical and mental 
development 

2 The deplorable feature of the situation, 
however, 13 that the majority of these child widows 
are prevented by Hindu custom and usage from 
re-marryiB-! Such a lamentable state of affaire 
exists in so country, civilised or uncivilised, in the 

19-3 


world. And it is high time that, the law came to 
the assistance of there helpless victims of social 
customs, which whatever th»ir origin or justi- 
fication. in old days, are admittedly out of data and 
are the source of uatold misery and harm at the 
present time 

3 According to the Brahmans the most 
ancient and the most authoritative book containing 
the laws of the Hindus the minimum marriageable 
age of man is 24 and of woman IG And if the 
welfare of the girl were the only consideration in 
fixing the age the law should fix 16 as the 
minimum age for the valid marriage of a girl But 
amongst Hindus there are people who hold tire 
belief that a girl should not remain unmarried 
after she attains puberty And as in this country, 
some girls attain puberty at an age as early as 
12 the Bill fixes 12 as the minimum age for the 
valid marriage of a Hindu girl 

4. In order however, to mate the Bill accept- 
able to the most conservative Hindu opinion 
provision is made m the Bid that for conscientious 
reasons the marriage of a Hindu girl would be 
permissible even when she is 11 years old No 
Hindu Sastra enjoins marriage of a girl before she 
attains puberty, and the time has arrived and 
public opinion sufficiently developed when the 
first step towards the accomplishment of the social 
reform so necessary for the removal of a great 
injustice to it3 helpless victims and so essential 
to the interests of a large part of humanity should 
be taken by enacting a law declaring invalid the 
marriages of girls below 11 years of age 

5 With regard to boys, the Sastras do not 
enioin. mamage at a particular age. Thoughtful 
public opinion amongst Hindus would fix 18 as the 
minimum marriageable age for a boy But as 
some classes of Hindus would regard such 
legislation as too drastic, the Bill takes the hue 
of least resistance by providing 15 yeara as the 
age below which the mamage of a Hindu boy 
shall be invalid Even in England, where child 
marriages are unknown and early marriages are 
exceptions it has been found necessary to fix the 
ages below which boys and girls may not marry ” 
It will thus appear that though the author 
in accordance with the thoughtful public 
opinion among Hindus would fix 18 as the 
minimum marriageable age for boys and 16 for 
girls. Yet be out of regard for the suscepti- 
bilities and feelings of the orthodox and 
conservatives and m order to meet their so- 
called religious and conscientions objections 
and as a first step in legislation afiecting 
minimum marriageable age, has drafted his 
bill on moderate and non-contentious lines so 
that it might be plain sailing and take the 
line of no resistance or opposition It may 
also he noticed that the bill does not proride 
any punishment, whatsoever to the parent or 
gnardian who marries the child under age 
It simply declares such marriage invalid 
Gotermient Opposition 
It was understood that such a non conten- 
tions and extremely non-contentions and yet 
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responsible government of tbe Chinese 
people 

"No one can predict the coarse of the 
conflict between the nationalists and mill 
tansts m China But to all impartial 
observers it is apparent that the Chinese 
people in general aie in sympathy with the 
ideals of the Chinese nationalists , and it is 
through the popular sympathy and co 
operation that the forces of the Kuo min tang 
have been so eminently successful m their 
fight against the militarists The nationalist 
army under General Chung kai Shek has 
undoubtedly a military genius at its head 
and the rank and file are inspired by the 
ideal of freeing China from the tyranny of 
the Chinese militarists and their foreign 
supporters However the weapon which has 
been most effectively used by tbe Kuo 
min tang is the weapon of propaganda among 
the people and the soldiers of the enemy 
ranks. The Chinese nationalists have ex 
tensively used the weapon of the general 
strike and sympathetic mass demonstrations, 
m their favour have preceded the victorious 
entry of the nationalist army in cities 

like Shanghai Hankow and hanking 

To secure the support of the Chinese 
peop’e the Kuo min tang leaders have used 
their propaganda machines in tho form of 
proclamations of military officers The 
following issued after the fall of Shanghai 
to nationalist hand , is a typical example 
of it — 

‘‘blianghai— March 23 —General Pai ChuDg hsi, 
Commander cf tlio Southern forces in Shanghai 
and Chief of tho Stair to General Chiang kai-Shek 
tho Southern Commander in Chief has addressed a 
trail festo to tho Chinese people saying — ■ 

her ISO) eiz J iy years the Imperialists under 
the protection of unequal treat es have reduced 
*-hma | 0 a state of vassalage. Afte - the revolution 
ot iJli the imperialists continually supplied the 
i n F S0 , J m Pcrialists with nlles and pirns, with 
which they waged war for the past fifteen (15) 
veaia On tho one hand tho fore gn imperialists 
imo checked ihe development of Chinese education 
and industries and on the other hand have secured 
tor themselves special privileges. 

Hut tho Chinese have awakened and Shanghai 
u e greatest con mercial centre in the tar Last 
win l-cccmo not only a strong Lose for Chinere 
•vat onabsm l ut for tho world revolution The 
4 . i*® I\ople most distirgnsh hQwcvec between 
aua kinp Imperial sm and fore gners. They must 
1 Ff 6 Srcrs or destroy their property 
Tie T i a (.London) March 24 19-7 pa„<s 1L 

*\v aS r*i nCl ^ Bcmnallj known (in India) 
•i. Clinct® nationalists, in co-operation 
with the Indian revolutionists abroad earned 
on sysUniatic propaganda among the Indian 


soldiers, and leaflets urging the Indian 
soldiers not to attack the Chinese, striving to 
free their country from foreign oppression, 
but to go back to India to work for the 
freedom of India were circulated among the 
Indian soldiers. Some of the Indians were 
arrested by the British authorities in Shanghai 
for carrying on such subversive propaganda. 
It seems clear that the British authorities 
thought it wise not to send any more Indian 
soldiers to China, fearing that they might be 
infected with the propaganda which might 
later on spread in the Indian army in India, 
after the return of the Indian soldiers to 
India from China. 

The Chinese nationalists have earned on 
systematic propaganda among the English 
sailors and soldiers The following is a 
sample of a leaflet widely circulated among 
the British sailors — 

British sailors wo most know that yon are 
sent here to fight armless people who are inspired 
by ideals of independence and democracy ion 
are sent here to crush a revolutionary movement 
which struggles against militarism to form 
Goiernme it Bj tie Chinese People, Of the Chinese: 
People and For the Chinese People. This is not 
i our business Don t interfere 1 Go back to your 
homes 1 

Do not bo fooled by your masters the British 
capitalists and their servants your officers and 
admirals. Do away with that damned supenati 
tious race-hatred. W o are your friends, and have 
more in common with you than you have with 
your own countrymen of that type who sent you 
Either go back home or join us for the sake of 
the liberation of all the exploited masses of the 
world and for the sake of your own liberation 

British sailors you come to China at a time 
when a Democratic Revolution goes on here You 
are sent to lie Henchmen (of the British capitalists) 
against this Revolution Tho Chinese workers and 
peasants will not stand it. They will put up a 
bitter struggle for their independence and liberty 
Remember that ! Do not think about us the Chinese 
toihns masses as about the Chinks whom you 
can slaughter like cattle Those times have 
passed for ever Do not interfere m Our 
Revolution This is out own altair The Times 
(London), March 24, 1927 

It is generally expected that factional 
fights among tho Chinese nationalists will be 
soon over and tho Chinese nationalists under 
tho leadership of General Chiang kai Shek, 
supported by tho majority of Chinese 
intelU.gent.ia, merchants, students workers and 
peasants will bo supreme. According to a Pans 
despatch of April 27 to tho J lunchner 
2iucste Nachriehtcn already tho far sighted 
Chinese nationalists in Europe arc in accord 
with tho programme of General Chiang kai 
Shek After a meeting of tho Ivuo-min tang 
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party in Forope held in Pans the General 
secretary of tho party has made known his 
views officially to the French press to the 
following effect — 

- . Kuo , mla fans Party 13 for Ch nesa 

,ot th S Third fiter££,5 

iuZ n» a r Dot , n Uo 5 1D * ,ha teachings of Karl 
la ♦&?*!? On the contrary they are tryin^ 
to fnlfil the ideals of the late Dr Sun Tat Sen bv 
8n^«i£85P le ?». I 1 “ ie P e ° (ie nca of China from 

H gfawiss »°L - wpsajssB 
SSgSfafpr^Sf bts£ h 
i;|S 

China wh.Sk" 7 011 , PfORawnda or actmt es in 
interest^ detrimental to Chinese 
Kuo m n tan£f Partv «n 

Si ’as fewasi! 

Splf ll0ren,m8 “ t l«r U» interest of tho Chinese 

A.”""? 10 03 .«■»} Greet Bntain and 
offmf' v Ja ?*V“‘' i r ' a "“ "ill support 
thT hJ a L Sh u Sl ?“ h "><> expectation 
5 JfW 1 b,s . 'Herts China will be 

55™““ J ro °; ehamptomoc Sonet Hessian 
™TeL P Ki ‘t? 1 !' 1 / ln for "S" hffeire It is 
re.ehl 1 b 0 . haC 0rcat Britam and America 
<l»ir lessons that because 
S,™'l el a t0 s "PP“ rt lh9 Oorernment o[ 

Kerensky adequately the Bolshevists secured 
R ! , lp c r * Iand m the fight tor control of 

Kussm. Similarly if the moderate element of 

Chi.ne t.l'ta ? at '" Ml ‘ s ‘s led by General 
Chiac„ kai Shek be not supported by the 

G2? m "d‘ °il Grel1 Btltaln and the United 
ell, C « ; hes0 governments follow the 
tried ,? 4" let ' ,ra ‘ , ? , t to China, a, they 
hands M o 0SS1 ^ i hey W,U strengthen the 
Seals. ' S ° n0 ‘ Eoss,a “ a «“ Chinese 

CoowlS S, 1! t 1 ” 7 “ “Pen secret that, Jlr 
adont nnxr ? 0T .® rDmen ^ is not anxious to 
the P coercive measures against 

demand, af 9 ******** to enforce the 
mrnt ro^5l SeD ^ . to Hankow Govern Munich Gekjunt 
meet regarding the Nnnkmg afia.nc The May 1 192 7 . 
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K ore ™ menl "ill prefer that Chung 
kai Shot overthrows the Hankow Govern" 
meat and follows a pro American foreign 
0bla ?', ta ' Sh 01 - baa Proved 
himself to be a diplomat as well as a 
military genius The Powers particularly 
Britain and America have been very loud 
agaanst the Chinese nationalists on the 
pretext that they were tools of the Soviet 
Government in Russia and thus enemies of 
law and order By taking steps to free the 
Kuo mm tang Party from the control of tho 
Chinese radicals and Buss.an infloence he 
»t ten steps . ta , test American friendship 
tha d BaldS, ° Ce S tr “ f 7a ™ns declarations of 
tho Baldwin Government General Chungs 
victory over the radicals will mean that «,! 
former will be able to demand consrf rSa 
treatment from tho Powers , 0 

Amenc. and Britain General Chfang thS 
that for the success of the nationalist cause 
t.s necessary that the national, sS “® 
avo d ,n every possible way foreign inter 
vent, on China If through General 

? h ' a ”« s sdsscity ,b, Chinese natSsts 

S.r« wd7b C ° Dra8 ”. b,ch ® a f t-shre St 
there will be no intervention against tha 

SnT f*” 50 . ^ „ ll,s P«™. then the 

fKsS;rk u ec n ifn^r,f.ste 

frVkw. e rd. C p e "k 0S D 9 g D,1 '°” a " 5t f ° roM <"« 
The future of the Chinese nationalist 
cause depends largely lf not entirely u pon 
the termination of the Chinese Civil War 
It is needless to say that tha China! 
nationalists will not sacrifice the fundamental 
principles of their programme to Za® 
international snpport or S Tecure T£? S8 
w,th the militarists and it is to hA i 
thatin the near future tho obiecf of °thf 
Chinese Revolution will be fnlfillld «u 
tha victory the Chmeso natiS^f 


(Concluded) 
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Today the Chinese nationalists are fight 
ing against foreign imperialists Chinese 
militarists and communists Thus China is 
not only passing through a tremendous 
revolution but is torn with civil wars and 
factional fights Foreign imperialists profess 
to be friendly to China, but claim that as 
long as China is under the grip of civil war 
and there is no stable government to deal 
with they cannot make any concession to 
China in the form of revision of the un 
equal treaties , on the contrary they must 
use force if necessary to protect the lives 
and property of their nationals in China 
enjoying the benefits from the unequal 
treaties to the disadvantage of the Chinese 
Among the foreign powers it is now quite 
clear that Great Britain supported by 
America, is bent upon demonstration of force 
?£?*“** Chl “ a , ln eolation of all practices of 

noorvn at, Ti Da ! i! aw , 4 Today there aro over 
3000° British soldiers and marines field 

artillery and five squadrons of British air 
forces and a powerful section of the British 
VJW?* C «! nese territorial jurisdiction 
jr. Baldwins _ Chlna policy IS no better than 
tliat of Lloyd Georges Turkish policy Lloyd 

uS e tf,fJ°T Cni i Sh u the f Tork,sh nationalists 
leadership of hemal Pasha con 
centrated a large British fleet and forces 
and called upon the British dominions as 
well as Franco and Italy to side with Britain 
j\ er Eallant fight to destroy the last 
Sfr RM 10 Ottoman Empire and to 
i\Zt .nJ nJr 1 ? £“ scnt a P° wcrfu l British 
m An» I Bnb * sh i orcea aDd 13 seeking the 
cooperation of Powers to uphold British 

iranc 0 m „ C i h, T^i AS J , 5 the case of Turkey 
trance arid Italy did not support Great 

isuln *“ dRuS5la aided the Turkish national 
IcVhad K » T ay M S ° Britain to save her 
of lif 0 tho > n ‘t>ative to sign the 
^ ^ hausanno and thus recomi7A fnll 

br Sss?s? s 

m P,°L caj itulations similarly Bntain 
L i r.?. ' M . POl, S r fin<is U»t J*pjo and 

nUm bn," ° nl ? unwilling to atdo with 

"51 11 ‘"dy to aid tlio Chinese 

”t. Uni,J 1 ',i,i,'* nc , c leadership ot 

,1 001 ‘0 Mlo » tho potior 

J*1 >3. tJSST i°J C Chinn IUlr b ° S 

*1 EtUuro a ml Italy as a matter 

sfcw.rij'? v: sh , G " cra - 


and America is following the carefally 
defined opportunist policy of bullying China 
m co operation with Britain and at the 
same time avoiding any commitment to an 
aggressive and coercive policy against the 
Chinese nationalists It is well known and 
apparent to all who are carefully observant 
of British policy m the Orient that the 
Baldwin Government is making a show of 
force towards the Chinese nationalists to 
please the die hards and at the same time 
has been finding a way towards peaceful 
settlement with the Chinese to please the 
British merchants who are suffering tremen 
dously from loss of business due to boy 
cott of British goods and the openly hostile 
attitude of the Chinese nationalists against 
all forms of British interests in China. An 
important section of the British Labor Party 
and Trade Union Congress is also opposed 
to the British imperialist policy in China as 
is evident from the following resolution 
adopted by the Trade Union Congress on 
April 28 1927 


it is contended that the great naval military 
and air forces now concentrated m China const ( its 
an immediate danger to world peace The 
signatories urce immediate withdrawal of all 
British armed forces from China. \Ye further 
urge support for the demands of British Labour 
that the privileges w rung from China by war shall 
be renounced including extra territoriality foreign 
control of the man time customs and foreign 
settlements and concessions 

The British Labo ir movement ha3 welcomed 
the awakening of tho Eastern races, who have K a 
the great reserve army for capitalist exploitation 
and has denounced the exploitation of Chinese 
labour particularly of w omen and children realizing 
that low paid labour in China means depressed 
wages and employment in Britain 

The Bnti h worke -s are faced by a Govern 
ment measure designed to destroy the power of 
the British Labour movement. It is. therefore 
important that the British workers should unite to 
stop the war in China by every means in their 
power and give their whole-hearted support to 
tno Chinese Nationalist movement which is 
developing trade unionism for the protection of 
tno Lhineso workers 

It is the same government animated by tho 
same motives which is attempting to destroy the 
fiord wen liberties of the British trade union move- 
ment and waging war against the Chwfc.0 
workers. 

—Times (London) Afril 29 1927 


\s tho Government of I loyd George had 
to giro up its Turkish adventure so it is a 
fore^ono conclusion that the British Govern 
ment uole 3 something unforeseen hajpeas, 
w, “ n ?* i, 0 w teo policy of carrying oj war 
against China without full support from 
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other powers, particularly America, and may 
even take diplomatic steps to lead a conference 
in favor of restoration of Chinese sovereign 
rights. This will come, as soon as the 
British feel that the Chinese nationalists are 
gaining in power in their struggle against the 
Chinese militarist* and coraranoists it is 
needless to say that Britain and America 
cannot afford to follow an aggressive policy 
towards China while Japan is following the 
policy of “enlightened peace towards China" 
and thus conquering Chinese market for the 
benefit of Japaneso commerce and possibly 
for a Chino Japanese understanding The 
Bntish Government had to change its Turkish 
policy because of the international situation 
and a United Turkey under the much de- 
nounced Turkish leader Kemal Pasha. So if 
the Chinese can present a united front, owing 
to the particularly favorable international 
situation, Britain will have to deal with the 
Chinese nationalists on their terms, and China 
like Japan and Turkey, will be freed front 
foreign domination 


VI 

Civil War in China is a menace to the 
fu QS ? Chinese nationalism , because in 
the face of foreign intervention the Chinese 
nationalists are forced to concentrate their 
energy to combat civil wars and factional 
fights. As long as Civil War will prevent 
China from presenting a united front against 
the foreign imperialists, there is no reason 
to expect that the Chinese people will be 
able to reap the full benefit of the Chinese 
Revolution 

Civil War m China is not due to ‘comma 
nalism or religious fanaticism, ’ but it is a 
fight for power between the militarists, 
nationalists and communists The militarists, 
file General Chang Tso Lin, the Manchurian 
War Lord and the Dictator of the Northern 
Government at Peking, the poet General Wu 
Pei Fu and their adherents are opposed to 
the nationalist forces. The Chinese War 
Lord , like the Chinese nationalists profess 
to be patriotic and believe that they are 
anxious to bnng about a united China, free 
from foreign control They believe that this 
can be accomplished through their leadership, 
Tvhich really means by the establishment of 
dictatorship and militarism The Cbine c e 
Militarists do not believe in the so-called 
democratic form of government, and they 
-are opposed to the nationalist* as radical*. 


To the Chinese Communists, who are led by 
the Soviet agents, the Chinese nationalists 
are not radical enough in their external and 
internal policies The Chinese Communists 
want to abrogate all the existing unequal 
treaties and ignore all unjust foreign rights 
in China, even if they are guaranteed by 
the ousting treaties They want to establish 
a Government m China, following the 
example of Russia, which will be dominated 
by so-called peasants and workers However, 
the^ Chinese Communists class themselves 
as “ real ” Chinese nationalists and opposed 
to all militarists 


All the Chinese nationalist factions are 
supposed to be following the path mapped 
out by the late Dr Sun Yat Sen They &r& 
at present divided into four distinct group 3 

(1) Those who are following the so called 
Christian General Feng, who. with his army, 
is now in Is orth-western China, biding his 
time to take the leadership Feng is friendly 
to Soviet Russia and recently visited Moscow 
where his son is studying in the Sun Yat 
Sen University, established by the Soviet 
Government, which is directed by M Radek 

(2) The Chinese nationalist group who 

belong to the extreme left and have establish- 
ed their government at Hankow and who are 
supposed to be following the communist 
trend, dictated by Soviet Russian advisors 
like ML Borodin and others. (3) The moderate 
Chinese nationalists, under the leadership 
of General Chiang kai Shek who have 
established a new nationalist Government at 
Nanking Chiaog kai Shek is opposed to the 
communists within the nationalist rank and 
l* determined to free the Chinese nationalist 
Party— Kuo-min tang party— from the com- 

munist influence and is actually carrying on 
war against tho Hankow Government. 0 ( 4 ) 
The nationalist Government of Canton which 
has declared its independence of all national,™ 
groups, particularly the Hankow md Nant,™ 
Government*. ^ 

The Chinese nationalist, believe that 

militarism or autocratic rule of 
provincial War Lord*, seeking to ausrm^f 
their own power lor personal gam and 
tige, is the true cau«e of the present „s. e 
in China. Chmeso nationalists a ? s 

immediate abolition of military core* 00 .* 0 
for provinces and establishment lp 

form of government, m ' 1 s 001 * ” 


government, m which l u 3 
authority should be sub-cement , ltai Y 
power, which in turn must C1V, 1 

will cf the people, expressed throng 0 * the 
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By JYOTI SWARUP GUPTA 
Vakil, High Court, Allahabad 


Present Position with respect to Early 
Ma r ri a ges 

« i tiny UUle tot embarking on the 
nnchartered seas of matrimony with- 
out any knowledge of her destination 
or destiny — at an ago when her little sister 
in the “West is still in the kindergarten.” How 
true this description of an Indian girl wife 
by the Illustrated Times of India, yet how 
sad and heart rending especially when 
one looks to the simple child like looks of 
an innocent prey to social tyranny and un- 
founded religious bogey And yet this is 
not a solitary instance in thu fair and hoary 
land of India. This is a normal feature of 
an ordinary Indian family The Census 
Report for 1921 points out that ‘ the marriage 
of girls at an age when they are still 
children is a custom common among the 
Hindus" The Census Report of 19 LI recorded 
that infant marriages are both customary 


and common, the average age for marriage 
being 8—12” It went on to say that ‘the 
marriage before the age of ten was most 
prevalent m Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Baroda, 
Central India tract and Hyderabad It records 
a custom of marriage performed of children 
even before they are born 1 The following 
tables, taken from the Census Report for 
1921 will show at a glance the seriousness of 
the cancer that is poisoming our entire 
social system 

Table shotting the proportion of unmarried, 
married and widowed per 1,000 of each sex, 
in India 


Ago 


Unmarried Mamed Widowed 

Males— if emales Males— Females Males— Jscnis 


05 

994 

988 

6 

11 

— 

1 

5 10 

960 

907 

32 

88 

2 

5 

10-15 

819 

601 

116 

382 

5 

17 

15 20 

637 

188 

298 

771 

15 

41 

20-25 

402 

51 

564 

877 

34 

72 


Tabic shotting the total population and the number of married and undo iced of each 
sex at different age periods 


Age 

Population 



Persons 

Males 

Tamales 

all 

3m 310 442 

162 081 278 

153 269164 

0-1 

0 >37 210 

4 633 721 

4 o98 48J 

1 2 

4 r »T7 94 > 

2 38 393 

2299.5.>2 

2 3 

7 0(0006 

3 729 731 

3 910 87a 

3-4 

91 >.>181 

4390 693 

4 701 489 

4-5 

9019 109 

4 137 >Gl 

4562 201 

Total 0-5 19C',6 4lO 

19 484 SOI 

20 171 609 

r > 10 

40 747 383 

23316133 

2>90l >aj 

10-15 

3G74t,R.>2 

20 171 326 

10570.520 

13-20 

.OlliSJO 

13G19S*4 

12 190000 

20-2j 

-0 006 102 

12 50392’ 

13o02 >33 


Are the fisurcs m the last four columns 
uut blood curdling, heait rending such os 
w ill raise tho hair ol the most hard headed 
conservative and tho wor t bureaucrat? Tho 
total number of girls married before ten is 
over twenty two lacs and of widows over 
ono lac seventeen thousand * 

Report proctt Is to say that “infant and 
emu marriage Ss still prevalent, but there is 
evidence to tl o » that the ago of inamago 


Married Widowed 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

71057 754 

71,593 131 

10 338 392 

26 834 838 

0 921 

9 000 

355 

759 

G637 

11595 

378 

012 

16 484 

32197 

9^9 

1600 

28 935 

00 7a5 

1 028 

3 475 

51G07 

104 8o0 

3 1C1 

8093 

110 684 

218 16 3 

6 481 

lo 119 

7a7 405 

2 010G37 

10 o79 

102 293 

23110G6 

6 3.30 207 

109 384 

2(9 l >4 

1977 100 

9 03 a .340 

193 278 

517 893 

7 03 j 997 

U 340,920 

4 >2,723 

906 G 17 


is increasing especially in the caso of males 
Only m the most advanced classes is there 
any tendency for the ago of matnage after 
puberty to increase.” 

Thus the Census Report rightly obsorves 
that “there is little evidence m tho Census 
figures to suggest that the practice (of early 
marriagi.s) is dying out” Under theso 
circuiusta ices if tho wound is allowed to 
take it3 own hmo to heal, tho poison will 
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spread in all parts of out system there will 
be no resisting power left in ns all the limbs 
of our social system will cease to function and 
we shall all collapse much before the time 
comes — tl it comes at all when child marriages 
will be abolished. We can ill afford to be 
silent spectators to the rum of our race Like 
prudent surgeons let us apply the sharp 
knife of a legislative enactment and powerful 
propaganda 

The Two Bills 

In order to pnt a stop to this suicidal 
policy of early marriages Dr Sir Hart 
Siogh Goar — the indomitable fighter for 
social reform through legislation and Mr 
Har Bilas Saida have introduced B 1 II 3 in the 
Legislative Assembly Under the terms of 
Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code any 
person who has sexual intercourse with his 
wife under thirteen years of age is guilty 
of rape and is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years and also 
with fine Sir Han seeks to raise the age 
to fourteen 

According to the Hindu Child Marriage 
Bill of Mr Har Bilas Sarda no marriage 
of a Hindu girl under twelve yeaTs of age 
or of a Hindu boy under fifteen years will 
he talid IS S 3 and 4) The marriage of a 
Hindu gul between the age of 11 12 years 
will bo valid if her guardian obtains a 
license from the District Magistrate of the 
place where the girl ordinarily resides autho 
rising or permitting such marriage (S5) The 
Magistrate shall grant a license to the 

guardian who files a written application with 
an affidavit swearing to the fact that the 
gul has completed her eleventh year and 
that the guardian conscientiously believes that 
the tenets of the religion which the girl 
professes enjoin that the girls should not bo 
kept unmarried any longer 

The statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the bill says 

1 The object of the Bill is two-fold The 
main otject by declaring invalid the marriages 
of girls below 12 rears of age is to put a stop 
to such girls becoming widows The second object, 
by laying down the minimum marriageable ages 
of boys and guts 13 to prevent, so far as may bo 
their physical and moral deterioration by removing 
a principal obstacle to their physical and mental 
development 

9 The deplorable feature of the situation 
however is that the majority of these child widows 
are prevented by H ndn custom and usage from 
re-marrying Such a lamentable sta f e of affairs 
exists in no country civilised or uncivilised in the 

10-3 


world. And it is high time that, the law came to 
tha assistance of the fi e helpless victims of social 
customs which whatever th®ir origin or ju»fa 
fication in old days, are admittedly out of date and 
are the source of untold misery and harm at the 
present time 

3 According to the Brahmans the most 
ancient 3nd the most authoritative book containing 
the laws of the Hindus the minimum marriageable 
age of man is 24 and of woman 1 G And if the 
welfare of the girl were the only consideration m 
fixing the age the law should hx 1G 33 the 
minimum age for the valid marriage of a girl But 
amongst Hindus there are people who hold the 
belief that a girl should not remain unmarried 
after she attains puberty And as in tins country 
some girls attain puberty at an age as early as 
12 the Bill fixes r> as the minimum age for the 
valid marriage of a Hindu girl 

4. in order however to make the Bill accept 
able to the most conservative Hindu opinion 
provision is made in the Bill that for conscientious 
reasons the marriage of a Hindu girl would be 
permissible even when she is 11 years old No 
Hinda Sastra enjoins marriage of a girl before she 
attains puberty and the time has arrived and 
public opinion sufficiently developed when the 
first step towards the accomplishment of the social 
reform so necessary for tho removal of a great 
injustice to its helpless victims and 60 essential 
to the interests of a large part of humanity should 
be taken by enacting a law declaring invalid tho 
marriages of girls below 11 years of age 

5 With regard to boys the Sastros do not 
eniom marriage at a particular age. Thoughtful 
public opinion amongst Hindus wonld fix 18 as tho 
minimum marriageable age for a boy But as 
some classes of Hindus would regard such 
legislation as too drastic, the B 11 takes the hue 
of least resistance by providing 15 years a3 the 
age below which the marriage of a Hindu boy 
shall be invalid Even m England where child 
mamage3 are unknown and early marriages are 
exceptions it has been found necessary to fix the 
ages below which boys and girls may not marry " 
It will thus appear that though the author 
id accordance with the thoughtful public 
opinion among Hindus would ux 18 as the 
minimum marriageable age for boysaud 16 for 
girls. Yet he out of regard for the suscepti 
bihties and feelings of tho orthodox and 
conservatives and in order to meet their so 
called religious and conscientious objections 
and as a first step in legislation affecting 
minimum marriageable age has drafted his 
bill on moderate and non contentious lines so 
that it might be plain sailing and take the 
line of no resistance or opposition It may 
also he noticed that the bill does not provide 
any punishment, whatsoever to the parent or 
guardian who marries the child under age 
U simply declares such marriage invalid 
Government Opposition 
It was understood that such a non conten 
tious and extremely non contentious and yet 
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1 All affaire oi the state shall be decided by subiects ever united in loyalty and filial 

publu, discussion piety, have from generation to generation 

2 Both rulers and ruled shall unite for the illustrated the beauty thereof This is the 

advancement of the national interests clory of the fundamental character of uur 

3 All the people shall be given opportunity to Empire, and herein also lies the source of uur 

satisfy their legitimate desires education Te, Our Subjects, be filial to your 

4 All customs of former times shall be abolish- parents affectionate to your brothers ana sisters 

cd and justice and righteousness shall regulate all as husbands and wive3 be haranniouj as frienas 
actions true bear yourselves in modesty and moderation 

r > And knowledge shall be sought for far and extend your benevolence to all puraue learning 
wide and thus -will the foundation of the Imperial and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual 
policy be greatly strengthened. faculties and perfect moral powers furthermore 

on. t ..... , ..I,, advance public good and promote common mtere3ta 

The last mentioned that knowledge shall always reaped the Constitution and observe the 
bo sought for far and wide” has constituted laws should emergency arise, offer yourselves 
the basic factor in the foundation of the courageously to the State and thus guard and 
modem educate policy of Japan In SoTtalf “'not 

obedience to this proclamation the government only ba Q ur good and faithful subjects but render 
took tbo necessary measures to improve the illustrious the beat traditions of your fore- 


social and political systems and institutions 
after tho most enlightened models and the 
work in education received the greatest 
share of attention 

Four years later, in 1872 (fifth year of 
Meij', another Imperial Edict was issued 
concerning universal education, which 
contains this interesting statement 

Henceforward education shall he so diffused 


fathers 

* The way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors to bo 
observed alike by Their Descendants and Subjects, 
infallible for all ages and true m all places It 13 
Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence m 
common with you Our subiects that we may au 
thus attain to the same -virtue" . , , 

The 30 th day of the 30th month of the 23rd 
year of ileiji 


nut's* s ,°c ss i° <*« * ■»» >» «>■» 

family nor a facmW with an ignorant member contained in it are mostly influenced by 
rennllossof class. If a child male or female docs teaching* of Buddhism and Confucianism, and 
?Spoa e ib!o for such^tect ^ l0 ° the ‘ raard,aa 13 at the same tune we find the best principles 


rcspon. iblc for such neglect 

A largo number of scholars and students 
were «cnt abroad to study the system of 
education in arts, sc ences, and tochmcal 
knowledge in different countries in Europo 
and America And with the newly acquired 
knowledge of these students tho Japancso 
educational policies and principles, and nil 
activities of national life have been so moulded 
as to meet tho requirements of the changed 
conditions. During tho early Meiji era a 
large number of foreign scholars and technical 
experts were engaged by tho Japanese 
Government to assist m tho reconstruction 
of tho national hfo. Hut it is quite ovident 
that verj fow of them remain m tho service 
today, for Japanese themselves arc filling 
tho positions formerly held by tho foreign 
scholara and experts. 

The fundamental ideals of education m 
Japan can hot bo understood from tho 
Imperial Rescript on Education which was 
issued In tho year 1S.0 Ml tho children 
ale riqulred to commit this rescript to 
memory V translation of it reads 


of tho Occidental educational aystoin embodied 
in it 

It will afford much interest to look into 
tho system of educational administration in 
Japan Tho department of education is on 
an equal basis with other departments and 
is under tho direct control of tho national 
government Tho minister of education has 
chargo of all matters relating to education, 
literature, arts, and religion of the country 
Tho general policy of education is decided 
by tbo department , bowovor, tho management 
of tho schools is left partly with tho local 
public bodies Under tho system of com* 
pulsory education, all children at tho ago of 
bix, aro onteroi in tho first grado of tho 
primary schools for a six years’ cour»o. 
Alter graduating from tho primary schools 
some of them enter tho higher primary 
schools for a two years’ courao. How over, 
tho boys generally enter raiddlo schools for 
a fivo years’ courao, and tho girls color girls* 
high schools for a four or five years' course 
After that tbreo years aro further required 
to complete tho work iu tho higher schools 


-Our* 1 1 i-nfal kar« founded Our if!?” * hey * r ° eI, , glbl ° ta compete In tho 

Vmti-is ca » l a»i» 1 jo* 4 and mihibu aallwo entrance examinations for colleges and 
<kv k ’> 'ualr tavUahvl virt Oar nniver&itici Primary education in Japau U 
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given m elementary ich>ol* and coatmaihoo 
scfjy.1* ■ecndary education m middla 
schioli I r toy* and m girl* high *eb>l» 
lor gill* *ai technical schools of uci ail 
grado and higher ciacati a in tho higher 
scha l» c Uf*,, * and nntventtiM. lor tf j 
training of ttacher* thero arc normal school* 
for hith m»n anl wi ion for the training 
of ni'-a of Laune,* and other vocation* tbero 
u a number of vocational and technical 
schorl* 

S atiiti'** compiled bf the bM notion 
Department m l fit shiv* that there wore 
41V*0 9 hooli Of the»o "I aro g>virn-icnt 
iotitntione. and USJI e tahlul cd an 1 aim 
tamed by local bodiei Th*re wen alo 
l '10 private schools and “O'*?* tear! or*. 
The entire enrolment of (Uptli and *tidcnt» 
was 10 i3j,3 r >l (D 0 populati n of lapin in 
1021 was TOiVTOoO) Vccnrding to tbo 
census taken by tho government at the end 
of March 1021 there were 4 * 33 t'-O boys, 
anl 1,37-t.o. J girl*, a t tal of 100'S 03 » 
children of ichool age that i» fr>m «it te 
twcho year*. Out of tf cm chilfren t»’0 
percent of boys and 003 per cont of girls 
—aicrago 0017 percent aro registered in 
»chool*. Taking them figures into cm 
alderatton It cmaot but bo reckoned that 
tho compulsory system of primary educati a 
i* a phenomenal suecc s in Japan b *an thoso 
\mcncan and b uropean countries which 
boast of posseting highly devehped ciucation 
cannot comparo wjth Japan In tha ttaso of 
education If there i* indeed any counfry 
m >ro thorough going than Japan in tl o 
education of it* children it will bo tho 
Scandinavian countries. On ono occasion 
donng a \\orld C nferenco on I ducation 
f dd in San traneisco somo years ago a lady 
from Norway said that 100 per cent of Ucir 
children were educated 

Tho fgures fjuotcd ahovo eloquently show 
bow much tho Japanese (eoplo aro interested 
in tho education of ci lldrcn and young 
people Tho do* ro of tho common masses 
of tt o country — 1 oth tho I areola and also 
the young people themselves— for higher 
can cati m cannot bo met by tho authorities 
of tho department. Tho sad fcaturo of tho 
cducatiooal situation in Japan today is tho 
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fac* that the gorcrnaient cannot build an 
adequate number of sdiaol*, owing to lack: 
of lands, b> take care of the va.»tl> increadcg 
aural ».r of atuden'* who seek hi„l er education 
Oao of I most dt Lcult problem* Jajan 
hii 1 <3 endeavoring to ?.olr« during the 
last fifty years t* her ortri opulatiou with a 
limited area of land The cctiro ana of 
Japan pruper la no larger than the Mate of 
California. Jaj an bung a country of \oleamc 
formation t k u jroportlon uf arable laud U 
aery small Only in \ er unt of tho entire 
land i* producin' tt out lire and a half 
million families r thiity million pen pie 
which is roujily half of the poj ulatiott 
cultivate fifteen milli n acres a little Its* 
than thcv.'S acre* p< r family, and half an acre 
per individual During the last fire years 
tio populati n of Jajan las increased thrift 
million and a half Tho farm land* for 

cultivation m Jajan j roper are almrst 

ox turn ted whilo tl o increase lo the 

population n aim st uucJntrellablo. Tho 

natural resources of tho country aro very 
po »r Under (toe adverse conditl n* Japan 
today facts am » problt n In tf»o reestablish 
ment of her national economic status 

It u an interesting fact to note that tho 
United States las had much to dl with tlo 
prim lion of education in Jajan Ono of 
tho noteworthy thing* which tho American 
niedonancs i aro duno in (ho Ik Id uf 

education hai been tho cncounigrim nt of 
education for women V number of mission 
school* I avo Lien rsj eciallj built for tho 
education of Japanese women and they haeo 
produced many eminent leader* in tho 
educational Held a* well a* in social work 
It is recorded in tho history of education 
in Jaian that an eminent scholar from tf o 
Unltid StAtca In tlo j ers n of l)r l)»>id 
Murry was engaged as an nlriwr to tho 
Minister of b ducation from 1875 JS07 

Through tho old of education only can a 
nation make | rogress and bring to tho pcojlo 
a fuller realization of life Through tho aid 
of education tho adranccrncnt of humankind 
U in ado jossible and at tho samo time 
international pcaco and unity which is so 
much talked about loda> can bo established 
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highly beneficial measure would be welcomed 
by Government and would meet with no 
opposition whatsoever from it but its attitude 
has staggered us all 

The Assembly has established a convention 
that it will cot oppose the mere introduction 
of a bill Bound by this convention the 
Home member did not — he could not oppose 
the introduction of this Bill but be conld 
not restrain himself and laid the ga ntlet at 
the feet of the Health Maternity and Child 
welfare workers the doctors and the social 
reformer by saying that he would oppose it 
at all future stages It is very unfortunate 
that the Government has taken a very hostile 
attitude to the raising of the age of consent 
and the marriageable age since the question 
was first mooted in 1921 in the League of 
Nations on the question of traffic in white 
girls Is it not very strange that a Govern 
meet which is very fond of proclaiming that 
it is the via bap of the dumb Indians should 
actively and consistently oppose all attempts 
to improve a pernicious practice which is 
cutting the ground from under their very 
feet It is not very curious that Englishmen 
with all their proud feelings of respect for 
womanhood should not only connive but be 
actively participating in bringing about un 
told misery which is the necessary consequence 
of early marriages? 

May I also bring to the Government s 
notice the following reply which was given 
to an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly 
ODiy a few days after its inauguration 


n Uala Girdkan Lai Agarwala Do tho 
t 0 w e j5 men ' ; urtend to undertake legislation 
1 a rt Ferriage of g rls before the age of 11 
and that of boys before the age of 14 ? 

“ k ODonnel The answer is in the 
Government consider that under present 
» in » matter of this kind which 
reV.^^.i y K«T C0 ? ce V 1 .\ tho , social customs and 
£ in«S 8 ,i), 0 n u e P°° p , 10 , Jt 1S . Preferable that 
"SLSW Should be taken by non officials 
ESS oa h Vnl b ? G p T i« m » ent i TLemslahve Assembly 
iA.oa cs voL L P 1H3 for 1 th kebruary 1921 

t* 10 ""bole length of saying 
that this declaration of Governmental policy by 
the then Homo Secretary clearly shows that 
Government at that time was 
opposed to taVo tho imUativo in this matter 
to sS oontomplatod to offer any opposition 
offS “ C “" t0 l! mool<l4 b J « non 

proved ' ! S“ Rc 5 0It >, s »” official document 
prepareu at considerable expense to the tax 
payer nnder the direct control and super 


vision of a member of its own steel frame 
The Government cannot lightly ignore the 
facts figures and conclusions drawa in it 
This is why I have taken care to quote from 
it It observes 

It is difficult to gauge to what extent the 
statutory sanction contributes to the fall in the 
number of infant marriages but as was remarked 
by my predecessor the indirect effect on public 
op mon of a definite attitude of the state towards 
the practice cannot but be beneficial 

Might I also tell the Law officers of the 
Government that the marital tie carries with 
it the conjugal right for the husband to the 
immediate society of the wife Under the 
general principles of marriage laws and the 
laws of all civilized countries a wife cannot 
refuse to live with her husband The courts will 
always give a decree for the restitution of 
conjugal rights if even a child wife refuses 
to live with her husband Now section 375 
of the Indian Penal Code threatens to send 
the husband to jail for 10 years if he has 
access to his wife under 13 years of age It 
therefore follows as a logical consequence 
that the minimum marriageable ago should 
be the same as the ago m this section 
There is no fun in allowing a man to assume 
by law a certain status viz of husband which 
carries with it certain rights viz to the society 
of the wife and yet sending him to jail if he 
avails himself of those rights 

Bharatpur Mysore and Baroda States 
have laws forbidding marriages below certain 
years China has passed a law forbidding 
marriages of girls below 16 and of boys 
below 18 Many European countries have 
minimum marriageable age laws though the 
institution of early marriage is unknown to 
them What then is there to prevent our 
Legislature from passing such a measure 0 
what is there for the Government to oppose 
this bill ? Is it its alien nature cussedness 
disregard for the welfare of the Hindus or 
something else ? If we are denied political 
reforms can we also not have social reforms 
till the system of present Government lasts? 
Is it not its imperative duty to pass this 
bill as it passed the Sutee Abolition Act or 
the Widow Re marriage Act ? Would it not be 
thus preventing over thirty lacs of children 
becoming girl wives and over two lacs of 
innocent temples of God becoming widows 
before they enter their teens Tho least that 
the Government can do is to sit silont and 
leave the question to tho vote of the Hindu 
members in tho Assemblj 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


Advanced public opinion 
While condemning the practice of early 
-wifehood and motherhood in his book. 
Tuberculosis m India, Lankester meets the 
argument that a warm climate favours 
precosity and that girls in India develop at 
an earlier ago than in more temperate 
climates thus 

Let even as much as two years be conceded 
and m place of 18 years which may be reckoned 
as the lower limiting age in ordinary cases of 
marriage m the west let lG years be the age which 
popular opinion shall regard as the normal one for 
marriage in this country The result would be an 
incalculable gam in the heallh of women of India 
and also in that of the children whom they bear ’ 
Following this advice the advanced social 
reformer would do well to keep in mind 
that 16 and 18 should be the minimum 


marriageable age for girls and boys respective- 
ly Let him move amendments to this bill 
to raise the age to this ideal or at least to 
14 for girls and 16 for boys and also for the 
addition of a clause which would penalise 
the parent or guardiaQ who violates the law 
But if he fails in his amendments let bun 
accept the present bill as a first step 
towards legislation providing a minimum age 
for marriages Let the Health, Maternity and 
Child welfare organisations, the Hindu Sabba, 
the Arya Samaj, the 'Women’s Association 
under the able leadership of Mrs Cousins 
and the Mohila Samihs and other social bodies 
all work incessantly till they have seen this 
bill in its present or improved form and also 
the amending bill of Sir Hari Singh Gour 
placed on the statute book 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


BtT K. YADIVELU 


W ITH the restoration of the Mikado 
(Emperor) to his legitimate rights as 
the supreme ruler in 1868 commences 
the new era of Modem Japan The visit of 
the American Expeditionary Squadron under 
the command of Commodore Ferry in 1853 
marked an epochal change in the history of 
Modern Japan, with the result that the 
country was gradually led into closer associa- 
tion with the western world. For the previous 
three hundred years the actual administrative 
power of the country had rested with the 
Shogun (feudal lord) Bat with the restoration 
of the emperor the entire system of national 
life in politics, social order, and educational 
policies underwent radical reform 

The early history of Japan was mostly 
influenced by Chinese culture. The teachings 
of Buddhism and Confucianism constituted 
the basic factors in the development of Chinese 
civilization The introduction of Confucianism 
into Japan dates back to 285 AD when Warn 
was invited to the Mikados court Buddhism 
was introduced about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. During this 
period frequent exchange of visits of pnests 
and students took place between Japan and 
China and Korea. 


The Nara epoch covered the eighth century 
followed by the Heian epoch which continued 
until the twelfth century Art and literature 
flourished during these epochs This period 
ushered in an era of military rule marked 
by the continuous rising and falling of different 
ruling houses This may be called the dark 
age in Japanese history during which tune 
education was entirely neglected It was only 
enjoyed by a small group of people uz 
priests, courtiers and other non military’ 
people Ieyasn Tokogawa, the founder of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate m 1603 was one of the 
patest military leaders and statesmen Japan 
has produced Under the regime n f 
Totn s a»as more liberal 
eduction was encouraged a St 

classical Indies were revived and 
notable scholars appeared many 

In 1868 His Imperial Maiestv #h« i « 
Emperor Meiji promulgated 1 the (^1° 
charter oath of flve articles whmh j°i D > 
the Magna Charfa of the Japanese r? 1 
The principles embodied in the \r, ° 
are of a most radical £“*» 

from the most conservative fend.iT 5 c * 5a °£® 
to the most progressive mode ° J dea 

live articles read as follows 01 ^ rbes8 



MORE ABOUT SIND 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


The ‘Sunbeam” 

D URING toy stay at Karachi Sir Thomas 
(afterwards Lord) Brassey visited 
India. While he travelled overland m 
the country his yacht, the Sunbeam’, lay 
at anchor m the Karachi harbour Visitors 
were admitted to inspect the vessel and 
along with some friends I went to see it 
It was a dainty little thing and rested 
lightly on the water like a white sea gulL 
But it was roomy enough inside, luxuriously 
and tastefully furnished I was struck by a 
bright brass plate fixed to the door of one 
of the cabins and bearing the inscription 
Mr Gladstones Room” On entering the 
cabin I found it was the library with a 
comfortable brass bed screwed to the floor 
Mr Gladstone had on one occasion taken a 
sea voyage on medical advice round the 
coast of Scotland and Lord Brassey had 
placed his beautiful yacht at his disposal 
On the voyage the great statesman had 
occupied the cabin that boie his name The 
brass plate was an acknowledgment of the 
honour that had been done to the owner of 
the yacht It was a graceful tribute of 
wealth to greatness. 


Nald. Biuaei Siecae 

Messrs. Kerr Tarrock A Co had a branch 
of their firm at Karachi and while I was 
there Nairn Bihan Sircar, the second son of 
Tarrock Chunder Sircar, came to Karachi 
to inspect the office. I had met him 

several times in Calcutta but wo were not 
intimate friends. His youngest brother, 
Sarat, was^ a great fnend of mine. At 
Karachi Nairn Bihari and I became close 
friends and ho used to come to my houso 

almost every day and frequently took his 
ineals with mo, Naim was a capable man 
ol business, and a very frank and modc't 
man m society After leavmg Sind I mot 
him at the Allahabad Congress in 1SSJ2, when 
» t ° ce . lhcr ,n lhe Sttm ° house and 
travelled do.n to Calcutta together I met 
X 11 ? C * lcnt la some years later, 

halta U.hari wa, - Mun.ctpd CommisJS 


of Calcutta and one of the stalwart twenty- 
eight who resigned their seats as a protest 
against the Municipal Act curtailing the 
powers of the Corporation He was 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta and died com- 
paratively young 

Sacred Crocodiles 

A few miles from Karachi there are two 
or three hot springs, though the water is 
not so hot as at Sitakunda, Monghyr There 
are a few groves of date and cocoanut palms 
near the springs. At a little distance from 
the sprmgs there is a pond into which the 
water flows and which is surrounded by a mud 
walL In this pond there are a number of 
crocodiles which are considered sacred and 
are fed by visitors with goat’s meat and 
mutton The place is called Mungo or 
Mugger (crocodile) Pir No one knows how 
the crocodiles came there, for they are aot 
found in the sea and there are no fresh 
water nvers or lakes in the neighborhood 
The people in the village near by and the 
man in charge of the springs and the croco- 
diles say that the pond was not always walled 
round and formerly the crocodiles used to 
go out foraging at night and devoured stray 
sheep and goats, and even children were 
sometimes missmg Then the village people 
built the wall and the depredations of the 
crocodiles ceased AVe watched them being 
fed by the visitors who bought legs 
of mutton and lumps of meat and 
threw them to the crocodiles Seemingly 
sluggish and inert these saunans became 
amazingly active as they rushed about and 
fought for the meat There was a huge 
male of a monstrous size which lay apart 
and disdained to take part in the general 
scramble and wo soon found out the reason 
Its snout and head were smeared with ver- 
miUion and wo learned that it was wor- 
shipped as tho Raja, or king of the crocodiles. 
One of the keepers took a lamp of meat 
crossed over the wall and fearlessly ap- 
P™ched the brute, calling ont Raja, Raja r 
when tho meat was placed in front of it tho 
monster made no sign, because it was 
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excessively pampered and overfed The man 
then actually caught the snout and opened 
the cavernous mouth of the Raja, displaying 
the formidable teeth, took the meat and thrust 
his band to the elbow and shoved the meat 
down the animal’s throat l It was only 
when the man bad withdrawn his hand that 
the Raja, closed its mouth and swallowed 
the meat. It knew the man and was quite 
tame. 

A Detect op Memory 

Shortly after my arrival at Karachi I found 
that the Sindhis found it difficult to 
pronounce my full name, and I found it 
more convenient to retain my surname with 
an initial letter This was a satisfactory 
solution On the other hand Sindbi names 
sounded very strange to me I had to come 
into contact with all educated Sindbis and also 
with others who did not speak English. 
When I met a new man for the first time I of 
course, heard his name but forgot it imme- 
diately afterwards on account of the unfamiliar 
lty of the sound and form And when I 
saw the same man the next time I recalled 
his face perfectly well but the name escaped 
my memory I could not ask his name again 
for that would look awkward and I managed 
to make conversation until some one else 
mentioned my visitor's name And this 
developed into a defect of memory and I 
have ever since found it difficult to remember 
new names. But this failing does not apply 
to earlier years for I remember perfectly 
names that I heard as a young boy 

JIa^nlus axd Customs 
Sind has changed considerably in half a 
century though many old customs are 
still retained. The large majority of the 
pcoplo 13 Alahomedan by conversion 
The Amils and the Bhaibandhs are in reality 
the same class of people divided by their 
occupations. The Amils served under the 
Slahomedan rulers known as Mirs and adopt- 
ed Mahomedan ways just as English ways 
are now adopted by many Indians. Among 
the Amils the men wear at home pyjamas 
and a shirt, and the bead is always covered 
with a smalt skull cap The Amils are 
generally Nanakpaathis and read the Granth 
Saheb and recite the Japjv. The hicanas or 
temples are Sikh Gurudwaras. There are a 
few Singhs, or followers of Guru Gonad, 


who keep long hair and retain the other 
symbols of the Kbalsa The woraeu also 
wear pyjamas called siilthans, a long shirt 
and a piece of musliu cloth called rao ($ 3 ) 
to cover the bead. When going out they 
put on a gown called Peshgir , but Saris are 
now coming into u»e They wore slippers 
into which only two or three toes could be 
thrust in, so that while walking women had 
to drag their feet as the slippers dropped oS 
if the feet were lifted from the ground Of 
the ornaments worn the most fearfnl were 
the bangles and armlets of ivory, a custom 
borrowed from the women of Marwar These 
bangles were looked upon as a sign of 
wifehood like the rermilliou mark between 
the parted hair and the single thin iron 
bangle in Bengal A nose ring with a ruby 
pendant was also an indication of married 
womanhood in Sind The ear rings, usually 
of silver and gold, were numerous and I 
counted as many as ten in a single ear of a 
little girl The ivory bangles were almost 
an instrument of torture for they produced 
discolouration and ulceratiou of therskm and 
were taken out only rarely to be washed and 
cleaned These hideous things havo now 
gone out of use When my wife first went 
to Hyderabad, Sind, where she stayed at the 
house of Navabai and Htranand, she was 
invited to visit other Amil houses and every- 
where she was greeted with a chorus of 
amazed consternation, “ Hath booth, nal- 
booth, J-un booth, hi mnudum ahe — her hands 
(the gold cliuns and balas were not taken 
into account) her nose, her ears are bare, this 
is a madam (European lady)” 

The elaboration of courtesy amused me 
while visiting Sindhi housea. The inquiries 
about health usually took several minutes and 
went the round of all the visitors The 
Smdhi equivalent of Sir is Sain (Swann) and 
the interrogatories started somewhat in this 
fashion “Sam, Khtish ahyo, chango bhalo, 
taza taicana, mardana — Sir are yoa cheerful, 
well, fresh and strong ?” The words “Kim 
ahyo — How are you ?” sometimes opened the 
battery, but all toe guns were unmasked and 
fired without fad It reminded me of the 
ancient custom of numerous questions regard- 
ing one’s welfare that we read in the 
Mahabharata. The effects of Afahomcdan 
influence are apparent among the Amil 
community in Sind. 

The P -s and Bhaibandhs invariably 
. ,\a long coat with a 
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red turban for a headdress The Banias of 
Hyderabad and Shikarpur are an enterprising 
community They are to be found in 
Afghanistan Central Asia Africa, China and 
Japan and in large cities in India like 
Bombay and Calcutta. The Banias are 
numerically larger than the Amils and more 
prosperous The Mahomedans are mostly 
agriculturists with a few large landowners 


Brahmans and no respect for their women 
He was cursed by a holy Brahman for Ins 
sinfulness and shortly afterwards the city 
of Brahmanabad was overwhelmed by a 
sand storm which buried the city under 
mountainous heaps of ^and. 

Umerkot where Akbar was born is also 
in the Thar and Parker district and is a town 
of some importance 


Language. 

There can be no manner of doubt that 
the Sindhis are descended from a Sanscrit 
speaking people In spite of a large 
admixture of Persian words due to a long 
period of Mahoraedan rule the Sindhi 
language remains the most direct and closest 
derivative from the Sanscrit It has not been 
leavened materially by any form of Prakrit 
as is to be fonnd in Bengali Gujrati and 
other languages. The pronouns we and 
you in Sindhi are Sanscrit with a slight 
alteration One of the Sanscrit words 
meaning a frog is dardur ( and in 
Sindhi a frog is called dcdar (C55a) The 
word dittho (fccil) see is clearly the Sanscrit 
word drtshh (^) Achho (^05i) come is 
unimstakeably agachha But the 

Sindhi language has been thoroughly 
Icrsianiscd in form the declensions of words 
and the use of genders The Smdbi alphabet 
is Persian with somo modifications Women 
uso tho Gumnkln script for writing letters 
Thero is no culture of Sanscrit in Sind and 
students at college take up either Persian or 
breach for a second language 


TnE Runs op Biuuiianahad 

In tho desert district of Tbar and Parker 
tnero are some rums of an ancient Aryau 
city knova as Brahmanabad. Thero are no 
Ja , a but ,u lcra , 13 avery oU tradition 
iml 1 1 ,» 1 C i rtj 10 th ? d< * ert was prosperous 
imd had alar k o number of Brahman residents. 
,,, ® wa3 t a young kshatnya of 

divsoluto habits, who had no regard for 


Buddhism in Sind 

When the great Chinese pilgrim traveller, 
Hieueu Tsaog came to India in the soventh 
century he passed through Sind (Sin to) The 
capital was called Yichavapura (Pi shen po pu- 
lo) The agricultural conditions were much 
the 'ame as they are now The soil is 
favourable for the growth of cereals and 
produces abundance of wheat and millet. 
Rice is also grown in the Larkana district 
and in Lar Lower Sind m the delta of the 
mouths of the Indus The traveller saw 

camels which are still the ships of the Sind 
desert Very striking is Hieuen TsaDgs 
testimony to the spread of Buddhism w 
Sind He writes - They (the people) have 
faith m the law of Buddha. Thero are 
several hundred sangharamas occupied by 
about 10000 priests They study the Littlo 
Vehicle (Hinayana) according to tho 
Sammatiya school This may account for 
the fact that there are no statues of the 
Buddha or Bodhisattvas in Sind as the 

Hinayana school of Buddhism was opposed 
to tho making of images and all the Buddhist- 
ic sculptures belong to tho Jfahayana, or 
Great \ ehicle sect Of the king he writes — 
“The King is of the Sndra (Shu to-lo) caste 
Ho is by natnre honest and sincere and ho 
reverence* tho law of Bnddlia. Th° 
Sangharamas have disappeared as completely 
as tho teachings of tho Buddha from Sind 
and thero aro no reports of any arcbatologi 
cal discoveries of Buddhist relics. Hieuen 
Tsang also noticed Urahmamcal temple*. 
“Thero aro about thirty Beta temples w 
which sectaries of various kinds congregate. 



WAT AMERICANS SAY ABOUT SUBJECT INDIA! 


By J T SUNDERLAND 


T HIS article consists of two parts. 

In part one I cite utterances of 
honored Americans about all national 
bondage \ all forced rale of one nation by 
another — which, of coarse, includes India 
although India is not mentioned by name 
In part two I quote thlogs said by 
distinguished Americans about India itself 
as held in subjection by Great Britain 

Panr I 

What have honored Americans said and 
what are they saying, about the right of all 
nations and peoples to freedom and self 
determination 8 

1 The American Declaration of Independence 
This most conspicuous utterance of this 
country to the world affirms 

We hold these truths to be self-evident that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights that among these are bfe 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness That to 
secure these rights governments are instituted 
among raeD denying their jnst powers from the 
consent of the governed that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new govemm°nt laying its 
foundations on i -uch principles and organizing its 
powers in snch form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

If words mean anything, the principles 
here set forth apply to India to day as 
directly as exactly and as folly as they did 
to the American Colonies in 1776 , with these 
differences, however, that (I) the people 
who suffered oppression in the Colonies 
numbered only three millions, whereas those 
who suffer in India number three nnndred 
millions , (2) the oppressions and wrongs of 
tho Colonists were very much lighter as 
well os of shorter duration than are those of 
the Indian people, (3) the British had much 
more right to rule over the Colonists than 
they have over the people of India, because 
they (tho British) had largely created the 
colonies and the inhabitants were largely 
British in blood and civilization , whereas 
the British did not in any sense create 
India, none of the people of India except a 
20—4 


bare handful are British or even descendants 
of the British and the civilization of India 
15 far removed from teat of Great Britain. 


2 Adhaham Lincoln 

The word of no American carries more 
weight in his own country, or among all 
nations, than that of this great statesman and 
emancipator Here are some of Lincoln’s 
utterances, which while not mentioning 
India, are unanswerable arguments in support 
of the right of the Indian people to freedom 
and self government 

‘No man is good enough to rule another man, 
and no nation is good enough to rule another 
nation For a man to rule himself is liberty for 
a nation to rule itself 13 liberty Bat for either to 
rule another is tyranny if a nation robs another 
of ita freedom it does not deserve freedom for it 
self and under a just God it will not long retain 
it' 


Again 

In all ages of the world tyrants have justified 
themselves in conquering and enslaving peoples by 
declaring that they were doing it for their Benefit 
Tarn it whatever way you will whether it comes 
from the mouth of a king or from the mouth of 
men of one race as a reason for their enslaving the 
men of some other race it i a the same old serpent 
They all say that they bestride the necks of the 
people not because they want to do this but be- 
cause the people are so much better off for being 
ridden Tou work and I eat. You toil and I will 
enjoy the fruit of your toil The argument is the 
same and the bondage is the same. ’ 


Still farther 

Any people anywhere being inclined and 
having the power have the right to rise up and 
shale off an existing government which they deem 
unjust and tyrannical and form a now one that 
suits them better This is a most valuable a most 
sacred nght,—a right which we hope and believe 
is to liberate the world ’ 


If Lincoln had had India directly jn nnnd 
ho could not possibly have covered ber ca* e 
more perfectly 


3 Woodiw Wilson 


No man ever uttered nobler words 
.a,o™* oi the rrght of ,11 Mtl " s o i” 
free and to govern themselves. than 
mat America Although he suffered f.tl.at 
defeat in his efforts to get them carried .nlo 
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immediate practical realization (a defeat 
■which cost him his life) some of his utterances 
are immortal, and will hearten fighters for 
liberty in every coming age 

Said President Wilson in an Address to 
the United States Senate (April 2, 1927) 

We fight for the liberation of all the world’s 
peoples lor the rights of nations great and small, 
and the privilege of mm everywhere choose their 
way of life and of obedience” 

If this means anything, it means India 
^In an Address to Congress (February 11, 

National aspirations must be respected Peoples 
may be dominated and governed only by their 
own consent Self determination is not a mere 
phrase It is an imperative principle of action, 
peri? ' 8 a * esmea w hl henceforth ignore at their 

This applies exactly to India 
In a Message to Russia (May 26, 1917) 
?? hUn 8 f 9 r the liberty the self govern- 
ment and the undictated development of all 
peoples No people must be forced under a 
sovereignty under which it does not wish to 

India again 

22, I 1917 I ) Addr6SS t0 the SeDate (Januar y 

1 9 st or oug ht ‘o last which does 
not recognize and accept the pnncinle that 
governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed I am proposing that 
every people shall be left free to detlrmme im 

u “threatened unairaid the little along 
with the great and powerful These are Arner can 
principles We can stand for no others Thev 
are principles of mankind, and must prevail ” 

It these great utterances do not apply 
perfectly and unequivocally to the case of 
India, then words have no meaning 


Part II 

I come now to declarations of honored 
Americans directly about India 

1 William T Harris 
^United States Commissioner of Education 
n„ England s educational policv in India is i 

taying '“\\# bifiiKawt Company objected, 

n allow ir, America from our 

-s. and lt^wofil.l c ^S W l?hment of schools and 


folly i 


colli cca. and it*» ould C .^ bll shmQnt of schools am 

““Kir/ °, s “ Mii.- ■ ,6 rcw “ i ,t 


pnmary education Young Indians ara hun gry 
for education , and it is England’s duty to do 
whatever she can to help the spretd of educa tiors 
m that great country of ancient culture anth 
wonderful philosophy ” 

These words are part of an address- 
delivered by Dr Harris before the American 
National Council of Education at its meeting 
in Cleveland, in 1903 The British Govern- 
ment has made almost no advance in popular 
education in India since these statements 
were made 


2 Charles Cuthbert Hall 


President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 

On returning from his second tour through- 
India as ‘Barrows Lecturer,” Dr Hall gav& 
an address in the New York Bar Association 
Club Rooms (January, 1908) in which b& 
said 


There w no denying the fact that England is 
administering India for England s benefit and nob 
for India s It is hard for me to say this because- 
« nt, > I went to India my sympathies were all o» 
the English side My early education was much> 
in England and I have many dear personal 
friends there But it is the truth and the truth 
mu»t be told 

‘ Mr Morley made a speech in which he said) 
that he hoped he would not be blamed for tho 
Indian famine he did not suppose even Indians- 
will demand of the Secretary of State that he play 
the part of Elijah on Mount Carmel’ implying 
that the only difficulty is the fadure of rains But 
this is not true and it seems incredible that any 
intelligent, adequately informed man could so 
mistake the situation There are factors in thio 
terrible problem which I Mould not care to discuss- 
in this room But the obvious fact remains that 
there is at no time in no year any shortage of 
food substance in India, if aU produce were allowed 
to remain where it was produced The trouble- 
is that the taxes imposed by the English govern- 
ment being 50 per cent of the value® produced, 
the Indian starves that England’s annual revenue 
may not be diminished by a dollar Eighty fiver 
per cent of the whole population has been thrown 
back upon the sod because England’s discrimi- 
nating duties have ruined practically every branch 
of native manufacture and these tillers of the 
sou when they have over and over again 
mortgaged their crops and their bit of land, when 
tney have sold themselves for the last time to- 
the money lender are sold out’ by the tax 
collector, to wander about until they drop by 
starvation 

f Oace when j was in Rugvh.ju.t after a terrible 
several small children viuousty 
aQot ^ er * a httle girl and trj mg to take- 
something away from her It proved to bo a- 
jSf p . “■ -'ll' a Ultls wheat dull eto 

had found in a shed bhe wa 3 carrying it away 

, bmla ! torn SS. * c» 
try in„ to get it from her Liter I was visiUDfS 
m liubitan at the home of a well known mission- 
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ary Be told me that m a field adjoining tbeir 
hou a e there had been a fire burning day and n ght 
tor three months the fuel of wh ch wa3 dead 
bodies the harvest of famine and Us inevitable 
-companion plague. We send ship loads of tram 
to India, but there 13 plenty of cram in Ind a 
The trouble is. the people are too poor to buy it 
famine 13 chronic there now though the same 
'shipments of food stuffs are made annually to 
England the same drainage of millions of dollars 
.goes on every year 

3 Henry GEoros 

In his well known book “Progress and 
Poverty we find the following passage (P If) 
which gives Iho remit of Henry Georgos 
study of the Indian situation 

The millions of Ind a have bowed their necks 
"beneath the yoke of many conquerors but worst 
-of at! is the steady grinding weight of the English 
•domination— a weght which 13 literally crashing 
millions out of existence and as shown bv English 
■writers themselves is t-»nd ng inevitably to a 
■wide catastrophe Other conquerors have lived in 
the land and though had and tyranno is in their 
■rule hate understood and been understood by 
the people But Ind a now is like a great estate 
owned by an absentee and alien landlord 

4 Avdiiew C vrntcie 


foreigners we despise him I do not believe 
God ever mode any man or any natron good 
enough to rule another man or another natron 


5 William Jessd.cs Butts 
Mr Bryan mado a trip around tho 
world stopping for a somewhat extended 
vi«it in India, and on hi3 return published a 
pamphlet on British Bale in India which 
had a large circulation in this country and 
Lugland In the pamphlet he says 

I have met in In lia somo of tho ending 
English officers (the Viceroy and the chief 
executives of the province of Bengal fho United 
Provinces of Agra and Oude and the President 
of Bombay the three largest Indian States) and a 
numter of officials in subordinate positions I have 
talked with educated Indians— Hindus Moham 
roedaDs aDd Parsis havo seen tie people rich 
and poor in the cities and in the country and 
have examined statistics and read speeches reports 
petitions and other litcrat ire that does not find 
its way to the United Slates and British rule 
in India 11 far worse far tnoro b irdensome to tho 
people and far more udju t than I had s ipposed 
The trout le is that hnglanl acquired In ha 
for Eoglan 1 s advantage not for India s sha holds 
India for England a benefit not for Indus and 
she administers Ind a with an eye to England 3 
interests not to India s 


Mr Carnegie mado a visit to India and 
alter hi3 return contributed several articles 
•to periodicals g vine his impression* From 
■one published in The Nineteenth Century 
<iiul After of August. 1900 and a second in 
Der Morgen a German paper (January 17 
1908 republished in English in The Mahratta 
■ol Poona India February 1°08) I take tho 
following brief passages 

"I have traveled through Ind a and been 
introduced to lead ng natives as well as to British 
-officials. To the Bnton his master tho Iadian is 
naturally reserved but to the American he s 
-drawn by sympathetic bonds thus I believe I 
-obtained an insight into the situation in India 
■which few Britons can secure. There is a strong 
•desire on the part of the C located Indians to 
govern their own country Education makes 
rebels against invaders aad conquerors Young 
Indians know the long and glorious struggle of 
iho English people against absolute monarchy 
they also know the story of Washington and the 
American Revolution These histones Cannot be 
read by men whose country is under a foreign 
yoke without m«p ring in them an invincible 
resolve to free and govern the *• own country 
It is not Russia or any fore gn attack that the 
Bnttsh military offic al3 dread It is the strong 
home rule sentiment It is not against the 
foreigners but against tho Indian people that the 
legions are to be moved It seems the fashion 
to 6peak of India as the brightest jewel in the 
British Clown God grant that this gem may not 
-one day glow Hood red ! If a native of India lives 
ca contentment while his country is rated by 


6 Craiues Ed wauu Rcssexl 

This diplomat and author of many books 
says (in an articlo in Yourg India Now 
York August 1920) 

I know of noih ng more extraordinary than 
that any American could think or speak fnorably 
or even tolerantly of political absol itictn political 
despotism — tl at which exists in Ind a to-day cr 
any other If An erica does not stand for freo 
government everywhere will somo one kindly 
ell me what it does stand for? Tho idea that 
we are to applaud political autocracy because it 
is British is somowliat refresh ng Does wearing 
the British name change its character? 3Vo are 
not called upon to admire absolutism l ecause it 
is Russian or Turkish or was at one timo 
Prussian There is no more reason why wo 
should admire or tolerate it because it is British 
The subjugation and rule cf one nation by 
another whereve- it may bo fo ind is loathsome 
hateful poisonous to iho people who are compelled 
to live under 1 Yet this is what wo have m 
India -a foreign rule forced on a great civilized 
people by the power of tho bayonet, and the 
bomb bearing aeroplane 

Sad a3 is the cond tion of India under British 
domination there is one phase of the d scussion of 
the suliect tint is not without its gnm humor We 
are tola that this domination of India is actually 
kind benevolent, ma n tamed by the British for 
Ind a a good and that the Indian people like it 
are grateful for it J Ah ! yes 1 After ICO years nf 
this sort of benevolence tho gratitude of the peonlo 
is so very great that they are hourly exoectnl in 
n<o and tear their behelactora to piece? | 2a “ 
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conceivable that if the Government were really good 
the people would be incessantly plotting and plann- 
ing how to get nd of it ? Or that it would bo 
necessary to suppress free speech among them ? 
Or fordid the right of assembly, or arrest thousands 
of them without warrant and send them to prison 
without trial ? Or watch them always with jealous 
care lest they obtain any kind of weapon ? 

Every careful observer who has studied tn India 
the problem of India knows perfectly well that 
nothing keeps the Indian people from driving their 
foreign rulers out of the land and back to their far- 
off home, hut the ngorous care with which arms 
are kept out of their hands. And notwithstanding 
the great influence for peace of Mahatma Gandhi, 
there are maoy ominous signs of an uprising at no 
distant day compared with which the revolution of 
18o7 was but an incident unless, unless of 
course the British are willing to grant to the 
people whom they have so long exploited the self- 
government whicn is their right. 

I traveled up from Ahmedabad to Jaipur with 
an open mmded Englishman whose years in India 
had not obsessed him with race prejudice and 
fatuous confidence. As wo went through villages 
and saw everywhere the scowling and sinister faces 
turned upon us the half-starved people, the 
wretched huts the children that do not play and 
the women who do not smile, and heard everywhere 
the same muttenngs and carets I said to my 
companion , 

When is this volcano going to burst forth ? 

He gripped me by the arm and looked me 
soberly in the eye and said 

Any moment* 

Can there be widespread discontent under a 
good benevolent and just Government ? Will vast 
masses of people risk their lives to cast from 
them their own good? Do revolutions ever go 
backward ? And above everything I ask again 
tan there be anywhere on the earth a tolerable 
autocracy an endurable domination by force of one 
nation over another Y 


7 United States Sector, Georcie W Norris 
Nebraska 

Much has been said at one time 
ana another in both houses of the 
United States Congress, condemning the 
forced rule of one nation by another, es- 
pecially the most conspicuous case of such 
rule now existing in the world, that of 
great histone, civilized India by Britain 

In a speech delivered in the Senate in 
February, 1920, Senator Norris defended the 
Hght of the people of India to freedom, and 
especially condemned the conduct of Great 
Britain in refusing to give India self govern 
went after she had sent more than a million 
“ e ° ,n . to the 6reat ’War of 1914-18 to fight 
on Britain s side 

_ .p,* 10 , *act that England treats Canada 
ell, declared Senator Norris, 1 is no 
defense or justification of her when she 


abases India. No nation on earth should be- 
raled without its consent ” 

8 Sjwtor Joseph L Erxsce 

On tho 14th of October, 1919, Senator 
France, of Maryland, dehrered a speech m the 
United States Senate, on the ratification 
of tho Versailles Treaty llo opposed the 
ratification on several grounds, one of which 
was that tho treaty practically guaranteed 
tho perpetuity of British role in India, — a 
rule which, he contended, had reduced the 
Indian people from a great, rich and in- 
fluential nation, to a condition of helplessness- 
and abject poverty He summed up by 
saying 

Gentlemen of the Senate, We, the United States 
of America cannot justify ourselves in sigmng- 
and sealing an international agreement which thus 
sanctions and aims to make permanent tho practi- 
cal enslavement of a great nation and which, 
making the situation still worse also gives and. 
guarantees to Great Britain nearly 931 OCO additional 
squ re miles of territory, to rale and exploit 
for British benefit, a3 India has been ruled ancL 
exploited.” 

9 Cong kessm ax Willi ah E. Mason 

On March 2, 1920, Congressman Mason, 
of Illinois, carried the cause of India into- 
the United States House of Representatives, 
delivering an address on Great Britain’s mis- 
deed in holding a great civilized nation, such 
as India is, in forced subjection, and the- 
duty of this country to sympathize with th& 
Indian people in their struggle for freedom, 
and to extend to them such moral 
support as may lie in our power At the 
close of his address, he introduced into th& 
House the following Concurrent Resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed^ 
with the expectation that later it would com& 
before both Houses of Congress 


Con cur text Resolution 

Whereas all just powers of government are- 
denved from the consent of the governed and 
Whereas it has been the policy of the Republic" 
of the United States to give recognition without 
intervention to the struggling peoples who seek, 
self determination and 

Whereas the atrocities committed m India by 
Bnlish soldiers and officers which have met the 
approval of the British officials has shocked the- 
sense of justice of the American people and 
\\hereas as a result of the great war many of 
the heretofore oppressed peoples of the world are 
being recognized by the United States as they seek, 
to govern themselves and 

whereas the American peopte believe the same- 
rule of self-determination should apply to peoples- 
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who are subjected by force to tbs government of 
Great Britain that is applied to the other nations 
that have sought self determination and are 
encouraged by the Doited States and 

W hercas the Government of Great Brita n which 
now controls India and governs it bv force with 
out the consent of its people has tned to make 
it appear by its propaganda that it has given or is 
giving so-called home rule to India, which is 
substantially the same brand of home rule which 
has always been given by the master nation to the 
slave nation 
Therefore be it 

Iesohed Ij the House of Heprescntaiuc We 


Senate concurring) That it is the duty of tha 
Government of the Dmted States to carry out tha 
will of the people to give such recognition withont 
intervention to t u e people of India who are 
struggling for self determination as will assist them 
tu their efforts for self go\ ernmenL 

A large number of other utterances of 
eminent Americans expressing approval of" 
and sympathy with India s just struggle for 
freedom and nationhood lie before me as I 
write all of them worthy of a place hero 
But the above are sufficient 


[This article specially contributed to The Modebv Review is a chapter of Dr Sunderland s book- 
on India, India s Case for freedom and Self rule which is nearly ready for tha press and of which 
the object is to help India to obtain self rule peacefully Ed 21 R ] 


ANCIENT PAINTING IN CEYLON 


By MANINDRABHUSHAN GUPTA Ananda College Colombo 


W HETHER in architecture in sculpture or In ancient Ceylonese art we find such 
m painting Ceylon has contributed examples, which are classical to their type 

wonderful things and will always remain a source of ioy to all 

Whether in classical literature or in art lovers. 


In ancient Ceylonese art we find such 


classical art, we find examples which are 
landmarks in human creation for all time 


The ancient art of Ceylon as of other 
countries, grew with religion The Buddhist 



of the S gim Mountain 
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kings thought it to be a highly meritorious 
act to build temples and decorate their 
walls and even the very ceiling with paintings 
depicting Buddhist legends 



A Photograph of a S e ria Fresco 



In ancient communal life the art sts and 
craftsmeu had their respective places in the 
social order They were given rent free land 


and they had to work without wage*?, when 
summoned by the king The people had no 
strugglo for existence as they have now and 
had sutbcient leisure so they could male 
their surroundings beautiful They took the 
utmost care to beautify oven the msigniiicant 
utensils of daily use 

In this article I should like to give a brief 
sketch of the temple paintings of Ceylon I 
would divide them into three periods 



A Sigina Fresco 


First — The fresco painting of Sigiria 
which belongs to the 7th century A C 

Second— The fre co painting of Demala 
Mahaseya at Polio narawa, which belongs to 
the I 2th century 

Third — The wall painting m various 
temples from the 18th century down to 
modern times 

It should be noted that the painting of 
the last period is mentioned merely as wall 
painting and not as fresco painting This 
might need some explanation Fresco paint 
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bears witness to the existence of such a 
figure indicating the relation to the name 
of the rock 

Raja Kasyapa, who killed Ins father 
Dbatusena cruelly, butlt a palace fortress on 
the summit of the rock to evade the 
vengeance of his brother Ho ruled the 
neighbouring provinces for IS years from 
that rock fortress But at last he had to 
meet his brothers army "We are told in 
the ancient chronicle that the two armies met 
with a shock as of the sea. hen Kasyapa 
found that victory was impossible ho cut 
his throat to escape from an ignominious 
death from his enemy s hand Sigma is 
enshrouded in a veil of mystery 

The top of the rock is quite flat The 
foundation of the ancient buildings can still 
be seen there There are two granite 
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thrones from which the king used to grant 
audience When the king was ruling there,, 
it must have been a very busy place *7ovr 
all 13 silent. Tho royal pomp and di gaity 
aro over for over Rut all around in the lovely 
variegated colours of naturo in the sweet 
notes of numerous kinds of birds which 
abound there haturo’s feast is going o» 
incessantly 



Sigma rises abruptly 800 feet from a mass 
of jungle What a lovely sight appears 
before ones eyes when one stands oa ther 
top of the rock aud looks around * Sigma 
like a monarch is lording it over the lonely 
glen which extends up to the horizon la 
waves of green forest 

Kalidasa has immortalised Himalaya the 
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•god sonled mountain, in his famous epic 
Ixnmarasambhabam Fuji has been a subject 
of many a poet and artist in Japan Is there 
no bard to sing the glory of Sigma, the 
charm of which one can never forget, if one 
gets a glance of it even for once 

I had in the morning the first glance of 
it from the rock of Dambnlla It was 
majestic — a blue shadow rising over the 
horizon It seemed as if Siva was sitting 
m meditation 

In the evening I was sitting in the 
verandah of the rest house, which is half a 
mile away from the foot of the rock Sigiria* 
naked except for two trees on the top was 
-standing against the pure blue of the sky 
Its granite stone interspersed with green moss, 
was flushed with the sun set glow The 
TeddiMi glow on the granite changed into 
orange, the orange into purple and the purple 
into blue and finally all the colours were 
lost in a dark shadow It was a sight of 
•dying glory. 

At S radn aUy evening deepened into night 
the thin curve of the moon rose in the skv, 
nging the bine back ground with silver 
silhuette of Sigina stood out 
the silver back-ground 

. \ he c ° Dstant chirping of the crickets was 
iSu Occasionally the wild shriek of 
night birds rent the silence of the sky They 

•of the da?kness he,r W1DgS “ the VaSt 0Tpanse 

S,® I have said nothing about the 
P ai0tl ° gS scenic beauty there 

is so superb, that if forms one work of art as 
it were with the paintings. 

-fmmfh “ escoes °* Sigma are well preserved 
If f raV .l ges of time and tbe vandalism 
• t D ’ ,^ or *^ey have been done in a very 
place, quite unapproachable by men 
The pam mgs were i DSI de a chamber, the 
I wa ^ °f w hich has collapsed altogether 
j JL- a “° . J^ ery recently the archaeological 
■department has made a rope ladder to reach 
Even that is dangerous to climb, 
Vjlt n add ! r ,s b “2'“2 from a dizry 
nprv(i« i i,” 0 does D °t possess strong 

rou h S d t”';t,‘ ,lc 7‘ p ‘ lba cI,mb Ba * 

•Thpro^i, Set ^ Place, it is quite safe 
:S“* wooden platform, with a wire 

iS,"r aio ° ,! ihe wai1 " here th « 

“ d tbe'l,‘d,°es W of“h? 

4k»"p‘K ™ b s?o» b r‘ " Ie - S, “ 

lhe upper part of the body is uncovered 


or covered with a light thin jacket The 
expression is extremely feminine Its ana- 
tomy is correct and is perhaps more precise 
than the famous Ajanta frescoes This 



precision only shows that Sigma artists must 
have studied from life, and that the figures are 
not merely done from memory and imaginahon 

to centra” 8 ^ ^ ra,a ™“ 

The beauty of Sigma painting , s m 
powerful and definite drawio? The 
aiusb who did it mast hare had 
wonderful control over the brush There 
is nn indefiniteness or hesitation anywhere 
The artist has drawn his lines with free bold 
sweeps nf the brush If there ,s any m state 
in drawing, the correction is done m . 
darker colour So both the wrm><, ,n ? 
correct drawing can be seen at one! The 
ca hgraphic qnahty of the drawing ,s remark 
able The Sigina frescoes are verv 
colour, as opposed ,o ClrtUS $ 
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colour Very few colours are used light red present taking steps ior their preservation bat 
and ochre being the most important "When alas ! it is too late 

ever dark colour has been necessary, as in The painting has become qoR® indistinct 
the hair brows the eye balls, etc green earth now The copy of it kept at the Colombo 
(terre verte) has been used. Museum is far from satisfactory It does not 

The Sigma frescoes have certainly a place give the beauty and dignity of tho original 
in world art The facsimile of Sigiria frescoes at all The rythmic flow of lines in the 
kept at the Colombo museum is a very good original is quite lost in the copy Thus a 
one great treasure of art which rivals some of 

The traces of the wonderful frescoes of the best at the caye temples of Ajaota 
12th century are to be seen only in the is lost 

Dernala Mahaseya Vihara in PoIIonarnwa. In The archaeological report says Probably in- 
most of the Viharas at PoIIonarnwa brick no old structural Buddhist temple in Ceylon* 


w 



A Sjgina Fresco 


is used which is less permanent than stone 
Hence the frescoes do not last so well 
♦ e f rescoes °f D amnia Jlahaseya were 
at the mercy of sun and ram for centuries 
as the roof of the building was destroyed 
, £ *8® , e paintings have been recovered 

d i eb 5 ls o£ the !allen roof The 
archaeological department of Coylon is at 


“certainly in none left tons — was a greater 
wealth of exquisitely painted scenes from 
Buddhist legends ever presented than at this 
medi eval Vibnra of PoIIonarnwa What tho 
stone carvings at Sanchi at Bhnrhut, at 
Amaravati at Boro Buddur aod elsewhere 
adumbrate often doubtfully has been here set 
out in coloured frescoes with a naturalness. 
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spirit and technique that tell tl e story vith 
uneinng fidelity There are paint Dga still 
left at Demala Mahaseya whicl rival some 
of the best at the cave temples of Ajanta 
The painting of Ibe last period which 
begins from the 18th century is very coo 
vcDtional devoid of force of life But it 
retains its decorative sense to the fullest 
extent Spacing from floor to roof is dis 
tributed well The human figures are 
sometimes out of proportion But it does 
not take away from the artiste Talue of 
the painting as particular objects in the 
painting do not have much specific signifi 
cance of their own but emerge into a 
sort of decorative pattern work When 

looked at from a distance without attention to 
details the artistic sense of decoration and 
that of the distribution of space become 
quite apparent 

P ain ^ D 5 of this period may be said 
to be done by craftsmen as opposed 
w artists who worked at Sigma and 
rouonaruwa 


The art sts of tli s period can be com 
pared to the poto artists of Bengal They 
may be described as folk artists 

The work of these poto artists of 
Bengal is more delicate and soft than that 
of the r Sinhalese brethren But they fail 
to approach them in tho field of decorative 
work and craftsmanship 

The painting of Dambulla temple is the 
best of this period Its style is a little 
different from toe painting of the other 
temples of this time Iurti Sn the Kandian 
King had it repaired and repainted 
We cannot guess from the existing paintings 
whut the style was before the 18th century 
The paintings in Kandian templos as of 
other craftsmen of this place are influenced 
by South India The reason is that the 
Kandian Kings under whose patronage the 
arts and crafts of this place flourished were 
not natives of this place but carno frnm 
South India. The Kings might havo brought 
craftsmen from their own country 

Some of the Kandian temples are — Tho* 
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Dalada Maligawa or the Tooth temple, 
Ashgiriya-viliare, Malawatta vihare, Ganga- 
rama vihare, Adahanamaluha vihare, Lanka- 
tilaka vihare The last temple is 6 miles 
away from the Kandy town, other® are 
inside it 

The paintings of Ala vihare at Matale are 
also a good example of 18th century This 
temple has some historic importance. 
Baddhagbosha, who came from India, lived 
in this temple , and it is he who wrote the 
commentary on the three Tnpitakas. 

Tho other temples containing paintings 
of the last period are to be found at Kelani 
(which is 6 nnles from Colombo) and at 
Kalutara, Ilikkadnwa, Dodaoduwa, and 
Ahangama, etc. all of which are on the ®ea 
coast. 

It is a great pity that the people and 
their priests do not care to preserve these 


old paintings, and are careful to re-paint 
their temples in gorgeous vulgar colours 

I would like to make a few remarks on 
the modern painting in temples, which has 
degenerated to its lowest depth in the bands 
of the modern artists Buddha appears as 
an Englishman with a flaby body having no 
spiritual significance The women appear as 
nautch girls, with rosy-tinted cheeks. To 
judge it technically, there is no sense of 
drawing, colour and harmony The horrid 
colour gives a discordant shriek The 
Buddhist pictures which are hung up in 
Buddhist homes are horrible German oleo- 
graphs 

The hereditary artists can still be found 
in Kandian districts But they are not called 
to paint temples, nor is their work appreciated 
by their own countrymen , so they produce 
small bits of work to satisfy tho demand of 
the curio-hunters of the Wo t 


Insnw»JS e oi r 4Jl^ii Ct rS?i of 1 ^ res 9 0es from photographs kindly lent by 11 

Inspector of Schools Ceylon and the line drawings are from copies made by the writer ] 
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GLEANINGS 


Machine to ‘ Feel Your Pulse' 
llow you react to surprise fear, love liquor 
colice or cigarettes i* sai 1 to be revealed with 


u/y\ -A 



, ' K "* hu»ncw “vitality 

> A ‘han-rs in tho rate and 

utir.i , 4 ' 1 ", ‘, u! ^ 1 ? I ul« l< als an. 

1 »xw»iely m tlen ones tajw 


graphically the rate and the nature of heart pulses 
Attached to the wrist of tho person being examin- 
ed a sensitive detector transmits to a recording 
paper drum every heart action and vibration of tho 
nervous Bjstcm tar more delicately can a physi- 
cian feel your pulse with this machine it is said 
than with his own fingers I)r Rudolf Goldschmidt 
one time scientific adviser to the husor is the ia- 
ventor of the instrument 

— Pot ular Science 


How Floods Challenge Science 

Destruction misery death— and a gigantic 

challenge u> tho engineering genius of man 1 If 
'here la ono outstanding fact tliat has grow n on 
the American people waUJung the Mississippi 
River let loo^o its most devastating tlood it is this 
bcicncc achieving wonderful conquests of tho 
atr tho earth and the diluents hx> yet to fcash 
the waters lliat me in their might ind treak their 
founds. 

licit lebsly met} seethe tlood rear its swollen 
cre»t In fniilo dcs;* ration they h/hi Jock. JJr 
tho thousands they swarm the levees, l ding tanu- 
lvu.s to mufirco the turners And yet tho inikhtv 
wat n sun .0 on 

Tint U the Mismcsijti flood it its worst -S.VU) 
m Jauu.c iiiLap-. Tftro is a nuion- 
wilp dvii and for uuatc to t nd a remedy 

limtccn Mis-isini 1’occU in than ha*l a 
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century 1 Everywhere Government officials 
engineers and scientists are saying there must be 
no more But what is to bo done, and bow 9 
IS one day late last April you could nave stood 
in Memphis Tennessee watching the crest of the 
flood sweep slowly by you would have realized 
somcthicg of its overwhelming power Two million 
cubic feet of water flowing past every second- 
more than a billion gallons every twenty four hours 
the volume of tea Niagaras in a single stream 
And if a few days later you had been a few 
miles from Vicksburg where one of the strongest 
of the river levees gave way you would have seen 



Missouri from MouUai anl the Dakotas the 
llatt-* from Wyoming aad Nebraska the Arkansas 
from Colorado Kansas and Oklahoma the Ohio 
(tom Pennsylvania the Ltlinois from the region 
of Chicago the De3 Jlomes, Wabash Tennessee 
Cumberland— these and hundreds of other lesser 
rivers an 1 stream* yo i would have found mingled 
there in devastating flood tide Small wonder that 
embankments of earth and sand should fail to bridle 
them all ' 

\et experts believe that final mastery not only 
is possible but practical Plans are already under 
way for a scientific survey of the flood regions 
The chief of Army engineers Maj Gen Edgar 
Jadwm after a personal inspection has predicted 
that the present Mississippi levees will be heigh- 
tened at least five feet. Others have proposed 
rebuilding the entire 1 000 mile levee system 
making it stronger higher and uniform in structure 
At a cost representing one half the losses of the- 
latest flood we are told the levees could be built 
strong enough to assure safety for all time 

— Popular Science* 


The Chinese God of Destiny 



Scenes Of The ilississipi Flood 

the Mississippi then as an immense overburdened 
storm sewer fed by 240 tributaries with the 
drainage of two-thirds of the nation s territory 
In that one stream you would have witnessed 
tha joining of many dstant waters, drained from 
an area of more than a million and a quarter 
square miles brought down from as far west 83 
the itockies. as far east as the AlleMunieo and 
as far north as the Canadian Under ' The 


The Chinese God of Dasfmv iw» o 
Fitttng I eader for the Warring SIctitns Seems a 
Popular Mechanics 

A Fire vn the Sky 

construction, and so lofty that t fe Sd 
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Sr V'& fSt Thaf S^rM I 
soma as an additional argument against excessively 
tall structures. T.iteraru Diaesl 


Miss. Foo Foo Wong 



m Kew York's Highest Fire 

The hhu ni BiatTohlma at the pinnacle ot the new 
US-story hotel «m Filth Avenue which gave Iscur 
Yorkers a new thnll 


Canton's Jean of Arc 
of the Amaron Corps 


Hiss Foo Foo-Vi'cng. Leadc 
of the Southern Army 
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The Emperor” Faces some of His First still other experimenters have made lifeless sub- 
* p ro l)l em 3 m Life stances glow without heat under strange invisible 




Ottothe Son of thoLateEnpcrorof Austria, Now 
an exile with his family in Spain at work on a 
Protlem in Algebra given to the Hoyal Ch ldren 
bj their tutor 

—Ti tea Wide World Photo* 

Secrets of Cold Light 
Scientists are on the verge of far-reaching 
(1 scovenes which eventually may make the mean 
descent electric I ght as nut-of date as the old 
fashioned kerosene lamp They are learning the 
secrets of a 1 ghtmg system used by Nature for 
aces, yet al vays a mystery to man— the production 
of 1 ght without heat 

In a laboratory at Pnnceton Univers ty Dr 
E. Newton Harvey professor of physiology re- 
cently utilized the materials employed bv flrefl es 
m the summer to flash the r lamps and by fishes 
in the seas depths to 1 ght the r lanterns to 
produce contin ious col 1 light Doctor Harvey 
believes that scienco will be able soon to create 
these matena s artif c ally 

At tl e Un ted States Bureau of Standards n 
Wash ngton two other scient sis Dr W W 
Coblentz and Dr C W Hughes have mst succeeded 
in analyzing and recording the intensity of the 
1 ght emitted by vano is luminous animals and 
plants JJy at idv ng the Bpectrum— that is, by 
diyid n„ the 1 ght into the rainbow of var ous 
colors or wave lengths tl at compose it they 
have demonstrated that th s hv mg 1 ght is vir 
tually a hundred percent eflluent in its rad ation 
In comparison our best electric limps wonderful 
as they are are woefully wasteful In the labors 
tor es of some of the larger electrical companies 

22— G 


This luminous jellyfish found in the Sargasso Sea, 
is one of thousands of creatures that illuminate 
the ocean. The beautiful corona, or halo, is 
thrown by its own living light 

Since the beginning of tome men have produced 
1 ght by heat, by burning s ibstances such as wood 
allow oil or lm The h sher the temperature 
the brighter the light Id the modem electnc 
lamp we use electrical energy to heat a metal 
filament to the highest possible temperature and 
make tt glow 

The incandescent lamp marvellous invention 
though it is shares with every other form of hot 
1 ght the drawback tl at most of its radiation is in 
the form of heat, and not 1 ght at all I ess than 
two percent of it is visible 1 ght The rest is 
wasted for the reason that the heat cannot be 
sep rated from tho I ght 

Lum nescence, or living 1 ght on the other 
hand contains nothing but visible 1 ght as Doctor 
OobleDlzs experiments have proved The firefly s 
1 ght is all light It is fifty times as efficient m 
1 ght radiation as the finest incandescent Jamp 
The glow of living creatures is only one of 
several different hinds of cold light produced in 
widely different ways Place your hand under a 
strong electr c lamp and your skin and finger 
nails will give olf a glow Tins glow is not re- 
flected light but is acti ally produced m the skm 
and nails If the lamp 1 ght can be screened from 
view the strange glo v will become visible, lour 
hair teeth, eyes or almost anv other part of vour 
body can bo made to give oil s milar light This 
is fluorescence It is explained by the theory that 
the body tissue has tho mysterious faculty of con 
vert tg rays of one wave length into rays of 
another wave length 

Light as we commonly know i i s simply the 
part of radiant energy visible to our eves in 
common with radio \ rays ultra violet ravs and 
other forms of rad ation it consists of ether vibra 
tions or waves Ihe differences between all of 
these lies simply in the length of thpir itvL °* 
Thus the wave lengths of ultra violet nyl^i 
\ rays for example are shorter than tifnL « 
vtsille light wh le heat waves and rod n 
are longer The different colors “f the rantow 
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vary jn -wave length too from the shortest -waves 
of violet to the longest -waves of red 

Usually in fluorescence short wave lengths are 
converted into longer wave lengths Thus manv 
substances including silk wool bone horn and 
numerous kinds of living matter have the ability 
to convert invisible ultraviolet lglit which has 
extremelv short wave lengths mto visible fluorescent 
lght 

On the earth in the sky and in the sea are 
countless living thmg 3 that manufacture light 
Passengers on ocean liners often see the sea ap 
patently burst mto a vivid glow when stirred bv 
the passing ship This light, commonly called 
phosphorescence comes from millions of light 
making animals most of them so small that they 
ran be seen only with a microscope And in the 
depths of the ocean are strange fishes that dangle 
gleaming lanterns from long stalks projecting from 
their beads others with row s of lights along their 
sides like a ship with lighted portholes 

There are manna worms that turn on their 
lamps when attacked luminous sponges jellyfish 
earthworms centipedes starfish glowworms 
shrimp* crabs and many others They number 
tens of thousands In all at least forty orders of 
animals include one or more forms capable of 
producing cold light —Popular Science 

Mile Jovita Puentes 




Is THE MfcW WITH THE WlUP LOSU.0 INFLUENCE 9 

—Irela id m the Columbus Dispatch 


Tunes Played by Light Rays on Novel 
Instrument 



Where Li-ht Rasa I’i ay Tunes Part of the 
Apparatus for Transforming Illumination 
mto bound 


Light was converted into soind and made to 
play times m a demonstration before members of 
tho hew kork electneal society .Kays from small 
lamps were passed through tiny holes in a rotating 
disk and were transformed into electrical 
impulses aniplifed b\ loud speaking units. I tut 
ton control to turn the different lights on and off 
44s provided /», i hr 31, J 




EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Br Dr. MRAVJAN PRASAD CHAKRA VARTI M A. PhD. ( Cantab ) 


T HE first modern traveller venturing into the 
deserts of Central Asia was Dr A. Regel, a 
German botanist m the service of Rassia 
His expedition to the oasis of Turfan in 1879 
did not prodnce any practical results, but 
furnished proof of the existence of numerous 
rams and other remains in the locality * 
After him the Russian brothers G and 
If, Gram Gryhimaylo explored parts of 
Chinese Turkestan particularly the Turfan 
oasis Their works were published in 
1896-1907,1 but being written in Russian did 
not attract the notice of scholars, as many 
of them were not acquainted with this 
difficult language 

In 1893 Messrs Donner and Baron Munck 
of Helsingfors, Finland, undertook an expedi 
tion to Turkestaa and Western China*’ 

In the same year Dr Mementrrf- of Russia 
undertook a journey to Chinese Turkestan 
and worked in Idikntshahn also called 
Dakianus, Qocho or Kao-ch’ang, 17 miles to 
the east of modern Turfan and some other 
ancient sites near by close to the modern 
settlements of Astana and Kara Khoja, 
ancient Kao-cb'ang Turfan capital of T’aDg 
and Uigur time3 and also in Toyuq, Murtuk 
and different other ancient sites 

Though his results were unsatisfactory his 
reports gave a fresh impetus and directed 
the attention of many western scholars to 
the antiquities of Chinese Turkestan and that 
of the German scholars to Turfan particularly 
The credit of forming the plan of systematic 
expeditions to Central Asia must however be 
given to the Ru^ians when in 1899 Mr 
Radloff suggested hi tbra Oriental congress at 
Rome the formation of an International Asso- 
ciation for expedition to Central and Eastern 
Asia. 


* ffcteraann s Jlitteilungen 1879 Heft. \. \f 
lfoo Heft VI 1831 Heft A. Gotha. J Perthes 
tG and M, Gram Grzmayloi — Description of 
a journey to ttest China. St Petersburg 1890-1907 
3 VOl3 

„ T* Otto Donner Rei»e Central Asien 1893 
Heloingfore 1901 

t-f A. hlementz. Turfan und seine Alterthumer 
PuHpUcnen der haiserL Acad d. Wiss 
St Petersburg 1SJ3 


Even before the journey of Dr Klementz 
tbo acquisition in 1891, of the famous birch- 
bark codex by CoL Bower caused a great sensa- 
tion amongst Indologists, whose doabts about 
the importance of archaeological expeditions 
to Central Asia were thereby dispelled The 
history of the discovery of this invaluable 
manuscript is rather interesting* In the 
year 1890 two Turks had found a birch bark 
MS in a stupa near Kum-Tura, in the 
neighbourhood of Kncha They sold it to 
Col Bower who was then in Kucha. He sent 
it to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
1891 Dr A F R. Hoernle who was then the 
Philological Secretary of the Society, published 
a report on the MS + Tho 3IS was com- 
plete and very well preserved and was written 
in Gupta characters Its place ol origin was 
North Western India and paleographically it 
was declared to belong to the second half of 
the 4th century * It should be remembered 
that the climatic condition of India is not at 
all favourable to tho preservation of MSS 
The earliest palm 1 eaf MSS belong only to 
the western part of the country and to Nepal 
and date back mostly to the beginning of the 
Jlth century Earlier than these, so far 
known, were the two isolated palm leaves now 
preserved in the celebrated Honnji monastery 
of Japan, which found their way to that 
country through China in the beginning of 
the 7th cent A D 

The Bower MS which is now preserved 
in the famous Bodleian Library of Oxford, 
contain 7 texts of which three have medical 
contents The author of the MS was a 
iiaddhiA and va this via have at least tbo 
oldest datable medical text preserved to us. 
One of these texts speaks of the origin of 
garlic, which according to the author, 13 able 
to cure many diseases and can extend tho 
life to 100 years Besides tho MS speaks 
about digestion, about an elixer for a life of 
1000 years, about the correct mixing of 


+ o f JluL April, 1891, 

$ c. L J AS B 18ul p 79 E 
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ingredients about other medicines, lotion and 
ointment for eyes etc. A second fragment 
contains 14 medical formulas for external and 
internal use The biggest portion is the 
Ivavamtaka (•n^H'tcns) l e cream which cons 
tains an abstract of the best earlier treatises 
and which in 16 sections deals with the pre- 
paration of powder decoctions oils and also 
with injections, elixirs, aphrodisiacs nursing 
of children recepes etc As the concluding 
portion of the work is missing the name of 
the author is not preserved All tbe«e works 
are partly metncal But they have through 
out an antique expression The language is 
Sanskrit mixed with many Prakntisms Many 
authorities on medicine are quoted in the 
Navanataka, particularly Agnivesha Bheda, 
Harita, Jatukarua, Ksharapam (■^Txqrfvr) 
lVashara and Shushruta. We have now 
found MbS belonging to a still earlier period 
liko the dramatic fragment of Asvaghosa 
collected by the German mission and publish 
cd by Prof Luders and the MS of the 
Udanavarga a Sanskrit version of the 
Dhammapada brought by the French mission 
Both are written m quasi Rushan character 
of the 2nd century Of the latter work I have 
il e honour to be entrusted with the publics 
ion along with other MSS of the same work 
I reserved in the French collection In a subse- 
quent monograph I have a unnd to discuss 
theso MSb. in fuller details 


Thus the desert sands had things conceal 
ed in their bosom which were long lost to 
India After this more interesting discovery 
U ere was a regular campaign among scholars 
of different nationalities to collect MSS 
through the representatives on tho spot of the 
%anous Governments and 'omo of the more 
energetic ones began to collect independently 
XI e-se MSb technically known by tho names 
ol agents through whom they were collected 
such as 1 ctrovski Macartney and Weber Mss., 
were bent to 1 etrograd and Calcnttx A 
rejort on tho Bnti h collection of anti 
quitics was pub ished by Rudolf Hoernle m 
U l 6latl< i Soacf y 3 Journal of 1SSJ 

and iaOl Tl 0 documents were d stnbutcd 
amongit tl o sj ccialists m l uropo and one 
tolumo was lubliMtd with many facsimile, 

of l n ‘,°f M nJ , Cr U ?° Van 1 "»/>< He ants 
of Ij idl) m| J 1 Urature foi nj , t Fastcrn 
ftrUita , Tl o publication of tho subse- 
quent volumes was delayed by the death of 
tl iv eminent scholar and I 1 arc bun told 
by Dr t \v Tlcsaavof tie led a Office 


Library that though the MbS were ready 
they have not yet been sent for publication 
for want of revision by some competent 
scholars 

ln the meanwhile another very important 
discovery was made in the southern part of 
the Chinese Turkestan A French mission to 
Tibet was sent m 1S92 under the leadership 
of Dutreuil de Rhins He secured m a 
place not very far from Ivhotan a part of a 
very old birch bark MS The find spot has 
been identified with the Goshrm ga vihara of 
which Hiuan Tsang gives a vivid account and 
which is known as Goshirsha in the Tibetan 
records The MS was written in Jvharosthi 
character prevalent m the N W India and 
in parfs of Central Asia particularly in S 
Eastern TurkestaD till the 3rd and the 4th 
century of the Christian era. It belongs 
paleograpbically to the 2nd century A. D., 
and represents a version of the Dhammapada 
But its language is a form of Prakrit which 
has not been hitherto found m auy other 
Buddhistic literary works It was also the 
first Buddhistic work in Jvharosthi When M 
Senart the French savant to whom it was 
sent for examination communicated itsimpor 
tance and contents to the delegates of tho 
11th International Congress of Orientalists 
in Pans, m September 1897 it created asensa 
tion in the Aryan section Soon after tho 
communication of tho find had been made 
to the trench Academy M Senart learnt 
through JL Petrov ski the Russian consul 
general at Ivashgar that fragments of a Jvharosthi 
MS of tho Dhammapada had also been taken 
to the Russian capital by a Russian traveller 
1 rof Serge d Oldenburg also submitted during 
the Pans Congress facsimile of a leaf out of 
these fragments to the Indologists On evami 
nation M Senart at once came to tl o 
conclusion that both tho Pans and tho Russian 
fragments formed parts of tl o sarao original 
MS The fragments in tho lrcnch collection 
were published by M Senart but thoso m tl o 
Russian collection I arc yet to bo j ubhshcd 
Daring a conversation with iuo last summer 
tho IrcDch scl olar intimated that he w»3 
trying to get hold of tl o Russian fragments 
and was hoping to giro a con pltto edition 
of tl o work 

\\ 0 hare seen so far tl at such discoveries 
wero dependent more or less on chance and 
it was not till a few v ears later that tho hrst 
ngular expedition to these tarts was under 
taken Tradition about tainted grottos m 
hucla and Turfaa was very strong and tl o 
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Datives of Central Asia wanted to profit by 
this zeal of nval scholars in securing MSS 
and other finds Manuscripts from Central 
Asia began to reach Hoernle, many of which 
later on were detected to be forgeries 
Necessity of a regular search was strongly 
felt The British Government was the first to 
organise a systematic expedition 

As a result of this, the first Bntisb Indian 
expedition was undertaken in the year 1900 01 
by order of the Government of India in the 
southern portion of Chinese Turkestan, parti- 
cularly in the province of khotan, under the 
leadership of Sir Marc Aurel Stem who 
was then in the Indian Educational Service 
as the Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah 
He had already a thorough knowledge of the 
North-Western frontier provinces the 

Punjab and Kashmir and his zeal for 
such an expedition was quite well- 
known* The admirable results of this 
expedition have been incorporated in Sir 
A Stem’s monumental work, “Ancient Khotan 
T Even a glance at these volumes would 
suffice to assure us of the importance of ‘that 
ancient civilisation which the joint influences 
of Baddhi't India, China and the Hellenistic 
Near-East had fostered in the scattered 
oases of these remote CeDtral-Asian passage- 
lands ’ 

About the same time as Stem, Sven Hedm 
the Swedish expeditionist visited the N 
Eastern portion of Lob nor, a ruined city 
of the 1st cent A D which he mistook as 
tho old city of Lou Ian He brought back a 
number of papers and inscribed tablets. 

The success of Sir A Stem gave a 
new impetus to German scholars with the 
result that in 1902 the Koenigbche Museum 
fuer Voelkrrkunde, proposed to send out 
Prof Grueuwedel, Dr G Hath and Herr 
Bartus to Central Asia. As Sir Aurel’s expedi- 
tion was led mainly to Khotan, in the south- 
western pait of the desert, the German one 
was taken to TurfaD in the Northern part of 
it, in 1902 3 Besides Turfan Prof Gruenwedel 
examined several old settlements to the 
North-West of Kucha ^ 

In the meantime through the untiring 

* c. f Detailed Report of an Archaeological 
tour with the Buaer held force. By M A. Stein 

, + Ancient Khotan 'Sols. I and IL Oxford 
1 . * .LOT a popular version 'The Sand buned 
cities of Khotan.” 

k i or the report of this expedition C F Benefit 
ueber archaeolo^i-che Arleiten in Idikutschan und 

u.„ebung Munchen 190G 


efforts of Prof Pischel of tho University of 
Berlin, the Government came forward to 
render financial help for these expedition* A 
committee was formed for the purpose and 
the Second German or the First Royal Prussian 
expedition to Turfan was undertaken m 
September 1904, under the leadership of Dr 
A Von Le Coq and Herr Bartus Dr Le 
Coq's excavations were mainly confined to 
Turfan and the neighbourhood, bat before he 
had finished his task the second Royal Prus 
sian Expedition was sent under Prof 
Gruenwedel in September 1901 Six important 
sites in Kucha karashahr and Turfan oases 
were more or less thoroughly searched (Ming oi 
near Qumtura Qy?yl, Ivins, Shorchuq, Btziklik 
(Murtuq) and Toyoq Mazar] till the return 
journey was taken early in April of 1907. 
As a result of these two expeditions rarioas 
important specimens of Buddhistic art were 
collected and Manuscripts in Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Syriac, Soghdian (in Mamchaean and Soghdian 
characters) Middle and Neo Persian languages 
(Mamchaean alphabet) Tango t and ‘Rome’ 
Turkish, including the unknown languages 
commonly known as Tochanan or Kuchean, 
and North Aryan oi ancient Khotanese were 
recovered m laTge numbers. * 

The second Central Asian expedition was 
taken by Sir Aurel Stem under the orders 
of the Government of India in 1906 with the 
same object in view as before It proceeded 
further to the East, through Khotan and 
from there right up to the Nothern extremity 
across the Taklamakan desert Excavations 
were made chiefly in Khotan, the ancient 
capital of the Oasis, Dotnoko to the East 
and Niya His greatest discovery, as has been 
rightly pointed out by Prof Lueders, was in 
the district of Tun-huang Here he discover- 
ed the western part of the famous Chinese 
wall built as a defence against the invasions 
of the Hans It was here that he also found 
the artificial caves numbermg about 500 cells 
of various dimensions which are known under 
the modern name of “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas ”T In one of these cells, which had 
been walled up but was opened by chance in 
1900, was found a very handsome collection 
comprising a whole library of Manuscripts 
and hundreds of fine paintings on silk which 
had been hidden away early m the 11th 

* For details c. f Altbnddhislische fcnltstatten 
l? /-hmesisch Turkestan by Albert Graezmedei 
lierlm lull 

+ For details c. f Stem “The Thousand 
London. 1921 
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century together with other relics The 
manuscripts were partly examined and collect- 
ed by Sir A Stein and partly by II Pelliot, 
the French Sinologist, who visited Turkestan 
in 1906 8 and the rest were transferred to 
Peking under Government orders The detailed 
report on the scientific results of this second 
expedition of Stem is contained m hi3 newly 
published masterpiece in five volumes, Senndia. 
In these volume 1 ?, to quote his own words, he 
has very carefully noticed the "topography 
of the ancient routes which had witnessed 
that interchange of civilisations between India, 
Western Asia, and the Far East, maintained 
as it was during centuries in the face of 
very serious physical obstacles through trade, 
religious missions and the Chinese Empire’s 
tScxte at political and military 
expansion into Central Asia’ 

During this expedition the more important 
excavations were undertaken at 

1 Khotan * the capital of the oasis, where 
a rich harvest of small antiques was obtained 

2 Domoko to the East, m which place 
were found antiques and Manuscript remains 
m Sanskrit, Khotanese and Chinese, dating 
from the close of the T’ang period + 

3 Niya (where the excavation was 
resumed in October) This site has been 
abandoned to the desert sands since the 
third century A D Here he made rich 
discoveries of wooden documents m Kharosthi 
script and in a Prakrit dialect besides ‘other 
ancient records in Chinese and a mass of 
miscellaneous antiquities helping further to 
illustrate thejife and civilisation prevailing 
in the oasis of the Tarim basm, at that early 
period' § 

4 The exploration of the Lon lan site (the 
walled Chinese station) and of an outlying 
smaller settlement, yielded an abundance of 
written records in Chinese and Kharosthi, 
dating mainly from the 3rd century A. D, 
and many interesting remains of architectural 
and industrial art of that period ** 

5. During the excavations at Miran, 
Tibetan records on wood and paper were 
obtained and also fragments of Turkish ‘Runic’ 
documents. These mostly belonged to the Stb 
century A. D But much older remains were 
obtained by the clearing of certain Buddhist 
shrines which showed fine wall paintings 
with legends in Kharosthi, which, according 


’ <• f irfnndia Chapter III, 
+ Uni. Uap V 
5 Ibid. Chapter IV. 

** Ibid, Chap. \I 


to Sir A Stein, ‘offered striking testimony to 
the powerful influence which Hellenistic art, 
as transplanted from the Near East to 
Gandhara, had exercised even on the very 
confines of China’* 

With the same end in view and in order to 
undertake more detailed explorations in the 
sites already visited or left out aud extending 
further to the East and North, a third expedi- 
tion was taken by Sir Aurel Stem in the 
summer of 1913 This time he started from 
the South and proceeded Eastward as far as 
Kan chou, visiting on his way the sites of 
antiquarian interest in the neighbourhood of 
Khotan, Niya and Tun huang He then 
crossed the desert of Pei Shan from South 
East to North West, and visited Barkul, 
GucKcu and Jivaasa to tho NortK Ga Kia 
way to Kashgar he examined the sites of 
Idikut Shahri, the ancient capital of Turfae 
during T’ang rule (7th and 8th centuries A 
D ) and the subsequent Uigur period and 
other important sites ( Yi-pan to the West 
of Lou lan, Kucha, Aksu and various other 
smaller sites ) which were not already very 
carefully examined by the German scholars 
In July 1915 he left Kashgar for his journey 
across the Russian Pamirs and the mountains 
to the North of the Oxus But his activities 
were not confined only to mountains aud 
deserts of Central Asia 

On his way back to India he visited 
Samarkand, Khorasan and the Persian portion 
of Seistan the ancient Sakasthana, or the land 
of the Scythians His finds m the last mention- 
ed place, which served as an outpost of 
Iran and the Hellenistic Near East towards 
Buddhist India ’ were none the less 
interesting 

There, among other interesting finds he 
discos ered on the isolated rocky hill of the 
Koh l-Khwaja, the remains of a large Buddhist 
sanctuary, the first of its kind traced on 
Iranian soil Here he found behind the later 
masonry, fresco paintings of the Sassanian 
period On the wall of a gallery were also 
found paintings of a distinctly Hellenis- 
tic style The importance of these pictorial 
relics lios mainly in tho fact, as remarked 
by Sir Aurel himself, that they ‘illustrate 
for the first time in situ the Iranian link 
of the chain which, long surmised by conjec- 
ture, connects the Graeco-Buddhist art of the 
extreme North-West of India with the 


• Ibid Chap XIII 

t Geographical Journal August Sept, 191G 
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Iti k cut Buddh s Ctives of Central As a 


Buddhist art of Central 
Asia and the Far East 
This connection was 
reflected with equal 
clearness by the archi 
tectural features of 
the ruins which vere 
also of great interest 
The details of this 
most interesting expedi 
tion are shortly to be 
published id his forth 
coming work“The Inner 
most Asia. 

Besides the French 
German and British 
Indian missions there 
were three more nussiau 
miss ons sent out to 
Tuikesian The second 
Russ an mission under 
Mr Bensovsky went 
to Kucha in 1906 0 
but its result was rather 
unsatisfactory In 1908 
the 3rd Russ an mission 
was led by Kazaloff 
who discovered tbe 
ancient city of Khara 
khoto He brought 
home a mass of 
mediaeval Tangot ( a 
language of tbe Turco 
raongol fam ly) works 
and Chinese documents 
of great importance 
These have partly been 
published in Russian 
by Prof Serge d Olden 
burg In 1914 the foi rth 
Russian mission visited 
Tunbuang the results of which have not yet 
been published 

While Europe and India were sending out 
mi sions the Far East also was not s lently 
watching the progress As early as 1904, the 
first Japanese m ssion under Count Otam 
visited Russian Turkestan Kashgar Klotan 
Kucha and Turfan The miss on collected 
many prehistoric remains primitive pottery 
terra cotta seals going back to the Han period 
remains of Gandhara art and several impor 
tant MSS in Chinese U gur and Soghdiau 
A second Japanese expedition under Inch bana 
vis ted Mongolia, T ten shan Turfan Kucha 
Lobnor and Khotan collecting various docu 
rnents in Ch nese and Kuchean Some of 


these have been published from Tokyo with 
grand plates but unfortunately the works are 
m Japanese and are not accessible to most of 
the scholars outside Japan 

I ast of all I come back to tbe French 
mission vh ch I only incidentally referred to 
in connection with the Ste a expedit on But 
here also I shall mainly confine myself 
to the discovery made by tl e French mis ion 
at Tun huang 

Ih s m ss on was organised by the Co nte 
Ira eats de l Associaho i I den atwnale 
po r l cxploratio i U l Asie cc itrale with M 
Senart as President Free help vas render 
ed by thq French Government, the Ac-idem e 
Francaise the Irench Geographical ° 
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and the French School o[ the Far Last at 
Hanoi Undo-China) Tho party under tho 
leader hip i f M Caul FctLot, no « a Fro. 



lessor at the College de France left Pans on 
the 15th June 1906 aDd passing through 
Moscow and Tashthand reached Kashgar on 
the 27 of the Pamirs 
This site was studied 
from geographical and 
linguistic points of 
view rather than archaeo 
logical and the party 
left for Kucha, where 
the German and Russian 
missions were already 
present. After some 
excavation work at 
Turn shuk, a small 
village fall of rams 
already noticed by 
Sven Hedm they reach 
ed Kucha in January, 
1907 Excavation work 
was undertaken at 
Ming o\s which is a 
Turkish word signifying 
thousand habitations. 
This consists of a 
scries of curious and 
artificial grottos in 
sandstone which were 
dug up into Buddhist 
sanctuaries before tho 
introduction of Islam 
There were Ming ols on 
tho slope to the fe of 
T ten shan popularly 
known under tho namo of Ta’uii fibtong 
or tho c.itcs of 1000 Buddhas. These 
caves were famous vn Chinese works 


Devotees of the desert saluting Lord Buddha 



Lentnl Asian tresoo—Avatokiteswara 
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and were also noticed by European travellers. 
They were full of moral paintings belonging 
to toe ^period -within 7 to- Id to centuries The 
Germans, the Japanese and toe Russians had 
already exploited the site but still there were 
some which were neglected by them Here 
the French party collected some JISS in 
Sanskrit and Kuchean and on the whole the 
work was satisfactory Early in February, 
1008 the party, reached na TJrnmtsi Tun- 
huaug, at the western extremity of Kan shn, 
where Fortune favoured them with a wonder- 
ful discovery and it would be worthwhile 
to give the description m the words of U 
Peiliot, 

“At our departure from Pans”, says the 
French savant, “Tun hu ing was fixed as one 
of the big stages of our travel It was known 
that there was. about 20 kilometres to S E, 
of the city, a considerable group ^ of cares 
known as Ts'ien fo-tong or the ‘grottos of 
the 1000 Buddhas’, dug out at dates not 
precisely known till then but which were 
covered with mural paintings which Islam 
had not yet disfigured. We wanted to 
devote ourselves to their study which no 
other archaeologist had done till then, though 
their importance was known alt the time. 

Wo were not deceived in our expectation 
and found that the caiea of Tun huaog 
presorted some of the most precious monu- 
ments of Chinese Buddhistic art between 7th 
and 10th cen tunes But another interest was 
added to the visit in course of our travel At 
Urumtsi I heard about a find of MSS. made 
in the caves of Tun huang in 1900 
I came to know gradually bow this discovery 
was made. A Taoist monk, Wang tao, digging 
one of the big caves, had by chance * 
opened a small cave, which he had found 
quite full ot MS3. Although our colleague 
Stein had passed Tun huang a little before 
us, I had the hope of still reaping a good 
harvest. Just after our arrival there, I made 
enquiries about Wang- tao It was easy to 
find him and he decided to come to the caves. 
He opened for me, at last, the niche, and 
at once I found a small caTo which was not 
even a metre in erery direction, crammed 
with MsS They were of all sorts, mostly in 
rolls tut some in folio®, too, written in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Uigur and Sanskrit. You can imagine 
easily wbat an emotion had seized me I was 
in front of the most formidable discovery of 
Chinese MSS , toe like of which was never 
recorded in the histor) of toe Far East. I 
asked to myself, have I only to be contented 


with having a glance at them and then go 
away empty handed, and let these doomed 
treasures go to destruction little by Uttle ? 
Fortunately, Wang-tao was illiterate and 
needed money for the reconstruction of the 
shrines. everything was arranged and I 
sat down in the cave with feverish excite- 
ment Devoting three weeks I made an in- 
ventory of the Library 

“Of the 15000 rolls, which had tons passed 
through my bauds, I took all that had by their 
date and contents struck me as of primary 
interest — about one third of the whole 
Amongst these I put in all texts m Brahmx 
writing and Uigur, many Tibetan bat mostly 
Chinese There was for the sinologist some 
invaluable treasures. Many of these were on 
Buddhism without doubt but some also were 
on history, geography, philosophy, classics, 
literature proper and again deeds of all sorts, 
accounts, notes taken from day to day, and 
all were anterior to the Uth century In the 
year 1035 the invaders came from the East 
and the monks had stocked books and 
paintings m a hiding place which they walled 
up and plastered and the opening was adorned 
with decorations. Massacred or dispersed by 
the invaders, the knowledge of the library 
perished with the monks, to be rediscovered 
by char, co in 1900 ’ 

Thus tbe Peiliot mission ended in triumph 
and all nonours were accorded to it op its 
return to Pans The ancient Chinese manu- 
scripts are rare in China itself and there was 
none in Europe till then Now for the first 
time a sinologist can work on the archives, m 
imitation of the histonans of Europe. During 
my stay in Pans l had too good fortune of 
examining over 3000 fragments written in Central 
Asian Brahmi, on different Buddhist manuscripts 
m Sanskrit, Kuchean and Khotanese. Of 
the Chinese collection also, which may be called 
now decidedly the best in Europe, those 
from the grottos number about 3000 

The bulky reports, full of most interesting 
detail®, which have so far been published, 
furnish a proof of the repeated hard toils 
and untiring energy of the great seekers 
after truth and how all their troubles and 
risks have at length been crowned with 
glorious success. They have furnished to 
tee students of ancient civilisation materials 
interesting from every point of view, of the’ 
culture of a country which, as we have 
already noticed, formed the connecting hnk 
between the West and the Far East on toe 
one hand, and India on tbe other, and thus 
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witnessed perhaps, for centuries, the mutual 
influences of Indian, Iranian and Chinese cul- 
ture These innumerable antiquities discovered 
in such a great variety of places, times and 
character are not only interesting to students 
of history, art, and architecture, but equally 
so to those of ethnology, geography, geology 
and philology Numberless manuscripts have 
been discovered in Saosknt, Prakrit, Sogdian, 
Manichaean, ‘Runic’ Turkish, Uigur, Tibetan, 
Chinese and the forgotten languages of 
Khotanese and Kuchean or Tochanan, 
as well as in scripts which have not yet been 
deciphered Hundreds of specimens of arts, 
pictorial and plastic, mostly Buddhistic have 
been recovered and thousands of other articles 
of archaeological and ethnological importance 
have been unearthed wmch by their charac 
tenstics, raaik Chinese Turkestan as the 
meeting ground of Hellenistic, Indian Persian 
and Chinese currents of civilisation 

I have indicated above the preponderant 
role played by Indian civilisation in Senndia’ 
and this happened mainly through Buddhism 
We know that to a great extent, China 
received her Buddhist art, not directly from 
India bnt from Chinese Turkestan, and Khotau 
has been at times an important agent in that 
work of transmission from China the same 
form of art passed to Japan through Korea. 
Chinese texts have preserved the names of 
Wet ch te Pa ch'c-na and of his son Wei ch’ih 
Yi seng who were in the service of the 
Chinese Emperor Yang ti (A D 605 17) and 
enjoyed a great reputation as Buddhist artists 
JL Foucher has shown how the portrait of a 
seated woman dressed in tunic with a child 
in her ngbt arm, which was formerly mistaken 
as a picture of the Virgin nnrsing the Child 
Jesus, is nothing but a copy of the Baddhist 
Madonna Hanti of Mahayana iconography, who 
appears in China also, already in the time 
of Yi tsing as Kouct tscti mu then or ‘the 
portrait of the goddess-mother of demon sons’. 


and is also identical with Kishimojm of 
Japan , later on, she has been more or less 
mixed up with the feminine form ot 
Avalokitesvara, the Chinese Kuan-yin, Japanese 
Kwannon Anamese Quan-Am mistakenly 
surnamed as the Holy Virgin This single 
illustration will show how the knowledge 
concerning ‘the progressive diffusion ot 
Baddhist art throughout the Far East may 
be acquired through the recent nods in 
Khotan ,, 

The same is true with regard to the other 
aspects of the history of civilisation Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts, the originals of which 
are lost in India have been found here either 
in original or in translations m Chinese, 
Tibetan, Kuchean or Khotanese The desert 
sands have yielded scripts which were 

unknown or ill known m India or were 
simply local developments of some old Indian 
scripts We have also come to know ot the 
existence of an Indian Prakrit, spoken over 

a large area, about which we shall have occasion 

to say more hereafter It has been truly 
remarked by an eminent scholar, that uie 
archaeology of Central Asia has to be drawn 
from the chaos of its materials f and we 
must yet wait for decades till all these 
materials have been properly utilised m order 
to establish the history of Central Asia 
and her connection with India on the one 
hand and the Far East and the Western 
regions on the other It will then not only 
throw light on various complicated problems 
of Indian history but wo may have even to 
recast many of them in the light of these 
new resources 

Read before the Greater India Society 


* H Lucde-s— Ueber die literanschen Funde 
von Osttnrkistan— S B A. \V 1914 

t A- Lecoq A short account of the oriRin 
journey and results of the hirst Royal Prussian 
(Second German) expedition to Turfan in Chinese 
Turkistan. J R. A. 8 1909 p 299 fl 


“UT0U0H THE LONE ETERNITY” 


I’ve loft tho world behind me with its cries 
Shadows and crowds 
To touch tho deep eternity of skios 

In flowery clouds 

Forgetful of tho mad and fleeting mirth 
Of fleeting hours 


I touch the mute eternity of earth 

In silent flowers 

Behold eve shadows fall upon the treo 

And hill and plain** 
I toutcb tho lone eternity of mo 

In quiet pain 
H Cuattopadutava- 



UNEQUAL TREATMENT OF THE PROVINCES 
UNDER THE REFORMS 

Substance of a Lecture Del tiered 
By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


I want for my country the fullest political 
and economic and social and religious 
freedom hitherto attained, or attainable 
by man in the years to come But I do not 
know exactly how it can be attained The 
paths that may lead to freedom seem different 
to different minds As it is not right to dog- 
matise, no righteous and legitimate means 
should be Tuled out Some Indian politicians 
appear to think that the Montagu Chelmsford 
’‘Reforms.” contain within tnem the seeds of 
a free constitution for India. I do not 
think so I do not think that they are 

either intended or bound to lead to 
full self rule But as some good may be 
done and some mischief prevented by 

working them, though at the cost of a 
disproportionately large expenditure of time 
money and energy, I intend to show how in 
some important matters the provinces have 
been treated differently under the ‘Reforms’ 
I do not know whether this has been done 
intentionally I do not know whether it was 
foreseen that such unequal treatment would 
give nse to discontent and to provincial 
jealousie 0 But the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that the provinces have received differential 
treatment at the bands of the authorities 

Mill on Representation 
The first point to which I wish to draw 
Attention is the representation of the 
provinces in the Central Legislature I do 
not intend to discnss all the theories and 
methods of representation It will suffice for 
my purpose to refer to some principles which, 
according to John Stnort Mill, should 
govern the extension of the suffrage and 
its limitations Some politicians may consider 
Mills lieprcsentatn e Qoiemment out of 
date and old fashioned , but it still holds 
the field as a classic ou the subject He 
regarded the representative system as the 
highest ideal of polity, though his ideal was 
by no means that popular government should 
involve a mere counting of heads,' or absolute 


equality of value among tbo citizens While 
holding that “no arrangement of the suffrage 
can be permanently satisfactory in which any 
person or class is peremptorily excluded, or 
in which the electoral privilege is not open 
to all persons of full age who desire to 
obtain it,” he insisted on certain exclusions” 
For instance, he insisted that universal edu- 
cation should precede universal enfranchise- 
ment, aDd laid it down that jf education to 
the required amount had not become 
universally accessible and thus a hardship 
arose, this was a hardship that had to be 
borne Ho would not grant the suffrage to 
any one who could not read, write and per- 
form a sum in the rule of three Further, 
he insisted on the electors being taxpayers, 
and emphasised the view that, as a condition 
annexed to representation such taxation 
shonld descend to the poorest class *m a 
visible shape ” He was in favour of a form 
of plural voting so that the intellectual 
classes of the community should have more 
proportionate weight than the numerically 
larger working classes “though every one 
ought to have a voice, that every one should 
have an equal voice is a totally different 
proposition ” Tho well informed and capable 
man’s opinion bemg more valuable than that 
of the barely qualified elector, it should be 
given more effect by a system of plural 
voting, which should give him more votes 
than one As fo the test at rafae of opinion. 
Mill was careful to say that he did not 
mean property — though the principle was so 
important that he would not abolish such a 
test where it existed — but individual mental 
superiority which he would gauge by the 
rough indication afforded by occupation in 
the higher forms of business or profession, 
or by such a criterion as a University 
degree or the passing of an examination 
of a fairly high standard It will be clear 
from the above «nmmary of some of Mill’s 
views that, in order to judge whether a 
province is adequately represented due 
regard should be had to its population, to 
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the spread of elementary and high education 
m it, and to the total revenues collected in 
it as indicating the property its inhabitants 

possess 


Basis of Representation in U S i, 
Australia, Canada and Prance 

Though according to the constitution 
which India possesses at present it cannot 
be spoken of as a federation of autonomous 
states, like the United States of America 
or the Australian Commonwealth, yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that almost all our 
politicians are in favour of provincial auto- 
nomy and a federal system linking the 
provinces under a central government It 
will not therefore be improper to compare 
the representation of the Indian provinces 
in the central legislature with the representa 
tion of the states constituting the U S A 
m the Senate and the House of Represen 
tatives of the states constituting the Austra 
lian Commonwealth in the two chambers of 
its federal parliament, and of the states of 
Canada in the two houses of the Canadian 
parliament I shall refer also to the Chamber 
Deputies in France 

In the United States of America much 
controversy had raged over the conflicting 
principles of the equal representation of 
states and representation on the basis of 
numbers, the larger states advocating the 
latter, the smaller states the former 
principle Due recognition was given to 
both principles by the adoption of a 
bicameral system One house, the Senate, 
contains the representatives of the states, 
every state sending two , the other, the 
House of Representatives contains members 
elected on a basis of population the 
representation of each state being m 
proportion to its numbers 

The parliament of the Australian Common 
wealth consists of two houses, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives The 
former consists of six representatives from 
e ? C k j^ 0 * Ihe latter of seventy five members 
elected by districts as nearly equal in numbers 
“ S E P° s , slble ( ranging from 30 000 to 
45 000) except in Tasmania to which five 
members are allotted irrespective of its 
insufficient population 

In Canada the Dominion Parliament con 
siste of an Upper House, styled the Senate, 
and the House of Commons The Senate 
originally consisted of 72 members 24 from 


Quebec, 24 from Ontario and 24 from the 
maritime provinces, but this number has been 
from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added. The House of 
Commons consists of a number of members 
originally 196, which is subject to change 
after each decennial census The basis adopt- 
ed in the British North America Act is that 
Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces such a num- 
ber as will give the same proportion of 
members to its population as the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each 
census 

In France, the Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of deputies elected on the basis of one 
deputy per 75 000 inhabitants 

The Council of State 

From the brief description of representa 
tive bodies in different countries given above 
it will be seen that the upper chambers of 
federal or central legislatures generally con- 
sist of an equal number of members from 
the provinces or states and the lower chambers 
consist of members elected by the provinces 
or states on the basis of population In 
India's mock parliament or debating society, 
the Council of State is considered the Upper 
House and the Legislative Assembly the 
Lower House But the piovmces do not 
send an equal number of members to the 
Council of State as on the federal plan they 
ought to, the number varying from 6 
each for Bombay and Bengal to 1 each for 
the Central Provinces and Assam 

The Legislative Assembly 

As regards the Legislative Assembly one 
finds that the basis of population has not 
been followed in assigning to each province 
its number of elected members, as the tabular 
statement given below will show In it the 
population is given according to the census of 
1921, and the number of members according 
to the parliamentary Return showing the 
results of elections in India, 1923” 


The Basis of Population 

As the elected Furopean members do not 
represent the people of India, I have shown 
the number of Europeau representatives in a 
separate column 
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Province 

og< 

iss 

Population 

Madras 

a -2 s 

16 

i 

42318985 

Bombay 

16 

2 

19 348219 

Bengal 

17 

3 

46695 536 

U. P 

16 

1 

45375787 

Punjab 

12 

0 

20685024 

Bihar A Orissa 12 

O 

34,002189 

C P 

6 

0 

13912760 

Assam 

4 

1 

7,606230 

Delhi 

1 

0 

488 188 

Burma 

4 

1 

13,212192 

Ajmer Merwara 1 

0 

495271 


The table shows that on the basis of 
numbers, soma provinces have been under- 
represented and some over represented That 
fact will be clear whatever province we may 
take as the standard according to which the 
representation of the other provinces is to be 
judged. As Bombay is the least populous 
among the Presidencies and major pro- 
vinces and its citizens are good fighters for 
their rights, the representation of Bombay 
may be taken as the standard Its population 
is twenty millions in round numbers and the 
number of its elected members in the Legis 
lative Assembly is 16 So for convenience 
of calculation, I may say that the rule is 
that there is to be one elected member per 
l 1 /* million ( or 1250000 ) inhabitants. 
Calculating according to this rule we have 
the following table — 

Present No. of The No as it 

elected members would bo 


Province 


Bombay 16 16 

Madras 16 34 

Beogal 17 37 

UP 16 36 

Paoj&b 13 IS 

Bibar A Orissa 12 27 

CPA Berar 6 11 

Assam A 6 

Delhi 1 Nil 

Burma 4 10 

Ajmer Merwara 1 Nil 


It may be thought that even at present 
Bengal of all provinces has the largest number 
of elected representatives But that is 
not true so far as the Indian inhabitants 
the people, of Bengal are concerned The 
European elected members ( and, of course, 
h a non elected European members, too ) do 


not represent the people of any province 
Omitting them the provinces have the follow- 
ing numbers of elected representatives — 

•n Elected Representa 

TW ’"™ tives of Indians. 

15 
14 

14 

15 
12 
1? 

G 
3 
1 
3 
1 

This table makes it clearer still that the 
representation of the provinces has not at all 
been according to population That, on the basis 
of numbers the Europeans would not have 
been entitled to return a single member in any 
province, supposing even that they all lived 
in each province in some single area is too 
well understood to need detailed exposition 
Yet, of the eleven provinces which send 
representatives to the Legislative Assembly, 
six namely Madras Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Assam and Burma have 
been saddled with representatives of the 
European community Th s incubus is the 
heaviest in the case of Bengal,, As the interests 
of Indians and Europeans conflict, the 
efforts of the European representatives m the 
Legislative Assembly go to counter the 
efforts of the Indian representatives in many 
vital matters This injury to Indian interests 
is greatest in the case of Bengal as the 
number of European representatives is greatest 
in this province It is true Bengal is to blame 
for famishing the excuse for handicapping 
her with the largest European representation 
for, by her business incapacity or inatten- 
tion or luck ol energy, she has allow- 
ed almost the whole of her commerce 
and industry to be almost monopolized 
by outsiders But for this fault and 
neglect on her part, her punishment, in the 
shape of her wealth being drained away, has 
been already more than adequate. The under- 
representation of her Indian inhabitants and 
the over representation of her European birds 
of passage are an additional punishment 
which she should have been spared 

Predominance of the Minority 
We are all acquainted with the ex 
pression tyranny of the majority ’ Similarly 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U P 
Punjab 

Bihar A Orissa 
C P 
Assam 
Delhi 
Burma 

Ajmer Merwara 
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there can be a tyranny of the minority 
But tyranny is a harsh word and I do not 
suggest any kind of tyranny What ought 
to be prevented so far as that is practicable 
is the predominance of the minority over the 
majority when the minority and the majority 
consist of the same lands of person* The 
latter clause is important as there may be 
a minority of mentally and morally very 
superior persons whose voice may in some 
circumstance* prevail without harm over 
the voice of the majority But the inhabi 
tants of the different provinces of India 
may be taken I think to be on the whole 
of the same mental calibre Snch being the 
case no arrangement can be said to be 
ngl t which gives the minority a greater 
voice in public affairs than the majority 
But that is exactly the case under the 
Reforms in the Legislative Assembly The 
total population of the British Provinces of 
India is 247 003 293 Out of this total 

134390308 that is the majority live in 
Madras Bengal and the United Province* 
and 109750073 that is a minority in 
Bombay the PuDjab Bihar and Orissa the 
Central Provinces and Berar Assam Delhi 
Burma and Ajmer Merwara The majority 
are represented in the Legislative Assembly 
by a total of 49 (forty nine) elected members 
and the minority by a total of 56 (fifty six) 
elected members Here therefore is a case 
of the minority having a larger number of 
votes than the majority There is no mental 
superiority to justify this giving of a larger 
number of votes to the minority as it can 
not be contended that the people of Bombay 
the Punjab Bihar and Orissa the Central 
Provinces and Berar Assam Delhi, Burma, 
and Ajmer Merwara are intellectually and 
morally superior to or more and better edu 
c«ted than the people of Madras Bengal 
and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudb 


Basts of Literacy 

Let me now see whether the number of 
elected representatives assigned to each 
province is in proportion to the number of 
its literates and literates in English The 
table given below will show that it is not so 
taking Bombay as the standard I have 
shown what the number of elected repre'en 
tauves of each province would be in pro 
portion to the number of its literates 


Province 

Literate 

Literate m 
English 

Present What the 
No of No Would 
Elected Be on 
Members Literacy 
Basis 

Assam 

4 83 lOo 

7080J 

4 

4 

Benaal 

42 oi 601 

7 73161 

17 

42 

Bihar Ons*a 15 86 2o7 

1 32 062 

12 

15 

Bombay 

16 45 533 

2 <6333 

16 

16 

Burma 

3652,043 

1 13 413 

4 

36 

C P 

633 293 

02 736 

G 

G 

Madras 

36 °1 908 

393 883 

16 

3b 

U P 

1688 872 

1 7o 239 

1G 

10 

PuDjab 

833 492 

1 39 535 

12 

8 


Instead of takmg the numbers of those 
who are merely literate or merely literate iu 
English (according to the census of 1921' as 
I have done I might have taken the numbers 
of graduates and under graduates in each 
province say in the year 1924 2o which is 
the latest for which they are available 


Number of Graduates and Under 
graduates in 1924 25 
12 579 
9 755 
25832 
6126 
9 029 
979 
3 475 
1338 
1380 

given have I hope 


I have 


Province 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U P 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
C P and Berar 
Assam 

Tbo tables 

shown that the representation in the Legisla 
tive Assembly given to the provinces under 
the Reforms is neither in proportion to the 
numbers of their inhabitants nor m propor 
tion to the numbers of their literates or of 
their better educated persons 

Taxation Basis 

It is not possible to give the numbers of 
persons in each province who pay any tax 
Tate or cess — no such figures are available 
Hence I cannot discuss whether represention 
has been given on the basis of the number 
of such persons in each province But I 
hope the figures of the revenue collections 
in each province which I am going to men 
tion shortly would show that representation 
under the Reforms has not been given to 
each province on the basis of the revenue 
collections in each province 

The Qualifications of Electors 
The Council of State 

The qualifications of electors are neither 
the same nor equivalent in all the provinces 
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cannot now discuss this subject to detail 
But I shall illustrate my remark simply by 
referring to the rule3 relating to electors 
paying income tax in the different provinces. 
A person cm become au elector for the 
Council of State if he was m the 'previous 
j ear 1 assessed «/* 3fadras, on an incomo of 
not le33 than Rs. 20000, m Bombay, on an 
income of not less than Rs. 30,000, m Bengal, 
on an incomo of not less than Rs. 12000 
in the case of Non-Muhammadans and Rs. 
GOOO in the cose of Muhammadans, in the 
U. P on an incomo of not less than Its. 
10,000 , in the Punjab on an income of not 
less than Rs. 15000, m Bihar and Orissa, 
on an income of not less than Rs 12,800 
in the case of Non-Muhammadans and Rs. 
G 400 in the case of Muhammadans , in the 
Central Proi vices, on an incomo of not less 
than Rs 20,000, tn Assam, on an income of 
not les3 than Its. 12,000 , and tn Burma, on 
an income of not less than Rs 5000 There 
are similar inequalities between the provinces 
in the qualifications of thoso who are holders 
of land, cultivators, tenants, Ac. I cannot 
enter into details now I shall ODly mention 
how. as in the case of the income tax. 
Non Muhammadans are discriminated 
against and Mahammadan9 favoured m 
Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa. A Non- 
Mubammadan in Bengal becomes an elector 
if he pays land rovenuo amounting to not 
less than Rs 7500 in the Burdwan or Pre- 
sidency Division and not les3 than Rs. 5000 
in the Dacca, Rajsbahi or Chittagong division 
but a Muhammadan becomes an elector 
everywhere m Bengal if ho pays land rovenuo 
amounting only to not less than Rs. GOO In 
Bihar and Orissa, a Non-Mnhammadan can be- 
come an elector if he pays land rovenuo amount- 
ing to not les3 than Rs 1200, but a Muham- 
madan obtains the same right by paying not 
less than Rs 750 land revenue Note also 
the difference between the amounts in Bengal 
and in Bihar and Orissa. 

The Lcgislatne Assembly 
As regards the Legislative Assembly, I 
Bhall mention only the inequalities m the 
qualification relating to the payment of the 
incomo tax In Madras U P., the Central 
Provinces, Burma, and Bombay one becomes 
qualified if ho was m the previous year 
assessed to income tax (the possession of the 
minimum assessable income would do). But in 
Bengal, Delhi and the Pud jab ho must have 


been assessed on an income of not less than 
Rs. 5,000, in Bihar and Onssa on an income 
of not less than Us. 3,810, and in Assam not 
less than Rs. 3G00 

Tims do political and civic human values 
differ from province to province, and in 
some provinces according to the creed one 
professes 1 A Muhammadan is ipso facto 
more qualified to exercise the right of citizen- 
ship than a Non-Mnhammadan 1 


The Heston Award 


I shall now mala soma observations on 
the Moston Award, according to which re- 
venues from somo souicc3 have been assignod 
to the provinces and thoso from some other 
sources to Iho central government For 
somo years past in my two Bengali and 
English magazmos, I havo drawn attention to 
the very inadequate amounts which have 
fallen to the share of Bengal under this 
arrangement Let mo onco again show by 
means of a tabular statement how, though 
Bengal is the most populous provmco, it 
gct3 tho least sum of money for all 
ite administrative and othor purposes. 
I need show tho population and budgetted 
incomo of only tho fivo mo»t populous 
provinces. 


Prownco 

Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
U P 
Punjab 


Population (1021) 

4 G69553G 
4 23,18985 
1,93 48210 
4 53 75,787 
206,85,024 


Budgettod In- 
come, 192/ 23 
Rs 10,73,39,000 
„ 1G,G 4 80 000 
150800000 
„ 1294,50000 
, 11,1300000 


One result of tho most populous of these 
fivo provinces getting tho smallest amount 
for its ^expenses is the chronic starvation of 
its “nation building” departments Tako 
education, for oxample In 1924 25, the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
the expenditure on odncation from different 
sources was as follows — 


Province 

Madras 

Borabdy 

Bengal 

U P 

Punjab 


From Govt Funds. 
17138548 
1,8447165 
1 33829G2 
1,72 28,490 
1,1834 364 


From Fees 
84 32091 
60,13903 
146 CO 120 
42,14,354 
02,87,444 


government only i 
littlo moro than tho Punjab („i „hich ' th , 
population is less than half that ot Boneal) and 
loss than each oi tho other major provinces 
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Note also that Bengal is the only province 
which pays for its education more m fees 
than it receives from the Government 

If Bengal contributed less revenue than 
any other major province one could under- 


stand the niggardly treatment received by 
her but her contributions are not insigni- 
ficant n3 the following statement for 1924 25 
compiled from the Statistical Abstract, will 
show — 


Sources 

Jute 

Income tax 

Salt 

Land 

Erase 

Stamp** 

h orest 

Cotton 

Total 

Irrigation 

Grand Total 


Madras 

0 

131 5636o 
18991727 
6150a 867 
4.9059 071 
2 4151274 
55 73 761 
903 764 
17 33 41 8^9 
282 54234 
201596063 


Bombay 

0 

4,03 77 094 
1 73 3390 > 
5 1652 815 
4 15 09 132 
178 06 434 
7307 964 
18703383 

19 4690774 
12851 315 

20 75 42 6S9 


Bengal 
3 7a 63 920 
0 5473 933 

2 3a 90 897 

3 10 73 o87 
21a53 443 
336 67 7o7 

24 7o 
2 62518 
20 56 6 1 534 
23 613 
205399197 


U P 
0 

78 87039 
7000000* 
671 03 o34 
1 32 29 792 
17440031 
69 24 937 
G 83 553 
120>7599l 
13193 884 
133169,33a 


Punjab 

0 

6067 102 
3000000* 
353 03 120 
1 19 47 490 
1 16 61 337 
37 27 312 
19 >63 
71790 GG9 
6 86 16 428 
1404.07 097 


I have not been able to find out from 
the Statistical Abstract revenues from other 
heads shown separately province by province 
But I hope the table I have compiled will 
indicate roughly the position of the provinces 
as revenue bnngers 

Irrigation 

I have given two totals first, excluding, 
second including irrigation revenue The 
reason for my doing so is that as the 
Government has done practically nothing for 
irrigation in Bengal compared to what it 
has done for the other provinces it cannot 
justly penalise Bengal for the smallness of its 
irrigation revenue. There are large areas in 
Bengal particularly in the districts of 
Bankura Birbhum Burdwan and Midnapur, 
which badly require irrigation but very little 
has been done by the Government in this 
direction That Bengal is not considered fit 
for the production of wheat and cotton at 
least of good qualities may in part explain the 
inat*ention of the Government to irrigation 
in this province In their own interests the 
British people attach great importance to 
the production of wheat and cotton in India 
and their export to Great Britain 

Under the heading Productive Irrigation 
Works I find the following the figures 
indicating miles — • 

Province Ma n Canals and Branches Distnbutones. 
Madras 4049 8303 

Bombay 5 698 794 

U B 1459 8805 

Punjab 3438 13.119 

Bengal hit Ml 


Under the heading Unproductive Irrigation 
Works I find the following — 

Province Mam Canals and Branches. Distnbutones 


Madras 

751 

Bombay 

1898 

Bengal 

69 

U P 

428 

Panjab 

160 


705 

1106 

254 

1362 

152 


But even if irrigation revenue were in- 
cluded Bengal would not make a poor 
show, as the grand total shows If the total 
revenue collections of the provinces were 
made the basis for representation a re- 
adjustment would be necessary 


Bengal Governor s Opinion 

Recently, in his reply to the address of 
the Mahajan Sabba, the Governor of Bengal 
said 

There is l think general agreement that 
Bengal has cause for complaint of the financial 
settlement arrived at under what is known, as the 
Meston Award As regards finance the experience 
of this Presidency during the years of the Reforms 
has more and more demonstrated that itis impossible 
to be content with a theoretical demarcation of 
spheres of taxation provincial and central Practical 
working has shown that for the proper administra- 
tion of this Industrial Province some share of the 
revenues now allotted to central finance must be 
allocated to the Province ’ 

If there is general agreement, why does 
Bengal continue to starve ? 


The Permainent Settlement 
In order to explain away the starvation 
of Bengal by Lord Meston and others, it is 


o“‘oi 

SThSTSttraa. 10 *• p "°» b - •— *» 
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j,aid that, on account of tha Permanent 
•Settlement of the land revenue in Bengal it 
pays less proportionately than other provinces 
and consequently gets less But in the form 
-of other taxe it pays more Why is that 
fact not taken into consideration ? Moreover 
neither the Government of Bengal nor the 
people of Bengal are responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement It was the Govern 
■ment o! India which responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement It is an admitted 
fact that it was advocated and made because 
it was understood that it would place tho 
finances of the Government on a more stable 
basis The parties to it who have benefited 
thereby were the Government of India and 
the revenue farmers, or landowners called 
Zemindars The generality of the people of 
Bengal were not responsible for it and have 
not reaped the mam advantage from it, 
if they have at all been benefited by it 
Directly or indirectly most of them live by 
agriculture, and have to pay in the shape of 
legal non legal and illegal demands not less 
than their fellows in tne o‘her provinces If 
the Permanent Settlement has been a mistake 
it would be neither honest nor honorable 
for the Government of India to indirectly 
compel either the Government or the 
people of Bengal to raise an outcry 
against it by starving them It is the 
•Oovernment of India which ought to find 
the proper remedy It is not my purpose 
to pronounce any opinion upon or discuss 
the pros and cons of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. What I want to show is that whether 
it remains or goe* Bengal is entitled to get 
at least as much money for its expenses 
as any other province 

Jute Erport Duty 

Just as land revenue has been rightly 
and logically assigned to the province* so 
onght the jute export duty as it is derived 
from what grows on the soil I have never 
heen able to understand on what jast 
grounds Bengal ha3 been robbed of the jttte 
■export duly It has been argued that the jate 
export duty is not paid by the people of Bengal 
but by the foreign purchasers of jate. This 
is not axionatic Tor as poiqttd out by 
Mr lx C Neogy m the Legislative Assembly 
«o the 10th of March this year in the 
opinion of the Fiscal Commission, page 1G0 
-of their Report, “seme portion if not the 
tchole of an export duty falls on the home 
■producer The «ame gentleman pointed out 
24-8 


in the same place and on the same day th 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee observed in 
paragraph 150 of their Report — ■ 

In spite of the monopolistic character of the 
product, there exists a possibility that in certain 
conditions ot the trade a portion of the export 
duty may fall on the producer 


Even The Statesman writes thus in its 
issue of July 21 last — 

The members ot the Bengal National Chamber 
asked that the proceeds of the jute export duty 
should be handed over to Bengal for its local 
purposes Sir Basil 13 reported to have said that 
while he is not personally in favour of mainjuning 
the duty if it is maintained the proceeds must go 
to the Central Oovernment as the duty is paid 
not by the producers but by the consumers 
There Sir Basil Blackett runs counter to what we 
had supposed to be the least controverted doctnne 
m economics— that the ultimate incidence of an 
export duty was always upon the producer It 
may be that jute being a monopoly of Bengal the 
Imanee Member believes that the fore gn buyer 
will always have to pay tha Bengal price plus 
the duty but if that be the argument it is legitt 
mate to say that the Bengal price is kept lower 
than it would otherwise be bv the efle t ot the 
duty There is a 1 mit beyond which the foreign 
purchaser will not buy If he is willing fo pay 
a sovereign for a particular parcel of jute and 
no more and the seller most sell then 

tie seller pays the duty and receives the 
soveregm The buver would stid be willing 
to pay a sovere ga for the goods were there no 
duty included m the price The purpose of an 
export duty is to keep goods in a country just 
as the purDoso of an export bounty is to send 
them out. The effect is to lower prices m the 
homo market practically by the amount of the 
duty and it is the producer who gets the lower 
price Obviously if the fore gn purchaser will only 
pay a Rovere gn with the duty included and could 
still afford to pay a sovere gn if the duty d d not 
exist, the home purchaser if he wished to get the 
goods would have to pay a sovereign for them 
whereas he now obtains them for an amount below 
a sovereign equal to the duty which would have 
to be pa d upon export. 


So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
(he proceeds of the jate export duty Rut 
assuming that the producer does not pay 
any part of the duty according fo what 
principle of justice or equity, except the 
hero s right of might, does the Government 
of India lay hold of the entire proceeds ? 
It is m Bengal that the thing ta pi 0 J noea 
It is the Beogal Government which d 0 M 
something however little it may b e for th 
improvement of the cultivation of jute It 
the people of Bengal who toil to product 
the raw jute It is they who suffer from fh! 
contaminated water and the malodours r“ u»! 
mg f rom the steeping of info u mT 1 

who suffer from the pollution the river 
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waters by the septic tacks of the jute mills 
It I® the public health department of B jugal 
which does something however little for 
counteracting the injurious eff eta of the 
production of raw and manufactured jate 
Ihe Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all the while, and it 
is only when the proceeds of the export duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
00 the booty in its mighty talons. The 
Heston Award which has legalised this 
plunder is absolutely iniquitous. Bengal 
ought to hate the whole of the jute export 
duty According to Mr K G Neogy up to 
the 31st March 1927 the Government of 
India have by means of this tax, netted at 
least 34 crores of rupees starving all the 
nation building departments of Bengal 

Income Tax 

The grounds on which it is said Bombay 
and Bengal are deprived of the proceeds of 
the income tax require to be examined 

It has been argued that as the whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bombay 
and Bengal is not really paid by their inha 
bitants they have no claim to it Perhaps 
it is meant that the purchasers m other pro 
vinces of the thing* made or imp rted by 
manufacturers or importers in Bombay and 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
m these two provinces for these manufac 
turers and importers include the income tax 
in fixing prices Assuming the cogency of 
this argument at least the portion of this 
revenue wl ich is paid by private individuals 
out of their incomes in Bombay and Bengal 


can certainly be claimed by Bombay ana 
Bengal. And as for the portion of this tax 
paid by manufacturer* and importer* surely- 
the province* which are able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of eater 
prise owing to their geographical and other 
advantage* ought to be entitled to what they- 
pay as income tax Great Britain is mainly- 
a manufacturing country and it* manufac- 
tures are for the mo*t part sold in various- 
foreign land* including India In fixing 
prices British manufacturer* take into consi 
deration the income tax they would have to- 
pay Therefore m reality it is the foreign 
purchaser* of British goods who pay most 
of the British income tax But does the- 
British Treasury for that rea*on send to the- 
public treasuries of the purchasing countries, 
the bulk or any portion of the British in 
come tax collections i If that were done we 
Indians should be very glad indeed to have* 
our share* 


Conclusion * 

For all these reasons I have no hesita-- 
tioo in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be givea as much money a* Madras^ 
or as Bombay which ha* le*s than half hi 
its population I do not in the least sug J 
ge»t that Madras or Bombay or any other 
province should be robbed to do justice to- 
Bengal Nothing of the bind Thefe is 
ample room for economy in the spending- 
departments of the Government of India Latr 
there be retrenchment there, and all will be* 
well 


REGENT HINDI LITERATURE 


By 1LA CHANDRA JOaHI 


ELF PRESERVATION is the first law of 
nature and self deception is the foremost 
law of the spirit of nationalism as it is 
in most countries. A typical nationalist 
deceives himself by believing that everything 
thM belongs to his nation is excellent. Even 
if no feels in the innermost depths of his 
heart that his nation is inferior in many 


respects to a great many nations of the- 
world he spares no paiU3 in throwing dust 
wtq the eyes of the people of other nations, 
and tries his bast to prove to them that lus 
nation is far superior to their* in matters^ 
of art, culture philosophy and everything els& 
For the modern cult of nationalism 
bayoad doubt, the cult of hatred. It ha* 
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never been and will never bo the cult of council entry Tho book was published beforo 
truth. This venomous spmt is purely a tho Swarajists sought to enter the councils. 
■ product of the West and our political leaders Now that the problem has been solved some' 
have now begun to confess that the dream how or other, m one sense tho utility of this 
of the “political salvation” of India can only novel has been lost But a few more problems 
be realized if we can fully assimilate this have been tackled in this 'masterpiece”, tho 
western spirit most important of them being the problem 

Owing to this very spirit of nationalism of Zemvidan or landlordism The author has 
(or, in this case, may we call it provincialism shown how the Zemindars or landlords of 
which is the twin brother of nationalism ?) onr country oppress their miserable tenants, 
the critics and writers of Hindi literature and he has tried to draw the sympathy of 
have been deceving themselves, for sometimo tho public towards the poor victims Ho ha3 
past, by believing tbat modern Hindi litera- doubtless succeeded in his attempt Bat 
tare is in no way inferior to any other what we want to say is this that from the 
literature of India, if not of the whole world artistic standpoint this “masterpiece” of fiction 
This self deceptive, envions, and suicidal is an utter failure. 

belief is t>o strongly current throughout the All tbe greatest artists of the world have 
Hindi reading public, tbat if anybody, shocked always tried to solve the problems of 
at this crude and naive exaggeration, ventures humanity in their works They have written 
to disprove tbe fact, he is supposed to be fur all countries and for all ages They 
a heretic, a kafir, a traitor to the cause of have condemned all those writers who have 
his mother tongne. Oaths and abases are tried to ‘nationalize” their works Romain 
hurled upon him from all sides and be is Rolland, the great French writer, says in his 
left terror stricken like a man standing Theatre du peuple, * If we would create strong 
amidst a furious and enraged mob souls, let ns nourish them with the strength 

Now, let us look facts squarely m the of the whole world, for, the Dation alone is 
face and try to judge the merits and dements not enough ' Schiller, ( tho great German 
of recent Hindi literature without any pre dramatist, used to say ‘I write as a citizen 
judice or ill will Prcmashram is supposed of the world Early in my life I exchanged 
to be the best work of fiction in our literature my fatherland for humanity ” Goethe, tho 
This very work of fiction has made onr men greatest German poet, said almost a hundred 
of letters (1 am speaking as a member of tbe years ago, 4 National literature means very 
Hindi reading public) realize for the first time little to day woild hteraturo is at hand and 
dhe greatness of onr literature The author each one must labour to make it in accomp- 
of this novel has exercised snch a great lished fact.” He also said somewhere, ‘It is 
influence upon the Hindi reading public that evident, and has been for a long time, that 
be is supposed to be tbe ‘master novelist" the greatest geniuses of all nations hare kept 
of onr age Now let us see what are the all of humanity beforo their eyes You 
merits of this master piece tbat led the public will invariably perceive this general idea 
to speak highly of it in rapturous outbursts standing out above national ideas and tho 
Our leading literary critics who guide the peculiarities of the writer The most beauti- 
pubhc m the matter of artistic tastes are fal works are those that belong to all man- 
unammons m their statement that one great kind ’ This he said at a time when speaking 
cause tbat accounts for the greatness and anything against national belief was supposed 
populanly of this woik of fiction is this that to be blasphemy, almost a crimo But our 
>the true spirit of nahonali«m pervades tho critics arid men of letters do not want to 
whole work To judge art according to this see tho truth and they have shut their eyes 
standard is to strangle the very spmt of to the light Popularity, and not truth, is 
troth It is to bring down art to such a low their sole criterion We would have let 
level as is beyond comprehension The one them remain undisturbed in their paradise 
and solo aim of ait is to mate man acquain- But they have corrupted and vitiated tbe 
ted with the greatest ideals of humanity by taste of the pubhg and have made \ts 
analysing (he mysteries of the human soul aesthetic sense and faculty of appreciating 
<vne great problem” which the author of art quite blunt. It is quite a deplorable 
Fremashram tad attempted to 6love, when state of things no doubt The critics of the 
he began to write the book, was quite an Hindi world of letters have led the public to 
ephemeral one It was the problem of believe that the works of Tagore tbe enlight- 
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end and serene poet o! lore and joy, 
and of Gorki “the master of sorrow 
and of pathos, are nothing but a means 
of political or social propaganda One 
wonders what these most venerable writers 
would have thooght had they been informed 
of this charge brought against them The 
public has been misled by the false criticisms 
of these critics and takes every word spoken 
by them to be true 

Mr Premchand the author of Prema 
shram has lately written another big novel 
entitled Rangabhunn or The Stage Accord 
ing to Shakespeare tho whole of the world is 
a stage in which scenes of love fear hope 
pity and other tender emotions of man are 
seen day and n ght But in this Stage of 
our master writer horrible scenes of political 
and social tnfl ngs petty nonsensical natton 
al sentiments have been displayed Only 
the bright illumination of its enthusiastic 
stylo has dazzled tho eyes of the spectators 
Tho short stones written by Mr Prera 
chand aro counted among the best stones 
in Indian Literature if not in the literature of 
the world by our literary men I havo read 
not more than two volumes of his short 
stones This I mast confess But the stones 
contained in the*e volumes aro counted 
among tho best he has written In ono of 
theso stones he has endeavoured to show 
that tho bonfiro of foreign clothes is unobjec 
honablo od both ethical and political grounds 
In another ho has shown that it is very 
dangerous to bo ensnared by tho lares and 
wiles of a ballot, or a woman of a looso 
character In yet another bo has tried to 
prove that God punishes thoso men who rob 
otl er people of their mouey or property by 
treacherous means. Tho subjects of almost 
all tho stonc3 aro as trilling and common 
placo as theso. And despito all this ho is 
supposed without any scruple or hesitation 
to bo tho wortl test mal of tho masters of 
11 o art of story writing’ A certain publisler 
of Hr Premchand actually published tho 
lal o statement in tho preface to ono of his 
books t! at Mr Sarat Ci a ndra QhaUcijce tho 
Bengali novelist, thong! t tho stones of Mr 
:/ c, 2. ch,n d la no way inferior to tt oso of 
T* l J ore ^ nr btcrary men wero of course 
much iUUcttd by this statement, and it was 
maUo much o! in the periodicals. Mien 
\t°, KC ni? r „ h !* , W4S br °Mt t 0 ii„ notice o£ 
“, r . C £?i tc f| 1 e ® *■« contradicted it rcl cmcntly 
-I » f e L« J * ,,***5! , quch 5s the condition 

cl Ue current Hindi literature Tho young 


writers are great admirers and staunch 
devotees of Mr Premchand All of them 
follow in his footsteps If any one manage* 
somehow or other to get out of that boatea 
track he is swayed by dilettantism 

As with fiction so with poetry Tho 
poets are guided by some trifling and petty 
conventions and nobody ventures to transcend 
the limits of conventionalism Pnyapraiasa 
written by Mr Ayodbya Singh Upadhyaya 
is supposed to be the greatest poem in the 
Hindi literature of the present day Some 
set phrases hackneyed similes and metaphors 
and conventional expressions borrowed from 
some old Sanskrit books of verses are heaped 
up in this poem Nothing vital original aud 
substantial can be found in it Bhaiat Bha 
rail another great poetical work of another 
great poet is nothing but a narration of 
facts In it tho author has described the past 
glory of India m a chronological order and 
has deplored in a melodramatic way her pre- 
sent downfall The poems of young poets 
that appear occasionally in monthly magazines 
and weekly papers aro either national m 
spirit or full of dilettantism « 

There are many small circles m tho- 
Hindi world ot letters of the day and each 
circlo has its own foolish conventions m 
matters of art There was a time in Russia- 
when thero an editor of a certain magazine 
refused to publish the remaining one-third of 
Tolstoi s greatest work of art Anna Karenina, 
after having published two thirds of it serially 
m 1 is magazino Tho reason of this sudden 
surprising refusal was that tho editor differed" 
from tho author “on tho Serbian question ' 
which was being discussed in tho political circles 
of Russia at that time. Tolstoi, who was 
struck with amazement by tho attitude of tho 
editor published tho remaining part of his 
masterpiece in n separate pamphlet Such exact 
ly is tho caso with tho Hindi literary circles of 
to-day Thero also the editor of a certain 
journal will not publish jour article no 
matter however excellently it is written if 
ho differs from you on that accursed Serbian 
question Darkness reigns (hero supremo. 
Nobody wants to seo tho light and every 
“litcratj man desires to livo in a fool* 
paradise. I- very writer is actuated bj tho 
solo motive of money making and popularity 
Tho Hindi reading public is stilling under 
tho prossuro of a despotism of tho most 
funous typo — literary tsarism — that ever pro 
vailed In tho realm of literature. Tho voico 
of truth is being mercilessly smothered- 
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Nothing short of a great revolution will 
bring this tsarism to its senses all men of 
genius are centrifugal in temperament They 
shatter the walls of petty conventions 
of their nations to pieces and always trans- 
cend the conventional ideas without caring 
about tho fnnous howling of the mob Such 
a real genius— a Napoleon, is wanted who 
will revolutionise the whole of the Hindi 
world of letters from ono extremity to the 
other We are acquainted with four great 
literary revolutionists of modern times These 
are Goethe, Tolstoi, Roraam Holland and 
Tagore These great revolutionaries have 
throughout their lives combated falsehood 
and they were victorious in the long run Id 
their love of truth they never cared about 


other people’s opinion They never sought 
popularity , they always sought truth In 
tho preface to his world famous revolutionary 
writing Au dcssus de la Mel lee , Romain Holland 
wnte Q , 1 JTa tache est de dire co que je 
crois juste et huraain Que cela plaise oa 
que c£Ia irnte, cela ne me regarde plus.” 
That is 'My task is to ®ay what I believe 
to be just and humane Whom it pleases 
and whom it grieve 0 , that has nothing to do 
with me ” Yes we want such i brave- 
hearted man in our midst We want a 
Romain Rolland — a Jean Christophe We are 
indoubt whether the spirit of Jean Curistophe 
will ever he routed in our hearts and the 
present tsarism will ever be overthrown Yet 
let ns hope for the best 


BLIND 

B\ SAROJINI NAIDU 


I pray you keep my eyes 

Till I return one day to Paradise 

Bereaved of you Beloved I am blind, 

A broken petal drifting in the wind 
A sightless song bird with a wounded wing, 
Forlornly wandering 

II 

0 Love, bow shall I know 

If Spnng has kindled tbo high, limpid saovt 
Into rich crucibles of amethyst, 

Or in far meadows lulled in silver mist 
Wild poppies waken to the tender rune 
Of the frail, pearl blQe moon ? 

III 

1 shall not see alas ' 

Sumptuous and swift life’s bridal pageants pas®, 
Or radiant martyr youth serenely ride 
In deaths gay cohorts mailed in dazzling pnde , 
Watch mystic hordes assail like pilgrim seas 
Time s ageless sanctuaries 

IY 

No lambent rays retrieve 

The brooding dark m which. I grope and grieve. 

Banished, remote from the consoling grace. 

The wise, compassionate radiance of your face. — ■* 
When will you call me back to Paradise, 

* Love, to redeem my eye3 ? 



COMMON ELECTORATES 

By C RAJAGOPALACHARI 


T HE agreement over the common elec 
torate proposal is a great achievement, 
which alone may suffico to give lustre 
to Mr Srinivasa Iyengar’s regime as Congress 
President. Reactionaries and persons in- 
terested in beeping up the atmosphere of 
communal discord may still oppose the pro- 
posal Whatever may be the result, that 
such a proposal has been influentially sup 
ported is one of the most note worthy 
triumphs of good sense in recent times 
There is nothing so effective as a long rope 
for people to learn lessons The wisdom 
of the exdusivists has been given a full 
trial and found by all to bo most damaging 
in result That way lies no hope for the 
nation or any community for that matter 
Voluntary forms of untouchabihty are no 
better than that enforced variety which is 
known as a blot on Hinduism Un touch 
ability is an evil not only when it is a social 
bar between high and low caste, but also 
when it tabes the shape of a political bar 
between two components of a population 
that must live together for good or evil 
Though not imposed by ancient custom, but 
invented by modern politicians the system 
of separate electorate i is a form of untouch 
ability Untouchabihty is bad socially , so 
■also is it bad politically In both cases both 
•sides suffer 

From exclusive and separate electorates 
to a j unt electoral roll is a great advance 
There may not be inter communal confidence 
enough yet for men to give up the divisional 
idea altogether and to accept completo identi 
fication with other communities An easy 
path-way to personal position and power 
which communal exclusivisra opens out to 
fortunate members of a minority community 
is yet too much of a temptation for indivi- 
dual ambition to resist in the larger interest 
of national growth But any step m advance 
is in itself to be welcomed We must wait 
patiently for all the lessons to be learnt The 
full course of affliction must be gone through 
for truth and good sense to triumph 
completely Wisdom learnt that way is 
burned into us and will be permanent 
Let u*, then not be impatient When 


men get really to govern themselves through 
their representatives, when our democratic 
institutions are not as now mere clubs of the 
pushful, but real institutions responsible for 
tho happiness and misery distributed among 
the people, tho latter, 1 e the governed, will 
seo that there is no particular advantage jn 
having men of this or that persuasion to 
manage their affairs. They will then sea that 
it is more important to put good and able 
men in charge and that a man of one’s own 
caste or faith, if bad or foolish, does terrible 
injury, not to bo compensated for by tho 
consciousness that a member of ones own 
faith or caste is enjoying power 

Even if seats are still reserved for parti- 
cular communities, there are distinct advan- 
tages in a joint electoral roll Candidates, 
both Mussulman and Hindu, will come for- 
ward whose conduct has obtained the appro- 
bation of ilussalmans as well as Hindus. 
Those who have set the one against the other 
community must lose the votes of tho one 
or the other, and cannot hope to win the 
majonty of votes m a joint electorate It 
will gradually bring dicd to see that the 
path to political position and power lies 
through broad minded and non sectarian acti 
vittes and true service, and not by playing 
to communal passions and prejudices Every 
aspiring public worker will see that narrow 
interpretations of patriotism serve to diminish 
one s opportunities for being chosen to render 
public service 

It may be thought that even if we have 
joint electorates men will go on working up 
communal prejudices and appealing to voters 
on the basis of caste or religion privately, 
if not publicly This cannot long continue, 
for anything done on a large scale cannot 
bnt get known and bring its consequences 
with it Some may try to secure the votes 
of a solid mass of voter® by appealing to 
communal patriotism and may thus success 
fully defeat rival candidates working on 
more difficult and non sectarian lines This 
may be so as long as there is a paucity of 
candidates But as time goes on, the natural 
result of opportunities afforded will be that a 
number of candidates will come forward. 
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from the same community, and they will 
perceive that in the competition a uong them- 
selves he who by his non clannishness secures 
votes from the electorates of both communi- 
ties, has an advantage over one who plays 
to religious or sectarian prejudice. This will 
tend certainly in course of time to lead the 
activities of public men in the right direc- 
tion. Let us therefore hope that all men of 


far-sighted patriotism will support the princi- 
ple of communal electorates. This is not 
merely a phase of the working of the present 
Montford reforms or a question only for tho 
Royal Commission for the revision of the 
Reforms but is a substantive principle affect- 
ing the permanent fate of India. It is a step 
towards Swaraj 


TRUTH ABOUT THE POSITION OF TUB HINDUS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

MARY K DAS 


¥ HEX I wrote the article on Truth About 
the Position of the Hindus in U S A 
published in the April issue of the 
Zlodem Renew (Calcutta), through the bind 
ness of Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, the famous 
Pandit case had not been decided by the 
United States Snpreme Court Since then 
Mr. S G. Pandit Attorney at- Law of Los 
Angeles, California, has won hi» case before 
the U S. Supreme Court Mr Pandit’s victory 
lias established a precedent in favour of 
those Hindus against whom cases for can- 
cellation of naturalization were pending 
before various U S Courts However, so 
far nothing has happened to change any of 
the conclusions expressed in my former 
article on the subject 

Many misinformed Americans as well as 
Hindus think and write in newspapers in 
America and India that tho 6J Hindus who 
were naturalized are now restored to their 
former American citizenship as an outcome 
of tho Pandit case 

In a letteP from the U S Department of 
Labor, Washington, D C, May 20tb 1927, 
Hon Raymond C Crist, Commissioner of 
Naturalization, gives information, which is 
entirely different from the general impression 
on the subject. Tho Government of the 
United States, according to the Department 
of Labor, is not anxious to keep its faith 
with all the Hindus who* were duly 
naturalized. The Department of Labor does uot 
recommend, so far as we can judge, the 
restoration of citizenship of all the Hindus 
. who wero duly naturalized, but it recommends 


that the eases should bo withdrawn only 
agaiust those whose cases are still p ending 
Of the 09 Hindus, duly naturalized, in 45- 
cases, through the efforts of the Department 
of Labor and tho Department of Justice, 
natoralizations have been cancelled These 
forty-five persons are rendered stateless 
because the United States Government saw 
fit Dot to keep faith The letter reads as 
follows — 

Mr Walter N Nelson 
Attorney and Counsellor 
1433 Dime Bank Bldg 
Detroit, Michigan 


* Dear Sir 

Answering your letter of May 7 you are 
advised that recently the Attorney General m 
accordance with this department s recommendation, 
authorized the respective United States Attorneys 
to discontinue suits to cancel the naturalization of 
certain Hindus which ha3 tho status of pending- 
cases This probably is the subject matter to 
which the prpss report in question had reference 
Very truly yours 
Raymond C Cnst 
Commissioner of Naturalization” 
The position of the United Slates Depart- 
ment of Labor, regarding the status of tho 
Hindus in tho United States, as to their 
right to become citizens and also if the GO 
Hindus who were once naturalized by tbe 
U S Courts (fourteen U S District Courts! 
are citizens or not, bas been further explained 
in tho following letter of the Acting 
Secretary of Labor, Hon, Mr. White, addressed 
to Senator Itojal S Copeland of tbe United • 
States Senate 1 he letter reads a 3 follows 
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Department of Labor 
Office of the Secretray 
■Washington 

263 o41)063 
Maj 21, 1927 

Hon Koval S Copeland 
United States Senate 
Washington D C 
Uy dear Senator 

Tins is to acknowledge receipt of communication 
of Mr W W Blakely of Dexter Michigan 
dated the 8th instant reqnesting information 
concerning the naturalization status of Hindus 
■which your secretary Mr Chesley Jurney left at 
the Bureau of Naturalization on the 10th instant 
For Mr Blakely s information the Commissioner 
of Naturalization informs me that recently the 
Attorney General m accordance with this depart 
ment s recommendation authorized tho respective 
United States Attornejs to discontinue suits whtch 
had been instituted to cancel naturalization of 
certain Hindus and which had the status of 
pending cases This probablv is the siibiect-matter 
of the press report to which Mr T D Shaman 
cabed Mr Blakelv s attention The action taken 
by the Attorney General has no bearing upon the 
cases of those Hindus who e naturalizations have 
already been cancelled The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of U S 
V Thind 261 U S 204 that Hindus are 
ineligible racially for naturalization is in no wise 
affected bv the Attorney General’!, action The 
recommendation of this department to the Attorney 
General was submitted in letters dated March 2j 
and April 2 1927 

I take great pleasure in returding Mr Blakely s 
letter herewith 

Cotdiallv vours 
Robe Carl White 
Acting Secretary 


From Hon Mr White s, statement it is 
clear to us that the U S Department of 
Labor wanted that 69 Hindus who were 
duly naturalized should be deprived of their 
citizenship and according to the wishes 
of the said department, the U S Attorney- 
General— ^ representing the Department of 
Justice — started suits to cancel their 
American citizenship In 45 cases natural 
ization certificate^ were cancelled by U S 
(lower) courts aud these Hindus did not 
have sufficient means and influence to fight 
their cases up to the Supreme Court of the 


United States These 45 Hindus had been 
duly naturalized as others against whom 
cases for cancellation of citizenship were 
pending However, thoy have been deprived 
of their American citizenship and rendered 
‘stateless”, because tho United States Govern- 
ment has failed to keep faith with these 
Hindus and have persecuted them and tho 
rest of tho 69, by starting suits to cancel 
their naturalization None should forget 

that this was done, m accordance with the 
recent settled policy of the United States, 
that no Asiatic should bo a citizen of the 
United States Secondly, Hon Mr White 
makes it clear that the U S Supremo 
Court’s, decision that 'Hindus are ineligible 
racially for naturalization ’ remains un- 
affected So in future, unless the situation 
chaDgos no Hindu can become a citizen of 
the United States and it is because be is an 
Asiatic, in other words, “ racially ineligible ” 
First of all the people of India should 
take into consideration what can be done to 
restore these 45 stateless Hindus to tbeir 
rightful position of American citizens Wo 
thought that, through proper legislation by 
the U S Congress this iniustice could be 
remedied Last year ray husband and I, at 
considerable personal sacrifice and expense, 
tried this method but we failed It may bo 
that, further efforts, directed towards the 
same purpose, will fail again In that case 
what should be done by the people of India 
and the Indian Government ? Lastly, what 
are the Indian people going to do to remove 
the existing discriminatory legislations against 
them in various parts of the world — within 
the British Empire and the United States of 
America Panama etc — ? The Indian people 
cannot expect to secure help from other 
quarters unless they are willing to do their 
share in the fight to retain their rights as 
liumaD beings and effectively oppose racial 
discriminations of all forms 
Munich, Germany . 

June 18, 1927 


“WHY DO I SIGH” 

, , , Of this great woild 

Wht t ,S 80 mUch s P ,eDdour lr > *he sky? With multitudinous serene unfurled? 

AN hy do I grieve Is lt becauS0 

AV hy* do Y w e e p ° mUC ^ swectness in the eve? Beauty is pyisoned in relentless laws, 
WhyVoT c'alt 5larS ad0r ” tte ' ,0,celess dee P ? Gaze^t Mch “ther through dividing bars ? 
A mournful shadow on the ancient vast H C„„,or,mn vr. 
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Tub PmiAGoriv* Wav or Lite By ^Mrs 
Hallic Wallers (Theosophieal Pubhshi ig House 
Adyar) Pp 70 ft-ice Re. 1 4 (Board) 


In the Introduction the authoress 

the sources ot information in regard to Pythogoras 
and the Pythagonans 

The second chapter deals with the biography 
and position and influence of Pythagoras as 
Philosopher Scientist and Religious Reformer 
In the third chapter she describes the school of 
Pythagoras and two Pythagorian schools 

In the fourth chapter the authoress has given 
an English translation of the Golden Vers93 which 
are generally attributed to Pythagoras. She has also 
discussed tho authorship of the verse3 Uer 
commentary on the verses 19 excellent 

There 13 a bibliography (pp Co-70) at the end 
of the boot 

It is a precious volume 


SrrvcE Tumivo College Avtoal, 102G Pp 
loo Price 8 as. for students and Re 1 for others 
This interesting Annual contains a short historv 
of the Spence Training College Jubbalpur and 
also some articles of pedagogical interest 

Ock SnnnvAL Wants axd Turin Scptly By 
Pandit Sitanalh Tathabhusan Pp 24 Price as 4 
President al address delivered at the forty ninth 
Annual meeting of the Sadaran Brahma Saraaj 
Well thonghtout and well written 


Reteaxsfojuiatiox of Self By Shvam Lai B A 
Published bo Q S Nivas Lash Aar Gwalior 
Pp 2>9+XW. Price Rs 2 

The author writes m the Prefatory Note that 
in thi3 book “the condition of the whole of the 
Universal Existence and of its parts with their 
formation, transformation and re- transformation 
ha3 been described m a ’ogical coherence step by 
step from beginning ’ 

lie further says —“The book will doubtless, 
immensely benefit the reader even if he finds 
himself unable, for any reason, to go a step 
beyond reading” 


Gxosmcisa By Vary IP Dime V A 
(Theosophieal Publishing House Adjar ) Pp 115 
Price 1 4 (Urajpcrs) Ils 2 {cloth) 

It contains the substance of lectures deli' 
in the Brahma vidy a Ashrama. Adyar Madras. 
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A. popular exposition of pre-Christian and 
Christian Gnosticism 


Gods ev Exile By J J Van Deer Leeuw 
LLD ( Theosophieal Publishing House, Adyar) 
Pp 129 Price Rs 1 8 (Board) 


This booklet is based on an awakening of 
Ego-conscionsness which came to him some little ' 
time ago 

It contains the following chapters —( 1 ) The 
Drama of the Soul in Exile (u) The Way to the 
Ego (w) Ihe World of the Ego. (iv) The 
Powers of the E„o. (v) The Return of the Exile 
and an Afterword. 

Theosopical Standpoint 


— — Tin: IIeakt of Jatnisu By 

Jagma iderlal Jaim Chief Justice, High Court 
Indore Published by Shn Aimanand Jam Tiacl 
Society Ambala City Pp 54 Price. 4 as 


The Heart of Jainism" belongs to the senes 
The Religions Quest of India ’ and 13 written by 
Mrs Sinclair Stevenson 

Justice Jagmandcrlal shows that this book is 
full of mistakes and misrepresentations and 13 
marred by the Christian Prejudice of the 
authoress 


Niuvaxa By George S Arundale Published 
bf The Theosophieal Publishing House Adyar 
Madras Pp 219 Price Rs 2 4 (Board) 

This Nirvana has nothing to do with 
Buddhistic Nirvana. It is -one of the stages of 
Theosophieal consciousness YThe author has just 
been born into Nirvana (p xin) and this book 
contains the outpourings of that consciousness. 

Decatixg Hcmcisu asp How to Revive It Bi 
,P rof Qanga Bi'hen and Prof Aruba Datia 
(R. S.D College, Ferozepur) Pp 30 

Partly historical According to the authors 
Hinduism can be best revived by leading tho 
life as our forefathers led before By this life 
they mean tour asramas 


Hen du Vlnm 1 
SastnPp IV+11 
“Rendered from 
Mrs eves ox Life 
Pp 33 Price 8 as 
Written in verse; 


By G N Ananta Ramayya 
Sanskrit stray thought verses. 
By P V Chalapali Rao 
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Sree Ram Chandra Bj M Silarama Itao, 

B A-, L T Bp 72 pun 7 as 
Biography of Rama of Ayodliya. 

Rousseau s Educational Theory By Shamsul 
Gham Khan, Headmaster Government Darning 
School, Ajmer Pp 39 (.Price not known) 

It contains a short life and & lucid analysis 
of the educational theory of Rousfceau. 

The Mediator and other Theosophical Essays 
By C Jinarajadasa {Theosophical Publishing 
House) Pp 95 Price Be 1-4 (Board) 

Theosophical thoughts of the Vice-President 
of the Theosophical Society 

Thoughts on Forms & Symbols in Sikhism 
rdited by Qyanx Shcr Sing Lahore Pp 89 
Price 8 as 

Contains views of some Sikh thinkers 

Rajarsui Rammohan Roy Bu Manilal C 
Parelh BA (Oriental Christ House Bojkot Kathta 
wad) Pp uu +186 Price Bs 2 (Board) Bs 3 
(cloth) 

There are 15 chapters m the book dealing with 
the various aspects of Rajas life The author has 
adopted Trinitarian Chnstiamtv hut is au admirer 
of Rammohan Roy The Raja published the 
Precepts of Jesus omitting the birth 6tory 
miracles crucifixion and resurrection. But our 
author thinks that this to sav the least, was like 
acting the play of Hamlet without the part of 
Hamlet and hence was tantamount to taking away 
its life and soul ’ (p 45) That the doctrines of 
Trinity and Incarnation were stumbling blocks’ to 
him was our author thinks owing to his Maho- 
medan training and bias (p 53) 

Voices from within By Bat Sahib Gobin Lai 
Bonnerjee Published by Jitendrtya Banerjce 11 
Patuatola Lane Calcutta 5'h x 4 P 92 Price 
Be. 14 

250 short paragraphs Good thoughts 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh 

The Indian Colony of Siam By Prof 
Phanmdranath Bose M A Published by the 
Punjab Sanskrit BooI^Drpot Lahore 

In tire present volume Prof Bose etves us 
an useful resume of the researches of European 
scholars into the history and literature of ancient 
biain which was once an important Hindu Colony 
and which is at present the only independent 
Buddhist power of Asia. Dr Piobodhcbandra 
Bagchi in his learned preface has explained the 
charactei of Indo-Thai contributions which went 
to make Siam what it is to-day Prof Bose has in 
the narrow compass of 170 pages succeeded in 
giving us a clear and interesting picture of the 
Hindu Civilisation in the Menam valley Tne 
literature the archaeological mnnu 
meats and lxiUtical institutions of ancient S.ain 
5*** ffS*®, eacn M ll \ a way that is sure to 

gUot ’SKt°U? Hi T 


Ibma akd China BjlDr PnMh Chanin 
llasch, SLA, 1) Lin (Paris) OrmUr Lidia 
Bulletin no 2 

In this monograph Dr Bagchi has given a 
masterly summary of the extensive cultural 
relations of India and China. Dr Bagchi had the 
unique ooportum y of studying the original Chm&e 
texts with Great French Sinologists like Pint 
Sylvain Levi, Prof Pelliot and others. Conse- 
quently his presentation of the propagation, of 
Buddhism and Indian culture in the rar East 
is the result of a critical and exhaustive analysis 
of the original Chinese sources which ho m the 
first Indian to handle. He brings out with a rare 
clarity and conviction how the cultural cona 
boration of India and China was an ovent ox 
extraordinary importance in the history ot Asia. 
We are thankful to Dr Bagchi for reminding U3 
of thi3 great histone truth and strongly re- 
commend the book to the public. 

Indian Culture ln Java and Sumatra Bv 
Dr Bijanrat Chattcrjee D Litt (Punjab), Pa-U 
(London) Greater India Society Bulletin no 3 

Dr Chatterjee has specialised in the history of 
Hindu cultural colonisation in Indo-China ana 
Indonesia. He gives here a much needed summary 
of the history of the Hindu colonies of Java .and 
Sumatra, which were ignored by Indian scholars 
on account of tlieir unfamiliarity with the Dutcn 
language in which the principal studies are 
wntten Dr Chatterjee has done .a great service 
to ns by giving in a simple yet attractive Eogiisn 
style the results of the researches of the Dutcn 
and the French scholars in that domain His 
Chapter on the Javanese and Malayan Rimayana 
is of enthralling interest Indian readeis worna 
get much pleasure and profit by reading this 
essay The Bulletin would be had by ordering 
to the Greater India Society’s Ofhce 91, upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta 

Nirvana Bj Bai Bahadur Q C Ghose, CIB 
Darsanasastn Published by A S Ghosh LsQr H 
140 2 Upper Ciacular Itoad Calcutta 

Rai Bahadur G C Ghose is well known to the 
public of Bengal through his munificent gifts to 
the cause of higher education and social service 
lie is a leader of the Indian Christian Community 
His metrical muaings on J\i rvana bear a sinking 
testimony to the fact that the soul of an Indian 
Christian is sensitive to all the deeper spiritual 
realisations of India. In every line we feel the 
profound sincerity and directness of a religious 
mind 

The Light which is lightened 

by the Super Light 
The eye is opened which is 
the third 

The life which is unified 

with the Brahinic 
As a water drop with the ocean 
That which is m words 
, unspeakable— 

The burying of the belt 
is Nirvana ’ 

Through the various scriptures of different ages 
the author glides on to the religion of spiritual 
synthesis beyond dogma and creed— 
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That which is the end 
ot Saints 

The supreme ecstasy- of their 
hearts 


Here he takes his stan 1 os the eternal and 
unshakable foundation of Peace and Harmonv 
towards which Humanity is ever striving through 
centuries of trials and tribulations We recommend 
the book to all serious students of spiritual 
progress. „ ,, 

K. N 


■T\rv\ Jatakas. Boot as English translation of 
Book I canto I of Heiuctanijra s Trisha shit 
SAlAKATURtSHACAnmU TRANSLATED b)J Prof 
Amuluacharan Vtdyabhusana and Revised ana 
Fdited tcith notes and mlrductions By Prof 
Bxnarsi Das Jain 31 A Published by the Punjab 
Sanskrit Book Depot Lahore Price Rs 4 only 
The Buddhist Jataka stones have now become 
well known to the scholars through the efforts of 
Fansbol and Rhys Davids But the Jama Jatakas 
have not yet gamed as much publicity We there- 
fore welcome the Jama Jatakas published by the 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot of Lahore. The 
present work is a translation of the first canto of 
Book (Par van! I of Hemachandra a Trtsahaslisalaka 
purusacanlra. It contains the history of eixty three 
heroes— both mythological and h stoncal— of the 
Tama rel gion Thero is some difference between a 
Buddhist and a Jama Jataka. In a Buddhist Jataka. 
the future Buddha is always represented m a 
benevolent character but in a Jaina Jataka or 
Purvabbava the life of the future Jma is often 
depicted in dark colour Iu vanous scalptures we 
get the representations of the Baddhist Jatakas 
but unfortunately no sculptural representations of 
the Jama Jatakas have as yet been discovered In 
an able introduction Prof Banarsi Das Jam 
discusses various topics relating to the text and 
gives a shoit bngraphical sketch of the poet 
Hemachandra. The book is an addition to the 
Jama literature One only wishes that the trans- 
lator would undertake the complete translation of 
the Jama Jatakas and thus render them accessible 
to the general public. The book doe.s credit to 
'loti Lai Banarsi D33 who are rendering good 
service by their Panjab Oriental Senes of books 
P B. 


Arctic Swallows By Suami Sri Ananda 
A chary a Qaun*ankar Published by the Brahmakul 
Qaumankar Math, Scandinavia 

The Swam))) Sn Ananda Acharya Gaunsankar 
author of these imaginative swallow flights from the 
east to the went and back again whoso sturdy 
figure on his horse Balkan both prefaces the verses 
and closes them and to whom are stnctly secured 
"all nght3 especially that of translation is today 
known mostly to anthologists These aenal fancies 
from the land of the Midnight sun will it may be 
hoped contnbute towards h s popularity among 
the reading publ c. The Swamiji is prolific in 
imagination and the list of his works appended 
to the book at its close is impressive enough 
vaned in topic and published from Norway and 
Sweden London and hew \ork dating from the 
tear 1013 till today The long senca of errata 
is a little d 'quieting though But when we take 
courage in both hands and dip into it we may be 


assured of finds that will satisfy onr sense of 
poetry The authors use of words like Saji 
yuntuni Goun guru Barsa etc is an attempt to 
impart a straDge and exotic air to his performance 
but striking touches of originality are not wholly 
absent e.g speaking of Rameswar Setubandha, 
says tbeixiet 

It is the bridge of love twixt me and Bharat 
ever expanding as far and far I wander towards 
the northern pole 

Again a little girl smiling at swallows flying 
round her head reminds him that there is a 
thread of love between earth goers and sky goers. ’ 
A forest of blossoming Kadamba is likened to 
happy life gazmg at paradise in the beyond. 
But it is difficult to find the chain which links 
or holds the quatrains together from end to end 
now he is speaking of the all soul now of his 
mother s prayer in his days of infancy In one 
place, he praises the deer feeding the tiger for 
its act of self-offering ' (page 73) Writing on 
metamorphosis cataclysm crematorium our 

unmtuited self the energeut many mirrored 
forth by the one absolute Lie ’ and the bee- 
minted moment, he could not be expected to 
keep his verses always to the level of poetry 
There are many commonplace lines 

Winter rouses reflection and consolidates 
friendship Marking the contrast in the Sono as 
at the source and at Den he muses— why do 
things so gentle at birth become bo violent in 
youth ? Sentences like— 

Life is like an autumn cloud speeding to what 
unknown sky ? will hardly pass the punty test. 

All things oonstdered the book is inviting 
because of its excellent and unconventional get up 
(excluding the numerous errors in printing scattered 
throughout with a generous band) its eastern 
way of putting things its occasional gleam of 
true poetio glow —and the writer 13 a personality 
well calculated to arouse interest 

X 

Ay outline of the History of Sanskrit 
Literature By Dr T Chaudhury M^A , Pli D 
A I C (Chakraiarity Chatltr)re <& Co Ltd 
15 College Square Chlculta) Priced at Rs 1 8 
Undian) and 3s 6d {Foreign) fourth edition 

It is a book of about two hundred pages and 
within this small compass the author has attempted 
to give a brief outline of the typical phases of 
the history of Sanskrit Literature dealing with 
the literature of the Vedc period and that of the 
pasl—Vedic period technically called the Sanskrit 
period, the mutoal influence between India, the 
West and the East, the condition of the Society 
manners and customs as can be generally gathered 
from the internal evidence of the Literature. Dr 
Chandhury is under no delus o n and points oat 
tpage— 57) the Mobile condition 0 f the ancient 
Hindu Society which became gradually obsolete 
with the preponderating influence of more and 
more cps'e— stagnation or was, purposely ignored 
in the later Brahmaiucal times.' He has differed 
from Western authors in some minor resDects 
not without reason The author s orticism 
and pointed The language of the book is nlpasant 
to read and the took is nicely nnntod^rS 
nP is goal Although the book 13 meant for 
students of Indian Umversitiea and Colleges, we 
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think tliat (lie suljccts under Chapter XV mi^ht 
he more generously treated. ^ ^ 


HINDI 

Buiam— R iwyArtR By Mr Tagannath Das 
Bainahar ,BA Pubh&hcdby the Qanoa Pish! mala 
Office I ucknow ISlh edition, J92G Pj> AAAJ/+ 
296+46 Price Us 5 

We it once recognise thi3 work as a land mirk 
of literary scholarship m modern Hindi. The 
haUat ot Bihandas, the best writer ot love poems 
in Hindi is here edited perhaps for tho first time 
with all the care labour and accuracy which it 
deserves The Bihan literature in Hindi is 
not insignificant, as according to tho Hindi 
Naiaratna, no less than 2o writers have written 
on it both in prose and verse But this edition 
which is the result of the author’a lahour for over 
a quarter of a century has supplied tho critical 
apparatus for the study ot the master Of the six 
l\LSS of the text five are laid under contribution 
The oldest manuscript which 13 in the Durbar 
Library of Jaipur has been tackled for the first 
time The number of dohas recognised to be of 
the poet is 713 In an appendix there is a list 
of 143 doJias which are attributed to the poet. 
As in the text so in his explanation the editor 
ciiiTe’U with the other writers and gives his reasons 
We await with anxiety for the Introduction which 
the editor promises to publish in another volume 
The portraits of Biharidas and Mirza Raja Jayashab 
commonly known as Maharaja Jaystngh which ate 
reproduced in colours were brought from Jaipur 
where the poet and his patron lived. 

This work forms the first volume of a contem 
plated series on tho old masters of Hindi literature 
Judging from the merits of the volume under 
review the editor and publishers will thus not only 
do honour to the masters but also to themselves 


Khandclar Law Pimtutg Press, Poona City Pages 
J40 Price lis since 

That tho knowlcgo of laws and regulations of 
the country’ is indisponsallo to overy resident, 
whether a citizen or a villager in these days is a 
truism which nobody will question The varied 
transactions, monetary and others a3 well as the 
frequent harassments to which peaceful citizens 
are subjected by tho littlo i,ods armed with au 
mmistrativo powers makes it incumbent oa every 
persons to have at least a superficial knowledge of 
the laws which govern his vvoildly affairs open 
knowledge can bo easily gamed by a perusal of 
this book, which gives in a small compass tho 
gist of principal sections of over forty Acts and 
laws such as tho Hindu Law Mahomcdan Law 
tho I P Cmlc Transfer of Property Act, Land 
Revenue Code the Municipal Act tho Police Act 
etc As a book o f ready reference tho value ot 
the publication cannot be exaggerated. 

Jeemah Uasaxax Suastraqr a Tucvtise ov Bio 
Chemistry (Tvv elye Tissue Remedies) By Dr 
V M Kulhami HMD Publishers— Messrs Hoy 
and Co Pages 168+36 Price Os Two 

Of tho various pathies’ or schools of medicines 
prevalent in India at present that of the Twelve 
Tissue Remedies is ono which deserves to ue 
popular owing to the cheapness lnrmlcssness and 
efficaciousness of the drugs as well as the facility 
with which o proper remedy can be found nv 
reference to the books on the subject Tho book 
under notice is written with care, and the present 
reviewer can testify from personal experience to 
the usefulness of tho boot as w ell as the remedies 
suggested therein for several diseases Some w 
pages are devoted at tlio end to the enumeration oi 
Homeopathic medicines and the complaints they 
remove The book will prove highly usetui 
in every family as a book of refeienco in l>io- 
Ckemio treatment 

Y G Atxe 


Saciihra Hixni Maitat-iiahat —Part I Published 
by The Indian Press Ltd Allahabad Pp 1Q4 
Price Be. 14 

The Hindi knowmg public are indebted to the 
publishers for this nicely got up and profusely 
illustrated translation of the Mahabharata from the 
Original Sanskrit. The style is 6imple and charming 
There are five coloured plates besides a number of 
pictures m black and white This publication u up 
to the standard of the Indian Press Ltd It should 
be treasured in every household for instruction and 
enjoyment 

Rasies Basu 


MARATHI 


GUJARATI 

We have received the following booklets from 
the Vidyadlukan Baroda State — 1 Story of 
Poets 2 England s Surmwa 3 Water, 4 
Heat 5 Thrift G Atjrangzee tin Hindi) and 
7 CitAuiAVARTi Asiiosa. They belong to the 
Sayan Bal Jnanmila, and are printed and published 
at Baroda and priced Rs Q 6-0 uniformly The 
majority are translations but they all bring out 
the subject very well though in places very 
difficult words occur as in the booklet on Ashoka 
Juvenile students by themselves would find it 
difficult to grasp ideas conveyed by such words 
and hence the help of teachers cannot be dis- 
pensed with il that is the object of publishing tho 
senes 


lIlUnATACHE Ik>L OH WORDS IROM. TilU HeapJ 
By S B Pat of Bclgaum Pages 112 Price Pe. 1 
moral decline of Tndiai 
villages 13 described in this book. The style is 
verbose and huffily figurative 

o on 8 ow» Lawyer B> 

S h Damle, B-A jLL B. PulUshcr-D 0 


Bodjiax Second Beau By Chhaganlal Thdkar 
Das Modi RA printed at the Surat Chiu Press 
Surat Thiel card boaid Pp 16 unpriced ( 1926) 
In tins small pamphlet Mr Chhaganlal has 
garnered a number of happy pieces of advice on 
behaviour of men and women m the world They 
are very valuable 3nd if followed are sure to result 
m benefit to all and sundry 
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Rasayav Bj Jlxmndfol Gvdkartol ifojt VJ 
printed al tl c llanhar Press Surat Pp Mb Cloth 
bound iVjcfi lie 1 12 0 U320b 

I imp salt, pearl mereury tal sold, silver, 
copper and manv such other articles have their 
medicinal iu^3 Tlieir different preparations were 
Icing used extensively in old times and even now 
are not oat of use. An interesting and scientific 
exposition ot tbo pnx esses of their preparation 
and uso is to bo found in this book which will 
repay perusal. 

3 CanvY Co-ortmATvu Bavks 2 TUmclno By 
V C Jadai 1LA Managing Director Surat 
Peoples Co-v] era in* Bank 11021 " ) 

Thu>o two small pamphlets mark a departure 


in tho history of Co-opcrativo work in Gujarat 
Tho Co-ojvratiio Moil mint is making rapid 
progress m Gujarat thanks to tlio orgaoiriog 
capacity of men like Dow an Bahadur A. U Malji 
Mr Jauav is also a distinct organiser and as such 
having felt tho want of looks in Gujarati 
on tho subject in order to facilitate tho dissemina- 
tion of tho knowledge tboreof 1 o ha3 produced 
these two pamphlets which give comilcto m 
formation in simple language both about theso 
Hanks and tho banking system observed there. 
Thev are priced moderately 0-4-0 each 

Wo have received copies ol a weekly Called Be 
Giudi Moj or Indian Tit Bits. Wo do not review 
Weeklies „ r t 

a M. J 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[Thu section is mte vied for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact clearly moncous new* 
WUmrprannMM « etc in Iks original contnljutwms and editorials mihlvJt&i 1 1 this Review or 1 1 
other jxtfxrs ent cuing it As various opinio u may rcasonabl j be held on the same subject this section 
is not meant for the ainng of such differences of opinion. As owing to the In vlncss of our uumtrotts 
contributors we are al cays hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 
brief and to sec that whatever thej write u strictly to the point Oe wrallj no criticism of reviews and notices 
of books is published Writer* are requested not to exceed the limit of file hundicd words —Lditor 
The J lodtrn Renew J 


Hungarian Peasants 

In a went number of the Sfolcm Review 
it was staled 1 y a correspondent that tho peasants 
in Hungary under tho pr^ent regime have teen 
reduced to a coalition of alject debasement 
bordering on serfdom inasmuch as when they 
see a landlord they go down on their knees and 
prostrate themselves before him and kiss the track 
of n s motor car 

Having lived in Hungary for eight years pre- 
vious to the Great War during it and after from 
J912 to I Do), and having witnessed the great 
changes which swept over the country during tho 
war ana subsequent revolutions and anti revoln 
tions I am in a position to refuto tho utterly 
absurd and baseless statement of yoir corres 
pondent who cither docs cot know tho Hungarians 
or be ong3 to some cl qae inimical to tho country 

1 shall not io this brief communication touch on 
tho details of the changes and attitudes of tho 
different communities but can tell you from 
personal know lelge that tho Hungarian peasant 
who is a most dignified and self respecting person 
j roud and withal polite like a bom gentlemen is 
incapable of ertng ng to anybody or Ichaung in an 
abject fashion Ho camo to tho country as a 
conqueror with the Hungarian leaders a thousand 
years ago from Asia, and even during tl a ago of 
serfdom in Europe was a free man under his own 
ruler and shook off all vestiges of alien serfdom 
after the Revolution of 184S. 

Daring the four months of Bolshevistic reg me 
he stood opposed to tho Soviet in Hungary and it 
is incredible that since tha re-establishment of tho 


present regime which ho supported, lio should 
have been reduced to 6UtU abject degradation a* 
jour correspondent describes And this in tho 
faco of tbo fact tliat under tho Present Parliamentary 
Constitution w h ch Admiral Horthy protects as a 
Governor i gainst Communism tho leasant now 
more than ever forms ono of tho main supports of 
tho Government with his agricultural party I 
nover saw or heard of any degradation of the 
Hungarian peasant, who is now more prosperous 
than over— which cannot t o said of tha city work 
man— since the Great War and ita economic 
changes for the conquered people especially The 
peasant gets more for his products than boforo 
and lives as simply aa ever and is thus becoming 
t richer— and ho was never poor in Hungarj Al 
though I left Hungary about six years ago when 
tho present regime was well established friends 
have kopt mo well informed about tho stato of 
things there and recently I have learnt from 
fnends who came to India that there has been no 
change for the worse Eofaras tho peasants ore 
concerned I am told that not long ago an h ngtish 
traveller in Hungary was perplexed to find a 
peasant who came to lua rescue after an accident 
to his motor-car behaving just like a well manner 
ed and d goihed gentleman courteous anl polite 
and withal proud and self rest ecting as if ho dul 
not belong to a boorish or unrefined class to which 
the peasants and w orkmen belong even m civilised 
Europe ana America. JIo could hardly believe 
that hw host was after all a peasant and a 
villager 

I ran assure you that your informant is either 
misinformed or has some object in misrepresenting 
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Was Ashoka a Buddhist ? 

Pro!. B "M Barua subjects the opinion o! 
the Rev H Heras S J that Ashoka was 
not a Buddhist but a Hindu, to critical 
examination in The Mahcibodhi and come3 
to the conclusion 


as Saddhamma, nor interested himself to mike 
it lone endure and ventured to recommend the 
selections made by him out of the Buddhist scrip 
tures for the constant study among the Buddhists 
9 Asoka honoured all the sects with various 
kinds of honours in ’he senso that he showed 
various kinds of favours to them. If he had totera 
ted the different faith and impartially protected 
the law, he did so as a wise Indian monarch 


Asoha was a roan a member of Hindu society 
an Indian king and above all a Buddhist Ills 
inscriptions themselves is I have sought to show 
contain evidences proving his Buddhist faith Iheso 
evidences may now be summed up as follows - 

1 Asoka went on pilgrimage to Lumbmi and 
worshipped there because as bo knew it was the 
village where the Buddha Sakyamum was deli 
vered A Brahramical Hindu is never known to 
hive pone on pilgrimage to Lumbmi because it 19 
the birth place of Gautama Buddha 

2 AsoVa undertook a pilgrimage to Nig&h 
Sagar on the road to Nepal for the consecration of 
the Stupa of the Buddha Konagaraana enlarged by 
him five years back 

3 If Asoka had been a supporter or the Bud 
dhist sect founded by Devadatta he would have 
gone to the Stupa of a previous Buddha such as 
Konagamana and avoided going to I umbmi the 
birthplace of Gautama Sakyamum the Buddha 
whose name was ex hijpothesv repugnant to a fol 
lower of Devadatta 

4. Asoka bestowed certain cave-dwellings upon 
the Ajivikas But there is no evidence to show 
that he formally consecrated them In ihe votive 
inscriptions Asoki has referred to the donee simply 
as Apvikas without such honorific prefix a3 
Bhadanta while in the votive inscriptions of Dasa 
ratha, the grandson aDU successor of Asoka they 
are invariably honouied with such a prefix 

5 Asoka s statement that fora little over two 
and a-half yeare he remained a vpasala and 
subsequently became associated with the Bhddhist 
bangha, is clear enough to indicato that ho embra- 
ced the doctrines of Gautama If it be not taken to 
imply his change of faith in favour of Buddhism 
the successive periods of time during which he 
remained a vpasala and became asso lated wjth 
the Sanaha are rendered unmeaning 

G Tho hirst Minor Bock Edict which is an 
instance of Dhanunasavana greatly emphasises the 
Buddhist cardinal principle of Parakrama or Apm 
mada 

7 Asoka m his Bhabru Fdict assures the mem 
bers of the Buddhist Brethren of his deep and 
extensive faith m the Bnddlust Triad which ho 
could not have done if he were not a Buddhist 

8 In the same Bhabru Edict Asoaa has been 
Mncemed to recommend seven texts selected out 
o! the Buddhist scriptures then known to him for 
UK,i,'ii?^ nt ii tndy , and rotation by the Bhikkhns 
Unikkhouis Upasakas and Upasihas of the Buddhist 

.and that with a view to making tho 

Budfllnstli li.i ndt t r vT ^ ho had been ft non 
Buddhist. he would not have referred to Buddhism 


A Suggestion for Muhammadans 

Tho editor 0 ! Die Vcdtc Magazine writes 
with reference to tho Muslim agitation to 
secure punishment for attacks on their pro- 
phet 

It were far better to trust in the morals of tho 
Prophet himself than in any uproar which tho 
Muslims could raise against attacks on his 1110 
For the former alone can 6tand tho onset of time, 
while tho latter ts invariably found to bo only a 
flimsy safeguard, 

History is bound to sit in judgment on makers 
of history of whom Muhammad was surely one. 
Instead of strangling tho voice even of lits enemies 
let all have their say on the subject The present 
is an age of liberty Sometimes adverse criticism 
even if malicious has been found to pavo tho way 
to ultimate adoration 

It appears the faith of the JIusalman in the 
intrinsic greatness of the Prophet is not deep 
enough or else the intellectual level that the 
Islamic community has yet reached is miserably 
low The insensate campaign they hive launched 
against both the Hindu community and the Punjab 
judiciary is doing the cause of Muhammad a 
distinct disservice. The book which they ore 
denouncing has been read and re-read throughout 
the province in the course of [the lengthy trial of 
M. Raj pal in court. And now that the Muhammadan 
row against it is growing louder and louder 
attention oven of persons indifferent to religion 
13 being drawn to it, and men of non partisan 
mentality are getting confirmed lm the belief that 
Muhammadan intellect mnst have found itself 
incapable of answering the atfacl s of non Muslims 
in open polemics so as to have taken recourse to 
uproarious protests and frantic appeals to the 
Goveinmtnt 


German Trade and Shipping in Asia 


Mr St Nihal Singh has contributed an 
article to Welfare to show how tho Germans 
arc gradually recovering their Asiatic trade 
with amazing rapidity and success. Hero are 
some extracts 


svhai Business nan those intensely patriotic 
Bntons on board a Ucrraan Bhip ? Why were they 
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not travelling on a British steamer ’ Surely 
there were ships flying the Lmon Jack going from 
the Far Eastern to European ports of call They, 
however would have had to pay more had they 
travelled by a British instead of a German liner 
Even the lap’ mail coats more ’ said a lady 
of British extraction while discussing this matter 
with me. Another passenger— also an Anglo- 
Saxon— had calculated that if he had taken a 
British boat from Shanghai to Genoa instead of 
this t would have cost him nearly £20 more. 
Quite a consideration, especially when a man 
is travelling with hts wife and two or three 
kiddies ” was his comment- 

In the chase for economy sight is soon lost 
of patriotism though patriotism bobs up in talk 
cow and again Inasmuch as Britons permit 
practical considerations to oat weigh the patriotic 
impulses I am not a bit surprised at their procli 
vity to ascribe an action taken by members of 
another nationality to anything but a patriotic 
motive 

The Germans are winning back their trade 
because they possess many sterling qualities 
They are both intelligent and industrious Despite 
all Ubel3 upon their character they give remark 
ably good value for the money They do not 
above all, become easily discouraged but persist 
in using every resource at their command until 
success crowns their efforts 

The Derffltnger serves as a good example to 
illustrate the individual and national trait3 that 
are enabling Germany by degrees to overcome 
the handicap imposed upon her people by the 
war The economy of labour with which efficiency 
was secured was really remarkable 

The steward who looked after my cabin cleaned 
it and also several other cabins near by He 
helped, besides to wash the windows and polish 
ihe brass. He awaited at table each meal time. 
The man who made my bath ready every morning 
went to the printing office when all the baths 
were over and set np the type, printed the menus 
for the day and the news bulletins received by 
wireless and at meal time waited on table So far 
as I could discover none of the stewards performed 
just one function but had other jobs to which 
he must apply himself when one was finished 
There were only two stewardesses for the whole 
ship— one for the hrst and the other for the second 
class They had to prepare the baths for all the 
women and the children passengers clean the 
bath rooms and lavatories even to the extent of 
scrubbing the floors and attend to any ladies who 
might be suffering from sea-sickness or other 
ailments. 

I never saw such economy of labour on any 
British ship by which I travelled. The owners 
of such stcamera usually resort to a different 
expedient in cider to cut down the running ex- 
penses They employ Indians or Chinese at 
ridiculously low wases instead of paying the 
union scale to their own countrymen, who would 
as w ell, refuse to work beyond the union hours 
On the Dcrflmger the entire crew was German 
with the exception of the six Chinese employed to 
do laundry work. 

Despite the economy of labour the service was 
quite good— certainly no worse than that I have 
had from British stewards on the Atlantic and 
elsewhere. The cabin was always cleaned, the 
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beds made and the washstand attended to by the 
time the officers made their tour of inspection 
daily, round about eleven o'clock in the morning 


Bengal Villages and revival of 
Cottage Industries 
Mr Haradayal Nag writes in Welfare 

Every one irrespective of sex and ago has to 
pay some money in purchasing Lancashire cloth 
which may be fairly termed as tax Even a poor 
family consisting of say five members mus f pay 
at least fifty rupees a year this it can hardly 
do without borrowing because it can hardly save 
any money for such a purpose The destruction 
of cottage industries has thrown the bulk of 
village labour out of employment There is no 
profitable use of this unemployed labour The 
village people fully understand these difficulties 
but they do not know how to get out of them 
Bo thing but economic reconstruction of our 
villages can save them, from their imminent eco- 
nomic ruin and such economic reconstruction 
must be based on the regeneration of our cottage 
industries For such a purpose our village people 
are badly in need of intellectual strength and 
organising capacity It is urged on behalf of the 
supporters of British Imperialism in India that 
cottage industries do not pay and cannot compete 
with the machine industries Cottage industries 
may or may not bring riches to the villages but 
they are sure to provide the impoverished 
villagers with sufficient food and clothing which 
they are so badly in need of. The question of 
competition does not arise when one who has not 
money to buy cheap foreign goods, has to provide 
himself with the bare necessaries of life Under 
the existing circumstances nothing but revival 
of cottage industries can save them from the 
all devouring jaws of foreign exploitation This 
should be brought home to the people of our dying 
villages by our selfless intellectuals and sacrificing 
patriots 


Pamm’s Excellence as a Grammarian 

ProL I J S Taraporewala writes in 
The Calcutta Review 

Panmi avoids the confusion naturally caused 
m the Western sjatem of grammar We, who 
have learnt according to the Western system, 
have an idea that there is some inherent power in 
the concept itself in other words that there is a 
sort of sdbda sakt », which determines the part 
of speech 1 This confusion arises, as we nave 
seen because the compilers of grammars in the 
West have had no special terminology of their 
own but have borrowed it from the science of 
thought In fact, until quite recently, there had 
been practically no investigation of grammar qua 
grammar in the West Patum on the other hand, 
keeps the science of thought strictly apart and 
coniines himself solely to the analysis of the 
language. Ann m the course of his investigations 
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students Students get up early in the mom vk 
and alter finishing tneir morniDg rites sit medi 
tate lor 15 minutes like young litshis After their 
individual meditation they all gather together in 
a circle and sing a hymn from the Lpantslads 
This is again performed m the evening after 
sunset Every Wednesday being a holiday all 
the students and teachers attend the semen m the 
mai dir Rabindranath himself 'when he is not 
absent from the Aslram conducts the sermon 
All the inmates anxiously wait for Wednesday to 
hear Rabindranath revealing the depths of many 
problems of the world m his pecul arly fluent and 
poetic lacgauge Those who have not heard him 
speaking cannot have any idea of how he delivers 
his sermons. That one hour of Wednesday in the 
r landir will he the happiest and noblest hour in 
the whole week and they leave the mand r feeling 
that they have learnt something tangible Every 
day before they begin their class- work they have 
Baitalik. a religious song from Gitanjali or some 
other book sung in a chorus and another song 
before they go to bed after their daily routine 
Thus religious instruction is imparted to the 
students. 

The recent Great War had horrified Rabindra- 
nath a great deal He had seen how every country 
m tho West had fallen a victim to the henious 
comes of war which are with great pride per 
formed in the name of patriotism and nationalism 
Ho also had found out how detrimental the spirit 
wa3 to the establ shment of world peace This 
demon o! false patriotism and aggressive nationa 
1 sm had not allow ed him to rest in peace and he 


the as! rant more than their homes Specific 
arrangements are made for panting and music 
and this is the most successful! department in 
Santiniketan This forms the pivot of the con 
jenial atmosphere of the place which is at the 
some time artistic poetic and musical yet very 
simple 


Students leave Santiniketan reluctantly as the 
social functions are so varying and interesting 
Every day there will be some entertainment 
or other literary assoc ations recitation com 
petitions, picnics feasts musical entertainments 
enacting dramas and so many ohter varieties of 
activities which keep the inmates ever active and 
cheerful Poet Rabindranath himself very maty 
times takes part in these functions specially in 
musical entertainments and dramas 

Santiniketan students are known as very good 
sportsmen in Calcutta and other moffussds toot 
ball hockey cricket and tenni3 are their lavourite 
games and they will be winning trophies every 
year Very manv students do exercise regularly 
both in the morning and evening and they are 
expert boxers wrestlers and fencers There are 
well trained volunteers who go and render their 
services m all b g gatherings m the vicinity 

We have expressed our difficulty in undertaking 
th s great task of writing this article about our 
alma winter and we hepe that this bnef survey 
will give an idea of Santin ketan its ideals and 
ctivities to the reader^. 


the problem deeply and had come to the conclus on 
that unless these countries are tied with silken 
cords of cultural unity world peace could not be 
established He thought that an exchange of the 
knowledge of different cultures would make the 
people understand each other thoroughly by which 
there would be an end to these wars 

With this idea m his mind, he founded the 
vishva Bharati or international University, at 
Santiniketan in 1921 to provide a centre where 
scholars from East and W est could gather together 
and exchange their thoughts. Scholar* from 
France Germany Italy horway China Tibet 
Russia and other countries have already responded 
to the bugle call of Yishva-Bharati 

There are no class rooms or lecture-halls at 
Santroikelan Classes aro held in the open a r 
under the green shade trees and in the verandas 
ot dormitories during rams. Class work is 
conducted from 7 to 10-30 m the morning and 
from 2 to 4-30 m the after noon Only W ednesday 
full moon and new moon days are observed as 
holidays. There is regular arrangement for teach 
ing from infant standard to B. A and also there is 
the V idyabhavan department where students are 
given facilities m Indology philosophy and com 
parative philology etc. There art both, boys and girls 
in all claves and special arrangements are made 
for lodging and boarding for the girls. The smalt hoys 
and girls have their own spec aJ departments and 
they are kept under direct supervision of expert 
educationalists. They have their own library 
association came, poultry gardening masonary etc. 
and are the oljects of envy for all the inmates of 
the ashram, not excluding even the founder They 
live in perfect happiness and cLeerfulnes and love 


The Staff of Veterinary Colleges 


The editor of The Indian Veterinary 
Journal says 


A lecturer on Ra 120 or even less is a common 
s ght m some of the Veterinary colleges* Is it 
not necessary that a certain amount of d gmty or 
shall we say sanctity should be attached to the 
post o£ a lecturer? If the Veterinary Advisers 
themselves can submit to the present state of 
treatmg their lecturers as such cheap men who 
else would regard them (the lecturers) as men 
worthy to train the future V eter nary Sargeons of 
thi3 land * How will the Alumni of such colleges 
be valued in the world? Cheapness is generally 
associated with bad labour But it is unfair to 
suggest that the present tnenrab ents are in any 
way lacking to justify the confidence placed in 
them Our contention is that by ment and tho 
re«ponsib e nature of the work alone if by nothing 
else they deserve to be raised to the Provincial 
gazetted rank- Prudence, necessity and profess onal 
dignity all point m the same direction How many 
Veterinary Advisers have moved in this matter % 
Every prov nee must have its own centre for 
production of Sera. The v necessity for this is being 
felt more and more every day \\ bat aggressive 
proposals have been placed before the Local 
Governments by their respective Veterinary 
Advisers? Will the Government dare to oppose 
sacha measure ■> We hope not Only we fear 
the matter is not pressed upon them as n on fe ht 


ve scheme of the extension af 
\rnrai area3 should be ™ 
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he has fully understood the nature of the language 
he is analysing he has grasped firmly the tact 
that the sentence is the unit ot language and he 
has therefore laid down that the grammatical 
worth of a word (in Sanskrit) is not dependent 
upon the concept embodied in it but is to be 
determined by the ending which lias been added 
to it 


Hinduism and Proselytisation 

Professor Dr Straihlnmar Chatterjee 

writes in the Hindu Mission Bulletin 

One of the most noteworthy epigranhical 
documents of ancient India is the Besnagar Pillar 
InscnntioD in Gwalior state It is in early 
Prakrit and in ancient Bralimi characters of the 
second ot third century B C and is inscribed 
on a stone column which had the figure of Garuda. 
the divine bird vehicle of Vishnu on the too 
The inscription records that this pillar this 
Garuda-dhvaja of Vasndeva, the God of the 
Gods {Decade -asa Yasudeva^a Garudadhvoje) was 
set up by a Greek named Heliodoros the son of 
Dion who was the ambassador (Dnta) from a 
Greek king of the Northwestern Frontier of 
India named Antialkidas to the court of a Hindu 
King Kasinutra Bhacabhadra. Heliodoros called 
himself a Bhagavata. that is a follower of Vishnu 
a Vaishnava. 

This inscription is an incontrovertible evidence 

IjT 01 Hindu { l e Brahmanical as opposed 
to iiaauh sts Jama and other heterodox non 
Brahmanical form of Hinduism) proselyt sation of 
fore ga Mlechha p a oples m times before 

Christ 

Other evidence is not lacking The Sahas the 
rarthians and other foreign tnbes like the Greeks 
were completely Hindmsed and in most cases 
they were accepted as Kshatnyas in the Orthodox 
liinau community In two or three generations 
non Indian names 1 ke Zamotika Damazada 
Kamshka Huvishka Mihiragnla etc. give dace to 
Jayaoaraan Hudradaman. Vasndeva and other 
bansknt names showing their Hmduisation 
ijarge Indian communities which are now regarded 
v Orthodox and Hindu have Keen shown 
?? p n ls !°7^ nS to be , foreign and non Hindu origin 
r n ce 5 t . oentnne^, the Ahoms of Assam 
50 J*b e d to i tlie Siamese, have become 
^nH^ te lv, H V nduiS6d , names llke Su ka pha and 
Pba for instance are given up for 
Visvesvara Sinha and Gadadhara Smha 
o,X J^, rei °V f °J?S mal non H nd is to orthodox 
the authority of the Brahmms 
th^ eT 4 nt , ln fbe History of 

Pflrlv t!wL R eop!e ; The History of India in the 
In cultural side is the H story 
ri Hi 0 du orpn sation and Hindu 

philosophical ideals from the Punjab 
and the upper Ganges vallv fthe t™ 


the Nagas, the Magars and Gurungs tho Gonds 
and others , , 

Orthodox Hinduism m the ancient days when 
it had not lost its vitality overflowed sponteneously 
the natural boundaries of India and was carr ed to 
the outlying lands— tc Burma (Suvirnabhumi) 
to Siam (Dvaraviti) to Camt>odia (hamboja) to 
Cochin China (Champa) to Malaya (Kataha) to 
Sumatra (Snvijaya) to Java (Javadvipa) to Bah 
to Borneo (Barluna) Tho onginal peoples were 
converted to orthodox Brahmanical Hinuiism 
with Brahman priests from India and vedic 
sacrifices and this wo know from Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions found it those land later Buddhism followed 


suit. Even at the present Hay the people of. Bab 
retain their Hindu religion w ith tho Hindu 


Gods 


forced KmmSa *«®wSnS| “ through ^the^ate 
SS2 oAmf"J vorld ° t f ideas among the 'rude 

?n clfoU tbe B w du T d 


ntual of worship and philosophy and even the 
Hindu caste system Brahmanical Hindu Gods 
and Godesses like Yama, Indra, hubera Sarasvati 
etc are even to-day worshipped and honoured in 
JapaD Hinduism spread as a cultural force no 
doubt but its ethical and philosophical doctrines 
brought about no less a civilising and humanising 
influence on the outlook of the peoples (whether in 
India) who adopted it, spread along the path of 
of peace only there is no evidence anywhere to 
suggest that it followed the path of the sword 


Santmiketan 

Mr B G Reddy writes m The Volun 
teer 

Rabindranath has a religious temparament from 
the very beginning which we can trace in his 
earlier poems He is very well versed in Hindu 
scriptures, and he is second to none in his great 
admiration for Vedic India. Nevertheless he never 
failed to discern the degeneration of Modern India, 
from his Himalayan summits of learning ana 
wisdom He found that the clear stream of reason 
instead of fertilising the minds of people, has lost 
its wav into the dreary desert sands and dread 
habits. And m founding his small ashram at 
Santmiketan he had laid the foundation stone for 
a big aqueduct to make the stream take its course 
through its former channels 

The second intention of the founder was to 
give perfect freedom of thought to his students 
He himself was a great lover of that liberty and 
tasted its delicious fruits even in his nonage. He 
wanted to give the same liberty be enjoyed to his 
pupils and allow them to have their own course 
of study thus giving them scope for a full 
expression of their thought and creative power 
In other institutions w hen a boy is found to possess 
different taste and capability his teachers will 
take parheu ar care to check and curb them so 
that he may not fail in his history cr geography 
examination The result will naturally be a d s 
pleasure towards any sort of learning In 
Santmiketan the students are saved from such 


Students have their own elected captains who 
look after their discipline The teachers- have 
practically nothing to do with their general conduct. 
Any misbehaviour of any atuden* will bo con 
by the Panchayat or the committee of the 
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students Students get up early in the morning 
and alter finishing their morning ntes, sit roedi 
tate tor 15 minutes like young Jitshis After their 
individual meditation they all gather together in 
a circle and sing a hymn from the Lpantshads 
This is again performed in the evening after 
sunset Every Wednesday being a holiday all 
the students and teachers attend the sermon in the 
manrfir Rabindranath himself when he js not 
absent ’rom the Ashram conducts the sermon 
All the inmates anxiously wait for Wednesday to 
hear Rabindranath revealing the depths of many 
problems of the world m his peculiarly fluent and 
poetic lari gauge Those who have not heard him 
speaking cannot have any idea of how he delivers 
his sermons. That one hour of W ednesday in the 
mandir will he the happiest and noblest hour m 
the whole week and they leave the marnf r feeling 
that they have learnt something tangible Every 
day before they begin their class work they have 
“Baitahk. a religious song from Gitanjah or some 
other book sung m a chorus and another song 
before they go to bed after their daily routine 
Thus religious instruction is imparted to the 
students. 

The recent Great War had horrified Rabindra- 
nath a great deal He had seen how every country 
in the West had fallen a victim to the henious 
crimes of war which are with great pnde per 
formed in the name of patriotism and nationalism 
lie also had found out how detrimental the spint 
was to the establishment of world peace This 
demon of false patriotism and aggressive nationa 
usra had not allowed him to rest m peace and ' 


the ashram more than their homes Specific 
arrangements are made for painting and music 
and this is the most successful! department in 
Santmiketan This forms the pivot of the con 
jenial atmosphere of the place which is at the 
some time artistic poetic and musical yet very 
simple 

Students leave Santmiketan reluctantly as the 
social functions are so varying and interesting 

Every day there will be some entertainment 
or other literary associations recitation com 
petitions, picnics feasts musical entertainments 
enacting dramas and so many ohter varieties of 
activities which keep the inmates ever active and 
cheerful Poet Rabindranath himself very maiy 
times takes part in these functions specially m 
musical entertainments and dramas 

Santmiketan students are known as very good 
sportsmen in Calcutta and other molfussils loot 
ball hockey cricket and tennis are their favourite 
games and they will be winning trophies every 
year \ery manv students do exercise regularly 
both m the morning and evening and they are 
expert boxers wrestlers and fencers. There are 
well trained volunteers who go and render their 
services m all big gatherings in the vicinity 

We have expressed our difficulty m undertaking 
this great task of writing this article about our 
aima mater and we hope that this bnef survey 
will give an idea of Santmiketan its ideals and 
ctmties to the readers, 


the problem deeply and had come to the conclusion 
that unless these countries are tied with silken 
cords of cultural unity world peace could not be 
established He thought that an exchange of the 
knowledge of different cultures would make the 
people understand each other thoroughly by which 
there would be an end to these wars 

With this idea in his mind, he founded the 
v ishva Bharati or international University, at 
Santmiketan in 1921 to provide a centre where 
scholars from East and VV est could gather together 
and exchange their thoughts Scholars from 
France Germany Italy Norway China Tibet 
Russia and other countries have already responded 
to the bugle call of Vishva-Bharati 

There are no class-rooms or lecture-halls at 
Santmiketan Classes are held m the open air 
under the green shade trees and in the verandas 
of dormitories during rams. Class work is 
conducted from 7 to 10 30 m the morning and 
from 2 to 4-30 in the after noon Only Wednesday 
full umon and new moon days are observed as 
holidays. There is regular arrangement for teach 
mg from infant standard to B. A. and also there is 
the \ ldyabhavan department where students are 
given facilities in Inaotogy philosophy and com 
parative philology etc. There art both boys and girls 
m all classes and special arrangements are made 
for lodging and bearding for the girls. The smallboys 
and girls have their own special departments and 
they are kept under direct supervision of expert 
educationalists. They have their own library 
association game poultry gardening masonary etc. 
and are the oljects of envy for all the inmates of 
the a&htam, not excluding even the founder They 
live in perfect happiness and cLeerfnlccs and love 


The Staff of Veterinary Colleges 


The editor of The Indian Veterinary 
Journal says 


A lecturer on Ks 120 or even le*s is a common 
s ght m some of the Veterinary colleges! Is it 
not necessary that a certain amount of dignity or 
shall we say sanctity should be attached to the 
post of a lecturer? If the Veterinary Advisers 
themselves can submit to the piesent state of 
treating tbeir lecturers as such cheap men who 
else would regard them (the lecturers} as men 
worthy to train the future Veterinary Surgeons of 
this land 1 How will the Alumni of such colleges 
be valued in the world? Cheapness is generally 
associated with bad labour But it is unfair to 
suggest that the present ineumb ents are m any 
way lacking to justify the confidence placed in 
them Our contention is that by merit and the 
re'ponsib e nature of the work alone if by nothing 
else, they deserve to be raised to the Provincial 
gazetted rank. Prudence, necessity and professional 
dignity all point in the same direction How manv 
Veterinary Advisers have moved in this matter* 
Every province must have its own centre for 
production of Sera. The* necessity for this is beini 
felt more and more every day What aggress ve 
proposals have been placed before tlla Lbeal 
Governments by their respective VetonAV™ 
Advisers? Will the Government dare to 
such a measure ? Be hope not. Only we fear 
the matter is not pressed upon them as it ought 


A comprehensive scheme of the extension 


Veterin 




extension 

sural areas should be arrived 
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There ought to be i Provincial gazetted officer at 
the head ot each district 13 in the case ot me 
medical department Ho should be hell responsible 
for efficient control of any contagious disease with 
m lm district He can help research work from 
the field and direct the activities of the assistants 
under him in the best interests of the ryots at 
large 


Hand and Mind 

We pick out at random the following 
passages from D Spencer Hatch’s stimulating 
article on Hand and Mind in The Young 
Men of India 


issibly 


Misguided youths and 
inanities will hardly un. 
words of President Coolidge 

1 like to dispense with the kind of service 
that is neeessary for mo to have at the M hite 
House and wait on myself If I find a strap is 
broken I like to get out the tools that are used 
by shoe makers and harness makers make a 
wax end and repair it I like to do a little black 
smithing around what is left of onr old shop try 
my hand again with the carpenter s tools go 
out and repair the fence when it is breaking 
down and mend the latch on the kitchen door 
Most people in this country do these thmga 
themselves and do not hire them done I want to 
keep in mind how people live and what is necessary 
for them to do to get along and meet their bills 
out of their ordinary income My father and my 
people led that kind of a life which is altogether 
natural and wholesome It seems to me to be 
the foundation of independence. 

The Board of Educational Survey in its recently 
publshed survey of the Educational System of 
me Philipme Wands has thi3 to say 
. *he building in which the school is to be 
noused should be erected by the pupils under 
tne guidance of the teachers In certain places 
jh's is done now and is found to be entirely 
leasibie Thus by placing responsibility for the 
construction of the buildings squarely on the 
shoulders of the nupils a twofold educational 
result is achieved The pupils are made to acquire 
certain desirable carpentavy skill and through 
mo example of teachers whom they respect are 
taught a respect for manual labour 

tor similar reasons the upkeep of the school 
plant should be a charge upon the pupils All 
repair work should be undertaken by them under 
ino direction ot proper instructors There should 
be no janitors in these schools One of the fine 
things in the elementary school noted by the 
members of the Commission was the pride 
exhibited by the pupils in keeping their buildings 
clean. Each build idi, had its various squads for 
sweeping and polishing the floors and for the 
removal of waste. In sharp contrast was the 
situation found m the regular high school Here 
tncre was as a role no endeen the part of the pupils 
10 a clean and well-ordered ihpsical plant Instead 
tnero wa* a wcll-ordred antipathy towards manual 
labour In their minds tho lilo ot the student is 
incompatible with 


spirit creeps into the rural high school its doors 
mav as well be closed.’ , 

In 1924, commodities were produced m 
Philippine school gardens and on school fa™ 3 
to the 'value of oOOOOO (approximately Rs loOO 
000) but, of course the value of the product 1 a 
money s nothing to the value of the instruction 
given to the country . _ ... 

The Government Unemployment Committee 

are now asking us what changes can be made 
in our system of education to prevent such an 
unemployment problem as we have among the 
educated classes of Travaucore State where wa 
have so much education, hirst and foremost, by 
all possible means, let the schools teach the 
dignity of labour , 

At our Rural Demonstration Centre we Dad 

that the boys of the Weaving School really enjoy 
thatching the school themselves when thatching 
is neceasarv The night school has had to meat 
in the Weaving school among the looms ih« 
inconvenient place impressed upon the students 
the need of a better place for the night c'asses 
They decided to build themselves a building and 
they are building it meeting in their spare time 
each day and putting it up with their own hands 
When the deep well needs cleaning those who 
receive the benefits of the Demonstration Centre 
]0 n together and clean it , . . 

I have just been working out with the secretary 
in charge how much money must be provided lor 
the new reading room tho daily weekly ana 
monthly periodicals and the circulating library 
which is to serve the central village and the 
villages around After estimating cost of books, 
periodicals furniture and lamps I said How 
what will be small building we must build for 
the library and reading room cost 0 

The answer was Oh we need provide nothing 
for that The night school boys our Boy Scouts 
and the readers will put up the building them 
selves 


Serio-comic Aspiration of a Graduate 
Parbati Kinhar Chatterjee writes in St 
ICa tier’s Maga tne 

After weary days of stronous labour aDd toil 
through hope and despair I am at long last a 
graduate From dreams let me turn to facts I 
am not the son of a rich man and hence I cannot 
go m for a costly course of training The medical 
and engineering lines are thus out of my reach 
Post graduate studies are a fine cluster of grapes 
but of a kind that w ould set my teeth on edge 
flow about the Law College with its wide open 
doors and roomy passages? After three short years 
I could pass out with flying colours, but the 
envious eves of starving colleagues would prove 
too much for mo The very thought of justifying 
in my own case the ruthless principle of ‘ the 
survival of the fitted would drive me mad for it 
is one of the ldoals of my life to live and let live 
Clearly I am cut out for commerce But how to 
begin' 5 I have no almighty lurra sahib among my 
relations to elbow me into a job. and worse luck I 
own no widowed aunt who calls me sonny Stilt 
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I have not given up hope Wealth may come from 
some unexpected source Aladdin s lamp or an 
uncle from Australia While there is life there is 
hope If Othello could win the fair Desdemona 
could I not with my tolerable appearance find 
favour with some speculative father in law who 
would present me with his only Rebecca and half 
his kmgdom Never say die is my motto and I 
live on the glory of being a graduate. 


A Remedy for Factionalisation 
of Holdings 

Prof Radhakamal ITalerji observes in 
Indian Jo tmal of Economics 

An exchange or consolidation of holdings is 
impd sitlo under the existing Tenancy I aw of the 
United Provinces sinco occupancy tenants cannot 
be bought out. Where the land system stands in 
the way of restnpment and consolidation we have 
to depend on the traditions of voluntary social co 
operation Such methods of solution are witnessed 
in the south where thero aro villages which are 
ro-divided annually But the tendency here is 
more marked because of the established communal 
tradition Thus u Tanjcre there are larger 
field and holdings than in other dtstncts This 
points to a gradual conso ldahon of holdings under 
the snperviaion of the village panchayata which 
also supervise the equitable distribution of irriga 
tion water the maintenance of village public 
■works etc. The exchange of plots of land so as 
to give the different owners contiguous blocks so 
far as possible is called paniarthanax (Sanskrit— 
exchange) in TaDjore It is difficult to come to an 
agreement because the advantages of plots as re- 
gards fertility distance irrigation faci lties eta 
have to be equalised and sometimes the rich 
peasant would refuse to exchange m such a way 
as to convenience a small neighbour and the. 
small owner 13 often at the mercy of his rich 
neigh tour Similarly in Travan core consolidation 
of holdings is taking place the tendency being for 
the owner of very small plots of land to sell them 
or lo take more land on lease from others and 
thus enlarge the unit of cultivation It may advis 
able for the Government to initiate an experiment 
by acquiring villages under the Land Acquisition 
Act, re al gnmg the land properly, providing proper 
drainage and irrigation channels and then re- 
letting to the original tenants This would furnish 
a valuable object lesson though such lessens can 
not serve the purposes of legislation or voluntary 
adjustment by the villagers themselves. 


That is particularly true of the American industries 
which consume rubber-firms engaged in making 
tyres linole im etc -which between them absorb 
four fifths of the world s annual supply Investiga- 
tion has shown them that the rubt er plant thrives 
in certain islands comprised in the archipelago and 
thev are intent upon the production of rubber in 
them under their own control, as that is the only 
way in which they can outwit the producers of 
rubber in Ceylon and the Malty Stmts Settlement 
where the application of t scheme of restriction of 
output has led to a considerable rise in price 

As the industries expand in the United States 
and the system of miss production tremendously 
mcrca c es the output the need for new markets 
becomes clament Control of the Philippine tariff 
which the Philippine legislature cannot change 
without American consent, enables the American 
mannfactureis and exporters largely to monopolize 
the Philippine market 

The retention of the Islands under American 
Tutelage serves even a more useful purpose mas 
much as they lie near the trade routes connecting 
the New World with the Orient, and can be utilized 
as a jumping off ground for the acquisition of the 
Chinese and other Eastern markets with almost 
limitless potentialities for the absorption of 
American goods markets for which Americans are 
hankering 

The domination of the Philippines puffs up the 
pnde of the prest ge-loving American It makes 
him feel that his people too, aro the arbitors of 
another nation s fate Contact with Europe during 
the war and the acquisition of wealth during and 
after the conflict have resulted m the development 
of these tendencies to a degree undreamt of by 
stay at home Indians 

Americans who call themselves Democrats are 
as much affected by these or at lca=t some of 
of theso tendencies as Americans who delight its 
proclaiming themselves as Republicans The move- 
ment for freeing the Filipinos from American 
tutelage h_s therefore received a rude set back 

The struggle in which the Filip no leaders and 
the Americans are at present interlocked shows 
for one thing that a legislature oompo&ed of 
members of one race which lacks effective control 
over the executive composed of men of another 
ra e cannot work harmoniously nor can 
it be the arbiter even in respect of 
affairs in which it is supposed to possess autono- 
mous powers It also demonstrates the folly of 
entertaining the hope that through tho establish 
meat cl conventions and extra legal organs 
a subject people can graduate oat of their 
tutelage to another people 


American ‘Big 1 Interests and the 
Filipinos 

Mr St Nihal Singh thus concludes an 
article in The Hindustan Renew on American 
imperialism in the Philippines 

The Big interest in the United States are 
opposed to giving independence to the Phvlipmos 


Railways and Air Transport 


We read in the Indian and Eaetern 
Engineer 


All parties are cordially m agreement m acknow 
ledging the wonderful feats of the a rmen of to- 
day and their achievements m the past few years 
JgJi 4 }? ' wel1 n °* to ,et our eyes be so dazzled by 
the bn Usance of their achievements as to blind us 
to the tremendous accomplishments of railway 
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Half an Hour s Duly Outdoor Exercise 

Dr S L Bhandari advocates deep brea- 
thing in the D A. V College Union Maga 
zme and gives detailed instructions as to how 
it is to be done He says 

Average span of human life in India is 25 years 
only Mature ha3 guaranteed it up to 100 years 
Is it not a good news young reader if I tell you 
that every one of you can live up to 100 years. 
If you are too idle to give half an hour daily to 
an outdoor healthy exercise it is no body else a 
fault It is foolish economy to grudge giving half 
an hour daily but to give 72 years at the end 
Remember consumption is a disease of the voung 
It is very rare after 3o years of age Don t say 
there is no time. Surely we get plenty of time 
when sickness knocks at the door 
D^ath and disease hear no excuses 


Reminiscences of Vivekananda 

Hr A Snmvasa Pai bl Bt gives soi 
reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda 
The Scholar There are some of them 

Informational talks in the mornings and answer 


School Education and the Stage 

Mr S Subramanyara ha.lt, writes to 
the Educational Renew — 

I think I will be raising a storm of protest from 
the citadel of orthodoxy in our Hindu society if 
I were to say that the stage a!=o takes a prominent 
place m the education of children All the more 
so an Amateur Saba in educating the ignorant 
adults of our poorly educated country Or rather 
I might be allowed to state at the outset placed 
as we are under a foreign country which has paid 
scant attention to education is still talked of and 
bringing it into force is left to the sweet whuns 
and fancies of the Taluk Board Presidents and 
Chairmen of Municipal Councils while the all 
solicitude Education Ministers would not make it 
the policy of the Government, it is the only pro 
gramme for India. 

To return to the subject, not to speak of the 
appeal to sight to children the dead past become* 
a living present at the hands of a resourceful 
teacher who instead of simply visualising an inei 
dent, can mako the boys act and feel the incident 
themselves So then it should become the impor- 
tant programme of every schools to tram boys to 
take to the stage even from childhood, lest they 
should cultivate the abhorrence at a later period of 
life. Of course I do not mean everybody in a 
school should be an actor but those that have the 
aptitude should be properly guided and encouraged. 


. , ; , , . avjuvuuo suuuiu ue pixjpcviy Huivra* ouu 

ing of questions were arranged for in a panel al put The end of a term the school anniversary day and 
"p on the Manna, neir the old Capper House other important event* in the school should not be 
.-~.~k.~-. *k. "'*k„ — ... - - English or in 


premise 

leaders 


and Vakils and people in hundreds came and 
students found it hard to get near to the Swami 
One morning a European Lady (a Potestant mis 
sionary I believe) came and spoke somewhat dis 
paragmgly of the enforced celibacy of a Sanyasm s 
life and of the harmful results of the starving 
of a noble instinct (noble when nghtly 
regulated) After a short psychological and philo- 
sophical explanation of the necessity of celibacy in 
a Sanyasm (which perhaps was not quiteappreciated 
or understood by the lady ) he turned to her and 
said half humorously In your country Madam 
a bachelor 13 feared But here you see they are 
worshipping me a bachelor 

Once he said to a number of young students m 
the audience that it was their first duty to cultivate 
physicial strength and health You may have 
the Geeta in vour left hand but have football in 
your right He expressed on one occasion the 
view that it was the men who were physically 
weak that yielded to temptations easily and that 
those with plenty of physicial vigour and strength 
were far better able to resist temptations and 
exercise self-control than the former 

When the effect of religions beliefs (Hindu and 
< nnsban) on the masses came up for discussion 
v ivekananda said If like me you had visited the 


plays suited to 

the age W hat kind of play suit* the children best, 
the boy best and the ad lit best ? The question 
can be straightaway answered that staging farc&j 
and small plays having short duration would 
gladden the young minds stir up their imagination 
aud provoke thoughts Historical incidents even 
concerning a hero and social drama3 would be 
well suited for the boj 3 As for the grownups the 
tragedies and the comedies plays involving great 
moral truths and plays intended to eradicate per- 
nicious social customs and superstitions might be 
availed of 


Relatinosbip of Canal Irrigation 
and Malaria 

In the Agricultural Journal of India 
Lient colonel C A Gill IMS examines 
the widely current belief that an increased 
incidence of malaria is an inevetable accompani 
ment of caval irrigation and comes to the 
following definite conclusions 


yveiananua saiu it ia.e me you Had visited me ID umal irrigation is not a factor of anv 
slums of Europe and America and seen how near importance in determining the incidence nr seven tv 
to brutes the inhabitants of those slums are and of epidemics of malaria. eaQ or seventy 

then compared them with our masses m India (i) It can be asserted with mini 

M ^ , e ®t ct o£ Hl ? d ? ” btsum l 1 * 1 open fidd tnr *tK*tion has not been 1 responsible 
beliefs on the masses would have vanished appreciable general increase ™ endemic 

— (3) As a general statement it may safely be 
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concluded tlut the salubrity /'so fir as malaria is 
concerned) of irrigated tracts compares favourably 
with i mitigated areas 

(i) As a partial except on to ‘ho general ml© 
it 13 certain that wherever canal miaation gves 
n e to wat B r*logging a vicious circle is set up in 
wh ch endemic malaria leads to bad health bad 
health to economic s re s to further privation and 
more sickness and finally as th© combined result 
of a high death rate a low birth ate and ernigra 
tion to tho depopulation of tho affected tract 

(>) It 13 concluded that an apirceiatle mcreasO 
in tho incidence of malaria 13 not a ncceasarv 
i oncom tant of canal irrigation bnt that canal 
irrigation may become gravels prejudicial to health 
when it is wrongfully applied onmproperly carried 
out 

(C) There is ample justification for the state- 
rrmat that canal irrgation has proved a great 
hies mg (a ivo in a few area) aud that assuming 
water lodging is not allow? I to arise it is ealru 
late l to increase the wealth and prosp ntj of the 
I* injjh mil to promob. the health and well be ng 
of its inhabitants. 


Begging ia London 

In tho conrse of his chatty article \n 
Indian in Western Furope in Th Cm laud 
Mr \ S I’anchapabc a Ayyar ici eay» — 


While going about London si"ht seeing I hal 
occasion to observe causally some things which 
threw a flood of light on certain aspects of English 
life Beggary m the streets w proh b tel in London 
and the police arrest bcg„ars But the h gging 
instinct is ton strong in some men to bo eradicated 
fltogether lleoce I fo md two oi three ingenious 
devices bv which the sp nt of bcg„ing was pre- 
served while discarding the letter Th is several 
nun mostly cx service men were grinding hand 
organs at peoples doors producing an intolerable 
noise miscalled miwc Generally the house- 
owners preferred to pay something than allow tho 
dreadf il noise to afflict their ears Another method 
is bv drawing soma ridiculous figures or picture* 
on tho pave cent and taking whatever charitable 
po. ers by give. I told one such man after giving 
Sum a three-penny bit Whv this is sheer I eggary 
No sir repliel he It is an appeal to jour 
artistic ebantv and generos tv ana that is do 
offence A third device 13 bv pretending to sell 
boxes of matches To ono who pestered mo to 
Iny a box of matches urging that I would require 
it for lighting cigars and c garottes I replied that 
I didn t smoke and so I didn t want his matches 
It won t hart vou sir to pay a penny for a poor 
man seeing tl at you savo a lot b- not smoking 
was the resourceful reply Needless to say I paid 
a penny and went mv wav Other disguised 
leg-ars sell picture eards scisoro etc in a 
similar fashion 
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The student Movement m China 

Paul Chih Mong 1 Chinese Christ an 
considers the effects of foreign education 
received by Chmeso students in Current 
History and say* — 

VThcther returned stnimt, ve still need d in 
China has l ecu a popul ir subject for discussion 
Soa a venturi’ll tho opinion that the returned 
stud its usually import only Western mannerism 
»cd saPtrltual ti^v. Tho^o w ho slu lied in franco 
have brought Uia swinging limb* shrugs: ag 
shouldas and a few p uX-aat vice-.. Those from 
Germany introduced the beer tho mil tary leanng 
and tho close-*, ropped hair England has given 
theai though not tho monocle the broal a and 
tho ansto-acadcraic air Returned stud nts from 
America are most nouv with campaign 1 !*V\ cl al 
tenges and slogans. Tr ir kmencan sp ed 13 
mere ucr-m ness wtoto thsit fwavmatn dots wot 
go beyond bobbed hair saort skirt 3 and tee new 
dan -e steps 

bit in history the Chinese stulent migrajoa 
has mil i eoeed China s national 1 fe m vanou 3 
ways during various period-- It brcu~at the 
intuen’C of Vital ra Europe 1 nmedntoly fter 
the tpmm war until the faioo-Japane&o War Iron 

27—11 * 


the rs’ of lai ^a to t *. revolution of 1911 Japan’s 
modernization aad reforms inflaenced China 
through .tat returned students Americas 
oxpres 10ns of fnen Lhm as evidenced in tho open- 
door jahc> of John Havana the return of the 
inderan t> rro'u-. in IJOd have att-uctcd a largo 
nnmber of Chine c students each year for the last 
tw*_ntv liv* star* fa nee the Kepubtc of China 
wa^ formed returned sludenta from the United 
fatales have Income the most influential group 
m the d IT rent felds of Chinas national life. In 
HI- f Sonet llu^ia renounced her specal privileges 
in China aud ra ^.d with c nnest students the 
quescon cf a industrial revolution to emancipate 
the oppressed nations and peoples of Die Orient 
W ith the founding of Sun \ at sen University" in 
Moscow the nnmlcr of Chinese students ha3 
trip >1 since 19 -o \V hether Russia will displace 
Imenca in cnltnnl usil vnee in Ch na depends 
upon whother Amen.a will make good the ideal 
of political self-determination which she imnartcd 
to the Cl ines,e s udenta. 

The Chinese student migration therefore lias 
stimulat'd reforms helped in the making c f a 
new China, and above nil it has brought to China 
new cultural elements tha* made po sil le creative 
thinkicj. soc al progress an enlarged outloo. and 
cat onal and racial ccn-aou ne s. 
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engineers or the quiet rapidity with which they various races and cultures It is only m tho- 

are extending the iron road all over the world penod3 of its decay that it seems 

Tho airrknes intended for the Cairo-Karachi universal character and mission -uid becomes a 
service are probably capable of carrying about bundle of negations Once again it is yaUng up 
3000 11s each deadweight of passengers and and calling forth its pnslino natam^dits_prescc,t 
luggage whereas the corresponding figure in a communal struggle is really the first onrush of its 
railway train might well reach between two or lesnrgent life. 
three million pounds However engrossing a future It is our deliberate opinion fj? 1 
our imaginative writers may draw of a world in of tho Indian national unity and also of mtetia' 

which transit and transport will all taho placo m tional unity is peculiarly and mrnnly the wncera 

the air we feel convinced ourselves that it is only of the Hindus. They of all people aro best fitted 
a future and not a very near one at that There by history to accomplish it It is cot by „„, 0 
is no need to sell railway shares on this ground equal co-ordination of the self-contained commmii* 
a 3 yet or to speculate unduly m airlines There ties but by the leadership of one and the obedient 
is yet a tremendous future of expansion for the following of the rest that all great unions become 
railways of the world ere circumstances call possible. Hinduism fids to provide this great 
Halt 1 and extensions are no longer the order of leadership . 

■ ' lhat is why we do not consider the present 

communal troubles as absolutely evil. Evil they 
are but a necessary evil ior through U«se 
clashes with other communities and through suffer 
ings from their onslaughts Hinduism 33 learning 
to divest itself of its credal limitations and discover 
the greater hidden unity behind its negations ine 
requirements of the situation arc teaching it to 
discover ita historical purpose and its immortal 
strength 


the day 


Hinduism and Indian National Unity 

The editor of Prabudha Bharata observes 

In the realisation of the Indian national unity 
H ndu srn must supply the nucleus and pattern of 
crystallisation What is our national ideal ? It is 
as we have pointed out before the spiritualisation 
of life. No other culture or religion has stood for 
it so clearly and unflinchingly as Hinduism This 
has beeu her one constant main endeavour through 
the course of her loDg history All other Indian 
communities al«o must accept this as their ideal 
We know that unless this motive is already 
existent among the different communities, Hinduism 


The Budhist Revival # in Ceylon 

Tho Rev C IS Ward writes in The 
National Christian Rcvieio 

— „ — The Buddhist Revival is stirnng the hearts 

cannot force it into them But thig is already of Buddhists in every part of the Island and 
presen* in all men all over the world in greater or their enthusiasm for reforms grows in intensity 
less degree The tendency to spiritualisation is from year to year 


the fundamental motive of all human life Hiddu 
ism only emphasises it and seeks to make it con 
sciously active in order to a rapid development 
Therefore this would be no innovation with the 


Great interest is bemg shown in the reform 
of the Sangha the Buddhist Priesthood It is 
generally deplored that so many Bhikkhus have 
burdened themselves with worldly goods Let 


other communities And there is that in India s tho monk throw the goods overboara and save 
atmosphere which slowly induces all to follow the ship from sinning ’ \\ e new with concern 

the sacred path to spiritual self realisation By and this alarming increase of the number of Buddhist 
by all come under the magic spell of her great monks (.7 000) who ultimately have to live on 
ideal Besides the turn of the world events has the charity of the land idling away the livelong 
made it more imperative than ever that all hie hours not fulfilling their duty to their family or 
individual or national most bo conceived spiritually their obligations to the Order to which they have 
if we are to escape final disastei No communities dedicated their lives 

in India therefore have any valid reason to deny . There is an increasing desire for the better 
the ideal that Hinduism holds forth education of the Bhikku3. More attention is now 

But in order that Hinduism may become the being devoted to their studies but it is felt that 
basis ana the guiding spirit of Indian na jonalisin holy living and high thinking ought to be culti 

it is absolutely necessary lhat it should conceive vated along with scholastic studies It is pleasant 
ffself as super credal as the meeting ground of all to note that English is being taught m same 
the different cuLtures. So long as Hinduism thinks classes but it is too early yet to pass any judge- 
of itself as of a stereotyped fonn bound and limited ment on the results 

tJ, ’ a . 3 negation it cannot be the „ Some Buddhist laymen desite to have their 

founaauon of that which is the Indian nationality Bhikkhus given a thoroughly up-to-date education 
™W 1 i a l°s Cons T n l y international and framing for their work, such as is given to 
worfr UraKm L th f a ep t P m . e o* the Christian ministers This scheme however does 

mUbt i’hed its crude limitations not meet with general acceptance, Many 
age HradSm ^ Bvid ^ lsta fea * tfaat s«ch a training 5 would be too 

super credal S harac iF 13 always unsettling and would be much more likely to 

sss-tsaara BJES-uft 
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from Pali texts and a bg Baddhist Street 
preaching Campaign was attempted some years 
ago in Colombo, on the lines of tha Colombo City 
Mission s work. Thi3 movement aroused a good 
deal o! enthusiasm at first, and there were many 
speakere and big crowds Bat soon the novelty 
wore off and it was given np 

Since about the year 1830 when Madamo 
JJIavatasky and Colonel Olcott cama to Ceylon 
aa the champions of Buddhism against Christianity 
it has been tha settled policy of the Buddhists 
to establish a vernacular school m very village 
where a Christian school had been opened The 
movement was slow at first, but now there are 
hundreds of such schools, and they have been 
so successful that a very large number of 
Christian schools have had to be Closed m 
consequence. 

.But notwithstanding all these movements and 

tef , % 8 

revudof Buddhism as a religion and a system of 


to man hood and womanhood those kindlier 
instincts will prevail that are the siving gra n »j of 
man kind 


So called Transfer of Mentin Buddhism 

Maung San Tha writes in The Bhymcah 
High School Magaxinf 

Buddhists behove that after performing an act 
of piety they should share th° m°nt a cruiug 
therefrom with other living being3 This act is 
termed pattidzm (sharia,) which is made public 
m an audible tone by the worlds Take a share 
The hearer on his part accents the share and ex 
claims Well done I accept it This act constitute 
pallanumodama (acceptance ) 

Regarding this most Buddhists themselves do 


The ran,i „ j . h now how they acquire the merit, though 

penetra^ tatW d inniSL^ 3 i O0t ^ye Poussin s riddle seem3 no riddle at all to them 

and tte reason for this ladear^Tho moreme^ Poussm alludes to some of the Boddhas state- 

iss?s s u,e Baddha 00 h,s dealk bed 

and dmon^worehrp lVer3ab P tara Ience of , dola.tr 

Bnddhi^fseotiOM^fceylcm. 11103 °' ™ UnM “ 1116 


Elsewhere too mention is made to the effect 
that in life wa mi t work out our own salvation 
by otirsehes For Buddhas can only point out to 
being the right path The exertion lies w thin the 
power of the beings Who desire merit. 

If the above statements are true there can be 
no question of transfer or share of merit No one 
can have a pert on of another s merit. It is a 
double edged puzzle 

To understand thoroughly anv intricate pomt 
m the religion of the Bles ed Master a seeker 
after knowledge is to bear in mind one mam 
principle tu volution will or action m the mind 
The importance of the play of mind cannot be 
over estimated Almost all questions in Buddhism 
can be explained in terms of mind power 

When a devout Buddhist has accomplished a 


Importance of small Gains in 
South Africa 

F Andrews discourses in The 
Afnca! lh8MSl Pr “ bl8m “ *»« 

Afnai, 11 * Dr^cmSS? 111 ? tha stru S«le in South 
England and EW.. .f™,™! 6 *o me from 

Shm m Sh Af^ m 1 the imp^oWselr “ act of ment he calls on the Iivng heings‘lo"tahe 
was TOmung so 3™'“*, at a ” m e when the tide s £ are “ «* ,n the Prescribed formula mentioned 
down Afnca. it S £,!? J 1 ? favo “ r all up and " “ *“ TY ’” T ' a ” * " ‘ T 

fighting on to i, eed be wel1 wor ! h whlIe 

small, gained in Sou?h d if ior a v,ctor y , however 
segregation would w ^ [ lca la the struggle against 

reacUons «“ _ _ llJS 

Aerefment^wl 3 ,housh under this India to remember all the virtues of the Buddha With 

Indians MFwT ncte not obtained for resident » fuU °f joy he exclaims Well done A 
something EL t, L® 4 fo J or required, nevertheless volition has occnred an action is made m the 
«srf9iL. h i 3 „ , b u eea , dona to stem the tide of mm . d He has wilfully exerted to his hearts 

hope «» therefore we may content His acquis tioa of merit is proportionate 

continual ,v Work begun may be to the extent to which be has exerted mentally 

far bevM I ?ha ! , he eff *;!s of it may be felt The te ™ transfer of merit, or share of ment” 
Centra ? fn^ 9 n i t>0 ' md J arie3 of South Afnca mto 13 a , m!S V“ er No body <*n m tact share his 

*« rtit m££5rP “ d alooK the Eist Coast “pf®! ,^ h V 3 “ a Position to 

prevent thn 0 ^^ even * or on0 generation, to Personal exertion is necessary 

tanw A $ segregation then The true idea ought to be aspiration Stir 

tha long i.if , lt3 . kindlier instincts, will in mem 
among the n *vmnifi ir to 3 et tbe upper hand and 
ne younger people who are growing 


above This is merely a form of intimation ^ 
announces to them that he has done a meritorious 
act The hearer on his part is glad to learn what 
his co-religionist has done m a moment many 
p ons thoughts flash across his mind He thinks 
of the good deeds the sharer has done He begins 
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International Morality 
Wo read m The Japan WccJbj Chiomclc 
It was after Bismarck liad retired from politics 
that he decided that each Government takes 
solely its own interest as the standard of its 
actions, however it may drape th m with deduc- 
tions of justice or sentiment,” and the remaih 
recurs to memory after reading wlnt Mr Inahara 
lias to say in the Diplomatic Itoicio (translated 
elsewlierel on the relations of Japan China and 
Russia. Mr Inahara sacs that the isolation of 
Tapan caused by the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement made it impossib’e for her to 


of justice or sentiment ” i course 
hunsclf pursued so successful! j. 


which h® 


First Woman Judge m Germany 

Tho appointment of a woman to a judge- 
ship in Germany for tho first time has led 
The Woman Cih cn to writo thus — 

On Mav 18 the papers famed a despatch froi” 
Berlin saying that I)r Mane Hagcmcj cr ha3 becora 0 
the Hist woman judge in Gei many 

It brought memories Just_ about twenti iW f 


do anything else than seek an agreement with %cara thofrst woman to study law m Germany 
RusMa but it may be pointed out that Japan wa3 Anit3 Augspurg finished her course \t that time 
seeling an agreement with Russia during the (jernnn\ did uot admit women to the practica 0* 


Uermnn\ 

not admitted to P J “ uc *i 
organizations nor permitted to speak at poJnica| 
mectin„3 nor c\ca allowed to attend P-mticaj 


so it can hardlv he considered that it was the 
ab-ogation of the Anglo Japanese alliance that 

forced Japm into too arms of the Soiled T-tun Trnta 'AusspiTrir' proccod il to onto!. 0 

” f ‘?° ? OT,e i asnlTri/ro committee btualnoutl ol.Uomlmirt 

o P S3?s'm« tal8 Ss.oSrm;rtmK''&ohSsIdh,Sm^ that 

STdmWt,o-.Ss= °L J ¥r iSSrf'Uiffi ara^^S.cSteaareiilol thV&A. 

SAS mS.btV'ShW 8 SOT.- m, .1 r before she could hold her ^ectmdS Itotoeeu tlm 

ESS ' S of “C ftt'Wma^cISte ~ *«■ 

tho time of Hobbes for Mr Woolf quotes from — 


Thucydides the words put into tne mouth of an 
Athenian Ambassador to tlie effect that tho 
question of justice only enter*, into the discussion 
of human affairs where the pressure or necessity 
is equal and that the powerful exact what they 
can and the weak grant what they must The 
only reason why the powerful do not exact more 
than they do is that sometimes it is not to their 
own interests to take all a fart which seems to 
have escaped the Allies at Versailles when they 


Underpaid Teachers m America 

Even in rich America teachers are under 
paid and students aro underpaying as would 
appear from tho following passage in Tht- 
Lite* ary Digest 

Colleges are turning students away because 


laid such a heavy burden on the defeated that t , here . a \° ^ffiaent funds to provide facilities 
it has plunged the woild into trouble ever since !° r , them AVhy *9 l $ ar *re K 

They weie showed themselves less acute than U u K 0Q? o The »„»»* by the Institute for 

'Hteto, '?*»_«)&'& Oo ia'iii'iratf’ oxer the ***** 8mw! *' w 

were entitled to" on the ground ihV ^thc^cnfico .4? ^ Q d 3 now with college teachers underpaid 


„anub».u „„„ ,o.n ,KJ tuunrare 0\er tlin Sr.wv» \a Uvk \<Mk aa.4k\v& v&sfts&hatf 

questions of reparations at the end of the H-mrZ nia ^ cause some shock to parents and prospect^ 
homo wars gave the Allies far less thentW fit . udents un , tl1 the rGal , conditions are examined 
were entitled to cn the ground that the RtoS A ? 11 ^ ud3 no ? Wlth co , l!c e° teachers underpaid 

■was necessary and we should have got nnilVm^ and co i le< ? e students underpaying so much that 
it we had not made it which sounds like hard niany of them p P end on luxuries more than the/ 
commonsense Even a generous gesture nkn tw s ,pcnd on tuition the largest donor to colleges iS 
appeared to have therefore at the back of it a , underpaid college teacher still the lowest paid 
hasis of self interest, and it is still far rerun™? °. ?. collar workers in proportion to native 

from the ideal of a nation doing good a ^ dl,y 
to another for the sake of doing good an idea — 

that almost arouses laughter, so quixotic it seemT 

"Set all Governments according to their own r . m ,, , 

professions are solely bent upon doing eond to English Translation of Buddhist 

their neighbours All the Powers have expressed Scriptures 

the most benevolent intentions towards China— m, ~ 

■within the twmds of course of their own interests The Young East reports 

to ™S»tly'“,?f„ t r"mt e mio1 V Io , ?* Sr “■”«* h “>-e„mr alter tha 
China that she should keep her piomLs ‘tnd Vi Jnowlrffce oRBaMham among the Wests n people- 
no lack on her word This is what A?«rnar^v rfc? SaQ i l mi ss'°naries in America have 

described as draping the actions with recently filed a formal request with the West 

witn deductions Honganji head quarters in Kyoto for immediate 
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translation into English of Bndihist scriptures 
lnia wia deeded at a recent conference of those 
missionaries The West Hon^oji authorities aro 
now studying the proposal because it is a matter 
of importance for the propagation of Buddhism 
among the English speaking nations They say 
that the Hxuanji authorities a-e going to attacn 
to the English Billhtst s riptares an explanation 
of Mahayana Buddhism of c-e_Js and ceremonies 
for Buddhist believers etc. Meantime the 
Buddhist world of J-pan is considering the 
compilation of Buddhist scriptures m English 
Oermin I ren h. Russian etc. in commemoration 
o' the doOOtli anniver ary of tho b rth of Buddha 
whiph falls in 19J4 It is said that the West 
Hoaginji authorities will shortly appoint an 
editorial stall for the translation of Buddhist 
scriptures 


‘Give us Men” 


The following poem which the China 
Journal reproduces from The North China 
Daily Neus, may be road with profit in 
India also — 


God u\e us men The time demands strong 
in n 13 Great hearts true faith and willing hands 
' en whom the lust of office does not kill 
> en wnom the spoils of office cannot buy 
' en who po*se*3 opinions and a will 
' en who have honour men w lio will not lie 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And dawn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking 

Tall men aua crowned who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking 
bar while the rabble with th“ir thumb wore creeds 
Their large professions and their little deeds 
Mingle m selfish strife lo’ freedom weep3 
rong rules tho land and waiting J istice sleeps' 
J a Holland 


Buddhism and Christianity 
The B/ihsh Buddhist writes — 

Thirteen hundred years a"o Roman Catholic 
Christianity was planted in Log! mi About tho 
same time Maharamad established his religion of 
sad Japsa recaced Baddtuscn troiu hares 
pearly a thousand years ago Central Turkestan 
Buddhism was destroyed ty the Moslems 
aud Indian Buddisrn was destroyed by successive 
invaders belonging to the cilt of Islam Afghanistan 
^■nsntoue tim" full of Buddhists and so was Kashmir 
The Cu-holic Church borrowed many of its intuais 
and ceremonials from tho Bnddhists of Turkestan 
Je^us did not establish any of the ceremonial that 
are current to-day in the Roman Lhurch Tho 
altar the lighting of candles the incense tho 
lowers the flowing robes all are borrowings from 
the Buddhist Church of Turkestan From furies 
tan Buddhism went to China. The present day 
dress of tiio Moslems of Afghanistan and the North 
western frontier Provinces, formerly known as 
Oandlura was copied from the Buddhists of tlia 
pre-Jloslem period. The fresco paintings rescued 


by Central Asian archaeologists aro evidence to 
show the origin of tho Catholic rituals. Tho 
Catholic Church copied from the Buddhist church 
the institution of Bhikkhuni nuns 

Many of tho alleged sayings of Jesus aro really 
echoes from the cryings of the lord Buddha. As 
yet no attempt has been niadeto discover the origins 
of tho sayings of JosU3 A guild of Pali scholars 
who have made a thorough study of tho Now 
Testament should sit in conclavo and male an 
e Tort to find the origins of the New Testament 
ethics A number of them can ba traced m tho 
Pah text*. Some of th°m are interpolations where 
in the m>=ek and gcntlo JeaU3 13 made a monarchical 
despot 


The American Occupation of Haiti 
India is, no doubt tho only member of 
the League of Nations which is both in namo 
and reality a subject country But another 
member, Haiti is in realily a subject 
country, though nominally independent 
For writes Paul IL Dcuglas in tho Political 
Science Quarterly of America 

The relationship between the United States and 
Haiti is fall of interesting paradoxes Thus the 
constitution which Franklin D Roosevelt then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy wrote for that 
coun’ry in 1917 declare* that the Republic of 
Haiti is one and indivisible free sovereign and 
independent Its territory is inviolable and cannot 
be alienated by any treaty or by any convention. 
Haiti is indeed a member of the League of 
Nations aud maintains diplomatic representatives 
abroad in fact, however the United States has 
controlled the country by military force sinco 191 * 
A regiment of American marines 13 quartered 
behind the Presidents palace and Brigadier Genets! 
John IL Russell acting as the American lliji 
Commissioner gives the directions as to what 
shall be done An American Dr \V \V Cumber 
land appointed bv the Pre dent of the United 
States is the Receiver of Customs and tho 
Financial Adviser He not only collects tho 
customs but draws up tho budget and controls 
expenditure The Haitian gendarmerie which is i 
combined army and police forco is mainly officered 
by commissioned and non comm ssioned American 
manor* officers and the gendarmerie as a vbde i* 
constantly under our direction Americans 
appointed by our government are also in charge 
of the sanitary and the public works services and 
of agricultural education 


Modem India and the Drink Traffic 
We read in thlan 

Dr Rutherfords boob is a plea for Self Govern 
ment for India aud while we are not concerned 
with the political issues with which the book deals 
his descriptions of the poverty and degradation of 
the vast majority of the Indian peoples m i*t dial 
len^e our attention and careful thought. U,e stark 
reality of Dr Rutherford s book shows us India 
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Poetry * a Drug on the Market ’ 

John Gould rictchcr writes m Ihe 
Modern World 

There can he no <lonbt that just as much 


212 

m the mass shorn of all amantio clamour In 
the chapter Public Health mil War uainst 
Disease 1 the author includes Drink w ith disease 
as being an important factor in tlio pro faction of 
disease and second only to svj I11I13 m the list 

of racial poisons The chapter Public Health and ... — . . . 

Prohibition shows the minieasut ;ble hat n done poetry is buns written in this a„o as in any 
l y the Uquoi traffic and shows too t that all over other and that in future histories of Utcruure* 
India there is a demand for prohibition some one will bo mentioned as bung the represen 

India 13 ripe for prohibition and her {treat tativo poet of our time The problem tn- 
religious being so stronjy opposed to Drink concerns U3 all pods and non poets is how u' 
should male the difficulties of successful enforce- distribute our worl to best ad\ants 0 e- hhp 
raent much simpler and easier than m America problem is rapidly becoming the leading problem 
The book as a wholo emphasises tho fact that 0 f our a„e m poetry as in other fields and me 
every effort to forward the cause of piolut ltion 13 multiplication of publishing houses newsjapt-’ 
blocked by the Bn i»h Governm nt Tho policy anj pen oil veals does not settle it \sk any dozer* 

of the Government with xegard to the Opium publishers and they wil all tell you that poetry 

Traffic is also warmly criticised does not pay that it has no commercial value 

despito tho tact that they all probably publish v 

to some extent a 

Prevent, on of leases and Socal J* >«jf 'S"SA fiS"' 

IusuranctJ t | ie iouns poet is put to today to obtain a hearing 

Andreas Gricser observes in Into national ^ h C Am^ncaL^ho areVSftotet i°TubSe r 
Labour Renew — m Lugland in the pathetic hope that their w or* 

There is nothing which is not capable of will somehow be favorably r ecei ved ™ J rc * ?£ • 
improvement winch quite a number of people were ready m 

In future the campaign against infectious talk about in this country twelve year 3 as 

diseases must bo earned on by soc al insurance now a drug on tho market 

T/lLT™ I 10 " 3 l‘ sour th ? 11 , ln .J ho Iu Tho writer sucsests that there should h« 
tuberculosis for instance not only tho sick petson „„ on .trmrn,nnt f,,nA fnr the, nnhlientirm of 

but also the danger of infection must 1 e considered an endowment fund for the publicatio 

thought must be given to the members of lus* new books of poetry 

family total environment and to h s fellow The detals of adnnnistenDg such a fund could 
workers who may be injured by him It is there- be easily w oil ed out. Suppose the fund provide** 
fore essential to provide curative treatment m f or the 1 ublication of ten fair sized boots d l 
good time to lessen the risk of infection and to 10 etrv in a year An advertisement could be in 
increase the share of tho insurance institutions in serted m a lew of the leading literary journals 

tho genera 1 work of social hjgicne asking for manuscripts and stating that no Poe* 

The rational organisation of nevooUvc measures wa3 eligible who had already published more than 
1 ? the undertaking calls for the foundation and 0 no volume A jut would be selected of pi act) 
the activities of some fonnofjont oigamsation S)DK poets to pass on these manuscripts Tb e 

to ensuie cofiaboiation between the vanous in manuscripts submitted world be sorted out by ® 
surance earners and especially to regulate the sub jury in the first instance with the object 
relations between sickness funds invalidity rasur eliminating the obviously impossil le tho thin and 
ance institutions and doctors Joint organisations tfi e trite The remainder say fifty manuscript 

are also necessary to ensure contact between would then pass into the hands of the nw 11 
at«KKo»» earrim on the omehuni and public fiea'tfa ]ury Out ot this 1 cm under ten manuscript 

aufiioiities and private weltare organisations on MO uld be selected which would represent the 

tne other ihe right to membership of theso best of the years poetry 
organisations win entail the obligation to acccp 
freely the conditions they impose 


‘ Timboel 

It nbotl which is an Indonesian journal 
couducted m Dutch has given a translation 
of the ISote in our March number in which 
wo showed how great a portion of the eatth 
is tinder European control and how tho 
preservation of tho hiatus quo by the League 
of }«aUons is practically equivalent to 
perpetuating the subjection of the majonty 
of mankind 


Love and Wisdom 

Message o( ihe Past reproduces tho 
following Fnglish tiauslation of a poem by 
Bhai % ir Singh — 

(Note A nightingale imprisoned 1 y a gardenc r 
escapes from her ca^e aftei long confinement only 
to find the garden despoiled and in nuns and her 
hearts love, the rose „one. In absolute despair sf* e 
stops a wayfarer with her lament and asks wil'd 
l as Lecoine of that all owner of tho loveliness 0* 
youth tier rose. A dialogue en«nes of which 
we give the concluding , portion ihe wayfarer 
qsk 3 why the eye of the nightmgalo failed to 
discern that one day both tho garden and its 
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blossom* cay would Je that si ring would pass 
and “the auto nn of dtad and decaying leaves 
tike its place la Sr-ony of soal the ni„huDgiie 
ones out for death and in pity the wayfarer strives 
to comfort her with the assurance of ever recurring 
spring Asa n the purple leaf l uds Again the 
green leaves shall appear m mill ons ' Again the 
lads How and the armies of flowers. i«me ami 
encamp again 1 Why wee pest thoa 0 bird \ 

The nightingale sings ! 

“If beauty lasts not forever 

Of what worth then is beauty 9 

If my garden waves, not forever 

If all is the sport of time , , , . 

If time conceals him we love behind its over 
enwrapping sheets and reveals him at will 
liclow its folds 

And conceals him again from u*. 

If love is not our own but timos 
If time t* supreme a"d we only propose for time 
To dispose, and our heart 
Is merely to run to waste in times, sands 
Then all wanderings in Search of him ay eicn 
life and goodne**, all are a> deith 
To th rst for love to roll through despair and 
Separation for the hope of meeting him is all 
illusion 

If the 1 ghtmog flash of love shows itself only 
to kill U3 then where where is love 
IF all is change and there is naught save waiting 
arl thirsting and waitm,, and thirsting for 
notl mg to be 

If this is the law eternal as thou savest 

If we are but the passive balls that a mock ps 

le&tiuy rolls 

Then let me tell you that too sad is life 
n e «a> hirer replies 
“l tace * 1 caco » 0 lovely 1 ird 
There 13 the rose still perfuming tbv tender heart. 
If it l*e ti y wish to iee the glory that fades not 
If it bo thv longm„ to l e with thy ro e forever 
Turn within born within thine own self thy love- 
thirsty glance' 

In vain is thy search for thy ro e in tu s visible 
world of change. 

The eternal spring is theirs who have entered id 
and seen him wit hi u their soal 
It it l» thy wish to dwell in the internal glances 
of thy love, then lie at peace with thyself 
Let the tlame of the lie; rt burn s ow and steady 
Let the mind bo clam like an unrippl os clear 
transparent lake 

And pass 0 bird, into the being of tho beloved 
whence ccmo these forms of beauty 
Thou hast indeed thy rose wnui thy heart falter* 
not— sun. unmoved. 

O bird. 1 

The worlds are all within thyself 
There l os&omt thy rose which no hand of might 
tan rob or destroy 

Ta eje of tire soul so f *ed on tho be'oved, 
druus ceep at tl o foirem a of lire 
C ood lyre t) bird This w the ancient v. isdom ' 

The law of beauty that ye learn am d the young 
brood m the ne t 

This ts the aw of tw life, which is the I f*. above 
thi3 1 fe 

The life of rapture cau„ht from the lips of the 


There as thou sayest and only theie — only there 
It is a subtle subtle feeling 
Ad unbalanced and balanced joy 
An unconscious and conscious love 1 solt delicious 
reeling a little ripplin^ and a slow breeze 
The heart is full of glory 
An l the life full of peace. 

Within that Golden Land there is neither n„ht 
s strong 


Sea Power at Geneva 
2 he hen Republic observes 
It re es ential th«t the redistnbuf on of sea 
power which was recognized by the Washington 
conference of 19’1 sliojld be confirmed by anil, 
if possible rendered still more explicit by the 
Geneva Congress of 1927 As long as an American 
an Asiatic and a European sea power all exist 
« de by side and independent of one another 
I uropean w orld imperial sm, as it existed towards 
the end of the nineteenth century and a3 it was 
encouraged by British maritime supremacy not 
omy c nnot recover it3 momentum but is bound 
stead ly to lose ground The British imperialists, 
are chafing under the limitation and with the help 
of the Singapore base and their preponderance m 
eoroi lerce-destroving cruisers they are trying to 
regam for the Empire a fraction of its former 
ex •optional portion But the American representa 
tives at Geneva will have every reason to insist 
on a confirmation of the principles which underlay 
tho agreement of 19^*1 rather than a modification 
of it for the benefit of British sea power The 
British behated with admirable wi«dom and for 
beorance in 1921 m recognizing that they ha l to 
share with Japan and tho Luted States their for 
a er supremacy They will we hoie lehavo with 
similar foibearanco and statesmanship in 1927 


Th» Late James Bryce 

We lead in Unity of Chicago — 

The lato Jame* Bryce was an extraordinarily 
teamed nui Mr J A Hoi son m lire review of 
II A. L l isher s recent biography of Bryce in the 
Aa <o t (April _(Jtlij declares that 
“he knew more than any other man of his own or 
any other tune There may be tucked away m the 
seclus on of soma university or other home of 
learning two or three scholars who have read and 
remembered as much booUore as Lryce but when 
one takes into account his lust bond intercourse 
with men and things in <*11 parts of the hal ttable 
Uof e he assuredly stands out ide all competition 
In tl o l:„ht of thre impressive statement, we are 
tc npted to wonder as to what learning amounts 
to anyway What 13 its use “What does H all 
com*, to to iuote the question John Uorley used 
to put to any one who praised a book or other 
achievement 9 lor th s same biography of Bryce 
shows that this most learned of men went staik 
mad during the War He swallowed hook l ait 
lino and s nker the ndieulou3 myth that Germany 
had precipitated the conflict m a gigantic endeavor 
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Some Chinese and Sous Foreigners 
The following extract from an article by 
Dr Edward H Hume M D ui the Inter - 
national Renew of Missions rocv to s>ho v 
that the minds of all Chinese are not full 
of hatred of all luropean foreigners even of 
the British raco — 

Word comes from all over China of the sincere 
and continued friendliness of the people VU 
Has 03 have vied with one another to prove the r 
fnend'h p during the e pirt si* month i of sire s 
aud confusion Whit coild have boon l nor than 
the spirit of the girls at UinhnS Collc„e in \anktn„ 
on March 24th last as they took matters into 
their own hands hiding their teachers advi ng 
them escorting the n out of danger an 1 in overv 
other wav proving their lov ilty W as Uiore ever 
greater fr endlmess dun that of th p oplc around 
tie grounds of West China Union Umv r ity in 


Ciiengtn where British Canadian and American 
forces co-oj eratc t Tiicj brought m food 1 > bum 
when a bojeott was in force suggest'd. means tor 
escape, and aided m counties other wajs to 
preserve the normal status m tho work of the rarti 
tution There is no single point oa which all are 
so ranch a^rc’d as on tho dcuro of the pcoi 'e 
that their western Christian friends should 
continue atnoiu them 

The know lelgo that Dr Tolin Williams had 
1 en killed threw nil tho Chinese Christians m 
Nanking on to tho side of their mis»ionar> fnend 
it the verj moment when their own homes vver 
1 ein_ ’•aos-ickci sad. m mn> instance.-, burned 
to th" eroun 1 while their vorv IivoS were threa 
teaed The eflorts mulo to save the foreign mi sionarv 
comm raitv in N inking 1j> Chinese Christians and 
non Christ ans alike is .a story of fine ( lirstian 
achievement an \ one which makes worth vrtliw 
sv'nfi os anl s rvico of devoted li\vs over many 
jears 


GREATER INDIA 


( Translated pom the Bengali of an Adlress dclnrrcd before a faiciccll gathering 
0 ) gamed ly the Greater In ha Society by Rain idranalh Tagore ) 


I am heartened by the address that you 
have presented to mo on the evo of my 
voyage to Java Wo discover oar inner 
strength only when we meet the claims of 
our neighbours We are able to guc what 
is in our gift, only in consequence of other 
peoples eagerness to tale If the demand is 
strong tbe way to give becomes easier 

Where tho claim from outside is a reality 
it kindles the power to give lying within 
us Even when we have gifts within us 
we cannot give them so long as an eager 
desire for them is not born in society To 
day a longing has tal en birth among us — 
the longing to search for the gi eater India 
outside India This longing has tal en tho 
concrete form of the Greater India Society It 
is this longing that is voicing its own ex 
pectations in tho address of welcome offered 
to me May your wishes make my efforts 
attain to success ! 

It is tho mark of a savage that his self 
consciousness is confined within very narrow 
limits. He cannot know himself m a wider 
region than the present time and Ins lmruo 
diata environment. Hence, his weakness in 
thought and action The Sanskrit verse has 
it As a man thinks so does he achieve 
Loftiness of conception — about our indivi 


dual selves or our country, — lies at tho 
root of tho creative power of endeavour V 
feeblo atm and a lowly achievement carry us 
to failure It is the historic endeavour of 
every civilised nation to exalt iU own 
character iu its own eyes —to liberato its 
nature from the narrow bounds of a parti 
cular country or age 


In my boyhood seated at tho window 
of our house I could see only a small bit of 
the natural features of my country I had 
no opportunity of beholding the comprehensive 
expression of our country t> self from outside* 
This city of Calcutta built by foreign 
traders cannot give us a deep and far ex 
tensive revelation of India's soul I was so 


eager to see for myself tho great self of 
India because I had been as a boy too often 
confined within the four walls of a house 
Then at the ago of eight or nine I went 
to live for a time in a garden house on the 
bank of the Ganges My heart was filled 


with a senso of bliss This river conveys a 
grand revelation of India. Its sti earns carry 
the harmonious blending of many ages many 
provinces many hearts of India. It conveys 
a message making India known to others 
Again a few years later ray father took 
me with himself to the Himalaya This was 
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the first time 'when I made an intimate 
acquaintance with my father — and with the 
Himalaya. There was a harmony of spirit 
between the two 

Then in early boyhood I began to study 
the history of India. I bad to commit daily 
to my memory a list ot names and dates of 
the unvaried tale of India s defeat and 
humiliation m political contest, from the 
days of Alexander the Great to those of 
Clive In this historical desert of national 
shame, there were a few oases formed by the 
heroic deeds of the Rajputs aud these latter 
alone could satisfy my blazing hunger to 
learn about the greatness of our nation 
You all know, with what desperate eager 
□ess Bengali novelists poets and dramatists 
ransacked Tod s Rajasthan in that age This 
fact is a clear proof of our unsatisfied 
craving to know oar country s true self 
Country does not mean the soil , it means 
a body of human characters 

If wa are taught about our country as 
eternally weak then that sense of lowliness 
cannot be driven ont of us by reading about 
the heroism o! foreign nations 

A star whose light has become extinct is 
congealed and contracted within itself This 
self confinement is a humiliation Such an 
extinct planet has no place of honour in the 
galaxy of blazing stars it is unknown un- 
celebrated nameless The shame of this 
obscurity is as bitter as that of prison life 
Light alone can deliver it from this shame — 
light in the form of an emanation that will 
join it to the universe, light in the form of 
a truth that the world will honour 

It is the burden of our Scriptures that he 
alone realises truth who perceives the 
Universe within himself and bis own Self in 
the Universe In other words the soul 
confined within its own individuality is not 
in its healthy normal condition Ihis great 
principle is as true of the historic efforts of 
a nation as it is of every individual man 3 
life s work The devoted endeavour of every 
great nation is to make itself known to the 
outer world. Otherwise, God would cast it 
forth as useless in the creation of human 
civilisation 

The voice of India that we hear was not 
confined within the verses of the Upamshads 
The highest message that India has preached 
to the world has been conveyed through 
renunciation, through sorrow, through love 
through the spirit— -and not by means of 
soldiers and arms, oppression and plunder 
28 — 12 


India has not boastfully recorded in her 
history in capital letters any tale of her acts 
of brigandage 

In ancient times onr country too must 
have sent forth heroes who conquered foreign 
lands But. unlike other nations India does 
not count the names of such conquerors with 
veneration on her rosary of historic celebrities 
Indian Purans do not sing of strong robbers 
(Dasyus) India has carefully obliterated from 
her records the story of their achievements 
as a thing to be ashamed of 

The man who thinks of Self as the highest 
and ultimate truth is lost This selfishness 
is the root of all sin and all suffering The 
light of our soul reveals the truth that 
universal love kills this self centred ness 
This light India did not keep to herself She 
revealed herself to the world outside her 
natural boundaries m the light of this truth 
Therefore the true expression of India 
consists in this 

The India in which we have been bom 
is the India of this spell of liberation the 
India of these ascetics If we can keep this 
truth steadfastly before ourselves, then all 
our acts would be pure we shall be able to 
call omselves characteristically Indian and 
we shall not need to set up a new standard 

In these days the passion for political 
self expression is raging among our people 
with the greatest vehemence Therefore, we 
are only dreaming the dreams of gratifying 
it, and we contemptuously reject all greater 
matters as irrelevant 1 But the stream of 
th s political self expression will only take 
us to foreign history, — to Mazzmni, Garibaldi, 
and 'Washington 

Similarly, in economics our imagination is 
moving about in the pnzzhng mazes of 
Bolshevism, Syndicalism or Socialism Bnt 
these are mere mirages , they are not rooted 
in the eternal soil of India , they are all 
marked “Made in Europe ’ 

Our national self does not reveal itself 
in the unknown paths where we are madly 
chasing these unrealities And yet, as. I 
have already said onr national success is 
possible only if we build upon the truB 
individuality and character of our nation 
If we can realise that we had a sphere of 
glory outside the political and economic^ 
then only shall we succeed in founding our 
future greatness on truth 

India has revealed her true self by what 
she has been able to gne to the world She 
is known by the exuberance of her spirit 
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after world ton iucst His produtous knowledge 
ind wide travels left hm as gullillo as Iho 
Jvondou costermonger who had never read a look 
or jouraevcd Ujondhia native slum! Ill his ex 
haustivo historical invest nations di l nt save him 
from hems fooled as cisil* as He Simula t r into 
in a country village! All through tho War Hrjto 
was a die-hard it was on to Berlin 1 for Imn 
with Germany pound prostrate in tho dost lfis 
travels tho worn around his knowlcJgo of men 
and places and langingc:* cvenwhcio had taught 
him no 1c son of tolerance and understnn tin* 
Wlj It learned and traveled and int II tual 
if this be tho result? \\ h> lotiitr with cdu atiou 
if it leaves a mtn undelivered fiorn superstition 
and l arbausm ? We never get quite so low ;n 
our mind never fed irntcso hoi !es« for the 
future as when we tee a man like lames l rjw. 
running ainu k under tho mad inlluenn. of patrio- 
tic xassion Here in the person of such a man is 
already seen tho tollai so of civilization 


Local Self-Government in Asia 

The following pwigcs arc ! ilcn from 
an atficlo by Dr Sudlumfra Boso in tho 
Same journal — 

®!57. ml every I ndy of men on cnrtli 
tb /'el t of self government riiey 
l 1 ." 1 1 t,lp r 1 °, n s from the hand of nature 
exert l e it by their si gle v , | COi !ec 
tions of men by that of their nnjority for the Jaw 

3 k h en-F"i?J?ff ( rV “' w ' ry 

bcsuMlte ’M? Kt 

?L‘ y , raD . ny That government is beat wlu h mikes 
“ 5“ men I„ the trnmni. of maUood 1,“ 

faU“So“,i’S4- 0 io,fe, t , 1Cr «» 

tU wS 0 ? 1 ? is direct self government overall 
r/ro*® Power * le te “ pl ' i by ““ " ,0 

< J rclus 'I 0 monopoly of the 
Onentnl ,e i ouad m (he Last as well 

He Sf thS ^ 1 cy b «? ,t3 l oots , m the communal 
pSSnotohlv n ihe poll ,? ca i 1 ‘brokers of tho 
. ChlDa ant 5 India— have seldom 
fnuTot^f lat0 acd indivisible sovereignty 
by locall nrlL ^a reisnty bas , always been slaied 

ffl^EaftKrs^Sf’^er 
ssa - jF Smi'i i»s 

The imi KUIias and village unions. 
tli« organizations over which 

•.i®,. central government exercised hut i 

political clviiJk 0 * democratic control over their 
tl e*e^d altoepth pp d ^1 K J 0US bfe , Nor aie 

of Asia? altogether obsolete in todays world 


Japancso Food 

The Japan Magazine for Juno contains 
tho first part of an informal,? article on 
Japane o f>od from which wo learn 

Rice I arlev ana (millet) / tyt (barn j anl cr»s) 
soja f»cvns small 1 cins, eta were uoed as food Ij 
tho Jipaneom remote antiquity as tlie> are at 
ire-rCDt- flui jWioa SltoU and other of the oldc t 
hooks in Japan state tfiat tho Impera! ancestral 
god less Innteratu omikami who obta ned seed 
of thoac ce rolls from Ukcmocht no-k itni spoko of 
them as vitally important for human beings. to 
liv on Since then theso (creals or goto! t (hvo 
eerealb) have formed staple articles of food in 
Japan Hi v was of primary unjwrUnco among 
them nr 1 its seed was taken With him by the 
Sun God lc s s a grind 6on on h s descent at her 
command The «ecd suited tho soil very well and 
the crop was il und inL Ibis wa3 the source ot 
tho name of Wi ul o-no-1 um (tho land blessed with 
rice) bv winch the countrj was called since then 
In old limes unhullc 1 nco ws3 commonlv eaten 
bj heating or toiling although the nolle families 
on rare occasions took it after cleaning Bice was 
not t sten Int l > upper class people, as for the 
middle and low class people it was too cos' 1 * 
anl they usually took mch cheaper cereals as 
barley a ta and fnjc instead Then they ato only 
two meals a day 

As side dishes they had vegetables meats or 
fruit These vegetables wero mostly w/i un» 
(slot herds puse) «i im (carrot) eta which worn 
called sat radish garlic eta which wero calico 
btrana and teal awe lanbu and other seaweeds. 
There wero some other kinds of vegetables eatcD 
As meats they took l*cef hor-c-fle^h brawn 
deer flesh oilier annunul tlesh thicken fish anu 
shell fish They did not daro to slaughter oxen 
and 1 orscs for eating as thi«o animals icndercu 
useful service to them helping them in farnun- 
Thcv ate mostly wild bear, deer and other 
wild animal flesh which was allied / e no-nramon^ 
as distinguished from birdflcsh which was called 
I c non il onto no 


Religious Trends iu Iudia 

The Rev A M Chirgwin observes in the 
London Quarterly Rcnc it — 

The ~cilgcist in India is at present moving 
primarily m the realm of politics and not of 
religion The leal deity whom Indians worship 
to-dav is Mother India for her they are willing 
to sutler and if need be to die. Moat 3 oung 
Indians feel tl at the gods aDd goddesses of 
H nduism are the most satisfactory expressions 
of Mother India available. Accordingly the jouug 
men are powerfully attracted just now to H nauisiu. 
However it may repel them intellectually it has 
a certain emotional appeal as the religion of tho 
Motherland The rising tide of nationalism is 
leading to reaction aga nst orgai lzed Chirstianty 
as being Western It is the more significant that 
m spite ot this the most striking progress that 
has been made in lecent years in tho realm of 
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religion in India 13 undoubtedly m a Christian 
direction 

It is not to be inferred from tins that great 
numbers of educated Indians are accepting 
Christianity a3 their own personal faitn As a 
matter of fact, the number doing so is not consider^ 
able The numerical growth of Christianity in 
India is mainly among the lower ca>te3 and the 
outcasts community In modern India as m tho 
early years of tho Christian era, Chris tiamty make3 
headway mainly from the bottom up Fully one 
hundred thousand people chiefly from tho lower 
strata of Indian society are becoming Christians 
even year The Indian Christian Church shows 
an increase of 22.5 per cent in the last tea years 
as against an increase of 12 per cent in the 
general population — a fir more rapid growth than 
that of any other faith in the land But it is not 
the numerical growth of the Church which has 
led to the almost complete capture by Christ of 
the citadel of India s thought 

Educated India does not seem to find much 
that is attractive in the Christian Church to-daj 
on the contrary it appears to la rep lied alike hj 
Chn tiamty as a system and by the Churcl as 
its \\ estera organized form 


Successful Mirriage 

Frederick Harris writes, in part in the 
I* or Id Tomorrow — 

Tne ordinary theory is that man and wife form 
a partnership m which all of life is shared. If 
thi3 completeness of sharing were taken a3 the 
teat ot successful achievement, there would be 
little success to record As a matter of fact, 
casual observation tends to impress one with the 
narrow range of the interests which most husbands 
and wive* do share. To whom does the house 
nsuallv belong ? \\hose taste i, displayed m its 
furnishings ? In the midst of modern city life 
children may actually command little interest on 
Vi®, P.Y 1 0* either parent Companionship 
kVk „V> eC w ,lon m , are essentials of a 
balanced life Taking a dozen married couples 
se ecUd at random, what 13 the proportion of 
actual sharing in these activi 103 7 Religion has 
been a puzzle of many children because practices 
which one parent seera3 to regard 33 funhmentat 
are entirely neglected by the other Ifae sev 
expenence itself may be lnjily distasteful to ono 
13 J'^gerly sought by the other There 
!iV.?ni*y °; eTI d®nce too of another typo of 
V“ aa , a , nd woman who ‘•bare much 
.1 Kr0<l older new interests emerge and 
awaken to the fact that they are 
sfwifata hves Again some striking 
t ifn* 6 nthei? r.n n a ay r transfori ? one partner and leave 
},® ™ d Even under the best of circums 

rmmU httwofS n t QK v ex P f, . r > erica which aro not 

husband and wife and some few 
perhaps which never can be shared. 

ar ® P’ a >n enough but the matter can 
this Point Eow much sharing is 

tSSKbkL? d ” a ““«*» «» “■i 

Ea l SS‘°, n “ 0 .i 0 h llledMm, 5- Ws can climate 

suecess in such a personal relationship only 


with regard to the per 0 ons concerned One can 
imagine that in the oirly da> s of most marriages 
romantic affection is the supremo interest and for 
a while this may be sufficient buccess at the 
moment makes an intense but very narrow demand. 
As the days go on, husband and wife begin to 
face real situations, Hourly needs arise place 
to live in food companionship recreation, religion, 
love and then there emerge tne new interests 
A3 this expenence proceeds from the 
wedding presumably different p-roplo are reason- 
ably well satisfied at different levels 
bince we have to consider not only ran re 
bat aho depth of interest, in some cues the 
shanng of a \ ery few vital concerns may create a 
stable arrangement It is extremely precarious to 
make positive statements where our knowledge is 
so strictly limited but on’ may suapect that tho 
marital relationship between a mm and a woman 
becomes more and more sucresiful as the number 
of Seated interests steadily increases Such a 
pro eduro suggests that these two have found 
partnership such an interesting experience Out 
they are continuing their explorations Each new 
interest of one is submitted to tho other as a 
ship G ba ° ls f ° r f,irther extensioa of tho reLfion- 
Alie picture usually drawn of a successful 
marriage rente rata a mild peace gradually 
deei uing to deadly monotony Thu u not Uio 
case with those who are ever expanding the area 
of tneir shared interests I .fo is adventurous and 
exciting The whole attempt to form a red 
eo-operatton involves many disagreements some 
trivial some really serious- the tragic tendon of 
man-aiage of which Count heyserlmg sneaks It 
is the personal adjustment over manv wmhMv 
that is difficult and dangerous holding ahkeihe 
possibilities of the noblest satisfaction and of the 
deepest degradation Let our too confident radicals 
ever bear in mind that the profound conlhcts of 
life appear not where each goes his own way !„,t 
where the two are trying to work together 


The Late Dr Esthn Carpenter 

The Inquirer of London contains a 
bcautiM and discriminating tribute to the 
ate Dr EsUm Carpenter by Hiss Ifc 
llarbisturo ol Ottord Hindi appeared 

tlT- Wo lak8 tlm 

HoS^Sutkn’Jr^'”,^ «■»? use 

knew him will wholly eniorsZ IIo * 0s ? w, »o 
word of God with the amJientic coice of ‘onn l i he 
knew its meaning Ihe had tho divino <,£ De w , fl ° 
that knows tho secrets of tho human 8 i S I^ tatllvr 
reaches to tho farthe.it depths of° i? r { atlli 

passion is not common a pure and austere rfi! e,0us 
passion is tho rarest thing wo 
Carpenter it was ono with a smirnl^w * Esth n 
intellectual life l ut its roots w.re ,n y »», 8<r ? aa ous 
experience Uut is common to us all n “ e “ u '»an 
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beyond her own territory and peoplo Wo 
can truly give to others only when wo 
admit others as no less than ourselves 
Therefore if you would know India's wealth 
of truth, jou must leave India and visit the 
scenes of Indus giving in lands beyond 
the sea Today our vision of India is 
dimmed by the dust of contemporary local 
events but the clear radiant eternal aspect 
of India will be revealed to us if we go 
to Further India 

In China I found a race entirely different 
from the Hindu 0 — in features language and 
manners But I felt such a deep sen°o of 
community with them as I have found 
impossible towards many people of India 
itself This union was established not by 
political ascendancy not by the sword not 
by paining others, but by embracing sorrow, 
—on the part of ancient India. The truth 
that has linked an absolutely alien race like 
the Chinese to the true self of India— finds 
no place in the history of European politics 
and therefore we do not heartily believe in 
it 1 But the evidence of its reality is still 
extant in Further India 

In my travels in Japan whenever I 
marvelled at the deep patience self control, 
and aesthetic sense of the people even in their 
daily life they have again and again told me 
that the inspiration of these virtues came 
mostly from India through the medium of 
Buddhism But that inspiration is today all 
but extinct at its source in India itself . 
These lands [outside India] are places of 
pilgrimage to modern Indians, because tbo 
eternal true expression of India s character 
can be found in these lands only 

In the middle ages of India there were 
religious conflicts between the Muslim royal 
power aDd the Hindus But m that epoch a 
succession of saints were born — many of them 
Muslims by faith —who bridged the gulf of 
religious discord by the troth of one ness of 
spirit They were not politicians they never 
mistook a political pact prompted by expedten 
cy as a true bond of union They reached 
that nltimate point where tbs union of all 
men is established on an eternal basis In 
other words they embraced that secret 
principle of India which lays down that they 
alone can realise the truth who see others as 
one with their own selves In that age many 
warriors fought and earned glory their 
names were recorded m histories of India 
written on foreign models But they are 
forgotten to day, even as their triumphal 


monuments liavo crumbled Into dust But the 
deathless message of theso saints is still 
flowing like a life giving stream through the 
heart of modern India. If no can demo 
our soul’s inspiration from this sourco, then 
only shall wo succeed m invigorating our 
politics, economics and action 

When a message of truth deeply stirs our 
soul, its self expression attains to success in 
many directions The impact of truth on the 
soul is proved by the activity of that soul s 
creative power 

Buddhism was a religion of poor monks 
And yet it inspired an exuberant display 
of costly artistic work, m cavc3 and chailyas 
tiharas This only proves that Buddhism 
awakened such a consciousness of truth in 
man s inmost heart that it gavo Irmtiou to all 
his nature, and saved his character from being 
crippled in any direction Wherever India a 
magic wand of universal love has touched 
any foreign land, what a marvellous display 
of art has como to life there ' That country 
has become radiant with the splendour of a 
new artistic creation 

And yet look at the peoplo of exactly the 
same ethnic stock living in neighbouring 
countries which wero cot visited by ancient 
Indian missionaries. They are cannibals 
utterly devoid of art India lit up the dark 
hearts of such a savage race by the sublime 
message of her religion of mercy renunciation 
and love It is not that Indian influence has 
resulted in certain changes in dress speech 
and manners in Cambodia and Borneo Java 
and Sumatra , the latent power of artistic 
creation among these peoples has been 
awakened And what a marvellous creation 
it is 1 There are many other island;, around 
the India colonised Java and Bah But why 
do we not find any BoroBodur, any Angkor 
Vat there ? It is because the rousing call of 
Truth did not reach these neighbouring 
slands There is no glory in stimulating the 
imitative spirit m men but there is no 
nobler work than that of liberating the latent 
creative energy of others 

If we content ourselves with boasting of our 
nation s achievements in the far off past and 
m? , n ? t , apply la oar own lives the truths 
that led to those achievements then our 
shame will know no bound To use a truth as 
a material for oar self glorification, is to insult 
" ly earnest desire is that we may search 
eternal truth of ancient India and 
devote myself to the attainment of it -not 
tor self advertisement not for dazzling 
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the eyes of foreigners. — but for inspiring oar 
own innermost spirit and shaping oar daily 
conduct. 

When I visit Java may my mind be free 
from [national] pride may it learn meekness 
by witnessing the operation of the death 
conquering spell ( amrxta mantra ) of Truth 


May we realise within ourselves that great 
principle of universal love and then only 
will temples spring up in forests fountains 
of beauty will bubble up in deserts in our 
hearts — out hies devotion will attain to 
success 

Jadiaatii Sakkar 


GREATER INDIAiREVISITED 

Bt kalidas nag 
II 


Froit Batavia to Surabaya 

B ATAVIA is a modern commercial city 
with every possible modern comlort 
and it palled on me from the very begin 
niog To escape from its aggressive mo 
dertnsm I took refuge in the splendid Mnseum 
of the city It contains tbe richest collection 
of the products of Indonesian culture and at 
the same time some of the most important 
archaeological links between the art and 
iconography of India and Java of old I 
shall come back to a detailed appreciation of 
this museum which is a glorious tribute to 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 



(Bataviaasch Genootscbap van Konsfen en 
Wetenscbappen) Meanwhile let me proceed 
to describe how the propitious «mtle of 
Lord Ganesha who greeted me first at the 
threshold of the Museum gave an extremely 
happy turn to my chance driven adventure 


Academic cou a bojutiov between 
India and Jana 

I saw Dr E D K Boscb director of the 
Archaeological department and he received mo 
very kindly He bad been revising the text 
of the famous Sanskrit inscription from central 



Gallery ol In do Javanese Sculptures 
Java (found in the temple of Chandi Kalasan) 
which had been already edited hi Dr R. G 
Bhandarkar and Dr Brandes A new frag 
meat of the inscription had been found 
and Dr Bosch was getting ready to publish 
a revised text from fresh facsimiles We 
dj'cu'sed certain technical terms in the 
Sanskrit slokas and gradually drifted into 
a general discussion on tbe possibility of a 
more intimate collaboration between 
Indian scholars and Dutch savants Dr 
Bosch warmly supported me saying that 
10 two departments help from sound 
Ind an scholars would be specially welcome 
first for tbe proper appreciation of the 
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Indo-Javanese art it is absolutely necessary Avalon are too subjective to bo utilised for 
that a comparative study of the Javanese historical purposes. Dr. Bosch strong y 

and the Indian series of monuments should urged the systematic study of the lantras 

be made with reference to the Shilpa Shastras and hoped that Indian scholars would respond 
like Mayamata, Manasara, Vastuvidya and to bis call promptly, 
such other tests which are being found 
in increasing numbers. To ascertain as to 
what extent the art of India influenced 
the art of her cultural colonies and also 
what were the independent contributions of 
the colonial artists and artisans to the 



Primitive totemistic art of Polynesia 

borrowed or imported motifs, it is absolutely 
necessary to make an intensive study along 
the lines suggested above. Bat it was a 
great pity that very few texts of the Shilpa 
Shastras have been scientifically edited and 
published. 

The same difficulty is realised, continued 
Dr. Bosch, in handling the old manuscripts 
of Java and Bali. Most of ihem appertain to 
the Tantrns and the cult of Tantristn. It 
would be a capital study to compare the 
Tantnc literatures of India and Indonesia. 
But the critical study of the Tantras has 
not yet begun. The writings of Arthur 


Polynesian Antic mtios 
PROJECTED TOOK TO THE BaI.I ISLAND 

I consulted Dr. Bosch about my tour 
programme and be very kindly gave valuable 
suggestions, Vetters of introduction and other 
help for which I was grateful. Incidentally 
he mentioned that a very important cele- 
bration would take place in the island of 
Bali. A local Raja would celebrate the 
shraddha ceremony of his ancestor, in 
the right royal and orthodox style. 
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the like of which was not to be seen for 
many years * I had a mind to go to Bali if 
chance favoured me but I did not dream 
that the call of the gods and the Brahmanas of 
that island would be so peremptory Finding 
me a little confused Dr Bosch generously 
offered to write to his colleague Prof Dr 
B J 0 Schneke director of the Ethnographic 
department, who happened to be then in 
Bali to study the shraddha rituals on the 



spot I thanked Dr Bosch profusely for 
offering me such au ideal guide and I rushed 
to make enquiries about my passage etc to 
that romantic island I came to know that 
the steamer for Bali would sail soon from 
Snrabaya, the eastern port of Java and I 
left Batavia for Surabaya to avail myself 
of the earliest boat Mr Corporaal the 
Principal of the School of Goenoeng Sari did a 
great service to me by wiring to one of his 
Balinese pupils (for he had pupils from every 
part of the archipelago) who resided in 
Singaradja, the capital of Bali He further 
advised me to halt at Bandoeng and see the 
place on my way to Surabaya Thanking 
my friends of Batavia I boarded the train 
to Bandoeng at 2 30 p si buying a ticket 
tor 5-50 guilders 

Bi3.doe.vj, xhe Capital of Planted s Pabadise 
It took me full five hours to come to 
Bandoeng from Batavia, the distance being 
about 100 miles The trains in Java run 
only between sunnse and sunset so we 
must previously arrange to halt in a con 
vement place during the night My friends 
of Batavia kindly made all arrangements for 
my short stay in Bandoeng and so with a mind 
flee from all care® I began to survey the 
splendid Indonesian landscape from the train 


The alternation of hills aDd plams with the 
traces of the cultivators’ hand everywhere gives 
an impression of charm and plenitude rarely 
paralleled in any other part of Asia We 
were passing through the Preanger Regencies 
whore native landlord' euphemistically 
called Princes still continue to exercise 
sovereign rights cleverly circumscribed by the 
Dutch residents However the country is 
rich id agricultural products On the one 
band we find modern big tea coffee and 
cinchona plantations in the higher regions and 
od the other the old Saivas or rice 
fields cultivated aud irrigated by the terrace 
system so famous in Javanese economic 
history Rice as \n India is the universal 
favourite and is worshipped as a divine 
gram Who knows if the Indian gram 
goddess Lakslnm emigrated with other gods 
of India to Java and brought along with 
her the Indian science of cultivation together 
with the tradition of pondrous plenty which 
is still written on place names like 



Lord Ganesha the remover of obstacles 
Snkabumi (sukha bhumi) or the laud of 
Prosperity ' 

Bandoeng is next to Batavia the most 
important city of Western Java. It is along 
with Sukabnmi one of the headquarters for 
the planters it is also the capital of the 
PreaDger Regencies. The native Moslem 
regent is a pensioner of the Dutch Govern 
ment, and consequently, as an ornamental 
figure head, continues the tradition of the 
byegone age with its puppet plays and 
gam el an music in the large palace or dalem 
in the centre of the town But it seems to 
be out of context when compared with the 
up-to-date Dutch settlements the qumme 
factory ana the gigantic wireless installation 
in the city The population of over 100 000 
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souls shows only 10,000 whites, who however 
are the dominating elements. The relation 
between the natives and the Eurasian com- 
munity, as was reported to me, was quite 
cordial and the cultural discrepancy not so 
sharp as here in India. 

My brief stay in Bandoeng was in the 
quiet hospitable home of Mr. Fournier and 
Mr Van Leenwen who bad visited India and 
Santmiketan and were great admirers of 
Tagore. In their select family library there 
weie standard works on Java and Bali and 
I spent most my time glancing through them. 



A School ion GoiEkMiCM Officials 

. Higher IJnitfiaity education is unknown 
in Java. The secondary schools aro pretty 
numerous and well-organised. Tho bulk ol 
tno aspirants for Government service have 
to p.ss through a type of school test re- 
presented by tho Bandoeng one, where the 
Javanuo youths study tho elements of arts 
d rciencM, of drawing and surveying, nay 
law! While visiting *thc 
1 I chanced to como across a manual o{ 



law and I was informed by the teacher that 
once the influence of Alanu’s Code was as 
pronounced as it is to be found in Bali to day; 
but at present the Islamic and the Dutch Codes 
are preponderating factors in tho legal 
training of the Javanese officials. Tho success- 
ful candidates, are recruited into service 
with grades ranging from 25 florins to 400- 
florins per month according to qualification. 
Those who aspire alter higher posts must go 
over to the Dutch Universities in Holland 
and secure Imperial (as opposed to the colo- 
nial) service. I shall have occasion to describo 
tho Imperial Servico type lator on. 



■A JiLMCAI, 


Sir. Van Leenwen kindly look mo oni 
evening to a rcmaikablo Dutch scholar wh( 
had devoted bis lifo to Ihe study of Javancst 
music. Mr. Movroow Kuust received us ii 
his room, which' struck mo as a miniature 
museum of musical instruments coming from 
Sumatra. Java. Bali. Borneo, Ccltbci 
and other parts of tho archipelago. Air 
hunst had travelled extensively through tin 
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Dutch Indies and nude this valuable collcc 
tion with a view to wnte out au exhaustive 
history of Malay Polynesian music. He dis- 
cussed his programme of work with mo and I 
cams to discover m Mr Kunst a musician who 
shows iu him the rare combination of the 
musical intuition with a sound historical 
sense. Ho showed mo tho excellent photo 
graphs he had taken of those reliefs of 
Borobudur wherein we find tho musical instru 
ments, performances and dances, demonstrat 
ing the innate sense of rhythm and harmony 
displayed by the Javanese people throughout 
history I felt how the silent stone sculptures 
might bear eloquent testimony to tho musical 
genius of a people Tho musical instruments 
depicted in the bas reliefs of Borobudur 
(4th. 9th century AD) might supply certain 
links in the chain of cultural relations between 
India and Java Mr Kunst told me ho v 
his studies along these lines had brought 
out an unexpected corroboration of tho 
intimate cultural relations between Iudo-Chma 



A Sketch Map ot the Archipela„o 
and Indonesia Some Chinese musical instru 
ments penetrated Lios and passing through 
Cambodge and Siam came as far as Java and 
Borneo 1 Where is the historian to write 
out an account of this musical matrimony 
between different races ? Mr Kunst struck 
me as a remarkable personality and I left 
Bandoeng thanking him for this new vision 
of human music. He introduced me to 
Tjokorda Gdo B ka a Balinese oxpert in 
Indonesian music hung inSukawati(Sukbavati) 
who is the Pnnggawa (yn) or Chief of Oebocd 
in South Bali 

Fiom Bindoing to Sima hat a 
To reach Surabaya by tbo evening I had 
to catch the early morning tram which 


circled about 400 mile* m 14 hour. This 
13 tho southern lino which parses fjibatoc 
T.isih Malaya Baodjar Mao» aad Djokjakarta 
r( t aching the final stoppage Surabaya about 
7 30 p m Tho whole route 13 marvellously 
rj ch in tropical sceneries whoso softness was 
occasionally broken by the rudo and terrific 
faces of volcanic rocks On cither side of 
this route ho the Hindu monuments ami 
temples like Borobudur and Prambanam hut 



I had to postpone ray archaeological pilgnmago 
through theso sites in order to witness the 
r aro shradlha celebration in Bali While 
devouring tho contents of a bool on Bali I 
suddenly discovered that a Japancso youth 
*vas looking at mo from tho opposite seat After 
oXchaDgo of courtesies I enquired and camo 
to know that Mr Aiarutomi belonged to the 
agricultural College of Tokyo and that 
he had come to lava to study tho systems 
0 f cultivation special to that island. Tho Japan 
fjovernment grants travelling fellowships for 
s uch studies which thoj consider important 
VJben will our Government Agricultural 
institutes and our Universities come to 
j-oaliso the value of such direct studies nearer 
jiome under Asiatic conditions beforo send 
ing students to huropo and America? 

Arriving in Surabaya I had to buy my 
tickets etc for Bali I add a few pros do 
details on that item for tho benefit of future 
visitors to that island Tho railway faro from 
Batavia to Surabaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a ticket to Bali and back cost 
J3 guilders. Telegraphic charges to Bali 
camo to about 10 guilders So about 13? 
guilders were spent to meet the bare charges on 
the road fortius humble Indian pilgrim ' But 
tho moment I boarded the steamer I forgot 
3II about exchanges and sea dues and such 
other uupoetic yet inevitable things Tho 
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souls shows only 10000 whites, who however 
are the dominating elements The relation 
hetween the natives and the Eurasian com- 
munity, as was reported to me, was quite 
cordial and the cultural discrepancy not so 
sharp as here in India 

My brief stay id Bandoeng was in the 
quiet hospitable home of Mr Fournier and 
Mr "Van Leenwen who had visited India and 
Santnnketan and were great admirers o£ 
Tagore In their select family library there 
were standard works on Java and Bah and 
I spent most my time glancing through them 



A School fob Gq\ frmiem Officials 

^Bher University education is unknown 
iha , secondary schools are pretty 
fhe «n° 8 , aa f *-eH organised The bulk of 
to 127 >a t? f ° r v, GoT . er »ment service have 
presStL hJ°*l gh n l ?P e of school test re- 

feSa"? - a 
sstfsssrgg? tefs z 

coa w “too across a manual of 



law and I was informed by the teacher that 
once the influence of Manu’s Code was as 
pronounced as it is to be found id Ball to day,, 
but at present the Islamic and the Dutch Codes 
are preponderating factors m the legal 
training of the Javanese officials The success- 
ful candidates, are recruited into service 
with grades ranging from 25 florins to 400 
florins per month according to qualification 
Those who aspire after higher posts must go 
over to the Dutch Universities in Holland 
and secure Imperial (as opposed to the colo 
Dial) service I shall have occasion to describe 
the Imperial Service type later on 



A Museum of Indonesian Musical Instruments 
A Mlsical E\e\i*.q 

Mr Van Leenwen kindly took me one 
evening to a remarkable Dutch scholar who 
had devoted his life to the study of Javanese 
music. Mr Mevrouw Kunst received us m 
his room, which struck me as a miniature 
museum of musical instruments coming from 
Sumatra, Java, Rati, Borneo, Celebes 
,°l P ar l s of the archipelago Mr- 
Aunst had travelled extensively through (he 
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Dutch Indies and nude this valuable collec 
tion with a view to write out aa exhaustive 
history of Malay Polynesian music He dis 
cus ed his programme of work with me and I 
came to discover in Mr hunst a musician who 
shows in him the rare combination of the 
musical intuition with a sound historical 
sense He showed me the excellent photo 
graphs he had taken of those reliefs of 
Borobudnr wherein we find the musical mstru 
meets performances and dances demonstrat 
log the innate sense of rhythm and harmony 
displayed by the Javanese people throughout 
history I felt how the silent stone sculptures 
might bear eloquent testimony to the musical 
genius of a people The musical instruments 
depicted in the bas reliefs of Borobndar 
(8th 9th century AD) might supply certain 
links in the chain of cultural relations between 
India and Java Mr Kunst told me how 
his studies along these lines had brought 
out an unexpected corroboration of the 
intimate cultural relations between Indo China 



A Sketch Map of the Archipelago 
and Indonesia Some Chinese musical mstru 
meats penetrated Laos and passing through 
Cambodge and Siam came as far as Java and 
Borneo ' Where is the historian to write 
out an account of this musical matrimony 
between different races ? Mr Ivunst struck 
me as a remarkable personality and I left 
Bandoeng thanking him for this new vision 
of human music. He introduced me to 
Tjokorda Gde R ka a Balinese expert in 

Indonesian music living mSukawati(Sukhavati) 
who is the Punggawa (3r») or Chief of Oeboed 
in South Bah 

From Bvndoino to Sciubwa 
To reach Surabaya by the evening I had 
to catch the early morning train which 


coveied about 400 miles in 14 hour* This 
is the southern Iiuo which passes Tjibatoe, 
Tasik Malaya Bandjar Mao» and Djokjakarta, 
reaching the final stoppage Surabaya about 
7 30 p m The whole route is marvellously 
rich in tropical sceneries, whose softness was 
occasionally broken by the rude and terrific 
faces of volcanic rocks. On either side of 
this route lie the Hindu monuments and 
temples like Borobudur and Prambanam but 




A lavanese Landscape 


I bad to postpone my archaeological pilgrimage 
through these sites in order to witness the 
rare shraddha celebration in Bah While 
devouring the contents of a book on Bah I 
suddenly discovered that a Japanoso youth 
was looking at me from the opposite seat After 
exchange of courtesies I enquired and came 
to know that Mr Karutomi belonged to the 
Agricultural College of Tokyo and that 
he had come to Java to study the systems 
of cultivation special to that island The Japan 
Government grants travelling fellowships for 
such studies which the) consider important 
When will our Government Agricultural 
institutes and our Universities come to 
realise the value of such direct studies nearer 
home under Asiatio conditions before send 
mg students to Europe and America ? 

Arriving in Surabaya, I had to buy my 
tickets etc for Bah I add a few prosaic 
details on that item for the benefit of future 
visitors to that island The railway fare from 
Batavia to Surabaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a ticket to Bah and back cost 
93 guilders Telegraphic charges to Bah 
camo to about 10 guilders So about 137 
guilders were spent to meet the bare charges on 
the road for this humble Indian pilgrim ' But 
ti n ? oment 1 boarded the steamer I forgot 
all about exchanges and sea dues and such 
other unpooho yet inevitable things The 
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unknown yet very closely related brethren of S S Both which heaved gently on the 
Bali began to draw me with an overpowering placid waves kissing the shores of Java on 
fascination and I lapsed into a dreamy one side and the coast of the island of 
communication with them on board the ship Madura on the other 


INDIA S WOMANHOOD 

News and Portraits 


Miss Syaukcmari Neuru who has this 
year passed both the M A. (Previous) and 
LL. B (Previous) Examinations of the 
Allahabad University m the first class stand 
mg first m both at the outset of her academic 
career passed the preliminary Cambridge 
examination m Honours with distinction in 
Mathematics and Urdu and passed the Senior 
Cambridge with distinction in Urdu She then 



Miss Syamkuman \cbru 

lomcJ tho Muir Central CoUtcc. Allahabad 
with a new to entering llo Medical profession 
out non co-operated in 1 t.O appeared for 
the Intermediate l summation in 19>1 and 
pa>sed first amon k the girl* winning a 
( ornament scholarship of Its. 20 pci 


mensem passed the B A in 19 ’6 standing 
first in the first class among all candidates 
winning the University silver medal and a 
Government scholarship of Rs 30 per 
mensem will now complete her M A and 
LL B Finals and then take to Law as a 
profession She was elected unopposed 
Secretary and Vice president of the Allahabad 
University Union and was elected its 
President after a keenly contested election 
She is the fir e t girl to hold office in a 
university union She was declared to be the 
best speaker in the Inter hostel Debate of her 
university and also m the All India Convoca 
tion Debate She was also awarded three 
medals for speaking two of them being of gold 
In all she is the recipient of seven medals. 



Miss Sulabha Ianand bar 

Mi s Siluhv Pa sam ik ii has this year 
passed the 31 i examination of the Bombay 
University in philosophy obtaining a fixt-t 
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class and winning the Chancellors medal and 
several prizes. To get a first class iq philo- 
sophy in the M A examination is a rare 
thing in the Bombay University Miss 
Sulabba Panand kar has achieved this rare 
dist notion with a learned* thesis on the 
Personality of God She is the first student 
to get a nrst class m philosophy after Prof 
R. D Ranade who toot his M A degree 13 
years ago. She has dow obtained a Fellow 
sbip at the Indian Institute of Philosophy 
Amalner and is the first woman student to 
jo n the Institute as a research scholar Miss 
Panandikar s academic career has been brilliant 
throughout, and we are a sored by one of 
ber professors that her studies have been both 
extensive and profound 

Mils TaIMI'.KN Ml\£kLAL PRO! 1 U D J P 
is anotl er Hindu woman to be appointed one 
of (be honorary magistrates for Bombay th s 
year She isconnected with various institutions 
lor the welfare of Bombay s womanhood SI e 
is the president of the Bhagu i Samaj 


^ W A 



Db. Miss Elscdy Mkuta, L. M MIC 
P of Bombay went to England after obta ning 
29—13 



Dr Hiss ftumnda Mehta 


the L. M S diploma of the Bombay University 
to prosecute h gher medical studies and 
passed her L. II (Ldin ) and M. S C p IQ 
Great Bnta d She is the first Gujarati Hindu 
woman to achieve this distinction 


Mrs J Cl a Ba t daughter of Nawab 
zadi Pean Banu and grand daaghter of the 
late AatrabAhsanullah of Dacca has this year 
passed the B A examination of the Calcutta 
University with distinction She is believed 
to la vo secured very high marks in SacsLnt 
A woman student Miss Bis\ a* has been 
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admitted into the first year lav class of the 
Dacca University She is the first student of 
her ‘vex to do so at Dacca. 

Miss Asi Majid daughter of Mr Abdul 
Majid interpreter Akyab Court has passed 
the 1 A examination of the Calcutta 
University in the first class from Chittagong 
College where she attended lectures with 
her male fellow students 

Miss Monelsua Sid. daughter of Mr 
Sunanda Sen of Calcutta has been awarded 
a senior scholarship of the Trinity College 
of Music for playing on the piano 


Miss Moncesha Sen 


Nine Bengali women some of them- 
Hindus have obtained employment at the- 
Howrah railway station as booking clerks 
Bengali w omen ought to receive employ nent 
at Telephone Exchange offices also 

Four lady students have this year passed 
the Matriculation examination of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Among them Miss SAiWAr 
Begum has topped the list of 
successful candidates Miss Amina Butt, 
another lady candidate aged only 13 years, 
has also passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the said University in the first division 


Several women student* havo this year 
joiccu tho Dacca Intermediate Collcga for 
pursuing scientific studies as Ihero is no 
provision for scientific education at the 
Dacca Intermediate Eden Collego for guU 



Mrs A Cathcnuo Suthaiajadu 


Mi A Catihrivk Sitiiauwadc has beeij. 
appointed by tho Goiernment of Madras t<>. 
bo a Member of tho Taluk and District Board,. 
Kistna. 

Mis Lauhiam Buuslndauam has recently- 
been nominated a Member of tho District 
Educational Council Coimbatore. Sbo bo 
lougs to a voiy respectable Dovanga family 
and bad a brilliant educational career She* 
is a prominent social service worker m thfy 
town and is an activo member of tho CH1A 
\\ elfaio and National Indian Association 
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In Girl Guide Activities Indian ladies are 
not lagging behind Mrs Indbam 
Balasttbramantam, ( wife of Hr 11 
Balasnbramanyani Snpdt Junior Certified 



School Rajahmundry) has been made the 
lady Assistant Cubmaster in the Madras 
Presidency She is the first lady to attain 
this honour in the presidency * 


* Photos in this section have been kindly 
supplied by the Indian Vies Agency Mr It, 
I enkoba Rao Mr Rangildas Kapadia and others 


INDIANS ABROAD 


5Ik Sastiis Ahuyal ia Pletoiiy 
It appears that inspite of doubts Mr 
Srinivasa Sastri has received a very hearty 
welcome from at least some sections of the 
South African Indians The Indian Opinion 
a sympathetic jonrnal gives the following 
account of Mr Sastri s arrival in Pretoria. 

The Right Hon V S Srinivasa Sastri Agent of 
the Government of India in booth Africa, arrived 
in Pretoria on the morning of June 28 by the 
Delagoa Bay Hail Notwithstanding the early hour 
of 7 there was a large gathering of Indians at the 
railway station to welcome Jlr Sastri 

Air Sastri wa3 accompanied by Hr Henry 
\enn Commissioner for Asiatic Affairs who met him 
Gelagoa Bay Messrs Kolanda Rao J D Tyson 
of the Indian Civil Service and C S Ricketts, 
fins party was joined at the station by Mr 
Pnng Lnder Secretary for the Interior and they 
subsequently breakfasted together at the station 
Hr IJobaou Acting Registrar Immigration Office 
was also present 

W hen the tram drew in Hr Sastn stepped on 


to the platform and after greeting leading Pretoria 
Indians was garlanded by Hr A C Tay«b on 
behalf of the local Indian Association by Hr A 
I Kajee on behalf of the South African Indian 
Congress and by Mr Sorabjee Rustomjee on behalf 
o* the Natal Indian Congress Many Indians who 
had travelled also from Johannesburg to welcome 
Hr Sastn also garlanded him 

It was interesting to note that amongst 
those gathered to welcome Mr Sastn wens 
also representatives of th° Natives namely 
Chief Sikukum twho read the native address 
to H R.H. the Prince of Wales) four of the 
chiefs councillors and Messrs T P Thompson 
and L Bud H belle members of the Native location 
advisory board 

In the course of an interview with our re- 
presentative Sir Sastn said that he had little 
expected to be here and was least inclined but 
Mahatma Gandhi had as it were set the ball 
idling and he had no alternative but to accept the 
office. He had come at the bidding of Mahatm? 
Gandhi and would try to do his bit. S :Ua “ tma 

Mr Sastn a health is of course, very delicate 
and he looked therefore as best as could be 
e-™eoteA m the circumstances It is advisable, m 




Mb Gopal hmsirsA De apuar. m a c i e 
V ce-Pres dent and Senior member of the Servants 
of Ind a Society has just been elected President 
of the Society nee Rt Hon Mr Sastn res gned 
Mr Devadha- 13 a -well known worker m the 
t eld of co-operation vomcn 3 education and social 
refoim No better selection could have been made 


Mm D K MxnaiERJEA of the New College Patna- 
has successfully obtained the, d ploma of the 
Col ege of Handicrafts (England) with Honours 
Mr Mnkherji joined the Shoreditch Train n 0 
College the special subject of his studv being 
educational handicrafts 


* Photos in this section 1 ave been supplied by 
The Indian i\e is Agency J Jr Ii lenkoba Ilao 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Cali mm hors or Miqauu id 

, Tie -Tui 31/a 1 asul ca c o appears to have stirred 
the Muslim Commum y deeply It is natural that 
it si oultl No rel giously m nded people can take 
an insult to its prophet lying down In our 
student days we had to read a book on English 
Composition— "Studies in Lcgl sli by a Missionary 
gentleman which contained illustrations of a very 
oljettionable duiarter Here is a sentence which 
I still remember — Knshna was a debauchee and 
a tl cf and Siva was no better yet many 
H ndus del ght m worst pp ng them a 3 deities . 1 
Tle*e may not liave been tho exact words, but the 
j.ist was trdoubtedly tl » Wo had to commit 
sentences 1 he these to memory as specimens of 
good English I lave not yet come across any 


copy of the condemned Bat g la Basul pamphlet 
but I can gue^s the trend of this objectionable 
piece of composition from its very name 

I wish to draw the attention of tny Musi to 
brethren to s radar vil f cations of lie Prophet in 
some recent Fngl sh publications. One is a study 
of the Iladi* literature by Prof Guillaume 
professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages m 
the University of Durham Readers of this Review 
are probably awaio that tho Halts literature 
recotds traditions about the I toj bet s doings and 
sayings and its aim is to rrovidean anil oiitatue 
standard of belief and condi ct la*cd uion tie 
word and deed of Mulammad whch shall bo 
bind pg upon the whole of the Muhammadan 
world borne maintain ihattle saylugs cf the 
lropbet were written down by a lew of In* 
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contemporaries while others deny this At any 
rate, the b \ k of the traditions was preserved 
in me nory and handed down from 
generation to generation until about 2n0 rears 
after the death o' the Prophet Bukhari 
made his grand collection which passes under the 
name of S/iofiv Bulhan and is regai ded as 
authoritative all over the Muslim world Prof 
Guillaume s book professes to be based oa a study 
of Bukhari and otner standard works on Hadis 
Here 13 a passage from this book — 

Probably nothing is more illustrative of the 
Prophets greatness both among his contemporaries 
and with posterity than the fact that his reputation 
could survive the publication of the following 
story by his wife Aisha —I was jealous of the 
women who gave themselves to the apostle of 
God and said— Does a woman give herself ’ Then 
when God revealed Thou mayest decline for 
the present whom thou wilt of them, and thou 
mayest take to thy bed her whom thou wilt and 
whomsoever thou shalt long for of those thou shalt 
have before neglected and this shall not be a 
crime in thee. IF n —V ol) I said —"I see your 
Lord does nothing but hasten to fulfil your 
desire (Pp. 

The compiler says again in a foot note — It 
must be counted unto the traditionists for righteous 
ness that this a d many other Uadis so damaging 
to the Prophet a reputation were not expunged 
from the canonical collections It would seem 
that the Prophet s character among the Faithful 


was above critic am otherwise it u d ffieult to see 
how such traditions coaid have be n tolerated in 
a co nmuuity which claimed to have re eived a 
revelation from God 

I suspect that there must be something wrong 
m Prof Guillaumes interpretation of those 
passages of Hvhs on which ha (uses these a-* per 
sians on the Prophet s character A very compre- 
hensive and exhaustive index to the Hxdis Litera- 
ture ha-, just been published by a Germao scholar 
Prof Wensmck of the L°iden University (A Hand 
book, of Ea ly Muhammad a 1 Tradition by Prof 
Wensmck Leiden 19 ’7 ) Guriously in this book 
also there are references to Hadis which record 
that women came and gave themselves to the 
Prophet iQp Cit p 159) Here is the passage — 
Women that offered or gave themselves to 
Muhammad — Bu 40 9 66 21 22 67 14 32 

3o 37 40 44, 50 7 49 8 79 


Op cit P 57 Muhammad divorces women 
who refuse to have connection with him Bu 68 
3 but of 74 30 


It behoves all serious students of Hadis 
literature all the learned Maulvis and Ulemas of 
India, to refute these allegations by true mterpre 
tations All Muslims should try their utmost to get 
the works of Professors Guillaume and Wensmck 
suppressed and all lovers and followers of Muham 
mad and bis haith should try their best to bring 
the offenders to book 

Dacca. July 10 19°7 A SyjipathiseA- 


G B. SHAW ON INDIA S CIVILIZATION 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEG 


l Sa dramatist Mr George Bernard Shaw has 
j\ done quite the right thing in contnbnt 
mg a preface of some forty pages in 
memory of his friend William Archer to a 
posthumous volume of play3 {Three Plays by 
"William Archer ConstabW which has been 
recently published. But, while writing the 
preface, it was not wise on his part to forget 
the proverb which ad rises the cobbler to stick 
to his last For in this piece of composition 
Mr Shaw has chosen to write about India 
and her civilization of which it is obvious 
from what he writes, he knows little and 
understands less. Mr Sbaw s ignorance of 
India, added to his general character as a 
writer should disincline me to take him 
seriously and undertake a serious refuta 
tion of his views But in India he seems 
to have been taken by some Britishers and 
others as an authority even on India. That 
is my excuse for the observations which 
follow 


With reference to the opinions expressed 
by Archer in his book la^ia and tbo 
Future Mr Shaw writes — 

Archer went to see for himself and instantly 
and uncompromisingly denounced the temples as 
the shambles of a barlarous ritual of blood sacrifice 
aad the people as idolaters with repulsive rings 
through their no^-s. He related to accept the 
interest of Indian art and the fictions of Indian 
romance as excuses He remained invmciblv faith 
fill to \i estern civilization and told the "Indians 
flatly what a civil zed 'western gentleman must think 
of them and feel about some of the r customs 

Archer was not deceived by what “the 
occidental renegades had written about 
India. So he came to Lidia “to see for 
himself ’ and “ instantly denounced the 
temples eta It was a case of ‘I came I 
saw and I opined or rather I denounced ’ 
India is a big country, inhabited by various 
races in different stages of civilization and 
with a long history Archer did not require 
any time to observe and study— ha instantly 
began to denounce. J 
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■view of this for tho.se 'who visit II r Sastri to 
give him the least possible strain Mr oastn has 
put up at the Grand HoteL . . t 

Pretoria Indians were busy throughout the 
day arnngng the function to be given that ntght 
at the Town Hall in honour of Mr Sastn Ihe 
telegraph office of Pretoria sd«o seemed to be 
exceptionally busy for in the midst of the work 
telegrams welcoming Mr Sastn were sunply 
pouring hl 

Thf Hindoo Gvsieevna, Zanzibar 

We have received the following communica- 
tion from Zanzibar — 

The Rt Hon V S Shastn. P C per- 
formed the opening ceremony of the Hindoo 
Gymkhana Institute on the Ktkwajuni Quarry 
near the English Cemetery at 10 30 a it on 
the 19th June The place was tastefully 
decorated After introduction to the President, 
Mr C HI Patel, the Life members and the 
captains of the various branches the gue«t 
w is led to the dais where leaders of all 
communities also took their seats Dr A H 
Spurrier, C HI. G, OB E, was one of the 
distinguished guests. 

Mr B N Anantam, Life member of the 
Gymkhana, requested Mr Shastn to be good 
enough to perform the opening ceremony 
In declaring the Gymkhana open, Mr 
Shastn said that he enjoyed a real pleasure 
in performing the openrog ceremony of the 
Hindoo Gymkhana at the bidding of Mr 
Anantam 

It was a matter of congratulation for the 
community that it possessed such an 
important institution in such a prosperous 
state. Cricket was so well known a game u 
tho sporting world that it had been made a 
synonym for fair play and honesty The 
Anglo-Saxon, ho said, was proud of his 
cricket for these qualities Ho forgot there 
"cro others also who could maintain that 
great standard in sport as well as in wordly 
life Ho enumerated his own experiences 
when a student and teacher in sports He 
explained to tho audience tho value of 
discipline which could bo acquired so well 
trom sports. 

Ho was very glad to hear that there was 
no communal question in Zanzibar They 
must understand that besides themselves 
' i° . Wa3 a ^ ar K° section of other people, 
ami that only by merging with them could a 
greit nation bo built 

llo thanked tho members of the Gymkhana 


for the honour done to him and wished tho 
Gymkhana every success 

After refreshment had been served on the 
lawn, Mr Shastn left in the midst of the 
vociferous three cheers proposed by the 
Cricket Captain of the Gymkhana 

European Standard of Living 0 

A continued press campaign has almost 
convinced the world that the Indians in Africa 
live such a life of filth and savagery that 
it has become practically impossible for the 
“whites” to breathe the same atmosphere 
with them, much as their Christian virtues 
urge them to do so. The “whites” have, it has 
been advertised, tried their level best to 
lift the Indians (and probably the native 
Africans also) up to a higher level of culture 
and habits , bat have, ala*, failed on account 
of the Indians’ tenacious backwardness! 
The world was beginning to feel sorry for 
the African wnites when the following news 
appeared in the Press 

Charged with keeping insanitary native quarters 
a European, J. C Van Rensburg, Railway Street. 
Maritzbnrg appeared before Mr W P. Maxteu 
at the Maritzburg Magistrate’s Court last week. 
Evidence went to show tint the native hvmg on 
the premises was housed m an iron shed with 
less than 100 square feet of floor area The floor 
was not constructed with wood, tiles or other 
materials and the roof was less than nine feet 
above the tloor There was no window in tho 
room In finding Van Rensburg gmlty, Mr Maxted 
said I realise that some white people consider 
that anything will do for a native, but they are 
made of Uesh and blood and suffer from just the 
same ailments as we do Thy are entitled to 
housing that will not endanger their health If 
you cannot supply suitable quarters you should 
not keep tho servant.” Van Rensburg was 
cautioned and discharged 

i( A very direct example of exploitation of 
a “native” by a ‘civilised” man If wo look 
deep enough, however, tho low standard of 
living of most exploited races would show 
up as the result of exactly similar exploita- 
tion, only on an international scale. 

Indian Euig ratios Fi.ou, Natal 


In the period Apnl-Juno Q3t emigrated, tho 
figures being made up as follows —312 men. Id 
■women and 193 children At present the Depart- 
ment of immigration has 40d applications from 
Indians wishing to leave the country Each adult 
receives a tonus ot £20 with au additional AlO 
for each child. 
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The method followed by the ancestors 
•of the Hindus m dealing with the backward 
races of India and Indonesia was somewhat 
different from the method followed by 
occidentals in America Oceania and, to some 
extent in Africa. It may bo said m general 
terms that the occidentals have exterminated 
many backward tribes, the Hindus have not It 
is not my purpose to defend or condemn what 
the Hindus have done instead of exterminating 
What I wish to point out is that if, instead 
of exterminating the aboriginal population 
say, of America, the Europeans had allowed 
them to live and multiply, there would have 
been at present in America numerous peoples 
m various stages of evolution, just as there 
are in India In that case, some hasty and 
arrogant oriental Archer or Shaw might, 
after a brief visit to America or even 
without one have tnstanily denounced some 
of the American cults and customs When 
races at different stages of evolution live in 
the same country for centuries, interpenctra 
tion and intermingling of cults customs, etc 
cannot but take place 

Archer denounced the temples of India 
as the shambles of a barbarous ritual of 
blood sacrifice Some but not all temples are 
really such Animals are not sacrificed at Jaina 
temple':, and they are among the most 
beautiful in India There is no animal 
sacrifice in Vaisbnava temples, and they form 
a very large proportion of temples in India 
Some of the largest and most famous temples, 
such as the temple of JaganDath at Puri are 
VaishDava temples Far famed places of 
pilgrimage like Benares Allahabad Hard war and 
Brmdaban and the principal shnnes therein 
have no ntuals of bloody sacrifice Tho 
temples of any importance where animals 
are sacrificed are a mmority Therefore, to 
characterise all temples in India as bloody 
shambles is to be guilty of culpable ignorance 
or carelessness, horn of imperialistic arrogance 
It is an irony of fate that the land where 
alone the doctrine of aJmnsa (non killing) has 
been taught and logically practised by 
millions of people for ages should come in 
for sweeping condemnation at the hands of 
the people of a country of meat- eaters 

The temple at Jerusalem where Jesus 
among others offered animal sacrifice, was 
famous for the largo number of animals 
sacrificed there One is curious to know 
whether Archer and Shaw have ever de- 
nouweed the Jews and Jesus as baibarians 
Ihe real question is whether it is right 


to kill animals which do no harm to man 
for food or for sport If it be wrong, it is 
wrong whether such animals are sacrificed at 
temples or killed by butchers or sportsmen 
It cannot be said that more animals are 
sacrificed by tho Hindus in India than are 
killed for supplying meat to tho people of 
Great Britain — a much smaller country 
than India, or by British sportsmen Nay, 
in India itself more animals ato killed for 
supplying meat to the small communities of 
Europeans and Anglo Indians than are sacrificed 
by Hindus If tho animals had and could state 
their own point of view, they would hare 
said that it did not make any difference to 
them where they were killed* — it shambles or 
at Hindu temples The barbarousness of the 
thing lies in the killing, not in the place 
where the killing is done 

But, it will be said, religion is such a 
pare sublime and spiritual thing that the 
killing of animals should not bo associated 
with it , — God cannot requiro or be pleased 
with the sacnfico of animals I perfectly 
agree And, therefore, I ask, whether it is 
barbarous to associate religion vith the 
killing only of lower animals or with the 
killing of human beiugs also Obviously 
it is not less barbarous to associate the 
killing of men with religion than the killing 
of some lower animals with it But in many 
Christian countries divine service is per- 
formed in some Christian churches when their 
soldiers go out to fight and again services 
of thanksgiving are held when they return 
victorious from tho battle field And this is 
done whether the wars are righteous and 
justifiable or not (I assume without arguing 
the point that tbero may be righteous and 
justifiable wars ) If the killing of men were 
not held by some Christians to be pleading 
in the eye of God, they would not ask for 
God’s blessings on their arms before setting 
out to kill and thank Him after success m 
killing nor would they keep and display 
battleflags m churches and chapels or in 
senbe the names of successful killers ou 
marble slabs fixed to the walls of 
such temples or keep therein the effigies 
of great killers of men Churches, chapels, cathe- 
drals and abbeys are not indeed reddened with 
the blood of the human sacrifices offered at 
the altar of Mars, miscalled God but if the 
foemen killed were not m essence considered 
sacrifices acceptable to him, there would not 
have been any divine services before and 
after battle or war 
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To many who are not Christians, the 
doctrine that Christ sacrificed himself for the 
sins of mankind to propitiate an angry God 
and the doctrine that the consecrated bread 
and wine become really or figuratively 
Christ 8 body and blood for the communicants, 
are reminiscent of human sacrifice I bare 
no desire to giro pain to any Cbristiao I 
only wish to say that many transfigured or 
spiritualized ceremonies probably bad their 
origin in savage rites, and, therefore, civilized 
occidentals should not think that they are 
really very superior to real or miscalled 
non-European savages 

Indians have been spoken of “as idolaters 
with repulsive rings tbrongh their noses’ 

I am coming to “idolateis’ shortly As for 
nose-rings, I am not at all in love with them, 
though I cannot agree that all nose-rmgs 
are repulsive any more than that all ear rings 
are repulsive I havo in fact seen little 
girls wearing nose-rings called “notok ' looking 
qmte pretty Bnt that is a digression Archer 
and Snaw write as if all Hindus of both 
sexes and all ages wore nose rings' That is 
a ridiculously wrong statement Only some 
women and girls wear to«e rings — and rarely 
a very few male babies The vast majority of 
the people of India do not wear nose-riDgs 
Ancient Indian art and literature show that 
nose rings were not used by the Indo- Aryans 
Tbes e either came from abroad or were used 
by the non Aryan aborigines of India 

Mr. Sbaw observes that “the eastern 
toleration of nose irugsis not justified by the 
western toleration of ear rings’ Ono might 
in imitation of Sbaw observe “The western 
toleration of ear rings is not consistent with 
the western condemnation of nose rings." 

The extreme condemnation of the worship 
of or throDgh images or idols is of Semitic 
-origin AmoDg Hindus there are both relative 
■disparagement and relative toleration of 
idolatry. According to the highest Hindu 
scriptures, the worship of or through images 
13 for the less spiritually advanced people— the 
nvnna adhtlans The authoritative Upanishads 
■do not countenance image-worship 

It is a common failing of men that they 
look down npon the cults or customs of 
others, not considering that similar things 
«xist among themselves. Hindu gods and 
goddesses are, no doubt, very strange to 
occidentals — some cf them looking like human 
■beings, some not But it is not their appear- 
ance which is the essence of image- 
worship The essence is the use of mafera! 

29Vi— I3 */j 


things either as objects of worship or a3 
aids to worship Now, Hindus are not 
singular m using material things for such 
purposes. Among Christians too, the Catholics 
use images etc, for such purposes In 
Europe 274 760000 persons profess CbriSlamty 
Out of the'e 181,760000, that is, twc-third«, 
are Catholics and use imagvB in worship In 
North and South America 139300,000 persons 
profess Christianity, of whom 73,500000, 
that is to say, more than half, are Catholics 
and use images in worship This 
shows that among occidentals the majority 
are image- worshippers. No doubt, they 
do not wear nose-rings. Making due allowance 
for that fact let Mr. Sbaw decide whether 
they are barbarians. 

The worst kind of idolatry is that of 
which inhumanity or licentiousness forms a 
part , and even of the higher kinds of idolatry 
I am neither a follower nor a defender But 
neither do I despise or condemn idolaters 
as such for men are to be judged by their 
life and character and many idolaters have 
led blameless, noble and beneficent lives 

The worship of Kali by the Thug*, both 
when they set out on tbeir expeditions 
of murder and plunder and when they 
returned from such wicked adventure®, was 
one of the worst and most wicked forms of 
idolatry But those who are of the same 
wav of thinking with Archer and Shaw 
should consider whether worshipping, praying 
to and thanking God jo some Christian 
ChnTcbes before and after many empire- 
building commerce promoting and revenge- 
taking military expeditions do not in all 
essential respects bear a family resemblance 
to the worship of Kali by the Thugs I think 
they do bear sneb resemblance 

I know of the immoralities connected with 
some cults in India. I abhor them with all 
my heart The existence elsewhere of such 
cults, in the past or at present, is no excuse 
for them I havo no desire to rake up the 
scandalous things true or false, told by 
seme Christian sects in connection with the 
practices or religions houses or religious 
orders of some other Christian sects. But I 
may be permitted to draw attention to the 
fact that among the paraphernalia of Western 
aggressive imperialism are army chaplains 
privates, prostitutes, barracks and brothels’ 
If daadnsis and priests in some southern 
India temples are an abominable combination 
are not aimy chaplains and army prostitutes 
an equally abominable combination 9 
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The interest of Indian art and the Actions 
of Indian romance ” which Mr Shaw 
mentions slightingly, can taka caro of them- 
selves 

In the opinion of Mr Shaw, If Western 
civilization is not more enlightened than 
Eastern, we have clearly no right to be in 
India” This implies that Britishers came to 
India on a philanthropic mission, namely, to 
ctyilize India and that they continue to be in 
India in pursuit of that object This is as 
far removed from the truth as black is from 
white Should all the means and methods 
used for the occupation of India and for the 
maintenance of British supremacy in India 
be claimed as civilized, civilization wonld 
have to be first very clearly defined I might 
then discuss the claim 

In tfie opinion of Shaw, all Europeans 
who have had some good things to say of 
Ipdian civilization are occidental renegades.' 
This variety of renegades was not in 
existence a century ago nor can any Br.tish 
empire builder of the firs or second decade of 
the last century be considered such a renegado 
even by Shaw Let me, therefore, quote 
such an empire builder s comparative estimate 
of British and Indian civilizations I may be 
allowed incidentally to observe that western 
civilization and British civilization are not 
convertible terms 


Among British empire builders of the last 
century Sir Thomas Munro holds a high place 
As he did not keep aloof from the people but 
moved amoDg and mixed with them he came to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of them He 
won fame both as a warrior and a civil 
administrator Such was the man who said in 
hi$ evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1813 m answer to a question 
about the civilization of the Hindus — 


1 do not exactly understand what is meant by 
the civil zation of the Hindus In the higher 
branches of science in the knowledge of the 
theory and practice of good government and in 
an education which by banishing prejudice and 
superstition opens the mind to receive instruction 
ot every kind from every quarter they are much 
interior to Europeans But if a good system of 
agriculture unrivalled manufacturing skill capacity 
to produce whatever can contribute to either con 
«mi enc< r or . lux , ur y schools established in every 
viu^e lor teaching reading writing and anthme- 
nmA^v Rene , ral ..Practice of hospitality and chanty 
, eac h other and above all a treatment of 
carv ar? « ^ £ ?, u o{ confidence respect and deli 
p«mle-tif P I S 0n ^ lhe M 6,g i ls ^hich denote a civilized 

tSSTmV".' 1 * H “. dM " e ■“* “ ,el “ r <° 

S S I’ SS »»d if civilization is to becom? 
an article of trade between the two countries I am 


convinced that this country (England) will gun by 
tho import cargo 

Much water has flowed down both the 
Thames and the Gauges since this evidence- 
was given It is not ray purpose to discuss 
Munro’s opinions But Mr Shaw may consider 
whether, if the Hindus have become barbarians 
since tho days of Munro, that is a proof of the 
civilizing mission of Britishers in India, who 
have enjoyed supreme power here through- 
out this period Mr Shaw holds that if 
"Western civilization is not more enlightened 
than Eastern wo have clearly no right to be- 
in India Munro expressed the opinion that 
in some respects tho Hindus were more 
civilized than the British yet he did not feci 
called upon to leave India Mr Shaw should 
bn able to explain the reason why 

I am inclined to think that in some respects- 
the Hindus aro still superior to the occidentals* 
and the occidentals, too, are superior to us- 
in some other respects It would be very 
difficult to decide who on the whole wera 
more civilized 

Mr Shaw condemns suttee So do we 
Even in those cases where the widows willing- 
ly burned themselves with their dead husbands* 
nay, insisted upon doing so I think they 
acted wrongly But suttee is a bygone custom 
It never prevailed throughout India nor in 
all ages It wa9 confined for the most part, to 
Bengal, Oude and Rajputaa and some adjoining 
areas It was forbidden throughout southern 
India. The Emperor Akbar prohibited it. 
And when durmg the British period it was 
abolished by law it was the better mind of 
the Hindu society represented by Rammobun 
Roy which stimulated and strengthened tho 
resolve of the Government That shows 
that if those who thought with 
Rammohun Roy had the power of the state- 
in their hands instead of the British rulers., 
they would have found some means to put 
a stop to the inhuman practice 

Suttee was not peculiar to India a Q 
anthropologists and sociologists know The 
custom of cremation or burial of wives, 
slaves mothers servants high officers etc with 
dead ordinary individuals or kings prevailed 
in all continents including Europe in some 
age or other of human history If the Hindus 
alone are to be branded as savages for a. 
bygone custom which never prevailed through 
out India or in all periods of Hindu history* 
would it not be quite easy to brand occiden 
tals too as savages for tha burning, of 
numerous heretics by many Christians, in, 
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the past and Jot the lynching oi Negroes 
m America in modern times 9 

The practice of throwing oneself under 
the wheels of the car of Jag&nnath ceased 
long ago, and never caused even a 
hundredth part of the loss of human 
lives caused by the rash driving of 
automobiles in the West. But it seems, the 
suicide of a small number of persons in the 
past from religious superstition is a mark 
of greater barbarism than the present day 
killing of persons other than oneself due to 
the superstitious worship of speed ' 

Mr Shaw reaches the nadir of the 
ridiculous when he seeks support lor his 
views from a comparison of the British 
occupation in India with the Roman con- 
quest of Britain Every schoolboy knows 
that at the time of the Roman conquest of 
Britain the Britons were not a civilised 
people. They had no literature no philo- 
sophy, no science, no advanced architecture, 
sculpture or other fine arts. To speak in 
the same breath of the uncivilised Britons 
and of the Hindus with the r striking 
achievements in all spheres of human 
culture, betrays an ignorance and want of 
judgment which will not add to Mr bhaw’s 
reputation, though they may not take aw&y 
from it either 

Neither British nor Hindu civilisation 
should bo judged by some of the worst 
things that may be said of Britishers or 
Hindus They are to be judged by the 
highest thoughts, ideals social systems and 
achievements of the two civilisations through 
the ages. So judged, the Hindus will not 
have cause only to be ashamed Parti- 
cular!} are the two peoples to be judged by 
what they have done fOT other peoples than 
themselves Like Britishers and other 
Fnropeans, the Hindus were in bygone days 
a seafaring people, they were great colonisers 
But tbiiy wpjii not Jkkr» the European peoples 
described by George Macaulay Trevelyan in 
the following paragraph of his History of 
England, pp 74-7a 

“The Scandinavians had always been traders as 
well as pirates m their dealings with one another 
in home waters and so they remained in the 
larger held of foreign enterprise now open to them 
They combined the pride of the merchant with the 
very different pnde of the warnor as few people 
liave done fa a tomb of the Hebrides a pair of 
scales has been found tuned tn a Viking chir/ s tomb 


alongside his sword and battle-axe. Thetr first 
thought whed they founded a colony in England 
or Ireland was to build fortified towns and to open 
markets. By land or sea they were prepared to 
trade with the newcomer or to cut his throat 
according to circumstances or the humour of the 
hour Such indeed for centuries to come, was the 
custom of sailors from eieru port of mediaeval 
Europe not excluding Chaucer's Shipman and some 
of the Elizabethan heroes’ (Italics mine R C) 

Nor were the Hindus imperialists given 
to exterminating enslaving and exploiting 
other peoples Hindu influence went to 
evoke the best that there was in the ancient 
indigenes of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Anam, 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, etc. The results can 
still be traced m the marvellous architectural, 
sculptural and other cultural remains in 
many of these lands which are still extant, 
baffling the ravages of Time and 
human vandalism Can Mr Shaw point to 
a single non European uncivilized people 
raised culturally to the level to which the 
ancient Javanese, Balinese, etc , were raised 
by the Hindus 5 Hindu influence is still 
manifest in and acknowledged by the people 
of Tibet, £hinn, Korea and Japan It is not 
at all my intention to boast of the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors But, ashamed as 
I am of the many evil customs and short- 
comings of the people of the land to 
which I am nevertheless proud to belong, 

I cannot allow ignorant critics to throw 
mud at us with impunity Were we 
ourselves satisfied with whatever lowers us 
m the scale of humanity, we should deservo 
to be castigated even by ignoramuses But 
we nave all along been fighting our own 
battles. No doubt, the number of reformers 
among Indians as among other peoples, has been 
small But there is no evil in our country 
against which some Indians have not fought or 
are not fighting 

Mr Shaw tries to throw ridicule on the 
occirfenfaf renegade* ’ who according to film, 
picture India as inhabited by Rabindranath 
Tagores and Mahatmas eta But should ho 
not have stopped to think why and how even 
in her enslaved and depressed condition 
India has been able to produce even one 
Tagore or one Gandhi 0 Are men like them 
plentiful as blackberries in the sapenor West? 
Or are such men ever mere freak* or sports, 
m any country 
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“What Americans Say About Subject India" 

Among Americans a® among many other 
peoples there hare been panegyrists as well 
as adverse cntic3 of British rule m India. 
But as the British people and British rulers 
are wealthier, more energetic and better 
organised propagandists than the critics of 
British rule in India, the world, including 
Iadia, is perhaps better acquainted with the 
panegyrics than with the indictments of the 
British governance of India. Bat for a 
balanced and impartial judgment, both sides 
of the shield should be seen, both the 
advocates and critics should bo heard Most 
politically-minded Indians attach greater 
important to what the critics say, as most 
Britishers consider only the praises to be true 
Bat if one does not know both the pros and cons 
it is best to suspend judgment till one has 
had an opportunity to calmly hear both sides 
"When we say thi«= we do not imply that 
if the British administration of India were 
admitted to be very good India would have 
no right to self rule No India s case for 
freedom is independent of the goodness or 
badness of British rule Self rule is an 
essential part of the highest political good 
The best other rule cannot deprive us of 
our right to this highest political good 

As all Indians now living were bom and 
have been brought np in subjection and 
breathe the atmosphere of dependence even 
the most freedom loving among them have 
to some extent become accustomed to loss of 
freedom as if it were quite a natural thing It 
is, therefore, necessary for us to know exactly 
what free people think of our political and 
economic condition 

Thongh it is well known that editors do 
not necessarily endorse every bit of what their 
contributors write or quote, and therefore it is 
not usual with us to comment on contributed 
articles yet as a few sentences qnoted in 
Dr Sunderland s article may be misunder- 
stood we think we should say a few words 
about them 

Dr Charles Cnthbert Hall speaks of ‘ a fire 
burning day and night for three months,” at 
Knbitan (which we have not been able to 
locate ) the fuel of which was dead bodies ’ 
etc Those foreigners who do not know that 


tho Hindus cremate their dead may make 
tbo mistake of thinking that dead bodies 
were used as fuel for some purpose whereas 
tho truth probably is that during some 
devastating epidemic of plaguo so many 
people died everyday that the funeral pyres 
continued to burn during three months 

Mr Chnrles Edward Bussell writes that 
“after 160 years or this sort of benevolence 
tho gratitude of the people is so very great 
that they aro houtly expected to^ rise and 
tear their benefactors to pieces' ‘Expected 
by whom ? Perhaps some British sojourner 
or othor^ in India told Mr Russell that 
Indians “are hourly expected to rise and 
tear” the British sojourners to pieces. But 
we 3ro Dot aware of any such expectation 
or well founded apprehension Again, the 
same writer refers to the people incessantly 
plotting and planning how to get rid of ’ the 
British Government That the people aro 
constantly plotting may be only a C I D story, 
though it is truo that there is grave discontent 
in tho land If there have been plots now and 
then, only a small number of men took part 
in them Again, Mr Russell says that his 
fellow traveller, an Englishman, told hmi 
that the * volcano’ , * e , the alleged pent up 
Jebellious fury of the Indian people, might 
burst forth any moment Questions of 
the practicability, tho wisdom, or the need 
of a rebellious outbreak apart, we do not 
think there is any probability of any such 
outbreak — \l lot wo other reason than thntth® 
ma&s of the people are too bgnorant, too 
poverty crushed too disease ridden and too 
unorganised for such an adventure 


Sir Ganga Ram 


The Punjab in particular and the whole 
of India besides are poorer by the death of Sir 
Ganga Ram the eminent man of action and 
philanthropist of the land of the five 
rivers He was a distinguished engineer and 
agriculturist social reformer and philanthropist 
Says The Titbune — 


A man of rare courage ability and enterprise. 
Sir Ganga Ram would probably have made hie 
mark in any sphere of life. The sphere that he 
actually chose was one where his natural talents 
found the freest pfay and the fullest scope with 
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(he result that mite earlj in life he attained a 
distinction which in most cases is the reward of 
mature > ears He was undoubtedly the most sue 
ce'sful man of his time m his own profession in 
this Province and perhaps one of the two or 
three most successful men in that profession in 
all India. In one respect, however— the applica 
turn, of his engineering skill to India s premier 
industry ind the adoption of scientific methods o' 
cultivation— ho stood absolutely unique. It was 
here that he both had the opportunity of exhibit 
ma to the fullest extent the rare gifts with which 
nature had endowed him and earned that immense 
wealth the liberal and judicious use of which was 
the prime source ol his power over his fellow 
men This is not the place to refer in detail to 
his many activities in this direction Nor is it 
D<*cesbary to refer to activities which are a matter 
of common knowledge Suffice it to say that 
whether in the establishment of model farms on 
plots of land which from timeto time were granted 
to him by Government or in equipping with irriga- 
tion channels and up-to-date machinery for culb 
vation mure extensive plots of land which Govern 
ment leased to him on conditions which in one 
ca^e at least, were far from favourable to him he 
achieved complete and almost phenomenal success 

The same journal observes truly that 
it is not for these things that Sir Ganga 
Ram will be best remembered As The 
Hindu Herald observes — 

lie will bo best remembered m this Province 
for his practical philanthropy on a truly i rrncely 
wale To this most outstanding aspect of his life 
His Fvcellencv bir Malcolm Hailey while opening 
the Hailey College of Commerce on the 4th March 
la t pail the following eloquent and well deserved 
tribute — Ono had to deplore the fact that our 
Lunereitj has not attracted that nch stream of 
private bounty which has created and maintained 
onr meat universities of the West. In Sir Ganga 
Ram s gift of this site and building we have an 
example which will I hope, attract a long line of 
benefactions in he future. For him it is no first 
effort in philanthropy or public spirit a widows 
home and school a hospital a commercial institute 
and library an endowed scheme for assisting 
widows remarriage are among the many causes 
which his liberality ha3 assisted- I know no in an 
in our provinco to whom chanty seems to make 
a clearer call and who obeys that call with a 
readier hand or a more cheerful heart. His success 
in life has been the fruit of rare courage and 
enterprise, but. as I have said elsewhere if he has 
earned like a hero he has spent like a saint 

He also founded a students career society, 
an industrial shop and an Apahaj Ashram The 
Tribune draws attention to a special feature 
of his benefactions. ' 

Many men have oeen known to be in oath large 
fort mes to the nation at the time of their death. 
« ith the single exception of Sardar Dyal biagh 
the founder of this paper and of the College and 
labrary that bear his name, no one. at past in this 
Previa e. has given away such large sums of money 
fir t ie permanent good cf the puolie danng his 
h'e-time The properties p’aced by Sir Ganga Ram 

30Vj — 14*/i 


at the disposal of the Trust created by him for the 
carrying out of hi3 philanthropic aims are worth 
no less than Rs 3000000 and the annual income 
yielded by them is more than a lakh and twenty five 
thousand And yet these did not exhaust the 
whole of his philanthropic activities A large 
measure of his c-hanty was reserved for individuals 
His charity besides was of the kind that while 
helping the needy and the distressed did not 
demoralise them As often as possible he would 
instead of making a large money grant to such 
people place them in the way of earning money 
for themselves The passing away of such a man 
even though he died full of years and honours 
would at all times be a public calamity In the 
present case the sense of gnef at his death is 
bound to be the keener because he died away from 
his home and his country 


To another aspect of his personality and 
career Prof S S Bhatnagar draws attention 
in The Tribune Says he — 

The passing away of Sir Ganga Ram is a serious 
set back to the progress of applied chemistry in 
our province There are comparatively few who 
know how deeply Sir Ganga Ram was interested 
in Chemical Research I am glad to know that 
m the public meeting held at Lahore on the 14th 
of Joly 1927 Sir Abdul Qadir made a brief 
reference to Sir Ganga Ram s latest researches The 
two schemes on which he was spending a great 
deal of his tune and attention were — 

1 A new fodder from the peeled off skm of 
the sugar cane —The scheme aimed at softening 
the skin by a chemical process and injecting it 
with molasses and other nutrient material so that 
it would be palatable and nourishing to the 
animal The scheme was in a fairlv advanced 
stage and samples were prepared and shown by 
Sir Ganga Rim to H13 Excellency the Governor 
and approved of by Hr Warth the animal 
nutrition expert at Bangalore. 

2 The making of white shakkar —Not satis 
tied with the caste of crystalline sugar Sir Ganga 
Ram made us evolve a process by which a greater 
portion of the shakkar could be retained m the 
crystal sugar and yet the product would be white 
This was successfully accomplished in our 
Laboratory and Sir Ganga Ram earned with him 
to England samples of the product 


jogmdranath Basu 

Babu Jogindranath Basn who in bis ion" 
life of 71 years has filled many roles was in 
the early stages of his career known best as 
a good teacher who not only filled the minds 
of his students with knowledge but influenced 
thejt characters for good Wbde headmaster 
of the high school at Baidyanath he interest- 
ed himself in a project for the establishment 
g * .■V I “P He was drawn to 

tins kind of philanthropic work by tho ore- 
sence at Ba.dyaoith of a large camber 5 

lepers, who go to that place of ptlgnms-e 
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in the hope of being cared and by the then 
recent death of Bather Damien who gave his 
life for the lepers at Honolulu Mr Basu 
wrote a life of Bather Damien in Bengali m 
collaboration with his friend and namesake 
the lato Babu Jogindranath Basu son of the 
venerable sage Rajnarain Basu The leper 
asylum was established mainly with the help 
of the late Dr Mnhendra Lai Sircar who 
endowed it It was named the Rajkuniari 
Leper Asylum after the famous doctors 
wife 

Mr Basu is well known as a poet and 
a prose writer His best known poems 
are Shnaj i and Pnthttraj (both epics'* and 
Manaia Oita Hi» best known prose work is 
a biography of the poet Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt in which he did pioneering work m 
the fields of critical literary appreciation 
and critical biographical composition: He 
also wrote biographies of the saint Tul aram 
and of the sainted queen Ahahja Bat 


Jyoti Bhushan Sen 


Jyoti Bhushan Sen who worked as 
Librarian ofjthe Servants of India Society 
in Poona for over four year= and who died 
last month in the same city of typhoid fever 
was not widely known mainly perhaps owing 
to his modesty plain living and unobtrusive 
manners But fame is not a standard bv 
which the true worth of men can be gauged 
“We had the privilege of meeting him only 
once but that sufficed to impress us with 
the worth of the man The Servant of 
India writes of him — 


Jyoti Babu had a distinguished academic career 
peng an M A of the Calcutta University in 
History and Economics He was attracted to the 
bociety by an appeal which the then President 
jj e Societ y Mr Sastri made in his public 
addresses to voung men to ]oin the Society on 
i stoning to which he immed ately came over to 
roona and offered himself for such use as the 
ooc ety could make of him After the customary 
probation for a year the Soc ety dec ded to admit 
him to membership but Jyoti Babu himself desired 
to be given more time in order that his pol tical 
views might crystallise still further though in 
general pnneples he agreed entirelj with the 
**Wy Bo utterly conscient ous was he and so 
anxious , to set life in the blaze of the 
irum that although four years had elapsed since 
rl 3 I.® still wanted more time before he 


anil 'urV.Tv, ‘"wnsiuer ms iormer decision 

tered to ™ P sw « was that the vows adminis 
terea to members had a terrifying effect on him 


and ho would prefer to remain if only the Soc ety 
would allow him a loose and unattiched ra a mber 
The Society of cou-se thorou„hlj understood 
and respected his scruples and tnou-,h 
the/ felt that few young men could 

be moro worthily included as members than Jyoti 
they never pressed him One of the members of 
the Society once dared to mention to him as a 
reason justifying his misgiving the precarious 
position of the Society financial lv, whereupon he 
felt great injustice was done to him as iQuecd it 
was for no one could be more m Iifferent to 
considerations of money than Jyoti Babu rior 
would he kO out and seek a career for himself 
thoizh he had many tempting offers He had 
decided to live and work in the Society as a non 
member so long as the Society would permit, or 
till he felt sure he would never change his views 
and thus could join the Society Still memlera of 
the Society felt that he was one of them and that 
he was to them mon. than their blood brothers 
A moro loving and lovable soul never breathed. 
Of his intellectual powers it would be impertinent 
to wnte here. The Library of the Society 
always a matter of pride to us has undergone 
many improvements during the last four years au 
of which are the sole work of Jyoti Babu His 
writings m this paper are well known to our 
readers. His death has caused in the hearts of the 
Society s members a void which can never be 
filled. 


Detractors of Muhammad 

In a letter published elsewhere, a 
correspondent draws attention to two books 
which contain passages likely to displease 
the followers of the piophet Muhammad 
The letter contains two suggestions one is 
that the books should be suppressed and 
another that Muslim divines should expose 
the errors of the two European authors. The 
second suggestion we can at once unhesi 
tatingly support As for the first, as we 
have not seen the books we can only say 
that if the works are scurrilous indecent 
or obscene their import to and circulation 
in India may be stopped — the Government 
of India has no power to suppress books 
published m England or Germany If the 
books be not scurrilous indee°nt or obscene 
the second suggestion is the only one that 
can be acted upon 

We have npt read the Rangila Rantl 
or any other book or pamphlet which calum 
mates the prophet Muhammad or any other 
prophet saint or religious teacher With 
regard to such pamphlets we feel that they 
had best be treated with contempt or be 
refuted if necessary As regards the 
Rangila Rasul even if it were 
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sssomeil that all that its writer wrote 
was true it would still have to be explained 
how a man who was merely rangila could be 
the founder of a great religious movement 
which has counted among its adherents 
so many truly saintly men and women As 
non Muhammadans it may not he difficult 
for ns to believe that he had his faults But 
may it not also be tl at «ome Muhammadan 
compilers of the Traditions have not under 
stood him aright and some may have even 
invented or easily given credence to un 
worthy stories relating to him ? Musalmans 
may not like a non Muhammadan to give 
detailed illustrative examples But it may 
be permissible to refer to what has been 
done with regard to the life of Sri Krishna. 
Many immoral actions are ascribed to him But 
if he was itaUy the author of the Bhagaiail 
Gita these cannot all be true And therefore 
authors like Bantim Chandra Chatterjee have 
felt called up<n to examine all scriptural 
materials relating to Sn Krishna and rejecting 
inteipolations and spurious additions place 
his personality m a true light Devout 
followers and lovers of Christ there are who 
do not accept everything narrated in the 
\ew Testament as actual historical tratb We 
do not know whether any Islamic scholars 
have thought it permissible proper or 
Decessary to adopt modern critical methods 
with regard to the Islamic scriptures But 
so far as the Traditions ( Hadis or Badilh) 
are concerned we find it stated in the preface 
to the Rev William Goldsack s “^elections 
from Muhammadans Traditions 

In modem days mtell gent Muslims place less 
rel ance on manv of the n It is known that in the 
first century of Islam Traditions were forced for 
political ana re) c ous reasons The late Sir Sayved 
Ahmad accepted, very fe v as genu ne The Hon b!e 
Sir Abdur Rahim «ays Nothing has been a more 
flu tful source of confl ct ng op n ons in matters 
of law among the Sunni jurists than the quest on 
whether a particu ar traditon is to be legarded 
as cenu ne or not, though it may be one for whose 
authority one or more of these writers ( Bukhari or 
Jins) m) may have vouchsafed (sic) (Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence p 31) 

So if it be permissible even for orthodox 
Muhammadans to consider some traditions 
as not genuine they may prove 
that those which are used to calumniate 
Muhammad are not genuine and thus reject 
them 


The Suggested Law Against Religious’ 
Calumniation 

Various demands have been made by 
Muslim papers and at Muslim meetings in 
connection with the Rangila Rasul case 
among which the only one which deserves 

be discussed is that the law should be so 
changed as to make the vilification of the 
founders of religions and other religious 
leaders a penal offence Living men when 
defamed can sue their libellers dead men 
cannot Hence it ought to be part of 
gentlemanlmess not to libel dead persons 
whether they be religious leaders or not 
But the discussion of the opinions ideals 
character and conduct of important person 
ages is necessary for the writing of snch 
historical and biographical works as would be 
useful to society Therefore there oDght not 
to be any legislation which would stand m 
the way of the proper discharge of their 
duties by biographers and historians Reli 
gious teachers and leaders are as a class not 
le s but sometimes more important persons 
than others Hence to curtail even indirectly 
the right of criticising such petsons would 
be nothing short of a disaster And we do 
not see why a distinction should be made 
between religions leaders and others Why 
should any man or class of men enjoy * 
immunity from criticism ? Immunity of this 
kma has not done any good If the ancient 
Hindu law givers were at any time literally 
obeyed then it must be admitted that a time 
there was when Brahmins could not be 
executed for capital offence' though others 
could be Did such immunity do any good 
to society 9 Could it prevent the degrade 
tion of the Brahmins as a class ? In some 
if not all Christian countries there was at one 
time what is known as benefit of clergy The 
clergy could not be tr ed by secular courts 
Dd such exemption do good to Christian 
society ? Did it do good even to the clergy v 
If it were possible to ensure fulness of 
criticism while providing for the punishment 
of the vilifiers of dead persons we should 
vote unhesitatingly for such legislation Bat 
we doubt whether that is possible 

All those who believe in a Supreme 
Being al'o believe that He is inconceivably 
greater than the greatest of human beings 
But He ha3 not made Himself exempt from 
criticism by means of any natural laws It 
is not a natural law that as soon as a man 
blasphemes or denies the existence of God 
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or falls foul of Him lie at once falls down dead 
or is punished automatically in any other 
way Even the man made laws against 
blasphemy have become inoperative in en 
lightened countries Seeing that God has 
not exempted Himself from criticism it 
does not seem leasonable to seek to bestow 
that sort of immunity on auy human being 
however great As God stands m His own 
proof a ?amst any attacks, so 
should the personality of the man of God bo 
great as to be incapable of being lowered 
S 5!i I fi aD . estim “ tlon b y any kind or amount 
a atlOU A great chaf acter is its own 

neS er Th n ° 0t M r arraoar or bulwark is 
needed The insistence on providing arti 

raise ISSfiL ° f def ? QCB wouId tend rather to 
ow f b * e S ard «>K the greatness of the 
character sought to be immunized 

at n JL * flSt,a ? peoples of the world are 
at present predominant over the ereater 

°v ^ ' V , 0 , rli B “‘ 

reasonabfj T , m T 0S ‘ rab,d and ” n 

reasonable attacks on Jasus or the Virgin 
a Penal offence Has Jesus or Hts 
Mother suffered thereby ? Not at all 

relief! S riboK, “ or "Morttwi of a 
ommm <1 der ,s a Eorl of difference of 
leader 0 m b ™ Peopl ° thmk °< * religious 
Differences T som0 ° th 'rs do not 

bc.f s l opim ™ in religions matters 

rS, raatter3 ? It ,s ram 

„ human mind by penalties 
(if it can b„ SfV pleadln S f»r the liberty 
leaders R»the. led s “i h lo v,| .fy religions 
Progress In the lnt etests of human 

0f°S . d ,e f0 J preser ™g the real dignity 
innate strength of ’'“lb” 6 Plead '° g , lhal * te 
flowed to defend them PerSOOal,t,os t>» 

on B gm S ng 0 “ l to "n, Mushlp community insist 

t£L‘d Pe S a olr K 0 ." ly In th “ = °' 

One is that no SL. at , for vari0QS reasons 
demanded such nih, < e ig 't° US commun ity has 
Prophets samts^or oT f ° r , ,ts or 

those who have rn fr ot her religions leaders— 
demands have acted ai * ed frorn , mak,ag s °ch 
courageously and^hJJV wl ?, eIy 1 aad 9»te 
> and therefore the less freedom 


of thought and opinion is circumscribed iho 
better Another reason is that tho number 
of religious communities and sub communities 
m India and of their fouudeis prophets saints, 
teachers leaders etc would bo almost 
impossible to calculi to and fix definitely A 
third is that if these persons are to bo placed 
above adverse criticism and vilification it 
stands to reason that tho objects of worship 
of some of these religious communities such 
as the Hindu gods and goddesses the Jama 
Tirthankaras tho different Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, etc should also be given similar 
protection but it would bo a very difficult 
if not an impossible task to prepare an 
exhaustive or tolerably exhaustive list of 
them 


The Rangila Rasul ’ Agitation in 
England 


The Amrita Bn ar Point a has written a 
reasonable article on the way an offshoot of 
the Rangxla Rasul agitation has been 
engineered in England It savs in part — 


The echoes of the Rangila Rasul agitation 
appear to have reached the shores of Great Britain 
?mn^ mf0 R ms 03 l S a j a n ' ini ber of Eng ishmen 
amongst whom we find s leh names as those of 
Sr Conan Doyle and Sir William Simeson have 
joined with a large number of ilahoraedans and 

State °f nr* Tnd ![ ubmit ? p f etltlon to the Secretary of 
SSn flS. protesting against the attacks bv 
2tIalS tml l H n ^oder of Islam and 
acqn ttal of Rajpal the author of Rangila rasul 
" e nave no mind to question the honesty of 
mwfn ?hi ,ma i English gentlemen who have taken 
cnceo , f h th^ S Rr,t? 5 v. he tas } J of ^pressing the abhorr 
Eus “ Wb SrS 1 ® u of t “ e conduct of some 
wotod al wata Si 68 fe ve condemned and 
lrresneetiTO^f c ?, ndemn , the actions of all men 
who P wr»nnH °fi„, he, F rell e> 0U3 or pol tical creeds 
l7 fal, " d (n he rebgious susceptibilities of others 
Nor ( 1 of pe « rs ° n9 revered by the latter 

Hmdii res l of the responsible 

different lhe ““•'T «w "ay 


Again — 

mountain out of a mole hill and some Bnt ,i££ S 

te 11 *“2? as s 

Ol SKtoSJ'aroa'rentlJ tofi’u’s MnfSf e ? rr 

iSVS fee’tT/S ^5#* 

We may well take it Rangila Rasil 

tL “ B " llsh f ""d» havlTital&nXS 
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what is -ant ten hi the author in the book But 
f rcbably ti ey have read what Gibton has said 
about the Prophet in his Decline and Fall o! the 
Roman Empire and Mr II G 'Wells in his Outline 
of Historv One cannot have any doubt about 
the scurrilous nature of the attack which they 
have made on the character of the Prophet. What 
steps have the Faithfuls taken so far to get the 
authors punished and what are these zealous 
British friends who have taken the cudgels to-day 
on their behalf going to do 0 It would be interest 
idjj to see how many followers of the Prophet 
have the courage to demand the British Parliament to 
eliminate the offending passages from these two 
world renowned looks 


Lecture on Unequal Treatment of the 
Provinces under the Reforms 
In noticing Baba RamaDanda Chatterjee s 
lecture on unequal treatment of the provinces 
under the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms The 
Bengalee has casually observed that it is not 
sure whether the speaker quoted the views of 
Mill on representation with approval ft is 
true that nothing was said in the lecture to 
indicate the speaker s acceptance or non 
acceptance of Mill s views That was 
because Mills views were quoted only 
to refer to the different bases of represents 
tion which may be taken into consideration 
The speaker’s object was not to urge the 
acceptance of any particular basis but to show 
that no basis ha« beeD consistently followed 
in fix ng the number of representatives 
assigned to the provinces He said in the 
course of the lecture that be bad not suggested 
how tbe provinces should be represented but 
might do so if a suitable opportunity presented 
itself in future but this observation of his 
was not embodied in the printed summary 
A few other points have not found place 
in the summary printed elsewhere For 
instance tbe speaker said that raw and manu 
factured jute was not only produced in 
Bengal but was exported from a Bengal port 
for which Bengal had to incur expenditure 
But Bengal was not given any the least share 
of the jute export duty As regards the 
educational grant received by Bengal from 
the Government, be showed that Bengal paid 
in fees more than any other single province 
and consequently was punished for its self 
Telianco with niggardlv educational grants 


A Hindu Condemns the League 
Lnder (he above heading The Ltteiaru 
Thgest (of Amenta) for June 25 1927 


publishes a brief at tide whtch is quoted 
below — 


A League of Robbers ’ is the phrase applied to 
the I eague of Nations by a cultured Hindu who 
has just returned to India from Genova, and who 
has decided that tbe new institution i» merelj a 
device invented ly the Imperialist nations to 
consol date and extend their ili gotten gams. 
Balu Ramananda Chatter] ee Ml A- a highly intellec- 
tual Brahman of Bei gal is the man and he is the 
editor of The Modem Hex me and Prabtisi of 
Calcutta. He went to Geneva at the invitation of 
the I eague of Nations it«elf which offered to bear 
all his expenses. His inquiry we are tod. led 
him to become so disappointed with the aims and 
activities of the League that he preferred to pay 
his expenses out of his own pocket and Bin^e his 
return home he has given frank and vigorous 
expression to his views According to a speech 
delivered by Mr Chatterjee in Calcutta, as reported 
in the Amnta Ba^ar Palnka of that city— 

The League practicallv means a League of 
white people An ex President of the League 
(Mr Benes) frankly confessed m a League meeting* 
The work accomplished by the League of Nations 
in the past ypar constitutes a step forward in the 
evolution of Europe and the improvement of tho 
world. If tho robber nations of Europe gave up 
robbery the new organ zation might lead to the 
improvement of the w orld but if it aim3 merelj 
at the evolution of Europe without giving up inter 
national robbery it means practically the enslave- 
ment of the world. 

The Covenant, according to Mr Chatterjee 
makes it impossible for the League to help any 
nation that is struggling to be free He declares 
In these davs of advanced civilization people 
have imbibed the habit of hiding the true co'or 
of everything and at present whenever a b g 
Power annexes a territory and thus becomes its 
virtual ruler they are »pt to call it a mandated 
territory Exploitation and enslavement nowadays 
go by the name of sacred trust of civilization 

Mr Chatterjee adds tnat there are other mm 
dates than those issued by this league of robbers ’ 
including the mandate from God which ordains 
that all are to be free in every walk of life 


The day after the delivery of the lecturo 
a report appeared in some dailies under the 
caption ‘A League of Robbers The speaker 
at once wrote to say that ho had not used 
tbe expression league of robbers as that 
woiild not ha justifiable and the, tmAiailic 
tion was published in the papers It is true 
no doubt that the League is dominated by 
some imperialistic predatory nations but all 
oi moat of tbe nations which are members 
of the League are not predatory 

As for Mi Chatteijee s non acceptance 
of expenses from the League it had nothing 
to do with bis being disappointed with the 
aims and activities of the I eague As has 
been explained in a previous issue of this 
Review he did not accept any expenses because 
he wanted to be free from tho least conscious 
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or unconscious piessure of a c enso of 
obligation on his mind As ho did not go 
to Geneva with any high hopts he had no 
reason to bo disappointed Nor did he go 
with any fixed preconceived notions 


Public Health Scheme For Bengal 

It is understood that the Government of Bengal 
has put into operation what is known as the Jato 
Mr C R. Das s scheme of Public Health organisa- 
tion and actual v. orh in more than 100 centres has 
begun 

Sir James Donald Finance member during the 
last session of the Bengal Council virtually accept 
ed the scheme elaborated by the late Mr Das and 
the Council sanctioned Rs 3 lakhs to begin opera 
ttons during the current year It is hoped that by 
the end of the current vear over 200 ponce stations 
■will bo equipped with trained assistant health 
officers and the necessary staff 

The scheme inter aha provides that each of tho 
600 tbanas m Bengal will have a medical officer 
with the necessary staff 

The Bengal Government has sanctioned Rs 12 
lakhs It is now learnt that all tho districts have 
been given the option of applying the scheme to 
25 per cent of the thanas during the current year, 
and one district has put it into full operation through- 
out the whole area during the year 

It is stated that the staff will mainly devote 
attention to cholera and other epidemic diseases 
and look to the general sanitary condition of the 
area and the question of supervision of food 
supplies Besides this they will attend to child 
welfare work and will punfy water tanks and 
wells suspected of being contaminated They will 
also carry out disinfection in case of infectious 
diseases By the careful inspection of their areas 
the staff will be able to discover incidence of kala 
azar malaria etc 

It is stated that the actual annual recurring ex- 
penditure of the Public Health Department incurred 
by the 25 districts m 1925 was Rs 5 88 590 It 
fee •o?t£i VdtA \hYS> cxte&faVosfe togWhei with 
Rs 12 lakhs now proposed to be alloted for public 
health works makes a total of close upc n R s 18 
lakh* the sum required for tho Das scheme 


Lessons in Schools on the League of 
Nations 


The following is a veibatim copy of 
Circular Iso 16 a dated the 23rd May, 1927, 
sent by the Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division Bengal to the Head-masters of all 
Government and Aided schools in that 
Division — 


Sir, 


honour to mute a reference to thi 
No , \° dated 7 tb Januarv 192 
STE&* «*r * tbenubhcatum The Leagu 
oi jaauons and to request you to issue defiait 


instructions to tho history teachers of 5 our school 
that ho should gno l°sSons on tho back (sic) in 
tho four upper clashes 

2 You ato also requested to give an address 
on tho subject occasionally 

3 Yon ire further requested to submit to this 
office a brief report indicating what has boen doD0 
in your school towards the dissemination of a 
knowledge among tho children in tho aims and 
object 1 * of the League of Nations 

1 Your report should reach this office by the 
end of July next 

In tho first paragraph, ‘lessons on tho 
back” is probablj a mistake made by the 
typist for ‘lessons on tho book,” the book, 
wo are told, being Sen and Hall’s booklet on 
the Leaguo of Nations published by Macmillan 
and Co and priced Re 1-12 Those who 
believe in omens or in uuconscious humor 
may apprehend or suspect that the umnten 
tional mistake of putting down ‘ back” for 
1 book" is duo to the Trench having dropped 
bomb lessons on the ‘ backs” of the people of 
Syna, a ' mandated” territory of France which 
is bound to accept French “advice” whenever 
France feel9 it necessary to give such help 
It is to be hoped oar schoolboys will have a 
pleasant time of it during these “lessons on 
the back” 

It is understood that politic 5 * which means 
politics of the kind which criticises the 
British Government, is taboo in Government 
and Aided schools, if not in all schools re- 
cognised by the Calcutta University But as 
tho League of Nations is not an immaculate 
organisation and as it and the British Govern- 
ment are not identical, would it bo permissible 
to give critical lectures and lessons on the 
League in these schools ? Is it suggested that 
lessons are tu be given only on the book 
named ? Why are uot the teachers not told 
in the alternative at least to obtain copies of 
the pamphlets issued by the Information 
Section of the League, priced a few pence 
each and sold by the Oxford University 
Press in Calcutta ? In this Review and 
Prabasi wo have supplied some information 
and offered some criticism on the League 
from time to time No one has yet been 
able to show that what we have written is 
inaccur&te or unfounded Teachers may use 
our articles and notes And if Mr Oaten 
agrees we may undertake to write a booklet 
on the League from our point of view and 
supply copies at cost price to teachers 
and students We would give full and 
exact references for whatever we might write 
in the booklet 
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The Labour Organisation of the L*ague 
of Nations 

At the ciocIU’nKQ of a lecture on tho 
League of Nations delivered by the editor of 
this Renew in hangvm a young gentleman 
connected with tho Scmdta Navigation Company 
aAed him why ho had not reforrt 1 to tt o 
work done by the Labour Organi almn of 
the League The question was answered. 

Some people are or profess to be under 
the imoression that tho International 

Labour OTco of the League at Geneva has 
dono and is doing great things for labour 
in India. Oar idea is that if the British 
Government in India wishes to d> any good 
to our factory hands according to an\ 

researches or investigations raado or ideals 
established by the League the cheapest way 
to do so is to spend a few shillings and buy 
the publications of tho Labour oflico contain 
ing those researches etc and act accirdmg 
to them, instead of sending delegates to 
Oenova to incrcaso the Bnti>h vote and 
paying from tho Indian treasury a contn 
bntmn of morn thaD seven lakhs a year to 
tho league. Wo have aLo asked more than 
once why, if tho great nations who guide 
and control tho deliberations of the I "ague 
mean to do good to Labour havo not tho 
greatest manufacturing nations ratified tho 
ilours of Work Convention though India was 
made to ratify it six years ago ? 

As to tho good dono to factory labourers 
in India, hero is something from The 
Bengalee — 

A conference of tho Initcd Textilo kactorj 
Workers Association sent out a delegation to 
India last year to inspect Indian labour conditions 
in the textile inlustry k lelecatc speaking at 
Blackpool recently declared that "tho homo life 
and on side conditions of tho In lun worker are 
a scandal to the civilised world. Tho material 
conditions and surroundints of tho work j*pplo 
oil tho working hoars have been con lemned bv 
every t).aeerer 1 ropreJCBlitiro o! Tho Time* 
of London once told us at Bombay after his 
inspection of tho mill area The wonder is not 
that there 13 discontent in tho land I it that there 
has not been a revolution to alter Die conditions 
prcva ling m that area. 

knd yet Sir Atul Chatterjec and other represen 
tatives of the Uovernment of India progressing 
morally and materially year after year tho reputed 
patron saint and protector of In 1 an labo tr, never 
two of condemning tho Japanese conditions as 
if the Indian coudit on* are betier or even ciual 
WO publish? I on the „rd of July an article Iron 
Suss A. '1 Karlin giv n„ partic Pars of iho condi- 
tions of labour of Jajaneso work girls in the cotton 
mala there- But who carc3 for truth ? Surely not 


the j ltrnn tii t, who cannot esupo a share of 
tiie con hana.it on i ub ished at Bh kpool 

We dj not agree wiJi the Blackpool speaker 
that the comparative low tu moa < f the Indian 
textile worker was du n to his or h r In ng on 
nce--.ni n and v«.„ tables The truth t» that they 
do not set enou.h ot i.raiQ or v getable* Anil 
the In lan vegetarian has no objeo ion to takin-r 
ghee if h? cm pu (or it Gram cc.etajlui and 
lutt r if taken m proper proportion miouIJ j rodtit-ti 
as mu h ‘•ta nma m tho tropi *s as bully U«.f Hut 
docs the Iudan worker i,at food cnoJi.li or proixr 
sanitary enviroamcptj i Oo to tho patron saint 
for an answer 


The Opium Trade at Geneva 


Miss Hlcn N Li Motte, known for her 
book on tho opium trade has exposed tho 
real attitude of somo governments interested 
in tho opium trade, in We \atton of America 
Sho tells tho world that 


Tho ninth meeting of the Oj ium Committee 
of tho League of Nation* was held in Geneva 
from January 17 to February I On this occasion 
tho co nmitteo threw overboard all pretensions 
to the contrary and cainc out boldly as tho 
i pholdtrs of tho opiu n trade tar this tuno tho 
tight c nticd on drugs rather than opium Drugs 
it would sc m pay oven better than opium and 
it is evident that the drug interests aw ablo to 
exert poverf il i ressure on their various Govern 
meats and upon tho delegates sent by these Govern 
moots to this Op urn Comm tteo of the I oaguc. 
But bad as it was a mighty fighter has been 
raised up in oppontion to these sinister interests. 
Italy la* come into the arena, ant Italy —and 
Mussolini ore- in earnest. Their spokesman was 
Signor Cavazzoni and never once was tho Italian 
delegate daunted in h s light against tho Opium 
Bloc. Never once did ho fa 1 to address himself 
d rectly and earnestly stra ght to the British 
delegate, recognizing in him tho leader of tho 
opposite camp 


Miss I a Motto gives tho reasons why 
Cavazzoni tho Italian dolegato fought so 
stoutly against tho drug traflic. 

Italy ho s-i 1 was a country that neither grown 
opium nor makes drug* yet it was t emir flood id 
with elmss in osinmca w ith thn rest o( fTio world 
But Italy dd not like it and wanted to protect 
itself Ho reminded the committee therefore that 
the countries they represented were nil tied to 
tho Hague Convention and that \rticlo 9 of that 
convention evil la upon iho contracting Bowers to 
I mit dim. manufacture to tho medicinal need* of 
tho world. He said not ono of them lad done 
that that they were all manufacturing vastly m 
excess of those needs and that an international 
obligation like the Hague Convention should Ins 
binding upon its signatories 


Such being his views ono morning Mr 
Covazzom burst in with tho following rt 
solution 
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The Advisory Committee taking note of the 
fact tl at the manufacture of dni-s is unquestionably 
earned on on a scale vastly m excess of the world s 
medical requirements and that in consequence the 
eontraW traffic continues to increase, as is proved 
by the quantity of drugs seized , 

Conquers it advisable that full application 
shoild t»e given to the principles contained in the 
Hagu-’ Convention Article 9 and confirmed in the 
Second Geneva Convention Article o bv which 
contracting parties undertake to reduce the 


C 0 ,t of thB education directly as fell as 
indirectiv through the exploitation of the 
poor teachers and through violation of the 
principles of sanitation hygiene physical 
culture etc , 

There are still in India many propnetory 
institutions In most of these institutions 
the teachers are inhumanly under paid and 
over worked— the boys are huddled into ill 
ventilated rooms and made to pursue their 
studies under conditions that often injure them 
for life- There are other forms of corruption 

as araw sis? £ o—f J “ n “ 

idvisory Commit ee proposes to the Council e( j two high scliools the Uorton anl tno 


stndy of the measures which should be taken in 
order that the manufacture of drags bejreducea^to 
agreed quantitn ' ' 4 “ 

the Advisory 


tliat it should ho d an extraordinary session at a 
date to be lixed by the Counc 1 

After some manoeuvring the members of 
the committee had to vote The complete vote 
was as follows 

Great Brta n 
British India 
Holland 
trance 
Switzerland 
Scrtia 
Japan 
Italy 
Siam 
Germany 
China 
Portugal 


of the 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

■\es 

"kes 

kbstained 

Absent (ill with influenza) 
Absent (from the room) 


We hare given tho bare outlines of Miss 
La Mottos article. The amusing and dis 
graceful byplay at the committee meetings 
we have omitted— at any rate for tho present 
This episode is one more proof of the 
hypocrisy of powerful governments 


Cotton Institutions on account 
undesirable way in which those institutions 
were being mu Tbe.r fate however did 
not serve as a warning to another Calcutta 
school which 15 at the present moment busy 
carrying thB“prmciple of proprietory tyranny 
beyond all limits of justice 

The proprietor of the Athenaeum Institution 
„ho is reputed to be a successful school 
owner some time ago appointed himself to the 
post of tho headmaster and reduced the 
actual headmaster to a joint headmastership 
m order to enjoy fully the privileges of a 

headmaster enjoined by the now school 
code The degraded headmaster as well as 
some of the teachers rrho had enough moral 
coura-e to stand up against such tyrannj 
approached the University for redress The 
University ordeied the proprietor of tlm 
Athenaeum Institution to runstato the head 
master and also to improve tho management 
of the school in certain other ways. The 
proprietor did nothing of tho kind Instead 
ho dismissed tho headmaster and several 
other (trouble«omo ’) teachers. 

The University authorities have since 
written further letters to tho proprietor 
but ho seems to be thriving well in pito of 
tho Utters. The teacher*, who have been so 
unjutsly deprived of their job aro going about 
looking for justice Whether they will obtain 
it or not will largely depend on how tho 
University is going to tacMo this defiant 
school owner who it is rumoured has m 
flucntial friends and sympathiser* in the 
Syndicate 
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A group of the Labour Party in Eoglaud have 
•drafted a Bill providing complete Swaraj constitu- 
tion for India. The correspondent add3 that the 
"Bill when introduced in the Hcu«e of Commons 
will eet no farther than first readies but it is 
significant propaganda 

The air ot mystery which has been 
sought to be given to the matter is quite 
unnecessary Now that the matter has 
become public, it is permissible to state that 
the editor of this Review, among other®, 
received the draft of this Sill with a covering 
letter about a month ago not for publication 
bnt for careful consideration discussion 
with colie igues, expression of opinion and 
suggestions This draft constitution 

for Iadia has been prepared by a number 
-of members of the Independent Labour 
Party in consultation with their Indian 
friends That Party recognise the right of 
India to self determination They believe 
that the representatives of the Indian people 
have the right to decide what the constitu 
tion of India shall be At the Annual 
Conference of the Independent Labonr 
Party last year, the view was accepted 
that the right course for the next Labour 
Government would be to ask representatives 
of the Indian Partie* in the Legislative 
Assembly to submit a Constitution for 
adoption 

The members of the L L P stand by 
that principle of self determination They 
know that a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian problem cannot be imposed from 
Great Britain It must come from India 
itself 

At the same time they earnestly want 
justice to be done to India as soon as possible, 
and do not want the delay which would be 
occasioned if no preliminary steps were 
taken before Labour conies again to office. 
"The appointment of a Royal Commission to 
prepare a revised constitution for 1929 also 
makes early action desirable The Independent 
"Labour Party are therefore, venturing to take 
"the initiative in seeking to bring about an 
understanding between the Indian Parties 
-and the British Labour UoveraeDt, with a 
view to action acceptable to India being taken 
when Labour next has the opportunity 

They wish to make it perfectly clear that 
they are not limited in their commitments to 
this draft constitution They would support 
any democratic scheme which bad the en- 
-donuueot of representative Indian opinion 
They would support the transference of 
responsibility for “defence” to India 
3 1 Vi— 15i/i 


at the earliest possible moment, and 
would urge the withdrawal of British troops 
from India as soon as Indians considered it 
possible They would also desire that rela- 
tions with the Indian States should be 
directly a matter for the Indian Legislature 
aod not for the British Government If 
Indians thought it well to put forward 
demands less drastic than these, they would, 
of course still support them , but, naturally, 
the more fully Indian demands embody 
democratic freedom, they declare, the happier 
they will be in championing them 

There are two points, they think, which 
require a special word They have based 
the Bill on Dominion status , but they 
recognise the right of the Indian people to 
foil national independence If that were the 
considered judgment of a representative 
gathering of the Indian Parties, they would 
feel that they should support it, but they 
realise that such a demand would probably 
delay the coming of political freedom and 
lead to antagonisms If however, India, 
after a full consideration of the consequences, 
made such a claim, they wonld not falter in 
their championship of it 

The Bill as drafted, also embodies the 
bi cameral system of Government They have 
incorporated this system in the draft because 
it is the accepted system of government in 
democratic countries It should be borne in 
mind however, that the Double Chamber 
system of government has not always worked 
well for democratic purposes and it might 
be considered whether a single Chamber, 
with a Committee system for the detailed 
consideration of Bills, might not be more 
satisfactory 

The present draft bill is the outcome of 
the I L. P India Advisory Committee, accept 
ed by the Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labonr Party, at Whitley Bay, in the year 
1926 It has been drafted with a view 
to formulating a constitution for India whose 
terra* should, as far a* possible, harmonise 
with the views of all shades of progressive 
Indian political opinion, while at the same 
time it embodies those principles of democracy, 
«elf government and freedom which the 
I LP regard as fundamental to such an 
undertaking 

It is important to hear in mind, however, 
that the Bill is in no way put forward as 
bemg fixed or finally determined as 
regards its contents, or m connection with 
the policy to which it seeks to give effect , 
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bnt that, on the contrary, it is advanced 
simply as a tentative basis upon which 
futuro work may be done No part is 
unalterable, the whole can, if necessary, be 
changed in any way which is desired 

The task of preparing thrs Bill has been 
considerably lightened by the existence of 
the Commonwealth of India Bill known 
as the Besant Bill The drafters of the 
Labour bwarajya Bill consider the Besant 
Bill an exceptionally able and carefully 
prepared piece of work, whose form at any 
rate, they deem incapable of improvement 
And, m addition, a considerable portion of 
its matter can be regarded as non controver- 
sial The Besant Bill has therefore been 
quite frankly taken as a foundation for the 
L L. Party's Bill and those alterations and 
additions introduced which seemed best 
calculated to bring it into conformity with 
the ends which the I L P desire 

We do not intend to examine in any 
detail the draft provisions of thi3 Bill Bat 
the number of members assigned therein 
to the Provinces for the central 
legislature shows that no basis of represen- 
tation has been uniformly and consistently 
followed, which is a defect The numbers 
assigned are given below 


Senate or Upper House- 
Assam 1 3 

lteo gal 33 

Bihar and Ori*sa 33 
Bombay 33 

Burma 26 


Central Provinces 17 
Madras 33 

Punjab 26 

United Provinces 33 


Legislative Assembly 
Assam 26 

Bengal 66 

Bihar and Orissa G6 
Bombay 66 

Burma 62 

Central Provinces 34 
Madras 66 

Punjab 52 

United Provinces 66 


ifigi Schools m Rig Centres and 
Small Centres 

In his Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1925 26 Mr Oaten, the 
Dncctor, ob<crves 

‘At the of being accused of being an 
oiponent of educational expansion one must 
the faa that there a:o too many high 
m to! Mhat is wanted is concen- 
tration m the bg„,.r centres of high school 
a <x Vtt qaC S t r cdut,Kia ,Q Status Cl 
a middle whool standard Perhaps 
V other courses fused 
* 11 b middle schools will provides a type of 

tUt ,C m«onh >l'l Inea more , 0C1, B lha needs 
i . * Jomj v ho ran never hope to enter Uir 
Uuemij or carry eduction tejond the schS>' 

KrTu rrat ! ai ! n » e *? to provid 
-0 a rcAl w fih school education bj firs 


class feathers, in good buildings and in good 
su-roundings ’ 

We do not impute any bal motives to 
Mr Oaten, but wo do not support bu 
opinions BsDgal is mainly an agricultural 
province with mostly a ruraf population 
Big towns are smaller in number here than 
in many other provinces The number of 
villages being large, and there being a 
demand for English education, it has beeu 
necessary to found and conduct a large uumber 
of schools, mauy of which have a 
comparatively small number of pupils 
Many of these schools have to 

depend to a great extent on the 

imeome from fees. The reduction in status 
of high schools to a middle school standard 
would mean loss of income without corres- 
ponding decrease in expenditure, and hence- 
such a step would practically amount in 
many cases to the abolition of the schools- 
aDd the deprivation of village boys of the 
advantages of education Most parents in 
Bengal who live in villages or small 
towns and desire to educate their 
children are too poor to send them- 
away from home to bigger centres of popu- 
lation, paying in cash for all items of ex- 
penditure Agricultural and other oourses- 
may be fused with high school courses also in 
schools situated in villages and small towns. 
As for good building*, we appreciate archi- 
tecture, but think that in a poor country 
and for poor boys well ventilated and well- 
lighted school rooms with cemented floors 
free from damp should quite suffice. As for 
good surrounding*. sanitary condition being: 
the same, we should prefer the surroundings 
of villages and small towns to tho&e of big 
tower* - 

If one can examine in detail the intellec- 
tual and moral qualifications and methods 
of teaching of the teachers one may be able 
to judge who are first class teachers” and 
who noL But in the mass the only moans 
possessed by the public of judging whether 
the teachers of a school are ' fa rat class" or 
not, is to look at the results of public 
examinations. Crammers m»y pass as good 
teachers But surely examinations may be 
so conducted as to batlie crammers to a great 
extent 

Judged by the standard of examination 
results, some schools in small centres of 
education would seem to po»ses» good 
teachers. For instance this year, on the 
results of the Matriculation examination. 

* 
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four students belonging to Bankura, one of 
the smallest districts iq Bengal m which 
there is not a single big town, have won 
four places oat of the first tea 1 a order of 
merit The first place has been occupied by 
a student of the ilaliara school m this 
district ilaliara is a small village The 
other three beloag to the Bankura Wesleyan 
School 

Let ns tale an example from another 
district The school at ILoba Jloodlai a small 
village m Hughli, was founded m 18o6 This 
year it sent ap7 boys, all of whom have parsed, 
5 m the first division and 2 in the second 
In spite of debts and tbe small number of 
students the villagers and teachers have bravely 
struggled to keep it up for well nigh three- 
quarters of a century Surely the proper 
thing to do with regard to such schools is 
not to practically abolish them, but to increase 
their grants from public foods and for 
members of the public to help them with 
subscription^ and donations That would be 
a "fitting recognition of the educational zeal 
of their conductors 

We may also add that in the 
conditions which prevail in Bengal it is 
more practicable to pay attention to the 
individual needs of the pnpils in small 
schools than in big ones. 

Well supported schools in comparatively 
small centres of population may become big 
centres of education , e g Eton Harrow 
Rugby 


Vidyasagar Anniversary 
The celebration of the Vidyasagar anniver- 
sary reminds us ODce again of the character 
and life work of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar The combination in the «ame 
individual of stern resolve, uncompromising 
independence and self reliance and tenderness 
of heart surpassing that of mothers sncb as 
was met with in this great son of India is rare 
in all countries He is best known and will 
be best remembered for flailing tbe move 
ment for the remarriage of gul widow® He 
also practically helped forward tbe cause of 
the education of girls and women He was 
one of the makers of modern Bengali litera- 
ture He was the first to establish a private 
unaided college for high education in B°ngal 
He wa3 interested in and practically pro- 
moted many other social service movements and 
philanthropic causes While ho deserves all the 


praise that is bestowed on him, the best way 
to do him honour is not to pay him mere tip 
homage but to do as he did— particularly 
to help girl widows by getting them 
remarried and m as many other ways 
as possible 


Destruction of a Hindu Temple 

The destruction of a Hindu temple in 
Calcutta at dead of night, by the police with 
desecration of the idol has naturally caused 
widespread indignation, which is not confined 
to Hindus Tbe police commissioner has 
trotted out the excuse that the temple was 
built on Government land without permission 
But it was built years ago Why was no 
objection then raised ? And why, again was 
not the Hindu community given notice that 
the Government wanted the fe v square yards 
of land on which the temple stood .for very 
urgent purposes of state and therefore the 
idol should be removed ? Why was the 
destruction of the temple effected in the 
darkoess of night ? This act of cowardice 
and vandalism should be visited on its 
authors m an exemplary manner by the 
Bengal Government and the temple rebuilt 
and the idol replaced 


Russia and the League of Nations 


The Soviet Government of Russia has 
been accused of refusing to enter the 
League of Nations, which has been 
construed as refusal to co-operate with the 
members of the League in the promotion of 
world peace if Bykov, president of the 
council of people’s commissars, thus refutes 
the charge — 


Is the League of Nations really struggling for 
peace ’ As is known both China and Great Britain 
are members of the League of Nations rwe 
question arises what changes have occurred in 
the relations between these two States as a result 
of tbis circumstance ? The British armed forr^a 
are carrying out in China an intervention mstaa 
bad if not worse than before the organising !,? 
tbe League of Nations, which has not even bmno-hr 
out for oiscu«sion tbe question of the war in pi,,* 1 
not to mention tbe conflict between T uco.fi 
Italy the treaty between Italy and Alban ? 
war in Nicaragua and so forth If a wap'? 
attack bv a strong State on a weak aQ 
taking place then the Learns of Nations ! 3 

be seen The League of Nations y a A not to 
hands of a small group of a few verv . 1 la tl,e 
iKt States for dominating all the . ' ra Pf n ‘^* 
We are quite prepared to support any real pacifist 
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crimes it has been sometimes asserted by some 
correligiomsts of theirs that the women 
said to hare been abducted or kindnapped 
rau away* from home of their own accord and 
conversion to Islam has also been sometimes 
pleaded as the motive Taking the first expla- 
nation fir*f, if it were true in all or most cases 
why should force.house trespass house breaking, 
removal from place to place, gang rape etc, have 
been necessary in even a single one 9 As for 
the second explanation Christian raissionanes 
also convert Hindu girls and women But 
we do not know of a single case where a 
Christian desiring to convert a non Christian 
girl or woman has been accused of the kind 
of outrages under disou*siOD It may be 
and has been urged that Hindu* bring false 
cases agaujst JIusalmaDs. But why do they 
not bring snch case* against Christians ? 
Again, there is no need for Musalmans to 
convert Muslim girls and women Why then 
are there so maDy cases of Mu*alman men 
abducting kidnapping or ravishing Musaiman 
women ? 

There are non Muhammadan organisations 
for rescuing and otherwise helping women 
who have been victimised. We shall be 
really glai to know that there are such 
Muhammadan organisations also We shall 
tbank our readers to let n* know the address 
of any such 


Sedition and Imputation of Bad Motives 

Recently in Bengal there have been 
several cases of sedition It appear* from 
the judgments delivered id such cases tbat 
the imputation of bad or base motives to 
Government is one form of sedition lor which 
the oflenders must be punished 

As it is some individual* who constitute 
governments and as they are human being*. 
tfe.V-7 mb TEiOTetty and mteM'-iAaaWy 
as other human beings. It is not axiomatic, 
therefore, that such persons are incapable of 
acting from bad motives Hence, if in 
some circumstances som,a motive of action or 
inaction appears very probable and reasonable, 
the imputation of snch motive cannot be 
morally wrong It may. no doubt, be legally 
wrong all the same, and therefore punishable. 

But the punishment of such imputation 
of bad motives 1 * not a sufficient remedy 
It ought to be proved that the persons 
accused of such motives were not guilty of 
them Otherwise, though a few persons may 


be punished for openly impaling bad motives 
to the Government, the public at large would 
continue to believe m such bad motives It 
may be that the duty of the judges is simply 
to punish persons who are guilty of any 
legal offence , it is not their duty to convince 
the public that the Government was not 
guilty of wrong motive* In that case, it ought 
to be the duty of some other officer* to 
prove the innocence of the Government As that 
1 * not done, IQ spite of punishment* inflicted 
on many p°r*ons guilty of sedition that offence 
continues to be committed For there will 
always be persons who will not be deterred 
by fear of punishment from saying and 
writing what they consider to be true 
A more effective means of preventing them 
from saying and writing such thing* is to 
prove the falsity of their belief 


Punishable Words, Unpunishable Actions 

The following paragraphs, taken from The 
Leader, show that while in India mere words 
are punished in Britain and Ireland preparatious 
for rebellion were not punished 

Tne Sunday Times is publishing extracts from 
Sir Charles Oil well s biography of held Marshal 
Sir HeDry Wilson which show that he was actively 
engaged in the consultations for organtz ng a 
rebellion in Ulster while director of military 
operations at the War Office Among the important 
personages involved in this interesting pastime 
•were Lord Stamford tnm Lord Roberts Loid 
Milner and Mr Booar Law Early m 1913 Sir 
James Crag came over from Ireland with the 
complete plans of the proposed Northern Ireland 
rebellion This was what Sir Henry Wilson wrote 
in his diary at the time — 

Jemmy arrived having come over on 
d°putatisa to Boair Law He told me of the plans 
for the North of t is 2~i 000 armed men to act as 
citadel and 100 00 m a n to a t as constables, of 
the arrangements for the biaks, ralways etc., 
election provisional government and sooa As 
far as I could judge all very sensible” 

Three days earVier he was asked by Lord 
Roberts if he. the pud servant of the Crown and 
of the Bnlish Army would tike a po*itioa of the 
chief of stall for the m*urgen s in the event of an 
Ulster rebellion Hare are his exact words m his 
diarv — 

“D aed at Almond s Hotel with the chief, Aileen 
and Ladyship He is just back from his speech 
at Wolverhampton which wa3 a eieat success H* 
to'd me he had been approached to know tf he 
would take command of the army in Ulster and 
if he could get me to go as his chief of staff and 
he wanted to know if I would I said that if the 
alternative was to go and shoot down Ulster or 
shoot for Ulster I would join him if he took 
’ Imagine oar having come to sach a 
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Jjord Roberta ultimately decided not to lead 
the Ulster rebels Those opposed to Irish home 
rule achieved their object by threats and intimi 
4ati n and the occasion for the rebellion did not 
arise In 1913 m the words of the Lew Leader 
the ieadias Tories were opeDly engaged in 
equippmg a rebel army suborn dr the armed forces 
ot the Crown bullying the King aud generally 
organ zing disloyalty and insurrection It further 
remarks The^e are the patriots many of them 
still living and talking who are now prating of cons 
titutionalism The Conservatives however much they 
may talk of law and o der loyalty to the Crown 
discipline of the army and constitutionalism will 
not hesitate to resort to unconstitutional methods 
if it suits their purpose This is the moral to be 
drawn from the startling facts disclosed in Sir 
Henry Wilson’s diary 


suit the taste and convenience of lip reformers 
and dilettante destroyers of untouchibility ? 
How is it that no mention bas been made of the 
Brahrno Missionary Mr V R Sbinde, the 
founder and for years the chief worker of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society ? How is it 
that no mention has been made of the work of 
Mr K. Ranga Rio of Mangalore ? How is it 
that the work of the Arya Saraaj and of 
many of its energetic and self sacrificing 
workers has not been referred to ? Noi that 
of the Abhaya Ashram 0 The Tbeosophicai 
Society m the days ot Col Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky did similar work But we need not 
try to prepare an exhaustive list of workers 
and organisations in this field for we do 
not know all that bas been done 


Pandit Malaviya on untouchability 


The Guardian of Calcutta writes — 

In earlv July an untouchability conference was 
held m Bangalore at which representatives from 
South India were present a part of the country 
•*here the problem is most mute Among the 
spectacular events was the visit pail to and the 
speech delivered by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyif 
It was a eoirag^ou3 speech and one filled with 
hope Ihe I matt declared that a retrospect of 
the last twenty > ears would reveal the very changed 
attitude which had come over the country and the 
Hindu coramunttv r garding the Untouchables The 
reasons were threefold la his opinion our mis 
siooary friends deserve all the credit m this 
connection for having Iaboired in tarn cause in 
many places m the ccuntrv In the second place 
the luo and teaching of Mahatma Gandhi had had 
a remarkable in fi iencc on the removal of untou h 
ability In tho third place a revolutionary change 
hau taken place in the mental attttule of the 
thoughtful )assC3 throughout India Pandit Madia 
Molua is perfectly ught in his est mate of the 
muueuces at work but in our opinion he overlooked 
in his speech the influence of the Hindu social 
reformer himself \vho»e activities thoigh Ies 9 
spectacular than Mahal tt a Gandhi and inferior in 
a nplitude of Christian Missions achieved a success 
in the intellectual and moral plane wlich must never 
5? forgotten We would refer to lb® woik of 
liana de and in pur own time to Mr k. Natawjan 
who for over thirty years has carried aloft tho 
tanner of freedom of the depressed classes 


Broad casting; in Ind<a 

The opening by the Viceroy at Bombay 
of the beam wireless service and the station 
of the Indian Broadcasting Company supplied 
Lord Birkenhead with an occasion for making 
a speech m Eogland, in the course of which 
he said 

1 ask you to visualise the day not, I am con 
fident so distant as the sceptic might suppose 
when in every village of the countryside there will 
be men women and ch ldreo listening through the 
medium of their own vernacular to the true story 
of the day to day happenings of the world and to 
the egression of quickening thoughts and ideas 
which but for this conquest of the other world 
would never reach them It is a truism that 

mspite of the great progress dutlog the past ccn 
tury the never to-be satisfied need of Iod a is still 
for edu ation and yet more education not only for 
her children and youth b it for her adults as well 
It is beeausn I be! evo that bj inaugurating this 
service the Indian Broadtislinz Compiny is thro- 
wing open the si ucegstes rf educa ioa and enligh 
tenment to flood the areas which have hitherto 
seemed almost beyond their reach that I so hearti 
ly w ish the company and ita supporters prosperity 
The truth and beneficial character or 
otherwise of the story of day to day happen- 
ings of the woild would depend very much 
on tho teller of the story \7e do not want 
to know contemporary history in the way 
we are taught the past history of India 
in our schools from British made books If we 
could make and use broad casting apparatus 
ourselves, tell the stones ourselves that 
would bo a different matter No self respecting 
people can feel pleasure or pride in 

occui yirg the position of mere recipients of 
benefits from meters and patrons 
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It is provoking and aboard to talk of 
“the great progress | in education ] during 
the past century” in India And why is 
India’s, need for education “never to-be- 
satisfied?’ It is true, of coarse, that no 
coiwtiy can at any time be said to have 
received enough education Bat in that 
sense each and every country’s need for 
education is “never-to be-satisfied,” msatiatia- 
bility as regards education is not a peculiar 
characteristic of India. Or, has Lord 
Birkenhead in an unguarded mom p nt betryed 
his inmost desire that India should ever 
remain subject to Britain, tantalised with 
hopes of the life-gmng waters of knowledge 
but nevpr given a sufficient quantity of it ? 

Unless the highest scientific and technical 
edncation is made available to Indians, unless 
large numbers of Indians themselves can 
do their own broadcasting, it is bound to 
remain a luxury for tbe few If the millions 
of India remain steeped in illiteracy and 
ignorance, how can they understand and 
benefit by “quickening thoughts and ideas” ’ 

It would ha»e been tolerable if Lord 
Birkenhead’s sp°ech had merely fallen 
fiat on ns But it is irritating 

Bid not tbe absurdity of making a grand- 
iloquent speech on the occasion of a 
very belated opening of a single broadcasting 
station for a vast area strike Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind ? 

Under British rale in India, the opening 
of the ’sluice gates of education and enlighten 
ment” cannot very often fail to be the opening 
of the slmce gates of official propaganda 


But in the British Empire they are proofs 
of humanity and enlightenment The British 
journal states that in Russia the sentences 
are indefinite That is the casein India, too 
The mental torture of this lndefimteoess has 
unhinged many mind*. leading some to com- 
mit suicide Other* have fallen a pray to- 
fatal matadies 


Profession, Not Practice 

In reply to the Mudims’ claim fora share 
of the appointments in the public services 
proportionate to their numbers in Bengal, 
the Governor of Bengal is reported to have 
said at Khulna 

No government could override the c’aims of 
efficiency of the publ o services in an endeavour 
to secure a mathematically proportionate representa- 
tion bised merely upoa population It should be 
the Governments unremitting aun to attain a posi- 
tion where it should no loqger be necessary to 
secure by safeguards the special representation of 
any particular community 

Sir Stanley Jackson knows that Musal- 
mans have been given a fixed proportion of 
posts id many services, irrespective of tho 
fact of tho existence of far better qualified can- 
didates among non-Muhammadans Even m 
the Indian Civil Service the system of nomi- 
nation has been introduced in recognition of 
what are called communal claims 


Floods in Gujirat and Kathiawar 


Political Prisoners in Russia and India 
Describing the lot of socialists in prison 
in present day Rassia, The Manchester 
Guardian writes — 

The axent3 of the G P U (the Cheka) make 
arrests without a warrant. As a rule there ia no 
treat and no possibility oE defence The arrested 
man or woman is sent to pnson or exile without 
any kind of legal procedure, simply by an admini- 
strative order The system somewhat resembles 
that of the letires de cachet ’which flourished in 
France under Louis XIV 


The floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar have 
already caused such terrible devastations and 
had assumed such alarming proportions that it~ 
is soidb relief to learn that the waters are 
subsiding Relief workers are already busy 
in many centre* in giving all the help they 
can We hope and trust contributions to the 
relief funds will be sent from all parts of 
India 


Sitindranath Sen Goes to Jail 


How people are blind to their own faults 1 
2 he Manchester Guardian ransacks past 
history for a parallel and hods it in France 
under Louis XIV Why, under it* very nose, 
so to say, there are to-day scores of Bengalis 
imprisoned or interned without any kind of 
trial! We suppose such things are very 
wicked in Russia and smack of barbarism 


Satmdrauath Sen, leader of the PatuakhaU 
Satyagraha movement, has preferred imprison- 
ment to binding himself down to keep the- 
pe.co and giving Securitas. Ho has done 
nhat Iras eipected of » man of his high 
character lo hare bound himself do, rn to 
keep the peace rronld hare beep indirectly 
to admit that he had criminal tendencies. 
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The trying magistrate paid high tributes 
to his character and self sacrifice but in- 
consistently enough did not acquit him That 
Indian magistrates should have to write 
judgments like the one written by Mr J k 
Biswas is a tragedy and a source of 
humiliation to Indians 


of Graduates 


The Registration 
The Educational Reueio of Madras gives 
the following comparative statement of the 
fees charged by different Indian Universities 
for the registration of graduates — 


Name of the 

Initial 

Annual 

Late Compound- 

University 

fee 

fee 

fee 

mg fee. 

Calcutta R$ 

10 

10 

10 

150 

Patna 

5 

s 

10 

40 

Allahabad 

5 

2 

10 

20 

Punjab 

10 

2 

10 

2o 

Bombay 

a 

2 


10 

Madras , 

3 

1 

10 

5 


The journal adds — 


These figures are not a correct guide however 
to the relative charges a3 the facilities in the shape 
of the supply of publications and other things 
differ in the various Universities Apart from the 
fees charged for registration there is also the 
question of other restrictions imposed on the 
graduates In all UniversiUes there 13 a restriction 
with regard to the number of years which should 
elapse before a graduate can be eligible for rcgistra 
tion. The figures with regard to the years standing 
reauired by the various Universities are given 
below 


Customs tariff came into force The attainment 
of fis al and jurisdictional autonomy coincided with, 
the Siamese New Year and at a State banquet in 
Bangkok the lung referred to these developments 
Addressing the leading Princes and official? 
His Majesty said that Siam had attained a new 
standing among the nations a position for which 
she had laboured long The first three Kings of 
the Chakn dynasty had fought against the enemies 
on their frontiers as m olden days The danger 
that had to be guarded against came from possible 
foreign invaders Then came a new danger 
springing from the country’s more intimate 
connexion with the European nation? if unprepared 
for that eventuality Taat danger Siam s ne gh 
bcurs were unable to resis 4 and they succumoed 
and became dependencies of European Power 15 
Siam alone was able to save her independence 
thanks to the sagacity and ability of the second 
three Kings of the dynasty It was to be regretted 
that King Rama VI who had earned this develop- 
ment to so near its end had not lived to see the 
completion of his labours 

On an altar in the room were placed the golden 
casket3 containing the relics of the three preceding 
Kings— Mongkut Chulalongkom and Rama Vi - 
placed there His Maje»tv said that they might 
all make as it were an offering to those augast 
predecessors of the knowledge of what their labours 
had now accomplished an offering too of love and 
devotion Before the altar His Majesty prayed lor 
a blessing on all his people and that they might 
have the strength and will to work steadily for the 
further advancement of Siam 


Calcutta 

Punjab 

Madras 

Patna 

Allahabad 


Ten years. 
Tea years 
Seven years 
Six years 
Three years 


Progressive and Independent Siam 


A recent i«sue of the London Ttmes gives 
the following account of the ‘new standing 
of Siam” in the family of nations — 

With the exchange on March 2u last of 
raofl ations of the treaties with Belgium and 
I uxo nibourg the last of the Consular Courts in 
Siam were dosed and two days later the new 


Wo suggest that the Government of Ind a 
should appoint a worthy Indian statesman to 
represent India in the court of Bangkok There 
are several tens of thousands of Indians now 
residmg within the kingdom of Sum , and 
there is a traditional cultural relation between 
India and Siam It is necessary that some 
scholars chosen by the Greater India Society 
should go to Siam as India’s cultural re 
pre^entatives to promote Indo Siamese friend 
dup Will theHindu University or thoCalcutta 
University or the Visvabharrti invite a 
Siamese scholar to give a course of lectures 
on Siamese history and civilization if Will 
the All India National Congress send a 
proper message of congratulation to the King 
and the people of Siam for Siam s assertion 
of full sovereignty as an independent Asian 
State ’ 
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UNITY 

By sarojini naidu 
Love if I knew 

IIow to pluck flora the nurrois of tho dew 
The image of the sunrise rob tho tint 
Of hung blood 

Flora the wild lily and pomegranate bud, 

Detraud tho halcyon of its purple glint. 

The sea wind of its wing, 

Tho sea- wave of its silver murmuring, 

If I could teach 

ily meaning to bo se\cred from ray speech, 
Breath from mj being, vision from my e>es. 

And deftly part 

Tho tremor of my heart-beat from my heart, 
Perchanco tor one vague hour I might devise 
Some secret miracle 

To be delivered from jour poignant spell. 

You permeate 

With such profound, supreme and intimate 
Knowledge, possession, power, my Life’s domain ! 
0 are you not 

The very text and titlo of mj thought, 

Tho \er> pattern of mv joy and pam 9 • • • 

Shall even Death set free 
Mj soul from such intricate Unity 9 



LOSS OF FREEDOM AND THE GENIUS OF 
A GREAT NATION 

By J T SUNDERLAND 


T HE terrible fact seems to be that India’s 
loss of freedom has for nearly two 
centuries practically deprived the world 
of one of its greatest aad most important 
nations — turning this historic and renowned 
people into (if I may be allowed the figure 
of speech) a stagnant pool giving forth al- 
most nothing of benefit to mankind instead 
of allowing it to be what, if free, it would 
have been a great flowing river pouring the 
abundant waters of its activities and genius 
(its industries of many kinds its manufactures 
commerce material wealth art, science rich 
intellectual and spiritual life) into the great 
and growing civilization of the modern world 
How can any intelligent mind fail to ro 
cognize this loss as a calamity to mankind 
of the first magnitude ? 

British rule m India has been very 
significantly compared to a banyan tree 
Under a baDyan tree little or nothing cao 
grow The tree overshadows and kills essential- 
ly everything beneath it The only growths 
that can live and thrive are the stems or 


The esscntul the i?ht in dealing with nitive 
societies should be that they mist oa no ac onnt 
be deprived of th’ir morale aad of the r fee mg or 
responsibility for their own destiny ” 

Here England has failed absolutely and 
disastrously m her treat noat of the Indian 
people She ha3 taken their destiny out of 
their hands into her o vn Politically she rules 
them wholly Financially and industrially they 
feel that they are constantly at her mercy The 
influence tends to break their spirits There 
is no incentive for ambition Young men, no 
matter what their talents or education, have 
little or nothing to look forward to A situation 
more depressing it is hard to conceive 
England tries to justify herself by the claim 
that she can rule the Indian people better 
than they can rule themselves This is the 
claim of autocracy the world over 

What tends most surely to destroy the 
physical strength of a man is the absence of 
the possibility of physical exercise The 
most brilliant minds may be reduced to 
dullness, and the most powerful to weakness, 


slender branches sent down to the ground 
from the tree itself these take root and 
develop , nothing else can 

So in India everything that has any 
chance of life is what comes down from the 
all powerful all overshadowing * Banyan tree 
government ” 


Here we have the strongest of all reasons 
why the Indian people desire to escape from 
foreign domination They feel that their very 
life depends upon their gaining freedom to 
stand on their own feet, to he men and not 
slaves or nonentities to think their owq 
thoughts, to follow their own ideals to culti- 
vate their owp national and racial genius to 
develop their own important civilization, to 
shape their own destiny, as they can never 
do under the chilling discouraging dwarfing 
charpcter-weakemng initiative killing ambition 
destroying, hope blighting shadow of the 
banyan tree of a haughty, unsympathetic and 
despotic foreign government 

Professor Paul S Reinsch say 3 m his 
work on Colonial Government — ’ 


owing to lack of opportunities for activity 
Just so nothing else so effectually weakens 
and degrades a people as the loss of liberty 
and the power of self direction The highest 
end of government is not law , it is not 
even order and peace Those may be present 
under the most monstrous tyranny Th& 
highest purpose of government is the creation 
of the capacity for self government The 
sufficient condemnation of all vassalage and 
of all government of weaker people* by 
stronger is, that thu3 the weaker peoples are 
deprived of their right to plan for themseive3, 
and to work out their own self development 

This is something which the better mind* 
of India feel very deeply Especially is it 
felt by ambitions, earnest, educated youoff 
men who want to make the most of their 
lives who desire to do something for their 
communities and their couotry, and to be 
come leaders in movement* for social, 
industrial, educational political and other 
reform* 

On every hand such young men are met 
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oy the fact that neither they nor the people 
ate tree. They are tor ever under foreign 
masters If they make plans for public 
improvement®, their plans can come to nothing 
without the assent and co-operation of the 
(Government, because it has all power The 
very fact that the plans are initiated and 
earned on by Indians — by ‘ natives,” is roost 
often likely to be regarded as a sufficient 
reason why the Government should ignore or 
oppose them The Government wants it 
understoed that it never follows “native” 
lead, it never welcomes, or if it can help it, 
even tolerates, native initiative, unless for 
tho sake of policy it has to do so m compara- 
tively small matters That would lower its 
"“dignity.” That would destroy its “prestige” 
The government stands on the loity height 
not only of supreme power, but of supreme 
wisdom, and it cannot stoop to be instructed 
<st dviwAvi Vi vs Va kv»% 
to it, by the “inferior” people of the land, who, 
of course, do not know wbat is good for 
them or what the country requires 

Thus initiative on the part of the people 
is chilled and killed. They soon learn to say, 
“What 13 the u»e ?” Educated yoaog men 
who m free lands where the people have a 
voice, would look forward to influential public 
life, to careers of public usefulness acd service 
to doiDg something of value for their country, 
have m India little or no such possibility 
before them They have no country. The 
English rule it, monopolize it, treat the 
Indians as strangers and foreigners in it 
Xing George calls it, “My Indian Empire ” 
And when Indians presume to interest them- 
selves wholeheartedly and earnestly in 
public matters and make suggestions as to 
reforms and improvements which in any qutte 
vital way touch politics, they may find them 
selves m danger of being arrested and sent 
to prison as pestilent “agitators" and “sedi- 
tionista” or if they escape that, then they 
are likely either to be ignored, receiving no 
co-operation and no encouragement from tho 
superior powers, or else they get the virtual 
reply “Mind your own business Who are 
you, that you presume to teach us how to 
manage this country ?’ 

Sir Henry Cotton tells us that the British 
policy in India has always been to discourage 
and so far S3 possible to supres®, Dative 
ability and native initiative He tells us of 
bearing Sir William Hareourt say in a speech 
in tho House of Commons 


“The officials at tho head of tho Government of 
India have never encouraged men of abititv and 
{oi ce of character They have always hated and 
discouraged independent and original talent, and 
jiave always 'oved and promoted docile and unpre- 
tending mediocrity This policy they have 
inherited from tho Roman Tarquimus buperhns 
.Although they have not actually cut eff tne heads’ 
t»f tho tall poppies/ they have taken other and 
joore merciful means of removing’ any persons of 
dangerous political eminence’* 

I shall never forget an experience I once 
pad in Pooox I was there attending the 
session of the Indian National Congress One 
afternoon I went out for a stroll with a company 
<>f young men who were students in tho 
furguson College After walking an hour 
( >r so we all sat down under a great tree for 
A long talk They were keen-minded, earnest 
fellows, all of them desirous of making 
something worthwhile of their lives, and all 
ambitious to serve their country But in a 
V&n/i v?v 3 ','iiVz,£ *nvb vz, ‘Ait k/izz/i®, s/, 

foreign masters, how could they do either ? 
If. ignoring their country’s needs and for- 
getting her sorrows, they would consent to 
bo docile servants of their alien rulers, 
shaping their education so as to fit themselves 
for employment as clerks, accountants and 
subordinate helpers of one kind or another 
in the offices of the Government or of British 
merchants, then places would be opened for 
them where they could gain at least a meagre 
living with the hope of some slight advance- 
ment later, and thus their paths for the future 
would probably be fairly smooth 

But if, standing on their own feet as meD, 
they determined to shape for themselves 
independent careers, and to mako their lives 
of real service to tho land they loved,— wbat 
was there for them ? This was tho pathetic, 
tho tragic question, asked by oil those young 
men, again and again and again The Govern- 
ment had many low positions — too low to be 
accepted by Englishmen— to offer them, and 
a very few fairly high ones. But all 
persons permitted to occupy these positions 
must give up their patriotism and their 
manhood, keep out of politic®, be loyal to 
the alien Government, that i®, must not 
criticise it or advocate any vital reforms, 
and be dumb and docilo servants and 
satellites of their British lords. Could these 
earnest, patriotic, splendid young sons of 
India, of iho holy “.Mother” whom they 
loved and worshipped, stoop to this humi- 
liation and this shame ? 

* Indian and Home Memories ” Chapter XXf 
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Alas’ that afternoon I realized as I never 
had done before how bitter, bitter a thing 
it is for educated young men, in whoso 
breasts burn the fires of a patriotism as true 
and as holy as was ever felt by any English- 
man or American, to know that they have 
no country, to realize that their country, as 
dear to them as their lives, has been taken 
by force and is held m subjection by the 
sword of the foreigner ’ 

This Poona experience illustrates and 
emphasizes the undeniable fact that one of 
the very grave ovils of British rule in India 
is its influence in crushing out the native 
gemns of the Indian people — thus robbing 
not only India but also mankind of something 
very precious There is nothing in the, 
world that is of higher value, and therefore 
that should be more sedulously guarded 
than genius— the peculiar genius of nations 
and of races, and there is nothing which 
when destroyed is a more serious or a more 
irreparable loss 

Writes James Russell Lowell 
AH nations have their message from on high 
Each the Messiah of some vital thought 
ror the fulfilment and delight of men 
One has to teach that labor is divine 
Another freedom and another mind. 

And all that God is open eyed and jU3t 
Aye each a message has from God s great heart 
And each is needed for the world s great life 
Who can estimate how great would have 
been the disaster to humanity if, by foreign 
domination or otherwise, the genius of Greece 
had been cut off before it reached its 
splendid flowering in art and literature ? 


I will not comparo the genius of India 
with that of Greece, although some eminent 
scholars both in Europe and America have 
done so But I will say, what no ono will 
deny, that no other nation in Asia has shown 
m the past so rich and splendid an intellec- 
tual and spiritual genius as India has mani- 
fested in many forms and throughout a long' 
senes of centuries That genius should be 
preserved, fostered, and developed, not only 
for tbo sake of the Indian people, but for 
mankind’s sake, for civilization’s sake, as a 
precious contribution to the world’s, higher 
life 

IIow can this be done? What is the 
indispensable condition of the efflorescence, 
nay, of the very existence of genius any- 
where? It is freedom But India is not 
free This is her calamity , it is also the 
world’s calamity So long as she continues 
to be humiliated, crippled, emasculated by 
bsmg held in bondage to a foreign power, 
by being robbed of her proper place among 
the nations, by being deprived of the right 
to direct herself and shape her own career, 
it will be impossible, in the very nature of 
things, for her gemu3 to rise to its best, or 
anything like its best, and thus for her to 
make that important intellectual and spiritual 
contribution to the world s civilization that 
her past history gives the world the right 
to expect and demand Thus we see that 
India’s freedom is a matter of concern not 
to herself alone, but to mankind. Her 
bondage is a world disaster — an offence aeainst 
the world’s higher life 


ISHWAROHANDRA VIDYASAGAR AS AN EDUCATIONIST 

(Based on unpublished State Records) 

By BRAJENDRANAIH BANERJI 


I E the 18th century saw a revolution m the 
political history of Bengal, the 19th 
century saw another and equally far 
reaching revolution in our life and thought, 
A his second change has been rightly called 
the Renaissance of India. At the time of 
the English conquest, not only were our 
indigenous kingdoms in utter dissolution, but 


our society also was decayed and our 
medroval civilization was dead The old 
order was dead but the new order did not 
come into being till seventy five years, after 
the battle of Plassey, le. in the age of Lord 
William Bentinck 

This beneficient revolution in intellect 
and morals received its statt from Rajah 
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Rammobuu Roy It went on gathering force 
and volume till it created a new literature 
a new faitb a new social organization and 
a new political life— m short, a new cmlizi 
tion in India. 

In the intellectual sphere it took two 
forms first the acquisition of the new learn 
log and scientific method of the West, and 
secondly the recovery of the literature 
thought and spirit of oar ancient forefathers 
in their true and pure original form In 
both of these fields Ishwarchandra \ idyasagar 
took a leading part He was not onl> tbo 
„ first great critical Sanskrit scholar among 
the modern Bengalis he was also the founder 
of vernacular education on sound modern 
lines and the creator of the first hnglish 
college conducted entirely by Indians Great 
as \ idyasagar admittedly was as a social 
reformer and philanthropist he was not less 
great as an educational pioneer in two very 
important and untried fields A stud} of 
this aspect of his career from original 
records is therefore a source of instruction 
to us who are easefully reaping wbero he 
sowed with so much toil and anxiety 

Ishwarchandra was born on 26th September 
18’0 at the village of Birsingha in the 
district of Midnapur He gave promise of 
future greatness at a veryearlv age Following 
the tradition of his family his father 
Thahurdas Banerji considered it his duty to 
educate the boy in tho Sanskrit lore Isliwar 
chaudra, when 9 years of age was admitted 
(l June 182J) into the Government Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, where he studied 12 
years and 5 months and made himself 
thoroughly proficient in grammar literature 
rhetoric, arithmetic, logic theology and law 
His college career was all along brilliant 
and when at the age of 21 he left the 
Sanskrit College (early in December 1841) 
his Professors marked their high apprecia- 
tion of his uncommon merits and attainments 
by bestowing on him Ibo blip of INdyosqpar 
or Ocean of Learning 

Soon after leaving college ^ idyasagar 
secured employment in the literary and 
educational line in which he was afterwards 
to become so pre-eminent On the death of 
Madhusudan Tarkalankar on Otb Inovember 
1841 the office of the Shenshtadar of the 
Bengali Department in the College of Fort 
"William became vacant and Ishwarchandra 
stood as a candidate for the post Capt 
Marshall tho Secretary of this college who 
very much identified himself with the 


activities of tho Government Siusifrit College 
also was aware of Ishwarchandra a brilliant 
career as a student and recommended him 
to the Government in tho following terms 


2 I leg to recommend, for tho s tuition of 
Bengali Shenshtadar Ishwarclundri \ idyasagar 
whose acqu remen ts are sun lar to thoi e of the 
late Shenshtadar as appears by tho nad r mentioned 
ccrtifi.ates whi h he holds ti — 

1st A certificate from the Govcramsnt Sanskrit 
College of very good profi encj m every branch 
of literature taught at that institution [ Dated 4th 
December 1841 j 

2nd Oue from the H nda Law Committee 
of eminent knowledge of Hindu law and 
qualification to hold the situation of Law Pandit m 
any of the Court of Jud cature and 

3rd One from the Evan ners of the Colle-o of 
Fort William of quit fiction to instru t thes udents 
in the Sanskrit and B ogali 

Ishwarchandra p ssc se3 also a moderate 
knowledge of Lngl sh of wh ch he a^qu red the 
rud menu in the Eozl ah class of the Sins knt 
College but ho was unable conven eatly to l nprove 
his knowledge af er the abul tion of that class Ho 
boars a h gh character for re 3 p ctab 1 ty of conduct 
and for lndustnons hib ts * 


Government approved of the selection and 
Vidyasagar was appointed to the pa»t on 29th 
December 1811 on a monthly salary of Its 
50 This was the starting point in the activo 
career of tho greatest educationist of modern 
Bengal 

Capt. Marshall was highly pleasod with tho 
work of his Shenshtadar indeed he found 
in him a very useful hand The more ho 
came in contact with the Pandit, the moro was 
he charmed with his keen intellect, profound 
knowledge bold and persistent spirit, un 
tiring energy and above all his excellent 
character While in the Collego of Tort 
William Vidyasagar came into close touch 
not only with the best Englishmen in Calcutta, 
bat also with many respectable Indians It was 
through Capt Marshall that Dr Mouat, tho 
Secretary to the Council of Education first 
came to know Vidyasagar and ho afterwards 
became his benefactor through life- 

t idyasagar s appointment in the Fort 
William College was really a turning point 
in his career as it induced him to undertake 
a thorough study of English in which 
language he soon became remarkably proficient. 

In 1846 the Government Sanskrit Collego 
lost two of its worthtes Rammanikya Yidya 
lankar Assistant Secretary and Pandit Jai 


* L tter from 0 T Marshall S crotarv of the 
College of I art Will am dated 2 AD 
MU ^ O A Bobby Secretary to th Govern- 
ment of Bengal General Dept lb te Miccllancots 
M 574 >ol No 1 pp 2*23 alsop 124 
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19 wilh tab c, tin Oiurcil veil'd bavo V’flnni 
hia appointment as Head of tho Sanscrit Coilewc 
hut is this is out of the question the Council are 
compelled to adopt such means as arc win* lc 
They therefore suggest that the ^ansknt 
College bo placed on exactly tho same footicK as 
the Madras.* l y the creation of the offico of I rmcipat 


In fact, tho Council of education seem to 
liavo Riven him lull powers at this stage to 
remodel, reform and simplify Sanskrit educa- 
tion 

Tho history of tho Sanskrit Collego for 

me uaura'ia i y uiu uimuku "■ ■»» "““xv* * the years 1851 to 1853 is virtually tho 

and tho abolition of tho offices of Secretary ana 1)|stor> o{ tho reorganization effected in it 
A ToMh? C 3E 5 of Principal bj hr the fittest by Vliljssrear. «ho had to noil bard in 
pereon known to the Council or to thoso well order to ruso this seat of Hindu learning 
aciunnted with the subject whom they h-no con lQ (h 0 pn hhc estimation and to placo it on 
& rf recr^ <»“ "1°™ dbcicot loolios required by tho 

Sahitya He is not cnl> a first nte Sanskrit general advance of education m tho country 
scholar but ts well acquainted with I nglim and The laxity of discipliuo in tho couego 
is considered the most elegant Bengali acholar in attracted his notico first of all Strict and 

stead} attention was now paid "to ensuro 
regularity of attendance, to put a stop to 
students constantly leaving their classo3 on 
trivial pretences and to prevent needless 
noise talking and general coufusion ’ Ho 
abolished I ho practice of closing tho institu- 
tion on the lunar days— Ashtaou and 

wer discharge of tho function* of a i’nncpa. week 

1 i is appointment would vacate the chair of Sunday for closing tho college ouco a woes, 
Sahitja, to which tho Council recommend tho as m other Go* eminent institutions 
present Assistant Secretary (Shrtshchandra The pmtlego of reading in tho Sanskrit 
Vidyaratna) who was the secoud cnndidrto od tho rollrpn hnd hnen confine, f H Hrihmsti and 
1 st when Ishwarchandra succeeded Jladanmoban LOllcgo nad oeen conlmcd to • .... 

Tarkalankar vaidya students onlyf but in July lost 

' Vidyasagar desirous of promoting education 
among all his countrymon extended it to 
the hayastha caste, aud finally, m December 
1851 throw its doors open to respectable 
Hindus of all castes without restriction 
In January 1852 Vidyasagar brought 
tho claims of his institution prominently 
beforo tho Council of Fducation in tho hope 
that thoy would u^o their inlluenco to induce 
tho Government to afford that encouragement 
to tho qualified passed students of the 
Sanskrit College which had already been 
extended to thoso of tho Hindu College and 
tho Calcutta Madras Ho wrote — 

It is well known that several distinguished 
pupils of the Hindu Collette, and some of tho 


the Prcsidencj , „ , , 

Uis translation of Chamber's Ihographj and 
the Bctal Fanchafongshati aro used in all the 
Government colleges and schools in lkngali as 
text book* an 1 ho h*N for several years past 
vonducted tho Sanskrit College Scholarship r xamma 
turns to the entire satislaction ol the Council 
Ho is in addition a man of an amount of deei 
sion and energv of character rarelj met with in 
a Dative of Bengal- qualities essential to the 
prorer discharge of the function* of a Principal 


These changes will involve no incrcaso of 
expense as the salaries of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary amounting to Company s 
Its loO per mensem will suffice for the reraunera 
t\on of the Principal and the new Professor of 
Sahitya would draw tho existing salary of that 
office. 

Pending the sanction of Government to these 
changes the Council have relieved Ikihu Rassomoy 
Dutt from the duties of Secretary and placed tho 
control of the college in the hands of Pandit 
Ishwarchandra Sharaia. ’* 

Government sanctioned the Council s pro 
posal (.’2 January lSol) t The offices of 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary were 
abolished and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar was 
made Principal of the college on a monthly 
salary of Rs 150 from 22nd January 18515} 
The suggestions contained in the report sub 
mitted by the Pandit were approved by the 


„„ — «— « uj mo * I have not succeeded m tracing tho proceed 

Council and ordered to be adopted m the ,D f? the Council of Education (150 folio vr utrtes) 
October 1851-Snplember 1852 g’SMS, 

■ — — w,llch succeeded that body in January !So5 

„ * Letter from F 7 Mouat Secretary to the The i e records when unearthed will bring to light 
Couuc l of Education to J P Grant Secretary to ““Sr* 'fPvdins correspondence and mans 
the Government of Bengal dated hort Wilham ^Li ld f y r* S ^n ar reJ j‘ ,1D£ T <0 the romoJp.'Iir-, 

t Education Con 29 January 18ol No 4 

Government c°|“ Bengal to P|ndit re rshwarchandra this restriction m^his^e 7 » Vlt , h t , h0 injustice of 
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IfaJrusa have been hononreJ by Government with 
appointments as Deputy Magistrates tat such 
favour ha3 in no instance been extended towanls 
the pupils of the Sni^knt College Though the 
majority of these pnpiU it must be admitted are 
net in affluent circumstances, still it mast bo 
borne m mind that they aie all drafted from the 
moit intelligent and respected classes oS the 
Hindu community aod that not a few among them 
enjoy an mdisoutablv high and respectable po-mou 
in native society There is. however, no doubt 
that the education received at the Hindu College 
is superior and it h to be expected that the 
students of that institution should receive greater 
consideration Bat I would beg leave to submit, 
that the qualifications of the student* of the 
Sanskrit College are at least equal to those of the 
students of the Madras In both cases the study 
of a Clascal Oriental language forms the basis of 
the educational cour~e and a fair proficiency in 
English is encouraged as an adjunct which is 
attained Ir a few in each of these institutions. 
The Sanskrit College has however one important 
advantage over every other collegiate establishment 
The coarse of study here adopted enables its 
students to acquire a thorough knowledge and a 
complete mastery of the Bengali language in which 
the business of the mofussil is transacted 

Under thee circumstances I trust I may bo 
excused for bringing thus prominently the claims 
of the institution under my charge to the notice 
of the Council of Education whose powerful 
. influence I hope mav be used to mdueo the 
Government of Bengal to show that consideration 
and to afford that encouragement to the Sanskrit 
College which have alreadv been extended to other 
educational institutions The principles of equal 
and impartial but discriminating encouragement to 
the several Government colleges being once 
admitted it would not be difficult to select a few 
well eda-’Uoi put students of the Smsknt 
Col'ege who would be r nund in every way qualified 
to enter the service as Deputy Magistrates * 

Although tho subject was necessarily 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Council, yet 
“in deference to tho ability and zeal of the 
Principal in advancing tho interests of the 
institution over which he presided , they did 
not deem it right to withhold his communica- 
tion from the Government f 

The Government gave a favourable reply 
and the Council was informed that the claims 
of qualified students from tho Sanskrit 
College would be considered equally with 
those of the scholars of other institutions § 

* Letter from Ishwarthandra Sharma, Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, to F J Monat, Score ‘ary 
to the Conned of Education dated lor*- William 
13 Janv 18o2 — Education Con 15 April 1852 No3 

t Letter from the Secretary to the Conned of 
Education to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal dated 3 March, 18 j2 —Education Con. 15 
April 1852, J<o 2 

§ Letter from the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal to the Secretary to the Council of 
Education dated 15th April. 18o2 —Education Con. 
15 Aprd 1852, No. 4. 

33*H — 2 , 


The Sanskrit College from its foundation 
in 18*4 was a free institution and as such, 
was subject to many * inconveniences and 
abuses. Vidyasagar now sought to remedy 
these evils. 


It was the practice with some pupds to procure 
admission into tho Sansknt College and to run 
away m the course of a few months. Their 
guanitans, finding the Sansknt College a froo 
institution used to get them admitted into it and 
to withdraw them a* soon os they found opportuni- 
ties of procunng f or them an entrance to an 
English schooL There were others again who 
frequently absented themselves without leave and 
thereby had their names struck oft tho roll This 
was no sooner done, than they, or their guardians, 
importuned so much for ro-admission that in 
many cases it became irksome to refuse the 
favour 

To guard against these practices, to effect 
a marked improvement in the regularity of 
attendance and to exclude the insincere 
pupils from the benefits of reading free, 
Vidyasagar introduced a fee of Rs 2 for 
admission or re admission in August 1852. 
This measure was intended to gradually pavo 
the way for the introduction of the school 
leo system, which camo into force alter lfath 
June 1854 when every pupil admitted was 
required to pay a fee of Re I per mensem, 
only a limited number of free studentships 
beiug reserved for poor boys The introduction 
of the fee system had a beneficial effect on 
students of a vacillating nature, and gave tho 
much needed impetus to improvement of 
educational institutions specially by enforcing 
regular attendance 


An improved system of study was set 
afoot in the Sanskrit College in November 
1S51 Tho Grammar Department was re- 
modelled Previous to Novembor 1854, 
Bopadev’s Mugdhabodh had been used in the 
Sansknt Collego as a text book Young pupils, 
who had to begin their study of Sanskrit 
with this very difficult grammar written in 
Sanskrit, had to spend four or five years 
oveT it and, unable to comprehend itscontents, 
they merely learnt by rote what their instruc- 
tors said Thus, when they proceeded to 
study the Sanskrit classics in the Lttoratnro 
Class they had not been so well grounded in 
the language as expected Vidyasagar fully 
realized the difficulty of the students, and 
adopted the students’ mother tongue as the 
medium of teaching Sansknt grammar Ho 
discontinued the study of Mugdhabodh and 
introduced in its place Vyalarana Kamnuth, 
or Outlines of Sansknt Grammar written in 
Bengali, and three Sanskrit Readers (Rtjupath) 
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gopal TarUlanLr, Professor of Salnlya m V ,<lj a» c at s report to tho Comal of 
(Literature) died !o March and April ropeo- Educat.ou, irlio approved of them Ac“ rJ “ 1 K 
tirelv They aero pandits of great eminence, to these recommendation, tlio pe nod « 
and their loss was severely felt, because study m tho Sanskrit Collcso ™ LiSSSom 


orthodox paudits of such high repute could 
not be prerailed upon under the then un- 
certain conditions of service, to offer them- 
selves as candidates for such appointments 
Dr Mouat, Secretary to the Council of 
Education, con c ulted Marshal), Secretary to 
tho College of fort William, on tho subject 
of appointing an Assistant Secretary for the 
Government Sanskrit College who must combino 
a knowledge of Sanskrit with that of English and 
be capable of effecting improvements in the 
existing condition of tbo college. Marshall at 
once recommended Vidyasagar for tbo post 
thereupon the Council of Education appointed 
him Assistant Secretary of tho Sanskrit 
College in April 1846 on Hi 50 a month 
Vidyasagar was succeeded m the College of 
tFort William by his second brother Dina 
bandhu NyayaratDa a distinguished ex student 
of the Government Sanskrit College, who took 
up his duties on 4th April 1846* 

After Vidyasagar had joined the Sanskrit 
College, its Secretary, Rassomoy Dutt was 
willing to appoint him to the vacant chair 
of Sanskrit Literature (Sahitya^ Although 
the acceptance of tho post would have meant 
an addition of Rs 40 to his monthly income 
he declined it in favour of bis old class- 
inend, lladamnohan Tarkalankar (Head 
Pandit Krisbnagar College) who was 
accordingly selected 

Vidyasagar began his work in the Sanskrit 
College with great zeal Ho soon drew 
up an improved plan of studies mostly from 
data furnished by the Secretary Rassomoy 
Dutt Major Marshall, who had conducted 
the Scholarship Examination at the Sanskrit 
College iu September 1846 remarked in his 
report on the performances of the competitors 
The Assistant Secretary consulted me some 
time ago on a pian of study which lie had 
prepared at a great sacrifice of time and labour 
iue suggestions therein contained appeared to me 
nig hi v judicious and tho scheme altogether seemed 
•well adapted to produce order to save time and 
to secure to each subject of study the degree of 
attention which it deserves as such I would beg 
strongly to recommend the Council to give it a 
vnai ii i am, not much mistaken the result 
■would prove highly satisfactory 

The Secretary of the Sanskrit College 
submitted the chief recommendations contained 


from 12 to 15 years and somo modifications 
were mado in tho routine and subjects of 
instruction * 

Dnfoituuftttly Vidyasagar could not 
continuo long in tho Sanskrit College His 
drastic reforms raado tho Secretary nervous 
and when some of his suggestions were 
disapproved, Vidyasagar resented it. Ho 
had been honestly working for the well- 
being of tho collego and tho moment he 
received a check in lus reforming career, 
bo lost all interest in his work This was a 
trait of his character A conscientious 
worker Vidyasagar thought it his duty to 
resign the oflico of Assistant Secretary, and 
repeated attempts failed to dissuade him 
from taking this step Ho was a man o! 
independent spirit and strong determination. 
He seems to havo severed Ins connection 
with tho Sanskrit Collego in tho second 
week of July 1817 as wo find from the 
records that Taranath Bacha s pati, Professor 
of Oramraar lit Clas« olhciated as Assistant 
Secretary from 17th July to 30th November 
1847 in addition to his usual duti09, for 
which he was allowed to draw half tho 
salary of the Assistant Secretary, via Rs 
25, out of tbo savings effected + 

Hut Vidyasagar had realW been an 
acquisition to tho Collego of Fort William, 
and Major Marshall soon found an opportu- 
nity for reinstating him The vacancy which 
Vidyasagar was asked to fill rouses our 
interest even at this distant date Durga- 
chnran Banerji of Taltola (the father of 8ir 
Surendranath Banerji) was tho head writer 
and cashier in the College of Fort William, 
bat he had, in addition to his collego 
duties attended the Medical College lectures 
as a casual student for some time and now 
resolved to set up as an independent medical 
practitioner So he sent in his letter of 
resignation to Major Marshall on 16th 
January 1849 Vidyasagar succeeded Durga- 
cnaran on 1st March 1849, after depositing 
the necessary security of Rs. 5000, on a 
monthly salary of Rs.80 § 

* General Report on Pubho Instruction in the 
Loner Frounces of the Bengal Presidency for 
2846 47 {May 1846— April 184?) pp 39 41 

t Education Consultation 1J! h January 1848 


Proceedings loth Apnl 1846 


§ College of Fort William Procdgs ~ 
Miscellaneous Ao 575 pp 593 CoO 
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Iq November 18o0 the Sanskrit College 
ost another of its lummafie whea Pandit 
Madaamohaa Tarknlanbar resigned the chair 
of Sahitya, on being appointed Provincial 
Pandit of the ilnrshidabad Circle Ishwar 
chandra Vidyasagar was appointed in his 
place Vidyasagar was at first uawilling to 
accept this post, but Dr Houat induced him 
to consent on the understanding that the 
Council of Edncation would ere long vest 
him with the executive powers of the Principal* 
This would find an excellent ontlet for the 
energies of a man of his stamp and it was 
a happy day for Bengal when he resigned 
the office of head writer and cashier of the 
C liege of Fort William on 4th December 
ISbO, f and was appointed the Professor of 
Literature 

Immediately after as urning the chair of 
Sahitya Vidyasagar was directed (o Dec 
I80O) by the Council of Educatnn to draw 
up a report on the existing state of the 
Sanskrit College and to suggest measures 
for making the institution more efficient and 
useful He accordingly framed (he tells us) 
as the results of a long and anxious 
consideration of the subject, a detailed 
report which advocated many changes in 
the system of the institnti n and on loth 
December 1S50 submitted it t the Council 
with the hope that the happv and speedy 
result, under an effic ent aod steady super- 
vision would be, that the college would 
become a seat of pure and profound Sanskrit 
learning and at the same time a nursery 
of improved vernacular literatare and of 
teachers thoroughly quilified to disseminate 
that literature amongst the masses of their 
fellow countrymen ’ § 

Vidyasagar was just the kind of man 
of whom the Council stood in need at the 
time His able report was of great help to 
them They were seriously considering the 
que»tion of re organizing the Sanskrit College 
And now the ODly obstacle to the accomplish 
meat of this desire was removed by the 
resignation in December IS 0 of Rassomoy 
Dutt, the Secretary of the college as will 


* Author 8 Note to the 11th edn of Dclal 

ranchibingshoti. _ . „ 

i College of Fort Wiliam Procdgs .— Home 
IbfrtlLzneous Ao 576 p. 31o 

I This report is printed in extent oa J?P <6 
?-> of bubal Chandra Mums Isvar Chandra 
Tidy'tsagar (_od edn) see al 0 CoifTiil Rrporl 
on jhih ic Instruction etc. (1st O^t-lboO — 30th. Sept. 
lSol), pp. 31-13. 


be seen from the following letter of Dr 
Monat to the Bengal Government 

The Givernmeat is already aware, from my 
comm micatioa No 574 ditel 27th March I8o0 
regarding the re-orgauizitiou of the Calcutta 
Majrasa. of the principles which the Council of 
ElujaUoa deem essential for the efficient control 
aod management of the colleges entrusted to 
their charge They are of i pinion that the 
official heads of those institutions should bo 
present within the r walls during the working 
hours of the dsy that they should be capable *of 
taking part in the instructive duties of the college, 
aod be able to exercise a strict personal supervision 
over every department. 

In regard to the Oriental colleges it ia 
considered absolutely n°cessary that the controlling 
ofiLers shoull be well acquainted with the 
language and literature of the respective institutions 
tic Arabic. Persian and Urdu for the iladrasa 
San knt and B m,alt for the Sanskrit College. 

The application of these pnaciples has already 
received the sanction of the Givernmeut m the 
caseof the it id rasa of which Dr Sprenger the 
most eminent Arab c scholar in the country has 
toen appointed the Principal 

It was the wish of the Council at the same 
tuna to have re-on,amzed the Sanskrit College and 
to have placed it on exactly the same footing aa 
JJf h < a t a d ! fficu L ty S rose frotn ‘be tenure 

of the office of Secretary by Babu Rassomoy Dutt, 
who coufd not consistently with the discharge 
of his other public occupations undertake the 
dutiesof Principal nor would he probably have 
been d spo.ed to accept the office even if the 
Corned hi 1 considered him eligible for it 
i, » , ® ? f b o c r etai X bas been held for the 
la»t ten years by Babu Rassomoy Dutt who has 
tWf" 3 dat,e3 » efficiently as' could to 
from an officer unacquainted with oral 

ass- arassi ‘sfLSa “?“l 

^SS£S£*£5t.£-su! 

consequence of this has been that the 
m no reluLe 1 ^ 11 ^ ^Js 300010 relaxed Sittl! 
atteoda^cl ,s b L placed ln lU registers of 

a fictmoS svstfm It 3® e „ rea30u ,to believe that 

ssSSMra Bft&sf 1 us 

b “ lu,r 

r “«ES.bSfk<> ts SS 

IT H ^ Its expenses. 

murht kf * “, ora . vigorous and efficient rule it 
rendered of much service in the great 
CO d ^kmg pla^e to create a vernacular 

o! ih?Ivi,°5U.”“‘ L " J “ ”‘ n ° h 

°? ly obstacle to the re-organi2at»oo of the 
2?D K k „ TIQ 2 been removed bj the resignation 
m^°2u K4 / 53 , t l mDy Dutt, the Council b g to recoin 
Government ° W1D ® fo- the sanction of 

??8d there been an European officer available as 
weu acquainted with bansknt. as Dr Sprenger 
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containing graduated selections in prose and great success, and a studont of ordinary 
verse Tho remodelled system* proved a ability did not require more than three 

— years to complete) the course 

* This was noticed in the Council of Education's Thus Vidyasagar sohed the difficulties in 
Annual Report on the Sanskrit College for the tbo way of studying Sanskrit, but he had 
5 lt°is unfo”rtunato that the detailed reports which to re organize the English Department 
the Council issued annually on the Sanskrit (jo he concluded] 

College, are not forthcoming Copies of these — — •— — — " 

reports Used to be submitted b> tho Council for read in an abstract form in the General llepori on 
transmission to tho Secretary India House, but Public Instruction in the Loiter Provinces of ttic 
they are not available here, although they can be Bengal Prcsidcncj 


POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE IN INDIA 


By C N ZUTSHL si it a s (London) 


I T is now more than a century since 
Malthus published his famous Essay on 
the Principle of Population in which he 
established tne theory that in every conntry 
population tended to outrun the means of 
subsistence. He stated that population increased 
in geometrical progression while the means 
of subsistence increased in arithmetic progres 
sion and that such checks as wars epidemics 
famines and immorality only held in abeyance 
the danger of over population Maltbns 
further argued that humanity would do well to 
restrict the growth of its numbers by having 
recourse to such social legislations as would 
be calculated to postpone the age of marnaga 
and discourage improvident marriages in 
other word® he wanted people to voluntarily 
restr’et the growth of population by Birth 
Control. It is needless to discuss whether 
Malthus was right, for, ^mce he promulgated 
his theory much water has flowed under the 
bridge and time and experience have amply 
proved that although the exact mathematical 
data on which Malthus based his law may be 
misleading Ins main contention is true The 
industrial nations of Europe had long ago 
reached their maximum limit of population and 
if they are able to support yet larger numbers 
it is because of their industrial advance that 
they have made and the political power that 
they have acquired which ha\ e given them an 
exclusive command over the surplus food 
products of other countries Ultimately 
therefore, the population which a country can 
support must be determined by its food pro 
dneing capacity v 

ti, n W yiD , 8 « bese tests t0 In dia we find that 

XS °\X s \s a 


food stuffs sufficient to feed her teeming 
millions Her industrial development is 
practically ml by the side of Europe, and 
beforo she reaches that level of develop- 
ment in her industrial products whereby she 
may bo able to command tho food stuffs of 
other countries she must face the problem of 
having to feed her own population exclusive 
ly by her own produce Let us now oxamiue 
whether tho total pruductiou of food grains is 
or is not sufficient to meet the total require- 
ments of her population Working out the 
actual numbers from tho Census Report for 
1921 there are in India— 

09 832 006 men over 15 years of ag“ 

91 Go7 077 women 
and 124 4 j 3 307 children under 


Hence at 2 lbs. per day of cereals 
per man we want 
IV* lbs per day of cereals per 
woman we want 
1 lb per day of cereals per 
child we want 


33 277 3Go tons 
27011,379 
20 742,218 


or grand total of cereal requirements 81 
004 462 tons 

Now the average (lOOO 1922) total gram 
resources of India arc — 


Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Jo war 

Bajra 

Ragi 

Maize. 

Gram 

Others 


(m million tons) 


le^s 2° exported- 


oc a net available food gram supply 
country 71 5 million tons per annum 


m the 
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Bat oat ol the total production wb mast 
deduct 10 p c. 

by way of waste i e 7 6 million tons 
requirements for cattle l e Id 2 million tons 
for seeds 2 0 

and exports 45 

263 

This gives os a total net available cereal 
supply in India on an average of 76 0—26 3 
or 48 7 million tons against the total cereal 
requirments of 81 million tons odd This 
means a deficit in food supply only of 40 p & 

From the above figure we are driven to 
the obvious and unavoidable conclusion that 
the Indian people are underfed Or to give 
a mathematical turn to this statement we 
may say that either one in every three 
individual must go hungry or every one 
must eat one out of every three meals 
necessary to him This is the condition of 
the Indian people which accounts for tbeir 
progressive deterioration m pysique and 
energy The circle of their misery is 
complete. The Indian people cannot produce 
sufficient for keeping their soul and body 
together — what to say of providing other 
comforts of life— because they are lacking 
in strength and energy bordering as they do 
on the verge of starvation 

And yet the champions of British rale 
in India have maintained invariably that it 
has been of untold blessings to India that 
India is prosperous and contented and that 
Pax Bntanmca is largely responsible for 
better sanitation peace increased efficiency 
of hospitals in saving lives and better 
provision against famines It is indeed an 
irony of fate that in this land of starvation 
and destitution these people should see signs 
of amazmg wealth It is not conceivable why 
these people 'honld fight shy of the fact 
that it is Pax Bntanmca which has heaped 
upon a country— that cannot even feed its 
own people at the lowest standard — an 
enormous burden of taxes Home Charges, 
heavy charge of cestly administration — and 
what not — that only go to make the life of 
the people progressively miserable driving 
them to the pitiless edge of destitution 
and suck the very life blood of the country 
Let me quote here a few persons of antbonty 
who have studied the real conditions m India 
«o as to enfold the real India to which the 
champions of Pax Bntanmca point with 
pride Dr Sunderland of ISew York with 
whom India has been a subject of constant 
attention and study all his manhood year* 


m hjs recent book — ‘India, America And 
■World Brotherhood says , 

As a matter of fact famines arc really 
perpetual in India Even when the rams are 
plentful and crops are good, there is always 
famine somewhere in the land When 
epidemics appear such as plague and influenza, 
depletion from life long starvation is the main 
cause of terrible mortality 

Sir Charles Elliot long the Chief Com 
missioner of Assam says , 

Half the agricultural population do not 
know from half year s end to auother what it is 
to have a full meal 

Said the late Hon Gokhale 
“From 60000000 to <0000000 of the people 
in India do not know what it is to have their 
hunger satisfied even once in the year ' 

However the champions of British rule 
may try to deceive the people in India and 
omside India by gnilding the pill the one 
solitary fact remains true in the words of 
John Bright who said 

If a country be found possessing a most 
fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety 
of production yet notwithstanding the people 
are in a state of extreme destitution and suffering 
the chances are there is some fundamental error 
in the government of that country 

The champions of Pax Bntanmca further 
maintain that there are still large tracts of 
fertile land in India which, when brought 
under the plough will add to the volume 
of foodstuffs and India will then be able to 
support & larger population The following 
figures from the Agricultural Statistics of 
India 1921 1922 may be quoted which tell their 
tale and may well form a basis for discussion 
on the contention of these enologists of 
British rule 


Area Dy rroie=siODal burvey 

in 1921 22 606 619 000 acres 
Area according to village papers 

192 1 22 663 508 000 acres. 
Area under forest 19^*1 22 8a 419 000 acres. 
Area under culturable waste other than fallow 
. . , , , , ... 15117X000 acres. 

Area not available for cultivation 
, ... , , 153178000 acres. 

Area fallow land 505o4,000 acres 

Area sown (net) 223 184 000 acres. 

Area irrigated 47 90 0 0 acres 

Area under food crops 215o08 000 acres 

Area under commercial crops 40731 000 acres. 
From these figures it is clear that ono- 
tbtrd of the total area of the country is 
cultivated at all Allowing for land not 
available for cultivation either because it is 
covered with forest or by roads railways 
caDals etc there is still a possibility of an 
equal area being available for cultivation 
Taking the classic assumption underlying the 
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Ricardian theory of rent to bo truo let us 
suppose that this additional area will > leld 
7* of the produce yielded by an equal area 
already under cultivation Thus 7» of 760 
million tons total produce quoted above will 
bo equal to 506 million tons and deducting; 
17.8 million tons i e 7s of tho total deduct 
tion fl 63 million tons quoted above and oven 
assuming that tho export of 1 o million tons 
will remain the same we will get tho total 
increase lu production by 328 million tons 
l e 487 million tons plus 32 8 million tons 
equal to 81 i million tons net cereal supply 
in India against an equal number of tons of 
her cereal requirements It is thus clear 
that India will then be able to )ust balance 
her produce and requirements with the 
present population But what will happen 
wlen after the maximum limit of production 
has been reached and the population has 
increased which is bound to ? And then wo 
must take into account the operation of the 
Law of Diminishing Returns the effect of 
which would be to tend to decrease tho 
volume of production Thus even if we 
bring the whole of the area available under 
cultivation the problem of keeping the 
numbers within the means of subsistence 
will ever remain unsolved Sir James Caird 
in his Report on the condition of India 
(dated October 31 1879) said 

An exhausting agnculture and an increasing 
population must come to a dead lock. No reduc- 
tion of the assessment can be more than a post- 
ponement of the inevitable catastrophe 

To this state of dead lock India is slowly 
but surely drifting 

What then is the solution of the popu 
lation and subsistence problem of India 
which is a very perplexing one ? To my 
mind three things occur Firstly that the 
Indian people should adopt such practices 
as may give them command over birth 
control lhis means changing certain social 
customs and I think India can ill afford to 


do that as social custom and religious 
sanction hate still a binding forco in this 
country unparalleled elsewhere Secondly 
Home Rule which will bo tho panacea of all 
eeonomio ills with which India is for long 
sorely afflicted A Free India will bo better 
ablo to copo with such problems by enacting 
Ians to check tho export of her foodstuffs 
which go to feed other nations abroad at 
the cost of bringing starvation upon her 
own pooplo and by making rapid strides 
towards industrial adianco Thirdly 
emigration on a largo scale in countries which 
are not populated by anything like tho number 
we have in India will prove effectively 
useful in keeping numbers within tho 
means of subsistence But tho champions 
of the White African and tho Whito 
Australian policy who glory in reaping the 
benefit from the penalty which is paid by 
India stand in the way They fail to 
understand in their own small way that 
humanity is one and that there ought to be 
an equitable distribution of material well 
being among men of all races and creeds 
This ought to he the aim of all human 
activity in the domain of economics. The 
busioess of the raco is even more important than 
that of the government, for on that depends 
the ultimate salvation of humanity and tho 
Government that does not care to aleviate 
the misery and obviate tho proverty of the 
masses toiling under its rule has no claim to 
be called civilized Considering Iodias 
position in the world politics the problem 
becomes a world problem— a world menace 
too Unhappily the attention of our Indian 
leaders has been so much engrossed by 
political problems that they have relegated 
to social and economic matters almost a 
secondary position Let the Indian leaders 
awake and bestir to solve this all important 
problem of population and subsistence in 
India upon which alone hangs the question 
of life and death to India. 


WAR WITH NICARAGUA 


Bt SCOTT NEARING 


S IkCB the Hawaiian revolution of 1893 and 
w v 1 5 ama revolution of 1903 the 

united States economic interests and its 
diplomats have been specializing m the art 


of fomenting revolutions in weak countries 
where they desire to make political changes 
One very significant illustration of this policy 
comes from Nicaragua 



WAR WITH NICARAGUA 


2C5 


United States bankers hold many Nicara- 
guan bonds. United States timber interests 
ara equally interested m Nicaraguan 
mahogony The U S Navy wanted a base 
on the Pacific coast of Nicaragua. The U S 
Government wanted a canal across Nicaragua 
This combination of economic and strategic 
interests led to the establishment of a U S 
protectorate over this little country of slightly 
more than one half million inhabitants 

In 1909 Zelaya was president of Nicara- 
gua. A revolution broke out against him 
in that year financed by Adolpho Diaz, who 
was employed by an American mining 
corporation at a salary of $1000 per year 
Diaz advanced $600000 in support of his 
revolutionary cause 

7elaya was driven ont of Nicaragua and a 
successor elected Still the United States 
continued, to support the revolutionists The 
Nicaragaan Government protested officially 
to the United States, bat Washington com- 
pelled Nicaragua to allow American ships 
carrying arms and monitions for the rebels 
to pass the blockade which the Nicaraguan 
Government had set np. 

Nicaragua’s troops, in August 1910 sur- 
rounded the rebels ami attempted to destroy 
them in Bluefielda. The U S fleet landed 
marines and checked the government 
campaign 

In October, 1910, the United States State 
Department sent an agent to Nicaragua who 
arranged for loan for American bankers to 
be secured through a costoms lien Daring 
the same month the leader of the revolution, 
aboard an American warship agreed to 
negotiate the ldan as soon as they came into 
power With the assistance of the United 
States the revolutionists were successful 
Estrade was elected president and Diaz vice- 
president Within three weeks this govern- 
ment was recognized by the United States 
State department The terms of agreement 
betweea the Estrade and U S officials were 
subsequently made public and turned the 
Nicaragaan masses against the conservative 
Estrade government 

Daring 19H the National Assembly of 
Nicaragua adopted a constitution aimed to 
prevent foreign loans This constitution was 
opposed by the U S State department After 
its adoption President Estrade dissolved the 
Assembly, but the conntrj was against him 
an 1 * he was compelled to resign, leaving Diaz 
as acting president 

lhe Diaz government was not more 


popular than tbo Estrade had been The 
United States minister wired to Washington 
‘’The Assembly will confirm Diaz in the 
presidency according to any one of the 
plans which the State department may 
indicate A war vessel is necessary for 
moral effect” On Hay 25, 1911, ha wired 
that a war-vessel should be provided ‘at 
least until the loan has been put through” 
Meanwhile representatives of the Diaz 
government in Washington signed a scries of 
agreements under which certain New York 
hankers made a Joan to Nicaragua and tbo 
State department appointing a customs 
collector who had the confidence of the 
New York bankers These measures made 
Diaz so unpopular that m July, 1912, tho 
country rose in revolt against him The 
State department sent in 412 U. S marinos 

and notified the U S Minister that 

‘the American bankers who have made 

investments in relation to railroads and 

steamships in Nicaragua have asked for 
protection ’ This ‘protection” included 
eight war vessels and 2725 sailors and 
marines. Managua was bombarded, and the 
US forces took part in several land engage- 
ments against the revolutionists The leader 
of the revolutionists finally surrendered 
and was exiled to Panama on board a U S 
warship 


The expenses of this revofntiou fed Diaz 
to apply for another loan which was made 
jn 1913, with railroad and bank property 
pledged as collateral In 1913, also, a 
treaty was drawn up with Nicaragua provid- 
ing for the construction of a canal, for the 
U S control of the Corn Islands and for a 
US naval base on tho Gnlf of Fonseca 


After 1913 the conservatives remained 
in power for more than a decade US 
marines were kept in Nicaragua from 1912 
until 1925 In 1924, a Liberal candidate 
■was elected to office and tho next year US 
Marines withdrawn, the conservatives under 
Chamorro, defeated candidate in the presi- 
dential election, engineered a revolt which 
restored them to power In May, 1926, 
the Liberals captured Blnefields and set up 
an opposition government Immediately, 
US roariDes were landed at fhe port of 
Btuefields, it was declared a “neutral zone, ’ 
mi iltmately this policy was followed 
by the D S. othcnls to Ibe potot where each 
important center of liberal influence was 
neutralized under tho control of American 
marines 
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Nevertheless, id spite of all discourage- 
ments the Liberals continued to win — 
perhaps, as Diaz claims, because of the 
support which they were receiving from 
Mexico— perhaps, as the Liberals claim, 
because of the support which they received 
from the masses of Nicaraguan citizens 
Be that as it may, the D S State department, 
in pursuit of American economic and 
diplomatic interests, recognized Diaz , 
provided marines for his protection , appoint- 
ed a collector of customs for him , denoun 
ced his opponent as a Bolshevik instructed 
the American mahogony companies to pay 
taxes to Diaz rather than to the Liberals 
and finally, on January 6 1926 ordered to 
Nicaraguan waters new naval units which 
provided the American admiral in charge 
with 15 war vessels and 2 000 landing troops 
Replying to attacks from opposition 
Senators, the State department announced 
that this was not intervention but merely 
the protection of American interests How- 
ever, on January 10 in a special message 
to Congress, President Coolidge made very 
clear the policy that the United States 


Government would follow ‘ If the revolution 
continues American investments and business 
interests will be very seriously affected, if 
not destroyed The currency, which is now 
at par, will be inflated the proprietary 
rights of the United States in the Nicaraguan 
Canal route places us in a portion of 
peculiar responsibility I am sure it is not 
the desire of the United States to .intervene 
m the internal affairs of Nicaragua Never- 
theless it must be said, we have a very 
definite and special interest m the main- 
tenance of order and good Government in 
Nicaragua at the present time It has always 
been and remains the policy of the United 
States in such circumstances to take the 
steps that may be necessary for the preser- 
vation and protection of the lives, the 
property and the interests of its citizens and 
of this Government itself ” 

This is, m effect a declaration of war on 
the Sacasa Liberals who will be fought by 
the military units of the United States just 
as the Liberal revolutionaries of 1912 were 
fought, until the Conservatives are again 
thoroughly established in power 


THE B AKULE-IN STITUTE AT PBAGUE 

By PROFESSOR M WINTERNITZ 


D IRECTOR Bakule of Prague (Czechoslovakia) 
is the most remarkable educationalist I 
have ever come across He is indeed an 
educational genius In 1897 he began his 
career as a village schoolmaster As ho had 
his own ideas about education he could not 
help coming into constant conflict with the 
school authorities Like his great contemporary 
in India, Rabindranath Tagore he claimed 
freedom for the child and was convinced 
that the children had to learn more from life 
itself and from the book of nature , than from 
school books. His IcadiDg idea was that 
children must learn by experience, not 
by being talked to As he says 



Love and devotion on the one hand, and 
art on the other, are the chief instruments of 
education for Director Bakule He is the 
greatest master in the art of deiclojnng all the 
crcatiic potters tn the child He has made 
his boys drawers, painters, wood cutters, 
carpenters, builders, musicians, and writers 
and taught them those and other arts of 
which ho himself had only a faint idea— 
simply by finding out the faculties which are 
hidden in the individual child, and developing 
them to the highest possible degree That is 
to say, bo inspires Ins children with such 
enthusiasm and energy, and makes them 
enjoy their work so much, that they thom- 
selvcs develop overy faculty that may bo m 


In 1913 a prominent 
at the Czech University 
the idea of founding an 


professor of surgerv 
cf Prague conceived 
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education of crippled children, and he 
appointed Bakule as teacher This was 
Bak ale's great opportunity He searched and 
searched, and gradually found, the ways to 
make these poorest of the poor, boys without 
arms, without feet, or with maimed hmb3, 
happy and useful members of society He 
began by showing them what life is, real life 
Human life means social life, means co opera 
tion, living and working together Thus the 
first thing he did was, to form these poor 
little creatures into a society a society of 
little ones, but a real society And they 
soon found out by themselves that being a 
member of a society involves duties to be 
fulfilled They had to learn to work And 
he taught them to work — those who had no 
haod9, to work with their feet, and those who 
had neither, to work with their brains and 
with what remnants of limbs a cruel fate had 
left them He did not care about their 
learning to write or to read (at which of 
course, the school authorities were greatly 
annoyed) bat he waited until life itself 
would make them wish to learn these things 
And the boys did learn writing as soon as 
they began to feel a desire to write to their 
mothers or sisters and soon enough they 
learned reading when once a desire arose 
in them of making themselves acquainted 
with the contents of books 

Bakule’s experiences during and immedi 
ately after the war read like the most 
thrilling novel. One of the first results of 
the war was an ever increasing number of 
invalids. There was new work for Bakule 
in a school for war cripples He worked 
hard, bat as ha always cared more for tho 
poor children than for the bureaucracv and 
its roles, difficulties arose And after six 
years of most useful work he had to leave 
his place of activity Now a strange thing 
happened The little band of crippled pupils 
declared their solidarity with their master 
They decided not to leave him but to go 
with him and help him to build a new 
institution in which he could carry on his 
educational work, free from all shackles of 
bureaucratic narrow mmdedness There were 
eleven boys and one girl who without a 
penny in their pockets and without any 
resources other thin their courage and energy 
were resolved to follow their ma-ter and 
earn their livelihood by their own efforts m 
order to prove that their teacher s method 
was good For some time they declined to 
accept any financial help offered to them 


even by the President of the Republic and 
by a rich countryman of theirs Jiving ia 
America. They wanted to prove to the 
public that their teacher, the rebel”, as he 
.was called, was right, that they the poor 
cripples, had learned to work, and were able 
to keep themselves by their o vn labour This 
proof was given under the most difficult 
circumstances It is true, they had no home 
and wandered about like vagabonds from 
village to village , but ia tho evenings 
Bakule himself gave lectures and the boys 
earned what they needed by wood cutting, 
painting and other work of their hands or 
feet as far as they had any 

At last help came from an unexpected 
quarter Children of the American Red 
Cross bad collected a sum of money for a 
children s camp in the Tatra mountains ,u 
Slovakia There the Bakule children were 
invited in the summer of 1919 Miss 
Harrison, the leader of the camp, was struck 
with the achievements of these crippled 
children and promised to tell the American 
children about them and to send them help- 
help not for themselves but for social aork 
among the children of the poor For this 
was the idea and the aim of the ’Bakule 
Community, ’ as it was called to found an 
institution in which poor children from the 
streets should had a home and be educated 
according to the principles of freedom and 
good will in the spirit of master Bakule 

A hard winter came after the beautiful 
summer in the Tatra the littl° band had 
to work hard enough to make both ends 
meet, they suffered from hunger and cold, 
and had no home Yet they never lost their 
good humour, their courage and their self- 
conhdence But Miss Harrison was true to 
her promise A gift of 2000 dollars came 
from The American Red Cross children, md 
soon also a price of 25,000 dollars Now 
after they had actually proved that they had 
been able to keep themselves, they no longer 
refused to accept^ gifts the less so as they 
wanted to use these gifts not for themselves 
but tor work of social service for tho "Bakule- 
Institute ' that was to be founded 

This Bakule Institute ’ is now one of the 
moat remarkable educational institutions in 
Prague and, indeed, in the world In one of 
the suburbs of Prague there stands a house 
not very large, with a garden Here* 
Director Bakule lives and works with his 
children like a happy family Any boys and 
girls from tho streets come, as they like 
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and join the little band of workers to work 
and to learn with them Now there are not 
only crippled children, but also healthy boys 
and g rls and they come of their own sweet 
will, to learn to work and to find pleasure m • 
work Bat no, it is not only work that 
awaits them in Bakule’s home After the 
day’s woik the boys and girls gather in the 
kitchen, which has to serve as a hall and 
learn to stag And this is one of the greatest 
marvels of Bakule’s educational art Here 
are boys and girls from the street, street- 
urchins, proletarian children, no selection of 
good voices or of specially gifted young folk, 
and here is Bakule himself who tells us that 
ho knows, no more of music than any village 
school master would and yet he has formed 
and trained a band of singers, a chorus, whose 
songs not only have won the hearts of the 
people in many countries, but are also 
admired by some of the first mu&ical authorities 
for their wonderful harmonical and rhythmical 
exactness and their expression of feeling 
Even without knowing the Czech language, 
one ,s moved to tears, whenever one hears 
the Bakule-Chorus” sing such folk songs as 
that of the orphan chtld on the grave of its 
mother The 4 Bakule concerts” are now well- 
known and highly appreciated not only m 
Czechoslovakia, bat also in America, where 
Bakule with his children had been invited 
in 1923 and had a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion In 1925 he and his chorus attended 
the third International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship at Heidelberg 
(Germany), where both Bakule’s lecture on 
his work and the songs of the “Bakule- 
Chorus * aroused the'greatest enthusiasm When 
Director Bakule returned from Heidelberg, 
I asked him to repeat his lectare in our 
German Ethical Society at Prague He 
kindly did so His lectare bad been trans- 
lated from his mother tongue Czech into 
German, and ho himself read it, without 
knowing the German language, as well as he 
could Yet it was astonishing what a deep 
impression this lecture, in which bo told us 


of his educational work and ideas, made 
upon all his heaiers Nobody thought of 
the language, but everybody listened only to 
id iat he said without caring how he 
said it 

When Rabindranath Tagore came to 

Prague m October last year (1926) I suggest- 
ed to him, on the very first day of our happy 
punardarsana, a visit to the 4 Bakule-Institute”, 
as I knew it would interest him more than 
anything else in this town For there is a 
wonderful agreement between the educational 
ideals of the Poet and those of Bakule There 
was only one afternoon on which this visit 
could take place, a3 Director Bakule had to 
leave Prague for a visit to Denmark the 
day after The Poet was greatly impressed 
with what he saw at the Bakule Institute, 
and both the director and his children 
were extremely happy and proud of having 
the great Indian Poet in their midst And 
they were immensely delighted, when the 
Poet said a few kind words, which were 
translated to the children, inviting them to 
come to Santmiketan Director Bakule said 
that it was not at all impossible that they 
would some day avail themselves of this 
kind invitation For the “Bakule Chorus” 
actually plans a journey round the world 
Last year they gave numerous concerts in 
Copenhagen and in the whole of Denmark. 
This year they will come to Switzerland 
to be present at the fourth Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship at Locarno 
All this travelling about to different countries 
of the world has a definite and noble 

purpose By their songs these little 

children of Czechoslovakia wish to win the 
hearts, and have already won the hearts, of 
the children and of the people of foreign 
countries they wish to demonstrate that 
we are all brothers and sisters, whatever 
our country, nationality, language, or religion 
may be Thus Director Bakule is not only a 
pioneer of a great educational movement, 
bat also a worker for peace and good-will 
among the nations of the world 





THE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE 

Br PROffEsSOR P SESHADRf m a 


T O day is the Silver Jabilee of His H gh 
cess The Maharajah S r Knsbnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur G C S I of Mysore 
an event which is being celebrated with 
great enthusiasm not merely by h s subjects, 
but also by h s numerous adm rers outside 
the statu His Excellency the \ iceroy paid a 
well deserved tribute to the peaceful and 
progressive adm mstratiou of His Highaess 
on the occasion of bis recent vis t to the 
state and test bed to its appreciat on by 
the British Government by the graceful 
announcement of the perpetual rein sion of 
the large sum of ten and a half lakhs of 
rupees from the annual subsidy of the state 
It is pleasant to see an Ind an state 
keeping itself abreast of the developments 
of modern government and ach evmg results 
worthy in many respects of compar son with 
British Ind a 

Born on the 4th June 1881 H s H ghness 
had the m sfortuoe to lose his father 
Maharajah Sir Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur as a mere boy of ten vhen the 
state came under a Council of Regency 
with Her H ghness the Dowager Maharani 
at its head an arrangement which continued 
for a period of seven years from February 
189a to August 1902 His H ghness was 
invested with full powers by H * Excellency 
Lord Curzon m August 1902 and it will 
be conceded by all that His H ghness has 
amply fulfilled the high expectations enter 
tamed of him and has given an account of 
himself as an administrator of which any 
ruler in India to day may be proud 

It is true that His Highness started w th 
many advantages with some of the best 
traditions of good adm n stratum wh ch any 
state may possess. For the long period of 
fifty years, from 1S31 to 1881 the 
state was administered by the Brit sh 
Commission which has left numerous memo- 
rials of good government all over the state 
to-day It must however be recognised at 
the same time that the good tradit ons have 
been ma ntained un mpaired and even im 
proved upon in many respects by Sr 
Knshnaraja Wadiyar With an enl ghtened 
34V* — 3 


appreciation of the responsibilities of a ruler 
intense devotion to work and a respect for 
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the administration with great ability and 
success His work as ruler has always been 
the primary concern of His Highness and he 
has never swerved from the path in pursuit 
of pleasure a compli nent which cannot be 
paid to many Indian rulers to day To those 
familiar with the conditions of the admiuis 
tr itioi. of the average Indian state it is a 
relief to enter into Mysore and realise the 
enormous extent to which it represents an 
improvement on the type 

Among the numerous features of good 
administration in the state during the last 
treaty five years special reference must be 
made to the steady development of its nidus 
trial re ources aud the provision of great 
engineering facilities for progress The 
Sivasamudram Electric Wort s represent one 
of the large t Engineering concerns iu Asia 
for the harnessing of a waterfall to produce 
power The Kannarabady Reservoir— called 
appr priately the knshnaraja SagaTa after 
His Highness— is again another gigantic 
scheme of water storage cf great economic 
value to the state The Bhadravati Iron 
Works are only second in magnitude to the 
Tata Works at Jaiishedput and promise to 
serve the state in an effective manner in the 
coming years By means of special Economic 
Conferences and surveys and directions by 
the authorities several new industries have 
sprung up and progressed in the state The 
silk and sandal wood industries of the state 
have already acquired a reputation for 
themselves and have helped the ecouomic 
progress of the state 

lhe admirable progress of the state u not 
less evideat in other departments Special 
attention has been paid to Eluca 
tioi and besides a University of its own it 
can now boast of a well ordered and ever 


progressive system of educational develop 
ment Its judcial administration ha» main 
tamed the highest ideals of integrity and not 
a whisper has been heard against its civil 
or criminal courts of justice The people 
have shared gradually in the work of govern 
ment by the introduction of representative 
institutions corresponding to those in British 
India Besides the popular institutions in 
charge of local government, it has a large 
representative assembly where the people- 
come forward with their grievances before 
the state and a legislative council whose 
share in the government is growing more- 
and more real Above all the state has 
built up a regular civil service independent 
of the personal caprices of the ruler (as is 
unfortunately not the case in many Indian 
states) guided by ministers enjoying con 
siderable freedom It is no wonder in 
these circumstances that Mysore has enjoyed 
the services of some of the ablest Indian 
officers of these decades Sir K Seshadri 
Sir M Vishwesharayya and Sir Albion 
Baonerjee to mention some of the most 
prominent of them 

While felicitating His Highness on the 
occasion of his Silver Jubilee one cannot 
help drawing attention to his excellent 
example for the emulation of his compeers 
in the Indian states If every one o f them 
rendered as good an account of himself as 
a ruler as His Highness Sir Enshnarija 
Wadiyar of Mysore they would not only be 
conferring lasting benefits on their subjects 
but also solving automatically the problem 
of the states which is agitating the minds of 
all interested in the future well being and 
progress of India 

8th August 1927 


BEGINNINGS OF OLD HINDI 


B\ K. P JAYASWAL 


R AI Ilira Lai Ba ladur the premier scholar 
of Oiq Central Province* who has had 
to his credit elucidation of the history 
h« 8r « y aQd . ethn °l°gr of his Province 
has thrown light on a new field of 
rt earch By his Catalog te of Sa i si rit an l 
it ikitl iiinitscrtpls in the Central Piounccs 


(Government Press Isagpur lO^G) wherein 
S18o hand written books have been noticed 
the learned scholar has given us authentic 
information from Jain manuscripts whtch 
may be described as the real history of old 
Hindi now available for the first time 

Mr Hira Lit has dealt with the Prakrit- 
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MSS in notice* Nos. G922 to 6185 pp G20 to 
710, with extract covering pp 717 to 7C8. 
T1 a oldest MS. is dated ^ ikraroa Samrat 1415, 
the exact date cones ponding to tbo Oth June, 
1350 V C The actual dates of authors cover 
centum* from the 1st to the 17th of the 
Christian era 

In the Prakrit \olumcs composed in the 
tenth century A C we see Hindi emerging in 
its earliest form New verses unknown 
to Prakrit literature but known to Hindi and 
to Hindi exclusively are employed and 
verses aro rhymed — a feature again unknown 
to Prakrit A feature more important than 
these is tho adoption of grammatical forms 
which is a clean breaking away from Prakrit 
The vocabularies are still mainly Prakrit or 
Prakntic with an introduction of new dc i 
word- but tho grammar is csscntiall) tho 
grammar of Hindi or old Hindi This I shall 
illustrate below 

DnaSr-M (N 03 G99j- 7013, 72S"> SI 7371 
73, 7478793a) who has composed all his 
works except one in Prakrit lived about 
"Sikrama Sam vat 990-933 A C according to 
tho dato given in his Darsana sara Mr Ilira 
La! with his usual accuracy familiar to 
Indian epigraphists discuses the dato of tho 
author in tho Introduction to tho Catalogue 
at pp \n II \I\ HI IIis Sraiakachara (notico 
No 793 j) of which tho manuscript 19 tho 
library of tho Sena gana Jama Temple at 
Karanja in tho District of kkolo Berar is a 
woik in 2o0 doha couplets Ho was tho 
first Jain author to produco a religious work 
la dohas. Mr Hira Lai has quoted from 
another woik of tho same author two 
stanzas which say that this other work 
{Nayacbakra), was first composed by 
Deva Sena in dohas but when ho read it to 
Sobbankara tho entio laughed and said that 
tho dohas did not suit tho subject matter and 
advised gahabandhena tain blanaha say it, 
WrnA vs iu A) ttmfogjn caVnu V»krt» VuvrvTi 
Prakrit) metro 3fa ilfa Dhavafa t he pupil 
turned that book into gatha stanzas But 
Deva Sena who evidently wroto for tho Jain 
public at a timo when Prakrit lad become a 
dead language preferred the dohas and stuck 
to them in bis Sraial achara This reminds us 
of the objection raised in tho time of tho 
Buddha to his preachings being in tho verna- 
cular of the tuno and tho suggestion that they 
should bo put in tho language of tho chhanda $ 
that is Vedic or Upamshadic Sanskrit Tho 
proposal was of course rejected by the great 
teacher as it would havo defeated tho very 


object of tho Master who wanted to speak 
to tho populace The objection is such as 
would bo rai c ed again and again with the march 
'•f language. It wa* raised in our time when 
Pandit bndhara Pat hah and Babu Mailhih 
Saran Gupta started writing Hindi pccti} m 
spoken Hindi instead of tho archaic Vraja 
Bliasha. Tho o who caro that their composition 
should reach and bccorao popular, with tho 
populaco and bo not confined to tho learned 
few, will giro up tho shackles of classics 
cast oil tho artificiality of learnedness, and 
appear m home]} intimate language of tho 
public. Deva scua did it 

Mr Ilira Lai has put us under obligation 
by giving extracts from tho aravakachara (pp 
701 2) 1 giro heron few lint* from them 
^fxsT xVx wfn 

i 

xiftc-'3f<g vrax »«x 
f an utitj w w U 

Hero tho only Prakrit uLhakti is m tho 
tho last word which is metric causa 
u sintfl* UTxn'x 

*ftfx HIT I 
XIX** WO* 

■jwq ■% ■aw Xi x u 

wx.fax vs fwsifa \ 

•a fsw.uiiw Hifun-x 
«T HX xfxx-s HI* I 

TV XiXTXX XX-X*0 
XX « W XXfSZS 1 

Tbo noxt specimen of tho proto typo of 
old Hindi wo get from tho famous pLSnra- 
dasta tho volumious Digambara author 
His dato is fixed by tho Itai Bahadur with 
refercnco to inscriptions and historical events 
Vo Vo utotA VAnori SammA \tfXb A tj 
In about 30 years wo find tho vernacular 
conquering His epic works on subjects 
which every Jam must know and hear rc 
citations on— his Adi Parana and Ultara - 
I'urana his Cl aulas or biographies' aro all 
written in vernacular Pusbpodanta employs 
Chau 7 «n so well known to us from Jayast 
and lulsi Da«a Samples of his language aro 
x hwt wroi fvfrr i 

XiH xvnxx rJ'ts’C 11 
3S XiX 71 3 XWT yr tj qj* 

HfX"lW 
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Smcbanda who flourished about 9J6 A C 
adopts vernacular not only m various 
vernacular metres (some of which have now 
become extinct) but also in Sanskrit metres 
like Vamsastha 

'jf'n srnrw ^ ^if^t i 

ijvVc ^ ti wrifc II 

nfuf* ^tr iftss i 
u ija uaTs trf «J u 

Ad example of an extinct metre is 

flWtwr* n u 

isitu f< n 9 vj'r f* n 

[ ^?rs m«r ^ ] 

Duhadaum metre 

The Vamsastha verses of this author remind 
us of the present day leading poet of Nepal 
who has given a modern literature to h s 
country using Sanskrit metres 

Dm\ii ala lived in the eleventh century 
Mr Hiralal points out that Dr Jocobi has 
edited his Bhaivdoja datta Chanta recently 
Lnfortunately this is not yet available to 
me Dhanapala uses the Hindi metre soratlia 
and begins his work with a sorathx From 
his Srutapanchatm Iniha extracts have been 
given pp 7o2 6/ We find him using Cbaupai 
as his main metre 

ut^s; u | 
mu q t,u ftu w n 
YoiAciumhu Muni (12th century) has 
doha as tbo prevailing metre in his Ydga saia, 
and occasionally soratbas and Chau pais 
m vj 

** ) anus; u 3nfu*3 

mu?: «rt?;Fs »nfu3 

^13 uffcfa ? T? ii 

We are thankful to Mr Hira Lai for 
putting beforo us the connecting link between 
tho Chand Bardai Jayasi epoch, and Raja- 
bikhaia We also congratulate the C P 
Government on this production which tells 
us that even their territory which was 
believed to bo devoid of literary treasures 
ha;, so much now knowledge in store for us. 

I would here siund one note of disagree- 
ment with tho learned historian Ife says that 
tioha may bo regarded as * to hate come into 
A A ’ IP wui) I respectfully 
ui er Uoha must have been well established 


933 AC Then Devasena thought itr 
advisable to adopt it But evidently its field 
had been secular, or at any rate non Jama. 
It was introduced for the first time in Jama 
religious literature by Devasena (933 AC) r 
but it must have already existed for some 
centuries and would have been widely 
popular 

Tne question arises when did this laoguag8- 
which had cast off inflexion and declension 
come into existence ? The Prakrit gramma- 
rians ignore this new variety of language They" 
take notice up to Apabhamsa — a technical 
term employed by them to denote an inter- 
mediary or transitional Prakrit But the- 
examples given by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai 
do not answer the Apabhrarasa characteristics 
so much as they display old Hindi features. 
\Ve know from the later language, that is 
Old Hindi, that tho language brought to 
light is clearly to be identified as the mother 
o£ Old Hindi What then is the term for 
it * The answer is given by Narada the law- 
giver 

vnv? urs i „ „ K „ 

a isint ; ma»a *rs j; furnvm 

vrq « hImtT fpj 1JT ; Wa; 


Narada cited m the Yiramitrodaya p 72: 
(Calcutta, 1875), see also Jolly, Sacred Books 
of the East Narada and Brihaspati’ p 2CG 
The Preceptor {or Teacher) was to give 
instruction to his pupils through Sanskrit 
Prakrit and Desa bhasha The last one means- 
*the spoken language of the country ’ There 
was thus desa bhasha distinct from Prakrit 
Apabhramsa was included in Prakrit Desa- 
bhasha was something besides Prakrit cum- 
Apabhramsa and not identical with them 
Desa bhasha was thus the term for verna- 
cular It is probably this language which is- 
implied by Prakirt Grammarians in their 
term desi for certain class of words which 
are not Sanskrit and Prakrit Our examples' 
having metres which are not Sanskritic or 
Prakntic and having a grammar quite distinct 
from them is the desa bhasha ot Narada. It 
is a justifiable inference from tho verso of 
Narada that when that direction was laid 
Prakrit bad ceased to bo a spoken language 
The vernaculars would thus have arisen in 
or about tho Gupta period 

The known faithfulness of the religious- 
scribes of tho Jamas ensures the presort ation 
of tho original texts. Prim* facie the texts- 
as wo hnd them have to be taken to re- 
present tho ascertained periods of their authors. 



CANADA CELEBRATES DIAMOND JUBILEE 

Bt SUDHlNDRA BOSE. Pa D 

Lectio cr in Political Science State Unneisitij of loiia 


C ANADA celebrated sixty years of its 
national existence on the first three 
days of July Just as the people of 
the United btates celebrated this week the 
lSlst anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, so the Canadians held tbo diarjoud 
jubilee of the confederation of united pro- 
vinces. The Canadian celebration was on a 
scale never before attempted in that country 
The two notablo achievements in the 
brief Canadian life have been the winning 
of responsible government and the establish 
ment of a federal system Nida by side "ith 
this political development has been a steady 
growth of agriculture, manufacturing con 
merce. mining and lumbering Technically 
it may yet lack some parts of an mdepen 
dent national outfit but Canada to all 
intents and purposes is a free country under 
its own steam rather than an English colony 
under tho hoof of tho London government 
Canada from lt>07 to 1927 has made a record 
of marvellous progress. 

Canada did not always have a national 
consciousness. It is a modern phenomenon 
Tho Canadian population is a mongrel breed 
of many races in which the English and the 
breach predominate Although tho idea of 
a Canadian uaLon had spread amongst tho 
peoples of Canada even before 1507 when 
the confederation took place, some of the 
leading provincial politicians were unrelenting 
antagonists of a federation 

The opposition to the union was specially 
strong in tho maritime provinces. Tbo 
anti confederation sentiment is well indicated 
by the expressed opinions of the majority 
of the newspapers in that section of the 
country. Perhaps the following from tho 
Halifax Oh cn of June 21st, IS07, will 
give some idea of tho strength of this 
sentiment 

“The Canadian govemmtot has already before 
Uo Conlcderaucn let comes into force assumed 
ihe Kovtrnmtnl of Nova Beotia and New Bruns 
wick and has is$ ted an order m-oounul appointing 
the hist day of July a national ho iday ihrou-hout 
tie Domin-on and a^o order mg the volunteer 


forces of the four provinces to turn out in their 
respective districts and celebrate tho dai by a- 
review fir ng of salutes and other moles of 
rejoicing The order also provides that all 
volunteers who turn out shall receive one days 
pay 

We doubt if even this magnificent reward 
thus onerously offered wilt induce all volunteer^ 
in Nova S otia to observe the daj in tho manner 
prescribed or prevent those who do obej the 
•oinmand of the r officers from feeling a hrob of 
shame as they tiro a fe < do joie, over the grave 
of ll eir country s freedom 

One of the relgious weekles suggests that 
divine service should bo held in all the churches 
and that tho dav should bo observed 33 ono of 
thanks„iving H> all means oina tho churches 
not however for thanksgiving and rejoicing but 
(or the more appropriate services of humiliation 
and prayer let every flag m the country (lout 
at half mast, and let the da> l-o observed as an 
occasion of lamentation and mourning over the 
lost liberties of inhappj Nova bcotta. 

These extracts show how bitterly the 
opposition viewed tho outcome Thero was 
much weeping and gnashing of teeth There 
were among the irreconcilables daj» of 
fasting and lamentation 

It was such a hot bght tho anti confeder- 
ate group waged that it is now dithcult lo 
visualize it Among the confederation s 
bitterest enemy none was more vehement 
than Hr Joseph Howe a native of Nova 
bcotia and reputed to be Canada s foremost 
orator of the time. \ oicing hu preference 
to be known as a Bnti 4 h subject rather 
than a Canadian citizen, the loyalist Joe 
Howe burst forth 


We l«long to a great Confederacy now— the 
Brush Lnpne. I am a British subject, and for 
me that term includes free trade and common 
interest with fifty provinces loo hundred and 
hfty millions of people forming an empire too 
grand and too extensive for ordinary imaginat n 
Canada, w e are told has invented a new i 
la ely, I suppose with the inentab e beaver upon 
it. gnawing himself of a mapp'e tree \eniy -we- 
shou d be inferior animals, and our fur not worth 
much if we were to gnaw ourselves off the Teat 
tree whose tap roots are >n the British Islands— 
whose hmbs stretch far and wide over the 
uaivti^e— beneath whose majestic shades are at 
cflcedgnity and repose- Bora ‘or the universe 
as every British subject is. I cannot narrow ray 
mind to accept the great privileges prepared ‘or u*. 
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Nobod \ can accuse me of blasphemy for 
certainly the constitution we are a«ked to accept is 
unlike any thing in heaven or earth or under the 
earth The Confederacy is neither an empire a 
n onarchy nor a republic. It is to be a nation 
without an army or navy— without a King or 
President or foregn office — with no capital but 
debts ciubled together and a frontier of fonr 
thousand miles 

Tbit was what Joe Howe ''aid in Canada 
some mx v vears ago An Ind an in reading 
-Joes logubrms oration might think that it 
was delivered by some *nper loyalist of 
I dia of today The minds of the ultra 
loyalist* both in India and in Canada 
strangely enough run on the «ame track 

The majority of the Canadian people 
however soon perceived that those who are 
opposed to the union were moved by petty 


passed the British North American Act, 
providing federation of all British North 
American provinces ratifying It made 
Canada the first of the British pessesnons 
to attain autonomy The Act created central 
government of a royally appointed Governor 
General a Senate of 78 appointed life mem 
bers a IIou^o of Commons of elected mem 
bers apportioned to population and a Cabinet 
responsible to the House of Commons Each 
provmco was to have a Lieutenant Governor, 
a legislature and a responsible ministry 

Specified local powers were assigued to 
provincial governments while the general 
and residuary powers were entrusted to 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa In short, 
Canada became a full self governing entity 
within the British empire 


jealousies and rivalries and were seeking 
their own local selfish aims To the alter of 
the united nation must be sacrificed the 
local and provincial interests The fathers 
of confederation sought therefore to esta 
blish national institutions capable of handling 
national affairs common to all the colonies 
““Many of them believed that federation 
would be tbe main factor in buildmg up a 
Canadian national sentiment writes H 
Duncan Hall in his book The Bntish 

CommontieaWi of Nations a consciousness 
of unity springing from the fact of high 
purposes pursued in common and a wider 
loyalty binding together each to each Nova 
ScotiaD French Canadian and United hmpiro 
Loyalist They saw too that only by 
creating a Canadian state exercising all the 
powers of a state could the inhabitants of 
the Colonies in Canada be given a sufficient 
ly wide field of action and of responsibility 
to enable them to raise themselves above 
dependence and to the level of human 
dignity reached by say the citizens of the 
"United States or of the United Kingdom 
Nationalism thus meant the end of colonial 
ism But it did not necessarily mean tbe 
formal severance of the connection with the 
Mother Country That connection as all 
parties agreed should be strengthened rather 
than weakened but the more fat sighted 
leaders realized that it conld not safely be 
strengthened unless it were rebuilt upon a 
new basis that of free co operation between 
virtually independent states. 

Finally delegates from various provinces 
met at (Juebeck in 1604 and adopted 72 reso 
lotions presenting a plan for federation Then 
in 1867 the Bntish Imperial Parliament 


One of tho strangest members of the 
British empire in the New World is New 
foundland It is an island separated from 
Canada by a narrow strait This island is 
smaller than England but larger than Ireland 
Newfoundland the oldest settled territory 
on the Canadian side is independent of the 
Dominion Newfoundland has a government 
and a written constitution of its own 

At the time of the confederation New 
foundland held aloof Since then there has 
been considerable discussion of uniting with 
Canada but the union has never taken place 
Professor Robinson in his DcielopmcJit of 
the British Empire tells us that in 1894 
when Newfoundland was confronted with a 
crushing financial disaster it sought to join 
the Dominion Canada however was un 
willing to assume Newfoundlands debt of 
foity eight million rupees It is probable that 
Newfoundland whose chief feature of life is 
the industry of fishing would continue to 
live alone — outside the Dominion With the 
exception of Newfoundland the Dominion of 
Canada is mclusive of all the varied life of 
tho nation from one sea coast to another 
Unlike India Canada is not a subordinate 
member of his majesty s government There 
is still the British appointed governor general 
but he is no longer the representative of the 
British cabinet. He is more of a social 
ornament than a political power If he 
should forget this at any time God help him 1 
Since the new imperial shake up it has been 
decided that henceforth communications are 
not to bo through the Governor General but 
directly from Cabinet to Cabinet A self 
governing member of the empire Canada i« 
master of its own destiny It j s subject to 
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great seventy — and even with ruthlessoess 
hundreds and hundreds of bated Loavalists and 
Tones across the border to Halifax The city of 
Halifax came to be known as the infamous 
head quarters of traitors and enemies of 
liberty Today the past seems to have been 
•wiped out, and a complete understanding 
exists between Americans and Canadians 
Everything points to a coming time of 
trial for the nation and the empire 
remarked Dean Inge of Londoo the other 
day in one of his jeremiads Like every 
T ry Englishman of his class Dm gloomy 
Dean believes that the large populations of 
tl e British empire should remain in 
subjection forever Theirs is but the duty 
to bow down jn humility and contribute 


financial and— in war times— military support 
The Reverend Doctor William Ralph Inge 
is a specialist in imperialism celestial and 
temporal Independence is barbarism If it 
is then some three million Americans turned 
crude barbarians 151 years ago and their 
descendants are now enjoing the splendid 
savage state The fact is that it is as hard 
for a Tory to judge Americans justly as it 
is to get out of his hide Hippilv Canadians 
and most sensible Englishmen understand the 
American state of mind which prefers an 
independent barbarian to a vassal of the 
English nation 

Iowa City, USA 
July 8 1927 


PROBLEMS OF INDIAN STATES AND TllEIR POSITION 
IN FEDERATED INDIA 


Ur CRUIANLAL 31 DOCTOR > i ui 


ii A LTOCRATIC rule will in future be an exception 
and an anomaly and in the vast majority of 
the countries of the world the realisation of 
the danger that attends autocratic rule n ithout 
proner regard to the interests of the people has 
led to the substitution of Government by the 
people for the uncontrolled autl ority of an in 
1919) &0 ' ieTe 511 Raid Chelmsford at Bharatpur 

The time for appointing the statutory 
commission on the Montford Reforms is 
drawing near and the Chamber of Princes 
has already appointed a Committee to report 
on the future of the Indian States and their 
relations to the future Government of India 
as constituted by a further instalment of 
Reforms The Committee is expected to 
report on the ways and means for the mam 
temmce of the present dignities privileges 
and rights of Indian Princes The Princes 
have become very jealous of their rights and 
axe trying to advance their claims to particular 
territories or suzerainty over particular 
smallar States under the old treaties The 
a^ked for tl e Rendition of the Berars 
and the Gaehwar claimed his paramountcy 
over his tributaries in Kathiawar hut the late 
Viceroy Lord Reading gave a stunnmg blow 
to the growing ambitions of such Princes by 


his memorable reply to the Nizam on the 
27th March 19 0 6 finally rejecting his claim 
to the Berars with the concurrence of Bts 
Majesty s Government In the course of that 
reply he said — 


"The sovereignty of the British Crown is 
supreme in Iiidia. and therefore no ruler of an 
Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate Wth 
the British Government on an equal footing Its 
supremacy is Pot based only upon treaties and 
engagements but exists independently of them and 
quite apart from its prerogative in matters relating 
to foreign powers and policies It is the right and 
duty of the British Government, while scrupulously 
respecting all trtaties and engagements with 
Indian States to preserve peace and good older 
throughout India 

The right of the British Government to inter 
vene m the internal affairs of Indian States is 
another instance of the consequences necessarily 
involved in the supremacy of the British Crown 
Ihe British Government had indeed shown again 
and again that they have no desire to exercise 
this right without grave reason but the internal 
no less than external security which the ruling 
Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting 
power of tire British Government and where 
imperial interests are concerned or the general 
welfare of the people of a State is seriously and 
grievously affected by the action of its Government, 
11 p f ^“ 0UDt Power that the ultimate 

responsibility of taking remedial action if necessary 
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must he” *** 'The varying degrees of sovereignty 
which the Rulers enjoy are all sulject to due 
exercise by the Paramount Power of this 
responsibility ” 

Lord Reading has thus proclaimed a new 
orientation of policy towards the Indian States 
in an authoritative manner, and it ia onr 
doty to examine its implications The British 
Government has, by its concurrence in the 
principles enunciated by the late Viceroy, 
converted its former Allies and Friends into 
vassals, emphasised the Paramonntcy of the 
British Crown over them, and reaffirmed its 
right of intervention in the internal affairs 
of Indian States, if the imperial interests or 
the general welfare of State subjects require 
it The Government has declared in un- 
equivocal terms lU duty to preserve peace 
and good order throughout India, and to taka 
remedial action in the interests of State 
subjects if their general welfare is seriously 
or grievously affected by the action of a 
State Government 

The reply also reminds the Princes that 
the internal security that they enjoy is due 
ultimately to the protecting arm of Bntam 
and that without that support they may hnd 
then •positron qmto nseeuis owing to the 
revolt of their subjects Lord Readiog 
assures the State subjects that as they have 
lost the right of revolt, the Paramount Power 
is bound to profpct them against the tyranny 
and misrule of their Princes. 

The Monlford report contemplates a 
revision of treaties with the Indian States 
and the time is ripe for such revision in 
view of the pronouncement of Lord Reading 

The future of Indian States involves the 
future of their subjects State subjects are 
showmg signs of dissatisfaction against their 
present condition and a Dumber of State 
subjects conferences are being held, pre- 
eminent among them being the All India 
Indian State subjects conference, the Deccan 
States subjects conference, the Kathiawar 
Political Conference, the Baroda State Praja 
Alandal, Cutchhi Prajakiya Panelist! and some 
others The demand for responsible Self- 
Government in Indian States is growing 
apace, and it is being supported by a section 
of the Indian Press like the ‘’Kesan” and 
“ilahratta ’ of Poona, the “Dayan Prakash’ 
and “Servant of India” the The Tarun 
Rajastan”, 'The Isava Gujarat”, 'The 
Saura-htra ’ and the great Dailies of Bombay 
like the Bombay Chronicle”, the “Hindustan”, 
the “Bombay SamachaT”, the Sanj Vartraan ’ 
33<T— 4 


and some others Mr G R Abhyankar the 
President of the last sessions of the Deccan 
States Conference held on the 22nd May, 1926 
in Poona is a great student of problems of 
Indian States, and relying on the latest 
pronouncement of Lord Reading aod the 
previous history of the development of the 
Paramountcy of the British Power over its 
former allies, he emphatically asked the 
British Government to aduse, encomage and 
even dictate the introduction of representative 
institutions and development on democratic 
lines leading to the re alisition of full respon- 
sible Self Government in Indian States 

As the Royal Proclamation of 1917 has 
declared full responsible Self-Government for 
India as the goal of British policy it involves 
the federation of Indian States with the 
different Self Governing provinces of British 
India. 

The Montford Report expected enlightened 
Indian Princes to follow m the wake of 
British India and introduce parallel constitu- 
tional reform-, but that expectation has not 
been fulfilled and as there cannot be a real 
federation between potential democracies with 
actual autocracies without jeopardising the 
iwj existence ol the Commonwealth o! 
India, the time has come for the British 
Government to intervene and make the 
Pnnces introduce constitutional reforma 
parallel to those in British India m their 
States and put constitutional checks on their 
autocracy Mr Abhyankar, therefore, pleaded 
for a Royal proclamation expressing the will 
of the British Government to extend the 
Royal pronouncement of 1917 to Indian 
States The King Emperor may call upon the 
Indian Princes to carry out the Rojal be- 
hest, and the Princes will have no alternative 
but to obey the Royal will backed by the 
full prestige of the British nation 

la his speech at Bharatpur Lord 
Chelmsford reminded the Pnnces that the 
days of autocracy were gone and that the 
time had come for substituting Government 
by the people for the uncontrolled authority 
of an individual sovereign But our Princes, 
just like the Bourbon®, learn nothing and' 
sit on a fence depending upon antediluvian 
methods of administration 

Lord Curzou once remarked that Indian 
Princes should remember that they ext st for 
the people, and that the subjects do not exist 
for them He, therefore, required the Princes 
to take the permission of the Governor- 
General and "Viceroy for their foreign travels 
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and absentee rule Some frequent sojourners 
to huropo like II II the Gackwar felt tbe 
humiliation but judging at this distanco I 
think the rule was salatary and tbo present 
pratical abrogation of that rulo lias only led 
numerous Princes to mnko annual pilgrimages 
to European watering places pleasure resorts 
and sporting centres under one excuse or 
other resulting m many scandals liko that 
of Mr A in the Mrs Kobmson case 

Tl o situation has become so unbearable 
tl o grievances of States subjects aro so 
great, the oxtravagauco of most of our 
Prince has become so scandalous that tho 
conversion of our States into constitutional 
monarchies or their absorption into British 
India are the only alternatives left to us 
Mr Vbhyankar wants a Roval Commission 
and the Conferenco supported him in that 
demand m order to go exhaustively into tho 
question of treaty rights status of Prince* 
their obi gallons aud duties as constitutional 
mooarchs the method of introducing rtspon 
sible Government m Indian States, tho 
machinery by which matters of common 
interest* can be adjusted and the part winch 
Indian Princes and States subjects havo to 
play in read ng tl e goal of Federated India. 
It e Rt Hon ble Mr V S Shnmvasa Shastn 
emphatically supports the demand and says 
that personal rule must go however benevo 
lent it may be in particular cases The 
demand for a Royal Commission is qmto 
opportune and if the Governor General 
accepts it, the work of the Statutory 
Comimssion will become somewhat easy 
The doctrine of self determination was 
one of the fourteen points of tho late 
Present Wilson and it was partially 

applied to the territories and peoples of the 
vanquished countries in Europe and Asia 
were also it may not be in the interests of 
Britain to make an unlimited application of 
"l P w Cip ^ and allow India tho choice of 
complete independence or Dominion Status 
nT ,» “ 0 Present bureaucratic autocracy 
But the principle may well be allowed to 
ope ™ tlon ,n determining the future of 
Indian States A plebiscite may be taken 
° , each ^dividual State by secret ballot 
S T? te ® ot Bnt,sJ i Protection agamst 
F“nces or their admims 
Ttriiieh* <a° states subjects under direct 
idnH Supervision and control requiring all 
w* , a nd females to vote whether 
!, _ e 7 f to continue as States subjects or 
be British Indian subjects and 


dcsiro absorption of their States in British 
India. 

If tho Royal Commission goes through 
tho grievances of tho subjects of each indivi 
dual Stato and gets a plebiscite I am sure 
tho vast majority of the Ryots of Indian 
States would vote for absorption in British 
India, and tho British Crown will bo bound 
to respect tho wishes of tho majority and 
annex most of these States as rotten State* 
pension o(T tho Rojol famihc* and oxtend 
tbo comparative blessings of bureaucratic 
autocracy with a veueer of democratic insti 
tutions of British India 

Lvcn tho elementary rights of mao viz^ 
liberty of speech Press or Issociation 
security of lifo and proporty and tho right 
of habeas cot pit* aro almost non existont 
in most of theso states lMigious toleration 
and tho protection of tho honour of women 
nro not to bo found in some of theso states 
and rapes and abductions in broad day light 
by tho Princes or thoir underling* are 
frequently reported 

It is no fault of tho states subjects if 
their minds aro alienated from indigenous 
rulers and turned towards tho Paramount 
Power for protection and bcnevoloot inter 
vention The incidcnco of taxation m most 
of theso States per head of population is 
very ranch higher than in British India, 
while the sources of income aro lesser owing 
to want of development of industries 
commerce aud agriculture Tho states subjects 
envy tho lot of their British Indian brethren 
just as they in their tarn aro dissatisfied 
with their present condition and want 
Dominion Status aud full responsible Self 
Government under tho British Crown 

As Mahatma Gandhi once said stato3 
subjects aro slaves of slaves and as such 
their lot is only to be pitied and they cannot 
be asked to plunge into tho vortex of uod 
co operation The lot of direct slates is 
much better than that of slaves of slaves and 
hence any measures that tend to remove 
the middle slaves and convert the states sub 
jects into British Indian subjects are welcome 
I therefore urge upon the British Govern 
nient the need of Royal Commission and the 
application of the doctrine of self determine 
tion in a limited sense to Indian states and 
their subjects 

The Commission ought to have repre*enta 
tives of states subjects Princes British 
Indians and tbe British Government with 
power to co opt local member* while 
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hearing the grievances of particular states 
and their subjects. As Sir Robert Holland 
said in London recently before the East 
India Association the British Government 
cannot tolerate for a moment any tyranny 
in an Indian state under its protection, and 
the people want a sincere attempt to apply 
the principle The ways of the foreign and 
Political Department of the Government of 
India are indeed inscrutable, but in view of 
the recent pronouncement of Lord Reading, 
it must encourage the people to come forward 
with, their grievances and the political 
officers should try to remedy them and help 
the Royal Commission m their work with 
their official confidential reports ag unst 
particular Princes 

The late Maharaja of Gwalior has laid 
down the golden rule of two percent of the 
gross revenues of the state for the Pnvy 
Purse, to be followed by all our Indian 
Pnnce« The Dewan of Baroda compared 
the KhaDgi grant of the Gaekwar with that 
of tho Kizam, Holkar etc, and showed that 
the Gaekwar s grant was moch less than 
that of these states and stood at between 
nine and ten percent of the Revenues When 
even an enlightened Prince like the Gaekwar 
wants rupees twenty lac* for himself, two 
hundred seventeen thousand for the Heir- 
apparent and some more lacs for providing 
other members of the Royal Family as 
announced by the Dewan in his budget 
speech, what must be the state of affairs in 
other states can better be imagined than 
described The economic strain on the 
resources of the States is terrible and in 
view of the fact that there are nearly 700 
states, big and small with a popnlation of 
nearly seven crores, the problem becomes 
very important. The gross revenue* of these 
states must be nearly seventy crores faking 
Rs_ VX a*. vuv&vuvt o,f ta-tati/yx ijcr h/jiii 
of population at a moderate computation 
Taking the Gaekwar as an example of an 
enlightened Prince with a percentage of ten 
percent for himself and some more for the 
Heir apparent and the Royal Family at one 
end and some of the Rajput Princes spending 
more than half their revenues on their 
personal expenses, at the other end, we may 
strike the golden mean and be Quite certain 
that our Princes are spending from twenty 
to twenty-five percent of the State Revenues 
on themselves and their Royal Families on 
the average This means that an amount 
ranging from 14 crores to 17 Vj crores of 


rupees is spent to maintain these Princes 
Much of this amount is spent m dissipation, 
wine and women, intrigue and moral degra- 
dation, long sojourns in Europe, and purchase 
of foreign furniture, and foreign materials for 
their palaces The atmosphere of most of 
these Darbars is full of petty intrigues, 
chicanery and low morals, in which the 
resources of the State drawn from the 
lifeblood of the subjects are frittered 
away If these states were annexed the 
expense of maintaining the Princes and 
the Royal Families wilL be saved and the 
administration can be run at a very 
low cost As an “Ex minister” says m the 
“Hindustan Review of April 192G, the cost 
of maintaining the head of an Indian 
Province is not more than one percent, so 
that Indian States subjects will be 
benefited by an immense amount m case 
of annexation Till that consummation is 
achieved it is the duty of the British 
Government to see that no Prince exceeds 
the two percent standard of the late Maharaja 
Scindia for his Privy Purse, so that more 
money may be available for progressive 
departments like education, commerce, 
industries and agriculture, medical relief 
and sanitation local self government and 
village reconstruction etc. 

The partition of Bengal was a blow 
aimed at the solidarity of the Bengalis by 
Lord Cuizon and it is a matter of history 
what efforts were needed to get it unsettled 
In the Gujarati speakmg territories of the 
Bombay Presidency there area large number 
of Indian States in the Mahi Kantba, Banas 
Kantha, Rewa Kantha and Kathiawar Agencies 
ranging from »be Gaekwar of Baroda and 
the Rao of Cutch to tho pettiest Chief of 
three or four villages in Kathiawar totalling 
nearly 300 There are British Gujarat 
Qislmfci dsn bia Surat, Stoaclr, Ahmadaha/i, 
Kaira aDd Panch Mahals The number of 
such States is legion and the Gujarati «peakiDg 
population has been partitioned into as many 
jurisdictions owing to historical causes 
The solidarity of the linguistic province of 
Gujarat has been thus destroyed, and m any 
future 'cheme of linguistic provinces the 
problem how to restore the full solidarity 
of the population and remove the evils ot 
mutually exclusive jurisdictions — will have to 
be faced Such a condition exists in some 
other parts of India also I would suggest 
that the Royal Commission should be asked 
to recommend the ways and means of 
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achieving such, solidarity and unity in any 
given linguistic province in any future 
Federated commonwealth of India. In my 
opinion we should follow the German 
method of mediatising the smaller states 
and create a sub federation of Gujarat 
Kathiawar and Cutch states with British 
Gujarat constituting a new linguistic province 
with a uniformity of law and administration 
converting the states into so many 
Districts or Talukas or circles as the 
case may he The Princes may either 
be pensioned off or, if that is impracticable, 
they may be treated as hereditary officers 
of the Government, holding the r offices 
durmg good behaviour This will unify the 
whole province and the population, may well 
be trusted to dovelop a sort ot provincial 
patriotism 

The same solution will apply to other 
parts of India where the same difficulty 
arises The proposed Royal Commission 
may examine this question very thToughly 
as it vitally affects the future constitution 
of the federated states of India 

In any scheme of federation there can 
be inly two Ilnurs, viz the Congress or 
II u-<e of Commons representing the popu- 
lation of the whole of India includtng the 
Indian States, and the senate or the upper 
House representative of the various Provincial 
I egislatures and Governments There is no 


place for a Chamber of Princes or a house 
of Representatives of States subjects, but 
till India becomes a full fledged federation 
of United States of India, it is necesssry to 
have a seperate House of Representatives 
of Indian States subjects to balance the Cham 
her of Princes Ihe functions of the 
suggested House which is proposed by the 
Deccan States subjects Conference should be 
that of the House of Commons for Indian 
States subjects while the Chamber of Princes 
may remain as the House of Lords with no 
greater Powers than that of a similar Body 
in England Where there are questions of 
common concern to fhe whole of India them 
may be joint sessions of the Legislative 
Assembly and the House of Representatives 
of Indian States subjects and there may be 
a similar joint sessions of the Counctl of 
States and Chamber of Princes The Royal 
Commission should be empowered to recom- 
mend to the statutory commission of 1929 
wnat should be done for the representation 
of Indian States subjects m order to safeguard 
tbeir interests and the redress of their 
grievances by the Central Government 

The problems of Indian States and their 
subjects are so many that it is not possible 
to do justice to them in a single article, 
but I shall be glad if my article stimulates 
interest in others and leads to a greater study 
of the Tadian States problems m future by 
our leaders and politicians 
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evincing great personal interest in the 
welfare of the people and in the problems 
connected with the administration Lord 
Curzon who was present at the installation 
ceremony of the Maharaja rightly remarked 

We have seen the natural good sense of the 
Maharaja develop by steady degree* until we feel 
satisfied of his capacitv to assume the full and 
final responsibility of the government o! men Re 
has made frequent t urs among his people He 
has studied their wants and needs at firsthand 
He has thereby auimred the knowledge which 
will enable him to understand the problems with 
which he will be confronted ’ 

The Viceroy hoped that fortified by this 
knowledge, his (the Maharaja*) natural 
business like habits and instinctive self 
reliance should enable him to steer a straight 
course ” And the Vicerov s hopes have 
never been belied From the day he became 
the ruler. His Highness the Maharaja, assisted 
by a succession of brilliant dewaos has been 
taking Jlysore right on the path of progress 
and today Jlysore is acclaimed as the most 
well governed and progressive Indian state 

The Maharaja of Mysore has alwavs been 
amidst his people working for and with them 
for the common good of all but at the same 
time keeping tn perfect touch with and some 
times being abreast of all current movements 
and thought in the outside world This 
intelligent and sympathetic administration of 
the Maharaja has resulted in a general 
advance towards prosperity of both the people 
and the state 

Since 1902 people are being gradually 
associated more and more with the admmi 
stration of the state The revenues of the 
state have practically doubled Numerous 
large industries have been either started or 
fostered by the government Thousands of 
acres of arable land have been brought under 
cultivation and great agricultural facilities 
given to the peasants. LaTge irrigation works 
have been undertaken New roads have been 
constructed and fresh railways laid 
Education is spread on a large scale Public 
health and sanitation have very much 
improved Great facilities for medical relief 
are allowed In fact in every way Mysore 
has been well on the onward march of 
progress 

VU these improvements would not have 
been possible without the aid of able 
assistance And His Highness the Maharaja 
has been particularly happy in bis choice of 
ministers and other principle officers of 
state These ministers, well known for their 


most unselfish devotion and genome loyalty 
to the state and its ruler have all been 
brilliant administrators who have m succession 
contributed considerably to the present 
progressive state of Mysore 

It was, however, an act of the highest politi- 
cal sagacity on the part of the Maharaja 
when he took courage with both his hands 
and appointed bir M Visvesvaraya, an 
engineer all through his life to the Dewanship 
of Mysore in the teeth of strong opposition 
from all sides And today the people of 
Jlysore are reaping the lasting benefits and 
advantages of what was at the time considered 
a rash and autocratic action of His Highness 
the Maharaja. It was during Sir M Visve- 
svaraya s tenure of office that Jlysore has 
made the greatest progress and the large 
schemes of reconstruction formulated by this 
great patriot, statesman and administrator are 
yet being earned into action by the succeeding 
Dewaos 

It is easily conceded on all hands that in 
spite of short waves of communal and 
sectarian animosities that threatened for a 
time to unsettle the steady progress 
of th8 state these twenty five year* of 
His Highness s rule could well be the 
proudest period of administration for any 
prince in India 

The present Dewan Amin ul Mulk Mirza 
Md. Ismail, C I E M B E, a Mysorean 
by birth is an idealist to the core ’ 
At the very first public utterance after his 
takmg charge of this high office he declared 
I regard the office of Dewan less as an 
appointment than as a great mission of 
patriotic service He is ably assisted by 

the three members of the Executive Council 
Mr K Cbandy an experienced and well tried 
civilian of the state Dewan Bahadur M N 
Knshnarao, who had not a little share in 
steering the state finances successfully through 
the recent crisis and Mr C S Balasundarani 
Iyer one of the most able and distinguished 
members of the Mysore CiwI Service, whose 
ability was perceived and appreciated very 
early in his career by the Darbar and by 
outsiders like Lord Kitchner With such 
combination of brilliance and capacity to 
as«ist His Highness, it would be well within 
bounds of reason to expect that Mysore 
would continue to fill its proud place among 
the foremost progressive states 

Mysore is one of the most picturesque 
beauty vpots in India The long ranges of 
hills of the Western Ghats covered with 
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thickly wooded forests, the gardens and 
plantations, the undulating stretches of park 
and o * fertile fields of corn, the absorbing 
panorama of the country through which 
numerous rivers run their course enhanced 
here and theie by the awe inspiring and 
magnificent waterfalls and beautiful lakes, 
the healthy bill stations and the marvellous 
hill forb> scattered all over the state, the 
many idles of ancient architecture renowned 
for their exquisite beauty all these and 
others that nature and man have bestowed 
un this land make Mysore the veritable 
Eden of South India.’ 

Stretching from the eastern slopes of the 
Western Ghats the state spreads over the 
Deccan plateau covering an area of 29,000 
square miles and has a population of about 
GO lakhs There are more than 5‘/z thousand 
miles of good roads and about 700 miles of 
railway connecting all important places in 
tho state The state maintains travellers’ 
bungalows in every district and taluk bead- 
quarter and on some of the important hill 
stations for tho benefit of travellers 

The revenues f the state have nearly 
doubled within these twonty five years, 
iu creasing trora about 2 crores to 3H crores 
per year This result is not due to mere 
fresh taxation in any form It is the effect 
of the natural growth under the stimulus 
afforded by the opening out of the country 
tli rough better means of communication, 
by tho execution of important irrigation 
works of unsurpassed magnitude by the 
general expansion of industries and commerce 
and in sorno measure by the better adraini 
stration of public funds 

Within this period the political institutions 
in the state have undergone considerable 
changes The Representative Assembly which 
was started by Dewan C Itangacharlu of 
revered memory in Ib81 and which was 
merely a body of men brought tegether from 
all over tho state on a very limited franchise, 
lo iualo representations regarding local wants 
and grievance's, if any, was tho onl> political 
institution at tho timo tho Maharaja ascended 
tho throne 

Un accession the Maharaja expressed the 
hoje that it could provo a valuablo adjunct 
n ? ^“ minislta t ,0D and in courso of time 
w ill I t ako it3 proper jlaco among tho chief 
jolilical institutions of tho land remarkable 
j t M »nt of independence and its 
sobruty And according tho Representative 


Assembly has since been growing both in 
prestige, popularity and usefulness 

In 1908, another house of legislature 
smaller in size but with larger powers and 
functions, was created Both these institutions 
have now been thoroughly overhauled under 
the Reforms granted by His Highness the 
Maharaja in 1923 By this the Representative 
Assembly has been placed on a statutory 
basis and has been given a definite place in 
the constitution of the State The franchise 
has been very much extended Sex disquali- 
fication has been removed The privilege of 
moving resolutions on the general principles 
and policies underlying the budget has been 
granted Resolutions can be moved on 
matters of public administration, represen- 
tations about public wants and grievances 
can be made and interpellations put. The 
Assembly is also consulted before the levy 
of any new taxes and on the general principles 
of any measure of legislation before the 
same is introduced in the Legislative Council 
The Assembly has of course, an overwhelm- 
ing non official majority 

The Legislative Council also consists of 
a clear non official majority having twenty 
official and 30 non official members It used 
to exercise the privilege of interpellation, 
the discussion of the budget and of moving 
resolutions on all matters of public admini 
stration Now it has been granted the power 
of voting on the demands for grants and of 
introducing private bills ihe Coudcu 
elects a Public Accounts Committee which 
examines all audit and appropriation reports 
and brings to the notice of the Council all 
deviations from tho wishes of the Council 
as expressed in its budget grant 

They have also got three standing 
committees composed of members of both 
the Houses— the Representative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council — to allow greater 
opportunities to tho non official repiesenta- 
tives of the peoplo to influence the everyday 
administration of tho State One of theso 
committees deals with matters connected 
with tho railways tho electrical and public 
woiks departments, the other with tho Local 
Self government. Medical, Sanitary, and 
Public Health departments , and tho third 
committco concerns itself with financo and 
taxation 

Local Q eU government institutions havo 
al«o made a good headway There are tho 
village Panchayats, tho taluk board® tho 
district board®, tho Lmoas and tho munict- 
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palitie3 The powers and functions of these 
institutions have been considerably enhanced 
Many of these bodies are presided over by 
non official presidents 

The Village Panchyat Act recently passed 
by the Mysore Legislative Council has made 
the villages the real basic unit* of Self- 
government id which the villages enjoy a 
large measure of freedom in the civil , 
criminal and civic administration of their 
own Village 

\patt from these, there is the Economic 
Conference with its committees to look to 
the economtc interests and development of 
the country 

It might be mentioned here that while 
some of the other Indian States are making 
frantic efforts to cover their sins of 
omnmsiou and commission, of antocracy 
and mal administration by passing stringent 
laws against the Press and thus gag and 
stifle all healthy growth of public opinion 
the Mysore State has recently made substan 
tial modifications in the existing Press 
Act 

Education, as everything else has made 
rapid strides m the state during this quarter 
of a century Free and compulsory primary 
education has been enforced in all the 
cities and towns and is now spreading to 
the villages Lower secondary education 
has been made free Large numbers of 
scholarships and freestudentships have been 
instituted ID the high schools and colleges 
A net work of schools is spread all over the 
country, giving a school for every 3 1 /* sq 
miles and for 726 persons of the total 
population 

While in 1D02 they had about 2232 
schools for the whole state and were spend- 
ing about 12 lakhs of rupees on education, 
today the Mysore government have established 
over S000 educational institutions and spend 
on them more than 60 lakhs of rupees per 
year The percentage of the expenditure on 
education to the total revenue of the state 
works upto about 15 How favourably this 
compared with the figures for the neighbour 
mg provinces administered by the benign 
British bureaucracy could be seen from the 
following The percentage of expenditure 
on education to tho total revenue in Bihar 
and Orissa is 14, in the United Provinces it 
is 13 5, in Bombay and the Punjab 13, in 
Bengal it is a little over 12 in Assam it is 
10, in Central Provinces 9 5, and Bnrraa 9, 
Nearly 36 per cent of boys and girls of 


?$3 

school-going age in the State are receiving 
instruction 

The education of girls has also made good 
progress There are in the state about 7SS 
girls schools of all kinds and grades m which 
about 39,000 girls are reading 

Increased facilities are being afforded 
for the education of the children of the 
depressed classes known in Mysore as Adi- 
karnataks About 1C 600 of these children 
are reading in the 005 schools that are 
specially maintained by the state for them 
Of these about 2500 are girls. The children 
of this community are also allowed entrance 
into all other state maintained general educa- 
tional institutions without any social barrier 
The Government maintains four freo board- 
ing homes with tntonal classes attached to 
them, for the depressed class cluldrea at 
Mysore, Bangalore Tumkur and Chickama 
galur Besides general education these boy* 
are also trained in certain handicrafts, such 
as weaving carpeatry, mat making, shoe- 
making smithy etc 

Mahomedan education is also receiving 
its dae share of recognition and encourage 
ment There are all over the State a 
□umber of Anglo-Hindnstam schools maintain- 
ed for the benefit of the children of the 
Moslem subjects of His Highness the Maharaja 
Special pardah schools are piovided for the 
education of Moslem girls Moslem students 
are given half free studentships in all the 
general government schools and colleges as 
a sort of encouragement for their prosecuting 
higher studies. In fact, owing to the various 
facilities created for the education of thts 
community, the percentage of literacy among 
the Moslems in Mysore has been gradually 
on the increase 

On thts broad based and firm foundation 
of primary and secondary education, has 
been built the edifice of the seat of cultnre 
The Mysore University, which was started 
in 1916, really syraboliz s tne culmination of 
a liberal and progressive educational policy 
that the Mysore Darbar has been consistent^ 
following The University has Arts, Science, 
Engineering including civil, mechanical and 
electrical— Medical and Teaching Faculties The 
Arts and Teaching colleges together with a 
ladies college are situated m Mysore, while the 
science, engineering and medical colleges 
are in Bangalore The University was 
modelled after the Australian universities 
but recently it is being remodelled in the 
light of the recommendations of the Sadler 
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Commission At present there are post 


Of the irrigation works undertaken in 


graduate cour&es in Arts History and recent year», two are worthy of mention The 
mathematics and the starting of post graduate Krishnaraja Sagara near Mysore is a re 


courses in Science is in contemplation 


■ created by the construction of a high 


The progress of agriculture in the State dam 130 feet high across the Caaver river 
has heen greatly accelerated by the establish and is the biggest of its kind as yet constructed 
ment of a separate department The Mysore in India It is considered to be second in 
Agriculture Department is perhaps one of size only to the famous Assuan Dam in 
the most well equipped and efficiently Egypt When completed it is estmated to 
managed of its kind in India. It has a big supply sufficient water to irrigate 120,000 
agricultural laboratory at Bangalore under acres of land Apart from the benefits it is 
the direct supervision of a distinguished able to confer on agriculture, it has contributed 
agricultural chemist It has established to a tremendous increase in the output of 
experimental farms at five different places electricity both at Sivasamudrum and at the 
in the State at which experiments are Dam itself The work is nearing completion 
conducted \n regard to the unit production and already 20 000 acres of land are being 
of paddy ragt potatoes areca nuts sugar- irrigated b> its canals The Krishnaraja 
caDe and other produce and the combating Sagara is estimated to uist over 4 crores of 
of certain insect pests that infest the crops rupees to the Daibar 

and min them A Coffee Experimental The other the Yarn Vilas Sagara is also 
Farm has been lecently started at Balehonnur a similar dam constructed across a river in 
in the midst of coffee growing area to conduct Chitaldrug district, which was completed 
experiments in regard to coffee pe&ts more than a decade and a half ago It is a 
Agricultural education is being imparted by the beautiful lake extending over an area of 
Hebbal Agricultural School wnere deplomasare about 40 square miles mdbas been constructed 
awarded to the students after finishing three at an enormous cost It has at once facilitated 
years practical and theontical instruction the brioging under cultivation of tens of 
Shorter courses f instruction have also been thousands of acres of arable land 
arranged for the benefit of the agriculturists Besides these, there are numerous other 
at three other experimental farms The minor irrigation works that have been under 

department also maintains Live Stock Civil taken during tins period and which have all 
' etennary and Sericulture sections each added substantially to the solution of the 
under a separate expert, who is also the problem of water supply for agricultural 


head of the department and with a large 
staff of assistants scattered all over the 
State 


purposes 

With the increase of the general prosperity 
of the people through agriculture, industries 


These and other facilities afforded by the and commerce in the State have also made 
agricultural department for the introduction much progress The Industries and Commeice 
o improved and scientific methods of department have not been sparing in their 
cultivation and faming coupled with the efforts to stimnlato fresh trade and industry 
T*i, Ini i. r0n8 s , enie3 °f irrigation some of \ large number of industries had been either 
wmch are of exceptional magnitude carried started or aided by the Government during 
of » P er| °d and the large sums these twenty five years The general policy 

i money spent every year in giving liberal 0 f the Government in this respect has been 
apno i , peasant cesses by issuing to afford facilities to people who have reason- 
, rjl l0an3 on easy terms to them ahle schemes for the starting of any particular 
,V ii " ie,r l )ein ff small or largo industries. They would givo them loans for 
( have contributed to a general the purchase of machinery and other requisites 
increase m the area under cultivation and on very easy terns They would give them 
hn m " cise ia prospenty of the benefit of expert aduse when possible, 

M hilfi " in i asses in state and do ovey thing that they possibly could to 

acres of J.JV ,* Ulh * J o£ hel P tho industry lhis has rosulted in the 

turn are “1,?“, cultivation today establishment of a number of weaving 
Und thus JL nl l °} " CrCS °J cultlvatcd factories, oil ratlU, rice mills the manufactur- 
SltkhVTf tr K «r i of more than , Dg o chemicals varnishes and paints slato 

brouEht nndor rnuL fo? " hlch * mo ***,“ ? enCil tl l° faclor,cs S1 ' v Mnn.ng 

gar under cultivation dining this period factones, the mining of manganese and other 
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minerals and various other industries, too 
numerous to mention 

In ca»e», however, where tlie public aio 
shy or have not the necessary facility by 
way of expert knowledge or otherwise to 
take tk8 initiative, the Government have 
undertaken to start such industries themselves 
to demonstrate to the people the valae of the 
industry aad to create the necessary confidence 
in them With this object in view, the State 
started a few industries the chief among 
which are a metal factory, a button factory 
a soap factory, a weaving factory, tbe 
industrial and arts and cralts workshop Of 
these the far»t two have already gone into the 
hands of private companies and are working 
very satisfactorily The Mysore Soap Factory 
produces the best soap available in India and 
is working well The government is anxious 
to hand it over to a private body provided 
a suitable company with sufficient resources 
is coming forward The others are maintained 
for purposes of demonstration aad have been 
doing beautifully well in this direction 

Nor has Government neglected cottage 
industries. Sericulture band spinning and 
weaving, rattan work (cane work) toy making 
Jacqaer work, knitting tailoring, sandalwood 
carving and such others are very much en 
coutaged Industrial schools are started at 
various centres in the State for tbe teaching of 
. these crafts and facilities are created for taking 
to any one of them either as part time work or 
as a profession Special conveniences are 
afforded for ladies to learn these crafts and 
where necessary to earn an independent and 
respectable living by such work 

Of course, the introduction of hand 
spinning as a cottage industry 13 of recent 
origin, but yet the state has been making 
very sincere afforts to make it popular 
among the masses and particularly among 
the agriculturists. The Mysore Adnumstra 
tion Report states 

The department ( of Industries and Commerce) 
has taken steps to organise hand spinning as a 
subsidiary occupation on a large scale A suitable 
improved type of Charka was designed and arrange- 
ments made to manufacture these Charkas in the 
Art 'Workshop and industrial schools in the State 
Over three hundred charkas are now in Use and 
indents for an equal number have been obtained 
Private enterprise has also interested itself in its 
manufacture. Considerable enthusiasm wa3 evoked 
in hand spinning and a spinners Association was 
formed and spinning demonstrations and oompeti 
twos with suitable prizes were organised. All 
classes of the population took interest m the 
demonstrations and two big spinning competitions 
held in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore attract- 

36 V* — 5 


ed great public attention Two centres viz ops 
at Mi sore and the otherat Bangalore, were const! 
tuted for the supply of carded cotton Experiments 
in the utilisation of hand spun yarn were under- 
taken m the Government Weaving ractory ana 
printed fabrics, which have a large demand, have 
a.l,o haul mado out of these cloths ” 

It is now to bo hoped that, especially 
after the stimulus given to it by the presence 
of Mahatma Gandhi in the State, hand sptu- 
mog would become more and more popular 
until it becomes a part and parcel of the 
economy of village life m Mysore The 
initiative taken by the State in this matter 
snould also serve as an object lesson to the 
British Indian administrators and to the many 
Indian princes who have not yet bestowed a 
moment’s thought to hand spinning as a useful 
part time occupation for tho peasants and 
farmer* among their subjects 

Chief among the industrial entorpnses 
undertaken by the Government are tho 
Hydro Electric work* at Sivasamndmm and 
at Knshanaraja Sagara Dam the Sandalwood 
Oil Factory at Bangalore and the working of 
the Iron Mines at Bhadravati 

The Hydro electric works at Siva3amud- 
rum were started in the nineties of the last 
century by the late Sir K Soahadri Iyer, tho 
then Dewan and has since been gradually 
developed It has been supplying current 
for lighting the cities of Saugalore and 
Mysore and for the working of Gold Mines 
near Kolar , but is not m a position to sap 
ply electric current to other industrial 
enterprises The construction of Krishnaraja 
Sagara Dam across the Canvery has ensured 
a steady flow of water dowa the Sivasamudra 
falls and has thus facihtited the production 
of a greater quantity of power at the place 
At the same time current is also being 
generated at the Krishnaraja Sagara where 
water is mado to fall through a height of 
about 60 feet for this purpose Both the*o 
have contributed to a large increase in the 
production of power with the result that 
all the industrial concerns, big and small, 
in Bangalore and Mysore or in their vicinity 
are supplied with electric power at cheap 
rates. Arrangements are being made for the 
supply of power for lighting the towns which 
lie along the main transmission system “The 
question of making electric power available 
at cheap rates to raiyats willing to instil 
pumping plant on the banks of the Arkavatt 
for irrigation purposes ’ is receiving the 
attention of the Government There is a 
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separate electric department, which is most 
efficiently worked 

Sandalwood is a state monopoly and the 
Darbar started two factories, one at Mysore 
and the other at Bangalore dunog Sir M 
Visvesvaraya's regime for the extraction of 
oil from this wood But the factory at 
Mysore has since been closed down, as it 
was found unnecessary and expensive. The 
oil distilled is very fine and has the gieatest 
demand in England, France and other conti- 
nental countries The factory brings in a net 
revenue of two lakhs of rupees per month 
to the State coffers 


The Bhadravati Iron Works also started 
during Visvesvaraya’s time, i<s the biggest 
industrial concern as yet undertaken by 
Mysore and is now in its infancy It was 
for some time managed by the Tatas, but 
is now being worked by a board of Manage 
ment appointed by the Mysore Darbar Sir 
M Visvesvaraya is the chairman of this 
Board and is m sole charge of the works 
The blast furnace hero has been built at 
a cost of about 2 crores of rupees Duo to 
abnormal conditions that prevailed during 
and after the Great War and the heavy odds 
under which the concern is being worked 
the capital expenses on the Iron Works have 
been rather a little heavy and it has been 
worked for some time at a great loss Now 
alter Sir Visvesvaraya took direct charge of 
the works the losses have been considerably 
minimised by the proper utilisation of the 
b) products aud effecting drastic economies 
in tlio working expenses At the same time, 
special efforts are being mado to increase 
tho output of pig iron The furnace now 
produces about GO tons of pig-iron every 
day The plant is practically in a position 
now to maintain itself without the incurring 
oi any losses 

TJS Iroa completely manned 

m Indians mostly Mysoreans, some ot whom 
S'"”' 4 training abroad Tho 

p.tnntio fervour and tho spirit of self- 
acnEco with which theso people aro wotting 
at the tron wotls is well lUustratcd by tho 
Sinuous way they voluntarily agreed to 
forego a share of their emoluments raagm » 

re?! \ « “i 10 , „" ccotJ “™e tho su moolis 
ron Member 1025 to April 102o ij ul lt 
th “t there aro certain 
malcontent, the Mate that are carry, ng on 
, lU author. Sir M 
i- ' tnA**!* « Government for start- 

Iron Works. Thco 


people do not seem to appreciate the immense 
possibilities that the Bhadravati Iron Works 
holds forth for the Industrial development 
and the general prosperity of the State 

Of the other activities of the State that 
have contributed to the economic prosperity 
of the people, the work that is being done 
by the department of oo operation deserves 
mention Innumerable co operative credit 
societies and 'tores have been established in 
all the cities and towns of the state, which 
are a source of the greatest help and relief 
to the middle class people. 

A net work of rural co operative societies 
to help tho agricultural classes with money, 
seed, etc, and thus save them from the 
clutches of the usurers, are working »n the 
villages in all parts of the country There 
are also professional co operative societies 
in some places, such as, weavers’ Societies, 
tailors’ Societies and so on Then there are, 
of courso the district and provincial co- 
operative banks The co operative movement 
has helped to considerably bring down the 
indebtedness of the rural population 

General health and sanitation id the 
state have also improved Lakhs of rupees 
are being spent every year by the govern- 
ment for improving tho sanitary conditions 
of the towns and villages Medical aid is 
made available to the greatest number of 
the population There aro today more than 
200 dispensaries for tho whole state The 
Victoria Hospital at Bangalore and the 
Knshnarajendra Hospital at Mysore aro the 
two general hospitals maintained with 
public funds There are district hospitals with 
limited number of beds Along with theso 
there aro special hospitals for tho treatment 
of various diseases The Minto Ophthalmic 
Hospital at Bangaloro is well known through- 
out South Indio. An Empidemio Diseases 
Hospital, a Leper Asylum, and a Lunatto 
Asylum are also situated in Bangalore. There 
are Maternity hospitals in Bangalore, Mysore 
and Kobertsonpct Tho Princess Ivrishna- 
rajammam Sanitarium at Mysore treats 
tuberculosis patients. 


Indigenous systems of medicine are also 
encouraged Tho Government maintains a 
big Ayurvcdio College at Mysore. It has 
newly started, as an experimental measuro 
an Ayurvedic and Unaat dispensary at 
bmmoga Some of tho municipalities aro 
also following suit 

Unhlo in British India, the interests 
of t ho people and tho authorities aro 
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identical in an Indian state. And with 
a ruler like the present Maharaja and a 
sympathetic administration, Mysore has 
made great progress during these twenty-five 
years. The commnnity of interests that 
exists between the authorities and the 
people is a very hopeful sign for tho future 
of Mysore. And there could he no donbt 
whatever- that it would lead to a general 
prosperity of the people and to a healthy 
growth of national life among them In this 
connection one cannot do better than 
endorse the statement made by the present 


Dewan before the Representative Assem- 
bly : 

Let us by mutual friendliness and good under- 
standing s^e that theancient vision of a united natio- 
nal life is restored in its fulness. I feel that any one 
amongst us. including mj self, who sought to use 
this Assembly for purposes narrower than the 
universal service of the state would thu3 dishonour 
his office If we as a state are to achieve real 
progress and to win the regard and approbation 
of the outside world it 13 necessary that we 
should always look at things from a national stand- 
point and deaf with the problems that face as. 
and some that distress us today, on lin&s of 
Co-operation, Co-parincrship, and mutual goodwill, 
(italics ours) 


LUCIFER’S LAMENT 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 

Ah 1 the hurts and aches of Creation, the wail without surcease . 

The "Wind ever sighs or shrieks in agony as •» wandering, lost soul , 

The Stais tremble in eternal terror of impending doom 
Or, in a frenzy of fear, leap headlong into sudden death 1 
Red with wrath burns the fierce, driven Sun, 

Pale and wan and lustreless waxes and wanes the Moon , 

And vast Space mourns, silent, the darkness of her hair shroudiug her face 1 

The Sea 13 salt with the tears of the Universe. 

And the foaming waves beat a refrain of woe on the shore , 

The bowels of the Mountains groan with the cries of chained Titans, 

The Earth quakes and is rent with pain, and her whito blood gushes forth ' 
And the trees sway disconsolate, rocking with their grief , 

Open are the wounded hearts of flowers— blood red and pallid white, 

And the mantle of the Dawn is wet with the tears shed by Night, 

And shades of sadness mingle with the gloaming of Twilight 1 


The fret and fever of Life, the travail of Birth and the fearsomeness of Death, 
The mystery and menace of the Unknown, tho brooding of the Spirit ; 

The blinded Thoughts that cooie and go and never find a way. 

The Hopes that are born to be blasted, the Fears that are born to bide , 

The questionings that are never answered, the Quest that never finds , 

The Door that is never opened, the Call that is never heard, — 

Ah me 1 all this is a weariness without end, 

And my angni'hed soul yearns for the peace that is not 
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That notion has entirely disappeared Bat the 
matter 13 not so simple in actual practice 
The shareholders expxit a certatn return cn 
their investment however small it might be. 
It is tor this iea>on that specific afirnttons 
to tho functions of the South African Reser e 
Bank had to be recommended in the hemmerer- 
\ leering report The recent Banking Commi°&ion 
in Ireland rejected the proposal for a seperate 
central bank for the same reason There are 
three ways for solving tins diffic illy by iuritme 
the rate of dividend by making the State the sole 
proprietor or bv making tho btate a part 
proprietor The first method has been followed 
m moit of the central banks The most prom nent 
example of the second is tho Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, which has figured so much m recent 
discussions An example of the third is offered 
by the central bank of Switzerland 2oths of the 
capital being contrif uted by the Cantons 2 oths 
by tho public and the remaining 1/9 by the old 
banks of issue 

State Owv'ERsnrp 


State proprietorship, in part or in whole raises 
fresh difficulties It will be conceded even by the 
mo»t arden* Socialist that polities should have 
nothing to do with finance and State owner hip 
i» an evil which should be a\ 01 led Arguments 
in favour of this vt“w may be readily of tamed 
from the proceedings of the Genoi Conference 
the hemraercr Vis ering report and the address 
recently delivered before the Economic society in 
Melbourne by Sr Ernest H-rvey Comptroller pi 
the Bank of Fngland who was on a vi it to 
Auslrala at the invitation of the Commonwealth 
Bank to give his news on central Kinking Put 
brtfly the mam argument against the establish 
meat of i Statehank whether central or commer 
rial is that it s called upon to a grant iac hties 
for political reasons m cases which would not 
commend themselves to ordinary banks as 
remunerative pr positions But the whole aspect 
of the thing is changed if it is conceded that in 
the case of somo countries at lea t it is in the 
national interest to impose such liabilities on the 
State The reason for snsh differential on is 
obvious What 13 true in the case of creditor and 
eci nomically advanced countries which are ooliti 
cally free to lay down their own national economic 
po) cies may not be necessarily true in the case of 
debtor and less advanced countries oa whith are 
frequently forced measures ostensibly in their own 
interests but really in the interests of their 
financial a editors and noli ical masters It must 
not be forgotten that the League of Nations and its 
various Committees 3re dominated by people li mg 
m circumstances wholly different from those 
obtaining in comparatively no-developed countries, 
and m the case of the latter State ownership may 
be a necessary evil 


ProntiETorsiup bt Member Basks 
It was stated above tbit in tha Swi=s National 
Eank a part of the can t 1 was contributed by the 
old banks of issue. Th s feature is prevent also 
m the Sou h African Reserve Bank and many 
o her recent central hanks. For ids aace in the 
Basra Central del Ecuador recently proposed by 
the hemmeier Commission, the authorised capital 


of 10 million sucres (a sucres 1 emg equivalent to 
one U h dollar! is to be divide 1 into “A and it 
shares of 1U sucres each tha former to be neta 
by the bants operating within the country ana the 
latter by the public- Th?r« is an obvious ndvan 
tage in allowing the commeiual banks ui the 
country to part cipato in the profits in this way 
for the central baok can then count on their „ood 
will and co operation It is all the more necessary 
for a central bank has frequently to carry on 
commercial tanking for a proper disthar„e ot Us 
duties and may thus antagonise the member banks 
in the absence of proper safeguards. 


Reseri £3 

The p’rcenti-e of reserve 0 to note issues and 
the composition of reserves show great diversities 
It is not true as stated in a recent book on Indian 
banking that all the banka of issue excel tint the 
Bank of England accept foreign bills *n their 
portfo 10s and reckon them in their nuto reserves 
In Norway for instance all issues above the fixed 
fiduciary issue of 2oU million kroner must be 
backed by gold alone. Not only are gold equi- 
valents permitted in ce-tam central banks the 
percentages also varv— bom 2o per cent in the 
case of Russ a to 00 per cent in the case of 
Spain for all isstes above 4 lillion pesotas 
is ues below 4 bill oa pesetas being covered to 
the extent of 4o per cent. In most cases a„ain 
reserves have not only to bo kept for notes but 
iI«o for demand deposits the percentages varying 
from 21 per cent in the case of Austria and 
Lzecho Slovakia to 50 per cent in tho caso of 
Chile Ecuador and ieru. The former ratio is how- 
ever regarded as too low It is provided by 
salute that the percentage will hive to be gradually 
mcrea-ed to 33 'li per cent in the case of Austria 
and 13 per cent in the case of Czechoslovakia 
For certain issues aga n beyond prescribing a 
certain maximum limit no other restrictions are 
imposed e. g for cun-ency notes in England and 
for notes issued by the Bank of France 

Pr.oronriovAL Reserve 
Fixed 1 mrcu m Rkfrve 

What are the reasons for this almost endless 
diversity ’ In a countiy which 13 predominantly 
agricultural the issue of notes must bo necessarily 
elastic temporarily expanding during tusv seasons 
to bDance the exports We can therefore lay down 
the general proposition that the pioportional reserve 
system imparting as it does the necessary easti itv 
to currency will be suitable for agricultural coun 
tries For a proper working of this system how 
ever there must be a large supply of eligible 
commercial bills, a feature which is frequently 
absent m many agricultural countries Sot only 
this there are other reasons for discarding the 
proportional reserve system and adopting the 
fixed fiduciary system A free market for gold 
like 1 ondon must be subjec to large withdrawal 
ot cold which will result in contra tion of a Jit 
by three times the amount if a 33' 1 n Pr f in, 
reserve is raa n tamed and thi3 must hamoer thi 
economic activities of tho countiy As a set otf t 
this is must be remembered that the fidutia™ 
limit cannot be estimated offhand but only * 
nsntt of experiments extending over a Ion * penod 
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As a matter of fact, this system is in vogue m onlv 
one country of importance viz Norway England 
having currency notes in circulation side by side 
with the Bank of Fngland notes Moreover, the 
system was adopted in England when deposit 
banking was in its infancy The recent tendency 
is to maintain reserves not only against notes but 
also against demand deposits and clearly the system 
of fiduciary reserve is not suitable in such cases 
Fven in England eminent bankers like the late 
Dr Walter Leaf and Mr Reginald McKenna have 
suggested the proportional reserve svstem when 
cirrencv notes will b a taken over by the Bank of 
England 

Relation’ with Member Banks 

The relation of the central bank with the 
commercial banks in the country also raises 
complex issues It is generally agreed that the 
iun>-tions of the two are quite distinct As 
has been well put by a recent writer the 
central bank is the spring from which the 
water of life wells up the commercial banks 
are the pipes and channels by which it is conduct 
ed to a thirsty ec nomic system In theory 
the central bank may he a mare nal lender of 
Jinas but is it realised in actual practice’ 
Have we not had instances of central banks 
competing with member banks on grossly 
linuir terras utilising as they do the interest 
free (lepocitg 0 f the member banks’ The Bank 
W r n gland lias in recent years tried lo maintain 
tne ]) gh tradition of working in public interest 
ana not as a mere money making concern But it 
!L I3 itoro 7 Uer °I “mraon knowledge that during 
the 1696 97 pened when credit went a begging 
i , Eencms competition to Foglish joint 
stock tanks specially in its branches Should 
the member banks then he permitted to have not 
only a si are in the profits as stated above but 
a i VO rS? m tbe management of the central 

T i e 13 nn Question that the wealth of 
^jereoce of practical hankers will be of the 
a P0S8 i ble va lue But it is also true that 
j e , Qr ., fr om any commercal bank must 
olTerert 11 ^ t a Proper scrutiny of bills 

he fn J m. U n r The fact should not 

sa r ^°^;‘i t,en , tb at. m the absence of adequate 
lheT^ S l3irectors frequently try to finance 
lanU , with monies obta ned from 

\nart r er they may have control, 

tefte of the central bank wdfenablea direct 
the wort, 1 ™ mm ? r( l al fo have an insight into 

undZi°rat\e K ° £ hl3 competltor3 ^hich is clearly 

Conclusion 

I have now come to the end of the first part of 
Th^ P ? P v. r to central banking in general 

sitffiwftnM n 9 mean3 , *on exhaustive survey bat 
b ^ n t0 establish that it is loa 
cni^wliH 17 down doctnnare principles holding 

a11 ePnntnes under all possible 
best ,9 qq must ? ot forget that even at 

temlen^il 01 ^ 0 tbeoncs , only summarise economic 
on thn ie «ki eir “f. 113 ! working being dependent 
SJ&l' wwjroamcnt Tus 13 a truism but has 

thUfelno lLik 5 qu C «£ * hea approachin8 


Part II 

The Reoetye Bank Question 

This essentially practical nature of the problem 
has subjected the Reserve Bank Bill to a good deal 
of criticism even the name not being immune 
It has been suggested not by au ardent nationalist 
but by a sedate banker that the name savours of 
Americanism and should be changed into Bank of 
Hradusthan I must confe s I am unable to agree 
with him— specially when I remember the tragic 
fate of the fi’st institution of that name, started 
about 1770 bv the great Agency House of Alexan 
der and Co Be that as it may, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that this measure has elicited criticism 
in diverse quarters It is also true that this Bill is 
the first important piece of legislation which has 
been referred to a Joint Select Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Conned of State 

PfiELIMNArr CoValDEUATIOnS 

Iret being tied like the Joint Committee to the 
draft Bill published in the Gazette of India Lx 
traordinary on January 17 1927 let us go into tee 
prelumnay considerations The mam point is that 
India is a country of cash transactions. The control 
of credit here must be subordinate to the control of 
currency unlike countries w tb highly developed 
credit systems like England or 0 S A. In fact the 
conditions here to-day resemble the conditions siy 
in England about a hundred years ago when 
deflo»it banking was in its infancy It will 
therefore be necessary to give greater attention 
to currency than to credit in India Besides in 
the absence of a regular bill market, the power 
of the central bank to control credit caunot be 
paramount and will frequently amount to moral 
suasion only in addition to control of currency 

The C token cy Question 

To take up the currency question firet wo have 
seen how the abatract theory in favour of 
inconvertible paper currency has to be discarded 
as impracticable. Similarly all the lea-ned dis 
quisitions of the Hilton Young Commission about 
the effective linking of notes to gold under what 
it cbose to call the gold bullion standard can 
convince only the official apologists The obvious 
fallacy in having a wide margin between the 
buying and selling rates is neatly exposed bv a 
recent writer in he following words — One fails 
to see how this gold bullion standard may bo called 
a standard at all when gold will admittedly vary 
from its par value by as much as 2 3 per cent 
If a yard stick is sometimes equal to 3o 2 inches 
and sometimes to 36 8 inches no scientist would 
accept it as a standard of measurement 1 It is a 
matter for sincere congratulation that the Joint 
Select Committee has been able to reduce the 
selling price for gold in the teeth of determined 
opposition from Government to Rs 21 3 10 per 
tola plus single transport and interest charges for 
dehveiy in Boml ay instead of the double transport 
ana interest charges as recommended by the 
Commission and proposed in the Bill The 
reauction of the minimum saleablo quantity to 
_ou tolas instead of the impossible 1 06 a tola 9 is 
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aUo a step to the right direction It is an open 
secret that Sir Basil Blackett and the Government 
of India are resisting the demand for the minting 
of moburs not of their own free will but at the 
dictation of V hitehalL They too are convinced of 
the necessity of finding some further and more 
direct and visible means for bringing it home to 
the masses that gold is the standard of value 1 

State Ownership 

Confidence in currency which is the sine ana 
non” of success of the proposed issue can be 
secured only by associating it with Government 
in the existing circumstances in India This was 
tacitly admitted by the Commission when it 
recommended that the Reserve Bank notes should 
be guaranteed ly Government 1 confess I am 
unable to appreciate how the payment of a note 
which is to be legal tender can be guaranteed 
for obviously to guarantee the payment of such 
notes means a guarantee to pay one type 
notes by another If it is interpreted as a 
guarantee to convert it into gold at the stipulated 
rate the Reserve Bank must be said to have the 
doubtful distinction of being the only central bank 
which provides 6u h a guarantee The truth of 
the matter is that the Commission proposed to do 
the impossible by recommending a central bank 
for India independent of government It is to lie 
hoped that in a fit of petulance Sir Ba®il Blaeket 
will nut sesunect the bank to which 

the Joint I ommittee ha3 given the quietus at 
Bombay There are many practical considera- 
tions which may be adduced in support For 
instance if it is a State institution no share 
capital need ba issued This will prevent on the 
one hand the present unseemly wrangle amoDg 
Imperial Exchange and Joint-Stock Banks for 
participates in the share capital and on the 
other any possible loss in the initial stages m 
the absence of a well developed bill market 
If necessary debentures may be issued later 
which will in any case be a cheaper method of 
raismg money The only objection to this 
measure is that it is merely a case of a govern 
ment bank taking tho place of a government depart 
meat charged "7ith the control of currency 
In other word* it is a case of King Stork being 
solemnly installed in the place of King Log 

Covsnicnov 

This brings U3 at once to the question of 
control of the central bank for that is the real 
crux of the problem It ha3 been publicly 
stated that the Unbending attitude of Sir Basil 
Blackett towards the exclusion of the legislative 
bodies from the bank is due to definite 
instructions received from the Secretary of State 
in the matter thus furnishing another instance, 
if any were needed of the much vaunted 
financial autonomy of India It should be remem 
bered, however that the disqualification of 
members of legislative bodies from having a 
seat on the directorate has been removed in 
spi*e of the strenuous opposition offered by 
Government members of the Joint Select 
Committee— an opposition which is quite in 
keeping with the usual practice of disenfranchising 
largo bodies of people by setting up communal 
as distinguished from joint electorates for the 


legislatures In this matter Indian nationalists 
have the support of men like Sir John B 11 and 
Sir Felix S^hu»ter whj are a3 acutely conscious 
as Government of the experience of this system 
notably in Australia and partly in South Africa 
Be that as it may Jt is now possible for 
Councillors and Assembly members to be elected 
to the Board of Director tiirou„u the various 
Chambers of Commerce either Furopeau or Indian 
and they should have therefore no reasonable 
cause for complaint. The commercial and co- 
operative banks al3o should ta e a similarly 
reasonable view of the matter and not insist on 
being elected 13 such but through Chambers of 
Commerce in the usual way 


RcsEnvii. 

The question of the proper system of reserves 
has been similarly a bone of contention Mr 
Jamnadas Mehta it is stated informed the Joint 
Committee that he and his friends who supported 
the fixed fiduciary system and were opposed to 
the proportional reserve system reserved their 
opposition till the discus-uon in the Assembly 
It is to be hoped that wiser counsels will prevail 
As has already been stated the trend of central 
banking m all countries is towards the proportional 
reserve system Tho only point for consideration 
is whether reserves should not be kept against 
demand deposits in the same way as against notes 
foWowmu recent practice in other countnts ior 
there is no valid distinction between the two 
Apart from this as open market operation will 
have to be permitted to the central bank often m 
competition with commercial lanks with their 
own monies compulsorily acquired interest free by 
statute it is dear that from the ethical point of 
view if from no other some obligation should 
be imposed on the central bank in the matter 
of deposits 


CoUPF'iaVTIO't TO bwEIUAIi BANk 

The compensation to Imperial Bank is another 
thorny question This almost reminds us of 
compensations’ extorted from the puppet Nawabs 
of Bengal in the earlv days of British rule in 
India A compensation presupposes some 
sacrifice but what is the sacrifice ’ involved in 
this case ? At most, it is the withdrawal of some 
special privileges when the occasion for such is 
no longer existent But Sir Basil Blackett seems 
to have a deeper sense of the wrong ’ dona to 
the Imperial Bant than the Managing Governors 
themselves Sir Basil it is said explained to the 
Joint Committee tha f jdthnuji the agreement 
with the Imperial Bank would expire in 1931 it 
was understood at the time the agreement was 
made that it would be continued there was no 
legal obligation to make allowance for that implied 
understanding but" there was certainly a moral 
obligation We should like to know who imposed 
this moral obligation ’ behind the back of the 
people and the unsuspecting legislature which 
passed the Imperial Bank Act It must have been 
some responsible member of tbe Government whose 
unauthorised promise is now pricking the conscience 
of the finance Member It seems however that in 
fact no such wicked promise was ever marfo fnr 
m their letter dated June 29 last addiessed to tS 
Pramatha Hath Moll, at Baliada" tS 
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Governors explicit? stated that after January 1931, 
the Imperial Bank will have no legal claim, for 
any Governmental benefits and also no moral 
benefit rights ” * This extreme solicitude on the 
part of Government to do justice* to the Imperial 
Bank reminds us irresistibly of the old lady in the 
Bengali proverb who bears greater affection for a 
child than its own mother As this question has 
been ably dealt with by Prof J C Stnha in the 
July issue of the Modern Review ' his arguments 
need not be repeated here Suffice it to say that 
instead of tying down the Reserve Bank to a de 
finite scheme of doles to the Imperial Bank a 
raonev award may be made for the alleged 
sacrifices ’ bv a board of arbitrators and failing 
that the Reserve Bank should be brought into 
being after January 1931 


Concluding Reuafes 

I have confined myself to the main issues 
leaving minor details severely alone but I am 
afraid that I have already trespassed on the time 
set apart for discussion and must crave your 
accustomed indulgence I would conclude by 
merely pleading with Government as well as 
legislators to realise fully their responsibilities as 
laid down in the preamble to the Bill — to establish 
a gold standard currency with a view toseeunng 
the stability m the monetary system of British 
India ” What I apprehend is that this preamble 
may turn out to be a mere pious wish our Govern- 
ment following the dictates of Whitehall and our 
legislators guided by empty catchwords of politics 

[A paper read before the Bengal Economic 
Association on Thursday* August 11, 19271 
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The Mtsifiues of tuf Bible 
Chakraiartj V A Vxdyamdhi 
Bp 39+4 F, ice 181 


By Sttal Chandra 
tilth a supplement 


The mystenes are the origin of the serpent 
iaea, the lorbiuden tree the temptation the original 
sin ciuuhsion re urrection and IIolv Ghost, 

Unctes some parallel parage from Hindu religion 
ana philosorhv The author believes that Chnst 
m ms crucifixion took upon himself the sms of 


T, tur A\ A.TAH By V Chaika Rat, B A 
r .““h-difi! by the Christian I iterators Socielt, 
lor h a p p 229 Ihiec one Rupee 

l*Jt llcro have recently . appeared four notable 
f, Sa °n Jesus and we place the conclusions of 
uicir ajthors Ride by side v. ith that of our author 
p r >7) - ' esu3 13 *' 0 '* or lj0 ^ 19 W (our author 

. t»> A careful study of ‘he story of his [Jeaus’l 
me re\eas to us not God taking on the torn of 
tinn bit a man rising to fellowship with God” 
Ule htorv behind Urn Gospels to D 1L AUen 

H A U 11.) 

, h**J llio foundation of all Jesus’ prcachmg and 

isSs r ■»“"! oca ii x, mi 
lThoL,!e 

Itv) Jesus was a Jovr and a Jew he remained 


till his last breath ” Jesus never regarded himself 
as God” (Jesus of Nazareth by Joseph Klau»ner 
Ph d) 

(v) Jesus never existed a» a man 1 ut is •» 
wholly legendary figure— Je us A Mj th by 
George Brandes) 

Brandes is a Danish scholar and one of the 
greatest critics of modern times. Klau-mer 13 a 
Jewish scholar Murry and Allen aro Christians 
Our author is a Christian covert. 

European scholais aro becoming either liberal or 
sceptical on the Jesus question. Butocu* author au 
Indian convert is going back to the crudest form 
of Medieval Orthodoxy 

Maius Ch Ghosh 


Ps\cuoAnalysi» Fon koiuial i eofle By 
Oeraldme cos/er Oxford Cnncrsily lYess pit 
232 sue 6 3o 3 !i Price 2/G ml 


Contents —eight chapters and a bibliography 
Introduction Terminolouj Instinctive Energy 
tear Adult feirs. The Power instinct The &t_x 
instinct Dreams , Sublimation and Religion 
Bibliography 

In the Preface the authoress writes ‘“This 
little book on a big subject wa-> \ cgun at tho 
suteestion of the matron of a public hospital, who 
deplored the lack of a manual of practical psycho- 
logy on modem lines it is also in some degree 
the outcomo of tho remark of a well known 
examiner in p 3 ychologj , to tho effect th it the 
papers of candidates, tor the teaching piofe^ioa 
seldom show any realisation of the practical bearing 
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of psychology on the work of educating and train 
mg children the present book 13 an effort to 
set forth in the simplest possible way the mam 
principles of analytical pay chology m its application 
not to tho insane! perverted or abnormal but to 
the ordinary people whom we meet everyday * 
Modern educational machineries in India seem 
to b8 very shy of psychological implications. 
Applied Psychology cares away most of oar 
British mentalities to whom Psychology as a 
science is almost a myth. But a small book like 
this will do no harm to one The general public will 
find the book quite interesting The bibliography 
adds to the interest in the boob especially the 
list of faction embodying new Psychological 
principles We should request the authoress to 
change the heading of the last chapter in the next 
edition of the boob and rename it as Sublimation 
and Christian religion’ 

AES 


\\ esters CmusATiosr Bj Glandra. Chakerbcrty 
To be had of Vuaja Krishna Brothers Calcutta 
pages 92 Price Rs 14 

The readers who go to this book in order to 
find in it a discussion of Western Civilisation 
in the abstract will be disappointed but those 
who wioh to read interesting descriptions of the 
people and principal cities of Europe and America, 
will find themselves amply rewarded by a 
perusal of 1 * The book is, indeed a good 
guide book for those who intend to visit Europe 
and America 


Guru Naxak as ax Occultist By Professor 
Jl <X Kumar BA Bandhu Ashram Ilydrabad, 
Sindh Payee 44 Price Ms 4 

\\ o are afraid the autho- reads too much between 
the lines in the writings of Guru Nanak and his 
book therefore savours of speual pleading 
, Anyhow the author 13 to be complemented on 
presenting a difficult philosophical thesis very 
lucidly 


DicnovAiir of Pcvjvn Pkocekbs By S. Kishan 
Singh, Oierscer P IV Zh, Burma Pages 44 
price As S 

The scope of this book 13 modest and does 
not justify its ambit ous name Still the pains 
which tho author has taken in compiling tais 
volume are commendahte The rendering of tne 
Punjabi proverbs m English is not felicitous in 
many cases and the author will do well to revise 
it m the next edition 

Dewax Cua>d Sakha 

Thf Political I okas of tueEagli h KoxAxmsTS 
By Crane Bnnton, Oxford UimersUy Press 
Irice Shillings 15 nett 

English Romanticism was the product of the 
hundred years 17oO-lSaO Looking at all aspects 
of English life this period was probably the 
most changeful m the whole history of England 
Materially speaking tremendous development and 
progress is noticed during these one hundred 
years One may however ask what connection 
it is possible to find between this progress and 
the literary movement known as Romanticism ? 
The answer is that to understand any aspect of 
human conduct truly and thoroughly one must 

37 Va — 6 


study the whole field of human conduct critically 
It is the mind of man that is fundamentally res 
ponsible lor all that man achieves. Thus it may 
be said that the English Industrial Revolution was 
not merely ao isolated material fact but it was 
the material manifestation of a wider revolu ton 
in English outlook and thought that took place 
in the years referred to above 

But why saould one write a special book on 
the political ideas of a number of literary men ? 
The justification for this is found in the fact that 
some men of letters have been profound political 
philosophers makers of creeds and leaders of men 
as well as artists of the finest sort, further 
justification is found in that men of letters Plav 
an important part in disseminating the ideas of 
others and in that w their thoughts we often 
discover the political ideas of the average man 
of their age 

The author introduces us progressively to Jacobin 
and Anti-Jacobin The first Generation of 
Revolt (namely Wordsworth Coleridge Southey 
etc) Tory ana Radical (Scolt and flazlilt) the 
second Generation of Revolt (Bjron and Shelley) 
and certain other writers * In his conclusion ’ 
the author indulges in a little speculation— a little 
Psycho-analysis of the men who were the Pioneers 
of the modem movements in thought— and in a 
little optimism. The progress of democracy in Ihe 
present age 13 not head ng us for intellectual 
extinction far from it The author believes we 
are moving towards even better things for we ar a 
becoming more and more precise in our thought 
more thorough and scientific in our inquiries Our 
heresies are really expressions of our intellectual 
humility for m them we own up our greatest 
doubts. 

The book is well got up and well printed. 

Casks ov The Law of the Covairronox By 
Bc-ot A Bicknell of the Middle Temple Barrister 
at lau Oxford Lmrersity Press Price Sh. T G nett 

In this book we find summary of a large 
number of important cases which go to illus- 
trate the woiiOck of the Law of the consUtuti n 
The cases are classified as reLtmg to (1) The 
soveregnty cf Parliament (2) The privileges of 
Parliament. (3) The House of Lords U) The 
Relation of the Prerogative to Statute {,>) The 
Petition of Right (6) The Rights and Liabilities 
of Servants of the Crown (71 The Administration 
of Justice (3) The Rights and Doties of the 
Subject ffi) Aliens and Nationality and (10) The 
Relation of the Crown and Parliament to the 
Empire The book will prove valuable to students 
of Constitutional Law as well as to practicing 
lawyers. 

A llLTORT of Etrope The Mtoole Ages By 
feme L Plunlet. M A ( Oxon) and Errore a\d 
the SloiW-KX V> orlti 1492 1914 B j R. B Mouat 
FtUoio of Corpus Chnsh College, Oxford Oxford 
University Kress Price Sh 8-6 netL Demy ocl 
Pp 806+ xx, cloth bound lath 28 maps and 140 
illustrations. 

This is one of the finest text books of European 
history that we have come across. The authors 
do not take history a3 a catalogue of political 
events only they put « pec mi stress on the 
cultural aspect of the story of nations. The numerous 
illustrations add greatly to the value of the book 
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and the low price makes it eminently suitable 
as a college text book We hope our University 
authorities will give this really good book a trial 

My System of Physical Culture Bu Captain 
P Ii Gupta late of the Indian Me/hcal Service 
lecturer on Plysical Culture under the auspices of 
the Umiersity of Calcutta Published by the 
author at 101 C Musjidbart Street CedruUa. Price 
Rupees three and annas eight only 

Captain Gnpta is a well known physical 
cultural of Bengal Manv people have developed 
an enviable physique under his guidance and many 
more have regained their lost health as students 
of the Captain Being a qualified medical man a 
fine wrestler and a very strong man Captain 
Gupta hold* an altogether umane position among 
our physical culture experts His book is the out 
come of years of study and experience and will 
doultless prove a great asset to men aspiring 
after a better state of health and physical vigour 

Av Ec. -some History of Eacland 1006 1874 
By Charlotte If T1 iters B A London Late Head 
ilistrc s of the Co inly School for Girls Bromley 
Pnbhslrd by the Oxford Unner&xty Pi ess Price 
Sh 7 6 nett 

The authoress has tried to lemove the want of 
a book which will tell beginners alout *he life and 
activit es of the pe pie who lived in the land in 
the past. Such a book has be*n m demand for the 
last lew years lor history these days no longer 
means mere political history history of the people 
at the top only - the life of the majority who 
formed the nation deserves moTe attention The 
book 19 well written profusely illustrated and 
nicely got up 


never dreamt Wars that might have taken place 
developments that '-topped prematurely and other un 
known and unheard of matters crowd the pates 
o' this interesting book It is almost like a collection 
of rare political documents 

Goi d printing bmdmg and general get up make 
the book doubly attractive All sound readers will 


Indian Statesmen Published by Messrs G A 
Natesan & Co M liras Price Ruiees Three 1927 
At a time when the question of the future of 
Indian States and their place m the prospective 
democratic constitution of India is agitating 
the public mind the volume, under notice, is sure to 
receive welcome from VI quarters In this 
book the pubh hers have given life sketches 
(with illustrations) of eminent Indian administrators 
of some of the well known native states of India. 
Besides being a biography the book presents a 
brief histon al survey of the evolution of native 
states in India because with the lives of cm 
t neuished dewans and prune ministers like bir 
Salar Jung Sir M \ mesvaraya, R-ijab bir 1 
MaP-av Rao Ramesli Chan Ira Dutt etc are 

linked the fortunes of many first class native states 
in India And our publishers correctly observe 
Hydrabad without Sir Salar Juna Nepal without 
Jung Bahadur or Gwalior without Sir Divkar fuo 
t«s inconceivable, Bliabinagar and Oodesh inker 
My sotq and Raega^iaVn Iravancora vad Sit T 
llahadeva Rao Pudukottah and Sir Sa#hiah 
Sastn are so intimately connected that neither 
the history of the States nor the lives of the states- 
men can be complete without the other ’ 

In this connection it may be pointed out that 
the illustrations of this b ok are not upto mark 
and in it we nms the life story of many piomment 
administrators of Indian India Me hope that 
in the next edition ihe biographies of Da labial 
Naoroji San«ar C mndra Sen and ether capable 
and distinguished ad i inistratora would be moor 
pnrated In offering out congrat ilations to 
the publishers for their attempt to l r ng under 
one cover critical sketches of the lives and 
achievements of Dotable Indian dewans aod 
pnme-mmi&tera we hope that this tvook will be 
universally appreciated. 


Tub Soul-Oosiel of Omar Khavyam By J F 
Snklatijnla. 3Iu intnre Ld lion {Mx l 4 /< ) Limit 
cd cuculatwn. Bombay 1926 

Mr Saklatvala has inks collection translations 
of the Rubaiyat of 0 nar Ivhayydin in mauy 
languages The dainty little book uuler notice 
contains English renderings of some of Omars 
R ihaij ats from tho original Persian The printing 
and g°t-up leave nothing to be desired 
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Ancient Indian Ti ibes By Dr Bunalacharan 
Law 31 A PhD i ubhshed by the Punjab 

Sanskrit Book Depot Lahore Price hi 3 8 
The early history of India still remains to be 
■written. We hare not yet got any systematic ana 
con plete history of early India— both political and 
cultural from any scholar W e hare only a few 
scholars here and there, who are just r&ma- 
stnictmg a few p iase3 of the early Indian history 
We know that in ancient Iadia there were many 
tribes which tried to establish their ki gdoms in 
various parts u f India. In the preseat work Dr 
I aw trie a to trace the history of the ha is 
Kosala* Asraaka. Magadhas and the Bh jas He 
has utilised all the available materials from tue 
Sanskrit l’ali and Jam sources The book is 

pnl li bed in the Puujib Sanskrit Senes which 
dt» erve to be patronised by the educated Indians. 
Dr Law has done good work in collecting all the 
facts about these ancient Indian Tubes- 


SANSKRIT 

The SATarcTna Bkaiiuasc is the Eastita 
Recension —Fitted bj Dr IF Cali it 31 A Pro- 
frsiorof Smekrit at the L mersttu of Ltrteht lot 
1 PtbUiJtcl by 31 It Lai Binar»i Du of the 
Puujib Sanskrit Bjok Depot Lahore. Puce he 10 
Many Aedn. texts have been piblish*d. pro- 
perly edited and translated hv the European 
acholiTS But so long the ‘vitojwjtfw Brahmana 
m the Kanuya recension had not t«.en taken up 
by a coiupe eot scholar thou„h Professor E gelios 
of Fliuturgh had already rendered a service to 
San kut scholarship bj his excel]°nt tran tatnn 
m th-* birred Books ol the Eist, of the Salapatha 
Brahmana according to the lecension of the 
Vod i«<iudiNa« It was also announced m l s 93 
that Prof Eggeiog would ed t the Kanvija 
recen ion aLo in the AnevJote Oxomensia. To 
wards the end ol 1903 it was found out that Prof 
Iv-el Dg had given up the plan of publishing the 
text for » ant of sifbcient materials It was then 
that Dr W CaLnd A the (.Diversity of Utrecht 
took upon himself the task of editing the Aannya 
recension for the first time. The result we find 
in the book unler review It must bo admitted 
that Prof Caland has done a s gnvl service io 
the cause ol bai shnt learning by offering the text 
for the first time to the bansintists. He has 
arfu’cu' a vv eiY written introduction to rte Aooi m 
the introduction ho discuses such topics as the 
\ edic literature and the Kanviya SalipatUa 
Brahmana. t^e inarm scripts of the pre. ent text, 
grammatical peculiarities of the Kama recension 
and the relauoa of the Annin books 1 7 to the 
kindred texts. In the present book we have only 
the first part of the work covering over 200 p. ges. 
and the rems meg portion would cover about 600 
pages more It is an expen ive work undertaken 
by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot which we 
hope w dl be patrom ed liberally by the lovers of 
Sanskrit learning We wi a Dr Ca and success in 
his uudert iking and commend the work to all 
cultured Indans 

P B. 


GUJARATI 


KcitAJt was Stbi Ratno By Induhl A 
Tajmk Printed at the Saurasiiia Printing 
Press Ranvir Paper Cour Pp 207 Price 
Pe 100U926) 

Six vignettes of Indian Womanhood, so set in 
their frames of our domestic aud social life as to 
transform a misogynist into a woman lover 
Without indenting on our ancient lore or Paramo 
traditions, the compiler has preseated the ideal 
of woman s service to society and family so as 
to make her fit in with their existing structures 
The modernity of the education of the girls and 
women of these stones does not militate against 
he object intended to be fulfilled That is the 
beauty of the compilers pen 


Mciud-e Shaitan the Disarm: of Svtan Bj 
T haLLur \ irayon Iisayi Pnntel at the Gujarati 
'Seics Prmti g Press Bombay Cloth bound Pp 
215 Price Rs 28 1 1927 ) 

The other name for the book is the excesses 
of the Moplahs of Malabar It is a vivid word 
picture of the fanatical out burst on the part of 
the Moplah Mu salmans of Malabar six years 
ago (19211 Incidentally the author tries to expose 
the tallacF of tho e who preach that the Koran 
enjoins the pnne pie of rel gious toleratioa He 
also leeliogly points out the sad result ol treating 
a very large part of her Indian brethren as un 
tou habits an evil nimpint in its worst a pe ts 
in south India It is based on a Harutu Kovel 
Its style is the one usual with the author stilted 
and sansknticised It is full of historical infor 
mation 


Svrovab m Scvdaiu By Bamanlal hanalal 
Shah 

A very small booklet re-telling in the authors 
words the story by Prof Bain of Liven of Eve, 
in simple styfe suitable for little children The 
t tie in Gujarati is misleading though correct as 
far as facts go as Princess ApaiajiU did come out 
of a lake the book being based on an English one 
leads one to think as if it had something to do 
with Scott s Lady of the Like 


Jar Ke Zeiir By the late 3Ir Chumlal 
Put jiram M intar Printed at the Prajabiwlhu 
Printing TI ork » Ahmcdabid Thick Card Board. 
Pp 201 rrice Be. 1 4 0 (192 . ) 


Money or Poison 0 This is the title of thi3 
Novel and the writer has commendably shown 
that in the hands of unscrupulous person posses 
s on of weallh is not a blessing but a curse. The 
interest of the narration is well sustained and the 
sequence of events such as could easily ba 
Allowed by an average reader The “silent 
Mumn is the hero of the piece and th* character 
of Ramu the humbe but loyal gomasfita vie 1 
drawn 

We have received the following books from the 
Comm s oner of Education and Yidyadbikan 
Baruda State 


1 The Rock IsecKirnoxs of 
Bhanusukhram \ 3! Oita. 

A complete guide ca the subject. 
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2 Neckcl Vidta By Madhu Kumar Descu 31 A 
A book on Fthnology and a translation of Dr 

M Hebtrlent s Volume on the subject 

3 Satta M ixtax sa By Ytdyabhushan Hiralul V 

Slroff BA ^ 

An enlightened work necessarily technical 

4 The Peoples of India axti tueir Problems 
By P C Dttanjt MA LLB 

A translation of Sir T W Holdemess book 
fully bringing out its spmt. 

5 A Shout Hisionr of Atcbveda Bj Bhanusu 
1 1 ram \ Mel la 

A pro! fio and omnivorous writer a useful book 
B 1 ZL ) fi SrEAItE ^ Ciwndulal Maganlal Doctor 

A translation of C H Herfords book the 
language being simple. 

BA LL T /k ° rCn0 '* T ° ClCEiaSTrr By L S Dote, 

A ^Jostii ' EXTUIiE3 0F Water * Parts I A II By K 

Books on the Model of Prof Bonn* Work of 
Its n and Rivers 

9 Story of tiie Lttxgs By G Y Mehta 

10 A Coal-Mixe By Italilal J Dcsai 
LLD Am Wateb B] > M p Bakhshi B l 

12 Bcg» axd Lice Bj the late J D Dcsai BAg 


13 UrsAEQ Tastra By Dr C & Daie M.B 
BS 

14 Childhood of the World By M 31 Pardh 
BA LLB 

From (7) to (14) are very small manuals still 
the writers have done full justice to their im 
portant subjects 

Lol.Sai.git Bj Baiayan Morcshtcar Bhare 
Fruited at the Baijtvan Prv itng Press Ahmcaabad 
Paper Coier Pp S6 Price Be. 0-1 ° 0 {1926) 

Tbs is a valuable collection of popular soDgs 
sung and not only read extensively in Guiarat 
They are so to speak scientifically treated in this 
little book without losing their most attractive 
feature their popularity Such a collection was 
required and it has been produced 

Pjialritik Biicgol By Chi titalal Balkrtshna 
Puram Printed at tie Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press Ahmedabad Thick Card Boatd Pp 9J 
Price Be. 0-12 0 {19° 5) 


This is a text book on Geography intended for 
students of the Gujarat \idyapitha. but likely to 
prove useful to all The subject has been very 
intelligently handled and the different aspects of 
physical Geography well brought out 

At the Feet of the Jam Saheb, is a small 
pamphlet Published by Mr Amratlal bheth, ML C- 
addressed to Df IL the J-im Saheb of Navanagar 
containing a list of grievances which awaits 
teposal. K a j 


'MOTHER INDIA’ 


Br AGNES SMEDLEY 


Vot/wr 7 iha By Kathenne XIavo. Published 
raLc& tCUlt ’ ^ race Company Iscw \ork 440 

rriDF writer of this book says she went out 
i to India with a free and open mind to 
study conditions and not to write a 
p opaganda Jiook Vnd so her first step in 
caung an unprejudiced atmosphere was — 
i * Office in London and explain 
n v Jii * ' 0 result la that sho has achieved 
stunt ol British propaganda and 
l i ( not bate done better had sho been 
?t ?ir c? nd pa,d for lt by India 
„ ,,, . , 0 seems to have displayed a re- 
ar.! JL ° KeBins meeting hngh«h men 
, ^ risen who could st ow her tho darkest 

. ir v,__ 14 *° , a convincing manner for 
-_V a M fbese Indians who aro boot 
iKtcrs ,»d .rto Judder to think of tho 


awful thing that woulu happen were India 
free for meeting Indian prmces who aro 
such noble chaps , or for reading those 
book's or extracting passages from books 
whoso chief virtue is damning India and 
landing British rule As I said, hers is a 
brilliant achievement. An English Aiceroy 
could not have dono better on twice tho 
money 

Iler chief song and danco is tho social 
evils of India — child mainage purdah cn 
forced widowhood tho lack of discipline in 
sex life untouchabihty, and so on That is 
tl e prelude which occupies half of tbo book 
Tbo latter half is devoted to apologizing for 
British rule for refuting tho political charges 
of tho Indian movement for freedom for 
showing how noblo the English aro and how 
rascally and dishonest tho Indian? Sho 
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reminds me of the speech of Jawabarlal 
Nehru, the delegate of the Indian National 
Congress to the Brussels Congress against 
Imperialism, in which he said 

‘ Having disarmed and emasculated us they now 
say we are unable to defend our country harms 
destroyed our system of education they now say 
we are too ignorant to rule ourselves.” 

It is not my intention to do anything but 
admit the social evils that exist in India 
Every Indian with a shade of honesty in him 
must admit them In this respect. Miss 
Mayo has told of horrors which as individual 
facts, appear to be true and which should 
male every Indian ashamed of the social 
system which tolerates them 

She gives one case after another of 
little girl children being used to death by 
their husbands , of physical lnjune® that 
ram their lives. , of men who demand their 
little girl wives back from a hospital because 
they ‘ require them for their use of the dwarfing 
and stunting and ruination of one generation 
of women after another m the vile name of 
religion and social custom , of the attitude of 
Indians that a woman m child birth is un- 
clean , and she concludes her thesis in these 
words 

“A sidelight will be found by a glance down the 
ad-ertiseraent space of Indian owned newspapers 
Magical drags and mechanical coatnvanc°s whether 
"for princes and rich men only or the humbler 
and not less familiar 32 Pillars of Strength to prop 
up your decaying body for One Rupee only crowd 
the columns and support the facts 

Facts so terrible as child marriage and 
pnrdab, which strike at the * very roots of 
human development, cannot exist for a day 
amongst a people who pretend to any form 
of culture Until they as well as uutouch 
ability and enforced widowhood, are wiped 
out, I, for one, refuse to regard India as a 
land deserving the name of culture or 
civilization Those customs have absolutely 
no justification in human society, and they 
reveal degeneracy and spiritual disease of the 
lowest order Those Indians who are in 
sensitive to them show that they havo 
degenerated to the lowest scale of hnman 
culture, to that of the purely physical the 
purely sexual. 

A section of Miss Mayo’s book is devoted 
to social evils and their effects which wa 
admit in general terms, but not in every 
detail, as we admitted them long before she 
ever went to India. But when she touches 
politics and economics, — then we part company 
with her, and even doubt her honesty of 


purpose in writing the section on social 
evils It looks as if she has exploited India's 
social evils merely for political propaganda 
on behalf of British rule in India. Therefore, 
the last part of her book, as well as the 
little drops of political poison interlarded 
throughout the pages of the first part, is 
absolutely untrustworthy That social evils 
exist in India is no justification for British 
rule We admit the social evils, but our 
solution of the problem is different from 
hers. Our solution is this the doors of 
India s life to be opened to world currents — 
which means the immediate end of British 
rule that the land may be swept clean of the 
social evils which are bred under the 
present system 

That Miss Mayo has produced a propa- 
ganda book on behalf of British rule is 
beyond a shadow of a doubt She speaks of 
the leaders in the national movement as 
talkers She quotes Oandhi, Tagore Lajpat 
Rai, or other Indians only when she can find 
something in their speeches to justify her 
thesis aod to help her paint a picture against 
India. Then she stops What these men are 
doing to fight India’s, social and other evils 
what the national movement is doing — she 
either ignores completely, or sho belittles. 
Take untouchabihty, for instance, which she 
condemns. We a'l condemn it. Gandhi is 
the outstanding enemy of it and with a pen 
like a sword wnte» against it travelling and 
organizing to abolish it Not a word from 
her, of this however , nor of what work 
other men and women did before Gandhi 
and havo been doing even now to destroy 
this evil But when the Prince of Wales 
went to India aDd was boycotted until even 
the cats stayed at home, she descends to the 
cheapest American sob stuff She has the 
unmitigated audacity to publish English 
gossip that when this representative of British 
imperialism went to India to try and crush 
the national movement, the untonchables 
threw themselves before his carriage and 
tried to touch bim cryiDg, ‘Our Prince 
oar Prince — we want to see our PriDce" 
Io other words, one would think that the 
Prince of Wales bad devoted his life to 
working amongst the untouchables. But apart 
from this fact, the story is an absolute he 
and is one of the concoctions of Englishmen 
in India to hid, their cha mn about the 
bcjcolt ol the Fr.nce o( Wales. It pamhs 
10 Bombay really did what she said we may 
know that they were paid an anna’ a day to 
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Should Modern Christianity abxndon 
Miracles * 

Under tho caption Why Modem Christianity 
13 abandoning miracles Mr J T Sunderland 
written a \erv interesting and thought provoking 
article in the May number of the Modern llevicw* 
In it 1 a presents seven difficulties which confront 
ft?, “<S en » scientific man when o S 

SI ta°H. ,a .«!“5 1 S 1 Tl i e difficulties ho adduces 
a J? eto*J5 clcntlfi0 i aiJ d moral and though thci 
are stated simply as difficulties yc t when 

*fl Hhisr 

«U‘S1 

lujht flounsh as much m 

tepA a n mo a S 8 thI f SJ1= « 

thp r m, n rS0DS contend most stoutly for 

S the tmth o r f C L» „ u ? ua ly dcn ^ mt >st vehement 
4 ff * ,radM L outside their own 

ihpm tho momcnt have accepted any of 

character olL* v 13 *° degrade the 

and arbitrary °° d lt makee him changeable 

m,,icA,aa«e^^aSS *• - 

s»r4£Sr St i 5 r£& 0, “= 

experience a contra diction of human 

is k" ss*SdS 

modem science nee J nr* tv, S onc ' us , lona of 

Sr “If *. « 

ss, a s* a : » D, ,t 

of years ago The concent believed hundreds 
neat dmSja “ suffered 

Of theological controversy™ hni T fooi 50 lhe L course 
both scientifically unwarrante/^l 1 W® ,hat it is 
unsound to regard it L i philosophically 
is outworn To be “ a m ?°^ ht form that 
present day thought. ^ ^ see in the 

to reject the Kc4u/“L 


and very often it is dono on tho flimsiest 
grounds fc.ven such a renowned author as 
Doctor rosdirk m his latest hook. The modern 
uso of tho Uihlc after giving a very instruc- 
tive account of tho evolution of the meaning 
of the word miraclo from Very early times 
to the present day dismisses it with scant 
courtesy is a concept which is superfluous 
to modern religious thought Ono would 
hive expected from sich a great leader of 
modern rel gious thinking a more patient and 
tUorouglgong discussion of a concept which 
has held sway m some form or other m 
Uieological circles for hundreds of years 

One of the arguments that is advanced very 
Ire mently and with , almost a certain sense 
of victory is that, miracles arc un understandable 
contraventions or inconsistent breaks m an 
otherwise harmonious system of nature. Tho uni 
fornuly of nature 13 said to be a conception which 
is a recent discovery of modern science, and 
since this conception means that evey thing in 
the universe is subject to inviolable laws it 
obviously excludes the possibility of miracles 
7 ? , sc " sa , of interferences or breaks in the 
established order bod is said to bo a God of 
not of disorder which he would 
tho world b ° £ he a 0Wcd ,n,racles to happen in 

c The a J e , U M ent , bas . v u cry Creat plausibi ity and 
seems to fatally close the case against miracles 
c M ono does not stop to enquire into the 
real meaning of the word miracle But when 
^3t UCS v. ,DI18 ft® T a ,V ,Dtr siven to the word 
miracle hero, the hollowness of the argument 
becomes transparent- By a miracle one does not 
mean (at least in tho present day) an event 
that is contradictory to the laws of science If 
a»« ““ nt tha ^ V»« perhaps the SSumeit 

"i™ of, such mirages would mean 
making God to behave m a self contradir nre 

" Qu] d have a“ S3 

we ght But nobody believes m miracle in * fe 
present day m the sense of interferences with 
nature By miracle it should be undlrsTnod 

us s °i? "ajjJFiAa 

as *sf" a s"»sr ° !r 

course of time as aWS B ™,, Possibly in 
13 " ow ™“»W!e SShkJEETS 
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become resolved into its vanou3 lavr3 and under 
stood as every other ordinary event 13 understood. 

If once miracle is defined in the above sense 
as an event that is impossible of present scientific 
explanation but quite capable of a future scientific 
analysis, it becomes quite clear that there can be 
no objection to a belief in it from the side of 
science What science cannot tolerate is not the 
occurrence of an event that is a present mystery 
but only that given same condemns different results 
should not happen. Very often the Uniformity 
of Nature is understood to mean that the present 
order of things will continue to be wha* it la 
eternally This is a f mdamental misunderstanding 
of the postulate of Inductive science VII that the 
law of uniformity means 13 that nature behaves 
in a uniform w a y that if an event occurs in the 
universe it mu»t be because it has been produced 
by some cause or other or m other words that 
in the occurrence of events there 13 no possibility 
of what 13 called chance in the sense of uncaused 
effect As it is usually expressed every effect 
has a cause and the same cause has the same 
effect This docs not exclude the possit ility of 
an event occurring whose cause wo do not know 
or cannot understand at the present t me It 
cannot say that nothing new or different to what 
ha$ occurred m the past can ever occur in the 
present or fututre for the simple reason that 
science 13 always advancing and can never claim 
at say oae particular sta„e to have comprehended 
all thought and knowledge 

Now it is m tho above sense of the word 
miracle that Mr Sunderland criticises it and as 
such it commits a fatal fallacy 

There is also another statement in Mr Sunder 
lands article to which I would like to take 
exception and that is when he says m page oiG 
when it is understood that God works everywhere 
according to law miracles disappear— -there is no 
longer any place for them. In this sentence the 
author expresses in so many words that God s 
working in this universe is according to laws 
But I wonder if this is a true representation 
It seems to me on the other hand that Gods 
way of acting far from being according to abstract 
general laws in which things are taken in classes 
18 according to individual needs and partirula- 
peculianties. Law is essentially abstract it is 
that which is arrived at after he examination of 
a number of instances supposed to resemble m 
essentials and to differ in accidentals But this 
division of qualities into essentials and unessential 
is an entirely arbitrary division Ultimately 
there is no such thing as classes in the universe 
They exist only as our thought s activity on the 
infinite variety of things that we see Gods 
creative activity is never so poverty-stricken as to 
reveal itself in the production monotonously of 
same things 

Again when we observe human experience we 
find how in our behavior towards others the 
strict adherence to laws is often inadequate and 
lands us in inextricable difficulties lho laws 
only tell us what we should do m a uniform way 
repeatedly under similar circumstances. Thej 
never tell us as to how we should behave under 

e rticular concrete circumstances Hence it 13 
cause of thi3 inherent inadequacy of laws to 
dictate to us definite details of action under 
particular and complex circumstances that we 
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are often advised to act according to principles 
and according to the needs of the particular 
situation before us. If such is the case with mao 
that is if even with us to act according to strict 
and inviolable abstract law 3 is a defe t rather 
than merit how much more should it be with 
God 9 

B°side3 scientists themselves do not regard the 
laws thev have d sc eve red with reference to tho 
things of this world as having anything more than 
a provisional validity No scientist ever thinks of 
claiming an absolute validity for the scientific 
laws because there is always the possibility of tho 
conclusions now accepted being revised and 
enlarged with the accumulation of new data If 
what has been sa d above in this paragraph is 
true how can we say that God acts even where 
according to Jaw ' H [ understand Mr Sunderian l 
aright it is because ho is anxious to think of God 
as one who governs the nverse m a uniform 
and systematic wa> that he wants to regard hi 11 
a3 working everywhere according to law But I 
wonder whether if he realised that in the meaning of 
tho word law there 19 an essential clement of 
impermanence and provisionally he would still 
continue to make thrt statement 

There is just one more point which I would 
like to make before closing this very brief and 
random criticism of the article It docs not 
pertain to any one of the difficulties that is raised 
or too author But it ts simp y & trues toa as to 
what place would be assigned to prajer and 
faith on a view of the supernatural or miraculous 
as 13 depicted by Mr Sunderland ’ It seems to 
me that if one is to be consistent with the 
conclusion arrived at in that paper, he has 
perforce to deny tha‘ prayer has anything 
more than a merly subjective effect The prayer 
of a faithful man cannot achieve things that are 
impossible to the ordinary individual Praver 
will be a foolish farce if It were not regarded 
as the condition of producing effects that are 
contradictory to ordinary human experience 

I am sorry I have not been able to deal 
with the article at greater length or in more 
particular detail But my main purpose was 
simply to point out from a criticism of one 
of the fundamental arguments advanced against 
belief m mracles namely that which is fo mded 
on the orderliness or the Uniformity of Nature 
that Modern Christianity in order to bo modem 
and in order to be in line with science need 
not give up its belief m miracles in the sense 
of events that transcend known laws of science. 

David G Moses 


,u»L,e uir 'tinare 

M. Bhat HA sends ns the following 
co^chons in the arhcla relating to Mr Lhare 
published in the Modem Review for Jalv — 

1 , P ,, Go rT h0 loung husband of 14 Though the 
late Mr Khare was married at that age he ihd no? 
go to Satara immediately after his marriage lie 
passed 2 to 3 years again aimlessly at GuhSrar 
P bo Column 2 FT O mturafivl „ 

He did not go to Poona in search of service. 
He got it and then went to Poona and .t K 
served in Engtoh ScC foTatat | /S 
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do it Gandhi. who^e word is honoured by 
tho untouchables, was one of the leaders m 
the boycott inurement. It is strange that this 
.American writer can condemn the ignorant 
Hindus who crawl before tho idol of Kali 
in Calcutti while on tho other hand, sbo 
resorts to tho cheapest stage tricks to prai-o 
the few untouchables who aro said to liar© 
muled hefore tho Princo of Wales What 
is it that males crawling comiemnablo in 
the {otiult case but comraewlablo in tho 
latter 9 No comparison is suggested between 
the Prince of Walts as an individual and 
Kali as a goddess But if Kali bo taken to 
bo merely a goddess of distruction bolnf in 
whom is dying awiy political and economic 
imperialism, which tho Princo was brought 
out to save is a living force which destroys 
the freedom, prosperity and manhood oi its 
victims 

One conld, of course, take up 
ht trally hundreds ot details liko this and 
prove them false 8ho has drawn false and 
ignorant conclusions from both social and 
political fids. But in a problem so vast as 
tbit of India wo must take a broader and a 
rooro fundamental view I, tho writer seo 
the prohlem from tho follow in a economio 
view point 

Up to two centuries ago, India was tho 
richest aud most prosperous land on earth, 
with a culture and civilization in advance 
of anything that existed in England or in 
most of the European countries Two 
Centimes have pissed Today, in tho year 
of our Lord 1927 India is tho poorest land 
on earth, the pest house of the world in 60 
far as ignorance, poverty, and disease is 
concerned What has happened in those 
two cenfnnes ? Tho thing that has happened 
is that England has put her hand on India — 
and the touch has been deadly England, 
the poorest land on earth two centuries ago 
is today the richest and most powerful, the 
center of the British Empire England was 
built, not only upon the slave-trade from 
Africa, but upon the plunder of India, and 
it was India’s plundered wealth that gave 
the capital for the development of machinery 
that, in other words, caused the industrial 
revolution England’s culture aud prosperity is 
rooted in the slavery of generations of Indians 
When the Butish, taking advantage of the 
period of chaos and reconstruction in India — 
similar to that ' in most European countries 
of the same period — conquered India by one 
war after another, and won, they laid dpwn 
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a fundamental principle of rule They said 
that ‘air* they wanted was to hold economic 
and political power, and that thiy would not 
intiifi.ro m tho social or religious lifts of the 
people The Indun-*, being naive or igmrant 
people, — or both, — accepted this situation* 
Tho policy was a most cunning one bet 
tho fundamental law of lifo is the economic 
law and upon economic conditions social 
and nhgious customs itsL Social and 
religious customs are indeed hut by-products 
of an existing lonomto ordt.r India m no 
exception to this law which has ruled all 
lands from tho beginning of time 
• India, living as it has for two centnrics 
under slavo economic condition has intensi- 
fied and perpetuated slave social and reli- 
gions conditions Ignorant to tho depths of 
ammility. poor to the extent that Europeans 
cinnot im-ghip, its social evils sink their 
roots dei pi r and deeper into tho soil which 
helps nourish them Permitted to dertloo 
economically only in so fur as English 
capitalism (now co operating with Indian 
capitalism) finds it pr* fitahlc, is there any 
wonder that its social Ufa is a stagnant pool 
and that eacli year shows a lowering of tho 
avejago length of life, a higher diuth rito, a 
deeper misery of tho masses ( Staverv produces 
slav is Slavery nourishes all that Miss Mayo 
has written about in her book— ignorance, 
bigotry, cruelly, superstition passing for 

religion But this is not a peculiarity of India 
alone Were it possible for Japan, fo* 

instance, to conquer and establish its rule 
in America, to establish a tyrnnuy such as 
that of British rulo m ludia , to draiu tho 
country of its wealth, not for one generation, 
but for two centune« until even the memory 
of freedom was dead , to destroy its system 
of education and establish a few schools 
where Japanese would he tho language of 
instruction to train clerks for Japanese rulers, 
to make laws whereby any man could bo 
arrested and imprisoned for years, without 
oven a charge being brought ogaiust him, 
or without a shadow of a trial , to deny the 
light of education to the masses unless they 
paid for it themselves — and they had no 
money to pay , to cultivate tli© poppy aud 
manufacture opium and establish opium shops 
throughout the land were opium could be 
sold for the adults aud for babies in arms 
alike, m other words, were it possible for 
Japan to hold America on the same terms 
and conditions as England holds India— I 
would wager my life that in two centuries 
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America would be a sticking swamp of social 
evils and disea-.es worse than India is to-day 
There is but one solution of these evils 
under which India groins It tsthat England 
get off India's back Nothing more, 
nothing less. Practically nothing is possible 
until that is done Wo can put a patch here 
and a patch there ou a social sore, but we 
will not cure the cause of the disease Today 
it is the vast system which is responsible 
for these diseases And instead of the British 
helping in any way abolish them they act 
like j rail! stone about the neck of the nation, 
preventing it from climbtog upward For 
every step upward the Indians are forced 
to take two backward It is the British 
rulers of India who are far more reactionary 
m social matters thau the Indians They 
are not only social reactionaries themselves, 
but they use their old excuse of not ‘voter 
fering in the social customs or religion ’ of 
the people The ending of the supremacy 
of the British and the servitude of the 
Indians in India is the first and fundamental 
essential of Indian progress. At the present 
time all Indians come up against this prison- 
wall of British rule, it matters not in what 
htld of work it is, whether in education, or 
medicine, or social progress It is like a 
prisoner who comes up against his piiaon- 
wall wiili every step he takes 

An Indian national Government— but not 
the abortion England la trying to force upon 
the country now— could solve all such social 
evils as Miss Mayo writes of in her boob 
An Indian dictator like Mustapha Remal of 
Turkey, or a dictating party like the Com- 
munist Party of Russia could, within tea 
years, wine oat child marriage and rainy 
other social evils in India. Not only could 
they make such practices crimes punishable 
by death for auy man or woman party to 
them, hut they could by introducing an 
immediate universal free and compulsory 


system of education, create a new mentality 
m which such evils could not exist They 
could by opening up fields of activity for 
every Indian, settle the religious conflicts 
which have their root3 iu poverty and the 
miserable hunt for jobs They coutd by 
opening India to every progressive thought, 
sweep away the ignorance upon which social 
evils thrive. Such a system requires brave 
men. but Iadia has those men It requires 
brave women, and India has them India's 
diseases are many and deep They cannot 
be dabbled with as they are being dabbled 
with today The only future worth living for, 
fighting for and dying for, is a free India 
—and I mean a really independent India, 
□ot the thing that Englishman and Indian 
boot lickers wish to call free” 

We to whom a freo India — social, econo- 
mic and political — is precious, we who bate 
with uuabatiog hatred t.e social horrors 
that are eating at India s life today, bate with 
a no less unabatiog hatred the economic and 
political slavery which harbours and per- 
petuates these horrors , we do not say 
that Indians should watt for freedom until 
they think of wiping out their social evils 
Up to this time the abolition of these social 
evils is chiefly an individual matter confined 
to educated men and women who should, in 
no way, be a party to any form of child- 
marriage purdah enforced widiwhood or 
untouchability Each educated Indian is 
duty hound to come to a dead halt m his 
own private life and refuse, it nutters not 
what the consequents, to be a party in 
any way to these conditions But ou a mass 
scale these things cannot be abolished until 
India is free ihey are problems with their 
roots in subjection —which produces in turn 
ignorance disease, and supersitition. To wipe 
out these things requires a new econo me 
and social o r der 
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before joining the founders of the N E School 
Poona , , , 

P G6 Column 1 Ugra AlaDgal was published 


first occasion when you have directed your attacks 
on that community With all respect for your old 
no less than for your pre eminence as a 


hfe-te K lounjatot I tambti ^ yoa .ha. yoa lag 

SXJfSrMl. ififtt SeXd“W 

— there are case3 of Mabomedans abducting 

Mahometan women where no question of conversion 
•nr j i. -n arises You also state that in case of Christians 

Widows at Bnndaban desinngthe conversion of Hindus cases of abduction 

,, , , , .. and rape etc are not usually heard of but in case of 

reference to a note imder the heading jiahomedans -wanting to concert Hindus such 
Widou.8 at Bnndaban published in the llodern „ ro m ,i*Q common I regie t that these 
Review for July 1927 On page 87 written by “ TZv S o! olar Sc on your 
one Hiss Ingrain I beg to request you on behalf Questum betray want ot c ear tninEicg on jw 

of the Braia Macdal Seha Sangha, Bnndaban to m the worid do not fiin>£ 5S 

hneS m r ° Ur W ‘ de5y a^ge(fmetricTr 3 pr^isioii' V causim? the same 1 kind 

; jirja <*» ^ oJs» u “U“ &>rL™ 

true culture to the widows in general particularly „ p,. n stian -u-t mav not 

PjiSJ 1 1,1 .t^ tn Thf ' ioi 0 w'doaTS “m,Sr™ca£ S rtc rc it map ha™ been perpetrated 

Bnndaban regu'arlv assemble in numbers at ^'surcharged WlUiVspmt of 

Badbe\ fiTivam l.m Rayar an H w lioie atmosphere is surcnaTgea >V 1 111 a spvm v 

thSnecessSies S ] s^Slfed by the kind hearted ^“nmt^corree t lC thaV V \Ee“ abduct 

proprietor of that Ashram but still some occasional S £?, P ,? ct h,r“wJ of °Smv^Minn M 
•net ons wo lid arise which were recently removed P“$ a , J ahdnet^n trTnnrelv 

bv tins SaruzKa anil thmnirh the heln nf least many of the ca«es ot aouucuon are purely 

generous hearted a G en^v ® of Bnndaten * ThSe sexual crimes committed by human brutes for 
widows come not *onlv from Bengal but from ^e.r gratification Sexual crimes in its grossest 
other different parts of India also far which forms have existed m ail countries and m all age* 

BSalS nt soS tS responsible The Vhe ^fliUle tSbVf'ffiedo 

to the Tml i IJat on to ttart fsimh JLuhomedans rather a Little too black t lease uo 

Ashrams throughout the whole country especially ° ot tb , th at ™™Jratr.rR B whoever 

at villages, by some hghly cultured Indian ladies J? ei, her the crime or ,ts 
triu maj; promote the caose of womanhood .and 

of unjust and unjustifiable attacks at the hands of 
publicists of 'be other community too numerous 
as they are If vou have statistics to show on the 
one hand that the number of Mahomedan culprits 
abducting Hindu women are really large then it 
can also bo proved on the other that a great deal 
of the modes and habits of life the treatment 
T , . , , accorded to Hindu widows obtaining m the lower 

n vour August issue while commenting on classes of Hindus generally of the mufassil easily 

ine subject of outrages on Women in Bengal you rouse the cupidity of men and no wonder ruffians 

nave asserted that this is a well organized affair who really belong to no community bide ihtir 
( ,*’ rams , an< l money behind it Such an time In fact these modes and habits of life eta 
assertion might well have t een ignored had it contribute largely to the creation of an atmosphere, 
come out from the pen of any other Editor of so to speak where abduction and outrage become 
v,?,p S i^, e » Wlt h less reputation easy and possible. You would say why even then 

rllil 00 ^! 132 33 ,l does from your powerful pen, there should be any abduction at all The only 
™*,n™ n „,.™* 30 £ ab y bo “ . 1 yo , a mu ? 1 “ ave reply is that you cannot mase a whole people 

positive proof for your assertion As a layman moral 

some Winw'wio t0 lose f *k D(i claimiDf J You often blame my community for their 

mmt affairs of the country I apathy towards this matter The charge is not 

sn U far 8 tothi rW, * Becga bas cot yet gone justified for they condemn it as much as you do 
will be so uttprW 8 JiS, J! n £ community thereof If they are not as much vociferous as the other 
brarasand °5 Ranu , 0 1,seJ * with community it is because they have reasons to 

womenrf J 1111 ,. 011tra 2 e of believe that many of the cases where a Mahome- 

unhl vou Uoless , aQ d dam man and a Hindu woman are involved, are not 

ready ^tor nlatinff Kiftfh^n 9 «JiiS!L, you may I®? 11 ! casc3 of abduction and outrage but only 

insupport m ?bereof B toe mibhco^at trumpeted as such by the not often well guided 

part of it is bound to a “S™ 1 *® 5 of the ,^ abhds ? r SamiUes which are 

aberration or slip of the tcd editonai now growing in the country lite so many fungi 

The rest ot your comment is a ihm TO ,i ^ Xly community have also reasons to believe that 
insinuation that M^homed^s 2ra the n,™ ?!!,! S» any f* 8 ® 8 ot a i Ie = od a tductwm might have result 
m this nasty bi^m^a.Ln htL ed in happy and peaceful conversions and mam 

ncss - m lact ’ 11113 13 not the ages but for the vicarious attentions of such Sabhas 


among the widows 

Outrages on Women in Bengal, and 
A Muslim Protest 
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or Sunit tr» or a K.w tail Hindu z aLts. ^ou a!so 
s*.e:a to re„rct tbit th’ M-iiou*Lia community 
are ni't ectbisatis. ov«.r the i i -itun of Asylums 
or ttfug**. It tear Ifllfu- 1 l it thi reo.oa w not 
far to h * k. No i laht rem uVr that the r n ed 
ta th i dircctir i « almost ail far tKycu well 
afford to take into tin. r fold any fa. I a or abiu ted 
worn u 

l haj» joa wvtl show ci» the courts s of p ib- 
i^hing it ta yoar journal at a reply to your 
cost meat. 

kour* trulj 
A IIa'.cc 


Editor’s Koto 

Mo hare read Mr Hv<u>s Utter rare- 
fuly Alt r reading it we do not feci that wo 
ought to alter or withlraw asms 1 ' watci « or 
word of our note on the sub c\.t in the kugust 
number 

b< rao of our reivoiw for thinking tl it tlrere are 
ors&niuti av wuh brains aal mon-re 'eHsnl tom 
for the aW j Una anl LtIoartta» of girlv ar* t U 
(mini in the first piragrajh of th® n t it^lf 
Air Ua>ino will ol*s'rvo that in th® n > » wo 1 > oot 
»»i«3 any jnrteular mmmunitj— If n l j or 
Mubammidaa, of b® ng the or„ inivcn In h t 
fir as our lo/orraiUon goes lath Holts anl 
Jim mans are uni heated in omn sat ns fr 
supplying victims of commercializ'd v Me 
suspect that or„iniz'J attends l> some II islims 
hive gone on for a d ff«.rent ulten r i iri*ne 
also, n „ inrtcaso in numbers U for prrxjfs f 

0 tr allegations we may at ooce say that »c are 
not in a pos tion to puilish tho na le of the 
or„an sera acd other particulars even if we -nild 
attain Hem from tho o who know Mr Hum* 
may remember that during last inis rioU 
at the conference hell at the British In I in 
\8sOcution Rooms, both Hindu and M isalman 

1 aders asserted and many new«pn>era also wroto 
tfiat there were 1 rains and money lehmd the 
nots. But wc do not remcntW that Mr 
Hume or any other person called upon tf mo 
leaders and newspum to jrovo their as ertions 
Tho e -»ho are inclined to regard our assertion as 
an cd tonal aberration or slip of the pen may 
t lease them->elves 

Mr Hauaesais that tho rest nl our comment 
“is a thin veiled wsitj n im tint JIahoinedans aro 
tl o main culpnts in t'-is nasty busmens Mo 
should lio sorry if what wo wrote were real Is a 
tttnfj veiled tn*mua(ion Let U3 t/iere'‘ore rciteit 
what wo have often written m I ral/aai and this 
Review In tho f-i3®a of outrage on women which 
aro pulluhed m tt * pap' ra amomr the often Wg 
tfiero aro many Hindus more Masai mans an 1 a 
small number of Lhm'nns In sorao cases 
Musalman and Hindu neon ndrels commit tho ofTeocca 
jointly and severally This has all along l»een onr 
general impression after realm# the dc«s of tho 
outrages from day to day in tho papers To check 
this impression, we count the number of cates 
against persons i-clonung to difTcrent communities 
in the lists published in tho bat jiLoi i week after 
week These lists are of rases whir It have occurred 
from the year H2J It S In not a ainalo list 
putlished up-to-dite have wo found tbo cases 
against Mnhammadans smaller in number than tho 
cases aaamst persons of any other community 


The*0 lists are prepared carefully an 1 honestly 
Mo da not know whether any l uman bong is or 
eaa bo as .ji partial and uaUussl as bod is. 
But tins wo know that the .ha ijil/vit Li3 
aotsonrhtto raininnao or exUnuito tho guilt of 
any of n Ur bo'.uj'w} of his bong a Hindu or to 
lua^nifj the emit of any often kr bocauao of bis 
b®iug a Mu»ilc an. That pajArhunot U\n 1 m 
c upon the Hindu community tlaa oa tho 
Muslim community If auy other i ij>®r which 
Air H«que <v n« dirs more careful anl honest and 
impartial in this matt r has taken tho troul lo 
to jretare and j lUish lists like thovj of tho 
•viothim he is at hU.rtj to biao h s coudusiocs 
thcrcupoo. 

ks lor our slowlj l ut certain li u iding into 
an tin hoi a conn unal I us it would U> fruitless 
to difind ouraclvts against su h a c'ur.c. In fa u 
wo are not xirnpctcnt to do so. Mo try to bo 
unfilled— tint is our call lann Mo lu\o Util 
doin» ]oumali»tn work for nc-irla foitj years. 
Dmng this j^nod we hivo been oa csionally 
told that wo are anti Urdu, anti Chris tun 
anti Muslim anti Hntuh and even anil Brahmo 
\ftcr cicry such wcas on wo have fc t 
that then was i wry rio-ssihhty if 111 re l<cm» 
some truth in tho accusation, ar 1 hale conce- 
rt n l> inten sihod tho proxsi of s IKxammation 
Tlat is the only j.ut ment we can mike Hut we 
jnnot honestly plead e ihcr uuiltj or not KUilti 
Mr Hail sa>* — Non do not undcrsUn) why 
there are a. 's of JIaho nedans aldueting JIaho* 
it ilan w men, where no i iCation of convcr. on 
arises Thu sent neo an I some of those which 
filliw haws been wntten piobully Iwcauss tho 
writer has not reidoir coto can filly that is 
also the n won why ho has Mil It is not imlo 
correct that Mihomcdans al i let Hindu women 
ollen l y wiy oi cxmvcT>iom \t least many ol 
the cacHof iMu t ion are i inU Riiuil crimes 
« mmittcil by human l rules (or their i»ritifieation 
Now it u not our a^sertioo lint Hindu women 
are al ducted by Mnlsmmidaus for conurtlon 
Mhut we wrote is No one lias Incd to llnd out 
excises for or to cxplau *wav tho otRncos 
acamst women committed by Hindu ind Christian 
I rutcfl In tlio ca.no of Musalman ru Ilia ns accused 
of such crimes, if lux* Urn tomduie* averted Ij 
tone corrtlt Zionist* of (hnr* th it the women rm 
away from ) omo of tteir own accord acd co i- 
irrsu/n to Islam to* aUo btrn sonutii io< pica Id 
a* tie rnotne It ih tins IstUr statement of somo 
Muslims which wo discussed in our note There 
may bo a lew cases ot elopement, or of maim; 
away from homo for embracing fsfara but tho 
esidenro and conviction in tho cast majority of 
tavs show that they are cases of brutal outrage. 

Jlr Ha iua wants statistics bo far as wo 
aro aware, no statistics hivo been compiled 
except those to Lo found in the battjtlai i and 
wo have alrcaly sai 1 what they show 

Mr Hvjuea reference to Hindu modes and 
liv its of lifo and tho II ndu treatment of 
widows, c(c„ confirms our olscrvatiou in tho 
August number thit Jl isa mans try to 
cxtcnualo or llnd explanations for ( trages a nn t 
women eommitied by Muslims Mo have never 
spired tho Hindu community for whatever 
inhuman treatment of women it i a guilty of nnr 
hue we ever , adduce 1 excuses for some of 
a our cxjn nen a 
single Muslim 
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journalist, writer or speaker who has been as 
severe a cntic of his community m the matter 
of outrages on women as we and many other 
non Muslim and Hindu journalists and speakers 
have been severely critical of the Hindu 
community m this matter I! we aro mistaken 
we are sorry for the mistake. Of course we 
do not either think or say that the whole 
Muslim community is to blame but its leaders 
journalists and speakers have not in our 
oj inion done their duty in the matter 

Mr Haque is at liberty to say a3 he has 
said 5 ou cannot make a whole people moral 
Hut all communities should aim at making all 
their members moral and make adequate 
efforts to Rain that object. It is only in that 
a ay tha‘ a high moral level can be attained 
M e are not satisfied that any Indian community 
large or small is as moral as it ought to be. 

We will not discuss Mr Haque’s view s on 
Sabhas and Samitis because m our opinion 
though all of them are not entirely unpreju 
diced Mr Haque is a biassedlcntic At least some 


n s protection societies work m an unsecta 
nan spirit 

As regai ds his remarks on asylums or 
refuges they are due to his not understanding 
what we meant when we wrote There ar® 
non Muhammadan organisations for rescuing 
otherwise helping women who have been 
victimised. We shall be really glad to know 
that there are such Muhammadan organisationsalso 
By such organisations we did not mean those which 
maintain asylums or refuges we meant societies tor 
finding ont rescuing and making over to their 
relatives and guardians women who have need 
abducted etc. and for helping them to prosecute 
and bring to book those who have committed 
the crimes Me know the jVart Ihksha Sarnu* 
of Calcutta of which Mr Krishna Kumar Mitni 
is the secretary has he'ped many Hindu and 
some outraged Muslim women in this way 
No Muslim organisation to our knowledge* 
exists for this purpose What is the 
reason? It cannot be because Muslims 

condemn it (abduction etc.) as much as yon 
(that is to say we) do, ’ or because the Muslim 
community s need in this direction is almost ml 


DRAVIDIAN CIVILISATION 

Bi R. D BANERJI 


I Inttodlction 

S INCE the discovery of the remnants of a 
civilization of the copper ago in India, 
two serious problems have presented 
themselves to scholars (1 to what culture 
group does this civilisation belong and 
what are its special characteristics , and (2) 
what is Dravidian civilisation and what aro 
its affinities ? 

There is a ‘Negroid’ strain among the 
Dravidians and that on the whole they still 
belong to a “very indeterminate group of 
varieties which range from tho Dravidian 
and other ‘dark white’ stocks to the ‘poor- 
whites’ of tho ^ar East and the Medi- 
terranean-* 

Though tho racial grouping of the Dravi 
diacs is still indeterminate, sufficient data 
have been discovered to indicate in very 
l road outlines their cultural affinities The 
culture of tho Dravidian people, in tho 
*outhun provinces of India, is divided into 


^ I* Mires in the Cambridge Ancient 
Sltiinu lot / Hop i n 


two distinct parts or complexes , the Pre- 
Aryan or the original Dravidian civilization 
and culture is widely different from the 
Post-Aryan or the so called Hindu culture 
of the Southern and Central provinces of 
the Indian Peninsula. 

The Indian Dravidian is denoted princi- 
pally by his speech and tho Dravidian 
languages in India are divided into three 
broad geographical groups —(1) the Southern, 
consisting of Tamil, hanarese and Malnyalam, 
(2) the North Central, consisting of Tclugu, 
Gondi and minor groujis and (3) tho North- 
Western, consisting of Braliui The areas m 
which tho first two groups aro spoken are 
contiguous or adjoining but the third and 
tho last group is spoken in Baluchistan 
only and that by a very small community 
Ethnically tho Brahms, tho ruling race or 
clan of Baluchistan, aro quite different from 
tho various people who speak Dravidian 
languages and dialect-, m central and 
southern India. There aro pcoplo of many 
different races among tbo latter Beginning 
with tho Oraon in tho South-M estern corner 
of Bengal and ending with tho Tamil- 
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speaking population of North Ceylon the 
Xiravtchan languages aTe spoken over a very 



wide area. In order to trace the affinities 
of the ancient or original civilisation of the 
Dravidians, we shall have to begin with the 
remains discovered in Southern and Central 
India where Dravidian languages and dia 
lects are spoken even now 

The remains m the country to the south 
of the Chilla lake along the Eastern Coast 
of the Peninsula and to the south of the 
Shi&a sad tba hnsbas along tbs ireslera 
coast contain monuments of a kind al 
together new to other parts of India, such 
as the Ganges and the Indus valleys or the 
northern part of the watershed of the 
Narmada. These are tombs and cemeteries, 
family vaults of princes or of great citi-s. 
These tombs and vault* belong to many 
different varieties and the first classification 
possible among them is according to their 
contents — 

I Tombs or coffins containing the entire 
body 

II Receptacles containing a single bone 


or a collection of bones of one individual, 
bleached but uncalcixitd 

III Receptacles containing ashes or 
calcined bones. These three classes may 
again be divided into two general classes — 

I Pre cremation burials and 
IL Post cremation burials 
Jbe methods of the disposal of the dead 
employed m districts of Ind a where 
Dravidian languages are exclusively or 
partly spoken provide us with Efficient 
materials for the analysis of the culture of 
the Ancient Dravidians In South India 
such tomb*; vaults and cemeteries belong 
exclusively to the age of Iron Iron imple- 
ments weapons and other objects are to be 
found id large numbers in the tombs vaults 
coffins and urns But this Iron age is not 
far distant from tbe end of the Copper Age 
as aloDg with Iron implements are to be found 



Banal Drn w th po ated end ou r ns stand 
from Pallavaram Chroglepetb D at 


beautiful vase*, pots and other objects made 
of Bronze North of the Narmada exactly 
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similar burials 3re found associated with, 
objects and implements of Copper and stona 
In Northern and North central India such 
burials are to be found m two different 
areas — 1) Sindh and Baluchistan and \2) 
Cbhota Nagpur 

Sindh and Baluchistan have come to be 
recognised as areas containing Dravidian 
burials only recently and similar burials also 
appear to hare been discorered in south 
western Punjab While Baluchistan was 
lecogmsed as a Dravidian language area long 
ago and the first discoveries of burials of 
the south Indian types were made more 


Indo Aryan dialect in India are considered 
to be such necessary adjancts of the Sindhi 
language that they have been retained in 
the recently created Sindhi Perso Arabic 
alphabet used by the Amilsand the Musalman 
inhabitants of Sindh The only possible 
explanation foi their occurrence or existence 
is their use in an area where once Dravidian 
languages or dialects were exclusively u&ed 
Similar characteristic?, are to be observed in 
other parts of India e. g the southern 
Maraiha country and Onssa whence 
Dravidian languages and dialects nave been 
forced out by Vernaculars of Indo Aryan 



Tripod hunal urn from Bemmbair 
Chmclcput Dist. 


than half a century ago Sindh has come to 
bo recogn^ed as such only doling the 
nst few years Sindhi the language of 
oiodn is an Indo Aryan dialect but it 
contains a number of additional consonants 
in it3 al pi abet just as tbo south and central 
Indian groups of Dravidian languages do, 
r ff U cir additional lingnals This peculiar 
Kamo of the modem Sindhi alphabet is 
, ? ccl ^ cn h The additional consonants 
men aro not icnuired in writing any otbei 


origin in recent tunes 

The first recorded burial of the new or 
Dravidian type was discovered in bindh by 
Mr H Cousens of the Indian Archaeological 
department at Bhambro jo thul or the ruins 
of Brabmanabad in 1903 4 and 1908 9 but 
at that tuna it could not be recognised as 
bunal of a new type Similar discoveries 
were also made by Pandit Dayaram Sahui of 
the same department at Harappa in the 
3Iontgomery District of the Punjab m 
1920 21 

In North Western India the first record 
of such burials are to be found in Dalton’s 
account of the Mundas * Since then more 
complete accounts have been published by 
Mr Sarat Chandra Roy of Ranchi Mr Roy S 
account is m many cases based ou hearsay 
evidence, bnt is on the whole reliable as 
affording mstantes of the South Indian type 
of burials in Northern India where some 
dialect of the Dravidian groups of language 
is still used f 

The burials of the new or the non Aryan 
type in southern India are geucrally ascribed 
by the local people to the heroes of the 
Mahabharata and tombs mounds or stone 
circles aio called Panda lulls, or the temples 
of the Pandavas. The general tendency 
throughout India is to ascribe all monuments 
of unknown origin to the Pandavas Asoka 
pillars are called sticks of Bhimsen ’ , forts 
of unknown origin aro called “fort of Bbim ' 
in Central India. So the tradition of the 
locality is not a snre index of the origin of 
any ancient monument at any time except 
in exceptional cases The general trend of 
races of Indo European speech was to dispose 
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of their dead by cremation In India the 
general practice of people who follow 
Hinduism is to born the deadbodtes com 
pletely yr with the nearest approach to 
completion Burial is practised by a limited 
das* who cannot be regarded as though they 
are house holders orthodox Hindu Who 
then were the people who practised burials 
in tombs, coffins cuts, urns ptc. in the south 
of the Peninsula ? Were they phys cally 
different from the people who now inhabit the 
same districts? 

A number o* skeletons m a comparatively 
perfect state of preservation enables us to 
answer firmly that m physical characteristics 
the people of Southern India who did not 
cremate their dead were ihe same as the 
present day inhabitants of the same country 
It is certain that the people who speak 
Dravnftan languages and dialects at fire 
present day are not homogeneous It was 
apparent also to the earlier writers and 
observers that the Dra vidian languages are 
spoken by people of diverse aces including 
some of the aborigines A line drawn 
parallel to the course of the river Krishna 
from its source near Satara to its mouth with 
a northward extension at its eastern extremity 
would correspond to the northern boundary 
line of the area in which Dravidian languages 
are exclusively spokeD In the east Dravidian 
languages and dialects such as Gendi Oraoo 
are spoken by the peoples of aboriginal 
extraction in the Central Provinces and 
Chhota Kagpur respectively Further south 
pure Dravidian languages e g Tamil and 
Kaoarese are spoken by a number of people 
who are evidently of aboriginal descent 
The Ira as of the Kilgiris speak a mixture 
of Tamil and soiub other unknown language 
the Kurombaus speak Tamil but their 
Hinduized brethren the Kurubas use Kanarese. 
lu the north the Yanadis of the island of 
Snharikot in the Kellore District speak 
Telugu but all of them along with the 
Pamyans, and the Kadirs belong to a very 
dark flat nosed people who are ethnically 
related to the \ eddahs of Ceylon the Toalas 
of Celebes the Batia of Sumatra and possibly 
the Australians. * The languages spoken by 
these people are impure Tamil Te ugu and 
Kanarese and they contain an element of one 
or more unknown languages which were 
very probably their mother tongue. In fact 


* F Thurston — Tin Madras Frccuiency Pa 
124 S. 


the force and the extent of Dravidian culture 
was such as to compel the aboriginals within 
its zone of mtlnence to adopt not only the 
language of tne conquerors bat also some of 
their manners customs and institutions 

The existence of these aboriginal people 
in the provinces where Dravidiaa languages 
and dialects are still spoken tend to prove 
that one particular people brought the 
Dravidian language with them when they 
came and settled iu India We do not know 
whence they came or what part of India 
was colonised by theJ first of all We 
know only this much that Dravidian 
languages and dialects aie exclusivelj spoken 
in the extreme south of the peninsula and 
m certain contiguous areas to the north of 
the lower course of the river Krishna 



extending as far north east as the Hajmabal 
bills of eastern B har la the far north 
Wtist in the secluded barren valleys of 
BaluchistaD a Dravidian dialect is still 
spoken by the Brahuis a people of Turko 
Iranian origin 

At the same tune it has to he admitfed 
that the languages of the basins of the Indus 
and the Ganges also belonged to the 
Di-avidian group before their displacement by 
Indo Euiopean languages. The pre ence of 
the lingnals in the Indo Aryan alphabet and 
» number of words of undoubted Dravidian 
origin m these languages also prove conclu 
sively that the Aryans came into close con 
tACt with people of Dravidian speech as soon 
as they arrived in Afghanistan and the western 
? u ° ,a . b Though the Dravidian languages and 
dialects do not stretch in an unbroken line 
from the Punjab and Baluchistan to the 
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extreme sonth at the present day thcro ire 
reasons to belde that at one tuna they pre 
vailed over the iholo of tho «ub continent, 
both iu the north and tho south 

There iro two different theories about 
the Dmidian invasion or migration into 
Indix One class of writers believe that tho 
Dravnlnna migrated from India into Babylonia 
through Af^l anistan and Uoluchistan The 
similarity of Dnvidian and Sumerian ethnic 
types ms recognised by H It Hall long 
before tho discoi cries at Mohcn jo daro and 
Harappa Ho is of opmioo that it is by no 
meins improbable that tho Sumerians were 
an Indian race which passed certainly by 
land perhaps also by sea through Persia to 
tho valley ot the two Rivers * The second 



theory is just the converse of this there is 
therefore noth ng in the existing racial con 
dit on and equally noth ng in tho existing 
physical conditions to prevent us from 
believing that the survival of a Dravidiao 
language in Baluchistan must indicate that 
the Dravidians came into India through 
Baluchistan in prehistoric times f The 
recent discoveries m Sindh and Baluchistan 
prove that the cultural affinities of the 
Dravidians extend m an unbroken line from 


' Jnaeni History of the hear East olh fd 
p P 27j~f 

tfl2S?£ll 1 ” “* Ca ”“ r **' ! Bulcry 


tho Tiunov clly District iu tho extreme south 
of the Indian Peninsula, through Sindh and 
Baluchistan tho island of Bahrein in tho 
Persian gulf South Persia, Mesopotamia into 
Ciete inti some of tho islands of tho Eastern 
Mediterranean 


II l)i!UIDU> Bumu ClSTOMS 01 
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Tho country which is now known as 
Dravida i e. in which Tamil dialect is 
only a small part of tho area in which 
languages and dialects of Dravidian origin 
aro spoken Lot us take tho burial customs 
of tho province which is still understood to 
bo Dravidnn becauso m that part of tho 
Madras presidency wo hnd certain methods 
of disposal of tho dead which are widely 
different from thoso of tho Indo- \ryans. 

Cremation oc tho burning of the dead 
body is vory ancient custom which has 
prevailed in different parts of the world and 
among different races of people of tho world 
at different times. Vt times and places it 
has given place to comploto or partial 
internment white vn other parts el the world 
it has replaced internment altogether Tho 
general tendency of tho peoples of Semitic 
and Hamitic origin o g the Egyptians was 
to bury their dead After the adoption of 
Christianity essentially a religion of Semitic 
origin internment was generally adopted by 
all people of no v faith irrespective of their 
origin Cremation was an old custom in 
Europe. Most of tho people who spoke Indo 
Germanic languages practised entire or 
paitial cremation 

The Indo Aryans generally practised com 
plete cremation Prof J L JTyres says 
Something must however be allowed here 
for the dispers'd of tho Tripolje people west 
wards over the middle basin of the Danube 
and for the prevalence of cremation among 
the Aryan speaking invaders of India and 
therefore probably among the other folk also 
on the northern grassland * Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda has recently collected 
the Yedic and literary evidence about Indo 
Aryan methods of the disposal of the dead 
m a monograph entitled the Indus valley 
in the Yedic period f This evidence goes 
on to show that full or partial cremation 
was the form enjoined for the disposal of 
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the deadbody and there was the custom of 
collection the bone3 of the dead and burying 
them ia a monad sometime after the cremation 
Let us take it for granted therefore that 
cremation part *1 or full is a puce Iado 
Aryan custom and all internments which 
show even traces of calcination of the 
bones or ashes must bo regarded as belong 
mg to the post ere nation period and therefore 
anterior to the Aryan invasion of occupation 
of India 

In the districts of the Madras Presidency 
where tue Tamil langaage and its dialects 
are exclusively spoken na fiad 3 method of 
disposal of tho Dead which 
is foreign to the forms 
prescribed in the Iado Aryan 
textbooks Tnese burials fall 
into three separate classes — 

I Complete internment 
in — 

(a) stone chambers (c t ) 

(b) terra cotta codins 
cheats (Ltrnafces) 

fcl or m large funeral jars 
If Incomplete burials or 
internment of some bones 
only without cremation in — 

<a> pynform receptacles 
tb) pointed end urns aod 

(c) flat or round bottomed 
ve» els. 

These burials are not to bo found in 
isolated case* only but in great cemeter os 
and collections indicating without doubt that 
this was the generally adopted method of 
disposal of the dead of the ancient inhabitants 
of this part of the country Skull* d scover 
ed in a comparatively perf-ct state of pre 
servation enable anthropologists to state that 
these people, whose methods of disposing t! eir 
dcadbodies are so different from tho present day 
custom were really the same people a3 the 
ancestors o! the people who speak "Dravidiau 
languages at present not the untouch 
ables or the real aboriginals such as the 
Kadvr the Pamyao the I nil a or the Kurum 
ban but of the great higher castes, not 
excluding the Brahmana* 

The generally accepted notion m Furopean 
countries about the origin of Megalithic 
monuments is that they are Neolithic, but the 

* The languas s or d alects spoken b> abon 
K oal tnbes of Madras are a ffrofesQ >e caricature 
of pure Dravidian toueues— F J It ernrds 
Monograph on so is D rand tan affniUes ond their 
sequel, p 19 
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case j* quite different ia Indio, at least iu 
Southern India In many cases the Megali 
thic tombs or intern moots in the centre of 
stone circles have yielded well preserved 
implements of iron Along with this fact we 
must consider the total absence of Copper 
implements in southern India While in tho 
North i e to the north of the Narmada and 
the Vindhyas approximately the Chalcolitlnc 
culture slowly emerges out of tho sub 
neolithic phase in the south the Neolithic 
culture suddenly makes way for the early 
Iron age Tms can be unlerstood from a 
close study of the pro cremation burials of 



Four footed bunal Urn from unknown place in Coorg 

the Tamil country proper with its natural 
extensions in the western edge of the Indian 
Peninsula and the lower portion of the 
Telugu speaking country L“t us begin with 
the latitude of Madras ia the north Dirge 
prehistoric cemeteries ire known to exist 
in the District of Chingleput or Changalpeth 
and several of them hue been excavated in 
this century while dolmens are knowa to 
exist near the Bay of B“ngal on the Red Hills 
near Madras. 

la the Utuaglepa't district systenatic ex 
ploration of the pre historic necropolitan 
areas began late m the last century though 
they were well known to people who take 
any interest in them from the days of 
FergussoD Tho earliest record of explora 
tion in the Chingleput district is to be found 
in a detailed report by Mr A Rea The site 
selected was a hill near the village of 
Tnsulur close to the Cantonment of Pallava 
ram almost in tho suburb* of Madras R ea 
discovered a number of Jar burials at fhts 
site. These jars were large and pointed at 
one end and therefore incapable of stable 
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equilibrium Rea found that the o funeral 
]irs were covered with 1 lid whoso form 
was almost exactly a ret Iicato of tho tomb 
itself only of a 'Itghtlj greater diameter so 
tint it may bo eisily placed over ind en 
do o tl\o tvwvh proper ’ Ues touad same 
bones in a very decayed condition in ono 
of tl esc jar's but notes that thoy wero un- 
calcined Tho other important discovery 
on th occasion was that of ono or moro 
laigo oblong terracotta sarcophagi on 
u murous leg ono at least of which was 
n ved with great caro to tho Madras 
Museum In 18SS prehistoric terminology 
as yet iwddwwtw. Tho IwwtrA jars wero 
called pyriform tombs and tho terracotta 



Bath tub-shaped saru>plnt,u-> from GajjalaVonda 
it was i laced on a collection of rim, stands 
coffins earthenware tombs Tho prototypes of 
such necropolitan furniture discovered m 
other countries of Asia have been aptly 
termed funeral jars to distinguish them 
from smaller jars which aro called urns and 
Larnakes A number of small earthenware 
vessels were found in both classe« Tho 
excavator observes The remains at Pallavo 
ram are evidently those of a burying people 
and not of those who first cremate and 
afterwards collect and place the burnt bones 
in the ground 

\uraerons pro histone remains were 
observed at the foot of a low range of hills 
in the southern part of the Cbingleput 
district close to the ullage of Perurabair 
'Shore are stone circles the diameters of which 
vary from S to 50 In this necropolis the 
deposits are to be fouud at depths varying 
from 2 to < and consist of Larnakes of all 
shapes and sizes They are 2 to 7 m 
length and generally resemble the Larnakes 


found at Fallai aram , tho only difference 
bun„ that hero almost all of the 1 aroakes 
aro provided with three instead of two rows 
of legs Ono 1 aroax only was found with- 
out any feet, a fact which ought to haio 
aroused more attention even at that time 
Iho excavators description is extremely 
short, ilmost verging on incompleteness 
Mong with Larnakes some burial jars were 
also discovered but they wero fower in 
number Tho number ot Cromlechs and 
dolmens examined is uot clearly stated 
and except m a few exceptional cases tho 
reader is left to his imagination about tho 
contents of Uvn Larwakts * In eight crom 
lechs situated near Iho villago of l’erumbair. 
Mr Rea found potsherds stono and iron 
implements and wea| ons bones and shell 
ornaments. Mo do not know whether tho 
bones appeared to bo bit ached or calcined 
In cromlech No 7 at tl is placo Mr Ilea 
found a number of small jus and vases m 
tho up! or layer and a complete skeleton 
below vt. rbo jaTS and vasc3 aro important 
Some of them were oval m shape with three 
or four legs others wero round like modern 
Iudian pitchers while others wero wido but 
shallow dishes Tho position ot tho skeleton 
is more interesting The legs were doubled 
up and drawn in front of tho chest while 
tho bonds were crossed over Iho legs Plainly 
tho corpse must 1 avo been trussed up in 
tins position before npoi mortis bad set 
m Insido cromlech No 14 at Kadamalai 
puttur near Perumbair a burial jar was 
found with a curiously shaped vase It is 
elongated id shape tapering upwards with 
a narrow mouth at tlio top But arouud tho 
narrow mouth are grouped four smaller 
mouths or openings Tho Larnakes of 
Perumbair are for tho most part small indi 
catiug that the dead were reduced in size by 
being doubled up 

Numerous cromlechs and dolmens wero 
discovered in the North and south Arcot 
districts But systematic exploration for 
prehistoric antiquities does not appear to 
Lave been undertaken m these areas before 
1916 The most interesting account of such 
discoveries is from tho pen of the late Mr 
M J Walhouse of the Madras Civil Service. 
Referring to tho discovery of certain 
Larnakes by Mr J H G rstm near tho 
villages of Ivollur and Dovanur in the South 
Arcot district he roada a numb er of extr eme 

* Annual -Report of 0 1 Arcltatological buntj 
of India 1J08 09 Pt II pp 92 99 
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ly interesting and valuable observations in 
August 1876 Mr Garstin had found a 
number of polypede Larnakes in the Sooth 
Arcot district* in one at least of which he 



Two terracotta Larnakes covered with a 
single stone, Gajjalakonda Earnul Dist 

found a number of iron implements and 
weapons and some bones Mr W alhon.se 
gave a number of interesting parallels aiid 
referred to the discovery of a similar Larnax 
at Panduvaram Dewal in the North Arcot 
District id 1852 by a certain Captain hewbold 
la Januaty 1916 Mr F J Richards 
ics (Retd) excavated three stone cists at 
Odogattur in the North Arcot District in 
which he found large and small pottery 
iron weapons and implements and fragments 
of human bones Among the pottery were 
a number of tripod and fourlegged urns i 
Further south, in the maritime districts 
of Madura and Tmnevelly, pre historic 
nccropohtan remains were discovered 
in large numbers In 1888 Rea described 
a banal jar at Dadampatti in the 
Madura district coicrcd ruth a large stone 
which contained bones and miniature ne- 
cropohtan pottery and referred to a similar 
discovery by a certain Mr Turner at Paravai 
in the same district There is a large pre- 
historic cemetery at Paravai, which was partly 
excavated by Rea He found that the ceme- 
tery was full of jar burials Iu one jar, at 
least he found a skull and a large quantity 
of human bones m another, along with 
miniature or small pottery At Anapanadi ou 
the outskirts of Madura, there is another of 


* Indian Antiquary Vol V Pp 150-60 

t Joum Bov, Anthrop Institute, VoL LIV, 
1021, pp lo7 6o. 


these large cemeteries In one large jar Rea 
found a human skull and the complete 
outline of the skeleton * 

The most important discovery at this 
place was the finding a skull and n number 
of bones in a semi globular vessel The 
discoveries in the Tmnevelly district arc the 
richest In 1870 Bishop R. Caldwell wrote 
od interesting account of certain discoveries 
made by hmi at Kiyal or Kail at the month 
of the Tamraparm river m the Athenaeum for 
the 12th August On the outskirts of Kayal m 
tho bed of an oldtank Dr Caldwell discovered a 
monster burial jar, eleven feet in circumference 
which contained the bones of a man with 
a perfect skull f Writing to the Indian Anti- 
quary m 1877 Dr Caldwell records the 
discovery at Ilanji near Kartalum of a skull 
and the outline of a complete ekeleten inside 
one of these monster jars § 



The complete skeleton from the Jar at 
Perumbair Chiogleput Dist 

Epoch making discaveries were made by 
Mr A Rea in the excavation of the 
vast pre historic cemetery at Adittanallur 
in the Tmnevelly district clo'e to the 
month of the Tamraparm nver In 
some of these mounds regular pits were 
excavated in beds of loose quartz m rows and 
very large f uneral jars were placed in 
them ‘The objects yielded by these burial 
sites, are finely made pottery of various 
kinds in great number , many iron implements 
and weapons , vessels and personal ornaments 
m bronze , a few gold ornaments , a few 
stone beads , bones , and some household 


63*64**™ AS S ° C iien ° al Vo1 VII pt I pp 
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stono implements used for grindiug curry or 
uidalwood 1 rices of cloth and wood presorr 
<-d bj rust or oxtdition id contact with 
met us are found * 

ibc i ro htstono ccmctcrj it Vdittaoallur 
consisted entirely of jar burials. \U of these 
J rs are poii ted at tho bottom and therefore 
incapable of stable e imltbnum Some onl> 
f t! o jar contained complete skeletons, 
i in rail) onlj a selection of tho bonce of a 
skeleton were interred I ho position s of tho 
ones in cases of complete inhumation showed 
u it tho body had been set msido in a 
luattmg or sitting positiou nono of tt o 
bones wero calcined f 
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An oblong sarcophagus from I cnimbair 
Chingleput Dist 

The examination of theso cemeteries in tl o 
linnevelly district prove that — 

\ thoy belong to tho Iron ago 
II that tl o uso of Copper for tho roanu 
lacturo of weapons bad becomo obsolcto 
IIL that they wero not the burial places 
°ff. Dy P i im A tlV0 or aboriginal tribes but 
contained the mortal remains of a highly 

i d slmcSpiv lU f ed , people ' ho Possessed 
d shnctively developed artistic instinct 
iv until cy contained tho graves of all 
classes of people from tho higl est nobles 
w o used golden diadems to tho poor 
commoner and p 

„„ Y * ba * the people who used such burial 
nofna-fc Wer ? ado! >chocephalic race but were 
not posses ed of platyrrhine noses 

in tl ? S * aro t by f 5° mcans uncommon 

m n e inland districts of Salem and Coimba 

Pl*lI A 190'> l 3 I{ f 0 iif^ t,e Arcl ae °logicaI Siney 
1 Ibtd p 110 


tore In lf»7G tho Ror Maurico Pluliij* 
wrote an account in which ho referred to 
Cromlechs which contained small urns, iron 
implements and small pieces of bones 
cairns in which were Lund largo jars con 
taming iron imj le meats and orniments and 
small terra catta pots with largo human bones 
but tho position of tho bones indicated that 
tl o complete body of tho deceased was 
inferred fho three legged jars wero all 
well known in this district to Walhouso even 
in lS7o 

On tho western coast of tho Peninsula 
stono cists and burial jars aro ejually well 
knovn ilislmp Caldwell referred to tho 
exigence of hugo jar burials in tho Malabar 
coast from tho southern extremity of Travancoro 
to tho northernmost limit of tho Malabar 
district. \s early as ISO Dr J Oldham then 
1 resident of tho \siatic Society of Bengal 
compared tho stono cis'a of Malabar with tho 
??-7 l \. an ' d doI mens 0 f Coorg and Mysore In 
18«0 Mr Walhouso referred to somo dolmens 
called Topckals, at Chatapararobal on tbo 

i imJv 8 , cvcn milcs from Calicut. 

In 1 >10 Mr Jita described somo pro-historic 
remains at Aaniyamj undj near Mangalam 
railway station in the Comibatoro district. 
Hero tl o burials wero placed at tho cenlro 
of stono circles and consisted of tho jar type. 
Iu 1911 Mr A II Longhursf Mr Reas 
successor visited a rock cut tomb in tho 
samo district in winch were found a number 
of smaller urns of two types -(tho flat 
bottomed [b) and the typo with four leg 
so common all over Southern India. Thoy 
contained red earth ashes and rainuto frag 
meats of bones 

Wo Imvodow oiUusteil tho Tamil sprat 
ing districts Wo shall now sco that such 
burial customs were not confined to tho 
Tamil speaking districts but extended north 
wards oil both sides into tho Telu K u spcakias 
districts in tho centre of tho Pemnshla and 
the eastcin coast as well as tho Cannreso 
districts of Mysore aod 0oor B Tho earliest 
knov n discoveries m the Telugu sneaking 
uiMT?? in F n° A fi db t ra c ® u utry wero recorded 
Anl 8 ' ‘ a r 0 4 i, first voIumo of tbs lud an 
Ant quary In tho remains in the Pain ad 

Mr^Boswe!] 6 1 ft ° hat 1 near Ku runpud. 

, 1 a11 earlier writers of tho 

typo of Fergnssoo , aid more atteotmn to 
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Telugu speaking country belongs two contera 
porary scholars Messrs A H I onghnrst and 
Ghnlara Aazdam Mr Longhurst s account 
of the excavations at Gajjalakonda shows 
that abont two miles from the Railway 
Station there is large prehistoric cemetery 
in an open plain Originally most of the 
tombs in this cemetery were enclosed within 
stone circles and in the centre there wero 
stone cists covered with cairns of boulders 
The cists were rectangular chambers of 
rudely dressed slabs One of the large 
tombs opened by Mr Longhurst at this 
place contained two layers of burials la 
the lower layer were four different tombs 
the contents of which were crushed by the 
superincumbent weight Only fragments of 
bone and pottery Here found In the upper 
layer there were six different tombs with 
dressed stone partitions between each con 
taming bones and pottery No skulls or 
pelvis bones and jeweller} beads or iron 
weapons and implements were found The 
age of these tombs can be determined from 
tl e dressing of the slabs for which iron 
tools mnst have been used Ihe excavator 
ob erves that None of the bones appeared 
calcined but rather that they had been 
dried and bleached in the sun before being 
put into the tomb * 

Another tomb opened at tbo same place 
was more interesting The excavator found 
a bath tub shaped Larnax containing large 
human bones There was no cover to the 
Larnax and it had no legs as are to be found in 
the majority of the Larnakes from Perumbair 
and otner places It was supported on ring 
shaped stands which were quite separate 
Under a small cairn Mr Longhurst found 
two polypede teira cotta sarcophagi with lids 
coiercl together by a large slab of stone 
"Mr Longhurst observes about these burials 
at Gajjalakonda that The nature of the 
pottery and the construction of the tombs 
show that they were a highly civilised race 
of people and no mere wandering jungle 
tribo. 

Mr Gbulam \azdanis discoveries were 
made at Maula Ah and Raigir in the 
Ralgonda district At Raigir ho opened a 
stono cist which contained three skulls 
placed on sides of a large potter} jar i 


In 18o3 Meadows Taylor also found complete 
skeletons or internment of selections of 
bones with ashes along with pottery m 
tombs in the Shorapur district of the Nizam s 
dominions * In 1877 Mr William Ixtng 
described certain cist buna’s la the northern 
part of tho Nizams dominions lu 
Mysore and Coorg the search for pre- 
historic antiquities specially necropolitau 
remains have never been thorough Ci e t 
graves exist at konur and Aihole in the 
Badami Taluka of the Bijapur District! 
A stone cist, containing bones and pottery 
was found at Gokak near tho well known 
falls m the Belgaum district In 1875 
Captam R Cole found cists at Margal near 
Bovvrmgpet which contained fragments of 
bones and irou objects § In the same year 
Captain J S t Mackenzie found a stone arro v 



Collection of Necropolitan pottery and other 
furniture found above the skeleton in 
No at Perumbar 

or spear head lion implements and weapons 
bones and a brittle substance like charcoal 
at Fraserpet on tho Raven The most 
important discoveries were made by Colonel 
B R Branhll in the Savandnrg cemetery 22 
tui'ivb -wkA vA to -were tound 

charred bones in one with a piece of Hat 
copper jars near the pavement slab of one 
cist with minute pieces of charcoal husks 
of gram and small pieces of bones m a 
second and in another a complete skeleton 
Plain indications of a human skeleton 
having been buried lying on Us right side 
aloDg the south side of the chamber with 


* 1 inual r port of tie Ircf aeoloo cil Depart 

rnent Soul! am Circle, Ma Iras 1014 15 p 40 

t Journal of the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Society 1917 p 06 


OS 
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the head to tbe east, and looking towards 
the north The fignre must have been m a 
bent posture * 

Bran fill also described certain Larnakes 
discovered in cists at Aneguttahalle near 
♦i if 1 r ° D o w 6 J * a(Jr as— Bangalore section of 
j , *■ s railway, precisely of the same 
kind discovered m Chmgleput Arcot, Karnul 
and other districts of the Tamil country 
io the west of Mysore pre historic 
cemeteries are to be found m Coorg Those 
on the Munbetta hill are of a different type 
Here the roofs of the cists are arched being 
constructed of two or more slabs lesling 
j 0,her 10 these cists were 
dicovered funerary urns with three or four 
legs and a number of vumatute potion 1 

, ' nd remains mere discmcrej 
a other places „f Coorg a[|(t some o( , 

funer ary urns still exist unopened m the 


Indian Museum at Calcutta Nothing is known 
about their find spot§ 

To summarize , Southern India, i e the 
country to the south of the Vindhyas and 
the river Narmada shows the wide spread 
existence of a Non Iryan bQrial custom m 
which the body was not burnt even partly, 
the body was buried either in full in stone cists 
Only in one or two very rare instances do 
we hear of stone implements such as Hint 
scrapers or knives or arrow heads bemg 
found in these tombs but in no case copper 
or bronze weapons have been discovered 
Copper or bronze is used m certain cases 
as ornaments or art ware e g the vases and 
plates found at Adittamllur In the majority 
of cases iron implements aud weapons ate 
fou id inside the coftins or jars or outside 
tliuu but inside tne tomb 


* /itfian Atiliqi ary lol \ p 4 
1 iioc As Soc. Bengal 1869 p 88 


I ’fO-CaMoouc .««* foot of 11“ 

ircnaeological collections j t Up 43 0 
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Glimpses Of Modern Bussia 



Peasants at market in Moscow 


If^as* It Sliced Idler ^tedas* 1 ^ ,e “ S 0t 8 ' OTdW 
Jg^Pr-vS" uLST^rSe S“t8S 

remired 1 ^ “I? ^ j V1 W Tie houses had been 
EhL People looked fairly well 

*° H od .. 1 found was plentiful and not 
eaten ,be , Russian people have always 

The mafnniv eff )! e do “? America and England 
as lf^nfpn? l u e P eo Ple were hurrying along 
niether verv 1 ?. 0 ii bu!jness - They were dressed 
beinn- oTthJr D0 , r Te r y badlj ‘heir clothes 
Srii? m-fnn^, Daa ^ s of f> ]d days or made of 
elothps are^rar/ !?iJJ red ,D u ,ho oountrj Imported 
has iSmkp. 1 , i.S? !au f e t i? ey cost 50 niuch— Kussia 
material and 3 * anff ? n lra Ports except raw 

smEr t «L?f hme,y * because she has not 
^Qli in nuu! lustlf v further imports. As a 
about ,m P° r ‘ed from abroad costs 

aoout siUO-a doctors salary for two months. 

R en “S ra d gave me a different 
tad bnpn ® 1 s^rper emotion for I emngrad 
durin" thfi -in e t? ter °r « our hospital activiues 

bare city witlmut , a hl 0i i a capital to a thread 

iss™ ■swAnaar ts 

Iloll. in Moscow and m Lemngrad I interviewed 




A view of the Cathedral of Lhnst Oar Saviour 
Moscow 3 largest church 

and other institutions. One of the most acute 
problems for such agencies in Russia is that of the 


(Ew ng Gallo way)-Lcide s of the present 
Russ an t,ovemment dream of the t me when 
rad 0 and electr c ty w 11 reach even uch 
isolated peasant farms as th s one 
high in the mountains of tl e 
Caucasus 

wild ch ldren ” At one time as a result of war 
fata no and revo ution there were as many as 
two million homeless orphans wandering aboit 
the country They lived dur ng the sum nor in 
the to vns and when U e cold weatl er came m grat 
ed south like the birds Today it is est mated 
that tl ere are st 11 about % 10 000 and that about 
SO 000 of these were m Moscow last autumn In 
st tut ous are absorb ns them by degree but they 
are still a tremendous problem becnriog s i table 
people to handle them is as urgent as the bu Idmg 
of homes for it takes great tact and patience and 
a knowledge of psycho- therapeutics to tempt these 
children back to ordinary civilized life after they 
have led the wild life of the streets 

Most of these professionally homeless ch ldren 
liave spent one to seven years of wild life 1 hev 
seek skelter at the stations in old asphalt boilers 
and sleep on doorsteps or in refuse bove« For 
tne most part they steal the r food and drugs. 
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Perhaps ten per ceut of them drink an l taka 
cocane Having snuffed c'Hame jou b como 
raorehravt you are no more hungry, vou feel so 
happy — «o one of them exj lamed the habit 
Imas ne liundre Is of chil Iren cold and hungry 
crams love and ear* bodin'* their happiness only 
tUroi^h a smlf of powder tincOQ3UOU3 of the 
inevitable com ng horrors o! despondency and 
hall ic nation Tie Itmstry of Health is trying 
to treat these trag c narcotic chi dren but the lack 
ot funis is hampering In one home I saw 
r entv six narcotic boys m charge of a woman 
lo or— boy s small for their age but very intelligent 
in 1 keen their wits sharpened by necessity 

Anotl er w oman doctor 3 very remarkable one 
s at th head of the section that deal3 with the 
heilth of mother and child np to the age of six 





( F vmg Ga lo vav ) -Be s ot the stern old 
r or tress of St. reter and St Paul now clang 
out the International instead of tho old 
n ation al an them o f earlier days Theslender 
gold ep.ro of Peter Pant Cathedral 
ns es over the church where most 
ot the Romanoffs were bnned 


She is reponsibla for a very complete and 
admirable permanent exhibit illustrative of the 
health of women and children Several large 
rooms an. devoted to this purpose and here art. 
educational posters pjinted by the l e»t artists 
together with medical oiirgtcal and dietetics exhih ts 
Wax figures portray with almost hornl !e reality 
every lonn of childish skin disease and statistic* 
of every description are fcriplucally displayed 
Ihn wands of people visit the exhit ition 

Tho hou mg problem in Russia is anile espa iu 
ly in tfoa-ow, where there ha3 b^en a population 
increase of forty per cent since the war and a 
twenty per cent decrca->e m housing accommo 
dal on 

Radio is a new factor which 13 bound to improve 
Rnss an life By this means it is possible to 
transmit information amusement, music and 
education without the medium of reading or 
wntm„ -pleasures and intents formerly unknown 
have been brought into the lonely lives ot people 
living miles from civilized centers 

Rnss a bolds great promise for tho peasants m 
the shape of development of tho Co operativ e j—a 
movement not new of course 

I gathered that tho present strength of the 
Co-operative movement is eleven million members 
and that about twenty five per ceat of tho peasant 
population are associated with the movement 
Mcmbersh p is limited to voters in the towns and 
to agricultural workers in the country fn the 
towas-sixty per cent of the members are Comrau 
nists and in the rural districts only nineteen per 
cent. Administrative -posts are barred to the 
clergy and the well to do classes — i e employers 
of hired labor > ghty per cent of the sales of 
sugar and salt and seventy per cent of textiles 
are effected throigh Cooperative societies fn 
the gram trade during 19 6 out o! twenty five 
lillion poinds t»*e Co-operatives handled over 
one-third of the ainoUDt 

The present organization is ra part political 
bavng tho aim of developing Socahsm and aumhi 
lating pnvato trade It also carries on educational 
work by special schools aud cour 0 e? These are 
attended by nearly 10000 students 

Educat on under the present teg me is a 
subject of great interest After the Bolshevik 
revolution everybody had access to the universities 
and technical high schools 

All orthodox forms of teaching were rejected 
and new and fancy methods were tried 

I was much impressed by the intense and 
universal desire ot all young peopla to acquire 
general information 

Communists of course are implacable foes of 
relgion but religious tolerance is theoretically 
practised. 

I share the belief of many others who know 
something of the Russian temperament that the 
Bolshevist movement in Russia in spite of all 
its brutalities and the ap paling destruction which 
it has brought to Russia itself is developing not 
only as a new system of government but. as a 
new religion It 6eems to me a sort of blind and 
blundering attempt to escap a from old miust ces 
and to set up new ideals-not only for Russia 
but for the world at large 

Undoubtedly there is much more discipline now 
than m the first years of the Revolution By 
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degrees order has been restored and such id 
depend nc is no longer tolerated 

The Wot la i Clti tn 


Pinkie 

We reproduce here a pant ns on the canvas 
wh ch is known a* P nkie It is by the famous 
British artst S r Thomas Lawrence and was sold 
in a London auction room on _ November 2 for 
"LOCO guineas or about $37 COO «a d to be the 
highest price to be paid at an auct on anvwhe/e 
in lie world The fortunate posses or is 1 keJy to 
be an American snee the purcha ers the Me &rs 



P nkie —-By S r The mas Lawrence 

Du-seen have anttunced that the p ctore will come 
to America cornel me n the «pr eg Another 
nteiect ng fact a connection w th the canvas is 
that the young lady here pa nted was Mary 
Moulton Barrett who n later 1 fe was the aunt 
of El zabeth Barrett Browning 

1 The Literary Dtyest 


Flemish Art Valued at Fifty Million 

A loan exlub tion of Hera sh and Belg an 
art, organised by the AngloBelgian Union was 

40 '/a— 9 




Found m a Bruges Fiah Market 
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Marietta Johnson is pioneer prophet and 
demonstration center for the people who believe 
that "education is identical with growth " and who 
are sure that developing the latent abilities ot 
a child is better for him than stuffing him with 
extraneous information 


difficult to manage Books she would ban until 
children are eight years old And so skilfully is 
her program planned that the children are busy 
with concrete thtngs up to the point where they 
feel the imperative need for the knowledge that 
is in a book. 


Marietta John is a vivid visionary a warmly 
lovable prophet of a cause She speak3 of things 
dreamed of afar and brought near for the glory 
of jour children and a3 you listen you catch 
fire from that glowing voice and burn with the 
desire to make these dreams come true lier face 
is mol lie warmed with chu'm and humor and 
lit with an all embracing love of humanity 

Fairhope Alabama, is the bubblm„ experiment 
station where youngsters from six to twenty 
years old demonstrate various sta e» of growth 
under Mrs Johnsons theories The Edgewood 
School at Greenwich Connecticut is probably the 



Religious instruction in the schools is 
prohibite 1 

The whole undertaking is an interesting example 
of intelligent co-operatue effort among parents 
in a small suburban community in an attempt to 
solve the ever discussed problem ot schooling 
tor many years it has been the American 
tradition and not always an applauded one that 
the teaching of children should be m the hands 
of women Mrs Johnson transcends the tradition 
making schools instead of just teaching them And 
the schools she makes with their emphasis on 
healthy growih instead of on book learning are I 
acting as a leaven in the over heavy mass of the 
established si stem forcing up lubbles here and) 
there which let in Ii„ht and air to old ideals and! 
o d method® 

The I roman Ctfuen 


Sue Spots 


best known of her Northern schools and the 
Wanhasret Bay school at Port Washington Long 
Island is her youngest fledgling A dozen other 
pnvate schools f rom Lape Cod to the Golden Gate 
bea* witness to her inspiration and her unflagging 
enthus asm and public school officials in tl e most 
enlightened cities aie experimenting with her 
method# and tiying to adapt them to the larger 
groups of children they must handle 

L ttle children aro provided with projects that 
keep their small bodies in healthy action let them 
move around freely and do not demand too fine 
co-ordination or too long concentration Games 
and folk dancing supplement carpentry and 
n odehnf. and nature study and develop good phy 
siques ami muscular control as well as stimulating 
and feed ng hat natural curiosity which is the 
thing that makes educat on possible and so 



Enlarged picture of a Sunspot showing 
a giant whirling toraDdo of fire Brighter than 
any flame on earth but so dull 
the rest of the Sun s $ irface **° 

graphs black the white line across? ifu 'jLJj 0 * 0 " 
a tYrfso ol cal™ It,™ 20000 ‘£,lS Xf 
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Fascism is a phenomenon that interests the 
entire world winch has discust it eagerly ever 
since its inception A hteratnre regarding it has 
crown up in all language-! Men have come from 
Japan China and Aus ral a to study it. Evidently 
they too suffer from the ills that have been ours 
We must stay in the League of Nations for 
the reason that others are in it, others who m got 
be glad if w e were to withdraw aDd who would 
arrange their affairs and protect their interests 
without \is and possibly at our expense 


l 

f 
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t 

! 
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A pair of Sunspot Storms as they appear 
in relat on to the entire disk 


Mussolini Paints His Own Portrait 

Mussol Di the Great Leader of modem Italy 
has made m tt a last four or five j ears a vast 
number of sp rited and eloquent speeches From 
these \\e lave culled a few charactenst c phrase* 
that reveal the Duce to us in h s o vn words. In 
reading these speeches one s both struck by his 
evident sincerity and amazed at his acuta under 
stand net of mass p ychology His skill ta mam 
palatine the wo d of power beloved of the anc ents 
is remarkable He has constructed what amounts 
to a ritual for the close of many of his speeches 
6pec ally to his l eloved Black Shirts 

Wo control the Dat on not in order to enslave 
it, but to serve it, with humilty w th absolute 
aevot on and with a sense of duty that I would 
de«cr be as rel gious 

“\ lolenco for us is not sport It is not nor can 
it ever become a diversion. lor us violence is 
1 ke \ ar the 1 anl necessity of certain fated and 
hlstor c hours 

Violence is not immoral On the contrary it 
is sometimes moral 



My ambition is this— to mate the Italian people 
strong prosperous, great, and free 

The fore gn pahey of the present Government 
is map red by the necessity for a progresses 
revaluation of our d plomiti and political position 
in Europe and the world. 

Imperialism is at the base of the life of every 
people which de»irc3 economic and spiritual 
expansion 

May God help me to carry my arduous task 
to a victorious end 


77 e Literary Digest 




INDIANS IN BAST AFRICA 


Bi U 


B RITISH East Africa comprises Uganda 
Protectorate Kenva Tanganyika Zanzibar 
Nya«aland and Northern Rhodesia The 
whole region is inhabited bv the black races 
of Bantu onein and extends from 5* North 
to about 15* South of the equator It is 
supposed that the Phoenicians and the Hindus 
traded in ancient times with the East Coast 
Tbo element of Sanskrit in the Swahili 
language and a similarity of some Bantu rites 
with Indian animistic ceremonies have led 
some people to assume that a much closer 
connection existed between India and Africa 
than has been generally granted In the 
eighth century Mombasa and Malmdi were 
important centres of Arab power and important 
Persian settlements existed at hilraa at the 
same time Zanzibar which appeared on 
Furopean maps for the first time in the 
twelfth century had been for loDg an 
emporium of trade with the East— with Arabia 
India and China. The Portuguese and the 
Turks followed in the fifteenth century Iho 
former were massacred at Mombasa in 1631 
and finally annihilated by the Imaum of 
Muscat m 1G96 8 Zanzibar was captured 
by the Arabs in 17^4 and for a hundred 
years afterwards the Arabs were supremo on 
the East Coast from Somaliland to the 
Runuma River The United States of 
America established a Consulate at Zanzibar 
in 1836 England followed in 1810 and France 
in 1844 

The general belief on this side is that 
there has always been an Indian population 
■uii l hfb T.ifs*4. 'ItficA iA JAt/Wv d/a ‘enmn* 

found an Indian colony and accord ng to 
“the Chronicle of Kilwa a temple to a 
Hindu goddess at the Persian settlement of 
Kilwa- At llalmdi, be encountered rebellion 
amongst the native crew that ho had engaged 
Unshaken in his determination to reach 
India the Portuguese Captain decided to sail 
without the aid of natives along the African 
Coast. It is stated that had ho done so, be 
would have perched amongst the shoals and 
reefs that line that part of the East African 
Coast lint it was his good fortune to meet 
an Indian Captain from the Port of Cambay, 


K 07A 


Kanna Mallum by name who took, him to tho 
part of Moghadisho (or as soma of my friend* 
here *ny Mukhadisha the point looking 
straight to India) ..nd piloted bun m a straight 
line to Calicut aero s the Indian ocean There 
has always been an Indian Colony on both 
sides of the Persian gulf and the treasurers, 
customs officers and surveyor* of the 
Iraanms of Muscat have been Indians mostly 
Hindu*— Bhatias from the We t aad South 
west of Catch and Sorathia llamas from 
Kathiawar When Zanzibar was formed into 
a separate Sultanate, the Indian* who helped 
the Arab ruler of Muscat and traded between 
Zanzibar Muscat and India also carno over 
here and settled in the Island metropolis of 
Africa The names of Jeram Shivji Ibjt 
Shivji and Lila Banker are household names 
in the Protectorate. They had the farm of 
the customs and probably of other revenue 
source* and carried on a thriving trade m 
ivory and slaves There were also Indian 
Mus»almans from the West Coast, follower* 
of the Shia Imamite sect 

These men came across the Indian ocean 
m frail sailing barques from the port* of 
Memdui and Porelicnder These barques are 
not even now out of use Messrs Gopal 
Parshottam a large banking and trading firm 
of Tanga still possess their own fleet of 
barques for importing Indian good* and 
exporting African wares The enterprising 
Kbarmas of Cutch and Kathiawar put to 
sea in September with miscellaneous Indian 
ware pottery, guilts, household necessane*, 
vast yuUftt a aA mvi/frivir*, -gi, Vti lahm 

sometimes round the Cape Comonn for 
Rangoon and then cross over here about 
March The familiar cry of the potter pedlar 
or that of the bird catchers’ castemau sellmg 
simple toys for Indian children is heard with 
great interest by Indian* on this coast during 
this month which is looked forward to with 
intense eagerness. The Mu**ulmans had no 
other trouble on the voyage but the Hindus 
who came with the Arabs were staunch 
Taishnavas and took great care to remain 
pare. Even a3 late asloiO.tbey used to have 
their own water and their own food untouched 
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by any non-Hindu on the voyage There is 
a Vallabhacbaiya Vai^hnavite temple, two 
Jam temples and a small place housing the 
phallus of Shiva in Zanzibar besides a Parsi 
hire Temple A Jaimte temple has also been 
recently erected in Mombasa. 


From 7anzibar Indians penetrated the 
territories of the East Coast along with 
Arabs With the advent of European 
conditions begaD soon to settle down every 
where and the Indian was the first to take 
advantage of the establishment of peace It 
is generally supposed that the Indians are to 
“ only od the coast It is not so 

"‘"“ Hindu and Mabommedan tradeis are 
established m the remotest native villages of 
East Africa «otue have even crossed the 
lakes and are settled id Belgian Congo I saw 
a flourishing Indian Colony of 50 tradeis at 
Kigon a which is about 750 miles inland on 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika Abont five 
miles by road across the bills is Dim 
a nutiyo village of about 5000 meD 
Livingstone met Stanley here m 1S61 on 
the beach of Lake Tanganyika under an 

TtL? * 0 i tree Wh,ch ,s 8t,u ln existence 
„' asa pleasant surprise to find that there 
Indian shops in the ullage, two of 
hich belong to Hindus and three to 
Mussulmans Travelling over the TanganyiS 
S t and P gaDda Railways we find 

D^ka Tn L° DS b r e f at , lea&t onB Indian 
, , I 1 n tte wake of the Indian trader 

he° shl°m d l lhe .J Ddlan barber the Dhobie 
sefler h thn Ver ’ J b ® tax,der nust, the milk- 
S "‘5 Bar Pen t er the mason the gold 
smut and linally also u )e Brahman I was 
S a y ed , an Indian barber at Ki^oma 
2S .?• s,eaD \ ers of the Zanzibar Govern- 

idf 

ment m ♦»,« u * > aad cheap mstru- 
^.ubo 3 rJirale^ C serv”^s! lt & 

i$S3, If, * J ‘ b ° 

iteaud « ?« hill 81 “ a, ’ 4 0a J ,' n Kenya 

KSS A°n f 

£ 55 . n-z 1 z "tit 

selves. and tr ? 1Dg t0 establish them- 


In spite of the growth of ludiau immi- 
gration the establishment of the White 
races in East Africa has been distinctly 
injurious to our interests Our position at 
the court of Zanzibar has been entirely lost to 
us and the initiative we possessed in the 
development of business has passed away 
from our hands to those of the European 
races Before the war it was clearly 

recogmsed that the Indian community had only 
a subordinate role to play in East Africa. 
As soon as it was found that the Highlands 
of the mountains of East Africa were 
suitable for permanent white settlement, 
deliberate attempts began to be made for 
confining Indians to only a subordinate role 
And when we raised our head in 1923, 
what formerly were attempts and experi 
meats became definite measures and assumed 
the forms of a defined attitude We were to 
be tolerated in East Africa if we consented 
to bo petty traders and clerks and did not 
claim social equality with Europeans The 
moment we looked up, a blow would be 
dealt to us 


I shall explain this further We had in 
Kenya big Indian merchants and land owners 
before 1923 and it was with a view to 
handicap them that the white settlers 
manoeuvred the political situation to tbeir 
advantage The decisions of the White Paper of 
1923 were not far reaching enough to satisfy 
irK)«> buDser * be w tnte men Ever since 
1J23, therefore, the settlers of Kenya have 
been trying to draw the settlers and wer- 
ebants of other East African territories into 
tbe orbit of their influence Wherever there 
are suitable highlands, prompt steps have 
been taken to occupy them and get them 
fnr°WK ! >pen » for Se kRemeDt While a demand 
te seif government has already been 
put forward in Kenya white public opinion 
has been cleverly educated to pre«s for a 

Federation of East African territories self- 

EST*,. f °[ v Ive K ya bas beea refused, 
Z'tl * efu ' al has been tempered by the 

to Swt A t fn2 p0 imi a Co , mm,SMOn to proceed 

may either take the form 0 f „ , ctl 

z^LtrsL,, t it 

of 1 j 23~1 entitlml lUe " hi to Paper 

the matter of the FederaY^or “l 

polio nib respect to our people !mpcml 
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The latest blow to oar position lies 
firstly in the definite more taken in the 
direction of a federation of East African 
territories, and secondly in the declaration 
of policy. The White Paper of 1923-4 
definitely and perpetually assigns as an 
inferior and subordinate role of life in East 
Africa. A closer anion of East African 
territories is being demanded to make white 
supremacy secure m East Africa, 

Though the position of Indians m Kenya 
and Uganda was determined by the White 
Paper, other territories were not affected so 
far by its principles Indian position had 
suffered in Zanzibar and was not what it 
should be in Tanganyika, yet, theoretically 
we suftered under no bar sinister both on 
the island as well as in the mandated terri- 
tory His Highness the Sultan’s Government 
has always been very liberal and the 
European and Indian communities in the 
island have always lived on terms of cordiality 
In Tanganyika there has been special 
endeavour both on the part of Europeans 
as well as of Indians to keep out the Kenya 
atmosphere, and it was therefore that the 
Hon S N Ghose, one of the Iodian members 
of the Territorial Legislative Council, gave 
his support to Sir Donald Cameron s scheme 
of non native settlement on the Innga 
highlands When the Rk Hon Mr Sastri 


was m Daressalam, the Hon Mr. Dandas, 
Secretary for Native Affairs, speaking at a 
lunch given m honor of the former assured 
him ou behalf of the European community 
that them was no reason why in Tanganyika 
at least the relations between the two com- 
munities should be strained 

The application of the White Paper to 
Zanzibar and Tanganyika and the ultimate 
possibility of its extension to Nyassaland 
and Northern Rhodesia changes all this and 
makes the position of Indians uniformly 
risky all over East Africa In fact, the 
better class of Indians seem to have realised 
that there is hardly any future for us on 
this coast Petty traders, clerks, and petty 
artisans have been coming on m great 
abundance, but no big merchant has come 
over to mvest his capital in this country 
nor have any large purchases of land 
been made by Indians This stoppage of the 
coming of capitalists merchants and planters 
from India is a had sign It spells the 
elimination of Indians from East Africa 
Indian clerks are being rapidly displaced by 
natives and as education advances, native 
artisans and traders are also beginning to 
come out Nobody can object to this, but 
anybody may also see that the death knell 
of Iodians in East Africa has been already 
tolled 


THE REVOLUTION IN GYMNASTICS AMONGST 
GERMAN WOMEN 

By ALICE MEYER 
Beilin 


T AKING the German women as they are, 
one can put them under three cate- 
gories 

1 The old generation — having no physical 
culture of any kind. 

2 The middle old generation — to whom 
gymnastics were obligatory iu the schools 
Their physical culture was of the same nature 
as that of the bovs and originally based upon 
military drill There was no separate or 
special department of female gymnastics , 
and 


3 The younger generation — among whom 
one finds a reformed gymnastic system 
specially adapted to the female constitution 
From tbe middle of the last certury, it was 
thought necessary that women should also have 
some Lind of physical training and culture, 
but the organisers introduced the same sort 
of gymnastics as was prevalent amongst the 
boys The girls were to take up drill (mostly 
military) trio a Meet, and trj to do tbe 
following exercises very carefully — 

Heels together — toes apart. 
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Fie. I 



Fi s . II 
Breast— op. 

Abdomen— in. 

In ?* e 5‘T7 6traf R bf » etc. 

ly folbwJd by hS'boyf »'j“ erciso ’ rt5ol “ te - 
»av dono I,,™**!' 0r ,"7 movement 

order. 7 command and sharp military 



Fiji. IV. Childrens’ Exercise 


1ms revolutionist °ho too, "'I'™ 7 p! "‘ oJ 
introducing various svslem. v u CT “ ni,s,lc s 
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Fig. X 


Fib. XI 


The first thing is to got iid of the 
military ground principles : instead o! 
taking a stiff attention-posture, one is to 
have a free and pliable attitude just 
befitting the female coustttattoa, Next, there 
should bo no commands Before any exercise 
is given, it is first of all fully analysed, aud 
the object and result clearly demonstrated, 
so that every girl taking the exercise becomes 
fully conscious of what she is going to do. 
Thus every muscle group i3 taken care of, 
ned the whole body becomes lively. Each 
bit of instruction, that is given, is done not 
in tho commanding tone, but in the sugges- 
tive form. The individual exercises are 
arranged so as to attain the stiffest and the 
most clastic altitude ot the whole organism 
through the contraction and relaxation of tho 
muscles. 

So long wo have mentioned all tho modern 
systems in general, Sow each particular 
system will be given proper attention to. It 



Fig. XII 

will ba convenient to divide these systems 
into 3 groups viz ; 

1. Tne Hygienic gymnastic, 

-- ’tho Rhythmic gymnastic, 

3. The Artistic gymnastic. 
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The Hygienic Gymnastic (Pigs 1 — VI) 

It is the oldest one and forms the ground basis 
for all other systems This process is built 
upon the exact knowledge of anatomy The 
first thing in this system is that it enforces 
the formation of tight breast, and tijht abdo- 
men, and breathing exercises play a great 
role in this system. The schools of 
Mt-nsendicck and Dot a J lenxler are examples 
of this method. There are exercises to set 
right the hanging abdomen, to avoid the 
double chin, to strengthen the bach muscles 
to prevent scoliosis, to tighten the abdominal 
muscles, to keep up proper form of breast 
and many other similar exercises. A part of 
the hygienic gymnastics is the Orthopaedic 



Exercise and it is mainly therapeutic ia 
character. 

The Rhythmic Gymnastic — (Figs VII X) 
goes a step farther. It teaches how 
to keep harmony and rhythm of tho 
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accompaniment Wo see that there is a 
marked developement of mind as well a» 
body and it cannot be denied that by 
following this method a grown up girl with 
v in tellect can make herself worthy 

both in mind and body Ine most important 
schools of this class are those of Bode and 
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Fit WII 

neglected and there is aUo a clearcat process to express their individual feelmgs 
of training but it does not end there it according to ono particular idea, gradually 
goe3 further to realise the ideas and try to and quite unconsciously vork out their ways 
gi re expression to them (Expressionism) It is and alt mate) y hod oat the rhythm thus 

really worth Doting ho v the students are assorting that the movements bon ever 

pot into groups while at the same time chaotic they m ght appear individually becomo 
proper attention is given to tho indivi the very important units to the realization 
duality and a carefnl psychical development of one groat cosmos 

of each stndent is particularly attended to We thus see that physical culture has 

The traditional exercises of relaxation got a strong hold on our women This 

of the body etc are done very little the gymnastic is at present not a hobby of any 

teacher gives a thenae e g Giving particular class or sect, but taken up by 
Taking Joy Pam “Fght otc and ail of every age. There are nnutuerable 

each student tries to express them by the private cour s e3 for the girls to take ami 

movement of her own body according to it i> so arranged that the girls can take 

her feelings and capacit es Tho aesthetic the exercisa at any part of the day One 

and graceful movement is not the first thing must say tl at the gymnastic has become 
in this system but the definite and the quite obligatory during tho last 10 years iu 
most clearcat expression of tho most intensive Germany quite as much as a bath is 

feelings is what is wanted So it might necessary and it certainly forms a helpful 

seem a bit grotesque at the first sight to lay adjunct to keep women sound \a body and 

people— but erne becomes simply charmed to mind and thus to produce a really healthy 

follow how a band of youpg girls beginning nation * 
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The Graduate, the Rayat, and the 
Book Entry 

Sir Daniel Hamilton observes ifi the 
Tienqal Co-opcratit e Journal ~— 

The graduate and the rayat are alike m this 
respect —both are poor bat thev need not remain 
poor much longer AH material wealth is created 
by the lobour of men s brains and hands and as 
India s brain power is of the best and her hand 
power only waits to be organized tbo EtaggennK 
poverty of India should soon bo a thing of the 
past The one thing needful is money and as 
modern money is merely a matter of book keep nsr 
and as book entries cost little or nothing to 
manufacture there is no excuse whatever for 
lad a remaining longer to the Slough of Despond. 

My authority for sav-mg that modern finance 
is simply a matter of booh keeping w one of the 
highest in the Empire w the Cunliffe Committee 
appointed by the British Government towards the 
close of the war to advise what should be done 
alter the war in order to bring about the 
restoration of normal conditions in matters of 
currency and exchange 

The manufacture of money is the best paying 
business nnder the 6un Jute cannot compare 
with it Ju>t think of it— a profit of five or six 
per cent on thousands of croros of rupees which 
cost, practicath only the bank clerks wages to 
manufacture. In my yoanger days in Calcutta I 
made lakhs and lakhs of book entries but I got 
-only Us 300 a month lor making them and my 
Bengali colleagues very much less The banks 
get millions gterl ng for the same job The modern 
cheque is simply a book entry The cheque for 
Rs.1 000. which I sign is only a letter to my 
banker telling him to debit mo and credit some 
one else with that sum Bank notes are simply 
book entries The ten rupee or one-rupee 
note 13 only a book entry written up as a 
deposit, not on a sheet of paper in a bank ledger 
but on a loo^e sheet in my pocket, certifying that 
I hold at the deb t of the nation and at my credit 
tea pu pees worth or one rupees worth of rice, 
or cloth or gold or silver whatever I mav 
want 

The British banks mako their hnge profits and 
pay their sixteen and eighteen per cent dividends 
very largely by lending money which they do not 
possess Liketl e lawyers they fatten on otherpeoples 
misfortunes. When other people require money 
the banks manufacture it for them out of the 
borrowers own trustworthiness or credit and 
cl arge five or six percent for doing so And 
when a war or a great commercial crisis comes 
along and the banks are asked to pay the t 
deposits Government comes to their 1 elp as tl e 
British Government did in 1914 and *s the 
Japanese Government ha3 done in 1927 and 
authorizes them to pay out scraps of paper instead 
the, sold which they vw'ws to & sfcte to w 
but cannot and so the situation is saved ana 
trade resumes its normal course as if nothing had 
happened 

India has, for years been endeavouring to 
increase her manufacturing indnstne3 She has 
dOw cotton inte and iron industries in full swing 
but the safest and most prosperous industry of 
all maoufactureof book entries or good P3per money 

42'/* — il 


lias somehow or other been overlooked Now is 
the time to mako a beginning All that is 

petes'aiy 13 that there should ha a -plent Ihl supply 
of reliable men in need of money The money 
is in the money less men who l orrow and not in 
the bank which lends India has 2oQ mdl on of 
these poor men who can bo organized co- 
operatively and made reliable They require first 
of all C0Q crores to free them from the mahajan 
and they will be delighted to piy five or six 
per cent- or more for thur freedom If Govern 
ment takes up thi3 basinets and manufactures 
the 600 crores these poor m a n will pjv 30 crores 
every year into the Government Treasary If 
Government manufactures another COO crarcs to 
give the 20^ 001 000 a fresh start in life they 
will pay another 30 crores into t e Trea try Ana 
India w II want a great deal more than 1,200 cro es 
lefore ibe ship of Slate is really afloat and under 
full steam and the more money Government 
manufactures and lends to needy rd able men 
who will return it the more will the needy ones 
and the Government prosper And when Govern 
ment or rathe” I should siv the nation takes all 
the nsk in times of stress, it would bo both foolish 
and unfair not to take the profit in time3 of peace 
and it is here that the graduate and the rayat can 
come in to reap a rich 1 arvest of banking profit 
for thetr country and lift themselves out of 
poverty at the same time 
What I have to sugsat therefore is that Govern 
ment arrange at once for a great forward movement 
ia the development of the Co-operative banking 
system, by harnessing on to it the brain power oi 
the graduate for the orgamz ng of the hand power 
of the ravat The combination of both will give 
the world a new form of Constitution, a Co 
operative Commonwealth which will preserve the 
freedom of the individual— a Commonwealth in 
which Man and not money will bo tho Master 
and a constitution stronger than any partv system 
ran make it, and greater than Mussolini a 
Corporative Commonwealth for under it Labour 
and Capital will become One, and India a united 
Nation 


Education and Communal Understanding 

Miss A B Van Doren asks in (he 
National Christian Council Jleucw — 


In the presence of commnnahsm and its atteu 
dant evils what responsibility 13 laid upon the 
followers of Christ in India and what opportunity 
is open to us ? That such iesponsit lhty and oppor 
tumty do exist has been affirmed 60 often that 
tho statement has becomo a commonplace, let 
how much have we as Christians actually accom 
pli*hed ? Have we not in most cases been content 
with the utterance of a p ous hope expressed m 
kbe> tosm e>i wn exhortation ot TesoVotion but never 
translated into a programme of action ? 

Much ma tonal ha3 been brought forward to 
prove that the root3 of communal enmity are 
embedded in economic rather than in rel moos 
differences This thcoiy is not to be d sputea bv 
the present writer The ofject of this article is tci 
sho7 that whatever be the source of these troubles 
their future solution is in the hands of the genera 
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The Mathematical Basis of Hindu 
Iconography 

Ihqmm contains an article by Mr E B 
Havtl on the mathematical basis of Indian 
iconography which begins thus. — 

Though Hindu philosophers have laid down 
rule lor the makjn B of sacred images for philo- 
topln regulates the whole of the Hindu social 
. yG t 'h® f ear that the artistic temperament 
might lead the worshipper astrav ha* always led 
them to prefer mathematical symbols for ritualistic 
purposes a* feing more exact and logical than 
rWlSuS conceived hv artistic imagination 
A53L de 9l are a §ainst images of wood and 
stone because the gods themselves come to the 
sacrifce and can le seen by the spiritual eyes 
Wi. only fo / /he vu gar crowd not ad 
t° the sacred feast who«e spiritual sight 
r?n«fl UI « eTdo P^ Fo r tie ^hole of the Vedic 
period or until a few centuries before the 
Christian era the higher Brahmmrcal ritual had 
00 rec ?cnised place for sculptured or 
S a ! n ‘ed images of divinity though they were 

holder 63 Th« Cd ,n !? e llles of tfie comm on house- 
Bnddhiet J 1 ? prGj . udlC0 '\asso strong that m early 
“ udd b' s J “h which includes practically all that 
°* ear y Indian art, the person of the 
Buddha is never represented except symbolical^ 
t or5e r ilhout a nder empty wrone the 
Se nther’te °,l a rehc , shnne, the stupa On 

B ssr s % rag 

s-sawsgsy* ftrfw ° 

cnshrm“d°m it^^hen “locg^aftemd 6 W** 
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The Indus Valley Discoveries and the 
Assyrian Affinities of Ancient India 

Professor C S Snnivasachan, M A , writes 
in the Young Men of India — 

Toe StGMricA'scF of the Discoveries ix the 
1 vees Vallex 

discoveries which have leen recently 
the south , west Ptiujab ^e as 
lha , as any over made in this cnnnfrv 
S e C bv a Schhi D,exesf r? Dd s «3>i0canoe to Siose 

P “"» b ^d HotewBSS 

SS?ret m,le ? L awav >n the Larhhona 

W feS£«P.°r , .« ,, iL d X; Ti 

d?£s ^ ^sjsmtjs hxst 

Haiutpa 

at H?raiS y n? M l|oSS I “rt,« larg0 f x cavations 
resumed on a larger seal, ™ opers S t, ° ns WGra 
site of Harapna B was ihr, 1 ^ ^ ear ? later The 
that of a treat ci^ ? dft 

composed of manv strain r!??. a Tast a , rca and 
like the strata tLt « P ™ f s S ccessive buildings 

OmamSS ffla t, ,n ,he 

years ago J JUar suall some 

Mokej,jo-Daro 


mJSSS tKtie 0 °S"S 
jarp narnblr of SmU'tenSld^SnX b »fe 4 of 

S&HrS 

same stage of culture and aprorentOT 8 *, t0 the 

msssmk sas 

WroK'Sd aid 8 those C lo™d U ,”ii d the 


restrict tier miVnaUra totfe, had to 
geometric Patterns * cie at deal nl ill? a,,oa of 
oaraconic art ic j a * 01 what we call 

aeomehic foundations 11 d des ‘ 8tl reduced fo its 
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ancient Snmenaa sites ht3 been conBrmed by 
the identity of a seal which wu found in the 
debus beneath a terap'e of Hammurabi a time 
with those found in the Indus valley sites 

Cultural Dl>tixctivexes3 of These terra 
Sit John Marshall says that the civilisation 
which the*e di&covencs reveal was developed in 
the Indus valley itself in spite of its affinities 
with Soroena, and was as distinctive of this 
region a3 the civilisation of the Pharaohs was 
distinctive of the civilisation of the Nile. These 
discoveries ought to show in time that tho civili- 
sation of the Indus valley formed part and parcel 
of a much wider sphere of culture, which embraced 
not only S Mesopotamia and India, but probab- 
ly Persia and a large part of Central Asia a3 
well and which may have extended even as 
far west as the Mediterranean where the early 
.Laean civilisation presents certain .somewhat 
similar features 

The writer adds m a Vote 
Greater Ltwa a? the East— Dottsjpv of 
Ivpiajt Culture 

Hole ,— While ancient Indian culture was so 
much m contact with Mesopotamia, and 13 now 
becoming increasingly clear that the eastern 
diffusions of Indian culture spread widely and 
deeply over the Malaya Peninsula, and Archipelago 
Indonesia and China, Prof 0 Elliot Smith in an 
article contributed to The Illustrate l London A tics 
(Jannarv lo 1927; traces the cultural (as mam 
fested in art and sculpture) links that possibly 
existed between Asia and Central Amenca by 
means of resemblances in figures between Maya 
art and the mediaeval art of Indonesia and 
Indo-China. He would draw a growth from tho 
Gnpta art of Indm to the art of the Tang 
Period of China, and then on to the Maya art of 
Central Amenca in the eighth century 


The Decrease of Hindus 

The Standard bearer observes — 

It 13 to be added from Census of 1921 that tho 
Hindus have decreased by about three quarters of 
a million while the Christians have increased by 
nearly a million maintaining the rate of increase 
shown during the decade 1901 11 As a matter 
of fact tho Census of India of 1921 shows an 
increase m all India of 3 1 7 4 and 22 7 per cent, 
among Mahommedan 5 Sikhs and Christians res- 
pectively, and a decrease among Hindus amounting 
to 3 per cent It should be interesting to note 
that the Census figures for Hindus include an 
overwhelming proportion of low class people 
amongst whom the practice of widow marriage is 
widely prevalent and who are remarkable for their 
fecundity No doubt, it is from these classes that 
the missionaries whether Mahommedaa Oi Christian 
draw the greater number of their converts, — as we 
are told not by the powers of conviction and 
arguments but by the prospect of gain and the 
fear of punishment.’ 

Hinduism, in spite of its orthodox puntanisni 
ana high considerations cannot long overlook this 
lesson of figures and sit tight in spiritual aloofness 


and noa-chalance If it 13 not merely to endure 
as the spirit, but also continue to live m tho body 
iq a world of rival communities, each striving for 
supremacy and self expansion, it rau3t not blink 
at facts, but serious y bestir itself up to action, 
With a view’ to stem the tide of its numerical 
decrease and continual dismemberment. If both 
Christianity and Mahoraraedaaism can live and 
Brow as aggressive religions eien at the expense 
of Hinduism, why should not the Hindus awaken 
themselves to the pressing need of such a pro- 
gressive orientation an I prep ire themselves at 
once for an offensive and defensive plan of action ( 


Women s Sphere in Public Life and Inter- 
Communal Civil Marriages 
We read in tho Yotiug T/icosophist — 

The question of women apd their sphere in 
public life has evo ed considerable discussion in 
the country, particularly in the last (avaoathx 
Newspapers have devoted columns m expressing 
their views and in Bombay, joung men and 
Women have been having their say Lady students- 
of one of the local colleges have given vent to 
their feelings that education will be d ill without 
the boys J> look ah It is a happy idea happily 
expressed The system of co-education has been 
vindicated by the verdict of the lady students 
this has been followed by a debate at the Horn lay 
Students’ Brotherhood, which recorded its verdict 
Jhat inter-communal civil marriages are conclusive 
tp the progress of India The interest taken on 
the=>e occasions the trend of the discussions anil 
the verdicts indicate clearly that the lounger 
People are getting deterrnmod to decide for them- 
selves what is best for them as men and women, 
who will odo day have to 'ake up the responsibility 
of covering the btate. None can bo entirely 
satisfied at the way m which the propositions were 
argued and debated No cleareut issues were 
betore the assemblies and it 13 difficult to draw a 
conclusion as to whether the propositions nut in 
assertive forms defined correctly tho reclines of 
the younger people m tho country The fact is 
they have not been able to grapplo with tho 
Problems in a3 scientific a manner as it warran'a. 
owing to their being haadicappod m the task by 


Sunlight, the Universal Benefactor 

Dr A. E Clark, JL D, writes m the 

Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health 

It has been said and truly so, that tho mn«f 
Precious things in life are those which are tiSJi 
W the asking Thee may not ba tho exart word, 
but they express the idea lud what might 
post precious thing3 be? I have in mmd thS? 
tc> which othera can be added -Sunlight Air aSff 
water Who cannot socure these ■» to I Ju n * 
Pnco can phurchase them if they are missing ? ri 
is true, wo can manufacture artificial aunlioKr 
we can also produce liquid air and even waL. 
can bo made by combining two gases under proper 
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tion of students now oassing through our schools 
and colleges The India of tha future lies with 
them— its antagonisms or co operation its divisive- 
ness or oneness 

Students of Social Psychology are coming to 
believe increasingly m the malleability of human 
material To an astounding degree the children 
of a nation become what the educational leaders 
wish them to be. Germany is the chief instance 
of a nation re-made and mis-made by its educa 
tional system There are many other examples of 
education set to an end Bertrand Russell says 
Take as examples the Chinese literati, the modem 
Japanese, the Jesuits Dr Arnold and the raea 
•ft no direct the policy of the American public 
schools All these in their various ways, havo 
been highly successful The results arrived at in 
the different cases were utterly different but in 
the mam the results were achieved ’ 

Are wo then wrong in contending that if the 
leaders of Indian education were to set before 
them as a prime objective the unification of India, 
incredible changes might take place within the 
space of one generation ? 

That in the minds of most educationists Indian 
and foreign no such conscious objective obtains is 
not difficult of proof Perhaps the absence of such 
an aim may be due partly to the old idea of 
education as the business of imparting information 
Modem educational theory tells us that the more 
important function of education is the creation of 
attitude.3 and habits- states affecting emotion and 
conduct Much of the information acquired fade3 
with the passing of years attitudes and habits 
grow ever stronger as they harden into character 


Swami Saradananda 

Prabuddha Bharata has been publishing 
notes of conversations with Saradamani 
Devi, wife of the saint Ramknshua. In the 
course of one of these conversations she 
referred to the late Swami Saradananda, 
then alive aDd observed — 

And Sarat — how hard he works bow silently 
and patiently be bears all troubles' He is a Sadhu. 
what need has he personally to do all this ? They 
can it they will remain ever in uninterrupted 
thought of God. It is foe your benefit that they 
are dwelling on the lower planes Ever keep 
their character before your eye and serve them 
Ever remember whose child you are and who is 
protecting you Whenever any evil thought comes 
to the mind say to yourself Can L being her 
son ever do such a thing? And yon will find 
that a new strength has come to you and you will 
be filled with peace 


The Importance of Commercial Intelli- 
gence to National Economic Progress 
Mr St 2nhal Singh observes in Welfare 


In 

gence 

'■'•'Notation 


tbe importance of commercial intelli 
to India s economic well being the orj.am 
ot a special agency to secure and to 


disseminate such information should receive careful 
attention from o ir peoplo 

The in lustnally advaaccd countries in Earopf 
and Amefica awoko to such a realization a long - 
tuno ago They havo during the last genera 
tion expended much thought aud inonoy upon 
the organization of a service which would 
zealously gather m other coautnes information 
that would foster foreign trade and by assisting 
manufacturers aud merchants to form new connec- 
tions, lead to the expansion of industries at home 
aud provide profitable work for traders., brokers 
banks, insurance companies aud shippers 

Britain Germany and the United States havo 
found such a service so valuablo that they havo 
extended its operations to comprehend the whole 
world. Some of tho nations have seen the: 
unwisdom of makiDg this agency a substratum of 
the diplomats service abroad and have placed it 
under the direct control of their commerce and 
industry departments 

The attttude which a nation displays towards 
spending money upon maintaining such agencies m 
foreign countries for the stimulation of trade fur- 
nishes a correct index to its efficiency and progres 
siveness 

Judged by that criterion, the Government of 
India can neither be regarded 83 efficient nor 
progressive Until recently it did not possess any 
organization of its own charged with the duty of 
collecting in any country outaido India, informa- 
tion which would stimulate our manufactures or 
otherwise contribute to our e-onomio betterment 
Even when it finally realized what the wide-awake 
nations within and without the British Commoa 
wealth were doing in tbi3 respect, it considered 
that it had discharged its d ity when it appointed 
a civil servant to act as India’s Trade Commis- 
sioner m London. 

Tue permanent officials who hold our destiny 
in the hollow of their hands show a pathetic fai th- 
in the members of their caste the I C S If an 
enquiry into the fisheries of a distant country is- 
to be made, they pick out some person belonging 
to their guild irrespective of whether or not he 
possesses specia ized knowledge of fisheries The 
mere fact that in some cases the permanent 


fic qualifications have done well especially m view 
tAVnsnt tawtatowaa voK* wf. kh.% •s.xvis, sA out in’iets 
and intensifies their passion for perpetuating that 
practice 

Units of the Empire which no longer are con- 
trolled from Downing Street do not show such, 
perversity If need arises for making a scientific 
survey the work is entrusted to a scientist speual 
]y qualified in that particular subject and not to 
an official bound up with red tape If an organi 
zation for stimulating trade is to be started they 
staff it with men possessing special gifts for dis 
charging such duties instead of uprooting official 
beings from their routine duty and despatching 
them abroad on a sort of glorified joyride 

If we are to creat a really efficient commercial 
intelligence service we cannot do better than follow 
the example mat Canada the oldest self governing 
Dominion in the bntish Commonwealth ba 3 set us 
in that respect 
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Cottage and Small Industries of Bengal 

ilr A C Milter, BSc (Engm), London 
•writes in Welfare — 

In this age of the advent of industrialism in 
India and the springing up of a large number of 
mills and factories equipped with gigantic power 
driven machinery in the different narts of the 
coon try. people are apt to overlook the economic 
value of our home industries There are some, 
who have been so vitiated in their out look, by the 
glaring influence of Western indnstnalism that 
they think, that cottage industries in Bengal, have 
no right to exist in these days of large scale 
production, and the sooner thev die out and are 
replaced by up-to-date large factories, the better 
for the country Such opinion only betravs hope- 
less ignorance of the condition of rural Bengal 
and requires no comment. We have so many mills 
and factories on the bank of the Hooghly but have 
they helped to improve the economic condition of 
the masses in the country -who are mainly agricul- 
turists ? Some people have of course, got employ- 
ment as wage-earners in the mill areas but Bengali 
labourers are seldom found there and is it desir- 
able in the best interest of the country to draw them 
out of the restraining and educative influence of 
communal and domestic hie and place them as day 
labourers in the industrial centres where they are 
likely to degenerate soon into moral wrecks and 
develop a spirit of turbulence which is an inevi- 
table fruit of wdiiNtnalism ? Why should we 
blindly conv the Western economic organisation 
when the Western thinkers themselves are con 
demaing it in no uncertain terms’ Mr Joseph 
Chamberlain speaking of the modern economic 
problem of the West stated that 'Never before in 
out history was the misery of the very poor more 
intense or the conditions of their daily life more 
hopeless, and degraded the vast wealth which the 
modern progress has created has run into pockets 
individual aDd classes have grown rich beyond the 
reach, of avarice but the great majority of toilers 
and spinners have derived no proportionate advan- 
tage from the prosperity which they helped to 
create ” 


Agricultural Holdings in Japan 
and Bengal 

Mr S. A Latif says in the Calcutta 
Ret rein — 

In the matter of size of the holding the Japanese 
and the Bengali are almost similarly circumstanced 
But the Japanese cultivator is far more prosperous 
than his Bengali compeer, and this is due to his 
superior methods of agriculture and better 
organisation In Japan there are diverse forms of 
co-operalive organisations and brothorhoods There- 
are societies for the improvement of seeds and 
manures, for killing insects and, destroying weeds 
for breeding cattle and the like. The evil of frag- 
mentation is dealt with in that country by the 
adoption of methods of eommunah-m which 
prevailed m the days of yore m India. The 
Japanese law permits a certain majority of farmers 


in a village to apply for forcible allotment and 
restnpping” of the land, each man receiving a 
consolidated block in one or two places In the 
Punjab Co-operative consolidation by consent ha3 
been effected in a number of villages There 
should be some sort of legislation to enforce the 
consolidation of holdings where a majority or 
cultivators in any area for adequate reasons apply 
for it. In any ca&e co-operation is the mayi thing 
needful and truly did His Royal Majesty on the 
occasion of his coronation m India observe 

“If the system of cooperation can be introduc- 
ed and utilised to the full I foresee a great and glorious 
future for the agricultural interests of this country 


Railway Sleepers 

According to the Indian and Eastern 
Engineer — 

Of the greatest interest to permanent way 
engineers should be the valuable research work 
which has been carried ent for years by the Forest 
Research Institute of Dehra Dun on the subject 
of Sleeper Supply The object of the detailed and 
continuous investigations that have been taking 
place in connection with this subject has been to 
ascertain to what extent as to quality, tho various 
indigenous woods of India are available to replace 
sal teak and deodar and imported woods for use 
as railway sleeper material Investigation of this 
subject although it ha3 been proceeding from as 
far back as 1911 is by no means complete and is 
still continuing nevertheless, there has already 
been gathered a great mass of information on the 
subject of various Indian woods which goes far to 
prove that there is no necessity for Indian Rail- 
ways to depend upon imported timbers when there 
are practically inexhaustible supplies of wood 
which can be made suitable, if not already so, 
growing within the bounds of the Indian Empire. 

Tests of the actual life of sleepers have shown 
that this is much greater than was hitherto thought 
and this holds good of timbers whica can be used 
untreated like teak, sal and deodar, or those that 
need treatment In 1922 it was held that the life 
of five Indian woods named chir kail. in. kanysn 
and sain varied from JO to 12 years when treated 
with preservative bnt it has already been found 
ont that 14 to 16 years is nearer the correct figure 
while it is quite within possibility that even this 
life will be exceeded. 

Besides the suitability of Indian woods for 
sleeper work, the Institute is also examining the 
suitability of Indian timbers other than teak, for 
railway carriage building The difficulty is one 
principally of seasoning and experiments are 
being made in artificial seasoning with the use of 
(irvicg kilns. This, it is expected, will secure the 
desired results in quite a short space of time com- 
pared with the twelve to eighteen months in which 
timber maj have to be stored while undergoing 
air seasoning The saving in interest on capital 
due to any appreciable saving in time is obvious. 
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Womeu Drivers 


Lokamanya, Tilak 


We read m Indian and Eastern Motors 
The •woman driver is not quite as common in 
India, as ip Europe The lost few years however 
have seen a large increase in her numhers In big 
towns such as Delhi Bombay and Calcutta 
women show skill and coolness in threading their 
way through traffic conditions calculated to make 
the stoutest heart quail 


The Basis of Success m Speaking 

T eila M Hutcherson writes in The 
Ealpala — 

Success in speaking depends upon the ability of 
the speaker to present so clear so precise so 
complete and true a picture or thought form to 
the mind of the persons addressed that they mav 
view the subject in as clear a light as the speaker 
Even though a speaker have a truly worthwhile 
raes ace and be iully conversant with the matter 
from beginning to end it by no means follows that 
when he mounts a public pla form the attention he 
has momenta! lly secured will be retained through 
put the jh'course or that the w ords he utters will 
leave any affective impression Other and most 
important factors must be taken into consideration 
notably psychology the science of the mind There 
arecettain definite rules governing the transmission 
of thought which must be observed to achieve 
success Ignorance of these laws may brme to 
nought the noblest message ever spoken This 
then is a requisite for successful speaking that the 
speaker learn the gentle art of tuumg m of 
bridging the gap which lies between himself and 
his audience. 

How is he to do this ? By establishing a feel 
mg of fellowship warming up his atmosphere so 
to speak Some jovial Jupiterian remark helps to 
relax any ex sting tenseness and attract the inter 
est of the ind fferent thus clearing the way for an 
introduction of the subject The bigger the sub- 
ject the more impoitant the details of approach 
When the attention of the audience is gained it 
must not be allowed to wander but by every 
imaginative descriptive appealing convincing art 
of jxsycholccy it must to held and the result will 
te 1 he unto the successful anchoring of the vessel 
lhe only course open to one who desires to 
lorn a solid basis for effective speaking is this 
fl c . r u fc® 5 mastered his subject ihoraugnly so 
that he is able to approach it from every known 
angk) ho should practise all the psychological 
o* speech making upon every man, woman 
ana child within the radius of his environment 
w no will listen to him lie might even try it on 
ms deg for at times animals show a very fine 
sense of discrimination In th s way he will learn 
ii 0 ', 0 arpc ?* to peoples sym path €3 as well as 
Vi i reaso ? I 10 " ,0 awaken a desire for knowledge 
anu how best to supj !y the inner craving of the 
neatt for s pint ual food Thus he will grad rally 
.I 0 ,! 0 ‘’ft 01 so rc ?' stlc ? w&m of the 
rtSi™.i. l 1 ' Wl11 at-Lrao from the acceptance of 
procla,ms that his audience will be 
eager to put them into practice. 


Mrs Sarojim Naidn contributes th& 
following poem on Lokamanya lilafea to- 
The Volunteer — 

How shall our mortal love commemorate 
Your sovereign grandeur 0 heroic heart ? 
Changeless austere your fame is counterpart 
Of your high stoned hills inviolate 
Your proud immortal deeds irradiate 
The darkness of our land and star- like dart 
The instre of your wisdom valour, art 
Transfiguring sorrow and transcending fate 
Hail dauntless soldier Inti intrepid sage 
Who taught vour nation b reedom a Qayatri * 
Immutable from the redeeming flame 
Tour ashes aro our children s heritage 
And all the epic rhy thms of the sea 
Acclaim your pure imperishable name 


Bengalis and the Arya Samaj 
Mr Ratuesh ehandra Banerji writes id 
the Vedic Magazine — 

Bengalis have no reason to boast that they are 
born to be intellec ually superior to the people of 
other provinces Neither should the people of any 
other province entertain such pride Although a 
look at the jncient and medixval Sanskrit litera- 
ture— a thing of which India can jastly be proud — 
shows that the number of Bengali philosophers,, 
lexicographers poets, prose writers and mathemati 
cians tl mean tho original writers) is almost ml 
stfll this fact, I believe, does not prove the intel 
lectual inferiority of modern Bengalis to Punjabis 
Madrasis Marathis and others It is very injurious 
to the cause of India s progress to raise the ques 
tion directly or indirectly of the intellectual 
superiority of any province 

The fact that the Arya Samaj lias not made 
much headway in Bengal is not I think due to 
the Bengalis refusing to believo m the doctrine of 
tho infallibility of tho Vedas, but, to want of suffi- 
cient propaganda. The provincial exclusiveness of. 
Bengalis and non Bengalis is also partly responsible 
for ib But it sincere and zealous preacheis carry 
on propaganda in the towns and villages and if 
the Arya bamajists shake on their provincial aloof 
ness and join m such work as education of 
depressed classes and dp their duty of preaching 
the Vedas earnestly and systematically Bengal is 
bound to join the Sairaj We need not despair 
seeing that tho farthest corners of bouthern India 
are now turning to Arya bamaj as a re»u(t of good 
prachar work 


Paragraphs from “Stn Dliarma 

The foHowmg paragraphs are taken from 
Stri Dharrna — 

New Womev Magistrates 
Under the title of “Welcome to Ero the 
Times of India rejiorts a Dinner of the bociety 
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of Honorary Presidency Magistrates which cava 
3 hearty welcome to the new fair members of 
the great unpaid ” This happened because Bombay 
lias at last wakened np to the fact that many of 
its women can act a3 most valuable d speosers 
of jostice in collaboration with their brothers and 
Miss Contractor, JL A Mrs Oi'gaut, Mrs 
Mudgaokar were last month nominated to act as 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates for Bombay 
Cits and eleven other Ladies for other towns m 
in the Bombay Presidency Hiss Contractor m 
responding *o the welcome on behalf of women 
magistrates expressed the hope that women by 
their common sense and inborn intuition to reach 
the right conclusions wonld rnoro than justify 
their recruitment to the Bench and that in the 
merciful administration of justice in general and 
m the dispo-al of cases involving the interests of 
women and children in particular they would 
provide an element which they alone could furnish 
Miss Contractor is the Principal of the largest 
Girls II gh School m Bombay and ha3 made a 
World Tour Mrs Mudgaokar is tho wife of One 
of the H gh Court Judges and is a great patroness 
of Music and the Arts Both are members of the 
Womens Indian Association A very popular 
choice has ceen made in the appointment of Mrs 
K. Alamalumangathayaramma as Uonorary Presi 
denev Magistrate in Madras She is a fluent and 
well informed speaker and has been a helpful 
worker for many years in social reform work 
TnE Ibduv States Lead 


The Kotah State m Ajmere vicinity has pro- 
mulgated a new Marriage Act with effect from the 
1st July 1927 prohibiting the marriages of girls 
under 12 and boys under 16 as well as of girls 
under 18 with men above double their age and of 
unmarried girls over 18 with men over 4o The 
sale of girls in marriage is forbidden Cases under 
this Act will be triable by a Firs Class Magistra e 
and punishable with fines up to R q 1 000 and aix 
months imprisonment. Well done Kotah * 

In the Madura Municipality South India, reports 
that 4odhais have already joined a class for their 
better training and a fully equipped Maternity 
homo is also being organised m that city And 
again from loona, that nursery of all sorts of 
activity for the welfare of women conres the 
report of the formation of a new Society for the 
training of the Village Dhats arising out of the 
fact that 113 dhais out of 64 villages had attended 
Midwifery of whom 103 had become thoroughly 
trained In addition 11 school mistresses under 
Ows. vaiift wufOR, bad. ra&vwi matexn. ty training: 
Th s Village Maternity Assoc ation has started 
under full Government ansp ccs and has received 
the promise of a Government grant equivalent to 
one-third the expenditure up to a maximum of 
Rs. 10000 


The Royal Indian’ Navy 

Sir P S Sivaswami Aiycr wnfes in the 
Indian Jicuetc — 

The obnoxious features of tho Bill are that the 
control of the proposed navy is vested not tn the 
Government of India but in the Imperial Govern 


ment that the provision for recruitment for Naval 
Commissions as in principle io that it 

imposes no statutory obligation for tho manning 
of tho shit s by Indians and that it enables the 
Imperial Government to employ tho Indian Navy 
in any part of the world without legally imposing 
upon it a liability to pay the expenses inferred 
during the period of such employment To all 
these criticisms tho answer of tho Under Scene 
tary of Stato was as un satisfactory as might to 
expected from a Tory Government As regards 
the question of control the answer of Lord 
Winterton was that the army in India was not 
under the control of the Indian Legislature and 
that it would be anomalous and inconvenient from 
an admin strati ve point of view if tho control 
of the navy were vested in the Legislature 
Indians are far from satisfied with the existing 
position m regard to the army and the existence 
of one anomaly is no justification for the intro- 
duction of another with regard to a new arm of 
the defensive force to be hereafter created nor 
are anoma lea unknown to the English Constitution 
\V ith regard to the army it may be thought that 
in view of the immense importance of it to the 
safetv of India, it might be harmful to allow any 
interference by a Leg datura want ng in experience 
of military matters Tho new naval force on the 
other hand is one of very small dimensions involv 
mg a comparatively small cost of about 68 lakhs of 
rupees per annum and the risks which may be 
apprehended from injudicious parsimony or by 
embarkation upon an extensive policy of Indianisa 
tion are comparatively small On the other hand 
it is overlooked that if this aim of defence is 
transferred to the control of the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislature, it is likely to 
receive more consideration and support than those 
branches of the defence which are excluded from 
the control of the Legislature. ' 


Child Marriage and Education 

Mrs Muthnlaxmi Reddy writes m the 
Social Sen ice Quarterly — 

I can assure the Government- and there are 
publ c leaders like Sir P S Siwaswami Iyer and 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malavyya who can assure 
them- that there is no text m our religion which 
gives support to this suicidal custom and child 
sacrifice The veiy fact that the ancient Hindus 
were having Swayamwara by which the women 
were allowed fall freedom in the choice of their 
husbands is proof positive that marriageable age of 
girls must have been over 16 at any rate because 
the ancient Hindus were wise enough to know 
that girls of II 12 or 13 or even 14 do not possess 
enough judgment or discrimination to choose their 
helpmates 

Even l* ' no-change orthodox people imagine it 
to be religion I say the old order must change 
yield ng place to the new The world is not 
stand still is ever progressing if we want to pros- 
per we must keep pace with the^world 

I may note here the resolugbn passed at ih» 
All India Conference of WomeiF held at Loona? 
the representative conference of women called to 



‘Tins conference deeply deplores the effect of 
-early marriage on education and urges the Uo\ em- 
inent of India to pass legislation making marriage 
under sixteen a penal offence It demands that the 
■age of consent be raised to 16 It whole-heartedly 
support" as a step to this end Sir Uau Singh 
Gour’a Bill which will come before the Assembly 
this eession It sends a deputation from its delega- 
tes to the Legislative Assembly to convey to its 
members the demand of women on this vital 
subject ” . 

As women constitute more than half the popula- 
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•consider questions relating to the education of always bo high in proportion to the market vnluo 
■women m India The resoultion was as under — of the food solids it contains. The third reason 

• 3 — **-- j ie3 , a the fact that the individual milk producer 

m India in most cases is a smallholder owning only 
a few not very efficient cows or buffaloes and 
the actual quantity of surplus milk be has available 
for sale or manufacture alter feeding his family is 
not sufficient to enable him fo convert it into any 
marketable commodity of a sufficiently high quality 
to command a profitable market and even if the 
quantity available by ndividual producers was 
large enough to be profitably manufactured !y the 
producer it is not possible for the ordinary cattle- 

M »«mw vuiiHuun wu ,o — ... owner to acquire that expert technical knowledge 

lion even if the Government desires to be impartial and marketing experience necessary to manufac- 
if it wants to do justice and not provoke criticism ture and sell milk products Then again in the 
it ought to take into consideration the unanimous worlds markets to-day continuous uniformity of 
resolution of the All-India Women’s Conference” quality and large bulk supplies are demanded if the 
and give its verdict in f ivour of Dr Gour s Bill highest pnees are to be paid so that the manufac- 
especially in the absence of women representatives ture of milk into any of the foodstuffs in demand 
in the Legislative Assembly, (which cannot be a to-day cannot be done by the milk, producer it 
truly representative one from the woman s point of cannot profitably be done by a factory situated 
view) a measure concerning the health and happi- remote from the tnlk producer and it must be 
ness of the womanhood of the country and the dono m the rural dairy factory. , 

future race, j n countries so highly developed agriculturally 

— as Denmark, Holland, Ireland, New Zealand, the 

United States of America and Canada, the village 
diary factory is a feature of the rural landscape, 
and it will be a good day for India when this can 
_ _ be said of our agricultural areas Not only will the 

Mr Wm Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, development of village dairying in India help to 

■writes iu the Journal of the Central Bureau solve tho problem of rural unemployment, but it 
for A,, mal Husbandry and Da.ry.ny .„ 

* Inuia quality of the cattle of the country and generally 

The need for the establishment of village indus improve the physical well being of the rural 

tries in this country in order to provide employ- population 

unent lor the cultivators during the slack seasons Indian village dairy factories might ell follow 
of the year and for the non agriculturally unem- the example of ihose of Denmark, New Zcalahd, 
ployed throughout the year has been long recog Ireland and Holland and be organized on - 


Dairying as an Indian Village Industry 


mzed by students of rural economics Ur Gandhi _ 
■advocacy of the charkha is prompted by his 
recognition of this need, and it seems strange that 
in a country like India where milk and the milk 

E roducts are so highly valued and so necessary as 
uman food little or no attention has been paid 
to the development of dairying as a village industry 
Properly organized village dairying would 


cooperative basis and they might take the 
form of milk factories for pasteurizing and 
coolmg milk to enable its being sent by rail to 
cities for sale as fresh milk There might be 
cheese factone«, ght factories milk condensenes, 
casein works, dned unlk industries or com- 
bined factories capable of turning out some or all 
of these products The present methods of manu- 
facture of ghi, Indian cheese or dried curd, the 


provide a profitable outlet for a variety of energies — — 

H would give all the year employment for the existing bazaar methods of evaporating the water 
cultivator cow owner and his family and it would from milk over an open fire, and especially tho 
create a demand for skilled dairy factory managers methods or rather lack of methods of utilizing tho 
■aDd operatives of various kinds by products of ght — butter milk or skim milk— aro 

, 111 countries where dairying has reached an crude and wasteful, and the economic scope for the 
advanced stage, the rearing and keeping of cows establishment of a village dairying industry is great 
as an integral part of the system of farming is and tho possibilities of development are unlimited, 
practised and the village creamery or dairy factory The establishment of a factory of this class in a 
is utilized as the means of manufacturing and village calls for the employment of expert factory 
marketing the milk which the farmer cow owner managers who must also be business men able to 
promices. buy manufacture and sell, it requires expert 

are many reasons why it is essential that machine mistnes or mechanics to erect, work and 
“»k producer should employa rural repair the plant it needs accountants and cleiks 

t? 1 l disposal of his milk One trained in commercial book keeping it demands 

1 raw material he produces in expert butter or cheese makers or condensed milk 

that mnlt "hi* a* u 6UC & a pensha - ble paUlr ® makers and it provides an opening for unskilled 

mar it must be dealt with in any nrooess nf lahnn» n t n, Q t,.™, a » r Ik- 


xwr ST 1 ** 1 ** C 5 W .?’ milk contains seme 83 all his family 7n the rean Dff,“feeding'and 'milkmg 
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an increased supply of farmjard manure will give. 
Vo umes more could be written advocaliog the 
development of the dairy industry in India but 
this short nolo is penned m the nope that it may 


induce Indian rural economists to consider tbo 
matter from the point of view of its solving 
or partly solving the great question of rural 
unemployment. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Japans Cotton Industry 

According to Present day Japan the 
“Asahi * English annual supplement 

Japans cotton industry was founded in 1867 
and has developed to its present status during sixty 
years At present there are ft tty three oompan es all 
of which are included under The Japan Cotton 
Spinners Association of Japrn their aggr gate 
capital reaching A 497037 TOO the r various reserves 
amounting in total to \ 2293 > G4Si aid the r 
spindles and looms numbering o Uu7->> and l 19 
respectively Their total o tin it of cMton yarn 
last year amounted to 3 GOT 746 bales (one Kile 
contains 400 pa inds) and the raw cotton consumed 
totalled 2603027 actus! bales Japan therefore 
stands second ia the world America being first, so 
fir a 3 tho consumption of raw cotton is ejaceraod 
Thus the industry has come to oo upy the foremost 
pos ucm among the industries of Japan 

Last vear the imports of raw cotton were valued 
at Y 7°o 030 20G while tho exports of cotton goads 
were worth Y 460 971 010 the former raak mr up 
31p.coftho to-ahmports and the latter 24 pc of tho 
total exports of th s country Naturally the riso 
and fall of this industry has an important bearing 
upon the national economy 


They have held nearly all the offices mentioned, 
but none has ever been suggested for or elected to 
the Presidency Sumo day an outstanding Jew may 
attain a prominence which will cause him to be 
consulo-ed as a Presidential possibility Do may 
point to tho fact that certain of his coreligionists 
hive served with distinction in the House an 1 tho 
Senate in the Cabinet and on the Supreme Conit 
bench But must ho feel that because of religious 
d (Terences or prejudices his progress to tho highest 
office in the land is to be halted ? 

These are questions that aro leipg debated at 
this timo chiefly because the Presidential claims of 
Governor Smith cannot be ignored It is a condi- 
tion and not a theory which confronts as Tho 
boat part of it is that this matter is beiog talked 
about with more frankness and less rancor than 
would have been possible in any previous stage of 
our national existence Religious b gotry tile tiio 
poor we have always with us But tho kind wo 
now have ia the open variety rather than tho secret 
hostility of previous days That we havo religious 
liberty in this favored land » a matter of gratiBca 
tion to all reasoning men and women But there 
aro many who feci that this much-desired tolerance 
will not be complete until every oflice m the 
Nation from the lowest to the highest, i# within 
the reach of all regardless of the manner in which 
the aspirant worships or fails to worship. 


Religious Discrimination in Politics 
Sir George Barton writes in Current 
History — 

Theoretically we have no religions test for 
office in ih s country jet in this year 1937 we are 
discuss ng whether an other vise available candi 
date of one of the major part es can be seriously 
considered as a candidate for President of the 
United States becau e he happens to be an adherent 
of the Catho! o religion There is no cons motional 
inhibition The qnalificat ons of a caad date, accord 
ing to that document; are quite simple. The nom neo 
shall be a natural born c tiz*n 3o j ears of age and a 
resident of the Uni ed States for at least fourteen 
years \\ e have had Catho] c Mayors, Governors, 
members of the House 3nd S note. Cabinet off cere 
and Justices of the United States Supreme Court, 
but never a Catholic President 

What is true of Catholics in. this regini is 
equally the com) with those of the Jewish faith 


Treatment of Indians in a British 
Mandate ' 

Mr R. J Udam observes jn The Indus — 
Writing on Tanganyika, Mr C F Andrews 
states — 

I‘ would have been much better probably for 
Great Britain to have taken hy force as war booty 
German Last Africa and to have done with it. 
Then we sbonld have known exactly where wo 
were and a spide would have been called a spado. 
All the camouflage of a war to end wap a war 
without conquests Or annexations, a war for free, 
dom and the rights of weaker nations, a war to 
establish detenu nation would have been abandon- 
ed But to-day Qreat Britain ta unctuously cen- 


time that she has been accomplishing exactly the 
aama tm vsuwenng acts of wac spoil and war booty 
which W iduin tho Norman and his barons aecom- 
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picked if ter the Battle of Hastings in tke year of people of the Doited States, bor musttoo much 

106Q importance in this connection be attacked to tke 

“These thoughts have come to me a« I have fact that Foe) i»h is our common language, 
heard at firet hand the storv of the German The English inguage is a disadvantage to ns 
rorrencv notes by which the Indian merchants of as well as an advantage because we can read w 
Dare^alatn and Tanga Iprvcheallv the only year I'oohs and newspapers what you eay akoat 
merchants involved) hive been robbed overnight us lor instance, it should not be sad of us tut 
of a «uiu amounting to an\ thing over fifty lakhs wo are l uilding ship for ship against you With 
bv a war measure which has never been made French and German it is different, bemuse mu h 
£ CCK ] of what the trench and Germans wnte does not 

“The facts appear to ba these the Germans reach the people, so less harm is done, 
called in all the silver coinage when they had \o there arc only two things which . can 
conquered the East African coast in order to pay establish and maintain closer relations between 
their native askars. who very rightly would not your country and rame. They are community ot 
accept anything but silver coins The merchants ideate and of interests t . 

were compelled to give out of their banks and , If I know am thing of p=op e it is o tie people 
'afes all the silver money they had in possession of the United States They cannot be said to be 

and thev were paid for this in German notes, anti British but they are certainly not pro-Bntisn 
Gradually m thu way the greater part of the If they are pro-anvthing it is pro-trance 
German currency notes found their way into the I will not say that future wars are lmprobao e. 
hands of the Indian merchants Tnen when the bat what I have said i» that if before the present 
process was very nearlv complete and the British war the situation had be<.n freely discu aed m 
had come into possession the in litary Governor public for even a week this war would never have 
•dedamd at a moment's notice all German currency broken out 

notes to be of no value for exchange purposes thus I ha\e promised to make public everything 
putting them with one stroke of the pen out of discussed at the Peace Conference. If I find any 
circulation They were saved up bv the Indian thin" going on in an underhand way I will publish 
merchants and remained in their ca h boxes and it. This 13 the first time the people have ever had 
safes unused with the one hope that when the an opportunity of taking any share in a settlement 
war was over this arbitrary order would be of this sort and they shall not be banlsea 
rescinded and they would get a certain value for I have come to Europe to do the little 1 can 
tl cm But year after year has gone hv appeal but I am under no delusion Without the assistance 
after appeal has been made but nothing has come of Divine Providence no man can effect anything 
of these. The currency note* still remain so winch is lasting anything which 13 great no man 
much waste paper and no compensation has been of intelligence can deny the existence of a Divine 
given for them , , , Providence. 

There 1 ave been a hundred act 3 of disenmina 
tion i appearing to show that in the end— Mandate or 
no Mandate— tho white man is going to get every 
thing possible into hi» own po»-ssion There are 
Tanganyika highlands as well as Kenva highlands 
and in spite of India bem" one of the original 
signatories of the League of Nations, and therefore 
entitled • to the same treatment as every other 
sanatory nation it is evident .hat these highlands 
will be reserved for white people only So the 
storv runs on 


The East India Company’s Indian 
Spies 

Ihc Indian of London states — 

EXGL1XD a SPIES Ef EVDIA 

The Indian Hi toncal Reserch Association of 


In the end, alter witnessing the treatment of ^ QQna has published in its latent quarterly journal 
the Dnirea in the trench Mandate of Syria and l^ree old letters of the early days of the East 

the treatment of the Ind ans and other races m Didia Company from Clive to Canning it shows 

the British Mandate of Tanganyika, there will how the Company lias spread its network of spies 
be very little belief left by the weaker nations in trough Indian and other banking and bu meoS 

the honesty of the contracting Powers The only ^nceros, not only in India itself but throughout 

belief will be that they will always contract for the Far and Near East as well One bg firm of 

themselves. Jain merchants Xutch Batcha Guptas, was acting 

on their behalf in Western India. Kabul Kandahar 
— Huwb Persia, Northern India, Bengal and even 

South India. 

tx,.~ „„ j -nr » „ , P ae letter quoted is from T lent (after Sir) Alex 

From an Unpublished Wilson Conversation ander Bums who says Mnkut Chand Balcha, 
Thn T^irdnn If.-,™.,,,. n , , , ? en ^ s information from Kabul Kandahar Samar 

ibe London J lomvig Post publishes ex- hand Hint and other places, watching with oil in 
tracts Horn an unpublished Wilson conver their eyes the movements of the As atio peoples 
sation, from which we take the following — kt: w ars, peace treaties military arrangements, eta. 
Way of clree, relate,,, w™, Great refftS're 

Bnta n and the United States, the President said — them This firm is very loyal and reliable to the 
'ion must not speak of us who rome over here British. Its information is al™ found iSuabfe 
as rati a ins still Ie*s as brothers \S e are neither and we can safely act on it The ontv 
aCJll er mu>t yem think of ns as Anglo-Saxons for can repay it is l y protecting this farnifv an! the 

that term can no longer be rightly apphed to the rel gionto which it belM^sT aMIy aaa tbe 
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How Gwauo'i Font was C-utcred ( 

How Pophsai raptured the almost impregnable 
hillfort of Gwalior ban been chronicled by him to a 
letter which says . We would never have captu- 
red the fort without the whole-hearted devotion of 
Slaharajadhiraj Sawami Shikandra Rop-Chand Gupta, 
There was a secret door to the fort, which was dis- 
covered by Gupta after prolonged and secret in iuiry 
and we were informed of it. We were able to get 
jq and capture the fort without losing a souL” 


“Asahi" of Japan 

The “Asahi” of Tokyo and Osaka is the 
foremost newspaper of Japan. The Japan 
Magazine writes — 

We quote below the impression? voiced by 
three di-'finguishod foreign gaests invited to inspect 
the building 

The British Ambassador, Sir John Tilley 
“What struck me above every thing elso is that 
the Tokyo Asahi « provided with every sort of 

a mpment of modem and most progressive type, 
Inencv first in every department” 

The German Ambassador, Dr Soil 
“When I entered the Asahi building which is 
magnificent and entirely of a new type, and saw 
tta complete arrange mcnU and up-to-dUe plant I 
felt as tf I were in a most advanced European or 
American country, and I was only awakened by 
the sight of the pipere printed in Japanese 
characters The Tokyo Asahi which 13 situated at 
the most important geographical point in Tokyo 
and 13 ready to enter upon a new period of activity 
is a symbol of Japan, which grasped the civiliza- 
tion of the past two centuries at one leap.' 

The Spanish Minister , , , , _ , 

“The grandness of the building the fineness and 
completeness of ita construction and the perfection 
of its system provided with every necessary 
department are really admirable. Once, at home, 
I visited a leading newspaper office but it cannot 
be spoken of m the same breath, regarding scale 
and equipment with the Tokyo Asahi. ' 

Tokyo and 0»aka offices are connected by their 
owu special telephone line, U~d at a cost ta them 
of ahont 300000 yen , , , . 

They is*oe seven pcnadicais besides their 
respective dailies. Tnev are the Weekly Asahi, 
the Asahi Graph (weekly), the Asahi Sports tsemi- 
rooo'hls) the Kinemas and Playa (monthly), the 
Children's Asahi f monthly) the Asahi Camera 
(monthly), and the Ladies (monthly). 


Borobudur 

Mr. Jan Poortenaar writes lo The 
Asiatic Jteiaeiff — 

Many legends m the folk lore of Java also 
remind ns of Animism. The big gun I have just 
mentioned is one of a pair , its compaman lies m 
the courtyard before the palace of the Sasuhnnaa 
of Surakarta, and supposed to be inhabited by a 
ghost, the “sapu jagaa ’ or broom of the world. 
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which at a certain moment will vindicate that 
name by sweeping all mli,iel3 into the sea. 
What toe venerated Prophet would say when ho 
saw bia followers kneeling and praying and 
ottering to an old Dutch gun they do not for a 
moment consider, but it accounts for their charming 
and innate naivete. Another example which shows 
how strongly the native mind is imbued with 
pre-Mohammedan and pre-Hindu ideas and modes 
of thought we find in the general belief that the 
goddess of the South Sea will come and vi3it the 
Susuhunan in the top room of a tower in the 
palace grounds, European visitors ace only admit- 
ted a few stone3 h'gb the top of the building is 
holy, and roust not be visited by anyone, lea3t of 
all by infidels 

Near by are numerous rums of Hinda temples 
and monuments, restored and carefully kept The 
roost famous is the large Borobudur, of which 
India furnished the prototype, hue the style of 
which baffles companion The on'y baildmg it 
can be likened to is the Taj Mahat at Agra but it 
surpasses th'3 monument in delicate decoration. 
Intended as a reliquary the building should be 
regarded as a ahnne most likely one of the 
84 000 6tupas consecrated to hold a portion of 
Buddha’s remains after King Asoka had decided 
that do longer eight towns bat the whole world, 
should share in their blessed possession. The 
structure is erected on the top of a hil), of the 
shape of which full advantage was taken, so as to 
form the angular terraces which constitute the 
mam part of the monument Throe circular 
terraces are adorned with seventy-two bell-shaped 
chaityas each hoJJioga life-size Buddha image 
the lower parts showing in magnificent reliefs the 
story of his life. These galleries are, moreover, 
ornamented with hundreads of niches, in which 
also stand, or rather sit, similar statues. Rising 
light and airy for all its grandeur the enormous 
monument expresses more strength than a mere 
massing together of ponderous material, huge walls 
and towers could have done. The sense of massive 
power is enhanced by its strange beauty of cont- 
our in perfect harmony with the brilliant lands- 
cape in which it is set. It is a crown, eqoal to 
the Enlighted One’s uraa. 

Aud its spirit is still alive in the majestically 
striding Javanese, whether they be regents, princes, 
or camera Bat with all the refinement o{ a ae3 
of court life as a coveted flower, it 13 seen especial- 
ly in the delicate gesture of the slender Javanese 
dancing-girl 


“Building the Soul of a People" 

The following passages are faten from 
an article m The World To-morrow by 
Rufus AL Jones — 


GeoTga Ehot in the Spanish Gypsy wrote these 
fine lines three- quarters of a century ago 
“The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero Say we fad I— 

We feed the high tradition of the world 
And leave our spirits in our children’s breasts,” 
There are now and then persona! lives of the 
type that raise the whole level of life for those 
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that come after them— lives whose spirit becomes 
evermore part of the necessary air men breathe’ 
It does not matter very much whether persons of 
that type succeed or fail in their own generation 
whether they win a crown nr a cross— their real 
service is that of quickening kindling fusing their 
fellows and so of transmitting their own nobility 
of purpose and 

Breathing a beauteous order that controls 
with growing away the growing life of man 
t to me tjiat this is the greatest service 
that Mahatma Gandhi is rendering to India today 
It is possible to count np an impressive list of 
real achievements which are due to his endeavors 
™ » I e . ppiD . ? ? bl \ s P ei " Sc contributions is the 
contribution of h s life The by product which 
came unconsciously as often hapnens is more 
important than the definite product which he 
aimed to get Gandhi s life is such an immense 
achievement, lus spirit is such a tremendous 
contribution to the world that there wilt be an 
imperishable legacy from him whether his plans 
succeed or go awry K 

Ioaff ,?°jS 3 0rta ? 1 , OT= s ;«Hl to Mk about a 

loader is to find out how far li’ has helped to 
w t f..v 1 n °i bler v, cpm l, ,n th9 hearts of his people 
i?£d 0 * d «r ,0 a ,as bcea . abl « t° raise and inspire the 
Oandhi iii'l ^temporaries and successors 
1 i s u h,s test 1Q a very hmh degree 
y bu,Idin « a new soul *o India He is 
one of tho e rare persons who are nnconscions of 
personal interests unconcerned about what is 
coming to them He comes as near as an von e T 
fhnlfZ' 0 , A co 3 p,et0 abolition WX 

Mr jwS ■ WIS 

^2&&& bv&bs 


Origin of Indian Civilisation 

Tour'S - TaUUsU " nlM ■" n ' 

: ! S 

mol tst on It wam w oods to m 1 ib« Jn 

that Ini an i hiTosoi bl'id® m °tntams an l woods 
« I M.V K Snmt 1 «"4nlioo education 
bua lu I- 0 l” p ll I « 0 »^»' ?I ol 


men to live iq a crowded noisy and bustling city 
and though villages abound in the country as men 
instinctively like to live together Indians go into 
mountains for meditation and cultivation of 
character In this way the theory that civilization 
rises from city life is not applicable to Ind a On 
the contrary in India it was life m woods tnat 
gave birth to civilization 

If a3 many scholars do Western civilization 
be called materialistic, how shall we call Indian 
civilization ? It is certainly not materialistic as 
“in points of materialism it is entirely lacking It 
places no importance on form and shows no 
concrete evidence of itself Nevertheless no 
civilization is so rich as Indian in spiritual 
elements Accordingly perhaps it is beat to call 
it spiritual civilization In this regard Indian 
c vihzation is unique any other civilization would 
disappear if depr ved of form or its expressions 
in tangible objects Indian civilization however 
retains its vitality no matter if the country is in 
ruin for it is spiritual untangible and mdestruc- 
tive 

Many Indians are no better than mendicants as 
u ei . r .Personal appearance goes They are 
shabbily clad live from hand to mouth and know 
nothing about the present world and modern things. 
But spiritually they are found to be superior men 
in conversing with some beggars I met with m an 
Himalayan mountain while in my journey m India 
1 was astonished to fiad them pit Iosopherg and 

thinkers wellversed in the philosophy of Upani 

snaas and the poetrv of Vedas Whence have you 
con } 9 7 they asked me From Japan I said m 
reply but they had no idea of what my reply 
meant Where is it? they again asked I was 
very much puzzled how to explain, for they did 
not know of sea. I said Behind us as you know 
a great mountain range stands Vou cross it and 
find a country as large as India lying beyond it 
iou cross that vast country and come to a great 
nver which is a hundred times bigger than the 
Ganges Japan lies on its opposite shore. Is it a 
large country ? No not so large it is an island 
country Again they had no idea of what an island 
is ami so thev were not much enlightened by my 
explanation In such a wav they were as poor as 
children in regard to the affiurs of the world bat 

?° nve . reatl °n turned to spiritual subjects 
K freely and fliently showing they were 
religion 1 bome Wltb Philosophy metaphysics and 

iJ^JSSS *SV u ? h .^Ptntnal civilization and 
a world of Ideal Irom the hoary ages of 
Gaunfnfa Pn pa ?« S ^ 8 frQm tba remote period of 
p *, Q lha Present time of Tagore, all 
! bl3 8pmtua l civilization 13 
ov^r SSc of a irP n T m a U0U3 strcain holding sway 
and th0 , Indl ? Q poople Both Gandhi 

the ft£22; a S. t \ p i£ a J Products of this civilization 
a ?, tdealist reformer who aims at 
? tU M»t h of namrn *?*? Cf ^ dCt ' and the latter 
realitu«L Tndii U « , ho « dre: i m3 of idealizing 

Jr~' j 3 -, India is under foreign rule and 
the Indian poople can show no dialing 
ev deuce of material civilization bit slm retams hcr 
unique spiritual civilization which will survive 

Of °pSen dS er ffln“ tl ? a V S ? dl a ’ th « Vihzation 

oay Europe and America may docav 
civilization Match no thinker no philosopher no 
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tel taooist, no socilogist can Jo without trying to 
proto into and unloch it3 mysteries 


The Buddha’s Transcendental 
Experience 

Archbishop 1L T Kirby observes in lhe 
}aunt 7 East ^ — 

It is impossible for us to regarl the Buddha 
S3 a mere teacher of the ethics Hid be been 
but a simple-hearted moralist lie would not have 
attracted the disomies and lay followers that 
crowned around Him The teaching of simple 
morality would not have appeals I to them 

\\ hat then emanated from Him that drew all 
men to Him '> 

Mere ethics ° Mere moralily ? Most certainly 
not 

In analysing the circumstances which finally 
led to the preaching of the Dhanna, we find the 
one-time Gotama enjoying a Great Bliss lie had 
d scovered the source of pa d and rebirth and the 
karma that led to rob rth and through that d scovery 
Ho had freed Himself for ever from their chains 
Briefly we may say Ho bad entered into a 
Transcendental Conscinu a ncss and in Its contact 
He had realised His True Nature His Essence 
Thus the secret of U a magnest sm and II s 
Dharma lies in the fact that They were founded 
upon a transcendental experience T1 at They bear 
the hallmark of One who had indent fied Himself 
with the Truth He had realised Truly d d He 
sav of Himself He that sees Me sees the Truth 
—He was the Troth personified Gotama was dead 
the Truth was made flesh and dwelt among us 
What It u cannot to expressed in human terms 
and Buddhists maintain the nobio silence of the 
wise regarding It. That It is needs no proof 
because It is that Something that has stamped the 
Dharma with Its magnetism and which in turn 
is inviting the West and being accented in the 
Vest as the Way the Truth and f/e Lite. 


Civilisation and Barbarism 

ilr Suokar A Eisey the Hinda Inventor 
and Scientist write3 in East West — 

We ara inclined to call ourselves civilized, but 
to my mind the difference between barbarism and 
civil ration lies in the employment of physical force 
and deadly weapons in attempts to settle d spates 
It is tho difference between m ght and right, bet- 
ween physical strength and mental strength 

Bnt (here is something to be said for the so 
called benighted savage barbarian He at least 
f ghts h s enemy face to face and with antiquated 
weapons accoiding to h 3 fights whereas modern 
civilized man fights at long rang© with weapons of 
terrible power lhat slay innocent men women and 
children As loeg as we resort to organ zed 
warfare we have no right to term ourselves emh 
zed. 


Ignorance of Buddhism in England 
Says the editor of Buddhism m England 

Some examples of fho prevailing ignorance re- 
garding Buddhism border on the humorous when 
Miss laulkncr was endeavouring to find a hall for 
our IV esak Meeting last year she made enquiries 
a3 to whether a certain hall under the management 
of cats of tho Nonconformist Christian bodies would 
be Jet for the purpose la reply to her letter of 
enquiry she was asked to call and interview tho 
Secretary She d d so This gentleman explained 
that the hall could bo hired, but he would like to 
know more about tho Biddings a3 iho had never 
i eard of them before When Miss taulkner went 
on to explain that Buddhism was a non Christian 
religion he said that that settled tho matter they 
would not even Jet the r hall to Homan Catholics 
and certainly w ould not to non Christians 

Another instance brought to our notice recently 
was that of an image of a Chinese demon exposed 
for sale in a London curio shop labelled Buddha 
t/e Chinese Gad of l Far 


Social Income of the United Kingdom 


The following paragraph and table relating 
to “social income in the United Kingdom 
taken from International Labour Renew 
will be found instructive — 


The most important figure is that of social 
income estimated to amount to Id 803 million 
for tb a is the amount really ava lable for con 
s mption or saving on th© part of tho residents of 
this country Tho corresponding estimate for 1911 
is £1 088 mill on or an increase from 1011 to 1024 
of JO 5 per cent. In the following table tho social 
income in 1911 and 1924 19 expressed in relation 
to the total population the occupied population 
and the family 

SOCIAL INCOME 


1911 

1924 


per ktri ol rot occop ed 
To 1 ! p pu * on IIBJ 
(Mi »» £-») (A) , (£> 

1 988 4o±2' 101 

3803 84+2« lgj 


200 

3fk> 


What are the corresponding figures of 
social income in India ? 


The Economic Condition of China 
and India 


. Berliner Tagcblatt a German Journal 
observes — 


No one can pred ct China s pol heal future in 
tho midst of her present uncerta nty and chaos 
but we can forecast b p r economic future with 
considerable assurance. Her independence move 


1 These figures ass go a margin 
there is good reason to hold tl at 
must fall 


within whch 
the true value 
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meet, which in one form or another is sure 
eventually, to succeed has definite economic 
objects The first of these is to liberate the natioa 
from foreign financial and commercial control 
to win complete tariff autonomy and to place 
the economic direction of the country entirely 
m the bands of its own people 

In India the course of events ha3 been entirely 
different The English have exported to India 
not only their manufactures but also their capital. 
The Railways of that country are not owned by 
natives they were built with British loans by 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences ” which is 
being prepared under the editorship <jf Professor 
Edwin R A Seligmau of Columbia It is to appeal 
we learn a volume at a time until within abouta 
decade the whole w orb co mprising about 8 000 00U 
words has been published It will cover history 
economics political science sociology* anthropology 
psychology biology etlucs education esthetics 
religion and jurisprudence and is supported by a 
group of the leading learned societies m these 
fields There has long been a demand for one 
natives they were huilt with Britts! loans By co™rel > Zf TiS 

British contractors from Bnti-h materials India s these topics w .ii se t a landmark 

heavy mdebtedness to Great Bntam reveal itself ^ffSSSSST 

As there are some Indian scholars and 


to-day in her balance of trade While Japans 
exports and imports over a long period of years 
abnormal conditions have upset the equilibrium 
since the war— are about the same India has 
always exported much more than she has imported 
She has wta terctd to <to sw m evder to her 
annual interest bill to England The English 
as tne political and financial masters of the country 
have directed its development to their own advan 
tage They have, indeed tned to organize the 
country on a capitalistic basis but without local 
manufactures In fact, they have discouraged 
such man lfactures by every means in their power 
After destroying the native textile industry they 
did not for many years erect spinning mills in 
India itself but supplied that country with good3 
from Lancashire. It was not until shortly before 
the outbreak of the war that this situation began 
slowly to change and local factories were erected 
here and there. Naturally they grew rapid y 
during the war Lancashire spinners are now 
feeling the result They have not only lost many 
of their fo mer customers in India but they 
realize that with her cheaper labour her favor 
able peographcal situation and her local raw 
material India may eventually dnve them out 
of other AsiaLc markets. 

China is very rich m industrial raw materials 
"any geologists believe that her coal resources 
are {■qual to those of all the rest of the world 
After apenod of transition therefore she wfil have 
brought her iron and steel industries to a point 
where she can supply her own machinery of 
production When that, is accomplished, her tvado 
with the Umted States, England JapaD and 
Germany will come to rescint lo closely the 
ousting commerce between those four nations. 
15ut in view of Chinas vast ten tonal extent 
anu enormous population the transitional period 
will doubtless be a long one When it is ended 
the world will be the richer by a great new 
centre of production though the older industrial 
countries nay have lost certain of their present 
markets. 


“Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences” 
The Acre Republic states — 

An mtemhcfc enterprise which now seems to be 
ai ust on the load lo successful completion is the 


authors who can speak with authority ofl 
some of the above mentioned subjects so faf 
as they relate to India, we hope they vuU 
be requested to contribute articles to this 
Encyclopaedia 


‘Bibios” 

Biblos is a learned Portuguese review 
published by the University of Coimbra. 
It contains many learned papers In the 
section called Revistadas Revistas ’ (review 
of reviews) the contents of reviews in many 
languages have been given Among Indian 
Magazines the contents of The Modern Reuerf 
(November 192G, to April, 192 f) are men' 
tioned in detail 


War Fables Taught in American 
Schools 

Current History lor August gives ih© 
place of honour to an article with the above 
caption by Lient col. Thomas J Dickson 
who served in the War in different important 
capacities Says he — 

There are 107 American school Itmtones OS} 
file in the Congressional Library and Nations* 
Bureau of Education. Not one has a correct 
account of the great troop movements and moment 
oua situations of the World War I know of no 
I mitigating circumstances to plead m defense of 
those who have been guilty of making false, absurd 
and stupid statements in prrnt and circulating 
them as American school histones Space dxA 
not pe-mit mo to cite all the errors and comment 
on all these 107 school books Ten have the virtue 
of practically not mentioning the World War 
Silence is more precious than falsehood 



‘MOTHER INDIA" 


Br ASHOKE CHATTERJEE, ba. (Cantab), 
Editor, “ Welfare ” 


I T is my intention to contradict in this 
article some gross falsehoods that an 
American woman. Miss Katherine Mayo 
has published m the form of a boot, entitled 
“Mother India” She pretends that her book 
is a dispassionate study of India and Indians, 
but few hare accepted this pretension at its 
face value Most likely the book has been 
written under "stimulus” of which the 
source is to be found among some sections 
of Amencans and Bntaus who do not like 
to see Hindus given American citizenship 
in America and self government in tbeir 
own country It is a low thing written with 
a low purpose Strictly speaking, therefore 
one should no more exert to contradict such 
insulting lies about one’s own country as the 
above book cotaios,than enter into a street brawl 
with one whose offensive armoury is entirely the 
tongua But in this case one has to come down 
and soil one’s fingers with tbe foul staff served 
by Miss Mayo, for she is being given a lot 
of publicity by interested Anglo-Saxons and 
Yankees (which supports our contention that 
Miss Mayo is not after all an unworldly 
one hundred percent academician) which may 
serve to turn neutral nations against India 
at a period in her history whea she needs 
all tbe sympathy of other nations that she 
can command 

A difficulty, however has to be faced 
right at the beginning Although a previous 
volume by Miss Mayo (“the Isles of Fear” 
which was written with a view to lowering 
the Filipinos in tbe eyes of the wo rJd) was 
sent to many Indian papers for review, the 
present pack of lies has not been so liberally 
distributed in India. It cannot even be 
purchased here at the present moment The 
result is that one has to launch one’s counter- 
attack on the book entirely with tbB help 
cf the reviews of the hook that have appeared 
in the foreign Press. This may doubtless 
lead to some shooting oQ the mark and 
delivery of one or two unintentionally un- 
fair blows. But considering Miss Mayo’s 
vocation, one need not fear to be uncharitable 
to her, nor will it melt people’s hearts to 


sea her prostrated under an onslaught not 
fully and solely guided by the principles of 
justice aud fairplay 

I bare read carefully a fair collection of 
Press cuttings in which Miss Mayo’s book 
has been reviewed, appreciated, condemned or 
judged A fair amount of public opinion ia 
the shape of letters from various “pro bono 
pnblico’s”, “observers”, * Hindus” and “one 
who knows” has also received my attention 
Having gone through all the above, I have 
come to believe that it is Miss Mayo’s thesis 
that tbe Indians, the Hindus specially, belong to 
a very low level of culture and civilization* 
so low that they are almost sub hnman, and 
that their continued existence on the face of 
tbe earth constitutes a real menace to 
humanity,! e. in the language of Mr Gokbale, 
“wbitemaoity ” Miss Mayo, like a true-born 
American Co ed, hangs on to her contention 
with that ruthless persistence which the 
normal mother woman exercises in hanging 
on to her husband She loves her thesis and 
she must stick to it, come what may to truth, 
facts and figures 

A certain type of American is by nature 
a discoverer — not of ordinary puny trifles 
but of things gigantic and uuthought of 
mothers who eat their babies for breakfast, 
trees that delight in doing the cake walk, 
whole nations gone mad, whole races given over 
to sexual perversion, etc. To make their dis- 
coveries, they would take the greatest trouble, 
even cros3 the slender borderland, that 

separates discovery from invention Human 
frailties, limitations of science or logic or 
lack of what lesser men call evidence, would 
present no barriers to tbeir far reaching 
intellect Tbns wonld a member of this 
species write a six volume treatise on tbe 
flora and fanna of a conntry by flying across 
it in an icroplane or analyse peoples Tirtues 
and vic°3 by studying their reaction ’ to 
vaccination or gome sncb important 

psychological test Some years ago I had 
occasion to go through a book written by an 
eminent member of this clan He was 
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•writing about the Germans (a leisurely and 
post war production) He said in his booh 
Scrutinized historically and presented baldly 
the German cannot be recognized as other than 
a pathological type His mentality is not moral 
in the sense that the English or the American 
mentality may be moral If we Anglo-Saxons 
are normal then something it does not appear 
where or how or what— has caused a psychological 
flaw in the evolution of this people or else there 
was a slip in the making of the German- some- 
thing left out in his creation Whichever it is 
whether accidental or general something is 
inherently amiss in his mental constitution * 

Here is a discoverer who makes a 
sweeping historical ’ generalisation without 
lowering himself to the task of studying 
history, a master of group psychology who 
has probably passed not even a fortnight 
arnoDg Germans in Germany He does not 
trouble to enquire what readers innocuous 
this terrible congenital and inherent abnor- 
mality of the German as soon as he takes 
American papers and swears by the Stars and 
Stripes A very large number of Americans 
are of German extraction and one should 
naturally look for traces of German deficiencies 
arnoDg Americans also But the author 
of the above book does not care to do so 
Ho makes a hash of history, biology and 
what not and retires to collect the proceeds 
of the sale of his book with a truly American 
sagacity In America we find a good 
example of what mere literacy without 
education leads to It injures the Americans 
directly by investing a majority of that nation 
with an oppaling mediocrity and shallowness 
unsurpassed by any tbmg in the whole 
history of human psychosis and others 
indirectly as victims of these intellectual 
soi ties. I beg humbly the pardon of those 
exceptional sonls in tho USA who write 
books on only such subjects as they have 
made a special study of For them I have 
the greatest respect 

The above digression has been found necessary 
in order to put Miss Mayo in her proper 
place among American writers One can readily 
'co that she and similar American phenomena 
usually make a hurdle race of what they so 
numbly call studies in the social sciences, wilful- 
7. 0r t dD0 scientific training and 

detachment, and end up by making science 
a mcckoiy and manufacturing arguments to 
suit their preformed convictions. It will 
not at a ll be difficult to show up Miss 

IO."lUMU° D Um “ D 'f'“ "> I ictop 


Mayo's ignorance and fallacies where she^ 
dabbles with matter that belong to the 
domain of scientific study, but where she 
discusses such subjects as Hindu impotency 
one has to surrender to her superior know- 
ledge and experience and keep silent 

I have already said that I suspect Miss 
Mayo of collusion with British (and American) 
enemies of India aud consider this book to 
be a fraud m so far as it assumes the robes 
of a dispassionate 'tudy of Indian society 
My suspicions are strengthened by the fact that 
this philanthopic social hygiene monger 
devotes the major portion of her book to 
what would undoubtedly be recognised as 
refuting the arguments put forward by 
Indians in support of their claims to Political 
Freedom Nobody can say that social reform 
or hygiene can be fostered by foreign 
domination Far from it It is just as much 
an accepted fact that slavery makes men 
lose their initiative and enthusiasm for self- 
improvement as it is that slave owners are 
far more interested in the profit-yielding 
capacity of their slaves than in their 
cultural and moral attributes When im- 
perialists break their hearts over the moral 
backwardness of the victims of their greed 
and proclaim to the four winds their deepest 
concern for the cultural advancement of their 
slaves , the average intellect receives the 
whole thing with a wink So that when 
Miss Mayo pe'ters the attention of the world 
by her nauseating tales of sex, filth and 
excreta in order to drive home her conten- 
tion which reads, ‘Indians must not get 
Political Freedom,” every school boy guesses 
her tine motive without the help of his 
teacher Nevertheless let us weigh her 
accusations and see what they are worth. 
Her book has been described by The New 
Statesman as one of the most powerful 
defences of British raj that has ever been 
written ” Powerful fiddlesticks ' It should bo 
described as inductive reasoning flying to 
the moon on the wings of a blue bottle Miss 
Mayo holds. 

1 Indians lead a sub grado of existence 


2 India is a menace to tho world as a 
breeding gronnd for disease 

3 It is duo to British protection that 
Indians live on the face of tho earth or 
else they would have been wiped out. 

The first chargo is both lino and false 
Host Indians taro bred reduced to such 
economic degradation through ' British pro- 
tection that they tiro a hfo ol compulsory 
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starvation without even the barest necessities 
in the way ol housing and clothing Let us 
force Mis 3 Mayo and her compatriots to 
live on 30 or 50 rupees a year and sea how 
ranch culture- they exude after six months. 

I have seen some Anglo-Saxon slum dwellers. 
They would give the lowest o! ladians any 
handicap and beat them m filthiness by a 
wide margin. No Indian will live m an 
unwashed shirt for a decade or so, nor take a 
hath only when shipwrecked As to finer 
feelings, religion or anything like that, some of 
the Anglo-Saxon poor can well compete with 
the animals at the Zoo I am forced to say 
these rude things, for Miss Mayo drives ns 
to comparison I do not say our people lead 
a very high life poor men, (hey are not 
in a position to do so , bat why say thnj 
lead a sub-grade of existence when what really 
happens is that they are made to lead a life 
of suffering and want. Those ladians who 
can afford it lead a high enough life May 
be their idea of a bath is not wading ia a 
few gallons of tepid water but washing the 
whole body in running water May be their 
wme bill is ml, their luxuries few, their 
food more natural than that consumed by 
Nero’s Court or their habits a bit fastidious 
but that docs not make it a sub grade of 
existence That is a sub grade of existence 
which renders a man progressively degenerate 
in body and mind. What do we find in 
India to-day ? Millions of forward looking 
and hopeful meu and women who are fast 
improving in body and mind, staking their 
all on their life’s major speculation Political 
Freedom. These progressive men and women 
are the people on whom wo should concen- 
trate, not the hospital cases of Miss Mayo 
nor the criminals encountered by her Aoglo- 
Iodian Parseeor other friends who are jailors, 
lawyer’s or liars. If we had been 
leading a sub-grade of existence, the British 
would not spend so ranch money and energy 
in counter-acting our effoits to attain Suataj, 
(including recourse to detention without trial) 
If we had all been degenerate, the British 
would not find so many healthy and energetic 
workers to run their government Those 
Hindus who went and fought in France 
when some Anglo-Saxons were pleading con- 
scientious objection to being courageous, 
were not degenerates either Those who did 
pioneer work in Africa so that white ’ men 
may later on swindle them ijere also fair 
samples of manhood There are thousands of 
Hindu workers in America who ate earning 


the love and respect of their American 
competitors and employers* for efficiency, 
integrity and high morals. ATtss Mayo could 
have interviewed some of them instead of 
going to the India 0 flee for instruction This 
so called sub grade of existence vanishes as 
soon as Indians find sufficient means to 
improve the “grade” of their existence 
Poverty and ignorance are its causes and 
in solar as poverty is removable it is also 
open to improvement And it has no more 
to do with raciahty or civilization than 
poverty or ignorance has The ideals of 
a better life are there, it only requires 
rnean3 to realise it m the life of the masses 
of India 

What is responsible for our poverty 5 What 
has destroyed the balance of our economic 
life by destroying our industries by foul 
means ? What again has made ever-bleeding 
wounds on our social body by exploitation, 
miscalled development and trade ? Hindu Reli- 
gion or Anglo-Saxon Itreligion Wo have not 
been poor and starving always Oar traditions, 
our ideas of good living, 0 ur wealth of temples, 
tomb3 and treasures marvels of the architect’s, 
the sculptor’s, the lapidanst’s, the weaver’s 
and the painter’s arts, testify to our past 
prosperity It was the lure of our gold, and 
not the urgo of Christianity that brought 
the Anglo-Saxons hero And onr present 
poverty is the result of their “protection” 
This poverty will not be removed or even 
lessened so long as our present rulers get 
a free band to squander oar national 
wealth in the name of Military, Railway or 
Home charges, to pay interest on money 
that was seldom spent for our benefit 
and probably was not borrowed at the lowest 
available rate What does this woman, who 
knows so much of venereal ailments and 
sexnal perversion know of the economtc 
history and structure of the nation she has 
been commissioned (by God?) to slander? 
Coming from a nation of cold-blooded and 
deeply analytical economists as she does 
what is the consideration for which, she’ 
wages this semi sentimental war against 
India’s lust claims ? Instead of looking for 
the real causes of India’s present degenera- 
tion in certain spheres, causes that will 
stand toe test of science and logic wbr 
does sbo ascribe it to our culture, cinlisa 
turn, race, religion or philosophy (without 

* Read Dr Rajani K Du's bmi • 

IVorUrs on the. Pacific Coast ” Umdustan 
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knowing anything about them, of coarse) 9 
Sho might jnst as well have explained our 
poverty, high death rato and low percentage 
of educated persons by saying that these 
wero due to a corse laid on our nation by 
aa angry witch or an offended Christian god 
That would have caused even more sensation 
in New York 

India is accused of being a breeding 
ground for diseases and, as such a menace to 
the world. Well, it is not true Most of 
our countrymen die of diseases that cannot 
be communicated to well-fed Americans 
Our Malaria, the greatest killer, is really 
malnutrition Our infant mortality is really 
due to poverty Thera is a direct relation 
between infant mortality and poverty The 
samo is true of respiratory diseases, also 
of Plague. Small-pox and Cholera are directly 
fostered by over crowding, bad and insuffi- 
cient food and dirt These are the natural 
manifestations of poverty 

And what has made India so poor? 
Anglo-Saxon unscrupulousness, treachery, 
greed and exploitation or Hindu social cus- 
toms and speculative philosophy? History 
will answer the question It was that race 
of supermen, the progeny of the murderous 
marauders of the sea, who today worship 
Jesus as they worshiped Odin and Thor 
yesterday, that havo stricken tbo fairest lands 
of the southern ^cas with tho curse of their 
soulless greed Hindu philosophy and Hindu 
speculative thought nro things too high and 
complex for the bamas and gladiatois of the 
West to comprehend. They are hazy and 
meaningless to the shopkeepers who criticise 
thiDgs boyond tbo reach of their shop-walking 
intellect in tho columns of the Xcw Statesman 
Thus might a London Coster find fault with 
Wagners orchodration Tho IIindu3 were 
comprehensive thinkers and all-round men 
Alongside of their speculative phtlosophy 
would bo found their positivo sciences or 
shnstras Tho achievement of tho Hindus m 
the fields of Astronomy, Mathematics, Logic and 
Grammar, in Economics, Medicine, Chemistry 
““ Jbo Physical Sciences, m Navigation, 
bhip building. Architecture, Sculpture. Weaving, 
lairUng, Decoration, tho Lapidanst’s Art, 
rown punning, Banking and Ftnanco and 
ibo Military Arts has been marvellous for tho 
time* Tho downfall of tho Mahammadan 
J. odl * was th ° work of Hindus 
i . lho ^Gous tradesmen 0 [ tho Wcst 
cA , °.° India by a prolong- 

ed practice ot duplicity, treachery and by 


employing the lowest of means Talk of 
higher culture or ideas, purer instincts or 
finer sentiments from Miss Mayo’s kindred 
sounds like a Ghoul reciting tbo Psalms of 
David Let us quote a few verses from the 
Epic of ADglo-Saxon expansion with special 
reference to India and the East I have 
said that our greatest sin is our poverty 
which is a gift from the Anglo Saxon saviours 
of the world From the following quotation 
we get an idea of how the British have 
driven the Indians to the farthest point of 
misery by ruthless taxation 

‘Lord Mayo says plainly m his minutes and 
despatches, that the burthen of Imperial taxation 
has increased is increasing and ought to be dimi- 
nished In 1859 the total expenditure amounted 
to £38. 378 026 and that for 1870 was £50782,- 
412 or an increase of more than seventeen million 
sterling Meanwhile, what 13 the condition of tho 
ma»s of the people 0 By the confession of the 
latest authority, they are reduced to the louest 
point at ulnch existence can be maintained - • 
Not five years ago, six hundred thousand persona 
perished of starvation within three hundred miles 
of Anglo-India* 

Today the expenditure of the central 
government alone exceeds 130 crores of 
rupees (about £100,000,000), Add to it the 
proceeds of the Land revenue, the Excise, 
Forests, Stamps and miscellaneous dutios 
which comprise provincial receipts and tho 
immensity of the burden becomes fully 
manifest 

Herbert Spencer says — 


The Anglo-Indians of the last century ‘birds 
of prey and passage,’ os they were styled by 
Burke showed themselves only a shade less cruel 
than their prototypes of Peru and Mexico. 
Imagine how black must have been their deeds, 
when 'even tho Directors of the Company admitted 
that the vast fortunes acquired in the inland 
trade havo been obtained by a scene of the 
most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was 
ever known in any ago or country ’ Conccivo 
tho atrocious state of society desenbod by 
V ansi t tart, who to! la ns that tho English com- 
pelled tho natives to buy or sell at just what 
rates they pleased on turn of Hogging or confine- 
ment A cold blooded treachery was tho esta- 
blished policy of tho authorities. Princes were 
betraj cd into war with each other, and ono of 
them having been helped to overcome his anta- 
gonist wa3 then himself dethroned for some 
alleged misdemeanour. Alwajs some muddied 
stream was at hand as a pretext for tho olfiual 
wolves • Down to our own day aro continued 
tho gnevous salt monopoly, and ihe pitiless 
taxation that wring from tho poor noU 
neany half tho produce cf tho soil, ’t 


• Torrens - Empire tn .!*«, p 370 . ILpnnt 
t boeial Statistics, pp. 567-8. 
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Then come3 Burko with hts tnbuto to 
the great people who '‘protect’ India from 
disappearing from tbs face of the globe. 
He said 

Young magistrate* who undertake the Govern 
ment aud bpolutioa of India, animated with all 
the avarice of &,e and all the impetuosity of 
youth, they roll jn ooo after another wave alter 
wave a ad there m nothing before the eyes of 
the natives bat an end lea , hopeless prospect of 
new 11 „hts of birds of prey and p.v»a,e with 
appetite renewing for a food that is continually 
wasting ’ 

Sir Charles Dilke wrote — 

There is too much fear that the English 
unions held in chet exhibit a siogularly strong 
disposition towards cruelty wherever they have 
a weak enemy to meet. In iltdras roads, for 
instance L saw a fruit-seller hand up some limes 
to a lower deck port just as we were weighing 
anchor Three Anglo-Indians asked in chorus, 
flow much ? One quarter rupee loo much 
And without more ado. paying nothing they 
pelted the man with his own limes, of which he 
lost more than had It is in India, when 
listening to a moss-table conversation on the 
subject of looting that w«, begin to remember 
our descent from Scandinavian sea ktog roobers 
Centuries of education has not purified the blood 
our men in India can hardly set eyes upon a 
native prince or a lliudoo palace before they cry 
What a place to break up ? What a fellow to 
loot.’ When I said to an officer who bad been 
stationed at becrole in the early days of the 
Mutiny I suppose you were afraid that the 
Benares people would have attacked you his 
answer was Well ’for my part, I rather hoped 
they would, because then we should have throned 
them and lo--tod the city It hada t been looted for 
tuo hundred years * 

Thus began the process of impoverishing 
the Indians whoso cumulativo effect to day 
enables the uncharitable and ignorant tools 
of India * enemies to refer to Indian life os 
a sub-grade of existence and to India as a 
breeding ground for disease. About twenty 
years ago the Rev Dr Akcd said in the 
course of a lecture delivered m England 

laintne in India was chronic and Lbinirs were going 
from bad to worse. In the first quarter of the 
nineteenth ccatury there were five famines with 
a m lhoa d Aths m the second quarter two 
famine*, with half a million deatns and la 
the third quarter sir famines, with hie million 
deaths- Tne average income told the same U»e. 
India had rtlroortuicik materially and tho simile 
fact was that me longer oar rule continued the 
worse the condition of things beoame-’t 

lo the tea years ending ta 19Q5 nearly 
four million people had died of Plagae in 
India. Ia the nineteenth century over 3d 
million people had died in India of famine. 


These are striking tributes to the “British 
Protection ’ o! India which began with such 
deed:* of inhuman cruelty and plunder 
Will Miss Mayo recommend its continuation 
as a means to attain health, strength and 
prosperity ? But of conrse t we are expected 
by jliss Mayo and ner friends to be exter- 
minated by invaders if and as soon as the 
British leave us India has experienced 
man> invasnns, some by worse barbarians 
than the modern European imperialists, yet 
the Indian people have come through alive 
every time Just before the British came 
to India the Hindus were reasserting political 
power in Indio. That they were enslaved 
again was not due to their deficient social 
system child marriage or sexual appetite It 
was partly due to their lack of any national 
sense partly to tho fact that tho British came 
at a time when the Empire of the Moguls 
was breaking up into numerous* disunited 
small kingdoms which the British could 
easily play off against one aootber, 
and largely to the superior weapons and 
devilry of tho invading people, who canio in 
the gui»o of friends. Tho History of British 
occupation of India is a long catalogue of 
traitorous and shameful deeds and there arc 
many authoritative boobs by eminent white’ 
meo which if studied may servo as a TBvelation 
to open minded people * When the British 
got into power “then in the words of Lord 
Macaulay (Hist E»say* VoL III! “was seen 
what we believe to be the most frightful of 
all spectacles, the strength of civilisation 
without its mercy Tyranny of the most 
blood curdling sort, fnghtfulness that would 
quail the heart of au Assyrian hypocrisy 
reeking with tho stench of a wellnigh pathologi 
cal greed crowd the pages of this history 
Let all dispassionate persons study tho true 
story of European domination of India and 
judge Katherine Mayo s pointless attack on 
India’s socio-religious lifo as the cause of 
her present degradation, and evaluate her 
stoge tears over suffering Indian womanhood 
thereafter As to fears of extermination — 
we hope to defend ourselves without British 
bayonets , for British bayonets do not defend 
us now, any more toaa the Turks were kept 
back at Mesopotamia by tho American*. One 
of the supporters of Miss Mayo wntes ia 


,, Rwj of the, Otnsttnn Pourer m Iulia' hy 

Major B. D Basn is a five vojnme treat se whiJi 
Gin he coaMitorwl to be a good compendium of 
books, essays, reports etc, relating to this penod of 
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The New Statesman to the effect that if the 
British withdrew their army from the N-W 
frontier all the failed B A s’ of the 
nationalist agitation would have their throats 
cut within a week or so” So would also all 
the conservative and so called liberal M Pa 
if they tried to fight their own battle against 
the French, the Germans or even the Portuguese 
dust as they hire stalwart fools to fight for 
them, so could the B A. s also Veep an 
Army of intelligent Jats, Sikhs, Gurkhas 
Mahrattas, Moplahs Namasudras, Pathans, 
Purabiyas eta, to present arms to any 
number of cross belted map readers It 
should, however, b6 noted that there are a 
good number of B As in Madras Bombay, 
Calcutta or Lahore who are well abte to 
become officers in naval air or field forces 
and manipulate the machines which are now 
a dayB used for the destruction of human 
life In this I am certain they would not 
be beaten by the average Englishman or 
American provided their machinery, lostru 
meets and explosives are of good quality 
The latter too could be manufactured with a 
little effort in this country So that Miss 
Mayo as well as C S (A reviewer m the 
New Statesman who out Heroded Herod m 
the courso of her appreciative comments on 
Miss Mayo’s book Is the reviewer Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji by any chance ? I may 
bo wrong for I see that the reviewer 
ha 3 attempted to suggest to the readers 
many times that he or she is English) may 
well assure themselves that oven if we got 
Swaraj we would still continue to provoke 
their “righteous” indignation by our frailties 
so long as they last us 

Tho next senes of charges against us 
comprise lack of culture, sexual perversity, 
violation of babies venereal diseases, cruelty 
to animals, drinking filthy water, hypersexuality, 
impotency, eating cow dung, using tho same 
as tho mainstay of a system of medicine ota. 
eta 

While admitting that snch things can be 
loonu in India if searched for with assiduity, 
I roust point out that such abnormalities are 
not by any means representative and essentia! 
facts of Indian ltfo and civilisation India 19 
a vast country with a very long history 
numerous institutions have originated, tloun shed 
and decays m tho soil of this ancient 
Whereas a pertenu can ca,ily 
L v 0al I sucb manners and habits 
°' . ctl< l° ctt0 « would find him a 
| uco in Society , tho mao »vho has a httlo 


“ancestry” is often burdened with a lot of 
tradition, fads, mannerisms and ldosyacrasies, 
all of which may not prove to be ‘assets ' of 
life Similarly an ancient nation will necessarr 
ly carry along with its tradition, idealism glory of 
past achievement and culture a lot of wreck- 
age dead and dying institutions, thought 
perverted into super&titioa and conduct based 
on thoughtless habit India is such a country 
and if one looks for evil here one will find 
it Bat there is more of good m this country, 
the evil is on the wane, mspite of British 
Protection, known as the policy of non- 
intervention We are not supporters of ca*te 
distinctions child-marriage, enforced widow- 
hood or unhygienic habits These have done 
a lot of harm to India in the past and are 
still domg much harm, although they are 
doomed institutions Bat there had been social 
reformers in India before William the 
Conqieror taught tho British to speak in 
French and to think coherently and there 
bad been more of them afterwards The 
Present reform movement began before 
Waterloo and to day there are millions and 
millions of Indians who are well on the way 
to realise their ideals of social purity and 
excellence. The Indians have achieved this 
without the help of those greedy hypocrites 
who come here hiding their low natara 
behind pious pretensions shedding crocodile 
tears over their own raisdebds For them wo 
have only one advice NO HAWKERS ’ No more 
thieves must sneak into our country pretending 
to peddle either religiostiy or social hygiene. 
Our farther advice is ‘physician heal thyself” 
There are millions of well clad savages in 
Europe whom a little culture will do no 
end of good There aro more of them in 
America A study of Havelock Ellis or Von, 
Krafft-EbiDg will reveal how for sheer variety 
sexual perversion in the West has a world 
of its own, where we can show only a fow 
common garden species. Tho profusion of 
pornographio literaturo and indecent places 
of amusement in Euro America rouse in us 
a natural suspicion that tho demand for 
such things is probably commonsurato with tho 
supply Tho statistics relating to tho prevalence 
of venereal diseases in Western countries aro 
also illuminating Pigeon shooting, fox- 
hunting vivisection etc, aro not organised 
by tho S P C V Nor aro tho poor girl- 
worker3 m tho big cities of tho West, who 
are forced to supplement their starvation 
wages by selling their bodies nightly to tho 
idle debauchee volunteer* to tho Feminist 
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cause Theie are peopls in the "West who 
drink no water, filthy or clean, but fuddle 
them elves with dtink and drugs, men who 
embrace vice not because of ignorance or 
poverty, but consciously in order to drag 
their hectic existence to its logical and evil 
extreme Western girls seldom benr children 
at an immature age through marriage , but, 
judging by th" crowded foundling homes, 
statistics of hospital cases and confessions 
here and there, one cannot say that 
none of them ever get into trouble 

at an early age. So that there are baby 
violators ' also in the West Not violaters of 
baby wives, bat of baby mistresses The 
statistic* showing the age of veaerully 
affected persons a!»o point the same way 
My question is, if Miss Mayo bad so much 
to do at home why did she then go out of 
her way to emancipate the poor Hindus 5 
What was her attraction ? 

Now let us go through some facts and 
figures in order to put to tbe test the con 
tentions of tins sanctimonious woman The 
contentions must be tested from both an 
absolute and a relative standpoint Ate we 
guilty at all ? Arc we so guilty as wo are 
painted ? Are we more guilty than is due 
to tho average frailties of man ? 1 may not 
be able to find perfect answers to tbe above 
but my hope is that others will do so later 
on 

Are we devoid of all culture ? It is no 
doubt truo that compared to the teeming 
millions that live on tbe soil of India tbe 
number of really cultuied men and women 
is rather small But true culture in all 
countries is found only in the few As a 
matter of fact culture is merely a name 
given to the thoughts feelings and conduct 
of tho best element in a nation With 
proper arrangements for education and 
provision of necessary material means, 
culture or at least a semblance of it can 
bo imbibed by a larger proportion of a 
nation All men are born uncultured and 
their nurture determines their future mental 
and physical development How much tbo 
quality of this nuttura depends on economic 
means need hardly bo explained to intelli- 
gent people Men who are provided with 
no education, have not eveD sufficient means 
for one square meal a day, who seldom get 
an opportunity to see or experience the 
beautiful and good things of life and never 
go beyond the narrow limits of a cramped 
existence in which there are only suffering. 


slavery, insults and tyranny, can hardly 
be expected to cultivate cultured ways of 
living and thinking Tbo fact that inspite 
of what they have been reduced to by 
nearly two hundred years of organi ed 
exploitation, the Indians even now think 
of God, religion, duty, good ami evil, 
chanty, chastity loyalty hospitality and 
other virtues are thrilled by tho religious 
dramas and attracted by classical literature 
and music shows that they possess a 
basic and deep rooted culture which 
Deeds no outward trappings to prove 
its existence Ability to read print* 
ed signs to put ou complex clothing or to 
travel by underground or elevated railways do 
Dot constitute culture If culture has anything to 
do with man 3 mind, the Indian masses are 
cultured lospito of their lack of ideas of 
hygiene sanitation and dietetics What is 
more, they are nearer the highest thought of 
humanity than the American workingmen are 
to tho thought of Emerson or William James 
So that where we are beaten by the West 
are only in those aspects of culture id which 
tbe backing of material wealth is an essential 
There are also deficiencies caused by lack of 
education discipline and hopefulness Theso 
are closely related to wealth and liberty 
What we have however prove at least that 
we are not inherently vicious or mcapablo 
of further cultural development If only 
the literate were counted m India even 
then we could show well over tuenty fnc 
million of such people Those who know 
English can also be counted m millions. 
Hiss Mayo has pounced upon a few persons 
here and theio who have unclean habits to 
condemn a whole natiOD It may also be 
Pointed out that many of these cases merely 
show a temporary want of ability to fit m 
with new conditions of life and tbe younger 
generations are already getting used to city 
life and are rapidly mastering the tncks of 
modem civilisation 

It is not my intention to belittle the 
material achievements of the Western people, 
but I only requost our Western friends to 
remember that sanitary fittings alone cannot 
make a civilisation , science alone cannot 
give man his perfection It is all very easy 
for ignorant and misinformed people to rave 
against Hindu thought but those that have 
taken the trouble to study it, have seldom 
thrown it overboard The world has yet a 
long way to go It is foolish for tho«e who 
are an inch or two in advance here and 
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there to turn up their noses at those who 
are a couple of inches behind The little 
mechanical tricks the knowledge of which 
make our Western friends feel so superior 
have been learnt in a few decades by the 
Japanese It will be the same m other 
countries though some may be hampered for 
a time by political dependence. 

Indians have been charged with sexual 
perversity and been called baby violators 
The Indian masses as everybody is aware 
generally marry soon after attaining maturity 
and sometimes before that Married life 
seldom fosters sexual perversity and if 
early marriage in itself is not a perversity 
Indians can be considered to be eminently 
free from such vice Tbe lower one goes id 
the social strata the more true will one find 
the above statement As a matter of fact 
some of the primitive races of the East never 
knew any perversion till taey were conta 
mmated by more civilised people As Mr 
E H Man pros c i e Chief Commissioner 
of tbe Andaman and Nicobar islands wrote 
nearly half a centuiy ago * 

Intercourse with Europeans and other fore goers 
has, it must be confessed unhapp ly opened their 
(the Andamanese) eyes to the existence of some 
vices of which they had formerly no knowledge 
notabiv is this the case with regard to drunken 
ness abd iction rape seduction unnatural offence 
eta. wh eh appear never to have been committed 
among them 

The Indian masses lead a more or less 
quiet and colourless life, perversity 
the product of high nervous tension 
idleness and unearned wealth Few Indians 
live a hectic life or have money or leisure 
lo indulge in sexual perversity Most 
of them are also forced by custom to live 
* rom ^ e,r wives eighteen hours out 
of the twenty four so that all Miss Jlayos 
talk of sexual excesses are nothing short of 
of unmitigated lies concocted either by 
or i ^ er -Anglo-Indian, Parsee or 
other fnends Cases of some amount of 
perversion and excess are normal to all 
human races For instance let us see what 
America hei self can show in this respect La] oat 
Ka! tel, s us in bis admirable book The 
United States of America. 

_ " Tie do rile standard of morals as applied to 
men and wcmeD m one of the most 1 oily debated 


questions of the day The tremendous prevalence 
of venereal disease among men the Privilege 
of men who insist that their present and future 
wives should be bla neless in their moral character 
while thev reserve for themselves almost unres 
trained freedom and never hesitate to stain the 
lives and bodies of their wives and children with 
d sease the ruthless economic exploitat on in 
industries which forces so many women down 
into a life of shame all these questions agitate 
deeply the woman of America to day organised 
womanhood and s ngle workers are trying their 
best to stem the tide of degeneration and to 
ameliorate or eradicate the outer and preventive 
causes which in the ultimate lead fellow women 
into the under world America does not publish 
its deepest shame in tangible numbers and it is 
not possible to know how many women lead 
degenerate lives But the reports of the Vice 
Commiss on which has extensively investigated 
the conditions of prostitut on in Chicago give ample 
proof of the crying need for immediate attention 
to this problem Chicago alone is reported to 
tequire yearly 5000 new girh to satisfy the demands 
of prostitution m refilling the places of such as 
dropped out through death and disease. About 50 
p c of 0 cse oirls are wider seventeen hardly more 
than children . 

so that even in a coqntry which produces 
such paragons of virtue as virgin Mayo 
herself there are millions of people with 
abnormal sexual appetite What is more 
there are a sufficient number of baby violators 
m Chicago alone to violate 2o00 new babies 
every year Baby violators who do not siu 
ignorantly or thinking that there vile conduct 
is p^rt of their religion but filthy minded 
perverts who plunge into the mire with all 
their burden of Anglo Saxon morality and 
culture 

But are there too many child wives m 
India ? Those that are make us to haogour heads 
in shame , but should we therefore let Miss 
Mayo s sweeping generalisations go un 
challenged ? Let us enquire into the facts. 
We take the following figures from the 
Census of India, 1921 vol I part I page 159 

Number unmarried Number unmarried 


Year 

Per nulla Males 

Per tmlle. Females 


aged 


aged 



10 15 

15 20 

5 10 

10 15 

1921 

879 

GS7 

907 

601 

3011 

BCG 

G*5 

891 

555 

1901 

860 

G50 

893 

559 

lb9I 

841 

G21 

874 

491 

1881 

8*3 

617 


481 
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Commenting on the above the Report 
says the figures clearly show au increase 
in numbers of those in fho early age-cate- 
gones who are still unmarnel The movo 
ment is most marked in the Hindu Commu 
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uity but is shared by other religions. This 
means several things to Miss Mayo and her 
clan (1) That nearly iO p c. of Indian 
males remain unmarried till they are out of 
the 15-20 age group (2) That over 60 p c. 
of girls cross tho age-penod 10-15 in an 
Unmarried state (3) That since 1881 there 
has been marked progress towards better 
conditions in this reject and (4) that the 
Hindu® Katherine Mayo a beles noire a are 
the most progressive in this field Where 
Miss Mayo found whole bospitalfuls of 
suffering girl wives whom their student 
husbands had mutilated and infected whole- 
sale God only knows 1 This woman seems 
to bavB been suffering when she wrote her 
boot from some kind of complex which might 
have made her see sexual perversion even in 
the Kutub Minor A Freud alone could 
explain why a virtuous American spinster 
should be so obsessed with ideas of sexual 
and sadistic excesses as to suspect (expect ?) 
a whole nation of sneb gnilt 

The above figures showing numbe- of 
unmarried girls per thousand need a further 
explanation In India marrying off a girl 
before she attains puberty is supposed to 
be a virtue Marrying off does not however 
signify giving over to wifehood Girls 
seldom go to their husbands homes before 
two three or more years after marriage. 
Bnt this idea of marr mg off girls at an 
early age has led to the almost universal 
practice of under stating a girl s age when 
she is unmarred and in her teei s. Wbat 
is stated to be thirteen is generally fifteen 
and fourteen is often seventeen Hence the 
Teal state of affaire is if anything better 
than wbat appears in the above table of 
figures. I do not suggest that things are in 
an ideal state in India but, my point is 
that where Miss. Mayo charges us with 
criminality and demands our extermination 
we are generally speaking gmlty mainly 
of violatn g the principles of eugenics, not 
babies. In the latter respect we are no 
worse than the .Americans. 

A few words about the relative 
rationality of lnd ans and ADglo-Saxons 
are here necessary to complete my 
contradiction of the inferior culture 
charge Indians believe in carte- 

distioction® on touch ability drinking filthy 
holy water ghost9 and spirits and iU many 
other stupid things Th s is trne of not all 
Indians for rationalism here®? has al vays 
■occupied a prominent place in Indian thought 


since time immemorial One can see 
this, to begin with in the Vralyas 

who are almost mythical and then 
in the great pioneers of libera! and 
free thinking Buddha and Mahabir in 

ancient times Ram an an da Kabir Kanaka and 
Chaitanya in later times and Rammoltun 
Roy and Dayananda Saras vati in modern 
times These men had and still have millions 
o! followers and admirers in whom they 
inspired ideals of democracy equality virtue 
justice and fraternity never reali cd in 
practical life by any Western nation Miss 
Mayo should have studied the lives and 
achievements of Mother India a greatest sons 
before setting up a howl over the few black 
sheep of the family she had seen or heard 
of Some Indians are superstitious aud 
prejudice-ridden so are most Westerners 
11 Indian Uian3QiJia3 leas the attach cl ghos>t» 
or Hindu Brahmans refuse to dine with 
sudras or prefer the impure water of the 
holy Ganges to distilled water in the West 
many a Sir Arthur Conan Doyle infects the 
popular mind with talk cf poltergeist tree spirits 
and ectoplasm Americans refuse to dine at 
the same table with Negroes and Mulattoes 
or even to worship at tho same church or 
travel w the same car with them Upper 
class lower class blue blood and 
county blood are also terms invented 
by Anglo-Saxons to signify imaginary 
superiority of one kind or another 
There are also marriages of convenience 
(with dowries) mesalliances and left handed 
marnages in Europe and America in which 
latter country tho mouths of oil tax or toilet 
paper kings water at the sight of a prospec 
live son in law in the shape of an European 
dule marqms or count In St Peters churcn 
in Rome one can see whole queques of 
irrational devotees kissing the foot of a 
ma>bIe,god one after another while an atten 
daot wipes the foot of the image every time 
tcilh the sa ie rag Horrors of pyorrhoea 
aod soft chancre ! Those poor fools should 
have listed a sterilised operation table instead 
and every kiss should have been followed 
by a shower of perm a ganet of potash 

Next we face venereal disease Venereal 
disea«e was originally introduced into the 
East by Europeans. Says Frederick Tice up* 

“The researches of OUmura and Sasuki for 
Japan and China and of Jol y aiid o 1 era for lnd a 
6b<?wed that syph 1 s did not ex t in these 
cou tres tint 1 it was ntroduced from Europe 

* Practice of Medicine Tol III p 
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In the Indian system of medicine this 
disease is known as Pheranga Roga or 
Fennghre disease, which means European 
disease Where Miss Mayo discovered that 
Indians were simply rotting away in their 
millions with syphilis and other venereal 
diseases we do not know The fact is that in 
many cantonment towns and ports this 
disease is widely prevalent among some classes, 
but there are no grounds to say that such 
diseases are very wide spread in India or 
that they are spreading more and more 

The Encyclopaedia Bntanmca* says. 

The figures collected bv the British Royal 
Commiss on (on V D ) ind ed indicate that the 
higher in the social strata one goes the more 
venereally stricken do the people become. 

Which means that wealth begets these 
diseases The reason is obvious So that. 
Miss Mayos charge of venereal affection 
made against a nation which is composed 
95% of poor and simple souled people is 
pnma facie absurd and tal«e Wealth and 
idleness have stricken the West with these 
diseases to a degree impossible of thought in 
India. The Encyclopaedia Bntanmca + 
also tells us that syphilitics compose 
nearly 20% of the United States population 
and that about 30% of Western men and 
women had suffered from venereal diseases 
before the War Conditions have gone far 
more to the worse since the war The war 
has probably also increased the number of 


Indians who have suffered similarly, but 
exact figures cannot be obtained There are 
however two way§ in which we can come to 
some sort of an estimate indirectly We hud 
in Nelson’s Liang Medicine* about sterility 
in women 

In a considerable proportion (some authorities 
place the figures very high) the condition (sterility) 
is a direct result of gonorrheal infection. 

So that as gonorrhea is the most wide- 
spread of venereal diseases, a population of 
which a large number are infected with 
venereal disease* must show a large propor- 
tion of sterile women As Miss Mayo 
herself and her supporters have been 
raging against the Indian habit of breeding 
and dying like flies and against all or most 
young women getting half a dozen off- 
spring before passing their ’teens their 
further accusation of Indians being largely 
diseased venereally breaks down on their own 
statements Moreover, I have consulted an 
eminent physician and learnt from him that 
syphilis in a group of men and women 
always increases the number of the blind, 
the deaf mute and the insane amoDg their 
progeny So that if India is being pro- 
gressively ‘syphiU'ed” like Europe or 
America, then the figure of blind, deaf mute and 
insane persons should show, accordingly, 
progressive increment What is it we find 
in *act The following table from the Census 
of Indiaf will show us how we stand — 


Infirmitt Number afflicted with ratio per hundred thousand 

OF THE PorULATIOV 



1921 

Insane 

88,305 

Deaf Mutes 

28 

189,644 

Blinds 

60 

470,637 

Lepers 

152 

102,513 


32 

Total 

860 099 


272 


1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

81 006 

66 205 

74 279 

81,132 

26 

23 

27 

35 

199 891 

153168 

196 861 

197 215 

64 

52 

75 

86 

443 653 

354 104 

458,868 

526,748 

142 

121 

167 

229 

1090)4 

97,340 

126,244 

131,968 

35 

33 

46 

57 

833 644 

670817 

856 252 

937,063 

267 

229. 

315 

407 
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The above does not show any progressive 
tucreasft ia these aQUctinac, rathec we ate 
led to believe that these figures point the 
opposite way A progressive increase of 
venereal affection is not compatible with a 
fall m blindne-s, insanity and deaf mutism 
m forty years. In passing I also draw the 
reader’s attention to the progressive fall in 
the number of lepers in Indio, I should 
also draw the attention of people to the 
valuable figures collected by the Student 
Welfare Committee of the Calcutta University 
This committee have examined thousands of 
students aod their findings controvert finally 
the base lies of Uts» Mayo directed 
against our students whose wives one 
of her trusted friends "saw in a hospi- 
tal suffering from foul diseases acquired 
from their husbands. 

Oar 3ask words s'na'fl be about our 
alleged cruelty to animals and about 
the place of cow dung in Hiodu 
Medicine. The latter charge can be dismissed 
at once, for no one who knows anything 
about the Ayurvedic system of medicine will 
waste his time over such idiocy as the accusa- 
tion displays 

Then cruelty All cruelty is reprehensible 
and we own up that we are cruel 
to our animals in some ways. But 
very few of us allow our old cows 
to be slowly eaton up by maggots or 
starve them to death Old cattle are usually 
killed by kind hearted dealers iu 
cow-hide And one knows that cows must 
not die a natural death if they desire to be 
skinned for leather Hence, I think that all 
this talk abont starving to death and feeding 
the maggots with old animals is arrant non- 
sense. Our flonrishing trade in hides proves 
it Then compare onr cruelty with the 
western variety I shall not talk in details 
abont roasting Negroes alive or about gassing 
whole army corps. Let us talk of animals 
only at first Samuel Smiles in his work on 
Duly laments the ‘enormous amount of 
cruelty upon dumb animals, — upon buds, 
upon beasts, upon horses upon all lives.” 
(as practised in the West) He writes— 

*In Italy birds are u3ed for the amusement 
of children The children do not understand that 
a beast or bird cam bo a fellow creature. W hen 
expostulated with, they answer — It u not a 
Christian’ ’ 

Let Mtss Mayo face Mussolini with a 
denunciation of Italian culture, if she 


dares When Cashel Byron ( Barnard 
Shaw, Cashel Byron's Profession ) said 
iP defence of his pugilistic cruelty, to her 
lady Jove 

Who did I see hero hit Friday the most 
honoured ot your guests? Why that irenchuian 
w ith go’d spectacles What do you think I was 
told when I asked what his little same was ? 
Baking dogs in ovens to see how long a dog could 
live red hot 1 ’ 

Was he ieferrmg to a Hindu practice ? 
In the Elk tooth industry the European 
dealers used to catch the Elks when they 
were snowed up, pulled out their teeth and 
](}it them to starve slowly to death, surrounded 
by food which the poor animals could not eat. 
The history of the fur and feather industries 
tfould provide millions of mstances of Ieav- 
iPg animals to die slowly iu traps which 
tfould probably be attended to 'once 
iP many months. Birds were carried 
tfitb their legs chopped off to prevent 
tJieir flight. And so on and so forth 
So much about cruelty to animals. Let us 
go a little into cruelty to humans. Lionel 
Curtis is a leading member of the imperial 
section of the Anglo-Saxon race, la his 
book The Commonwealth of Nations * 
he qaotes some passages from the fife 
of John Paton, a missionary We find the 
following in one place 


One morning three or four vessels entered 
oor Hirbour and cast anchor in Port Resolution 
Tpe captains called on me and one of them with 
manifest delight, exclaimed We kaow how- to 
bring down you proud Taunese now 1 W’o U 
humble them before you 1 ’ 

I answered, “Sorely you don t mean to attack 
aud destroy these poor people^’ 

He replied not abashed but rejoicing “We 
have sent the measles to humble them I ThU kills 
them by the score 1 Four young men have been 
landed at different ports, ill with measles and 
these will soon Ihin their ranks - Our watchword 
13 “sweep these creatures away and let white men 
occupy the sou I 

Their malice was further illustrated thus They 
induced Kapuka, a young chief to go off to one 
0 { their vessels promising him a present Having 
got him on board they conBaed him in the hold 
amongst Natives lying ill with measles ” 


Then after twenty four hours this inno- 
cent chief was. put back on shore to carry 
tffa deadly Ito these primitive people) measles 
to his kinsmen, who died ‘by the score 1 ’ 
It chills one 3 blood to read about such 
inhuman and fiendish crueltr Tho whole 
history of tha “white ’ races, from the 


« page 22k 
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Sagas do wo lo the history of tho Great War 
is steeped in human blood Tnoa why 
l accuse others of cruelty to animals l 
l Western cmlisation is tottering and 
l the fear of a plunge back, into barbarism 


has gripped tho heart of all thinking men At 
such a timo tho sight of soft-brauu.il western 
liars attempting to vilify ot ers has a strange 
pathos which is three quarters tragedy and 
tho rest unconscious humour 


INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMERS AND INDIA'S POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC ENEMIES 

Bt ramananda chatterjeb 


I N the lives of the saints oE all religions, 
one may find some of the greatest of 
them accusing themselves of being the 
greatest sinners. But it would be wrong to 
take them at their word for that reason and 
concinde that they were the wickedest of 
men, though it would be right to infer that 
like other human beings they were far from 
being perfect morally and spiritually 

We do not at all mean to suggest or say 
that Indian or Hindu society is a brotherhood 
and sisterhood ot saints What we mean is that 
when Indian social reformers in their zeal for 
reform, born of love of their country, 
denounce some bad customs or some social 
evils, they are apt to indulge in superlatives 
and to speak in such an unqualified manner 
as to lead those who do not know to think 
that the customs prevail all over the country 
among all communities and classes, that 
there are no counteracting causes anywhere 
among any section' 5 , that the customs in 
question therefore produce the greatest 
possible harm of all kinds, and that no 
improvement bis been taking place gradually 
owing to toe efforts made by previous genera- 
tions of reformers and those that are living 
Take, for example, the custom of the 
purdah or the seclusion of women Indians 
them elves without the help of their political 
enemies perceived its injurious effect., and 
have been trymg to do away with it as much 
as is necessary for the spiritual, moral, 
intellectual and physical welfare of society. 
But while admitmg its evil effects, we ought 
not to give foreigners the impression that it 
prevails all over India among all classes of 
the people All over India, it is far less 
strict among Hindus than among Muslims, 


and oven among the latter the women of the 
poorer classes in rural areas do not generally 
observe it Among the Hindus of the B >mbay 
and Madras Presidencies, including the Indian 
States situated therein, which comprise the 
whole of peninsular India, there is no purdah 
at all In the Central Provinces and Central 
India there is no purdah among the Marathl- 
speaking Hindus In Bombay a small advanced 
section of Muslims does not observe purdah. 
In the north and north-west, tho purdah is 
not observed so strictly among the Hindus of 
the Punjab as elsewhere In the Indian 
Christian communities, the Brahmo Sama] and 
tho Arya Samnj, purdah is not observed. All 
over India women of the poorer classes of 
Hindus do not observe purdah Women of 
all classes of Hindus, rich or poor, from the 
lowest to the highest castes, move about 
freely iu all places of pilgrimage, which are 
large m number and scattered all over India, 
visitmg and worshipping in the temples and 
shrines Similarly in the sacred rivers of 
India, which are many, Hindu women of all 
castes and classes bathe without purdah, and 
they bathe frequently It should be added 
that, when not ill, they bathe at home or in 
thenearest river or tank every day at least once 

Where and when purdah is observed, it is 
not exactly like imprisonment, though 
Westerners may disbelieve it And, though 
these same superior persons may call us 
barbarians, we think some seclusion — not 
enforced seclusion, would do good to even 
occidental women 

Having stated in brief what purdah is 
like and what the extent of its prevalence is 
in India, we assert that even as it is, it is 
an injurious cuatom But it is gradually 
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loosening its hold on orthodox Hindu society 
At present in such a big town as Calcutta, 
where iU injunons effects are most marked, 
there are numerous orthodox Hindu families 
who do not observe the purdah a3 they did 
before. Many orthodox Hindu ladies walk 
every evening to the Ladies’ Park and some 
other parks m this city 

Other bad Indian customs might similarly 
bo taken as examples, and the extent of their 
prevalence the degree and extent of their 
harmfulness, and the velocity of their 
gradual disappearance described with as ranch 
•accuracy as passible But that wonld be to 
indulge in an unjustifiably long digression 
What we want to say is that, owing to 
the political capital which onr enemies may 
make of what we say and write in condem- 
nation of our injurious customs and habits 
some o! us may feel inclined to cease to con 
demn them publicly and even to defend them 
or minimise their injariousness We ought 
not to do that, whatever u3e onr enemies 
may make of onr speeches and writings The 
good of our country is incomparably more 
important than the opinions of foreigners 
suffering from a superiority complex or 
interested in painting us blacker than we are 
All that is necessary is that we sboald try to 
be exact in what wo say and write measuring 
praise and blame and weighing oar words 
That social abuses and bad customs 

are partly responsible for our loss of 
political freedom cannot be denied But 
no nation can argue that the existence 
of bad social customs in a country is a justi- 
fication for enslaving it or keeping it in 
servitude. For, no nation, not even the 
politically freest, is socially perfect There 
are great social evils even in the politically 
freest countries. Bat that wonld be no justi- 
fication for some other nations to attempt to 
conquer them Whether they can or cannot 
be conquered is another matter When 
daring or after the world war, some countries 
became or were made free, it was not after 
an international commission of socio- 
logists, social scientists and philanthropists 
had pronounced a favorable verdict on 
their social systems and organizations 
and hygienic condition that they were 
allowed to be or remain free. Some countries 
in the east and south of Kurope can 
•compete very well with some countries of 
Asia in dirt and in sanitation and the like 
Eye-witnesses can bear witness to the fact 
Wo do not like the tu quoque style of 

45‘fo— U 


argument. That others are bad is no justifi- 
cation for us to be so That others are 
bad does not prove that wo are good. 
But our political enemies have compelled 
us to point out the social and 
other evils that exist among them and 
among other politically free nations only to 
show that if the existence of these evils 
among them has not deprived them of their 
right to be free, the existence of similar or 
other evils cannot justify our enslavement 
So far as these latter stand in tho way of 
our making a successful effort to be free, we 
are trying to get rid of them, and our politi- 
cal enemies are trying not to help ns to get 
rid of them 

The abolition of child marriage and child- 
mortality and the raising of the age of con- 
sent within and outside marital relations 
wonld tend to make Indians a physically, 
intellectually and morally fitter nation But 
British bureaucrats have all along been very 
unwilling to help Indian social reformers m 
effecting these reforms by direct and indirect 
legislation They had no objection to 
abolish suttee probably because it was mainly 
a question of humanity , — the abolition of 
suttee was not expected to promote the 
bmlding up of a stalwart nation But the 
abolition of child marriage, eta is radirecly 
and almost directly a political as well as 
a social remedy So in these matters 
our Bnhsh bureaucratic friends fall 
back upon the cant of neutrality and 
non interference in religious and socio- 
religious matters As if suttee, hook swinging, 
eta, were not such things, which the British 
Government have stopped by legislation 
British bureaucrats probably have another 
motive for falling back on the cant of religious 
neutrality and non interference They feel 
that they have almost completely lost their hold 
on the minds of the majority of the educated 
classes So it would be natural for them to 
try to be popular with the illiterate and 
partially educated masses by pandering to, or 
at least by not interfering with, their super- 
stitions and prejudices 

British bureaucratic mentality finds ex- 
pression in passages like tho following in the 
Census Report of India for 1911, Vo] J 
p 272 


Though the evils of child marriage are un- 
doubted the subject is not one with which the 
British Government can exercise much direct 
interference,- In two Native States, however 
bolder action has been taken. ’ 
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This mentality continues in spite of the 
following admission made in the previous 
decennial Census Report of India (for 1901), 
Vol I p 434 — 

Happily ‘here is reason to bel'ovo that the 
leaders of Indian so ietv are fully alive to the 
disastrous consequences both to the individual and 
the race which arise from premature cohabitation 
and are anxious to use their influence to defer 
the commencement of conjugal life until the wife 
ha3 attained the full measure of physical maturity 
requisite to fit her for child bearing ’ 

Twenty six years have passed since this 
was written Yet the late Home Member of 
the Government of India declared that ho 
•would oppose Mr Har Bilas Saida's very 
moderate Hindu child marriage Bill* It has 
to bo seen whether his successor will carry 
out that threat 

Here may also be mentioned some of the 
■ways in which the British Government is 
instrumental in keeping up caste divisions 
In deeds to be registered, in plaints before 
law courts and other similar documents 
people have to state to what caste they 
belong This is an unnecessary require 


ment Recruitment for the army is pn* 
couraged among certain castes and disouraged 
or practically prohibited among others In 
civil Government appointments m many 
provinces candidates from certain cables are 
discriminated against, whilst candidates from 
other castes aro preferred 

We should go on with tho work of social 
reform with unabated, or rather with increased 
zeal, not can ag for if hat foreigners say. Social 
abuses and evils m foreign countries should 
engage our attention only so far as it may 
be necessary for us to mention them m order 
to warn oar countrymen not to imitate what is 
bad in foreign countries or m order to refate 
tho arguments ol foreigners that, because of 
bad social customs in our country, we do 
not deserve to be politically free —the fact, 
on the contrary, being that wo caanot make 
adequate social and moral progress without 
political freedom Lastly, we should uproot tho 
least traces of aay feeling in our minds that 
the undesirable condition of society in any 
foreign country in any respect is any justification 
for a similar state of things in ours, or is a 
proof of oar social excellence and superiority^ 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Sir 


A Letter from Fiji 

We have received the following corres- 
pondence from Mr V Deo of Lintoka (Post 
Box No 17) Fiji 

Lautoka Fiji 2lst June 1927 

Believing that the Mother country is awakened 
after all to lend its sympathetic ear to the woes and 
trials ot her children and grand children away 
from India, I venture to drop the following few 
lines for your favourable consideration 

The problem confronting th 9 Indians in Fiji are 
verv well known in India and therefore it is not 
necessary for me to redesenbe it here Suffice it 
„~ ere , are a * ew Salient features that 
the Indians in the 
twi TF„ stE £ 0f of indenture and 

slavish rule of the plantations are 
tw 2LiSS*,S? U e ^ sten $, on ‘be children of even 
iha and will probably remain so for 


■wrongs that exist today which could have b’en 
non existent had our fellowmeu b a en such of 
whom it could not have been said tint they think 
one wav say another and do a third 

The Colony of Fiji affirds opportunity to the- 
social welfare of the Indians here if only they nso 
to a sense of renaissance from withtn All *hat 13 
required I say again is the awakening from 
within The crying need of tho Indian problem 13 
the necessity of trained social and political workers*, 
free from all tangles A few ladian youths born 
m Fiji have endeavoured to do some spasmodic! 
effort at public service but their usefulness 13 
bunted by the necessity of funds to carry out 
social and political service and by the lack of 
necessary literary qualifications to fit them for- 
such service. 

It is here I find that the Motherland can fill 
the gap by form dating some systematic scheme t(> 
enlist and train Fiji born youths as social volun 
teers Will the Mother country a^t and at least 
share a little of it8 vast responsibility to her 
children abroad ? We kaow that her home problem 
is imperative but her liberality shall not go amisij 
in stretching her motherly hand to her Fijiau 
children The Mother country will be discharging 
a sacred duty if it takes up the project at oucs of 
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traimrg Fiji Indians as selfless woikers of Troth 
and fearlessness 

There are a few patriotic youths in Fiji who 
■would forsake all for the Indian cause if only given 
the orroitonity to qualify for such service I 
pledge myself to find the youths should the Mother 
land agree to train them and then all shall march 
side by side in the universal national renaissance 
I conclude with the hope that Mother India stretch 
its helping hand to ns. 

V Deo 

We hope there will be a response to this 
tonchmg and earnest appeal. 

Report of the Kenya Local Government 

The above Report, which has recently 
come ont, has roofed in Kenya Indians a 
deep feeling of resentment due to the muni- 
tions recommendations which aim at render- 
ing the Indians absolutely powerless in the 
Nairobi Municipal Council as well as in the 
Mombasa Municipality Of the 18 members 
of the former 9 will be elected Europeaus, 5 
elected Indians, 1 Goan, 1 Government represents 
live, 1 each from the Railway and the District 
Council. In Mombasa tbe story is repeated 
On a minimum basis of 19 members, the 
Mombasa Municipality is to have 3 European 
officials, 5 nominated Europeans 5 elected 
Europeans, l nominated IndiaD 3 elected 
Indian® 1 Arab and 1 Goan One can very 
well realise what a mockery of representation 
the above arrangement is We wish our 
Kenya fneDds success in their fight against 
injustice and tyranny 

National Indian Teachers’ Conference 

The Indian Vines is very caustio over 
tbe revelations made at tbe above conference. 
73 per cent of the children of Natal Indian®, 
who foim a fairly well to-do comrauDitv, 
receive no kmd cf education The Indian 
Views advises Natal Indians to stop 

boasting of the glones of ancient India and 
to begin to lay the foundation of the glory of 
future India by providing their children with 
education There are plenty of unemployed 
graduates m India who can be exported to 
Natal with mutual benefit 
Hindi to bs the Language of Fiji Indians 

The Tanganyika Opinion publishes 
extracts from the report of the Fiji Education 
Commi®sion of 1926 giving the rea«ons which 
induced the Commission to recommend the 
teaching of Hindi at all Primary Schools in 
Fiji We reproduce a small portion of the 
extracts below 


Expert Indian opinion agreed that while it is 
tTue that In!ian3 m tiji come from different 
provinces in India and speak different languages, 
it is also true that life in Fiji duiing the past 
forty vears has brought the people together and 
that Hindi has become the commonly understood 
language It was however pointed out that the 
Hindi spoken m the Colony was not the Hindi of 
the educated clas3 and of literature but was a 
debased form o! language developed in the Bazar 
Accordingly it was argued that a debased form of 
language was unsuitable for a school course After 
very 'ull consideration of the practical difficulties 
in the way of accepting the suggestions for the 
various Indian representatives jour Commission 
is of opinion that Hindi should be the Indian 
Language mainly taught in the Primary schools. 

Repatriation of Indians 

The Democrat of Nairobi gives us the 
following — 

The Marbzbnrg corresponded of our sixth 
avenue contemporary reports that over 400 Indians 
sailed on the ss Omzumbi’ from Darban on the 
6th instant in pursuance of the Union Govern 
ments voluntary repatriation scheme which forms 
a part of the agreement recently concluded between 
the two countries 


A New Scheme for Sooth African Indians 


The following is taken from the Indian 
Vtetcs — 

Mr Bhawam Dayal (member of Dr Abdunv- 
hams s Deputation to India, who has since remained 
to that ccuntrv) has opened a home for Indian 
emigrants in Bihar and leaves for South Africa 
on July 20 

He announces that he has arranged with some 
influential land owners of Bihar to purchase 33 000 
acres in Kenya, where Indians who have returned 
from South Aftica. and do not desire to remain 
there but are unable or unwilling to return to 
the Union can be settled. 

Though the Round Table Agreement was very 
satisfactory especially as regards repatriation he 
counsels Indians wherever possible to remain 
in South Africa— Reuters. 


Propaganda against East African Indiana 


While Catherine Mayo, George Pilcher 
and Co are carrying on a malicious campaign 
of vilification against Indians in general, 
news have aimed of a similar campaign 
directed solely against Indians in East Africa 
One Sir Sydney Henn M. P„ is repotted to 
have made a «peech in London in tbe coarse 
of which hB has Said 


The Indians (in Ea®t Africa) axe the chief 
traders of tbe area They penetrated in any 
ooactity to the interior only after ihe settlement of 
the ccnntiv by tbe Butish They had teen made 
the tool of political agitators in India His (Sir 
Sydney s) one ccmplamt against them was as to 
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their low standard of morality, both personal and 
commercial especially the latter the educative 
effect of lad an standard of morality upon Names 
was deplorable. ’ 

The Democrat, a Nairobi paper, duly males 
mince-meat of fair Sydney’s false accusations 


and pro\e 3 how it wa3 an accepted truth 
that Indian traders wore extroroely reliable, 
honest and fond of straight dealing Their 
competition ha3 unnerved the whiter who 
are making overy ettort to lower tho Indians 
in the tye of the world 


NOTES 


"Mother India” 

The world contains much that is ugly, 
much that is disgusting much that is des 
tractive of health, and life Many things 
happen in this world which aro cruel, 
ignoble, wicked, abominable Yet those who 
believe in a Supreme Being associate with 
It all that is good holy, pure, beautiful, 
wise and true They would feel pained 
beyond expression if any sceptic or atheist 
were to associate with the name of God all 
that is ugly, disgusting, cruel wicked, and 
ignoble, leaving out all that is pure, beautiful, 
beneficent and true though the wise among 
the lovers of God would not object to 
sceptics and atheists seriously challenging 
the believers in God to explain the co- 
existence of good and evil. 

There are thousands of patriots m India 
who almost deify India and adore their 
Motherland It is not that they ignore the 
existence of the evil and the ugly in their 
country They only idealize their Motherland 
and hope to make the ideal the real by 
sacrifice, devotion, and strenuous endeavour 
They cannot but feel that Miss Katherine 
Mayo has been guilty of something approach- 
ing blasphemy m associating with India all 
the disgusting and wicked things she could 
find in tho country or invent about it and 
then naming her book Mother India,” as 
if this part of the earth is not and has never 
been known for anything beneficent, beautiful 
and sublime as if the people of India are 
not and have never been known for doing 
anything that makes man godlike Unprovoked 
malice or loathsome venality could go no 
farther 

Having done this sort of ghoulish work 
for tor rather against) the Philippines she 


turned her attention to India. Whoso turn 
will it be next ? 


Miss Mayo an Anti-Indian Propagandist 

We should be prepared to put up with 
the strongest and even the most uninformed 
condemnation of our past and present, if 
came from genuine friends. But Miss Mayo s 
book has not been written to do good to India, 
but to convince the world that we are sucha 
debased people that wo do not deserve to be 
free or even to live and that British rate in 
India is necessary and beneficent and should 
be perpetuated If anybody wishes to do 
good to India, he should point out the 
faults of Indians to them alone or at least 
to them fiist of all or along with others » 
in any case, it is not the part of a friend 
to make arrangements for first of all making 
non Indians acquainted with all that can be 
truly or falsely said against India, leaving 
the Indians themselves to find out their 
faults as best they can 

But this is exactly what Miss Mayo and 
her publishers have done. As far as we 
have been able to find out from Indian owned 
and Indian edited newspapers, not one of 
them has received ‘ Mother India” for review, 
though Anglo Indian editors have got it and 
reviewed it It has been reviewed in America 
and Great Bntaiu We have not been able to 
purchase a copy in Calcutta. So well known 
a publicist as Mr K Natarajan of Bombay 
could read the book only by the courtesy of 
a friend of his One of our contributors has 
sent a review of the bool from Germany r 
An Indian contributor of an Indian nee) ly 
has sent it a renew of it from Switzerland r 
It can scarcely be considered accidental that 
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Sol 


the boot ha3 become widely known all over 
the western world beforo tho^e against whom 
it is written have been allowed to renew it 
So the simple plan ha? been to prejudice tho 
world against 03 before allowing us tj point 
out the inaccuracies and deliberate falsehood? 
which the boot contains. Of coarse, erca if 
the boot had been seat to Indian editors 
along with other editors, Indian opinion on 
it could not hare influenced the western 
world much, for Indian journals hare a very 
small circulation w tho West Still tho 
simultaneous despatch ol the booh for review 
to both Indian and non Indian journals 
would have shown that the author and her 
publishers were prepared to face Indiaa 
criticism simultaneously with reaping the 
advantages of occidental praise and circulation 
in the West 

It cannot be cont°oded that 3liss Mayo 
and her publishers are not awaro of the 
existence of Indian ownod and Indian edited 
papers, for her work on tho Pmlippines was 
sent to many ol them, because, o{ course, 
they were not Filipinos ' 

Another fact which bIiows that Miss 
Mayo’s book i« part of anti Indian propaganda 
is tho use which British nowspapers are 
making of it to oppooO giving Indiana 
political rights For example The Saturday 
Review writes in tho course of a leading 
article reviewing the book — 

But the basic fact is that India is not socially 
fit for self-government And her Bocial evils are 
found in their worst forms ainoog precisely those 
who wo old be given political power the Hindus, 
not among those more vinle peoples who would 
challenge the power of tho Brahmin oligarchy 
Surely it u incumbent on this country to postpone 
political concession until social conditions improve 
until th°ro is some euiranteo that tha new powers 
given to Indians wilt not bo nsed to porpHnitc 
the gro>a evils at which wo have glanced Wo 
must not betray lulu under pretext of giving her 
a political boon. 

How absolutely ignorant or wilfully blind 
The Saturday facie to is, is evident from its 
assumption that all Hindus are wanting in 
virility, as if the Jats, tho KajpnN, tboDogras, 
the Gurkhas, the Garhwalis, the llarat has, etc, 
were not Hindu' Mr K Natarajan editor o£ 
The Indian Social Reformer and of The Indian 
Daily Mail has ably exposed the sophistry 
of “The baturday Renew ’ in Tho Indian 
Daily Mail ’ thas — 

Tho hollow sophistry ol this reasoning liea in 
the fa^t that British rule itself is a good deal 
responsible for hardening fluid custom and neg- 
lecting and even re isting social legislation during 


tho last fifty yeare Social reformers have come to- 
realise thit th>ir wor<c miiit remnn unfruitful 
until a muoni! government takes it courageously 
m hinJ confii-’nt of Ilia support of the Indian 
people. Indian btite3 like Mysore and llaroda 
pH3>l laws long ago against child marriages but 
tha British Government of India has not moved 
its little finger directly to check the cwl Tho 
Siturdij IUi lew says politic il reform should not 
coma before social reform We sap on the contrary, 
thit m furlh’r progress i a so ml reform is possible- 
unless l ilmis are enlOWul with a large measuie 
of political tmhalue 

(Ita'iC3 ours EiL, J £ It) 


We write all this, because it has been 
claimed that the book is not a picco of pro- 
Bntish and pro-Impsnalrat and anti Indian 
propaganda. None but absolutely blind or 
dishonest partisans, or fools entirely devoid 
of intelligence can accept such a claim 


The First Lie ta Miss ilayo s Bank 

Not having seen Miss Mayo’s book yet; 
we cannot say how many lies it contains, 
nor point them out Out we find tho follow- 
ing sentence in a review of it in The Indian 
Social Reformer — 

The very second sentence of the very first 
chapter of her book spooks of many little 
lootstalls where narrows heated anaemic, young 
Indian students in native dress brood over piles 
ol fly blown Bu&>ua pamphlets” 

The description of yonng Indian students 
as narrow-chested and. anaemic need not 
detain us What we aro concerned with are 
‘tho piles of fly blown Russian pamphlets." 
‘Pamphlet’ means ‘Thin paper covered book 
usually containing essay on political or other 
current controversy" Russian pamphlets 

mean such books written in the Russian 
language and obtained from Russia, or such 
books written in English or soma Indian 
language and sent from Russia Now a» 

very lew, if any, Indian students know 
Afrasian the Auu&sAuY ioepers wouftf 60 
egregious fool3 if they imported and kept for 
sale piles of pamphlets written in Russian But 
supposing they vero foolish enough to do so, 
why should Indian students ignorant of 
Russian brood ovor piles of such pamphlet? ? 
They may bo narrow chested and anaemic 
but they are not absolutely wanting in 
intelligence 

Let us, however, suppose that Miss Mayo 
means that tho pamphlets aro written in 
English or in some Indian language and 
imported from Russia Whatever tho language 
of the pamphlets, Miss Mayo obviously in- 
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smuates that they are the work of Bolshevik 
and communistic propaganda. But the 
Government of India have, under the Post 
Office and Sea Customs Acte, proscribed all 
such literature, and confiscate them wherever 
found So, how could there be piles of such 
pamphlets openly exposed for sale in book- 
stalls ? It is true, in spite of the vigilance 
of the officials concerned, a few proscribed 
pamphlets and leaflets find their way to 
some persons, including some who do not 
want them But such copies would not make 
piles, nor would they be publicly kept for 
sale in bookstalls for flies to promenade and 
Indian students to brood over 

Ihere are no bookstalls m Calcutta where 
piles of even non-political and non socialistic 
Russian pamphlets are kept for sale 

The reason why this lie has found a 
prominent place in Miss Mayo’s book is that 
Russia is England’s and every other capita- 
listic country’s 6cfe noire, and the picture of 
Indian students poring over Russian pamphlets 
is calculated to make our young men objects 
■cf dislike and hatred to them 

As for Indian students being narrow- 
chested and anaemic, let us hear what The 
Indian Social Reformer , which is the 
principal social reform organ in India and is 
in its 37th year, says — 

' Unkind strangers otten call the Bengali Babu 
oleaginous but not anaemic In her description of 
Bengali youth she is merely repealing the Anglo- 
Indian conception of political enthusiasts as deca- 
oents As a matter of fact, Young Bengal since 
tne days of the Partition has paid particular 
attention to its physical fitness — an example that 
•is being followed all over the country ’’ 

Wh6n pitted against British soldiers or 
civilians in India m manly games, Indian 
students do not generally come out second 
best ,— they do sometimes come ont with 
flying colours. 


Chownnghco really lacks grea*nes«. The reason 
why oe dare thus to speak of The Statesman is 
that, when on the 18th we read a leader therein 
called * Mother India,” we had not yet forgotten a 
leader therein on the 2nd, called ’ Mother India , 
We read • 


August 2.vd 

‘ It is * book that mast have 
consequences It is a tom Mo 
book which cannot bo ignored 
The central figure revealed in 
this egocentric woilrf is tho 
liindu husband and above all 
tho Brahmin Truly this is a 
soaring, painful book revealing 
ur. imagined glimpses of human 
suffering and though Biss MAYO 
has generous words of praise 
for tho record v — '•“ 


Engli&umen 


August 18th , 

• It is plain that tho book and 

Us conclusion ha\o not been 
swallowed wholosalo by tho raoro 
1 formed cntics and that there 
are distinguished organs of 
pub! c opinion that plead for 
a rational consideration of the 
caso against Indu that is 
framed by tho American writer 
If reports from hospitals as to 
the mutilation of children in 
mamago that Mira MAYO has 
cited hare to bo accepted, w0 
should show that thoso things 
aro no more typical of general 
life in India than aro hosp tal 
reports in any olhor 
of the general hfo there 
are criminal offencos hum — 
elsewhere In short there t» 
another s do to tho pictan) 
that Miss MAYO gives her 
readers and it is not only desir- 
able but essential that that 
other sido should bo presented 
to tho world with authority 


They 


“The Eating of Words ” 

The IFccA, a Roman Catholic organ edited 
by Dr H. C 13, Zachanas, observes — ■ 

cat> *>g of words is an accomplishment, 
peasant to perform Dor to behold, hut 
K 'ndu’sed in all the same probably under 
uio mis laken idea that it saves fac* 1 ” to carry on 
?? had spoken nor acted m opposition 

M,VVi' ude of tfl0 , raoment - Probably also, 
■\Iaha» S ™ - rf 3I llres rea * cieatness to admit a3 
d “>’ 

■almost ^concludo "fit Zi'tSZ S'JpSSfS 


that the effect upon tbe British 
pnblic will ha a painful ono 
lho authoress gives reasons 
why no tngl sh official or mis 
cionary could or would wnte 
each a book Thcro are few 
adjectives, no mwctive no 
passion only a deadly accumu- 
lation of photographic and har 
rowing dcuul ana she never 
quotes oither Mr GAN Dill or a 
debate in the Lciislalivo As 
sembly without a reference " 

The Statesman of tho 18th ' having adequately 
demolished The Statesman of the 2nd, we have no 
desire to do a work of supererogation in repeating 
what it has already done (on the 18th), especially 
as Miss Majo’s book has not yet reached us, 
although an advice has, that the publishers have 
forwarded it to us When we receive it, it will 
in the ordinary way be reviewed in our columns,— 
The reason why The Statesman bad to 
eat its words appears to be that it printed 
some wicked and abominable lies uttered by 
one Mr Pilcher against Hindu widows, 
against which there has been an outcry all 
over the country There has been a similar 
condemnation of Miss Mayo’s boob also 
All this may have made the Chownngbee 
paper anxious about its sales and advertise- 
ments 


Miss Agnes Smedley’s Article on Miss 
May o'8 Book 

We have published Miss Smedley’s 
article on Miss Mayo’s book to show what 
impression it has produced on the mind 
of an unprejudiced foreigner about India 
Miss Smedley’s conclusions relating to India’s 
social, cultural and spiritual condition might 
have been entirely correct, if Miss Mayo were 
capable of telling the uhole truth and nothing 
bat tbt truth about this country She has been 
misled m some respects by her acceptance of 
Miss Mayo as an accurate observer and a 
truthful generalizer Our Temarks do not 
apply to the political part of the article 
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L“3.gue of Nations Propaganda 

Since writing onr note in the last issue 
on lessons in schools on the League of 
Nations we hare come to learn that such 
lessons have been ordered to be given in 
Government and aided schools not only m 
the Presidency Division but all over 
Bengal Probably similar orders have been 
passed all over India. We have known for a 
long time past that the League had passed 
resolutions in favour of giving instruction 
to young people in many countries on the 
work and aims of the League We need 
not recapitulate the steps subsequently taken 
by various other bodies to give effect to 
these resolutions. The Leader says that the 
suggestion that the desired instruction should 
be given by connecting L-ague teaching 
with existing studies in schools of all sorts 
selecting history as central among such 
studies, has given rise to a heated controversy 
among British teachers and others interested 
in the education of boys and girls 

Professor J L ilonsoa has vehemently opnosed 
the suggestion that to quote his own words a 
new compulsory propaganda should be hunched 
on the country through onr schools and his 
criticism is representative of the v ews of others 
who are oppu ed to the proposed League teaching 
m schools He says that a3 a first proposition I 
would lay down that whether good or bad all 
forms of propaganda are to be discouraged and 
by propaganda I m=aa any form of intellectual 
solicitation which attempts to give plain facts more 
than their das we ght and valua and that onr 
business whether as citizens or eductors 13 to 
base our actions on honest and unemotional appre- 
ciation of facts S3 we see them in our rational 
moments. Bat the (League of Nations) Union and 
its educational s ipporters he siys prop ice to 
employ the most dangerous and least leeitimato of 
propagandist instruments, our schools Even if the 
League of Nations Union had archangels as its 
missionaries and although its object is the noblest 
and most Christian motive I would still protest 
aga nst the misuse of our educational system in 
pursuit of something else than truth taught in the 
spirit of truth History he further says, is propo- 
sed as a chief instrument in the process when 
vie begin to draw moial lessons, the danger 13 
that we shape our history to suit our moral con 
elusions Professor ilonsoa s cnticism of the pro- 
posals contained in the teachers memorandum 
m ght have stood if in England or in other count 
nes of the world history had not been taught on 
nationalist lines but when for in lance an English 
boy is told of the exploits of Clive and Warren 
Hastings in this country of natives and has no 
the h gh degree of civilization and culture 
attained by the people some L .ague teaching should 
supply a neoe-sary corrective should impart to 
young people a bvm pathetic knowledge of the 
people of other nations. But this will involve the 
re-wnting of history to serve the larger and h gher 
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And evc ? H any kind of propacand- 
1S bad 1 wfly , League teaching, 

‘* , t0 shr a knowledge of the constitution 
a.ms and work 3 of the League bo any more oro- 
than knowledge of the history and eon- 
?^ n . 01 V he LLnp,re ? And jet those who are 
^ L ague teaching are no‘ opposed to 
S?, P h, r n eadun * Ia , de3d toey fear if Leaaue 
, t ? aG to?° , ,s l ven a Pkce in the ex sting studies 
in schools Empire teaching wih be neglected 
13 England may not be knowing 
1 P tre toachmg sometimes means to people 

wa3 h aDDomt^? en hv e ?he S r a3 11019 350 3 

was appointed by the Government of Burma to 
®°gS ,re , ‘?' v r 1,10 Imperial idea may be mcul- 
and ,. fpstered m educational institutions 
Among the recommendations made by U the 
committee were that in all aided Anglo-vernacular 

shon!d S h^°°rd R a * Ea P 3nnteQ dent or head mast?? 
should be of British nationality that in all 
Government Anglo vernacular high schools the 
principals should eventually be officers in 
Indian educational service that the cha .4 m thl 
Burma University connected with imperial stud ea 
th« “T* JWPby an* economiM khoufd f^ 
the moat part be held by men of British descent * 
We are entirely in favour of lessons m- 
culcating good will and brotherhood among 
nations and the setUement of international 
disputes by arbitration But we are against both 
Empire teaching and League teachiog W» 
oppose League teaching because it is aa 
organisation domiuated by Itnnerialistii* 
nations and cannot therefore coSstsSy 

S? !fo C lV° th f 6 h gh prmcipIes 11 professes 7 
We would not have our boys and girls 
misled into the belief that the principal 
members of the League are at heart or P m 

LSlL rom vfv of the caas0of 

brotherhood Not being thought reader* w© 
cannot say what objects those men had in 
view who drafted the Covenant of the 
L ague But giving every credit to them 
lor good intentions we have not been able 
10 discover how the League can or will hele 
SU?" 1 » be free thus eslabl.sh.es 
real world democracy and brotherhood 


Teaching School Children 
to be Hypocrites 


The worst of Fnipire teaching — and L°a<ro» 
teaching — in, India is that >t 
makes our children hypocrite* %h a ? Ctl i Ca jr 
thst boohs like Eoglaod s Wort Z , T”! 
etc end their Indui history boot. lDdla - 
h.lf troths end l.es Tet for M ss?n 1 „ °' am 
tlroo, they hare to repeat rrh.t thf mSos 
have written Similarly about the 3 

lessons, too they tarry that much 1 - ~ ? sn 5 
sod partial troth are berng t.u,ht Sttt^ 
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martyr to duty aud a saviour of India * 
When it is said that Dyer saved India, it is, 
of course, meant that he prevented India 
from being lost to the British Empire. That is 
not saving India, but saving the British 
Empire But even m that sense he did not 
save India, as there was no actual or projected 
rebellion Far from saving India for the 
British Empire, the Jahanwala Bagh massacre 
which stands to his discredit roused feelings 
which would have led to India going 
out of the British Empire if Indians 
had a sufficiency of up to date arms and 
ammunition and competent warriors to lead 
them 


Insult to Religion to be Made Specific 
Offence 

Mr Crerar, the Home Member, has intro- 
duced a Bill to make it a specific oSence 
intentionally to insult or attempt to insult 
religion or outrage or attempt to outrage the 
religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects That in spite of the conviction of 
the accused in the Rasila Vartman case 
such a bill has been introduced, shows that 
Dalip Sl °g h w *s right m his 
view that the law as it stands cannot be made 
applicable to offences covered by Mr Crerar s 

We are against insults to any religion 
and to outraging religious feelings. But we 
do not like the new bill The British 
bureaucracy in India should not as a general 
rule be armed with additional powers to 
«Q« ISh £ eople Th0 y cannot be trusted to 
use such powers with impartiality and due 
discretion AH offences against good taste 

SSs. °’ 0U6ht °° l t0 1,8 m “ de 

eo r ,? eSldeS l tbe bne °* demarcation between 
or sa a t L Cr or 1S ? r “ d Justlfi ? ble denunciation 
” ® a “ re or sfcasm and insult to religion 

p“c.sL Very ° fteQ b6 draWQ Wlth 

aS We have not learnt to bear and 


less turbulent or fanatical than against those 
who are more turbulent and fauatical 

The penalty proposed includes imprison- 
ment up to two years with or without fine, 
which is unnecessarily severe 

la this connection The Behar Herald 
reminds the public that 


Exactly eight > ears ago, there appeared in a 
missionary paper of Calcutta a letter from a 
ilahomedan correspondent making the vilest refer 
to the prophet of Islam. There was con°ider 
able feeling among Mahomedans, who moved 
Government to take action against the paper It 
will be remembered that the Pres 9 Act was then 
in lull force and consequently, the public was 
surprised when the Bengal Government came out 
with a communique which stated among other 
mings that the publication of the letter would not 
justify action under the Press Act or under any 
other legal enactment. 

Much water has flowed under the bridges 
since then In the Punjab several papers attacking 
unnsuanity were suppressed while missionary 
publications making the most shocking imputations 
against personages regarded as sacral by Hiudus 
and Mahomedans were never touched This im- 
mumty was the direct cause of the origin of 
te lur V of , the typ n? of the ^ngila Rasul and the 
rrisata Vartman The action now taken should 
be supposed to be the outcome of a 
general campaign against those who wounded the 
rel^ious susceptibiliues of other communities by 
f^ U ki ln8 v t “ eir 1 Prophets and saint3 Tne point was 
♦S» CI D brought home by the defence counsel m 
Kuala Vartman case who pointed out the 
en £ y i o{ .Proceeding against one particular 
writing while other writings of a stmilar nature 
were condoned 

OBSERVATION HADE BV Mr. JUSTICE Broadway 
c° n, ention of the counsel was extremely 
His Lordship said I can only con 
ciuae that action was not taken by Government in 
f be writings referred to by Mr 
frnm n Vi 1 Se , .°T lh ? defence) v:z„ the Journey 
Admabad’ i nowhere) and the Oni- 
mrKidor a 1 U a H, d ba Rishi’ because they were not 
law d ml Government to have transgressed 
“l 1 ™, Th*s observation of the Judge could 
t [ iat bis lordahtp s opinion the omy 
justification for the inaction of Government in the 
matter was that they thought that the publications 
transgressed the law The highly 
C' 8 character of these publications, 
,™ so palpable that the Punjab Govern 
“ e °li*T a ! lsine , the awkwardness of the situation 
haTOmmii lordship a remarks have placed them 
far fr^fm°i Ward Wfc “ explanation which is 
Journev C' n D fk , W!h , J reg ? r “ to the publication, 
savsf that IiS.^ Admabad the explanation 
sfle the P„ n a \ pr !, nted >“ a Paper published ottt 
publication it , wlt h regard to the other 

DUblio feelmiranrl ? caused any general 

■° ‘-tra-w iHfwsrsi 
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institution of the proceedings asrainstthe author 
of the Rangila Rasul" m July 1921 There wa3 
a time when equity m England used to vary with the 
Jxtrd Chancellor’s foot. According to the Punjab 
Government. their own apathy or keenness must 
bo the sola teat of deciding whether a publication 
i9 offensive or not Thickness of the hide which 
receives the blow and not the blow itself would 
be the determining factor 


Skeen Committee’s Report 
The Government of India appointed a 
Committee to report on the gradual Indian- 
jsation of the army They chose the personnel 
of the Committee themselves - , the chairman 
being Sir Andrew Skeen, the Chief of the 
General Staff, who knows as much about 
India’s military needs and capacity as any- 
body else. The Committee made some 
recommendations unanimously But oven 
these the Government have been trying to 
shelve on various pretexts and excuses, the 
hollowness of which ha9 been repeatedly 
exposed In the recent debate on the subject 
in the Legislative Assembly the Indian 
members acquitted themselves quite well 
The name of Mr K C Roy deserves 
special mention in this connection, as he, 
though a nominated member made an 
outspoken speech which made the official 
benches very uncomfortable 

We should be highly pleased if 

good arguments and considerations of justice 
alofae could avail to give Indians their 
rights as citizens. Bnt unhappily that 
is not the case If wo want self-rule, the 
objection is raised that self-rule cannot be 
had without self defence If we want to have 
the opportunity of self defence, we are 
told in effect that we cannot have it unless 
our social system, our educational system 
(for which England is entirely respon 

siblo), etc., become like those of England 
Why net go the whole hog and say that the 
climate of India must be like the climate of 
England and the people become either 
thoroughly Anglicised (if possible) or commit 
suicide wholesale and make room for men of 
Anglo Saxon descent, and then the army 
would be “Indiamsed” ? 

India has had a long history, daring which 
she has been subjected to many invasion’', 
like other countries with a long or short 
history (including Great Britain). History 
does not record that any invaders could boast 
-of continuous and uninterrupted victories here 
India in all periods of her history has pro- 
4G>/2— 15 


ducod brave soldiers and great generals 
Even the English had to sustain many defeats 
at the hands of India’s generals. In the 
early days of the East India Company’s rule 
many Indian commandants led both Indian 
and British soldiers Therefore, it is a false- 
hood to say or suggest that India cannot 
produce military leaders. If British officers 
are unwilling to serve with or under Indian 
officers, that does not prove the unfitness of 
Indians. It only proves that British officers 
are guilty of selfishness and unjustifiable and 
unreasonable racial pride 

One of the so called arguments of the 
British monopolists is that the problem of 
India’s defence does not stand alone but that it 
must be considered aud co ordinated with that 
of the defence of the whole British Empire. If 
so, why was the Skeen Committee appointed 
first, and this argument brought forward after 
it had reported ? The logical course should 
have been to appoint the Imperial Defence 
Committee first, and after obtaining their 
opinion as to what should be done with and for 
the Indian army, an Indian Army Committee 
might have been appointed to settle details Pro- 
bably the men at the head of the Government 
of India hoped when they appointed the Skeen 
Committee that the Committee or at least 
a majority of its members would report 
that even partial genuine Indiamsation of 
the army was impossible. But the report 
has falsified their hopes Hence the various 
pretexts and excuses that are being invented to 
shelve it 

The Siamese, the Chinese, the Persians, 
the Nepalese, the Afghans, the Japanese— 
can all produce officers of their own nationality 
Only thB Indians cannot Why? Because 
they are under British rale 

Whether India remains a part of the 
British Empire or becomes independent, it 
must he defended by its own men In 
deciding how this can or ought to he done 
Indians cannot tjike it for granted that the 
problem should necessarily be approached 
with the preliminary assumption that India 
is for ever to remain a part of the British 
Empire. It has been argued that in any 
war with a first-class power, India cannot 
defend itself unaided, it must take the help 
of Britain But in the event of any war 
with a first-class power, neither Persia, nor 
Siam, nor Afghanistan, nor Nepal can defend 
itself unaided Do these countries for that 
reason consider their problems of self defence 
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cannot protest nor can they answer questions 
on them as they would like to 


Miss Mayo’s Services to Imperialists 

Miss Mayo knows that the time for re- 
forming’ cu tailmg nullifying or ending tho 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms is drawing 
nigh She knows too that tbe vast majority 
of Britishers do not want that Ind a should 
have even a modicum of real freedom, and 
would be glad to discover or invent excuses 
for keeping India for ever politically and 
economically enslaved Just m the nick of 
time comes out her book ' The timeliness of 
the publication is not one of its negligible 
merits 

Another tact shows that she knows the 
game of Imperialists very well Britishers 
know how to accentuate and take advantage 
of Hindu Moslem differences So she does 
not forget to point out that Musalmans 
are socially better than Hindus She al«o 
knows that the educated classes are the 
Britishers bete noire. Hence she pours 
contempt on them and extols the martial 
races 

We may be permitted to observe here 
incidentally that Mr George Bernard Shaw s 
denunciation of India in the introduction 
which he has written to his friend Mr 
William Archers three posthumous plays 
has also been qmte timely 

It may be that neither Miss Mayo nor Mr 
George Bernard Shaw should be classed 
amoDg anti Indian propagandists It may only 
be that accidentally things are so shaping 
themselves as to favour ihe anti Indian im 
perialists But there is no harm in pointing 
out how things are happening quite 


“No Confidence m Bengal Ministry 

The motion of no confidence in the 
Bengal ministry has been carried by the votes 
ol men all of whom did not vote for the 
same or similar reasons. Some professed to 
have voted for the motion because they, as 
™ ogams t dyarchy Other* 
voted with them because they did not like 

° r th0 1 ° ther 0r b0th 0therS 
the Vrf V° r purely , P ers0Qal masons So 
v . ota .°f no confidence is not a vote 
against dyarchy Even if it had been a 


vote against dyarchy, it could not have 
ended that system of administration 

The failure of the Bengal National Bank 
ought to have been a sufficient warning to 
Mr B K. Cbakrabarti to lead him to resign. 
The subsequent revelations connected with 
tbe affairs of tho BaDga Lahshmt Cotton 
Mills ought to have hastened his resignation 
For though he had given up his connection 
wi h these two concerns on accepting a 
ministership, he had previously been connect 
ed with them for a sufficiently long time to 
justify people in thmkmg that he was to 
some extent responsible for what had happen 
ed Of course, nothing criminal has been 
pioved or suggested against him. But so 
far as actual results go, remissness or in 
capacity may lead to failure m business as 
much as dishonesty and breach of trust For 
these reasons Mr Cbakrabarti had become 
unpopular with his countrymen, apart from 
his merits or demerits as a minister Duo 
praise should not, however, be withheld from 
him for the financial responsibility he under 
took in being the guarantor of both the con 
? er ?f , ,4 s a guarantor his liabilities amount 
to 45 lakhs 


as lor jjir Uhaznavi he gave great onence 
to a section of Bengali Musalmans by accept 
ing a ministership after Sir Abdur Rahim 
had failed to persuade any Hindu M L C to 
accent office with him Otherwise broadly 
speaking Mr Ghaznavi had not yet proved 
himself to be a less zealous Muslim communalist 
or a less competent minister than any other 
Muslim minister in Bengal 

tber cause the unpopularity of 
ooth the ex ministers is that on questions 
on which all parties felt alike e. g, the 
release of the detenus they had not taken 
a bold stand 

Rn^. yar ? h ?r ,3 L a bad system of government. 
* wu“ ltst f ll , 1S not wors e than autocracy 
At the same time it must be considered 
™ r l 0 Q l a “ autocracy pure and simple if it 
can be successfully passed off as responsible 
government or self government For lovers 

antS^T w °* a u guard a ^ a,nst undisguised 
autocracy, but they can be taken in by 
nat is not self government but only 
masquerades as such 

If dyarchy could be destroved and self 
lo;id n b 0 e morf tabl ! Shed 10 S stead" nothmg 
SX if V elco “® than such an event 

tion or 7 in ahnv ° a 7 la suspended amma 
lull sw„v»„„ y ‘T‘’ and autocracy has 
sway, then nothing , s g am d Dyarchy 
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with competent, honest and hardworking 
ministers would bo preferabla to it, because 
such men can do a little good work and 
prevent a little mischief, with the help 
of the Legislative Councils. And as dyarchy 
has been seen through, nobody would now 
mistake it for real responsible government or 
self-government, or even a half way house to it. 

Among Bengal M. L. C’s there are men 
enough who can carry on the work of 
ministers. But vfc is doubted whether there 
are any two men among them who would be 
able to command a majority of votes for the 
foil terra of the present Council or any 
considerably long period. In constitQtionally 
governed countries like Great Britain, the 
resignation of ministers is followed by a 
general election But India is not such a 
country 


Bengal National Bank and Bauga 
Lakhmt Cotton Mill* 

The rogues and incompetent men who 
have brought the affairs of the Bengal 
National Bank and the Bangs Lakshrai Cotton 
if ilia to such a miserable pass should have 
ineii deserts. No pity would be felt for 
them 

We have no idea of the profits, if any, 
made by the Bengal National Bank at any 
time. Bat the goods produced by the Banga 
Lakshmi Cotton Mills have been all along 
m such great demand, that it has often 
happened that the supply has fallen short of the 
demand. And the concern has been inexistence 
for a good many years. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that enormous profits have been 
made and misappropriated by scoundrels. 

That there is some probability of the Mills 
being mn by a new managing agency gives 
grounds of hope that the money invested in 
it by mauy a poor man and woman, including 
many qoar widows^ will not be lost 


Detenus and the Bengal Council* 

Some Members of the Bengal Council gave 
Mr Moberley a very bad boor with their 
interpellations relating to detenus and supple- 
mentary questions arising out of his answers, 
when be gave any. For to many a question 
bn could give no answer at all It is a 
shameful business, this keeping of innocent 
men deprived of their personal freedom for an 
4Wt— 14a 


indefinite period without any trial, open or in 
camera And it is still more shameful that 
the conditions in which many of these men 
have to live are worse than those existing 
in jails Owing to these conditions, many 
have contracted serious illness, of which 
some have died, and some are next to 
death’s door 


Bari Wmterton’a Mendacity 
In the Legislative Assembly, m reply to 
questions on the statement made by Earl 
Wioterton in relation to the alleged trial of 
Mr S C Bose and other detenus, Mr Crerar, 
the Home Member had to admit that the 
Earl had made an inaccurate statement. Mr 
Crerar also said that Lord Wintertoo’s false 
statement that Mr S C Bose had been tried 
by two Jadges was not based on any state- 
ment that the Government of India had 
supplied him with Indians are, therefore, left 
to guess what the source of bis information was. 
It is possible that he did not understand or 
read carefully the information sent to him 
from the Government of India Secretariat 
Tn that case, bis unfitness for his office is 
quite plain a man who is so foolish or so 
careless ought not to be an Under-Secretary 
of State. Or he may have derived his in- 
formation from men like Lord Sydenham or 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer If he did so, he acted 
against all official procedure and rales and 
was guilty of insulting the Government of 
India, to boot Or it may be that he exercised 
his faculty of imagination and invented his 
statement In that case he should be made 
Poet-Laureate Extraordinary 

Earl Wjoteiton did not frankly acknowledge 
his mistake in the Commons He pretended 
to think that Mr. George Lansbury had not 
understood him aright' That shows the 
character of the maD 


General Dyer 

When General Dyer was still is the 
land of the living, we said all that we had 
to «ay of him and bis murderous exploit 
We had no desire to write anything more. 
But from tbe many cuttings from the London 
Morning Post and other Tory papers sent 
to us by friends, it appears that persistent 
attempts are being made by the enemies of 
India to produce the belief that Dyer was * 
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martyr to duty and a saviour of India 1 
When it is said that Dyer saved India, it is, 
of coarse, meant that he prevented India 
from being lost to the British Empire. That is 
not saving India, bat saving the British 
Empire But even in that sense he did not 
save India, as there was no actuator projected 
rebellion Far from saving India for the 
British Empire, the Jalianwala Bagh massacre 
which stands to his discredit roused feelings 
which would have led to India going 
out of the British Empire if Indians 
had a sufficiency of up-to-date arms and 
ammunition and competent warriors to lead 
them 


Insult to Religion to be Made Specific 
Offence 


Mr Crerar, the Home Member, has intro- 
duced a Bill to make it a specific offence 
intentionally to insult or attempt to insult 
religion or outrage or attempt to outrage the 
religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects That in spite of the conviction of 
the accused in the Rasila Vartman case, 
such a bill has been introduced, shows that 
Mr Justice Dalip Singh was right in his 
view that the law as itstands cannot be made 
applicable to offences covered by Mr Crerar’s 


We are against insults to any religion 
and to outraging religious feelings. But" we 
do not like the new bill The British 
bureaucracy in India should not as a general 
rule be armed with additional powers to 
punish people. They cannot be trusted to 
use such powers with impartiality and due 
discretion All offences against good taste. 

offences ^ ° n8ht DOt to be mado P enal 
Besides, the line of demarcation between 
serious criticism and justifiable denunciation 
“ or ^rcasm and insult to religion 

preoisionT ety be draW ° m " 1 

But as we have not learnt to bear and 
*5- ba tept in check by the 
”7 tbe foreign slave driver The 1 am- 

considel thaMn n h tlCS o£ dlffereDt sects must 
consider that to be a great honour 

tor the administration of the proposed 
LW 13 I ? ore hkely than not that it would 

^ fo rV E ? mst ^se whTate 

tbulent or fanatical or comparatively 


less turbulent or fanatical than against those 
who are more turbulent and fanatical. 

The penalty proposed includes imprison- 
ment up to two years with or without fine, 
which is unnecessarily severe 

In this connection The Behai Herald 
reminds the public that 


Exactly eight years ago, there appeared m a 
missionary paper of Calcutta a letter from a 
Mabomedan correspondent making the vilest refer- 
ence to the prophet of Islam There was consider- 
able feeling among Mahomedaas, who moved 
Government to take action against the paper It 
will be remembered that the Press Act was then 
in full force, and consequently, the public was 
surprised when the Bengal Government came out 
with a communique which stated among other 
things that the publication of the letter would not 
justify action under the Press Act or under any 
other legal enactment. t i 

Mucu WATER UA9 FLOWED UNDER THE bridges 

since then In the Punjab several papers attacking 
Christianity were suppressed, while missionary 
publications making the most shocking imputations 
against personages regarded as sacred by Hindus 
and Mahomedans were never touched. This im* 
raumty was the direct cause of the origin of 
literature of the type of the Rangila Rasul and the 
Risala Vartman. The action now taken should 
not, however, be supposed to be the outcome of a 
general campaign against those who wounded the 
religious susceptibilities of other communities by 
traducing their prophets and saints The point was 
forcibly brought home by the defence counsel m 
the Risala Vartman case who pointed out the 
inconsistency of proceeding against one particular 
writing while other writings of a similar nature 
were condoned. 

The observation made bt Mr. Justice Broadway 
on this contention of the counsel was extremely 
S1 *° 1 hcant. His Lordship said , * I can only con- 
clude that action was not taken by Government in 
connection with the writings referred to by Mr 
run (counsel for the defence), viz , the ‘Journey 
from Delhi to Admabad’ (nowhere) and the Uw- 
swin Saadi ka Maha Rishi’ because they were not 
considered by Government to have transgressed 
tne law This observation of the Judge could 
only mean that in his lordship’s opinion the only 
justification for the inaction of Government in the 
matter was that they thought that the publications 
had not transgressed the law The highly 
onensive character of these publications, 
however, was so palpable that the Punjab Govern- 
ment realising the awkwardness of the situation 
in which his lordships remarks have placed them 
nave come forward with an explanation which is 
jar irom ccnvicing Wih regard to the publication, 
wSUffE*** 1 ? 01 to Admabad.’ the explanation 

tfj 3 was , printed in a paper published out- 

i and , with regard to the other 
Cun ir l °”l y refe rs to the reply given by 
p!infah a r^f I ? a . rd m reply _ to a question in the 
that fh a Cduncil which m effect says 

19 >Vdfd P nn* 1 C t 11011 pamphlet in beptember 
nuWm d flSS;.S5 pear t0 have caused any general 
to llve £ri D d 9 C0 1 n I ?K eat regarding « appeared 
e made m the Press till after the 
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institution o! the proceeding against the author 
of the Rangila Rasul ’ in Ju!r 1924 There was 
a time when equity in England used to vary with the 
Ijonl Chancellors foot According to the Punjab 
Government, their own apathy or keenness must 
lie the sole test of deciding whether a publication 
is offensive or not. Thicknc-,9 of the hide which, 
receives the blow and not the blow itself would 
be the determining factor 


Skeen Committee s Report 

The Government of India appointed a 
Committee to report on the gradual Indian 
isation of the army They chose the personnel 
ol the Committee themselves, the chairman 
being Sir Andrew Skeen, the Chief of the 
General Staff, who knows as much about 
India a military needs and capacity as any- 
body else. The Committee made some 
recommendations unanimously But oven 
these the Government have been trying to 
shelve on various pretexts and excuses, the 
hollowness of which has been repeatedly 
exposed In the recent debate on the subject 
tn the Legislative Assembly the Indian 
members acquitted themselves quite well 
The name of Hi K C Roy deserves 
special mention in this connection as he 
though a nominated member made an 

outspoken speech which made the official 
benches very uncomfortable 

We should be highly pleased if 
good arguments and considerations of justice 
aloho could avail to give Indians their 
rights 83 citizens But unhappily that 
is not the case If we want self rule, the 
objection is raised that self rule cannot be 
had without self defence. II we want to have 
the opportunity of self defence we are 
told in effect that we cannot have it unless 
our social system, our educational system 
(for which England is entirely respon 
sible), eta, become like those of England 
Wby svi tb& wiwde Jujg jsd s&y Afeitf tie 
climate of India must bo like the climate of 
England and the people become either 
thoroughly Anglicised (if possible) or commit 
suicide wholesale and make room for men of 
Anglo Saxon descent, and then the army 
would be Tndiamsed ’ a 

India has had a long history, daring which 
she has been subjected to many invasions, 
like other countries with a long or short 
history (including Great Britain). History 
does not record that any invaders could boast 
of continuous and uninterrupted victories here 
India in all periods of her history has pro- 
46*/*— 15 


duced bravo soldiers and great generals. 
Even the English had to sustain many defeats 
at the hands of India’s generals. In the 
early days of the East India Company s rule 
many Indian commandants led both Indian 
and British soldiers. Therefore, it is a false- 
hood to say or suggest that India cannot 
produce military leaders IE British officers 
are unwilling to serve with or under Indian 
officers, that does not prove the unfitness of 
Indians. It only proves that British officers 
are guilty of selfishness and unjustifiable and 
unreasonable racial pride 

One of the so called arguments of the 
British monopolists is that the problem of 
India s defence does not stand alone bat that it 
must be considered audeo ordinated with that 
of the defence of the whole British Erapira If 
so, why was the Skeen Committee appointed 
first and this argument brought forward after 
it had reported ? The logical course should 
have been to appoint the Imperial Defence 
Committee first, and after obtaining their 
opinion as to what should be done with and for 
the Indian army an Indian Army Committee 
might have been appointed to settle details Fro 
bably the men at the head of the Government 
of India hoped when they appointed the Skeen 
Committee that the Committee or at least 
a majority of its members would report 
that even partial genuine Indiamsation of 
the army was impossible But the report 
has falsified their hopes Hence the various 
pretexts and excuses that are being invented to 
shelve it 

The Siamese the Chinese, the Persians, 
the Nepalese the Afghans the Japanese— 
can all produce officers of their own nationality 
Only the Indians cannot Why? Because 
they are under British rate 

Whether India remains a part of the 
British Empire or becomes independent, it 
lasst be defended by j is errs sses la 
deciding how this can or ought to be done 
Indians cannot t;ike it for granted that the 
problem should necessarily be approached 
with the preliminary assumption that India 
is for ever to remain a part of the British 
Empire It has been argued that in any 
war with a first class power India cannot 
defend itself unaided, it must take the help 
of Biitam But in the event of any war 
with a first class power, neither Persia, nor 
Siam nor Afghanistan, nor Nepal can defend 
itselt unaided. Do these countries for that 
reason consider their problems of self defence 
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such before the authorities, cannot be 
considered by us merely or chiefly in its 
financial aspects Whether India remains 
within the British Empire or becomes in- 
dependent, all political parties in India want 
that India should hare an army consisting 
entirely of Indian privates and Indian 
officers This cannot come to pass at once 
But Indians cannot agree to any arrange 
ment which places new or more formidable 
obstacles m the way of reaching the above 
goal The proposal under discussion would 
increase the British garrison in India, by 
whatever name it may be called, and help 
to make British rule in India more safely 
autocratic. The larger the garrison in India 
the easier it would be to cow down and 
break the spirit of Indian* The object of 
keeping a large garrison in India is not 
merely to make autocracy safe and profitable 
here Another object is the same os that 
of the Singapore naval base Now, Britain’s 
possible or actual enemies are not necessarily 
India* enemies Britain may have reasons 
to anticipate the hostility of some nation or 
nations Why should India anticipate similar 
hostility from them and do or allow to be done 
things which may bring into existence hostile 
feelings against her which do not at 
P*® 86 ? 4 e *'? t ? ■?' he S,D gaP°re naval base 
Ihn « een ta * kea by Japaa to be a of 
nendJn? Para 5° nS aga,DSt her A real ly inde- 
pendent and rejuvenated China would have 
similar suspicions A British Imperial 
garrison stationed m India would also rouse 
similar suspicions and hostility 


One of the passages in Prof SarLar’s 
address to which our contemporary draws 
attention is where ho pleaded for ‘intellec- 
tual Swaraj” and which runs as follows — 
The intellectual resurrection of India 13 the 
supremo ideal of the Indian nationalist And in 
realising this ideal our Uoiver*itie3 mu3t play the 
leading part This 13 a duty which they cannot 
any longer ignore without failing to justify their 
existence in the changed world of to daj They 
mu*t no longer be glorified schools mere work- 
shops for turning out clerks and school masters, 
mechanics and overseers translators and copyists, 
iney must m future add to the worlds stock of 
knowledge They must achieve intellectual Swa- 
deshi. instead ot clothing our peoples minds with 
garments imported from Europe Is political Swaraj 
possible can Swaraj last if given by others in a 
country which eternally looks up to foreign lands 
tor all additions to human knowledge for all new 
discoveries in medicino and science for all now 
inventions in the mechanical art 3 and the accesso- 
ries of civilised life and for every leap forward of 
the human mind in its quest of truth ’ 

What Prof Sarkar said and suggested 
is certainly true, and our intellectual 
workers, young and old, should try their 
utmost to achieve intellectual Swadeshi At 
the same time those who are striving to 
achieve political Swaraj may rightly feel that 
they are trying to bnng about conditious 
which would make the attainment of intellec- 
tual swaraj more feasible. We want, not 
merely a few towering intellectual peaks, but 
a high intellectual plateau all round 
Political swaraj makes this more practicable 
than political subjection Intellectual swaraj 
and political swaraj are to a great extent 
interdependent 


Prof Jadunath Sarkar s Bombay 
Convocation Address 


Prof Sarkar s Special Calcutta Convocation 
Address 


A special convocation of the Calcutta 
University was held on the 27th August 
to confer degrees on the ten graduates who 
are proceeding abroad for farther study 
Addressing them the Vice Chancellor said — 
lou are getting better chances in life than vour 
comrades but at the same time you are undertaking 

«”llome eS I°°“l bll ‘* lea th3 “, th0M sto™ 

at Home In foreign parts you will be riehtly 

,Te ! °< *fflr an^eSfsSt 

c ” Umn “ b “™ becom ” bSM “” £ S* fiS-SS Ss- 


,^f° fessor Jadunath Sarkar’s convocation 

S *? Bombay has be en very highly 
poken of in many Bombay popers The 
Senant of India is the latest to eulogise it 
m its issue of August 25 After gmng a 

Zr.7 obserfes P — Cb “ d 

3L2 4 IkS,"* 
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products of other Universities European and 
American, among whom > oil will be thrown and 
with whom jou will inevitably stand comparison 
day alter day I know that it is a very heavv 
responsibility for a young man to shoulder But I 
am confident that you wjll rise to the height of 
this appeal of your country and will never consent 
to shame your fatherland in your person Let the 
wisdom of the Calcutta University be instiBed of 
her children 

But it is not only fresh opportunities of life 
that you are gaining by being sent abroad for 
study It is not merely that yon are going to 
stand forth as our intellectual representatives in 
foreign lands Your country has a still greater 
claim on you It is your duty to acquire those 
arts, those processes and those branches of human 
knowledge which are not taught in India or can 
not at present be taught here to such a high stand 
ardas in Europe or America Yoa will thus be 
like the daring explorers and merchant adventur 
era of 16th century England who opened new 
trado relations with far-off lands and brought back 
rich cargoes oi hitherto unknown tore gu products 
to their native land In this way you will have 
to enrich and invigorate the intellectual life of 
India and connect her w ith the ever moving ever 
progressing outer world of thought and invention 
Our young graduates who go to foreign countries 
inspired by such a spirit and try to live up to 
thi3 ideal are only paving back to the land of their 
birth a part of the debt they owe to her Their 
foreign travels when devoted to such an aim will 
not only benefit them personally but ennch their 
country also It is only 1 y a constant succession 
of joung ardent and patriotic scholars sent abroad 
that we can save India s life and thought from 
being locked up in the placid backwaters of a 
stationary civilisation 

If India is to take her rightful place among the 
creators of human thought she must constantly 
know what the other great nations are doing and 
how they are doing it She must know in what 
respects she can become a creditor nation in the 
modem world. Her sons trained abroad wilt bring 
this message to her on their return they will 
naturally be the chief agents of her intellectual 
advmce on these modem lines. 

I pray that pour hearts may be supported and 
Strengthened in the midst of the trials and tempta- 
tions, the hardships and dangers of foreign lands 
I y a reflection on the high mission that is for you 
in the near future. In that mission you have our 
hearty wishes for your success. 

Not merely the ten graduates to whom 
these words of noble and wise advice were 
addressed but all who go abroad for study 
would do well to follow them. 


Inundations in Various Parts of India 
Parts of Sindb, Bengal, Orissa, Gujarat, 
Barcda and Kataiawad have been devastated 
by floods. In some areas whole villages hare been 
swept away, reudenng hundreds of thousands 
homeless. Tbe l os of cattle and of crops 
has been immense Men, too, have died in 


considerable number* In the Bombay 
Presidency the task of giving the kind of 
relief immediately needed has been well 
tackled The restoration of all cattle lost, the 
rebuilding of houses washed away or aatnaged 
and the recroppmg of fields inundated are 
tasks, of greater difficulty requiring the 
expenditure of more time and money 
Government musf help liberally 

Bombay ba3 been able to begin the work 
of relief at once because there is no lack 
of public spirited and wealthy persons in 
that presidency The lot of Orissa has been 
different Ever since the begmmug3 of 
British rule, not to go back to an earlier 
period this province has not been tbe sole 
nor chief care of any provincial government, 
tbe result being that it has remained edu- 
cationally and economically backward. That 
it was once prosperous and enlightened is 
evidenced by its architectural remains This 
once prosperous land has been again and 
again hard hit by famine and flood Both 
Government and tbe public should, therefore, 
pay special and prompt attention to its needs. 

The giving of immediate relief is not 
the only problem to be faced. Ihe example 
of America sho vs that it is not beyoud the 
power of engineers to prevent devastation 
by floods Neither the British Government 
nor the Indian States concerned should adopt 
a non possumns attitude The Bengal Govern- 
ment has published a report on floods in 
north Bengal with maps, covering a period 
of half a century, prepared by Prof P C 
llahalanobis, its late meteorologist We do 
not know whether any remedial steps based 
thereupon have been taken Nor do we know 
whether such report* have been prepared for 
other parts of India subject to floods, and 
preventive measures adopted 


A Useful Maharaja Who Exacts 
Forced Labour 

The following appears in The Datlu 
Herald — 

The Maharajah of Alwar is a devotee of sport 
Last year he suggested that Indian panthers might 
be let loose in the Highlands, and so provide an 
easy exit for people who wanted to deprive these 
beautiful lands of sport Now he is improving the 
sporting amenities of Alwar by building a dam at 
Ajabgard. which will provide an improved water 
supply, not for agricultural land, but for his hunt 
ing grounds m the jungle. Three thousand work- 
men have tern compulsorily recruited for work on 
the dam- \v hde on the job they receive no pay 
but free board and lodging. 
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«$ parts of the problem of defenco of sorao 
other and first class j ower ? No 

But wl y take hypothetical casc3 ’ In tho 
world war could Belgium defend itself 
unaided ? Could Franco defend itself unaided ’ 
Could Great Britain defend itself unaided ? 
Why tho last named country had to depend 
a great deal on tho military help given by 
oven poor and despised India. But wo havo 
yet to learn that Belgium Franco and Great 
Britain consider their problems of self defenco 
with reference to and as parts of tho 
problems of self defenco of their allies 

T1 o real truth is that Great Britain is 
interested in the problem of tho defenco of 
India as an estatoof tho Britishers They want 
to keep it in perpetual subjection They do 
not want to enable Indians to defend their 
country by Indianismg the array becauso 
that may enable them to make it free also 
Though havo not entirely lost our 
faith m the partial reasonableness of human 
natuie wo are afraid Britishers will not 
agree to even tho semi Indiamsation of tho 
army proposed by tho Skeen Committco until 
they are driven to it by another great war 
in which they may stand inneed of the help of 
India s men (both soldiers and officers) and 
money But then it may bo too late 


could be placed vTthout in officers 

ferma^th the effic way »ter 

Just about the tim« Present army 


Just about the ar ^ 

about the recent drt nt d SCQSS oa 
to Oh na> h s excel an troops 

gave, currency to certam fe“ aD £ er m Ch ef 


gava currency tn ee5L the Commander m Ch ef 
•Wi * h”hg h J° 'I? 1 “» to heart talt" 

had „ th a number of army Z 


in tv] ich tliov oxpre ted ait amount of cu, rites 
to i.o o it to Caini fho present deputat on also 
comes in at a verj opoort mo moment and wo 
hivo no doibt I113 I xcellency will rnako usO of the 
deput itirra an 1 thei sp-\. al il vl ig* m his siv'oJi 
in the \s»cnbl> over tho discus on on thobk'co 
Committee rcco nmen lations fho nurtul classes 
myth 1 m been explo tod long enough in tho pist. 
It is h gh time that it be flmllj oxplod-tl dinng 
tho discussions in tho Vsscmbly on this occasion 
Probably with reference to tho samo de- 
putation (or was it another ?) The Amnta 
Ba ar Patrila states 


Another Command Performance ? 

Under the above caption The Indian 
Daily Mail writes — 

It w very s sn ficant that just as the Lee slative 
Qtnon r 19 to ,. d SCUS3 0 recommendat ons of the 
Skeen Coram ttee a deputation of Army men 
hold ns K ngs Com miss ons and tho Vcerov a 

SsrafBt fiSKi-UnSt sr 

jSsr.? vFSI 

(caud dates from non martial rarest w 

mart al races are selected (nr rs »R? en , non 


The representatives of the martial races cf 
iQdia wa ted on a depitation to II s Excellency 
the Comm an ler in Chief and a red the r views 

*“0 Skeen Coramittooa retort They are pleased 
that tho ran which was placed upon certain 
sections of tho Ind an comm inity in regard to 
their admission to m litarv service has been Jilted 
but wc never cxp>ctcd that thcro would be a 
complete and violent break with tho pistsuchas 
tho recommendat ons of tho Skeen Committee 

imply 

Tho representatives of the martial races have 
bean plea ed to consider that the system of 
rccru ting advocated by tho Skeen Committee 
would result in tho non militarization of the 
officer ranks of Indian \rmy as a “competitive 
teat is not an unerring test of even intellectual 
onluancc Tho uncrnDg test of coarse is that 
which perpetuates tho artifcnl classifcafion of the 
i eople of India into martial and non martial 
Wo aro not surj nsed that tho wisdom of the 
okecn Committee a recommendations passes the 
comprehension of the representatives of the 
mart al races. 


British regiments should bo formed by 
recruiting privates from tho families of the 
cabinet ministers tho peers, tho big bankers, 
the university professors etc in England 
and ofheers should bo selected from these 
classes to bo placed over only sucb 
regiments 

So long as British rulo lasts in India, 
there would be no lack of wily wire pullers- 
and foolish puppets But as members 
of a non martial race may wo make a 
suggestion ? There are at present many 
Fathan Gurkha Sikh Rajpnt, Garhwali, 
Jat, Maratha and other graduates of 
martial races and there can bo as many 
more of them as needed Let tbo competi 
txve examination for admission to military 
colleges be limited solely to them 

and let them alone have the Kings 

Commissions and let the whole army be 
Icdiamsed Should this suggestion bo- 
accepted by the cunning British wire- 
pullers and the brainless Indian puppets,, 
one conld safely nndertake to obtain the- 
consent of the representatives of all non 
martial races to a self denying ordinance* 
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to the effect that they would give up all 
military ambitious 

The Indian puppets could hare suggested 
that the army should be officered by Indians 
alone and they should all belong to the 
“martial races” That would have safeguarded 
their monopolistic interests and at the same 
time lone some good to India. Bat, though 
physically brave, they had no moral courage 
to do so Nor, it may be added, bad they 
sufficient intelligence and love of country 

to make such a suggestion. 

It has been said m effect 
that army officers should not 
bo drawn from the non martial 
Indian races, as they belong to 
tbe educated and politically* / 

minded classes Such an X 

observation at once shows the / 

cloven hoof. Are the minds of / 
the privates and officers of / 

Trance, Italy, Germany, Great / 

Britain, Canada, America, Anstra- / 
lia, Japan, South Africa, politi- / 

cally blank ’ Have not British I 
officers and soldiers in India | 

their politics ? The fact is, J 
Britishers want that Indian I 

si pah is and Indian officers should l 
simply be as weapons in their 1 
hands like tbeir rifles or swords, \ 
with no thought or feeling for \ 
their country I! they have \ 
any snch thought or feeling, \ 
that is politics and taboo. \ 


Swami Saradananda’s reports of relief work 
havo always been a model of what they 
ought to be Apart from the high character 
he bore, that is one of the reasons why his 
appeals for help were responded to. 

The external life of the Swami was so 
beneficent because of bis inner life. Of this 
inner life only his intimate associates can 
tell, which we hope they will m Vrahuddha 
Bharata 


N, X 


Swami Saradananda 

By the death of Swami 
■Saradananda of the RamaLnsbna 
Mission, India has lost a great 
and untiring philanthropic worker He was 
a distinguished scholar, too But he was 
better and more widely known for the help 
which ho was instrumental in rendering to 
people in distress, irrespective of caste 
and creed, whenever in any part of 
India famine, flood, earthquake, cyclones, 
fixes or epidemics rendered such help 
necessary, lhat persons who handle money 
or other help given by the public should 
keep aDd publish detailed and accurate 
-accounts of tbe same 13 a proposition which 
requites to be stated only because some 
people forget to do this obvious duty. 


Swami Saradananda 

A Novel Military Proposal 
Rumours have been published in many 
Indian papers that the British “Home” 
Government aro considering a proposal to 
station a part of the Imperial army m 
India. There are, it is said, to bo altogether 
120,000 British troops and some 76000 
eipahis in India. The expenses are to’ bo 
met by Great Bntain, India, and fh 0 
Dominions. It js pointed out that (his 
would mult in srrue reduction of India’s 
raihfaiy expenditure. That may or sn av 
not be Bnt the proposal, if there is any 
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The Maharajah is famous not only as i sports- 
man but as a lavish entertainer of his European 
«U Sts 

Out of tho total revenues of his estate— £337,500 
~—in l92o he spent JCoiOOO on the entertainment 
of guests iGo 000 on the upkeep of his motor cars 
*md stable £U °o0 on ha kitchen The sum 
allotted in lh a Budget to education was £t o00 


The British Government in India has 
passed a law for the protecMou of Indian 
ruling princes for various reasons Though 
unintended wo are sure oue of its results 
will be the preservation of the species of 
princes to which the Maharaja of Alwar 
belongs The British Government will shine 
by contrast 

This Maharaja should be selected next 
year to lead tho Indian delegation to tho 
League of Nations so that be may bo able to 
declare authoritatively from first hand know- 
ledge that there is no forced labour m India. 


Great Britain’s Transformation m 
Health Matters 

Id an editorial note on public health 
problems in Bengal it has been pointed out 
in the May number of The Calcuita Medical 
Journal xi ha* a transformation Great Britain 
has undergone in matters of health within the 
last fifty years It is stated therein that 

J 83 ! ?. nd 1Sji , epidemics of cholera 
nrL l » * 8 l sa ? d thneo and people used to olTer 
P^ ers A to check their progress just as in India 
betwf.P« 9 ear y f 3 that tbey found tbe relationship 
JS5B ignorance and epidemic 

diseases Up till 18/0 the sanitary departments 

oSa C °m5h°S”3 ! "“ ls- ," tl1 ,he W551 " 1! "'ran™ 

as , do DOt commit nuisance do not 

astt US ^w l ' nC Tf aa fe ep J, he d . ra o n9 dean S 

miss?on al lRti a 3 ? ’K R ° yal Sanitary Com 
fime'°a rnmnrlL^ 1 ^ M ,d down f or the Erst 
Sip ““^f henBlve 6cheme , o f securing for the 
? capdary mmimurn of what is necessary 

■arysc .aLartH?: 

d IRK Th . he r aES, “e»l the Publ.o Health Act 

of a number 4 5^ Et j Ce ? tury ^wtho t 



adult 3gamst sickness (over 13 millions of people 
wero thus insure 1 in 1924) accident and unemploy- 
ment housing reform industrial wtlfare, maternity 
nurung dentistry and with tho prevention of 
some important diseists such as tuberculosis 
mental deficiency lunacy, blindness and venereal 
diseases Within this penod of CO years as a 
result of per-cv ciing work the longevity of tho 
people has increased from H> to oG years, tho 
general mortality has diminished bv 1 alf tho in 
lannle mortality has come down to 75 per thou- 
sand deaths from tuberculosis have diminished by 
two-lbuds and tho sanitary environment (adequate 
nourishing food clean houses and clean surround- 
ings; has greatly unproved 

In India Great Britain has enjoyed 
supremo power, including tho power of the 
purse for more tlinn a centurj It was 
possible for the British rulers and tho British 
rulers alone to do for British ruled India 
what has been dono for Great Britain during 
tho last fifty jears But the) havo not dono 
it Nevertheless, it is the Radians who are 
* 1C j 8oleI y responsible for the backward 
condition of India in sanitar) and other 
“atjers. Tho British factories on the banks 
of tho Ganges are partly responsible for 
river pollution 


Dr Gour s Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

The Legislative Assembly has passed Sir 
If an Singh Gour’s Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill by 51 votes to 41 in tho teeth of 
Government opposition The Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1908 Part II, popularly 
known as the Samiti Act, empowered Govern- 
ment to deal with associations declared by 
them to be unlawful Dr Gour s Bill does 
not seek to take away this power , it only 
seeks to confer on the High Courts junsdic 
tion, as in all other criminal matters, to 
revise the action of the executive in declaring 
an association unlawful, and to give the right 
ot appeal to an aggrieved person The second 
part of the Bill extends the provisions of the 
Habeas Corpus Act to all British subjects m 
India A similar bill was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly three years ago, but was 
thrown out by the Council of State This too, 
S3 il”,™ a s T'“ r ,at ? Supposing however, 
l“^ r anJ My passes it, it will 

GenerS n lhe “ sseot ° f 11,0 Governor- 

Iresh opposilion ,s only a 

•resn reminder of the bureaucracy’s lnv« of 
irresponsible and unlimited " ower to be 
exercised wilbout due care and circumspection. 
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Daty on Imported Yarn 
' la consequence of the representations 
made by the Bombay Mill owners’ Association 
the Government ot India have revised their 
decision in regard to the cotton industry and 
have decided to impose till March 30 1930 a 
specific duty of one and a halt anna per 
pound on all imported yara unless the value 
of the yarn exceeds Re 1-14 per pound, yam 
of higher value being subject to au adialorem 
duty of 5 percent The reason given for this 
step and for the time limit is that the 
Japanese yarn which competes with the 
Indian is produced by night work of women 
in factories working with doable shifts, and 
that the system of night work by double 
shifts is expected to be stopped by legislation 
m Japan by March, 1930. 

Our mill owners would do well not to 
depend solely or chiefly on import duties 
bounties and the like They should depend 
more on improved machinery, and the in 
creased effoieacy of labour produced by 
education and better conditions of living 


Indian Representation on the East 
African Commission 

In Afnca as in every other continent and 
country the welfare of the indigenous in 
habitants to be secured by their own self rale, 
should be the object of all lovers of humanity 
But in all subject countries the selfish aud 
hypocritical misters pretend to be eternal 
trustees and seek to keep the indigenous in 
habitants in perpetnal serritnde East Africa 
is do exception to this rule. 

The Kenya White Paper of 1923 admitted 
tbe "paramount duty of trusteeship ' of the 
natives and laid down that this duty “will 
continue as in tbe past to be carried out 
under the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
by the agents of the Imperial Government and 
by them alono” It was added that tbe 
British Government were "unable to delegate 
or share this trust with any one else.” 

Kenya is an African territory and his Majesty s 
Government think it necessiTT definitely to record 
their considered opinion that the interests of the 
Atncau natives must be paramount, and that if 
and when those interests and the interests of the 
immigrant races shou d conflict, the former should 
prevail ’ 

This policy is going to be changed 
The new policy proposed to be adopted was 
outlined in the course of the recent debate 


m the House of Commons on the subject of 
East Africa Self government for East Africa 
is to be self government only for the whites 
The Africans are to be under their trustee- 
ship” for ever This is clear from tho 
following extract from the speech of Mr 
Arnery, Secretary of State for the Colome» 

All that 13 laid down in this White Paper and 
all that constitutes any modification of the under- 
lying principle of the White Paper of 1923 is that 
we there exphcitv reject the idea of white and 
black diarchy and affirm that progress towards 
self government on the part cf the white commu- 
nity does mean mu-»t mean and ought to mean au 
association with the bla^k community in the 
sense of trusteeship to the weaker and more- 
numerous part of the population 

This means in plain Iangaage that the 
East African natives are to remain serfs id 
perpetuity to their white masters and that 
the lot of the Indian settlers, who were the 
makers of East Africa and who far out- 
number the whites, is to be littls better 

Under the circumstances Mr K C Roy 
did well to impress 0o the Government on 
the first day of the current session of the 
Assembly the urgency of securing proper 
and adequate representation of Indians on 
the proposed East African Commission 


‘ Freedom” for the Calcutta University- 
There can be do question that so long as 
Sir Ashutosh Makherjeo lived ha on most 
occasions of conflict with the bureaucracy 
foaght for his own freedom to do what he 
Iited in the Calcutta University with the 
help of his self effacing colleagues and follow 
ers It is therefore quite proper, of course to 
enumerate ague and again all the distinguished 
men who were tools in bis hands as sturdy 
lovers of academic freedom 1 We do not 
know whether those who are fond of repeated- 
ly exploiting an enumeration of their names 
are doing so with their consent It would be 
quite easy for us to show up their indepen- 
dence. But we do not like to expose 
anybody until we are sure that he claims 
to have been a worshipper of freedom during 
the regime and life-time of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji 


Ibe owarajist movement professes to be a 
branch of tho Non co-operation movement 
This movement sought to destroy the prevailing 
system of University and school education 
Bnt for a long time past Swarajists hare 
been claiming, in combination with the 
Mukberjee-Banerji clique, to be tbe defenders. 
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Other matters connected with the doings ot 
the monopolist companies show that where 
they hare constructed waiting rooms, the 
money has mostly come from District Boards 
and similar public bodies The construction 
of the Gabkban BharauiKhal, a canal excavated 
at a cost of over 7 lacs, paid from 
provincial revenues, which reduced the 

distance between many of the stations 
served by these Steamer Companies, fed to 
no reduction of fares , rather the Companies 
forgot even to show the reduced mileages 
on their tickets A test case was made to 
establish the fraud involved m this aud the 
decree went against the Companies The 

Steamers run by the Companies are mostly 
obsolete and constructed in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century The resnlt of 
all this is that the people of Bengal are 
being made to softer untold misery so that 
the Companies may make great profit And 
they are making it The Government of 
Bengal having expressed their inability to do 
anything in the matter Mr Neogy is taking 
the appeal to the Assembly Whether he 
will succeed in bis attempt to redress long- 
standing public grievances against Companies 
who have powerful friends, remains to be 
seen 


Welcome to Mr C. F Andrews 
Along with the rest of oar countrymen 
we extend a cordial welcome to Mr C F 
Andrews on his return to the land of his 
adoption after his most strenuous labours 
w South Afuca on behalf of the Indian 
settlers of that country He has done his 
wort all along with great tact and charity 
and faith in God and in human nature 


Execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
The execution m America of the Italian 
emigrant labourers Sacco and Vanzetti 
seven years after their arrest on a charge 
of murder and after a most protracted trial 
has created a great sensation all over the 
world. It is not their fellow labourers, 
fellow socialists, or fellow-communists alone 
who believe m their innocence or at least 
doubt if there was sufficient evidence to 
convict them , numerous other people, 
entirely unconnected with any kind o£ labour 
movement, are not convinced that they were 
guilty of the crime of which they were 
accused In any case, they had been kept 


in prison for so many years after convic- 
tion, in suspense as to their ultimate fate, 
that it would not have been cheating justice 
of her dues if they had not been executed 


Women’s Demand for Modification of 
Hindu Law of Inheritance 
At the Dacca Young Men’s Conference 
Miss Sakuntala Chaudhun moved a resolu- 
tion urging necessary alteration in the Hindu 
law of Dayabhaga, which denies to Hindu 
women a legal right to their paternal pro- 
perty The resolution was lost by a small 
majonty Miss Chaudhun was right in her 
diagnosis that this denial of the right to a 
share of paternal property was one of the 
causes of the regrettable dowry or "bride- 
groom price” system 

Raja Rammohan Roy has shown in his 
paper on Hindu women’s right to property 
that some ancient codes of Hindu law have 
assigned to women a share of ancestral pro- 
perty and of the husband’s property 
Women, and men who are advocates of 
women’s ngbts should read this paper, and 
carry on an agitation until this ancient right 
is recognised 


Investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura 
In our boyhood we used to read of a 
country called "Svadhiu Tripura" or In- 
dependent Tripura. Even then, no doubt, 
if it came to fighting for preserving his 
independence the Maharaja would not have 
been in a position to do so Bat m Europe and 
America, there are a good many independent 
countries the population of which is less 
than many of our districts Yet their 
powerful neighbours have not deprived 
them of their independence It is different 
in India. Within the life tune of two gene- 
rations or so Bhutan and Sikkim and Tripura 
have lost their independence, not as the 
result of defeat in war but on account of 
peaceful pressure. Hence the Indian public 
have had to read the news of the recent 
investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura by the 
Governor of Bengal 


Women Prisoners in Bengal 
According to the Bengal Jail Adrnims 
tration Report for 1926, during that year 
420 women were directly admitted to jails 
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from Court Of these 234 were Hindus H7 
Jlahomedans and 11 Christians, and 68 be- 
longed to all other classes. As ilusalmans 
form the majority of the inhabitants of Bengal 
the fact that their female convict population 
is half that of the Hinda female convict popu 
lationis a matter for satisfaction It 13 due in 
part to the stricter observance of the purdah 
by Muslims The Hindu community should 
seriously inquire into the causes which have 
sent snch a disproportionately large number 
of their women to )ui! It is no consolation 
that in Western countries the proportion of 
female convicts is larger 


Hale Prisoners in Bengal 

Of the male convicts 12126 were Wuha 
mmadans and 8616 were Hindus and Sikhs 
In proportion to population the Musalraans 
were found to be more criminally inclined 
than the Hindus 

Taking both male and female convicts 
5606 per cent were Muhammadans and 40 68 
Hindu' their percentages in the general 
population being 53 5o and 43 <2 respectively 


Prof Taraporewala s Reappointment 
The question of the re appointment of 
Profe'sor Taraporewala as Professor of com 
parative philology for a period of three years 
gave use to a lively discussion at a recent 
meeting of the Calcutta University Senate 
¥0 desire to notice a few points that arose 
in the course of the discussion We gather 
from wbat various speakers said that the idea 
of doing without the professor s service* at 
any rate for one year arose because there 
wero few or 00 stndenfs in his clas* and 
because the financial condition of the umver 
sity is unsatisfactory That the financial 
condition of the university 13 unsatisfactory 
is indisputable aDd therefore in the abstract 
jt has the right to abolish any chair that it 
thinks necessary and justifiable. But con«is 
tency should be observed m doing so We 
will not refer to any person who is no longer 
A Profe'sor Bnt there are Professors who 
from the date of their appointment have 
never bad a cla'S and have never taught a 
Single student and in fact the subjects they 
profess do not form parts of university 
curricula Why were they appointed and re 
appomted? A merely technical answer will 
not do An impecunious university cannot 


afford to throw away thousands of rupees for 
such chairs. Professor Taraporewala is we 
believe the only man m our university who 
knows both Sanskrit and Avestan philology, 
as well as European philology If in any 
year there be no students in his comparative 
philology class, his services can bo utilized 
m other ways as be is a versatile scholar 
But the other professors we speak of have 
not been and cannot bo made useful in this 
way — We should add that Prof Jaduuatt* 
Sarbar is not the man responsible for their 
appointment and re appointment. 

Dr Howells said “They should be care 
ful lest it might bo interpreted elsewhere 
that there was no room for a non Bengali 
scholar in the Calcutta University Dr B C 
Roy rightly repudiated the suggestion on 
behalf of the University Thereupon Dr 
Howells said I never suggested anything 
of the kind I only said that we should be 
careful lest it he misinterpreted ’ Dr 
Howells may not have suggested any such 
thing but the mere mention of such a thing 
was mischievous and unnecessary The 
following most important chairs are occupied 
bv non Bengali' proving that the Calcutta 
University does not discriminate against 

non Bengalis Tagore Law Professorship, 

Dinshaw Fardunji Mulla George V Professor 
ship of Philosophy 8 Radbakrisbnan , 

Hardinge Professorship of Higher Mathematics 
Ganesh Prasad Carmichael Professorship 
of Ancient History snd Culture D R Bhan 
darkar Sir Taratnatb Professorship of 
Physics C V Raman Sir Rashbehary Ghose 
Professorship of Botany S P Agharkar, 
Professorship of Comparative Philology I J S 
Taraporewala It is needless to mention the 
names of non Bengali lecturers and readers 


Temporary I M S Recruitment in 
England 

British doctors are being appointed 
temporarily to the I 3L S on lavish scales 
of pay and gratuities Eqnally qualified 
and better qualified Indian doctors can be 
had for more moderate salaries Bat their 
claims are overlooked obviously on rac al 
gronnds British L C S men want British 
doctors and so their racial selfi hness and 
prejudice must be respected ■ Tbe excuse 
is that as the Lee Commission s recommends 
tions re the L M S have not yet been 
disposed of it is necessary to make these 
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of tbe University against Professor Jadunath 
Earkar who has spent his whole life from 
youth upwards in promoting the causes of 
education learning and research It is only 
fitting that plagiarists should join this un 
holy alliance Some plagiarists whom we 
had thoroughly exposed m Piabasi by 
means of photographic facsimiles and other 
means implored as not to expose them 
farther So we did not expose them in The 
Modern Jleiteio in the same way tt inking 
that they were penitent and would behave 
well in future But it was misplaced leniency 
The organ of this unholy alliance has 
stated more thau once that Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji and Mr G K Gokhale acted 
together in opposing Lord Curzon s Univer 
Act This is not true Sir Asutosh voted 
for the measure and Mr Gokhale against 
it Neither is it true that Sir Asutosh 
did not indulge in adulation of tbe British 
Government or the representatives of the 
British power when it was necessary # or 
hun to do so This has been shown in our 
last March number That he was also gnilty 
of carrying out the unjust behests of the 
Government will appear from the following 
well known facts mentioned by The Bengalee — 
bow it is e ven out in all seriousness that 
from 1906 to 1914the Government failed to impose 
its w 11 od the deta led admin stration of the Um 
versty— 1906— 14— Was not that the period of 
Swadeshi agitrt on and was it Dot the time when 
the Government was enforcing its will upon the 
Syndicate ? Was th s not the period when on the 
suggestion of the Government Mr Krishna Kumar 
M Ira, Mr Lai t Mohan Das and Mr 3 tend nil a\ 
Bannenee were removed from the C tv and the 
R pon Colleges under pressure from the Syndicate? 
That is not perhaps a detail of administration 

It goes against our gram to write 
against a dead man Bnt some people would 
leave ns no option 

It is very often assumed that the critics 
of the Mukherji Banerji clique are supporters 
of the^Government Our motto has always 
been “Plague on both yonr houses. The 
offic al wire pulling which Mr Wordsworth 
exposed was exactly of the same character as 
the methods adopted by the aforesaid clique 


Zagblul Pasha 

In /aghlnl Pasha the world has lost one 
of ite foremost fighters for freedom He 
had done and suffered much for the freedom 
it kgypt His spurt will animate his 

colleagues and followers and futuie genera 



Outrages on Women m Bengal 
The Bengali weekly Sanjibam has noiv 
brought its lists and statistics of outrages 
on women in Bengal duriDg the 1®°* 
five Bengali years to a close and given * 
summary district by district It shows tha 
snch outrages have gone on steadily wereas 
mg year after year Some figures from this 
summary are given below Tbe years \B 
are of tbe Bengali era 


Calcutta 1 

24 Parganas 0 

Nadia 0 

llurshidabad 0 

Jessore 0 

Khulna 0 

Howra 0 

ilaghli 0 

Burdwaa 0 

Midnapore 0 

Birbhntn 0 

BanUira 0 

Raishahi 0 

l abna 0 

Bogra 0 

Rangpur 0 

D oaipur 0 


5 12 31 39 68 

0 19 20 32 71 

0 o 11 24 40 

0 3 3 2 8 

1 9 8 6 24 

1 2 3 10 1 

1 5 o 4 IS 

0 2 3 G 11 

0 5 3 4 12 

0 4 2 4 10 

0 4 0 1 5 

O 1 1 2 4 

O 9 4 12 2s 

0 6 3 7 16 

0 6 3 11 20 

9 20 17 10 62 

0 2 G 5 13 
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nnnointmeots Bat why coaid not the ro 
commendations be disposed of oxped.t.oaslr 
and why coaid not hi t hly qualified Indian 
doctors be gireu these temporary appoint 
meats 9 

Women Degree holders in Madras 

At the annual convocation of the Madras 
University Profossor Dewan Bahadur K 
Ramumn Menon said m the course of his 
address — 

The Madras Umvcrs ty had more than oOO 
■women first degree 1 ol lers on its rolls about forty 
per cfnt, of whom i ere further qual Red for teach 
ing He believed Madras was the fret province 
in Iud a in tho progress of female education. 

Other provinces should emulate the 

example of Madras. 

An Indian Going With An Arctic 
Expedition 

Mr Sharat Kumar Roy assistant Curator 
of Invertebrate Paleontology of the Tield 
Museum of Natural History of Chicago and 
formerly a member of the scientific staff 
of the New York state museum in Albany 
has been selected as one of the members 
of the Rawson MacMillan Arctic expedition 
of the F eld Museum 

This expedition which is under the 
leadership of Commander Donald B MacMillan 
a widely known Arct c explorer was to 
leave Wiscasset. Me USA on the 25th 
June last for a fifteeu months trip 

The two sh ps of the party were to move to 


America the \mcncan Society for the 
Advancement of Science Theta Delta Pi 


“ J 'Atj 

'■a \ ki 


1 ' 


Mr Sharat Kumar Ray 


rue two su ps oi me party were romove io . , » 

Sidney Nova Scot a, for additional supplies a °d Kappa Epsilon Pi He is a post graau te 
thence they were to proceed to Battle harbor research student at the Uaiver&ity 01 
iiturauar amf up the 6j SirwA from C3nGtg& 
there one of the sh ps will go on alone to — 

cSerS .tfS* b“e S “°” d ^ B “« d 

been but little or never explored There has been some controversy in the 

The party will operate from a base at papers on the subject of the proposed 
Na n an Eskimo village ou the coast of secondary Board of Education for Bengal It 
Labrador where it will set up winter head should be an independent body Admittedly 
quarters aod establ sh a scient fic station it cannot be entirely independent of the 
It will collect spec mens of plants, loss Is Government but Government should have a 


Labrador where it wilL set up winter head should be an independent body Admittedly 

quarters and establ sh a scient fic station it cannot be entirely independent of the 

It will collect spec mens of plants, foss Is Government but Government should have a 
fish animals and birds of the Aictic and voice only as it has a voice say in the 

ia the winter will penetrate the interior affairs of the Calcutta Municipal ty or In 

?i xri or an< * sta y sev eral months with those of the Allahabad University The majority 
the -N ask apis the most northerly of Algon of its members should be elected non officials 

u i. . a faction of them being teachers The 

jut Koy who has the degrees of bachelor Calcutta Umvers ty should be represented In 
of iSr ^ XI Meoltoys 1S ---“ e “ b " f°i? 0 elected non official Felloe Tie 


Bengal Government should be represented by 
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a small minority of nominated men most of 
them preferably non officials The rule9 
should be so framed as not to enable the 
Board to arbitrarily reduce the number of 
secondary schools and of undergraduates Its 
public examinations should be under the 
control of the Calcutta University which 
should be democratised alorg with the formation 
of the Second aiy Board 


Hindus on the Frontlet 
That numerous Hindus living in the 
N W Frontier area have been compelled by 
tbeir numerically «u»erior fanatical "Muslim 
neighbours by threats to leave their hearths 
and homes and property and that much if 
not most or all of their property has been 
laxia ized is an undoubted fact Other ont 
rages have also been committed Under the 
guidance of fanatical mullahs these frontiers 
men have found a short cut to prosperity in 
this world and salvation in the next We 
have no knowledge and experience of the 
next world we have some of the affairs of 
this world Savagery and robbery cannot 
bring enduring prosperity to any community 
We are aware that snccess in predatory ex 
ploits on the international scale though 
morally reprehensible pay for some time 
But those who adopt such wicked methods 
against their village town and district 
neighbours only write themselves down as 
both fools and savages 

It wa3 officially declared that the Indian 
contingent was sent to China £ot the protec 
tiou of Indians in that country No contm 
gent needed to cross thp seas to protect cis 
Frontier and trans Frontier Hindus —the 
battalions and regiments have been there all 
along Did Government mobilise or threaten 
to mobilise them for the protection of the 
Hindus? Did it take any other step for the 
same pnrpose ? If not, why not? 


Maulvi Leakat Husain on the Causes of 
Communal Strife 

llaulvi Leakat Husain an orthodox and 
sincere Mu'alman has been all allong a 
staunch nationalist advocate of friendship 
between all castes and creeds and of joint 
endeavour for oor common good Becently 
he has tned to produce Hindu Moslem 
amity by pointing ont the causes of conflict 
and suggesting cures thereof. This attempt 


of his, like all hts previous endeavours 13 
entirely praiseworthy 

Our conviction is and this has been 
admitted by Muslims who have read the 
Quran that music before mosque3 has not 
been prohibited therein It is not at all a 
religious question Apart from the fact that 
in the past music has been played by Hindus 
before numerous mosques without objection, 
the Musalmans themselves do so and have 
always done so And they do not object to 
British martial music played before mosques. 
Maulvi Leakat Ha«ain has poiated out that 
when on one occasion the prophet Muhammad 
was engaged m pTayer in a mosque with 
some of his followers a hawker pas ed along 
the road in front making a terrific noise 
with some sort of music The prophet did 
not forbid him to do so but went on with 
his devotions It is not piety, according to 
Islam or any other religion to break the 
beads of people who pass along public 
highways playing music before houses of wor- 
ship Nor is it anything but wickedness 
to intentionally disturb people in their acts 
of devotion 

We would not insist on stopping or 
allowing music beforo mosques by legislation 
or executive order It is not only a religious 
but a secular civic right to pass m procession 
with music along public thorougfares People 
should not be deprived of this right Noise 
of all kinds not merely the music of Hindus 
in front of all houses of worship not merely 
of mosques may be prevented or minimised 
by mutual friendly understanding If that 
cannot be done we deserve to slavishly 
obey the orders of foreigners, now leaning 
to this side now to that 

Some Muslims object to Hindus carrying 
the images of their gods and goddesses along 
roads in front of mosques. They should 
remember, a modern State is not an Islamic 
theocracy it must protect all in the exer- 
cise of their right to religious observances 
which are not inhuman immoral or criminal 
They should also remember that the carrying 
of tafias and other things by Muslims is 
also idolatrous 

As regards cow killing Hindus must 
tolerate it Musalmans have as much right 
to sacrifice cattle as Hindus have to sacrifice 
buffaloes and goats We would impose oil 
both Hindu and Muslim animal sacrifices 
only those restrictions which are imposed 
on the slaughter of animals in civilized coua 
tries where pigs cattle sheep goats etex. 
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are slaughtered able The slaughter of 
animals is a gruesome sight It ought not 
to be done in publio either by Hindus or 
by Muslims Humanity publio decency and 
sanitation make it necessary that it should 
be done in places screened from the gaze of 
passers bj This principle is observed m 
Europe and America It should be observed in 
India too For economio reasons the slaughter 
of prime cattlo should be prevented Hindus 
and Muslims should co operate to do so 
Shuddhi and Sangathan stand on the same 
footing as tabligh and tanzun 


that we have failed , and that, from being 
on the crest of the wave a9 we wore during 
the height of Non co operation wo arc to- 
day in the lowest depths of a trough * But 
ho declares all the same — 

I feci as certarn as ever that apart from any 
verv extraordinary and unexpecte 1 occurrences we 
snail win back our freedom onij by seif discipline 
self-organisation and self help and through a move- 
ment m which we would bo obliged to resort to 
direct action in some shape or form 
Our feelings are similar 


Dr Ansari s views on the present 
situation 

In the course of au interv ew to the 
Associated Pres-* Dr Ansan summed up his 
views on the present political situation as 
follows 

I urge that all our energies and resources 
snould be concentrated on fighting the enemv 
lesid ns Dside oar o^n body viz communal and 
pol t cal d scord I heseech H ndus and Alussal 
mans to cease fratnc dal warfare and sett e the 
communal q est on w thout narro vness and b gotry 
I appea! to all those who st 11 desire to go to the 
UiUDcxls to frankly confess that they are Co-ope 
8 i nk d fences their quarrels and 
to form one united popular party 
t.Mi l y 1Dvlt .‘J a11 communities and all poll 
Vndl P ,^ ® i° J0 . n Nahonal orgamsaton m a 
body m order to strengthen it and make it truly 
lThnnr C iv, Y u*®! Datl0 P I I , Plead the cause of 
Ko for 7^ C . h l 1 , 38 T eP 5 shamefully neglected by us 
nf f, a n d a o tly J, advise the speedy preparation 
of the future Constitut on of India. 

Whether the making of this pronounce 
ment after most provincial congress 
committees had declared themselves in favour 
“ ' "I t A ? san L s election to the congress 
presidential chair was a deliberate stroke 
or policy we cannot say But it is 
certain that if his views had been 
W„ MmsW some of hls S n pporten! 
h°m thQ prov,nces wouIci uot have voted for 

fi ? d an y^ bln £ objectionable 
St .‘iff 10 detail we would not 

has done s '„ he h “ Sa,d aad “ °» "V 
Ho continues to bo a believer in Non 
cooperation He says Wo must realise 


Sir R N Mukherji on Co operation 

When Sir Rajeudranatli Mukherji speaks 
on any movement which requires business 
capacity and solvency to carry to a success 
ful issue he has the right to bo heard In 
his recent pronouncement on the Co operative 
movement in Bengal he pointed out that 
the things from which at present the provtnee 
is suffering and which make it imperative 
to push on Co operation are exactly the 
things which stand in the way of the spread 
aod consolidation of the mo* ement Bengal 
sulfers from poverty indebtedness and 
illiteracy These stand in the way of 
the spread of the movement But it is mainly 
co operation which can pull Bengal out of 
the slough of despond Sir Rajendraoath 
pointed out how the peasants of Germany 
and Ireland have got rid of their indented 
condition by recourse to cr operation and 
how Italy has fought illiteracy with the same 
weapon 

He wants our villages to be made centres 
of the movement In his opinion all the 
villagers should become members of the 
village co operative societies which should 
be autonomous in their own internal affairs 
as far as may be practicable 

Ihe co operative movement is at present 
nnde * official guidance and control It 
should be democratised But any attempt 
which may have to be made in that direction 
must be made by men whose honesty and 
solvency are unquestionable and whose busi 
ness capacity has been proved by successful 
work in other directions 



INDIA’S WOMANHOOD 

xiews and Portraits 

Miss Shetla Rat daughter ot the late Dr candidates— SnjfiTr Mata Dfbi sod . 

Paresh Ranjan Ray has as announced Uriula Debi — sought the suffrage of t 

before, topped the list of successful 

candidates (first class first) in the Allahabad ' ~ ~ 

1L Sc. (previous) examination m Chemistry 
Miss Ray s academic distinction deserves 
special mention in view of the fact that 

a very few girl students in this country go 4 

in for science degrees . "$ 

§ ji 



Mas. Asrvkasa Debt daughter of the late 
Prof Hiralal .Sanya! of the Calcutta University 
Law College has passed the last B A examina 
tion of the Calcutta University with h gh 
second class Honours in English She did 
well at the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations. Much credit is due to her 
because she has been able to prosecute her 
studies even after entering mamed life. 

Although the citizens of Calcutta eiijoy the 
privilege of elect ng women counc Hors to the 
Municipal Corporation yet it is regrettable that 
not a single lady has been elected to that 
body as yet At the last election two lady 



Mrs. Asrntana Debi 








MORNING light 


Artist Mr Dev, Prasad Roy Chowdliury 


P '* b **l Pr.*« Calcutta. 
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TO JAVA 

FROM TIIF PlLGBIH FROM I\DU- 
[Translated from the Original Bengali) 


In a dim distant unrecorded age 
we had met, thoa and I — 
my speech became Tangled in ibvne 
and my life in thy life 

The East TVind had earned thy beckoning call 
through an tinseeD path of the air 
te a distant sun lit shore 

fanned by the coconut leaves 
It blended with the conch shell sound 

that rose in worship at the shnnes 
by the sacred waters of the Ganges 

The great God Vishnu spoke to me 

and spoke Uma, the ten armed Goddess 
‘Make ready thy boat carry the rites of our worship 
across the unknown sea ’ 

The Ganges stretched her arm to the eastern oceaD 
in a flow of majestic gesture. 

From the heavens spoke to me two mighty voices— 

the one that had snng of Rama’s glory of sorrow 
and the other of Arjuna’s triumphant arm — 
urging me to bear along the waves 

their epic lines to the eastern islands, 
and the heart of my land murmured to me its hope 
that it might build its nest of love 
in a far away land of its dream 

II 

The morning came , my boat danced on the dark blue water 
her white sails proud of the favour of a friendly breeze 
She kissed thy shore, a stir ran athwart thy sky, 
and the green veil flattered on the breast of the Nymph of thy 

■woodland 
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We met in the shade of the eight fall. 

in the dark hours of the earth , 
the still evening 'was touched to its depth . 

by the blessings of the Seven Holy Stars of Wisdom. 
The night waned , and Dawn scattered her prodigal gold 
on the path of our meeting 
along which the two companion souls 

combined their journey through ages 
among a crowd of gigantic visions 


III 

The time wore on, the dark night came upon us, 
and we knew not each other 
The seat we shared was buried under the Dust 
raised by Time's chariot wheels 
By the receding flood of oblivion I was borne back 
to my own lonely shore — 
my bands bare, my mind langorous with sleep 
The sea before my house remained dumb 

of the mystery of a meeting it had witnessed, 
and the garrulous Ganges spoke not to me 

of a hidden long track to her other sacred haunt. 


IV 

Thy call reaches me once again 

across hundreds of speechless years 
I come to thee, look in thine eyes, 

and seem to see there the light of the wonder 
at our first meeting in thy forest glade, 
of the gladness of a promise , 

When wo tied golden threads of kinship 
round each other’s wrist 


That ancient token, grown pale, 

has not yet slipped off thy right arm, 
and our wayfaring path of old 

lies strewn with the remnants of my speech 
They help me to retrace my way to the inner chamber of thy life 
where still the light is burning that we kindled together 
on the forgotten evening of onr union 

Remember me, even as I remember thy face, 
and recognise in me as thine own, 

the old that has been lost, to be regained and made new 
Batavia 

August 21, 1927 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 



WHEN SHOULD INDIA HAVE SELF-RULE ? 

Br Tin. Rev Dr. J T. SUNDERLAND 


O NE of the most remarkable groups of men 
known to modern history was that com- 
pany of patriots in America in 1776 who 
threw off the British yoke and launched the 
United States as a new and free nation in 
the world If they had waited for freedom 
until their British masters had educated them 
for it and pronounced them fit, they wonld 
hare waited until doomsday 

England long tried the short-sighted, im- 
perialistic policy of holding Canada under 
dose domination, treating her people like 
children unable to take care of themselves, 
just as she is treating India, and withhold- 
ing from them the self government that they 
wanted, while she went on with her exas- 
parating plan of putting them off with 
promises and pretending to educate them for 
“freedom' instead of giv.ng freedom Like 
any other self respecting people they chafed, 
protested and rebelled and England wonld 
have lost them, as sbe bad lost her American 
colonies at the South, had Dot Lord Durham, 
who was sent to Canada to look into matters, 
returned home with a report which shocked 
the British Government into sense, and 
Caused it to grant to the Canadian people, 
practically at once a very substantial quantum 
of real self-government 

Japan did not require to be educated for 
freedom and self rule by a foreign power 
Siam did not Yet both nations are making 
fine progiess and are rulmg themselves well 
Turkey has at last got for herself a 
government that gives every evidence of 
being strong, well organised, and enlightened 
Her long delay was caused by foreign domi- 
nations bd 6 tyrannies "With relief from 
foreign control, and with freedom to manage 
her own afiairs, she is taking her place by 
the, side of the most progressive cations of 
the world. 

All the South American peoples have 
created for them«elves governments that are 
reasonably good, some of them very good, 
and ail have done it themselves with no 
domination or training by foreigners. While 
they were under Spain and Portugal their 
governments were abominable Under self- 


rule they are steadily approximating the 
best 

The woes of China have como almost 
wholly from foreign nations forcing opium 
upon her, robbing her of her best sea-ports 
and large areas of her territory, depriving 
her of her cnstoms and dominating her in a 
score of ways If she bad been let alone to 
adjust herself to the conditions of the modern 
world in her own way and under her own 
leadership as Japan was, there 19 every 
reason to believe that today wo should have 
seen a peaceful and prosperous China, not 
quite so far advanced as Japan, but progress- 
ing steadily and on the whole wisely, and 
occupying a place in tho world little less 
important than those of the great nations of 
Europe and America. 

One of the most remarkable achievements 
of the modern world i«a the progress made 
by the negroes m Amertca since their eman- 
cipation in 1863 Suppose that instead of 
freeing the slaves at once and setting them 
at once to the task of walking on their own 
legs we had said as the British say of the 
people of India ‘No, not now We must go 
slow Some time, after many years, it may 
do to free them , but we must keep them 
where they are for a long time and let their 
masters, overseers and slave-drivers tram 
them for freedom As soon as we think they 
are fit to govern themselves we will grant 
them their liberty would they have been 
free today ? Or in a thousand years ? 

How long would it take a child, kept on 
crutches to learn to wait, run and perform, 
with vigor on its legs ? How loDg would it 
take a person kept out of the water to learn 
to swim ? Of what value is training received 
from masters who look down upon those 
being trained as inferiors and virtual serfs 
because their colour is brown ? Instead of 
the people of India needing more training 
from the British, tho fact is, they have had 
far too much such training already What 
they need is to get on to their own feet, 
stand up as men and train themselves The 
more training they get from lords and 
masters the weaker they will be, and the 
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the results o! the noting are known can, turn 
over the government to the Indian officials 
chosen, and accomplish it all as quietly, in as 
orderly a manner and with as much safety as 
one political administration succeds another in 
England after an election, or as one King 
follows another And why should they not 
be able to do it all within a single year’s 
time ? 


Such an Indian Government, while domg 
no injustice to Britain, would serve India 
incomparably better than the present Govern- 
ment does because it would be m the hands 
of men who know India so much better than 
the British do ( or than any transient 
foreigners possibly can) who sympathize with 
India's ideals and civilization as the British 
do not and whose supreme interests are in 
India and not in a foreign land 

Of course whether India is fit for self- 
government or not depends upon what kind 
of a government we have m mind and what 
we mean by fitness If as many seem to do, 
we entertain the ignorant and foolish thought 
that everything Indian is bad and that only 
thmgs European or Western are good and 
therefore that the Indian people will not be 
fit to rule themselves until they are made 
over into imitators of Englishmen, turning 
tbeir back upon their own culture and ideals 
of thousands of years aDd adopting the 
language customs, fashions habits, education, 
Teligion and all the rest of an alien and far 
off laud and if the kind of government 
which we insist that they mu<*t bo fit for. 
is a kind not their own Dot what they want 
but what wo ignorantly and egotistically want 
them to have— an * entirely European kind 
and entirely British kind, a kind strange to 
India s ways, thoughts and ideals,— if this is 
what we mean by fitness for self government 
then unquestionably the Indian people are 
not fit, and what is more, there seems no 
reason to believe that they ever will be 
But if India is to be allowed to remain 
her own true self instead of trying to become 
a feeble and foolish imitation of Europe 
if she is to be permitted to retain and develop 
her own unique and important civilization, 
instead of abandoning it for that of foreign 
masters , if she is to bo permitted to have 
and develop a kind of government in harmony 
with her own experience and cultnre and 
answering to her own ideals and needs 
instead of a kind that came into existence 
under other skies and to serve other waots 
and which, if it were adopted by her would 


probably answer her needs littlo better than 
in tho Bible story the cumbrous armor of 
King Saul answered tho needs of young 
David, then, as already has been urgod, she 
is unquestionably ready for self government 
now 

If it is objected that Indians competent 
to carry on tho government cannot be found, 
the answer is, they can be found if sought 
for As a matter of fact, the Government of 
India, in nearly all its departments is actu- 
ally being carried on now mainly by Indians 
And for two reasons first, because thero are 
not enough Englishmen to carry it on , and 
secondly, because in many respects the 
English are not competent, — they are so 
ignorant of the languages of the country, of 
it* history, institutions, customs, ideals, needs, 
and a thousand things which are necessary 
to bo known to keep the government from 
making fatal mistakes A largo part of the 
most difficult, important and vital work of 
carrying on the Government in all its depart- 
ments and branches simply has to be entrust- 
ed to competent Indians, or else everything 
would break down Ihe British occupy tbs 
high places, do the directing or ‘bossing,’ 
wear the honors and draw the high salaries 
But they can all be spared As has been 
said, there is no lack of Indians capable or 
filling and filling well absolutely every place 
of official responsibility from lowest to 
highest. 

At this point let one thing be clearly 
understood , and that is, that turning over 
the Government of India to the Indian people 
does not necessarily mean any such thing 
at all as that all Englishmen would be- 
required to leave India at once or ever 
Business men engaged in business that is 
legitimate, business not dependent upon uDjust 
concessions to them as Englishmen, would 
not be disturbed Beyond question the Indian 
government would do exactly as the govern- 
ment of Japan has done — employ, at least 
for a time not a few highly qualified 
foreigners Germans Frenchmen, Americans, 
and especially Englishmen, as professors, m 
universities and technical school-*, as managers 
and experts m developing the resources of 
the country and organizing its industries, 
and naturally this would continue (as in 
Japan) as long as there was need, — that is,, 
until India felt herself abreast of* the best 
science and other important knowledge of 
the West 

With regard to thi* whole matter ot the 
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relation of a self ruling India to foreigners 
there seems to be a -wide spread misunder- 
standing The impression has been created, 
and given out to the world, that the Indian 
people want to drive out 4 bag and baggage” 
not only the British Government but all 
Englishmen, if not all foreigners No 
mistake could be greater India has never 
demanded that Englishmen or individuals 
should leave, but only they should no longer 
remain as rulers and lords of the country 
Mahatma Gandhi has more than ooco taken 
pains to say, as have many other leaders of 
the highest influence, that Englishmen would 
be welcome to stay as citizens as traders, 
and business men, as educators and even as 
officials incases where the Indian Government 
might see fit to appoint them as such Bat 
they cannot stay as self appointed rulers 
masters and privileged exploiters of the laud. 
They mast take their places by the side of 
the Indian people, not above them 

In conclusion, and in a sense summing 
up all that this article has aimed to sav 
the whole dream of “educating a nation for 
freedom ’ by outsiders and masters , while at 
the same time keeping the nation in bondage 
is a delusion The whole history of mankind 


has shown it to be such The best informed 
and most authoritative students of the 
subject condemn it Modern education and 
modern psychology declare its folly. It never 
has been successfully done in the whole 
history of the world In the very nature of 
toe case it never can be “Nations by them- 
selves are made ” They cannot be manu- 
factured by foreigners and set up like statues 
If the British could teach the Indian people 
to create a government as like that of 
England as two peas m apod and to carry it 
on as perfectly as possible after the English 
model, it would do no go good The whole 
thing would be artifiical, and therefore 
quickly perishable British ways are not 
India’s ways nor British needs India’s needs. 
The Indian people would have to change their 
government all over, after the British were 
gone, to suit it to their own ideals and to 
answer their own wants Why cannot the 
British sea this and without further foolish 
and bortful delay, turn over the country to 
its rightful owners, for them to build up a 
government suited to their customs, their 
civilization and their needs, and therefore 
really permanent and useful ? 

f This is a chapter from the author’s forth- 
coming book, India’s Case for Freedom ’ J 
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1 hraugh the Island of Bah 
Br KALIDAS NAG 
III 


T O reach the island of Bali from Surabaya 
the eastern port of Java, wo bad to pass 
through the straits of Madura. The very 
name “MaduTa” brought back to my mind 
the history of tbo progressive Hmdnisation of 
Indonesia. I conld not somehow believe 
that I was sailing in unknown waters Heaps 
of antiquities belonging to the Hindu civili 
sation of Madura, Bah and Lombok that I 
saw m the Museum of Batavia, helped also 
to dispel the idea of 'foreign ne*s” from my 
mind while I travelled in spmt through 
these "island museums” of Hindu culture 
reaching to the very confines of the Austra- 


lasian continent Lying on the deck of the 
small steamship ‘Both’, l spent the whole 
day surveying the outline of the southern 
shorn of the island of Madura, while the 
ship glided past Kamal, Sempar, Sampang 
and Pamekasan Bunder The raDge of low 
hills in the centre formed a charming dark- 
green background On the shore were seen 
clusters of fishing villages , fishing boats were 
plying with the help of a peculiar sail woven 
not of cloth bnt of palm leaf matress, like the 
Indian chatai, which shone brilliantly in the 
midday son Then I felt that I was m real 
Polynesia, the world of leaf reed-wicker work 
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less able to go alone Is there an 7 reason 
to behere that the so called training of the 
Indian people for self rule conducted as 
that so called training is now being 
conducted under virtual slavery and by 
virtually slave masters that is under the 
absolute dominance of the British bureaucra 
oy— is there any reason to believe that if it 
went on for a hundred years it would fit 
them any better than they are fitted now by 
their own native intelligence their own 
natural instincts for law and order and their 
experience of three thousand years of actual 
practice of self rule ? 

I repeat England s whole manner of 
dealing with India in withholding self rule 
from her until she is first educated and 
trained and made fit for it is contrary 
to the best modem psychology and the best 
“°X Q systems Of education If there is 
SJSS* tha ‘ oa,r best psychologists and 
educators unite on and declare to be settled 

mdivSiT lt ,S that the only way m whlcb 
individuals or groups of individuals can be 

£e U re a nv t;t n< f d f ° r *” ythln e Poetical or 
made really fit for anything practical is bv 

practice* 0 ^” W of * 

tri »l and error or trial under 

of failure 1 ThB 2 m SU ,, ooess “ 4 POSsibll.ties 
01 ianure The child has to learn to walk 

by walking to speak by speakmg to write 
by writing to think by thinking to me"! 
bis faculties and powers by using them to 

Ever^i h ‘”f B he 5 as *° d ° “ W« by doing 
attained 1 b f0Iward “ oinlization has beel 
w™ d ! 7 M P er ‘“ioot and experiment at 
It th f possibility ot mistakes 

— « M ASP .C, bare 

talesman 4 to advance. There ,sio other 
It u a calamity to India of the 6 rst 

a“ln!ta .r U i d b'°‘ lar be “ KlS,™ 

State, Th- Th Same 15 * 116 of the United 

Wy a JS £“«, 19 tn, £ of 07erT nat, °n 
has learned to ^ W £ tId tbat ruIes itself 
and never by bein^* t * 7 experience 

power They have ^»n t , aaght , a foreign 


the right to go into the water One year of 
actually governing themselves making mistakes 
and correcting them would do more to train 
the Indian people for self rule than a 
millenium of the sham training which they 
are now getting from their British masters 
Dare any one deny that Gladstone was right 
in declaring that every year and every 
month that a subject people are kept under 
the administration of a despotic government 
renders them less fit for free institutions ? * 

Just when °hould India receive freedom 
and self rule? Tins question has been answered 
already But let me cite definite answers 
from distinguished and trustworthy English 
men 

No Englishman knows India better than 
Rev C F Andrews who came there more 
than a quarter of a century ago wa° for a 
time missionary of the Church of England 
and a college professor and who for some 
y**ars past has traveled all over India devoting 
himself to work of social reform Mr 
Andrews tells us unhesitatingly that in his 
judgment, the Indian people should have self 
rule at once that is as soon as proper 
adjustments for it can be made and that 
delay m order to carry on what is mistakenly 
called educating them for freedom is folly 
and only makes conditions worse Here are 
his own words 


vJfVu dayB . ae ° a , Professor from America 
question whether India would prefer 
? ^ Se £° vernme nt) tomorrow or wait for 
when nwht be had with less 
da $ f “. a , f usion and disaster m the process I 
£'“1 that the real danger was not tnat of 
TnS?, 7 hicb m,e . ht take Place if Swaraj 
2]g? tomorrow but rather the danger of 

e I, ery year that Swaraj was not 
another year of foreign institutions 
J?nh£ n T Wn v ^ n . d foreign trampling upon 
hs , I asked him as an American what 

lf f ? rei £ fl , nstitutions were imposed 
°, WQ co , un '7 Would he wish to get rid 
evea ,f there was some 
w & w, ? / be 4 proce33 ? Or would he be 
of v Pa e r, t0 ^nr,n‘ for v t r n l y or any other number 
tut nnQ w^,M S u w hich those very fore gn msti 
of » j 3600010 more hard to get rid 

allow fnrptfj} ed immediately \\ q would never 
AnmpAnJ? r 1QStlt uti°ns to be imposed upon 
T f °L\ mom ™i much less a term of 
Indian sitnahnn^A" 1 , T hen you see the whole 
stand 0ne saace and you can under 

even a sincrio , 3r ? lm Patient, and cannot bear 
voke Hi? * 9 passe d under the fore gn 

from oJ^mTofKd? r £ lm S aSl S Ind “ s 
aueat on that- u 3 10 the other the same 



Bntam's utterly unuece.suvy ,ud e IaS peratm E 

t n n Th r n f °"° W j B . ,a ' lb,tMr B “™»rd Huugh- 
Rwh.t a distinguished member of the 
Bntisb-fndian CmlServ.ee, sajsabout delay 


WHEN SHOULD INDIA HATE SELF-RULE ? 


IpSvgg-IS 

mmmm 

a Sr% h r fe 

???» r . of . T l, " es 'be last fire 

Sm!j, tub Labour Party has declared 
J. ! S“ ““equivocally le favor of self rule for 
lmmVm som e far off future but 

immediately as soon as proper arrangements 
S“. “! ““de Ooo of its most recent 
declarations is the following 

brothera l ni le 'r? l ^, e t i a V has come when our 
ffmphmu l F arts of , IntJia are rarable (not will 
affairs p?^fii )ut 1 aro no ”’, 1 o of their own 

Bntish^Tm « a ° Dg: ? ou, h Africa and other 

to £iwt .n « L 008 and we ourselves 

mnSdiSid ”70^ W “*‘ bl " “ bt “‘ ! ,b “‘ ,h “ 
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g S tesfK,. tr b iS B ?e e r?wS b t. S 

sasH*' isTilm ‘ 7b vp 

raged by the insistence of the British that 
they need to be tutored for self rule, as if 
they were children, as if they had not ruled 
themselves for thousands of years -and 
tutored by a nation winch is a paricnu tn 
self rule compared icith India It seems to 
AmZ mUCh J* e th9 Wk of some young 
iSSF* fl *' ,pers » b ““‘ 1 bringing up 

j j f ? r the ^“estion, how long a time is 

SeWd th'? ''h’ 1 * Se ’ f r “'° f » mdely 
believed that one year is enough Co to 

Z'X L bM ?”‘ per, °d the Indian pL ° 
would have been quite willing to consent 

real self government and i,| ‘T™ 1 
hiv?? W °'" d b “n r “"*»d them But 6 there 
iXJtXLX. »?d so many 


tw,J? e Boers were not required to wait 
twenty years, or ten or five, or two for self- 
bo f rnm j D ^ As soon as a constitution conld 
-coni!?? 6 ® and Proper governmental machinery 

Anri » ? Eet np ’ home rn,e was e ,ven them 

ZT 11 ba3 worked well The Indian people 
not k° reason w hy self government should 
Boers glven *° tbem as Promptly as to the 

l * tbe ^ nd *®0 people need and demand 
crnt°h 3Ve * be use ^ ess orukh the galling 
0 * tcb ' * be weakening and lojurions crutch 
„ .,£° Tern ment by foreigners taken away 
to h° a *n 4urtber aoooyiDg postponement, and 
legs. 8 a owed use nnd develop their own 

irj' 0 ot| e has expressed this better than 
Annie Bezant, the eminent English- 
man who knows India so well 
Indians are tired of Britain s grandmotherly 


pro ” lses ’ thaf f0W oow are Willing £ 
consider a time anywhere near so long 1 S 

.™ s ^dr?ud a, i, s r„r. l ,r i r,s' i 

t Vl * e ?°j to P oI, cemaD, filled by fullv 

f-'Wsrx flrsr *• 
r£ £ 

a Jghf to believe , hat ?h.° e Bru"h r m»” ere :? 

K~=pc,:r a „rE.^is 


‘shimpCoPltadras. P ‘ 45 Tbe0i >ophical Pnb- 
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A * cw of Bali from the shore. Bslmcse boa 


«orpas mg civilised hand crafts in an no 
soph st cated grace and delicacy 

Oar boat left Surabaya at *1 a ra and it 
fonched S emenop the eastern port of Madura 
at about o p. m thus flanking practically the 
entire length of the i land m e ght boars. 
Here the boat stopped for «orae time loading 
and unloading cargoes Til h le watching the 
exports and import, of the island. I not ced 
a smart young man in a white drill salting 
who bad been studying me from a distance 
I greeted him and he nodded gently and 
replied in broken English that he was trying 
to ascertain if I came from Ind a. I assured 
him that he was nght and we soon became 
good friends, though the range of oar con 
vernation was very 1 m ted I gathered that 
mv friend ha led from the i land of Celebes * 
Ills name was 3Ir J VTalmtnkan and hi3 
home was at Ifeaado in the bonder D stnct 
of Celebes. He was fall of praise about his 
native country where India is known through 
•ihe lUmayana. the sc nes of which are still 
oQ — 2 


dep cted by the people of North Celebes on 
painted doth WaliDtubao urged me to visit 
Celebes on my way back from Bali Alas' my 
m nd was w King but money is ridicuioasly 
onw Ding to replen sh the exhausted purse 
of a vagabond tourist Hence I bad to 
postpone my visit to Celebes for some fnfure 
incarnation 

Early next morning I felt that tl e 
steamer had stopped somewhere. I rubbed 
my eyes and rushed to the deck with a 
view to ascertain if we were already m 
Bali The captain informed me that while 
face to face with Bali we were still in 
Java To solve this hne riddle I consulted 
the map and found that the island of Ha], 
almost touches the extreme eastern port of 
Java Banja vaugi where our boat was lying 
in anchor for the load og and unloading 
of cargoes from the faitheimost province of 
Java, called Bcsuh (BasuhT which shows 
place-names 1 te Probolinggo Argapura. 
and Situhondo * Sorely the seiu band) a or 
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the bridging of the ocean by Rum, did 
not stop with Ceylon His worthy descea 
dants mast have ventured farther aad farther 
till they reached the very heart of Polynesia 
and — who knows — probably they or their 
spiritual progeny of Indonesia crossed the 
vast expanse of the Pacific and left the 
relics of their manners and customs their 
cosmogony and mythology, their art and 
iconography iu far off Polynesia nay further 
than that, even in the so called New World 
where the symbolical elephant motif has been 
recently discovered in the sculptural re 
mains of the Pre*Columb an art of America. 



Our ship weighed anchor leaving the 
Oavane e port Banguwangi and forced me 
to leave my historical fantasies What a 
rare feast tor the eves » The morning snn 
♦l Up D , sea of Java aad 0»e verdure of 
Eii. ““5? Coast3 lnt0 aa extraordinary 
bnlhance There is an unspeakable fascination 
n « f eene, 7 ot th ® Pacific isles I drank 
“ eharm the whole morning through 
m thTmVj > "V 4 " ere from a trance when 
’“Vi® mid d *y the ship touched Buleleng the 
1” f” 1 »' BJ. A crowd oE BalmSo 
ooatmen invaded the steamer and tried to 


induce me to go on shore But I was eagerly 
waiting for my Bilineso friend wired to from' 
Batavn Sudlenly I discerned a young man 
of about tweatv approaching my steamer in a 
small biat Tms was Njoman Kadjeng the- 
form a r student of the school of Gunuag San 
and at present a cler*. in the office of tbo 
Resident at Singaradja. He struck me as am 
ideal guide— a healthy unsopnisticated and 
sympathetic young man speakiag just sufficient 
Eaghsh, to mike himself understood He took 
charge of ray luggage and brought me to the 
shore in a Balmese boat tambvigan prahoe. 
I was informed that there was no regular 
hotel m the island but that there arc 
rest houses called pasangrahan (corresponding 
to our Indian pantha salas) So my friend 
deposited me and my luggage in the rest houso- 
of Singaradja, some two mile3 from the landing* 
place 

In Sinqakadja — tul Catital of Bali 
The Balinese are boro ai lists The clean 
and charming roads with trees on either 
side supplying natural sunshade the 

picturesque houses with thatched towers 
and rich wood carvings the variegated 

dress and dignified bearing of the womenfolk 
the exqms te designs of temple archttecture- 
and decorations— all combined to evoke in 
me the memories of an ideal village- 
community which is so persistently aspired 
after in our Indian texts which once must have 
been the very basis of our Indian civilisation 
yet which is so rarely to be seen and 
enjoyed in India 1 How strange it is that, 
in this far awav Hindu colony so long 
forgotten by the Hindus I felt the inspiring 
touch of the bygone rural civilisation of 
India 

I spent the whole afternoon strollrag 
along the village roads haunted as it were 
by thi« bewitching scenery I was suddenly 
attracted by the loud music of drums and 
cymbals in a neighbouring house and on 
enquiry was informed by my friend 
philosopher and guide Njoman kadjeng 
that a folk festival was b9ing celebrated there, 
as is customary on the full moon day So our 
Balinese brethren ob erve the tithi cele 
brations like us 1 When I reached the house 
the ceremony was over and amusements 
were going on It was really a funny 
spectacle in the spacious courtyard had. 
assembled a huge crowd and in the centre there 
was a g gantic lion with white mane ' Te 
reassure my nervous readers let me say at 
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Balinese ladies 
Going to temple 


sprinkled water and flowers by an attending 
priest from whom I came to know that the 
flowers strewn were of four d fferent colours 
to propitiate the four gods Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva and Indra 

While I was trying to disentangle the 
Indian element from this queer ceremony, 
I was asked by my friend to watch a black 
chicken which was tied all the while in an 
(bscuxe corner and which was liberated now 
that the power ct Evil had been, tilled, by wanted, 
m ntras This little detail made me alert 
at once in detecting the strain of Malay 
Polynesian magic in this lodo Javanese 
culture 

Is ibf Iiwaat of a Baune^s. Pandit 

Ever Mnce my larding I was m search 
ol a real Balinese scholar who might enlighten 
me with regard to the extant texts and 
traditions of Indian origin I bad the good 
fortune to meet just a man of that type m 
Pandit Djilantik who had a splendid collection 
of books and manuscripts He received me 
very cordially and aiktd me numerous 
questions on India and the state of indigenous 
learning there I felt how in spite of 
centuries of separation these descendants of 



the very outset that it was 
•not a real lion but a 
■dummy made to jump about 
by a clever man a specialist 
in animal acting 1 The lion 
is not to be found id the list 
cl Balme«e fauna. Tigers as 
I heard are found in west 
Bali but lions are neither 
-seen nor known to the people 
So this most be a ceremonial 
lion imported from India 
along with the Indian colts. 

And it jumped and danced 
•quite unceremoniously while 
the boys and guls weie shriek 
mg with merriment Two 
men were dancing some rn«tic 
dance while the village 
orchestra was playing Sudden 
ly another actor appeared 

on the scene aDd approa , The thatched towers of Bali 

•cbtug the terrible beast with P ,ctnre QM houses iUls 0D ,he tadR10mi1 

rhythmic geMore* laid it low not with the Aryan pardits were vitally interested m 
stroke of any weapon but « mply with magic Ind an rel gion and culture We were sitting 
jnaniras duly uttered Ou the dead body of in the outhouse on a long wooden «eat, so 

the hen (probably a symbol of Evil) was soilatto the Indian model and tois Balinese 
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Pandit was showing mo ono by one, tho 
manuscripts of tho 5Iulnbharata,thoBrahraanda 
and Vishnu puranns, tho Dharmashistfa of 
Manu and Bbngu, the Raianiti or royal 
science of Ivamandaka, etc., till I almost forgot 
that I was thousands of miles away from 
India the original home of these Shastras 
which I saw in their Balinese garb What a 
vast field for research and how our Indian 
learned societies, and universities should take 
immediate steps to send experts in Indian 
palaeography and Sanskrit learning in order 
to collaborate with our brother pundits of Bali 
and Java. 



A Temple of Bah 

Pandit DjilantiL informed me l hat bis 
collection had been catalogued by a 
Dutch Indologist The ancient Indo 
Javanese literature written m Ivawi ’ dialect 
formed part also of the old literature of 
Bali At a later epoch when Islam 
innundated Java with the fall of the Majha- 
pahit empire in 1475, the important Hmduised 
families left their possessions in Java and 
crossed over to the island of Bali, which 
down to this day is free from Islamic 
domination Those who consider themselves 
as descendants of the early Hindu immigrants 
me named Wong Madjapahit who are the 
Kulins infinitely superior to the Bah aga 
or the indigenous Balinese It is very easy 
to discern the two types one flat and 
featureless, the other fine and handsome, 


among tho Balinese of to day Tho Padandtp 
or Pandit class resembles very much the 
Hindu Brahmins and I gathered that the 
Bilineso Brahmins claim Padanda Vahu 
Kavuh (tho “newly arrived") as their ancestor 
lhu3 Bali began to offer mo from day to day, 
sociological and cultural problems, at onco- 
fascinating and ballling 

A \ JSIT TO T1IE Hvsidenct 
Tlnnks to Dr Bosch, Director of the 
Archaeological Department, aiy arrival at 
Smgaradja was intimated to tho Governor 
or Resident of tho islands 
of Bali and Lombok, P E- 
Moolcnburgh He very kindly 
invited mo to his house, 
situated in a lovely spacious 
garden Ho was somewhat 
surprised to find au Indian- 
scholar coming so far in 
search of archeological adven- 
ture Very soon I discovered 
that the Resident was a well- 
read man I mentioned 
incidentally that wo appreciate 
keenly in India the profound 
studies on Baddbism by the 
Dutch saiant Hennck Kern 
Mr. Moolenburgh at once 
told me joyously that he had 
had the privilege to sit at the 
feet of Prof Kern m order 
to learn Sanskrit years ago 
So be would help to the 
best of his abilities an Indiaa 
admirer of his learned master 
I had some favour to ask 
and I took that opportunity to seek his 
aid I knew that Njoman Ivadjem was a 
clerk in the oSice of the Residency and I 
know equally well that it would be very 
difficult for me to secure the services of another 
Balinese of his type, during my short stay 
in the island. So I requested the Resident 
kindly to lendme the services of Njoman Kadjem 
during my trip through Bali The Resident not 
only granted my reqaest bat generously offered 
to place me under the care of Dr Schrieke, 
the Director of the Ethnographic Survey who 
was then staying in Gianjar (South Bali) m 
order to study the elaborate Cremation ritual 
there That was just the thmg which I 
wanted to witness before anything else and 
that was why I postponed my Java trip By 
a stroke of good luck or by a propitious 
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smile of Lord Ganesha I gained my object 
completely Thanking the Resident I began 
to get ready for my histone tour from 
Snogaradja on the north to Gianjat, the 
stronghold of Hindu culture in South Bain 

The Residents library contains all the 
important books and reports on Ball Lombok 
and other islands I offer some facts that 
may prove interesting to my Indian friend* 

Bali and Lombok were first visited by 
Hontman as early as 1597, and he found the 
people “extremely warlike” in nature, quite 
in keeping with the proud tradition of the 
native chroaicle — Usana Bah , which names 
the island Bah anka, the lap of tho strong 
and valiant— thus fitly expressing the bold 
warlike spirit of the Balinese (Vulo B R. 
Chatterjee s Indian Culture in Jaia and 
Sumatra pp Id, Greater India. Society 
Bulletin >o 3) 

The Balinese could not be made to 
acknowledge the suzereinty of the Dutch 
Government before 1841, although the 
Susuhunan (or chief) of Surakarta (a central 
Javanese State) who had theoretical rights 
over Bali, ceded them to the Dutch aettlere 
as early as 1743 The grip of political 
control was tightened in 1811 with the con- 
sequence that there were dangerous np 
risings throughout the island between 1846 
1849, causing considerable drain of men and 
money to the Dutch Government The 
nationalist opposition was so determined and 
organised that “as late as 1894 the Dutch 
power had under their direct control oDly 
two provinces of Bali Djembrana in the 
west and Bnleleng or Singaradja in the 
J»ortb All the other provinces were govern 
ed by Rajahs who were absolute monarch*, 
the Dutch having little more than nominal 
influence' 

The island of Lombok was subdued in 
1849 the year which also witnessed the 
subjugation of Karangasem (South Bali) 
though at the cost of the life of the Dutch 
general llicbiels who was killed at Kusatnbe 
l 9 Kausambi) “But even then the spirit of 
resistance was not subdued ” The inevitable 
however, happened The Dutch Government 
kook docisvvo steps bote* ten 1966-1968 during 
which nearly all the chiefs surrendered except 
a few striking cases of uncompromising 
patriotism The Rajah of Badung (present 
Den Fassar) preferred death to servitude. Ho 
laid down bis life with his devoted followers 
robbing out in the field dying to 
a man like heroes. Thi» is the exact 


counterpart of the Rajput practice of 
plunging in mortal fight, exchanging betels 
for the last time In Bali this heroic 
custom was known as “Pnputaa'’, which means 
a sortie en masse of the ruler aad his entire 
court, advancing not so much with the idea 
to fight but to die honourably in order to 
avoid a dishonourable prolongation of life" 

The Raja of Tabanau committed suicide 
IQ order to avoid the above humiliation The 
D^va Agung (chief) of Kusambe (present 
Klungkuog) also followed the example of 
the Raja of Badung in 1908, which year 
witnessed the final extinction of the flame 
of Balinese liberty. 



The whole of this chapter of history reads 
like tba memorable pages of our Rajput history 
It shows that uot only Brahmamcal wisdom 
but the heroic courage of the Kshatriyas of 
In'ha were also manifest in the life of fhe 
people o! BaU With tbs. saoa feeling of 
aire that possesses us while we visit Ghitor, 
I started my pilgrimage through this land of- 
the Rajput3 of Indonesia. 

Feoji >ORtn to South Bali 
The island of Ball is about 75 miles long 

and f<0 mite* hrnnit mwnn» on 0 £ 
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road and came to Bubunan where we found 
a beautiful Balinese temple It is built 
mainly of bricks with stone carvings added 
here and there to add to the beauty of the 
edifice These temples of Bali resemble 
the shrines of the Hindu colony of Champa 
(modern Annam) which I had visited a few 
weeks before The ornamental parts are 
more elaborate in the temples of Bali while 
those of Champa are more soberly designed 
and decorated In fact most of the work 
of Bali shows a tendency to over decoration 
Somehow these specimens of plastic art of 
Bali strongly remind one of its superb gold 
Mnith s art , we appreciate the minutiae of 
details from close quarter® but they seem 
from a distance to be a sort of over growth 
obstructing the view m ensemble On the 
walls are seen carved figures of the Indian 
Gamda and Naga Symbols are quite numer 
ous a curious piece of iconography 
appeared m a niche a figure with human 
lace bat with the tusks of a boar riding a 
tortoise and a tree growing above i -What 
a long and forgotten history of tree, serpent 
and animal worship of primitive man is 
peeping through this iconic incarnation ' 

The next stage where we stopped was 
the village Ringdilit which had a Shaiva 
temple with a pair of gigantic Naga figures 
guarding the gates and a terrific female 
[ Dakim) with hanging breasts and flames 
shooting from her mouth Inside the shrine 
1 , a , wooden seat for the priest, 

a A alasa full of water, and a few wooden 
ladles, probably for ceremonial use On the 
walls I was surprised to find a painted 
wooden board depicting some mythological 
subject®, just like the Pat drawings of Bengal 
ihe gate of entrance is made as it were 
ol a superb piece of tower sawed into two- 
halves leaving a narrow space between, 
lhe lotus motif appears very often and the 
temple contains numerous thatched towers 
in nve or seven stone® 

"NYa motored down the picturesque village 


road, with neat thatched houses on either 
side and bright innocent faces of boys and 
girls peering at us from a distance In the 
village, Dcsa Busungbise , we bad the good 
fortune to witness a regular village assembly 
iPanchayat) in full session I enquired 
through my Balinese friend and came to 
know that there would be a celebration and to 
discuss the ways and means the village 
folk, as well as the members of the vanous 
village guilds, had assembled in the court 
yard of the temple I wondered if the 
village community of ancient India had been 
brought over to these Pacific isles by the 
Indian colonists. The orderly way in which 
the meeting was conducted impressed me 
deeply and I felt how fruitful it would be 
for our students of rural economics in our 
Indian universities to come over here and 
make a comparative study of the cottage 
industries and agriculture in India and 
Indonesia. 


Thus skirting the bill range of Batnkan 
(Central Bali) along its western side we 
reached the Pasanggrahan (Pantha sala) or 
rest house of Tabanan the first important centre 
of South Bali "While approaching Tabanan 
I got a glimp&e of the Indian ocean and 
felt that I was still in familiar waters The 
Poonggawa of Tabanan committed suicide 
when the last attempt to preserve his in- 
dependence failed between 1906 1908 

Viewing the bazaar of Tabanau we came 
to Den Passer Its ancient name was 
Badung and the Raja of this place with Ins 

whole court sacrificed his life fighting like 
an Indian Rajput prince of yore This 

happened in 1906 and his example was 
followed by several Rajas of South Bali 
eg, the pnnce of Kesiman and the Deva 
of EIungkiMB (or Kusambe) Tbs 
0 thls SP'OO'M (bough futile heroism 
V’ 111 . allvo , 10 (be heart of the local people. 
rarereS “! ’'“ h dse P fwllni! and 

liberty the S ‘ leS ° f lhls teIOIC fl S hl for 



ISHWAIiOHANDIiA VIDYASAGAR AS AN EDUCATIONIST 


( Based on Unpublished Slate Records ) 


By BRAJENDRAMH BAIsERJI 

II 


T HE Sanskrit College was originally 
founded with the avowed intention of 
fulfilling two functions — ‘the cultivation 
of Hindu literature and the gradual diffusion 
of European knowledge”* In May 1827 
the General Committee of Public Instruction 
introduced an English class into the college 
for teaching European science to the students 
and enabling them to translate occidental 
ideas into the vernacular literature of 
Bengal This arrangement, however proved 
a failure, and the English class was abolished 
ou 31st December 1835 In October 1842 
the Council of Education restored the 
English class with two masters but with no 
better success. Vidyasagar saw the defect 
m the principle on which the Eogluh 
studies had been hitherto conducted aad he 
felt the necessity of strengtbemng the 
Department. It was his intention that the 
students of tbe Sanskrit College should be 
well-versed m both Sanskrit and English, 
in order that they might prove most efficient 
vernacular teachers, as well as create a new 
and enlightened Bengali literature In the 
following letter to the Council of Education 
v3ated 16th Jnly 1853 he represented the 
. need of recasting and strengthening the 
staff of tbe English Department and, to 
attain his object, he claimed the benefit of 
the orders of the Home Directors in their 
Despatch No 1 of 1841 regarding the 
continuance of the original assignment for 
the improvement of Oriental colleges 

“I have the honour to state for the information 
of the Connell that the Ia*t Junior Class now 
contains 53 pupils and that further admission into 
it has become quite impracticable. Applications for 
admission are constantly received To meet this 
demand it is necessary to form an additional 
Junior Sanskrit Class which will require an outlay 
of not less than Ha. 30 per mensem for tbe semce3 
of a competent teacher Should this proposition be 
sanctioned, the Sanskrit instructive establishment 
vail be complete and there will be no necessity of 
any farther extension in this department 

I bez leave to embrace this opportunity of 
again bringing to the notice of the Council the 

* Resolution dated 21 Aug 1S21 See Sharps 
Selections from Educational Seoordt, p. 79 

51—3 


necessity of strengthening the English Depart- 
ment of thu college Under present circum- 
stances. five teachers are absolutely required for 
the efficiency of this department, which wilt 
require an outlay of Rs 3GQ per monJi, as noted 
in the margin 

l Professor of Literature • Rs. 100 
1 Professor of Mathematics , 100 

1 First Junior Master „ 80 

1 Second do , 50 

1 Third do „ 30 

Rs. 360 

The salary of faa three present English 
teachers together with that of the Professor 
of Sanskrit Mathematics whose services vail 
be dispensed with amounts to Rs 282 per 
mensem so that, on this account, Els 73 a month 
are required to be paid from the funds assigned 
to tne institution. 

This amount add®d to the Rs 30 required for 
the services of a Junior Sanskrit teacher, will 
entail an additional expenditure of Company s 
Rs. 103 per month or Company’s Rs. 1,296 per 
annum The total disbur'eraents of the year 
1852 o3 have been Rs. 19 196-1 6 and the proposal 
additional charge will bring up the annual expen- 
diture to Company s R>. 20 7 92 1 6 being Rs 
3 207 14-6 under the annual assignment of 
Company's Rs. 24000 

There appears to be some misapprehension in 
regard to this aanual grant of Company s'R* 
24 000 and I am anxious therefore to enter an 
explanation on the subject 

It would appear from your letter No 5 9 fi 
dated the 22nd March 1850 to the late Secretary 
of this institution that the Council were under the 
impression that the sum of only Company’s Rs 
17 694 per annum had been appropriated to the 
maintenance of the tsansfent College On this 
point 1 beg most respectfully to draw tha attention 
of the Council to the follow mg facts. 

In 1824 when the college was founded the 
Government made a separate grant of Ks 24 000 
■per annum for the maintenance of the institution 
The Resolution of the Government of India, 
dated the 7th March l&Jo ordered the abolition 
of the stipendiary - system, the discontinuance of 
the printing of Oriental works and the employ- 
ment of the savings therefrom in imparting to the 
native population a knowledge of English literature 
and science through the medium of the English 
language. It must be confessed that by this 
resolution all funds came to be considered as one 
and. there ceased to be for a tune any separate 
fond for any particular institution 

When in 1539 the question relating to the 
appropriation of funds assigned to particular insti- 
tutions came before Lord Auckland, the then 
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12300 square miles From the general outline 
Bali seems to be a big tortoise heaving out 
of the sea of Java North Bah is separated 
from the South by a chain of mountains 
crossing the island from East to West The 
highest peak in the range is the volcanic peak 
of Gunuog Agung (12 379 ft) 


277 natives from British India as we find 
in the official census of 1920 

Before starting my itenerary I bad to 
study the map of Bah which I reproduce 
herewith and I add a few details for the 
benefit of future tourists from India I have 
'aid before that Bah resembles a tortoise in 



its outline now the western 
projection of the island the 
neck of the tortoise is like 
tho extreme west of Java, 
least interesting from our 
point of view The number 
of the Hindu temples or 
Poera are very few and there 
are ODly two Brahmin chiefs 
or Punggawa that of 
Djembrana and of Mendjo 
A controleur of the Dutch 
government is posted in 
Negara (?nagara) which only 
shows a few miles of roads, 
the rest being hilly and 
difficult of access We notice 
a few peaks Grogak 1414 
feet) Merbuk (1350 feet) and 
Malaya 

Similarly the extreme east 
of Bali is hilly and uninviting 
to tourists Here we find the 
highest peak of Bali Gunung 
AguDg (3142 feet) Here we 
also find the biggest lake or 
danau of Bali the lake Batur 
between Mt Batur (1717 feet) 
and Mt Abang (2152 feet) 
The place of the controleur 
is at Karangasam 

There are three otner danau 
or lakes in the bill ranges of 
central Bah BrataD Bujan 
and Tamhngan 

There we find that the 


Architectural decorations middle portion of the island 

m a Balinese temple both to the north and to 

the sooth of the volcano 


„ G0 k h )n TK p T' al1 ™ ° f Dal. IS about 
T h ° ^ e , >>™™ s island ol Lombok 

o! «>» «■» <120 contains 

S f. k q ”“ number of sonls the two 
S ,; h0 ;' n S total population of 

tTl lw 1 ,nor\ COr , dl V R to ,he latest census 
Dec 1025) cf tl e various foreign peonies 

7 13 of* “S?. ^nrlil ^here wVre 

mt£c 1031 Arabs 332 Europeans and 


range in the centre is 
most interesting from archaeological and 
other points of view I proceeded forthwith 
to study the ways and means of visiting this 
area I was m Singaradja, the capital of 
Dali and Lombok and the Resident and bis 
staff gave me their expert advice. So I was 
enabled to see more than I ever expected 
In the north central part (the back of 
tte tcrtoi'c) we find several centres of native 




Punggaaas at Pengastulam Bubunan 
Bandjar Pandji Rubutambahan bawao 
Bondalem Tedjakula ( s Teja kula) Kmtamam 
( ? Chintamam) and others 

But {or the most interesting relics of 
Hindu religion and art we mast make a 
thorough surrey of South Bali a veritable 
museum of Indo Balinese culture 1 cannot 
resist the temptation of giving a few placa 
names, the centres of the Punggawa of south 
Bali Kesunao Sukawati, Satna, B'bitra, 
Kedin, Kapal Antasan Bidjn Marga. 
Pajaogan Msdargin Smut and Bangli 1 
had already au introduction from ilc Kant, 
on Tjokarda Gde Rika, the chief of Ubud 
near bukawati 2 Jow I had the invitation 
to the rare cremation ceremonv of the 
pnncelj house of Gianjar considered to be 
the leader ot Balinese orthodoxy a sort of a 
Rana of Udaypur amongst these Balinese 
Rajputs, Consequently in the sraddha ritual 
of Gisnjer, not only all the Punggawa3 of 
Bah but many chiefs of Java a> well (some 


of them Muhammadan) assembled in that 
function affording me the unique opportunity 
to observe and study the life of Bali la that 
concentrated aspect 

My friend Njornin Kidjeu was quite 
happy to get a few days leave from his 
office and tho chance to witness the grand 
celebration at Giaojir He made all arrange- 
ments about our trip the most important 
item being the hiring of aa aatoraohile He 
brought aa Arab dealer ilia 6m S gaf who 
struck me as a shrewd mio a typical 
descaadaat of the race which by their 
maritime and commercial venture as much 
as by their adaptability to nev eaviron 
meats deprived the Hindus of their pro 
dominant position ia Indonesia. After some 
inevitable discussions oa the difficulty of the 
roads, the cost of living aaj so forth the 
Arab agreed to place one of his cars at my 
disposal for a journey to aad from Gianjar 
for seventy guilders 

We followed the north western coast 
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Governor General of India, in Ins celebrated 
Murats on Native E location dated Delhi the 
24th of November 1839 Hts Lordship after 
taking a review of money estimates and of local 
wants arrived at the conclusion that the funds assign 
ed to each Oriental seminary should be restored to 
and employed exclusively for the parposes of that 
seminary His Lordship observes I see no 
advantage to be gained in this case by a close 
contest for strict constructions and having taken 
a review of money estimates and of local wants 
I am satisfied that it will be best to abstract 
nothing from other useful objects while I see at 
the same time nothing but good to be denved 
from the employment of the funds which have 
been ass gned to each Oriental seminary ex 
clusively on instruction in or in connection with 
that seminary I would also give a decided 
preference within these institutions to the promo 
t on in the first instance of perfect efficiency in 
Oriental instruction and only after that object 
fhall have been properly secured in proportion 
to the demand for it would I assign the funds to 
the creation or support of English classes At the 
same time I would supply to the Geueral Com 
imttee of Public Instruction from the revenues of 
the State any deficiency that this resolution 
cause in the general income at their ds 
posal And if thev should already have partially 
used for other objects the savings arising from 
the seminaries supported by specal funds I 
Opnlli ln r> recdl ' ns such savings protect the 
General Committee from loss on that account 
jsee Appendix pace vi of the Report of the 
General Committee for the year 183940) 

. .“5 receipt of Lord Auckland s Minute, the 
late General Committee of Public Instruction in 
JvuarJ 11011 ♦ T f sUt ement concerning the Sanskrit 
D “ ted 1Q the margin distinctly stated 
U“ at of the Sanskrit College was 

nLJL 000 ^ mensem when they reported to 
nnffrtS! on sta , ta °* colleges and schools 
™L er co ’l tr °l aQ d on the measures which 
they considered requisite and expedient for the 
promotion of efficient education by means of 
these institutions in accordance with the principles 
forded m Lord Auckland” 
xi au jo £ ( i le ^ ter o| the General Committee 
A?n 30 . th October 1840 m the 

Aj pmdix So. II to the above Report) 

Allowanco Rs. 2 000 P " scnt Prows'*! 

SSSS-, S S »s 

* lanJits C17-34 7>f» 

i phr tachc ’ ,f3 10 . 8 ,«» 

ris-^ ”3 

» 3 o 

>h™V‘PrN^ T „PSi, Proctor 

»Silmod' .!?“ 0 'j‘ 8 2S 

i or’isij' 1 

"h eh Jim two * 10 i imSSSa, I i° Ui> da»ira 
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Hindus but also to more general considerations it 
is our firm conviction that the funds assigned to 
ea h native college or Oriental seminary shoutd 
be employed exclusively on instruction in or m 
connection with that college or seminary giving a 
decided preference within those institutions to the- 
proruotiou in the fir 0 t instance of perfect effi lency 
in Oriental instruction ’ 

0 We are aware that the opinions which we 
have now expressed favourable on the one hand 
to the application of the funds belonging to the 
native colleges or seminaries for Oriental instruc- 
tion in the first instance and on the other hand 
to the diffusion of European instruction involve 
an increase of expense to the State. To this we 
are prepared to submit concurring as we must do 
in the opinion which our Governor G neral ha3 
expressed of the insufficiency of the funds hitherto 
allotted to the purposes of public instruction in 
India. You have therefore our authority to make 
up any deficiency in the income now at the 
disposal of the General Committee which may be 
occasoned by restoring the allowances of several 
Oriental colleges to the purposes for < which they 
were originally made 1 iSee pa^es cli <fc elm of 
4he Appendix No IV to the above Report) 

1 hat the as* gned alio vance of the Sanskrit 
College amounting to Rs 24000 per annum has 
not been subsequently curtailed to a le*3 amouat 
appears from the fact that the Accouatant 
General every year credit Rs 24,000 on aocoont 
of the Sinskr t College and after debiting its- 

rSS. ex peoditure amounting to Companv s R*. 
1JU00 and some odd hundreds, credits the sur- 
plus in favour of the Council 

With due deference and submission I would 
beg leave to observe that from the facts stated 
above it 13 clear that the allowance assigned to 
the Sanskrit College amounts to Rs. 24000 per 
annum that this amount ought to be exclusively 
employed to the purposes of the Sanskrit College 
so long as th’ community may desire to avail 
themselves of the advantages afforded by this 
institution and that alter provision shall have 
been properly made for i npirtmg Sanskrit learning 
in proportion to the demand for it, the funds 
ougnt to be assigned to the creation or support of 
xmglish classes 

I further beg leave to remark that it nowhere- 
S25S* 1 ***? 1 th , e L rts. 17G0f. alluded to in your 
letter mentioned before is the only grant appor- 
In n isin°^ he ,v a ra! ea;ince of thQ Sanskrit College. 

t i 17 we . re sectioned by the Govcro- 
IfirnVf ti 13 , a ? f . ho re 4“ired a inual expend 
i w institution It cannot bo inferred from 

mis. mat this sanctioned annual expenditure was 
u Pon by Government as the maximum 
Collect! In that satno 
i . Government which sanctions tho annual 
RV170U mention .. dt.tmotly 
mauo that the funds a*s gned to each Oriental 

SS “mSSfcd S U» 

Cll ii wSfttaraT “ Uto C oto“15ortl 

Sanskrit daw thirl? k e “ additional Jan or 
Sanskm lfS, «, B bun ‘* d mind for 

candidates ^or^adms* V -0 ”, Xh " ?, umb \ r o{ 
farther ontlny for Itln u* £ 
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wr, offimerA focAios as long as \bo expeTsditurs 
doe 5 ! not exceed the allowance ars coed to the 
msf iintion 

I foriher be? leave to observe that if an extended 
■and unproved sv&tem of vernacular educat on in 
Bengal he earned out and the Sanskrit College be 
regarded in the ligit of a Normal School to meet 
the increased demand for a h eber order of Bengali 
■teachers that will arise it will be unable to meet 
this demand without a considerable extens on of 
its present classes * 

The Conncil was satisfied that the outlay 
proposed by Yidya s »gar would be most 
beneficial in encouraging the combined study 
of English and Sanskrit and secured the 
sanction of the Government of Bengal to 
the pandits proposal 

A better regulated and a more extended 
plan of studies was introduced into the 
English Department id November 1853 with 
great success The f llomug members 
•composed its staff — 

Prasamia Kumar Sarvadhikari — 

Professor of Literature R« 100 

Srmath Das— Professor of Mathematics 100 
(Three other masters) 

The study of matheraat cs through the 
medium of Sanskrit was foand less profitable 
than its study through English and theiefore 
an English mathematical class was started 
Yidyasagar now made English a cotapnlsory 
subject in the institution 

After Yidya«agar had introduced the above 
improvements in the Sanskrit College and 
was contemplating the re-orgamzatioD of the 
English Department the Conncil of Education 
wanted the celebrated scholar Dr J R 
BallaDtyDP Principal of the Benares Govern 
ment College to visit and report upon the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College In this connection 
they wrote to the Bengal Government as 
follows — 

The Government is aware that great and im 
portent ebanees have been introduced into this 
institution swe the appomiment of Us present 
able and energetic Principal These measures have 
apparent!* already begnp to tear poed fiu t and 
as ibe institution is likely to become extremely 
useful under its present management the Council 
are anxious to have the op mon of the most able 
Sanskrit scholar m Ind a regarding the measures 
now n progress and those contemplated here- 
after Mr 


Sanskrit College sometime in — August 

1853 at tie invitation of the Council 
explain the situation — 

“From mv- personal intercourse with the 
accompli 1 -! ed Principal Ishwaiehandra 'Vidyasagar 
1 have derived the gratification I was led to 
anticipate both by his reputation and by his report 
on tbo college on which the Council sometime 
ago d d me the honour to request my opinion 
With the arrangement oi the classes m the 
Sanskrit College and with the apparent zeal both 
of ttachers and pup !s I have been much pleased 
The coarse of studies ( f the appl ances of the 
institution suffice for its 1 eipg complete]* earned 
out) is very lull e pec ally in the English divis on 
of the course. On s me points of detail in regard 
to the select on of class books 1 maj have occasion 
to efter remarks in the sequel Leaving out of 
cop c derat on here various top cs on which I shall 
hope to have opportnn t es of consulting with 
Pandit I hwirthandra ty letter I address myself 
to the quest on which I conceive the Conncil to 
have proposed to me u is there anything in the 
workmg of the Calcutta Sanskrit College or of the 
Benares bansknt College wh h might be advan 
tageou )y adopted by the one from the other ? To 
reply bnefly I think there is in both— although 
m consequence of the difference of local circutn 
stances the two mst tutions may still judiciously 
be left to differ iu several respects The bed of 
Procrustes is not the ijpe of admin strative wisdom 
aod uniformity is dearly purchased when purebas 
ed ly the sacrifice of more serious interests 

A noticeable source of distinct on betieen the 
two institutions is the fact that the Benares 
Sanskrit College contains no Bengalis while the 
Calcutta College contains nothing else* The 
Bengali* who are students of bansknt College, 
partitipat ng in ibe general desire for the acquisi 
tion of English which they see in those around 
them may advantageously be introduced to the 
study of Eng) sh at that po nt m the course which 
Pandit Jsbwarcbandra has fixed upon It does not 
follow that the fame arrangement would wars 
well at Benares To supply instruction to him 
who craves it and to force instruction on him who 
does not seek it are veiy d fferent th ngs At the 
same t me 1 quite approve of its be ng compulsory 
as U is now in the Sanskrit College to begin 
English at the stated date whether the pupil feel 
incl ned to it or not this arrangement being 
rendered indispensable by the system of class 
teaching the ntioduct on of wh th into tha 
Calcutta Sanskrit College has been effected by its 
present Princ pal On the advantage of th© class 
system in eDabl ng the 6ame teacher to take 
charge of a veiy much greater number of pup Is 
rt is unnecessary to dwel Oi the dfficulties m 
the way of adopt ng the svstem to the same extent, 
at Benares ibis is not the occasion to speak It 


The following observation® made by Dr 
Ballaotyoe who paid a visit to the Calcutta 

* Efacalcn Ccnsuilat rn °2 Sent 18^ No 44 
t Letter from F J Monat Secretary to the 
Council ofEdueaton to Cecil Bcadnn Secrefaiy 
to the Government of BfDcal dated Fort Wiliam 
°ist May 1 < 'o3— • General Dept Con 10 June lSod 
No 43 


* To prevent m sconcept on here (a —isconcep- 
t oo which has been sometimes turned to mis- 
chievous account) it may be observed that it is 
tl e Sanskrit College oi Benares that is spoken of 
and not tbe Erg) b siborA associated with it 
under the same roof The Leg] sh school is indeed 
mainly reeru ted by Bengal s tut the applicat on 
of a Bengali for admits on into the ban knt 
College of Benares is a tbng scarcelj known 
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may suffice here to remark that the Bengali boys 
are in general more pliant than those of the Upper 
Provinces and that Calcutta is so far inoculated 
ith Anglican fceltng consciously or uncon&umuly 
that an argument from Calcutta to tho Upper 
Provinces is very apt to mislead. This holds also 
conversely and therefore I would offer any sugges- 
tion for the imitation of either college by tho 
other under this express proviso that regard bo 
had to the different circumstances of tho two 
places 


Holding then generally that the Sanskrit course, 
in the Calcutta Sanskrit College is a good one 
a [s° (with a complete ttaff of teachers) the 
■bngh h course, I vet desiderate sufficient provi 
Sion for obviating the danger that the two courses 
may end m persuading the learner that truth is 
double. This danger is no chimerical one To 
take an example I am acquainted with Brahmans 
who being well ver^d in Sanskrit literature and 
also familiar with Eaglish are aware that the 
European theory of logic is correct and also the 
°}? da theory while at the same time, they cannot 
the identity of the two in bucIi a way as 
in iif i 10 re V e . sent . th Q processes of the one 
in he language ol tbe otllgr If this be the case 

S "LA 6 ., c best °< lure 

studied both Sanskrit and English mdependeot- 
» 3 .?°.l likely that the case will be 
Va'th the general run of pupils similarly 
® no reaso “ ' T hy this is to be regretted 
is that men so educated cannot satisfactorily 
oimmunicate to their educated fellow countrymen 
volnahi 9 u nacqu 5 mted F'th English much of that 
e .u nowl , edB ? winch they themselves have 
tbe Eogl,sl1 They cannot show 
'!niS«ra„ E sish f 6 . aei l ces a L re really developments 
9 anJi Xp » ansiu . DS truths the germs of which the 
of .v.pf' 1 ¥® tea13 comam and therefore to tho mind 
finnrf if i, aearers those valued germs appear to be 
murht ea/l Sed \ UBllstl sctence. whenthey 
eas v shown to be involved in it. It is 
to dwell upon this consideiahon 
t i be u' ery constitution of the present 

t wn f f r>?r!Ef- r0 pe ud to interpret between the 

EoEifF = d,c - sal 
«ssT •csssir * 

fSX hThp/^ al1 7 hose elementary 
\\Hh the r H a 7 hed by Hmd “ speculation 

the HinHn fFAf. f deterinmirig what points m 
Euronran corresponded with points in 

2&s? Jrs* 


kind may bo gradually eliminated in- duo tttne. The- 
next volume will comrnenco with tho theory of 
Inductive Investigation la dealing with, this 
important branch I hope to enj iy tho advantage 
of Ishwarchandra s co-opeiatioo I observe thit he 
places in his list Mills great work on the subject 
As introductory to the perusal of that work I 
have prepared an abstract of it in which I have 
traced to some extent the correspondence between 
its technical terminology and that of tho Naiyz 
system in its treatment of tho same topics This 
abstract (printed by order of Government N WP) 
being from its price eta rnoro suitable for a class 
book than the entire work. I propose its adoption 
into tho course. At tho annual examinations, I 
should bo glad to supply que tions oa this and 
other works hero suggested the replies to which 
might not only furnish evidence as to tho progress 
of the pupils but might be so contrived as to lead 
to a still more complete determination of tho way 
in which the mind of the native literate might be 
beat conciliated to Baconian speculations 

Besides the Nyaya system there are two other 
systems taught in the college m, the SanUiya 
and the Yeiarila A text book of each of the 
three has been printed witii Eaglish version and 
notes for the use of the Benares College This- 
might with equal advantage be read in the Sanskrit 
College here, and the criticism both of the pupils 
and of the teachers might here aUo lead to & 
more complete determination of the pre lse relation 
between the philosophical nomenclature of India 
and of Europe As there is much in the two 
systems last named that find3 its counterpart in 
the speculations of Bishop Berkeley I have 
reprinted Berkeley s Inquiry with a commentary' 
indicative of these correspondences I should like 
u at I!? 0 acuteness of the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
should be brought to bear upon this exposition, 
also where speculation m countries so widely 
separated as India and Europe, lias arrived at 
similar or identical conclusious, the conviction of 
the fact should naturally tend to beget mutual 
respect and mutual respect must naturatlv tend to 
facil tate the reception by the less advanced 
nation of the science and philosophy of the more 
advanced one. 

In offering these remarks aad suggestions I 
have had in view almost exclusively the desiiable- 
c0 j S .?' bridging the chasm between the bauskrit 
English— between the learning of India and 
the science of England because the endeavour to 
bridge the chasm is what peculianzes the measures 
introduced within the last few years into the 
iienares College and it was this peculiarity (if I 
mistake not) that attracted the attention of the 
laiuncil Pandit I&hvvarchandra i& perfectly 
competent to work the same system and to aid me 
in improving it As the Sanskrit College at present 
stands there is a good Sanskrit course and a good 
English course but the pupil is left to deteimme 
tor himself whether the principles inculcated in 
ruese correspond to one another or alto„ethei 
TK n i‘l^, t U? r , ? or 5 es i >oad partly and if sohov far 
POP" {eft to determine this for himself does 
all o S J?a V, ?c V r 8 see ?’ determine it satisfactorily at 
for a™ Jb erefore (not in the way of substitution 
*7 ,he established course but as an 
UTe twini T e t tara ne cessary to the comp ctioa of 
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If the genera! principles of this report obtain the 
approval ot the Coun J as I hare reason t»t iievo 
they have the concurrence of the until seat 
I hwarehandn I shall co-op rate w ith hi a rooat 
gladly i a the endeavour to com pi,, to the arninge- 
incnt3 lor such a touts'* ot Acs o-tauAnt 
education as shall raise up Bicg'S3iv,. bands 
of rnco qualified thoroughly to interpret tho mini 


of Europe to that ol Jnd a for this n indeed the 
great end of such an mstttut oa m wo maj hopo 
'or in tho Sao-sknt Coll go. 


On 29th August, lfio3 tho Coaocil passed 
tho above report in the original on to 
\ idya^agar, requesting him to report 
upon the sarao. Vidyasagar materially differed 
from Dr Balkotyno s plan of study and 
sent tho following reply to tho Council — 

In reply I beg leave to state that I am very 


introduced into this institution have met with the 
entire approbation of a man of Dr Ballantyno s 
talents and ab lilies. 

With regard to the adoption of clan- books 
recommended by Dr Bollantyne I regret to ray 
1 cannot agree with him on a I points lie 


of Mill* Ifltnc in substitution of the original 
under tho present state ol things the stndy of 
Mill s work iq the Sanskrit College i* l am of 
opinion, indispensable Dr Ballantyno a principal 
reason lor reoommen ling tho abstract seems to tw 
tho h gh price of Mill s work Ojr students are 
now m the haht of purchauag standard works at 


tho adoption of this great work ou that cons ieia 
tion Dr BiUantyne s abstract ro ght be read to 
quote his own words, as introductory to the 


himself in hts preface, strongly recommends 
Archbishop Whatley* treatise oa I/wtc as the 
best introduction to nis work I therefore leavo 
tho matter to the decision of tho Council Dr 
ballantyno also recommends to adopt as class-books 
three text bosks of each of tho threo systems of 
ph losophy — V ed inta. Maya, anl Sankbya — print 
cd with the 1 DRhsb versions ant notes. Of these 
tho Vidanlanara text book on Vedanta, h already 
a cla^s-book here and its version in h ngl eh rn ght 
be read with advantage Tho two other text books 
recommended by him the Tarfujtnnoral a the 
text book on \yaya and tho T ‘ltua*ai iirj that 
on tho bankhsa, ace yc*y poor treatises in their 
own uepairmenrs He ilava dcupr treatises in oir 
curn ilium \V ith regard to Bishop Berkeley s 
In miry 1 beg to remark that the introdiction of 
it as a class-look would beget more mischief thaa 
advantage tor certain reasons which it is needless 
to stato 1 ere we are obliged to continue tho 
teaching of tbo Vedanta and bunkhra m tho 
Sanskrit College. That tho Vedanta anl Sanklja 
are /also sjatems of philosophy is no more a 
matter of <1 si u e Tl cso » j stems falsa as t> ey 
are command unbound reveren o from tho 11 ndus 
Wh hi teaching these in tho Sausknt course we 
sho ild oppose them by sound y>hil*-ophy in the 
rngl h cuurxo to counteract their influence B si op 
Berkeley * I tqmry which has arrived at similar 
or identical conclusions with the Vedanta or 
Sankhya and which is no more considered in 


Ei-ope as a sound sys'e-n of philosophy will not 
serve that purjn e. Oj the contrary when bj 
the peru al of M at book the Hindu students ot 
Sans.nt will find taat tin theories adian ed by the 
btnkhya and Vedanta systum are corroborated by 
a philosopher ol E iropv. th ii reverence for these 


nisheJ L T ad-*r these area ustan es 1 ngret t 
earn t agree w ith l)r B lUaotyno in recommen ling 
the adoption of U shop Berkeley s work as a class* 
book 

1 also l-eg le.no to state that I cannot quite 
agree with Dr Ballantyno when he a 1 nits that 
both the iuaslnt and Baalish courses ia the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College are good and vet de«- 
d crates suffi rent provision for ol mtmg tho 
danger that the two courses may end m per utdmg 
the learner that truth is douHe’ This danger* 
says Dr Ballantyno is no chimerical one To 
take an cxamrle, he continues I am acquainted 
with Brahmans who be ng well versed in bansknt 
literature and also familiar with Fn.li h are aware 


that tho Furopcan theory of logic is orrcct, and 
also tho 11 ndu theory while at tho samo ti ua they 
cannot gra*p tho identity of tho two in budi a 
way as to i«y ab e to represent tho | recesses of tho 
ono in tho language of tho other’ I believe, the- 
danger Ihit Dr Ballantyno apprehends is not so 
inevitable in the case of an individual who has- 
intelligently studied both hoglish anl bansknt 
sciences and literatures Truth is truth it propertv 
lH.iceiv L d To IicIcjvo that truth is double is but 
the effect of an imperfect perception ol truth itself 
-an effect which I am sure to sco re noted by 
tho improved co irscs of studies wo have adopted 
at tl is institution It must be considered as a 
singular circumstance if an intelligent student 
cannot p rccivo identity of truths where there is 
real identity buppoao studinU read logio or 
any other department of aucuco or philosophy 
both in Sanskrit and Faglish if they bo fo mil 
to assert, that the t irepean theory of logic is 
correct and also tho II odu theory, while at tho 


same time they cannot gra«p the identity of tho 
two in such a way as to 1 o al o to repiv-sent tlift 
processes of thb one mile language of tho other 
tho hearer is naturally led to conclude that either 
they could not comprehend the subject with 
s iffl rent clearness or that their fa u I anty with 
tho language in winch they are found uniblo to 
express themselves tv not tutll sent It must -bo 
confiMsed however that t! cro are many | usages 
in li ndu philo oi hy which cannot bo ien f red 
into English with c ixa and suQl lent tatci! gibility 


I furlher I eg Icare to stato tl -it I regret I 
cannot but d ff r a little from Dr BalUotyoe when 
ha observes that the very coast itnt m of the 
I resent Sanskrit College with its English course 
and its Sanscrit coirse mphesthe u(idcrbUQdin_ 
that it is desuabo ti tia n up a boly of men 
qualifivl to understand both the ! arned of Iadia 
and tho learned of h uroi o and to mterpr c 
between tho two remoiing unno pssary prejudice 
by i oinlmg out real agreement wl ere there was 
seeming listordancc and ion il at nji acc ptanco 
fortlo advancing scienvjy ol 1 iropo ly shoving 
that huropein k ienco recogni7 s all tlosv elemcn 
tary trull s that had been rea hed by If ndu ejwcu 
lation It is not possible in all coses 1 fear that 
we shall bo ablo to show real agreement between 
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European science and Hindu stadias Even li are aeraacular, class-books on “f 

tale it for granted that no shall be able to point suliects, ict us raiso np a land of mra Qualified 
oat agreement between the two it appears to me to undertako the responsible diitj of teachers and 
to be a hopeless task to conciliate the learned the object is accomplished. The qualification ot 
of India to the acceptance of the advancing these teachers should he of this pattir© 
science of Europe. They are a body of men whose should be perfect masters of their own language, 
longstanding prejudices are unshakable. Any possess a considerable amount of useful information 
idea when brought to their notice either in .the and be free from the prejudices of their country- 
form of anew truth or in the form of the ex- To raise up such a useful class of men is me 
pansion of truth* the germs of which their shastras object I have proposed to myself and to me 

contain they will not accept It Is but natural accomplishment of which the whole energy oi 
they would obstinately adhere to their old pre- out Sanskrit College should be directed lhattne 
indices To characterize them as a class I can do students of our Sanskrit College, when Uiey enau 
no better than quote the words of Omar When have finished their college course will prove 
Amru the Arab General the conqueror of themselves men of this stamp wo nave every 
Alexandria wrote to Omar about the disposal of reason to hope. Hor is this hope an illusive one 
the Alexandrian library the Caliph replied The That the stuacnt3 of the Sanskrit College will 0 
contents of those books are in conformity with the perfect masters of the Bengali language is beyonu 
Quran or thev are not If they are the Quran is any possible doubt. If the contemplated new 
sufficient without them if thev die not. thev are organization of the English Department be sane- 
pernicious Let them ttieiefore he destroyed’ tioned there is every possibility of their being 
The bigotry of the learned of India. I am ashamed able to attain considerable proficiency m tne 

to state 13 not in the least inferior tn that of the English language and literature and thereby 
Arab. Thev believe that their 6hastras have all acquire .a considerable amount of uselal inior- 
emauated from omniscient Rishis and therefore, mation It is very gratifying to observe that ttiey 
thev cannot but be infallible When in the way have lately begun to think in such a way as to 
of discussion or in the course of conversation any promise that hereafter every qualified stident wm 
new tmth advanced by European science is be found free from all the prejudices ot ms 
presented before them they laugh and ndicule countrymen As a specimen of what may o® 
Lately a feelmg is manifesting among the learned expected from the Sanskrit College here, I oe„ 
of this part of India especially in Calcutta and leave to enclose herein an English, translation ot a 
its neighbouihood that when they hear of a Bengali essay of the past session by a senior 
scientific truth the germs of which may be student {Rarakamal bharma— student of the rhilo- 
traced out m their shastras instead of shewing any sophy class] of this institution who has still about 
regard for that truth they tnumph and the three years to finish his collegiate course and 
supeistitious regard for their own shastras is has yet made but little progress in the English 
redoubled From these considerations I Tegret to language and literature 

«ay that I cannot persuade myself to believe that In conclusion, I beg most respectfully to state 

there is any hope of reconciling tho learned of that if I may be so fortunate as to be permitted 
India to the reception of new scientific truths to car»-y out the system introduced. I can assure 
Dr Ballantyne’a views mav be successfully carried the Council with great confidence that the 
out in ihe North-West Provinces where his ex- Sanskrit College will become a seat of pure am* 
penence has made him arrive at his conclusions profound Sanskrit learning and at the same time 
*wuh regard to tho learned of India. a nursery of improved vernacular literature, and 

But in Bengal the case is different. His remarks of teachers thoroughly qualified to disseminate 
that regard be had to the different circumstances that literature amongst the masses of their fellow- 
of the two places’ and that the bed of Procrustes countrymen.” 

is not the tvpe of administrative wisdom’ are very , , , ,, . , _ 

judicious Tho local circumstances of this part of Ihe Council considered the whole matter 
India compel ns to pursue a different course for on 1 4th September, 1853 and passed the 
the dissemination ot sound knowledge 1 have follows# orders, a copy of which was 
SaVEe T„ d d Vjdyasagar, for h.. .-format.™, 

not at all interfere with the learned of the 00 'h 0 A-nd 

country "We do not require to get them recon- 'That the Council are gratified to find that 
died because we do not require their assistance Dr Ballantvne reports generally so favourably on 
in any shape. We need not fear the opposition the present course of instruction and state of 
of a body declining in their reputation Their progress m the Sanskrit College, and that the 
voice is gradually becoming more and more feeble Principal of the college be informed that he will 
There is little chance of their regaining their former be expected by the Council to continue that 
Ji? „T,^ teT . r a art , 1S lh § course, the success of which must however 

IS education extending, there the learned obviously depend on the competency of the teachers 

3 Te , 1 k? lr ground The employed to give instruction in the most advanced 

,?} i® eC A.^» aD 5 ear 4 0 *S u ver ? eager to woiks of Mental Philosophy by English as well as 
tbe benefit of education The establishment by Sanskrit authors , that for the attain merit of 
Sinnwlfi^o * n aD 4.i * 9 . m different paits of the such success the Council relies mainly on the 


reconcile the learned of ihe country What we That thev VonTd seu Tu'i 

senes of of which must be m the highest degree valuable 


vernacular school* let us prepare ; 
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tal ul in 2,* *r« 7 h Dr 

Taj IVuMid »il *>„, i? 

?,???*•? ' a Wi£ > ( Jr I1 *-aatjrco <* 

th*» tnarnu* i it t.» i.uv luI t!i» X ia i| w,o.J 
*„’**? h *iAj* jo’ermun*, of »t — 

{ n-VCi 1 *tt^U ,2?/* °{ J* 1 ’ * ,r ‘> imp- ruar ia»titu 
tOw« it It-iuro* unJ ia Cal a’U with » «<.# ti 

J Atr*s of ia W » Ml to tho e.’abUhta at a, 
Ur a, i„t, Ho ft * n«jam t. rmrcouvr n ft* 
rec L-ncg /rum L« ah tat* hsasint ut t 
cl ttts oruia*l e*|r*Mioru in u*s , a **»«, UzJuX* 

j:cj;5i s 

Thu corrtupondenco thru** a Tery 
latent tbsx J««hl ca lh» att.luJe cl \ ,dya.agar 
toward* tho Hindu shaitrai Cmtrary to 
what oao would expect froo Vuiyau’ar's 
deep Sanskrit learning, ho had nut “tho 
Muhtot bias towards »hx.tnc teaching Ho 
W *1 a rationalist acd an eminently practical 
Ho grasped tho fact rery dearly Out 
« blind admintna for the ancient shavtra* 
atooa In tbo way of tho ac/|ui«itioa of », ,tcrn 
knowledge Ho was intcn„.lr tag r that the 
Indian mini should bo imbued with w t ,ttro 
kn jwledgc, and tbu 1, tho rra-on why ho 
adorocated so strongly tho Improvement of 
tho tngtub Department of tho han»knt 
Cullexo It I* to bo regretted that m hit 
2*41 for practical ends Vidyasagar could not 
find anythin* useful In tho Indian system, 
of philouphy la hit letter to tho Council 
ho says fc>r certain rca.insj which It is 
nocdleu U itato here, wo aro oblig. d to 
continue tho teaching of tho Vedanta and 
Sank bra. That tho Vedanta and Sankhya 
aro fato systems of philosophy is no moro 
a matter of depute. * When English tdu 
cation wai first Introduced into this country 
a Recti on of tho orthodox pandit* rehcci'ntiy 
opposed it. declarm* that orcrythln* useful 
was to bo fmod in tho toachlncj of tbo 
oranhcient Kuhla, and that English edu- 
cation wai not only uscltts but al.) subrer- 
slro of all bocuI order A reaction, howour. 
anon aot in, and a reformed weiioo of tho 
llinda public went Id tho opposito extremo 
and declared that thcro was nothin* useful 
to bo found In tho Hindu ahastrai Vldyasagar, 
though a Brahman pandit, showed tho bia* 
of tho reformed section Ibau’b apiK-allm* 
to tho teaching of tho Hindu systems of 
philosophy, which ho did only lor expediency 
ho lacked tho breadth of fision of Itsrnmohun 
Boy who understood both tho eastern and 


tho w^tern standpoints, fu *;ita of Li* 
ojt iAjjx training and heritage, \ idjas,agar’i 
outlou* was remxriably similar t> that of a 

? , r? kuroptaa. In ererythm* i o undtr- 

ho took, up ,n wieutiallr praetical 
standpoint and » ho ore I the leitinacitj and 
inu.niUtlotn.rgr ff dohn fljlL 

,. uJ biusdf lent an j 

soul to remodrlhc* tiom^mution ucd.riis 
ebar o. anJ t , ld Councils prennt order* 
Idled him with hem ,t indignation. Ho could 
not brojfc tnt< rferenco with hi, work and 
ould not deruto au inch from what }, a 
thought n bf as wtJJ bo seen from tl.a 
follow mg dc-u Oiicuj Utter which IcmioU. 
ba Dr. Jlojat ou uth Oi.tobvr JSi.J 

KIT &?; "i'\ T.t, ’ uU *" “ «Sif 

-Uly < u tho a,li»i l®w«W 

!Kfi"S,5: TV 1 ?', 

ha, .tnUcJ lJ«lu, „ weTaV °S "J*®. 
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lou may rest assure,! Itul U Lm -i Ukll,h ftD 1 
o,cr l shall bo enabled If gunort.si SC -‘ M am 
fl'y UioCouoU. to f irmxh ^ 

psfxvs& -vSH H - ’ ss 

of «ha odu^tod AUwrt ,n *J™««nUb»jr 
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•whether English or Oriental To enable me to 
■carry out this great -this darling object of my 
wishes I must (excuse the strong word) to a 
considerable extent be left unfettered So far as 
1 can approve of Dr Ballantynes abstracts and 
treatises— such for instance as his excellent edition 
of the Aotum Organum in English I will avail 
myself of them most readily and cheerfully But 
if compelled to adopt all his compilations without 
any reference to my own humble judgment as 
to their utility and value or to their adaptation to 
the peculiar wants of the institution over v.hich I 
have the honour to preside my occupation is gone.’ 
■5>uch a system would break in upon and interrupt 
my own plan of instruction and in spite of my sense 
of duty as a servant of the Council the responsi 
bility which I now keenly feel will be assuredly 
weakened if not destroyed 

I hope these hints somewhat ramblingly and 
hastily thrown out. will receive the kind and 
indulgent consideration of the Council so as to 
induce them to modify their Resolution of the 14th 
ultimo so far a3 not to make the course of study 
in the Sanskrit College a compulsory one. 

If required I shall he happy to send in an 
official and consequently a more formal letter on 
tho subject after the teimmation of the holidays ’ 
This letter it appear® had the desired 
effect and \ idyasagar was left to pursue his 
own plan of teaching 

The Council were satisfied with tho 
working of the new schemes launched by 
“\ idyasagar aud they raised his salary to Rs. 
300 a month with effect from January 18o4 
That hi3 introduction of various reforms in 
tho Sanskrit College had actually done much 
good, is evident from the following passage 
in tho report of the Director of Public 
Instruction (who succeeded tho Council of 
Education id Jany 185E) for May 18o5 to 
April 185G — 

Tho oours i of instruction at the Sanskrit 
College adapted as it has of lato been to modem 
idea3 and to purposes of practical utility is being 
successfully arned on and administered by its 
■able Principal Pardit Isliwarvlundra Starma, and 
is producing result* tho cfficts of which upon the 
odu it i on of tho lowest classes cannot bo over 
rated * 


Vidyasagar possessed the gift of choosing 1 
the right type of man for his subordinates 
which, to a great extent, contributed to his 
success 


He had won the esteem of the officials, 
who often approached him for help in 
educational matters When the College of 
Fort William was abolished in January 1854 
and a Board of Examiners formed m its 
place, the pandit was made au ex officio 
member of the Board Frederick Halliday — a 
member of the Council of Education and the 
first Lt Governor of Bengal, greatly appreciated 
Vidyasagar’s labours It was in accordance 
with his directions that the Council wrote to 
Vidyasagar on ISth July 1854 asking him to 
visit the vernacular school at Bumunmurah, 
situated about two miles east of Barasat 
Vidyasagar visited it on 23rd July 18o4 and 
submitted his report, dated 22ad August 
1854, to the Secretary of the Council * 

To conclude with the fitting words of the 
lato Ramesh Chandra Datta — 


The fame of the young and enthusiastic 
educationist spread far and wide. The greatest and 
most enlightened zammdars of Bengal reckoned 
him as their friend Eminent literary men wel- 
comed their new colleague. Englishmen inspired 
with a sincere desire to help the cause of progress 
m India found in Vidyasagar a worthy collaborator 
hor Vidyasagar was versed in the learning ot his 
forefathers and the traditional knowledge of the 
past lie had won high distinction by his Sanskrit 
learning aDd bad become the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College And more than this, his open 
mind received and assimilated all that was healthy 
and life m^pinrTg oulsido the raDge rf Indian 
thought and wiih a robust physique and a robust 
heart he ceaselessly endiavoured for reform ’ 


( Conclwlid ) 



A DECADE IN THE PUNJAB 

Bi NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


I N May, 1891, I left Smd to take up the 
editorship of the Tribune at Lahore That 
paper used to be published twice a week 
at that time. The office and press were 
located in an unpretentious house in Auarbali 
Bazar There was a large courtyard iu trout 
of the house, where public meetings were 
held The only public halls m existence at 
that time were the Town Hall over the 
Municipal office in the Gol Bagh and the 
Montgomery Hall la the Lawrence Gardens. 
The latter was used by Europeans for dances 
and other entertainments, and there was a 
library for the European residents The 
Town Hall was nsed only rarely on important 
public occasions The courtyard of the 
Tnbune office was close to the walled city 
and was m frequent requisition for meetings 
of the Indian Association, political and other 
meetings I had for my first assistant Kali 
Prasaona Chatter]!, whose family had settled 
in the Punjab Kali Prasanna was a member 
of the Arya Samaj and a public speaker 
whose services were in frequent demand He 
spoke Punjabi not only with fluency but with 
remarkable eloquence while his flashes of 
wit and stock of Punjabi proverbs kept his 
audiences iu hilarious good humour He 
died some years ago at Benares 

Sahdab Dval Simib Majithia 
Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia was the pro- 
prietor o! tbo Tribune newspaper He was 
the only sou of Sardar Lena Singh Majithia, 
Commander in chief of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
army Sardar Lena Singh was a remarkable 
man In a court in which hardly a single 
man was free from corruption he W3S a man 
of the highest integrity of character, deeply 
religious and very ingenious in mechanical 
devices A clock made by bis own band was 
shown to people several years after bis death 
Lena Singh was the owner of the village of 
Majeeth in the Amritsar district and had a 
fortified baronial mansion At Amritsar he 
had a largo haieh, the Zenana being en- 
closed by a high wall Lena Singh retired 
to Benares and died there. In the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar there are two flags tails in 
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front of the Abal Bangs where the Khala 
Sikb9 are initiated The taller of the two 
poles wa3 set up by Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
and the other by Sardar Lena Singh Dyal 
Smgh lost his father while he was a young 
boy As a young man he went to Europe 
and stayed for some time m England and 
France The visit to Enropo left a permanent 
impression upon the young Sikh nobleman 
He was an orthodox Khalsa Sikh by birth 
In Europe he cut off his long hair and never 
wore it long again His religious belief in- 
clined strongly to the theistic creed of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and he was a consistent and 
loyal supporter of that movement When he 
lost hts first wife negotiations were carried 
on for bis marriage with a young Bengali 
Brahmo lady who, however, declared 
her preference for another suitor Sardar 
Dyal Singh was a great admirer of the 
Bengalis, whether Brahmo or Hindu, and his 
most trusted advisers at Lahore were Bengalis 
He was the foremost representative of the 
Sikh aristocracy and might have easily be- 
come the recipient of many favours from the 
Punjab Government But his visit to Europe 
and his studies had made him a real patriot 
with genuine notions of self respect While 
the scions of other leading families in the 
Punjab eagerly sought official favour and 
humiliated themselves before Enropean 
officials, Sardar Dyal Singh was never seen 
at Government House or any official Durbar 
He had some Enropean friends but he never 
visited any official as such His independence 
was all the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that it is more than fifty years 
ago that he returned from Europe The 
usual effect of a sojourn in the 'West is an 
overpowering fondness for everything European 
Dyal Smgh neither put on European clothes, 
nor lived in the English style, neither did he 
show any preference for the company of 
Europeans I do not think the Punjab has 
produced another man like him since that 
Province passed to the British Government 
The W asbctto'. Case 

Some time before I took charge of the 
Tnbune a case for defamation had been 
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brought against that paper by Colonel 
Warburton District Superintendent of Police 
Amritsar Colonel Warbnrton s father was an 
Englishman and his mother an Afgan The 
Tribune had published a number of serious 
allegations against the Amritsar police Some 
leading lawyers of Lahore including Pratul 
Chandra Chatter]! afterwards a Judge of the 
Punjab Chief Court offered to appear for 
the defence without any fees but Sardar Dyal 
Singh would not accept any favour from any 
one and all the lawyers were paid in full 
After a protracted trial heavy fines were 
imposed upon tho Sardar as proprietor of the 
paper and Sitala Kanta Chatterji the Editor 
The expenses ran up to several thousand 
rupees After my arrival at Lahore Colonel 
Warburton brought another case against the 
Sardar arising out of the first case and on 
the advice of the lawyers it was compound 
ed by the payment of a solatium of Rs 10000 
to Colonel Warburton This was the only 
case ever brought against the Tribune which 
was slatted in 1881 and is still the leading 
Indian newspaper of the Punjab 

Sabdab Dyal Singh and the Tribune 

When I first saw him Sardar Dyal Singh 
was about forty years of age fair and of 
medium height and inclined to corpulence 
He was a splendid representative of the Sikh 
aristocracy with a full rounded face bright 
eyes and a close cropped beard Aristocratic 
in appearance he was thoroughly democratic 
in his habits of thought and sympathies The 
Brahmo Samaj at Lahore was liberally 
assisted by him and he was alwnys accessible 
to all visitors He was well informed and 
widely read was greatly interested xn 
religious and philosophical subjects and was 
of a serious turn of mind He had started 
the Tribune at the suggestion of friends 
without the slightest notion of any personal 
profit or public kudos. There was a small 
annual loss even when I went to Lahore 
l but in another year or so the paper began 
paying its wav and gradually became profi 
table bardax Dyal Singh was an ideal newspaper 
proprietor He never interfered either with 
the editorial work or the management He 
was so considerate that on one occasion, 
harms received intelligence of a certain 
oiiair lie came over to my house and commu 
mealed it to me. The discretion of tho 
Unitor was absolute and wholly unfettered 
>o matter who happened to be criticised 


there was no appeal to the Sardar Any 
one who complained to him was refetred 
to the Fditor whose influence and position 
were greatly imprpved by the correct 
attitude of the proprietor He was not in 
much sympathy with tho Arya Samaj move 
meat and held aloof from it The Dayanand 
Anglo Vedic College was once m sudden 
need of a senior professor of English and 
I offered ray services temporarily When I 
asked Sardar Dyal Singh for permission he 
gave it at once Later, when I was relieved 
of the professorship the Sardar asked me 
why I did not take it up permanently I 
explained that there was too much strain 
and such time as I could spare from the 
Tribune wa3 given to literary work m 
Bengali Of the Sirdars readiness to help 
any good cause I remember an instance when 
Upadhyaya Brahmabandhava (Bhabani Charan 
Banorji) once wanted some help for a paper 
called Sophia and on my mentioning the 
snbject to the Sardar he at once gave a 
cheque Upadhyaya Brahraabandhava was at 
that time a Christian and had left the 
Anglican Church to join the Roman Catholic 
persuasion 

The Abta Samaj Movement 

By birth Swam Dayananda Saraswati 
was a Nagar Brahmin of Gujrat The fume 
of his learning had spread over the 
whole of north India He had visited 
Calcutta Benares aad other important centres 
and had held Sastric discu&sions in several 
place*, At first he spoke no other language 
expect Sanscrit and Gujrati but he learned 
Hindi after leaving Gujrat and his well known 
book the Satyartha pral asa was written in 
that language Swaim Dayananda wanted to 
revive and re establish the Vedio religion as 
distinguished from the various phases of 
Poranic religion and the worship of idols 
But his propaganda did not meet with much 
success in the strongholds of orthodox 
Hindnism In Calcutta Swami Dayananda 
met Keshub Chandra Sen but the leader of 
the BrahoiO Samaj of India as it was then 
called was unable to agree to an alliance 
with the reformer from Gujrat, and it was 
not in the nature of the Swami to play 
second fiddle to any man At length 
Swann Dayananda met Lala Mulraj of the 
Punjab Lala Mulraj who has nov retired 
from tho public service of the Punjab after 
working as a Divisional and Sessions Judge 
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was a distinguished graduate of tb© Calcutta 
University and the only Panjabi wno 
succeeded in winning the Prerachaud Ray- 
chand Studentship The Panjabis are a 
religiously-minded people but the conditions 
in that Province are somewhat peculiar 
There are about two million Sikhs in the 
whole Province, bat fieeh converts are few 
and there is no regular proselytising propa- 
ganda As a community the Sikhs are 
educationally backward and the Kbalsa 
College at Amritsar was not established till 
th© nineties of the last century. On the 
other hand, the hold of orthodox Hinduism 
is not very strong in the Punjab There 
are not many ardent Vaishnavas and Sivaite9 
as are to be found in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. The worship of Durga or Kali is 
not common There was no seat of Sanscrit 
learning anywhere la the Punjab Of the 
educated Punjabis very few had joined the 
Brahmo Samaj At the same time, every one 
shared the feeling of pride in the knowledge 
that the Punjab was the ancient Aryavarta, 
the land of the Vedas With the practical 
help and advice of Lala Mulraj, Swami 
Dayananda established th© Arya Samaj at 
Lahore and in a few years the majority of 
the educated Panjabis joined the reformed 
Church and became Arya Samajists 
Blanches were opened in all towns ol any 
importance in the Punjab and a vigorous pro- 
paganda was earned on to enlist fresh 
adherents to the Arya Samaj Yedic mantras 
were recited and chanted, the sacred and 
solemn Homa was performed and congrega- 
tional worship was introduced Enthusiastic 
preachers of the Arya Samaj went about the 
country preaching the revival of the Aryan 
tradition and the Yedic religion 

The Two Sections op the Akta Samaj 
The Arya Samaj was divided into two 
sections, on© of th© meat eater* and th© other 
of the vegetarians. The two sections were 
somewhat meveiently designated the mas 
(meat) party and the ghns (grass) party The 
division was something like the Yaishnava 
and Sakta sects among the Hindus. The 
bulk of the educated Panjabis belonged to 
tbe first party, while the other section was 
led by Lala Mun«bt Bam, a pleader of 
Jutlander, afterwards known as Swami 
Sraddhansnda The meat eating «ection was 
al K © known as the D A -V College party, 
fcecau e e it bad crgam'ed and established tbe 


Dayanaoda Aoglo-Yedic College at Labor© 
I was present at some of the anniversaries of 
tbe party and was greatly impressed by the 
enthusiasm and fervour of the gathering. 
Tbe anniversary used to be held m the 
grounds of th© U A -Y College (now used for 
tbe school) and was attended by representa- 
tives from all parts of the Province Tbe 
ladies sat behind chiks, though the purdah 
has now been practically abolished in tbe 
Punjab At these anniversary meetings 
appeals were made by various speakers for 
funds for D A Y College and school, and 
the response was remarkably spontaneous and 
generous Large sums of money were collect- 
ed on the spot and handsome donations were 
promised, while the ladies took off their 
ornaments and added them to the heap of 
com and currency notes 
The Wachhowh section of the Arya Samaj held 
its anniversary inside the walled city and the 
proceedings were led by Lala Munshi Ram 
There was no educational institution con- 
trolled by that party at that time The 
Gurnknl, Kangri, near Hardwar, was founded 
by Lala Munshi Rama some years later and 
became a famous academy id course of 
time The Suddhi movement was an off- 
shoot of this section of the Arya Samaj, 
and tho moving spirit was Dr Jai Cband, 
whose enthusiasm in reclaiming Hindus 
who had embraced some other religion was 
unbounded Both sections had their organs 
in the Press and vaiious subjects, not always 
of any immediate interest, were debated, 
sometimes with considerable heat At one 
tune there was a prolonged discussion about 
tbe doctrine of Niyoga as mentioned in the 
Institutes of Mann It was not only discuss- 
ed m the organs of the Arya Samaj bat was 
the subject of constant and excited oral 
discussion in which even the students took 
part Now, the doctrine of Niyoga was intro- 
duced at a time when the population was 
sparse and progeny and sons were considered 
essential. Society in India has now reached 
a stag© at which no one can dream of the 
practical application of Jmyoga any more 
than the imposition of the penalties laid 
down by 31 ana for various offences. The 
social organism has outgrown many of tbe 
ancient conditions and the revival of the 
Yedic religion doe* not impose any obliga- 
tion for the reversion to customs which can 
not be defended on ethical and moral grounds. 
Th© entire controversy was hypothetical aud" 
purely academic, but it was carried on with 
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great zeal for several months The love of 
argument was a marked feature in the Arya 
Samaj among the old and the yonDg, while 
the study of Sanscrit was still neglected 
The boarders of the D A.-V College were 
taught the Satidhya and Qayatn mantras, 
and later on Sanscrit was taught at the 
Guruknl The D A-V College and School 
have now grown into splendid institutions, 
with imposing buildings and extensive 
boarding houses, while the Guruhul has 
attained world-wide celebrity The Arya 
Samaj in the Panjsb has good reason to be 
proud of its achievement 

Lala Has* Raj 

The organised efforts and the spirit of 
sacrifice to which the Dayananda Anglo 
Vedic College owed its existence were typifi- 
ed in Lala Hans Raj the Honorary Principal 
of the College from its foundation, and who 
remained at the head of this institution for 
over a quarter of a century. It was a 
deliberate but most unostentatious self- 
sacrifice. Lala Hans Raj never accepted any 
remuneration for his services He maintain- 
ed himself on a small allowance given to 
bun by bis elder brother- Lala Mulk Raj 
Bballa As I was associated with the College 
for a few months I had many opportunities 
of judging for myself how quietly and effi- 
ciently the Honorary Principal administered 
the affairs of the institution Lala Hans 

Raj is a deeply religious man and took 


part m the weekly service of the Arya 
Samaj There have been zealous and 

earnest men m both sections of the Arya 
Samaj in the Punjab, and not the least 
remarkable among them is the first Principal 
of the D A-V College When Swami 
Vivekananda was my guest at Lahore, Lala 
Hans Raj used to come and see him, and 
they had long heart to heart conversations 
Lala Hans Raj invited the Swami to dinner 
and they spent several hours together Only 
a few months ago Lala Hans Raj was telling 
me at Lahore that Swami Vivekananda Used 
to speak to him without any reserve and 
there was hardly any question that they did 
not discuss Lala Hans Raj retired from 
the College several years ago and lives very 
modestly, associating with religious men ( 
1 have often wondered what influence the 
shining example of his devotion and 
sacrifice has exercised upon the young men 
who have been passing through the Punjab 
Colleges during the last forty years Many 
of the young students of those days have suc- 
ceeded in life Some are lawyers, others 
judges medical men, and so on How many 
of them appreciate the greatness of Lala 
Hans Raj, or realise that there are few exam- 
ples like him in the Punjab ? He is now 
called Mahatma Hans Raj, but the lesson of 
his noble life should be a living example in 
the Panjab Every year that I revisit the 
Punjab I spend some time with Mahatma 
Han* Raj and we talk of the old times and 
the presages of the future 


“THE HISTORY OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ' 

BiV J NAIK 


kTHB History of the Prarthana Samaj is a 
a book in Marathi written by Mr D G \ aidya, 
the editor Subodh Patnka which is the 
organ of the Dombai Prarthana Samaj The book 
wa3 written tn connection with the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration of that religious hody on the 
completion of i*s sixtieth year in A.pnl last. The 
r°° w ,! 3 ? large comprehensive volume containing 
1111 about 700 pages It is divided into two 
parts. The first part, of about 320 pages sketches 
us m full and accurate detail the historv of 
tno institution from its early beginning m ISO? 
as also cl the various social philanthropic and 


educational activities conducted by that bodv The 
second part (pp 372) is devoted to the study of 
the lives of some of its most prominent founder- 
workers. This part contains short but pto 
character sketches of eighteen members of the 
1 rarthana Samaj of whom the names of men 
like ri M rATmanand. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
Lalshankar Umiva Shankar Dam oda r Das Sahhad* 
wala. Hanade, Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar are 
or ought to be known all o\er the country m 
virtue of their social religious political or philan- 
thropic work as also on account of t u e eminence 
of some of them in point of scholarship and 
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l e-arums Others like llodak Bbagwat Kelkar 
Nowrange Madgaonkar and Dr Atraaram Paadu 
rang were local celebrit es -whose life was 
characterised ty purity and piety and who were 
known to all here for their iea\ and devotion to 
the new faith they had embraced Some of these 
were rapid!} growing to b« forgotten worthies 
and Hr \a dva deserves the smeerest thaaks of 
the members o{ the Prarthana, Sama) as well as of 
all students of the social and religious history of 
Western India during the last sixty years, for 
rescuing the names of these worthies from 
oblmon and restoring to them their proper place 
in the pantheon of the new church.. Much 
material that would have remained buried to 
newspaper flea and stray leaflets and broch ires, 
has been utilised in this volume to throw a flood 
of light on the social movement of this Presi 
dency from the times th3t date fartherbacb than 
the establishment of the Prarthana Sima} in 
Bombay , The second part illustrates in vivid 
touches what is told us in simple narrative in the 
first. 

The Prarthana Saraaj as we discover from 
this history written by one of its most earnest 
enthusiastic sincere and devoted workers and 
members during the last twenty five years origi 
Bated m the combined effort of the first batch 
of educa'ed men m the city to save themselves 
and their society from the onroshing tide of 
religious indifference, atheism and irresponsible 
living The old could have no longer any hold 
on the mind of these men The new mould m 
which their character could be ca t had not yet 
been formed They had realised how Hindu 
Society of their time— in the forties and fifties 
of the last century —was in the grip of supersti 
tion and convention that were eating into its 
vitals Oo the one hand there was the Christian 
Missionary eas-er to make converts out of these 
centres of indifference On the other hand the 
orthodox party would not listen to reason and 
mend its own house. What were these young 
educated men to do under the circumstances ? 
They had felt the degrading mtlaence of super- 
stition around them they bad realised how- 
baneful the institut on of caste had proved with 
its numerous ramifications and its fessiparous 
influences They had studied the ancient writings 
for themselves and they were convinced that 
many of the customs and traditions that prevailed 
in their day— such as idol worship, and caste- 
distinctious and priestcraft with its attendant 
and degrading practices— had no sanction m those 
writings. Convex* on to Chnst amty d d not 
appeal to them Hinduism in its existing form 
was equally intolerable. A purified form of 
religion with its natural sequence and the reform 
of our social practice* became the necessity of 
theic lives. Thus came into existence a secret 
society— known as the Parama Tlansa Sabha 
the members of which disowned idol worship 
abjured the narrowing sanctions of ca»te, swore 
to regard one another with the feeling of real 
brotherhood and resolved when the society bad 
gathered sufficient strength of numbers and had 
clarified its principles by common d scussion 
prayer and se f discipline to make its iom 
l ublic and to work for the emancipation of their 
-country from the thraldom of old worlf ideas. 
As we gather from the pages of Mr Yaidyas 


book where for the first time, the account of 
that fody is given in a connected and clear form 
the object of that Sabha was not merely religious 
nor had it confined its membership to Hindus 
alone During its life of a decade and more it 
had enrolled a membership of one thousand 
followers and had its branches in several parts 
of the Presidency Its aim was social and 

national By the abolition of the spurious dis- 
tinctions of caste creed and custom it aimed to 
unite all m & mmon worship of One God and 
under Him to behave towards one another as 
brother Such was briefly the Parama Ilansa 
Sabha the premature disclosure of whose activities 
by an enemy m the camp and its grossest mis 
representation m the public press brought about 
its disruption and end That the society was 
started as a secret body was the cause of its 
dissolution Many of its members relapsed into 
orthodoxy others became converts to Christianity 
but there were a few who constituted the salt of 
the Society It was out of these that ‘he move- 
ment now known as the Prarthana Samajof Western 
India came into existence 

That body has no doubt drawn its 
inspiration from the sister church in Bengal 
But the pages of its history before us make it 
dear how the impulse to possess a renovating 
faith came from within and was racy of the soil 
itself The first hundred pages of the volume 
before us make a very instructive reading in that 
respect Tbev serve to clear up many doubts 
and enable u» to know and weigh aright the many 
factors that precipitated the movement so as to 
make it a pioneer movement on this side of India 
of the numerous reforming educational and social 
activities such as the Night Schools, the day 
schools the Pandharpur and other orphanages 
the prayers and public meetings, the Sangat 
Sabhas— meetings for the discussion and exchao„e 
of relegiocs views the Mabila Ssmaj the free 
library and reading room movement numerous 
other centres of social uplift, moral improvement 
and national unification which are now so common 
in our country These were conspiciou3 by their 
absence at the time the Sanaa] came into existence 
Under its fostering care many of them saw then 
first light ani have grown to vigorous proportions. 
And almost all of them have non been adopted 
or emulated by other social workers and Leagues 
throughout the Presidency That portion ot the 
book which outlines these activities is also an 
exceedingly interest ng section One can imagine 
the labour the study and patient thought it must 
have cost the writer to bring the scattered 
material into one focus and evolve oat of it a 
systematic history of the entire movement such as 
we have before us in this book. One would have 
liked the anthor to devote a few pages, at the con 
elusion of the book to the consideration of the 
place of the Prarthana Samaj in the national life 
of the country as a whole. The author has done 
enough, in the discussion of Us tenets and principles 
to refute the charge of its foreign ongin and 
inspiration. But it has been the negative aspect 
of the work The positive side of it, namely its 
proper place m and contribution to the reconstmc- 
tioa of Ind a, has no been so n ell and so methodi- 
cally developed We wish the author had done 
so. The biographical section ot the volume 
throws considerable light on this aspect of the 
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l have been Great Britain it certainly -was the With rare honestv and courage to save the 
British Reuters news agency that convinced world from a great -ft ar he therefore calls upon 
ns Russia was an immoral nation not to be America to renounce the Philippines Japan to 

dealt with A few months later the British had renounce expansion Great Britain to renounce 

resumed relations with Russia. W e continued to India Russia to renounce her destructive designs 

stand by principle China to renounce anti foreigmsm Thus through 

Sir Close urges the United States to keep mutual sacrifice can wo-Id peace be made secure 
calm and follow an independent intelligent policy The New Era demands that 
with the Pacific nations He centers his atten 1 Western control .of Asia for profit pollu- 
tions for a while on China Japan and Russia, cal or commercial is discredited aDd in co'apse 


It is impossible to head off the revolt America 


The general and conscious demand of Asian 


has the power to guide it to the benefit of all peoples for control of their own destiny nulifies 
the pacific nations As Great Britain s star is the white man s responsibility for their welfare 


fading let the United States take a statesmanlike 
lead 


3 Legitimate 'western interests and properties 
and lives of individuals stand a fair chance of 


Asia is makmg the Pacific our front door protection under the native sovereignties m 
Omens multiply that the age of the Pacific is prospect 

upon us Economically this is proved by the rise 4. The Asian nations have lost their fear of 

of Shanghai to the third port m tonnage in the the white man and are carrying forward their 
world Politically amazing evidences confront program resolutely 

u 3 China has taken the lead m the Revolt of 5 The Western Powers with the sole exception 
As a away from Turkey which means that the of America frankly lack the ability to resist Asia s 
Un ted States of America is left as the vanguard revolt 

ration of the white race and western civilization C America is the only power that may make 

The two potentially greatest powers m the world resistance of the white race to the ending of its 
the United States and China confront one another world domination possible 

as leaders and spokesmen of their respective 7 Attempts to check the haste of the Asian 

s ™ . . .. „ movements by military demonstrations work the 

Mr Close urges America to sympathise with opposite results 
the nationalistic aspirations of awakened Asia. 8 Asia s movement thus far is entirely direct 

"American idealism continues to be a factor m ed against the Westerner on Asian shores There 
the editorial sympathy of the overwhelming i S not the bud thus far of an offensive against 
majority of American newspapers with Asiatic the white man in his own countries 
nationalist aims It expresses itself m a Porter Mr Close in his admirable book discusses 
resolution call ng on the Pres dent to negotiate new also the the cultural revolt of Asia Mr Gandhi 
tie ties with China on a basi3 of reciprocity and who was interviewed by Mr Close assures him 

equality and declaring severance from the that Westernism is a more dreaded tyrant than 
concert of powers policy It exists in the, purest Westerners If Mr Gandhi turns to the past, 
form m the utterances of Senator Borah Mr -writes Mr Close it is with a new spirit which is 

Close reminds Ins countrymen in a brilliant a distinctly western contribution to Hinduism, 
chapter that since the days of Columbus Asia The conviction that I shall always live and that 

always dominated American destinies and that I can better my condition sums his personal 
Americans should recognise the fact that the philosophy The next life he elaborates cannot 
far East is their Wear fast And located progress beyond the goal we set for this I preach 
-geographically as she is looking both ways to salvation through service worship throu'-li action 
Europe as well as to Asia— she has the power to Interpreted thus, Hindu civilization is the greatest 
direct the present h gh tension m Asia to peaceful influence in the world for the improvement of the 
channels Her first gest ire in that direction life cycle. I cannot have it destroyed 
should be the granting of Philippine independence Behind this philosophy of life new social exnen 
and then cooperate with Japan and China to mentations are going on Aounc China IS 
steady the progiessive march of the rest of Asia following the philosophy 0 f the enigmatic 
to her own interest school which holds that only that P which 

With expansionism abandoned intensive is demonstrated to be beneficial can be accepted 
industrialism is taken up as the method of caring as a guide We are mow modSn thwyoo 
for Jaya-as large population and improving the Westerners sail a Chinese student m Shanghai 
s andard of hying Butths requires three to Air Close \\ e are free from all ^uneSon 
things in addition to the working populat on a while you still have your relmious mindedness 
source of raw materials a market for finished your worship of wealth and iSurracI meitidiccl 
products and capital Asiatic Ru«s a and China The Filipinos are afraid of the ^ruUdess eSnt 
ran supply raw materials and China, Malayasia and pit tearing civilization ’ of America which is 
India the chief markets America, alone shadowing their lives and greatly contnbutmu to 

is able to supply the capital the strength of the independence camra^r? among 
necessary for she is the worlds banker the educated classes ^ Siam “naSn?t K H.irh{h«m 
' “ 3 E™ 0 * the Pacific, America greatly drafts all young men into momste^cs for at least 

& Jat ' a T. t> l at staDda u b° n ,ts °wm three months experience as pnests dimniTwhmh 

tS^JEu* l? n ~“ e f ri ,. as God men opportunity not they are taught non resistaceuid told tfi/ tlkmL 
to make one of tl e Asiatic nations its economic of life 13 an unforgivable cm Ti.iS .i 6 TT, 1 ; 
vassal or even special tnend but to demonstrate are compelled to turn from 
the i raotical ex pres ion which Amcncaa enl gh to tf o amy for ciaMeen rCCt ^ 

tened Imperialism ,s prepared to take toward Whether Asia w.lf'eier p^S^eSr 0 who 
^ will add to the magnetism Khatma OMdh. 
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matter Bat the light comes in scattered rays. It 
13 not so systematically handled as e should 
have liked it to be in a separate chapter at the 
conclusion of the book In outsider often asks 
him«elf the question how a movement so rational 
so true to the best ideals of our ancient culture so 
open to new light from every quarter so much 
imbued with the true sprit of progress so entirely 
free from bigotry and fanaticism 'o liberal and with 
so much in it to appeal to the mind and heart, 
to the conscience ana character of all educated men 
m trp Presidency should not thrive in the soil 
of Maliarastra to the extent to which the Bramho 
Samaj has thriven in Bengal or the Aiya Samaj 
in the Punjab Is it the rocky and barren quality 
of the soil itself ? Is it the prevailing indifference 
in the Indian educated community to deeper 
matters ? Is it the obsessing influence of an ex 
elusive and undue devotion to politics that has 
thrust aside questions of religious and social reform i 
If we examine narrowly the lives of the majority 
of educated Indians around us we do not find them 
practicing any of those things that orthodoxy 
Holds dear They do not worship idols They do 
not obey stnctly the sanctions of caste they are 
soual reformers for all practical purposes and yet 
the Prarthana Samaj and suth other movements 
that make these matters subject of a solemn 
pledge do not grow in membership Wherefore 
this ’ What does it point to 9 whither will it lead 
us i~ Not the movement or the church but the 
people and the country Such questions cannot 
help suggestmg themselves to any thoughtful 
readerot this volume One wishesthe author himself 
had attempted an answer to the question But he 
has not done so That does not mean that it is 
not clear to his mind. But he has not raised the 
issue difimtely and tried to grapple with, it 


The preface to tho book written by the Presi- 
dent of the Samaj Mr Vasndeo Gopal Bhandarsar 
is an illuminating piece in itself and places the- 
whole movement in its proper perspective 

On the whole tho work is indeed well done 
It is written in a clear and lucid style is entirely 
free from any wrong *bias one way on the other 
The author has endeavoured to be fair and just to all 
and yet the book is a plain spoken document Be- 
las eminently succeeded m tracing the history 
of the institution from its early beginning to the- 
present day The record of the work done is- 
highly creditable to the institution and its founders. 
And the historian is worthy of the task It has 
been a labour of love to him completed within 
three months It is one more indication if eey 
were needed of his zeal and devotion to the- 
church of which he is an earnest minded member 
Mr Yaidya has been the editor of the Subodha 
Pa*nka on its Marathi side now for the last Jo 
years During that time he has brought out 
several volumes to elucidate and popularise the 
doctrine and tenets of the church and to exp'ain 
them to outsiders Such are his compilations of 
the sermons of Justice Ranade and Dr Bhandarkar 
The volume before us m a sense puts a finishing 
touch on the ta«k, begun in his editing of those 
two early volumes With these three books before 
him no outsider need be at a loss to know what 
the Prartbana Samaj stands for and what wort tt 
has accomplished under such leading lights as 
Ranade Modak Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar 
We commend the volume to the readers of the 
Modern Review An English version of the «amfl is 
$uch a desideratum It deserves a place on the 
shelf of every serious minded student of social 
and religious history during the last sixty years 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA 


M'llVT is the gripping title of a timely and excell 
rnt book written by Upton Close (Joseph 
Washington Hall) in which the author gives 
a penetratm» interpretation of A«ias political flux 
that ma> mean tho end of the White Man s World 
Dominance 

Sir Close has been a student of Asiatic Politics 
for a nuujt*er of years I or a time he acted as 
( li ef of iorwga Affairs on the staff of General 
Wu Pci fu lie acted as a counsellor to Chinese 
students when the\ engineered the remarkable 
"Kindest Revolution ^ of 1J1J He saw the dynamic 
fortes at work in China and in his recent tour 
throu„h all the Asiatic countries he found the same 
forces arc at work in Japan Korea, tho Ibtlippines 
tttndi Jndo-thina, biain Java tho 31 »]jl States 
InU Vtomsian Persia, Turkey and igypt. And 
tie result is tins volcanic, book written in a 
K M I ? 1 fbmk remarks 

Uwir Oantttt one of the editors of tho inlliant 
««k>i 77« Aotwu who hid too 

to the Oiis&t hin self he is essentially correct. ’ 


He accepts the liberation of Asia from Western, 
domination as a foregone conclusion and is very 
searching and sincere in seeking amicable solutions. 
He warns the western nations and America and 
shows the futility of maintaining their supremacy 
over the Orient by force of arms Not only are 
the nations of the East wide awake to their 
strength but Mr Close finds them co-operating 
with each other to bring about tho eventual political 
economic and cultural liberty of Asia Wo note 
the Chinese Minister to America takes Jus vaca- 
tion in Turkey Nationalist China makes treaty 
with Afganiatan Japan establishes an embassy 
in Turkey and opens permanent industrial ex- 
hibition at Constantinople Gandhi plans a lecture 
tour m Chin i Tagore is eager to break the c iltural 
isolation c! India and travels extensively in tho 
Orient tho Indian National C n gross passes 
resolutions in sj rapathy with the Nationalist party 
0! China in its triumphant march to Pektn and 
again Japan lavishly entertan9 butneso princes, 
ana shows in all her pub ic schools the Indian- 
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Asia 6 ” am ° fth ® Buddh3 stor> The L S bt of Indians under Swaraj (Home Rjle) A Moslem 


Asia 

Russia ostracised by Eirope and America. now 
turns her eyes to Asia Mr Close find3 that the 
pro- Asiatic policy of Russ a is not due so much 
to vindictiveness The reasons go deeper First 
of all Russia s alignment with the Asiatic peoples 
has been made ea»y by her cultural background 
A feeling strong in the Slav world was expressed 
by the Croatian present leader M Riditch before 
the Zagret at Belgrade Referring to the rise of 
t hina he said that while Great Britain and the 
United States formed a mantime system supported 
by Earojpe Russia with China formed a continental 
unit which would be the center of the world and 
might be joined by India. We belong to the 
West by history and edit ire he concluded but to 
the East by sentiment. Secondly a keen sense 
of Machiavelliaa practicality forced Russia to 
drift toward Asia. Russia discovered maintains 
the author that England s last great Imperial 
Scheme was directed against her She was to 
be encircled bv Britain Greece was encouraged 
to attack Turkey throughout the Near East 
British mflaence again became dominant and 
Persia was made a protectorate she sponsored 
]nva.ioos from the Black Sea under wnuuel 
Denckw and Udenitch from the Pacific under 
Kolcback Semenoff and Logren from Turkstan 
under various petty adventurers and also from the 
North with fitful support from iranee Italj and 


fanatic recently murdered a Hindu saint and 
patriot m Delhi The British said See' But 
hundreds of contrite Moslems marched in his 
funeral procession That was different' 

“The Crucial Test of Great Britain s ability to 
meet the new Asia mu=.t come in India lust as 
Americas must come in the Philippines’ The 
nse of western educated intelligentsia in A la the 
rumoua effects of economic boycott on commercial 
nations the nuropeau disorders of the World 
war and Russia s determined plan to encourage 
Asiatic self assertion can the British statesmanship 
save the empire from these disintegrating forces? 
God always provides a way for the British 
Empire, said a whimsical member of the Secre 
tanat in Delhi to Mr Close When we have 
to leave here (Ind a> we still have Africa left 
H it Africa will eventually follow Asia into revolt. 
What then? There is onlv way out if Great 
untain can make its vassals into nations grappl- 
ing them to it with steel hoop3 of friendship m 
place of the iron bonds of militarism if it can 
quieten its executives and inspire its laborers it 
wiU have assured unto itself the same glorious 
place ,n the mm* era ol entahteneil impHSS 
dom natio DJ ° rei * 16 ^ now c ^ 0sm S a S® ol political 
, ? hl3 , mean * giving up India, and control of all 
lands from Egypt and Gibralter to the Strait 

Bn !i? C tleet 3Qd th'^r'S ? nd the su P remac y of 


of Europe for political and 13 to survive she must 'traSsfo?S“‘her Vast S 

Sfssn.g s, hs u, sste ,, s?r *■ •?» 

States and the Bnti.h Dommton. or Indians open t,de of SSL litS *SS°SS 
lv regarded bj their rulers as an inferior race or the banner of hite Supremacy 

IiUpmos told that they are not oat of their age of SO il Should America hel^EugLi retlin he^ % 

tutelage Ardently firing Woodrow Wilsons prestige 10 the Orent> if 

banner of self determinat on Russia insp red the should take the lead said a RrKf k 5 0u) . d 
young inlelli^ents a m Titkey 1 ersia. Afgamstan bhaaghai to an American ioarnaW ltl5 Ti, reslden ^ m * 
thou end India to min their tcople, mto , JS to old Chto” £d> h“"Ah Sw‘? ,ter 
nations She renounced her special n.bts m strong nohra -U tnunm i« relieved in a 

China and P.r.ia and thereto the Sonet state, fete |, m u ?S^S,S,lSte"if a 
men showed the n selves an aae in advance of the outsiders™ poVV Vilw'^t * l W? L r0ra 
their European Rivals, On May HI the firet eeual sentimental He was persuaded that 
and tec procal treaty between China and a white save Iran e. lie once wan »w. at 119 pusht to 
power Hilo a, was signed. Thus the Soviet has he ought to fi ht° th= Turk m °tw P 'T i ’ aa<led that 
proceeded seadily with its program to inspire and take charge of Armenia 1V.S n ie ought to 
ass st half the members of the human race to the Great Britain ^gratem 1hin, de . Qta Y Protecting 
mastery of their own destiny Approve it or not. ... 


ngESS p gr5S 

ralmhtened mternpon^T’ P^brnthro^y chrapVn^he^te * pre,PgT, n h3 
smee I ranee helped to make Amenca a Nation mg Asia. He ought to nra7e,t li, n awaken 

Britain should not be expected to do ?t S 1 ai Great 
It is costing her too much 10 fl0 11 ^ longer 

at this moment if the P fitted £3* °* C&K 
vmang Amenca that the nSk? 1 ®* 1 * 4 'a ctn 
nuuatning to think, viewed Sir t raaas louag matter oi pnnctpl& For Uhchfql 3 at iA„ 

husband of Lhasa Expedition fame, that after ail for principle. as the above . 13 a stick 1.! 
the sacnGces we have made our whole position in author shows. John Ball a]3?,? uota!l °n from 7- 
4sia should now be in jeopardy " And India Bat while the British £V S a “an of pn?-,!?® 
bk2es into Nationalism in spite of the so-called opportunism and are not af d Priaci|) ' 8 and 


» helped to 

In Russia, therefore Great Bntam finds _ 
natural enemy to the fruition of her ambitious 
imperialism of 191" 19 M Russia s challenge to 
Britain stiffened the nationalistic demands m 
Egypt Afgamstan concluded a treatv of mutual 
neutrality and amity with Russia (19 N) “It is 
maddening to think, viewed Sir I raacis Young 


Amenca remains ehwura 

As an example. Mr Close^LJ? her &J}$* 


Pouts out p r 

jcnrf 
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Says Captaia Noel I had four cameras 
to insure me aga nst the ever present possibility 
0 f haviDg my work brought to an end if one or 
more of them should fall and break With them 
■went tnpods suppl es of film and plates and 
developing tanks a developing tent and other para 
pbemaha All th s equipment was packed m 
specially made steel cases 

During the farst half of the journey from 
Darjpel ng the appicaches of Everest mules earned 
the photographic baggage Alter that we employed 
the yak 



them to share what we ourselves felt then I 
should succeed m my task 

—The Literary Digest 


Man Was Never an Ape 

lour ancestors were neither apes nor human 
beings says Prof Henrv Fairfield Ooborn presi 
dent of the AmencaD Museum of Natural History 
in New York City and one of the world s foremost 
paleontologists in an address before the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago Professor Osborn expressed the belief that 
the forerunners of modern men were dawn man 
who developed independently of the 3pes from 
some prehistoric animal not yet discovered 

According to Doctor Gregory the close sum 
lanty between the bodies and minds of modern 
apes and men is strong evidence that the direct 
ancestor of both was an ape This he recall 0 was 
the original idea of Darwin to which be urges 



Where the Mighty Mountain is feared 
and worshipped 

In the pictures I made it more than ever my 
task to convey as well as I could the fascination 
of those secluded lofty dmoeto beautiful monn 
tains of Tibet and the implacable maiesty of the 
supreme mounta n herself— a maiestv that causes 
the in *sls of the Rocgbuk to worsh p her as a 
sacred living creature and to namo her beautifully 
Goddess of the World Not to add those 1 m 
nrcsstona to the chrometo of events w nld be to 
leave tho t verest story half untold Above all 
it was my desire to convey a “something that 
make the spe tator feel the immensity of this 
strove' ' o' man Bsainst nature-mako him feel 
that climax which wo ourselves readied among 
!• verest ft virgin snow f ehls 1 chting to tho last 
ounro of our strength a»am« l er power ■matching 
be rg hurled back 

an \u k rgetat to impression of pow er bca itv 
vtasdiur wid the ins K oil canoe of man U f 
« uid «j»ve> th j loclinv to others and so enable 


Above So-called Java ape-man of 50 J 000 yean, 
ago Right pre histone Piltdown man who lived) 
in England 

that scientific theory must return In recent years 
the most commonly accepted theory has been 
that men and apes both were descended from a 
common apelike ancestor 

In support of his dawn men Professor Osborn 
puts man s origin not thousands of J ears ag<^ 
but sixteen million 1 Both men and apes first 
appeared then he say s therefore man could not 
have descended from ape ancestry Traces ot 
mans mysterious ancestor he suggests might 
reward a diligent search m Central Asia, whew 
ho believes the dawn men first sprang into 
being 

This dawn man tho fonnder of the Mongolian 
Negro and Caucasian races is dcsciibed by 
I rofe«sor Osborn as ground living alert capable 
of tool making and living in the fairly open 
country of the h gh plateaus and plains of Asia 
The celebrated Neanderthal man a primitive race 
of I urope Professor Oal om believ es to bo a later 
offshoot that eventually died out. leaving no descen 
dants. “P Uiecanthroj us ercctus of Java, usually 
cons acred the eirl eat of our ancestors may bo 
one of the last of theso Neanderthals he adds 
and therefore no d reel lu of ours New geoloM 
cal discoveries have shown much earlier tho 
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P ltdown men of Ergland perhaps (he last of the 
dawn men . 

Prof Osborns belief in dawn men and their 
more mysterious ancestry is supported bj a recent 



discovery that apparently shows men existed at 
least four million yeare ago— loDg before P re i?.,. 9 
estimates of mans antiquity In a Nebraska nni. 
Professor Ostorn discovered more than dO » mssi 
lized bone implements 'f that estimated a S0 
fashioned by the hands of some primitive man 
from the bones of extinct animals 

—Popular Science 


Locomotive Burns Oil 


Liuuid coal a synthetic 
■with the aid of hydrogen gas 


ml fuel obtained 
from the lowest 


grades of coal is used in a remarkable locomotive 
ju t completed in Geimany Prof Lomonosotf 
a Russian eng oeer desgaed the new J20U horse 
power engioe which luns ly a Deoel motor- a 
gasoline engine turned oil burner The photograph 
taken during the trial trip near Beri n shows the 
cunous apparatus at the front with its enormous 
vent that serves as a radiator to cool the motor 
Enough fuel is tatned in the engines anks for a 
1 (JOO-tmle jud As the locomotive is smokeless 
there are no cinders to blow into passengers eyes 
—Popular Science 


Novel Ear Lorgnette 



The back seat of a theatre or and torinm is brought 
wilhia easy hearing distance ot the stage by 
this novel ear lorgnette, a novel sound 
amplher whi~h magnifies voices just 
as opera glasses magnify faces 

—The Popular Science, 



The Classic. World Come to Life 

The moving p ctu e plavs shut us up m the 
dark We stumble into our places at any time 
in the course o* the show and 6turable oil when 
•we have had enough What is lost by these 
assaults on the attention ? One hears it sa d that 
the drama will find its salvation in returning to 
its ancient stronghold nameto m the open. A 
return to the Greeks and the Romans would mean 
a new technique as modern theatrical programs 
would hardly lend themselves to the vast pro- 
scenium of ancient theateis flooded with sunlight. 
Llsewhere in ihe classic world where Greek or 
Roman theaters lemain even iho in paitial ruins 
companies have revived the ancient tragedies and 
comedies byrituse in Sieilj is favored with 





B\ the Sho es of the Ionian Sea 


b .ws.-dSr 4/P 

-' \ ( ~ i*J 

S a£aSih£l£. - ■■'■ 

Ital> also turn 3 to Greek Drama 


Twenty-five Centuries after Aeschylus 

If it be true, as it most certaialy is, that nine 
times out of ten the anc ent tragedies and come- 
dies even if staged with the moat loving care 
assume an inevitably academic rhetorical and 
seho’astic charactei,the Institute of Syracuse knows 
that it has at its disposal the moat extraordinary 
means to eliminate from its spectacle* the air of 
cold erudition and to bring us back to the spirit 
of Ancient Hellas which it is said has survived, 
here to a greater extent than anywhere else in the 
world ” 

Here one arrives as on a pilgrimage Hero 
one can circlo for twenty four fortv eight, or more 
hours among the most celebrated rums of classical 
times Hero one can enjoy again the satno st> 
the same sea, and the same countryside as of 
jore Here are to be found again among the 
customs of the people almost the identical rites 
and beliefs of thousands of years ago Here fin illy 
one can fin l the same theater substantially inU-t. 
in which L*chylus staged his plajs. The location 
could not bo more ideal 

On tho first evening in ->jracuso was staged 
E inpidea s Medea" or, the drama of 'he w oman 
who slays her own children to avenge herself 
upon her unfaithful husband— all sutiects which 
would prove incompatible to tho reason or senti- 
ircnt of an audience which for good or evil is 
Lbmlua-u uijienio »lio I,,,, thj , with 00 t the 
vnicnt there » sonic and who look* » uvin the 
l««oon tho moliitr onj hi” h’ljSV.ul 
’1° e ?K* ,°, no wI ’? f or *?° thousand v» Js ha- 
scco the Mother and the Child on iho nltYr find 
wo do not mention tho chef, d J uvres of tffi 





or eamngs 


4ia 


fraat c 1 amor of Ar stophanes compared lo li ch 
the n ost sp nted talk of the humorous vr lers of 
our Rena ssaac® becomes as the si eeui of board ng 
school e rJs) W Jiy a llj raank nd of to-day 
adm kit sd fferent Only a m nor i a coon., s 
thanks to a cilturat effort, can remaka for »t elf-— 
n some manner and for a short t me a Greek 
soul red sco;enn 0 the notes of i s secret, esseat al 
dentitj th pre-thr stian hu nan ty 

— /« Literary D gest 


After ffteea jears of work th y ha o at fast 
completed oae of the mo t retnarkab e canals tn 
the world— t travels for more than five t Ues 
underground 

The subterranean tunnel is s veat> t o feet 
w da and co t sixty m l on dollars to bn Id It 
connects the coa t via the shaft under the mounta ns 
with Lake of Bar re 

— Pot lar Science 


A Novel Way of Smuggling Opium 



An attempt to smu <de narcot cs b dden 
n a B b e 

—Tie L lerary D gest 


Canal tuns through Five Mile Tunnel 

M hen trench enc neers set out to connect the 
coast port of llarse 1 es w th the nlani c ty of 



Berre, about fifteen m les away by waterway 
hey found a seem ns y nsuperable obstacle in. 
the r nay— a high ntervening ra e of mounta ns. 


Hell Raising Missionaries 

Miss onanes have been ra s ng hell for more 
than a genera on sii 3 one of them <\u te frankly 
and they a e o-day at t e bottom of a good deal 
of tho d stu hances n Ch na, the Phil pp nes Ind a. 



and South Air ca— (he ag tat on a„a nst (he im 
pe a sm 01 overn nen s of race and rel a on 
But t was to be expected that they wou d rebel 
aza nst th dm as they a e for po nts 0 t the Rev 
James U \a-d a Daly tCh ca„o) .les 3 vas a 
revolu on st and twenty years ago G lbert k 
Ches er on wa nod us that there was enou h 
‘isoam te o the soc al teach u s of Jesus to blow 
»l modern boo ety to ra s Ttr- nr ss ono ea tool 
Jesus to Ch na savs Hr dad a Methods! 
ni onary n the L t>j a journal of the rel g on 
of democracy bera n ts po ey and v ev 8 under 
the caption W hat Are the U ss onar es Up To ? 
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"and lie {Chr st) has destroyed the myth of white 
superiority That is one trouble in China In spite 
of the bombast of some recent dispatches from 
newspaper correspondents in Shanghai the day of 
the white man in China is done 

According to h m 

Many of the Universities in China and India 
have had, not old grandmothers with lace bonnets 
but red blooded liberals teaching sociology 
philosophy and rel gton These teachers have 
filled A« a with new ideas 

[f Western scientific civilization had been 
shaken to its foundations by tne new discoveries 
it is no wonder that people whose lives were gov 
erned bv conceptions and customs of the middle 
3-.es should be absolutely turned upside down by 
these modern teaching* 

But of co irse in the end that will prove a 
boomerang lor you cannot teach intelligent 
students to enn lze one relioon without teaching 
them to criticize all rebgons. That is especially 
true to-day when we know so much about anthro- 
pology the development of society and the history 
of reunion All religion has developed evolved 
out of the childhood of the race In their heera 
pings all relig ons have much m common The 
in s» onanes d d not intend it, but when they 
n sed hell with Buddhism they also raised hell 
with Chr sti inity It was their avowed purpose 
to \ reah ur> Buddhism and Mohammedanism They 
tried tolutiress their own orthodoxy while break 
tng up the other mans orthodoxy It can- 
pot bo done 

The missionary has been marvelously succe«s 
ful in spreading doubt. He has raided doubts about 
tnamage customs polygamy and polyandry tn 
China and Tibet. And of course monogamy in 
\racnca comes in for its share of criticism and 
questioning He ha3 raised doubts concerning tho 
righteousness of the fourteen hour day and the 
five-ccnt wage. He ha3 questioned the divine 
right of kings and of parliaments and presidents 
and of capitalists 


Under the leadership of a missionary in 1922 
Dr Yard tells us the National Christian Council 
of China set up a threefold standard for industry 
one day of rest in seven no child labor ade- 
quate safeguard m factories both as regards health 
and safety devices That started the labor move- 
ment. Capitalism was challenged 

Again m October 19°6 the National Christian 
Council a body made up of both missionaries and 
Chinese passed a long resolution dealing with 
international relations One paragraph of which 
read That the present treaties between China 
and foreign Powers should be revised on a basis 
of freedom and equality That the missionaries 
dared to criticize the policies of their own govern 
ment is exceedingly dangerous n . 

Even worse than that as far back, as 1921, 
before there was much of any agitation on the 
matter of unequal treaties some missionaries in 
North China signed a resolution a part of which 
follows 

\\ e therefore express our earnest desire that 
no form of military pressure, especially no foreign 
military force be exerted to protect us or our 
properly and that in the event of our capture 
by lawless persons or our death at their hands no 
money be paid for on- release, no punitive expedi 
turns be sent out and no indemnity be exacted 
The missionary cannot of course, claim tne 
credit for all the new and dangerous thoughts 
that have been brought into the heathen world. 
Businessmen industrialists philosophers teachers, 
have all plaved their part. In China. John Dewey 
and Bertrand Russell and the writings of Ibsen 
Tolstoy Darwin and a hundred others. Novels 
science history philosophy religion 

The East is awake ' Superstition is dying 
Ignorance is passing away Science is destroying 
poverty The White Peril' is leas dreadful Don t 
you wish you were a missionary t ' 


— The Literary Digest 


TESTIMONIES OF COMPETENT ENGLISHMEN AS TO THE 
IF1TNESS OF INDIA FOIt SELF-liULE 

B\ THE REV DR J T SUNDERLAND 


Ut » rather humiliating to have to print 
ccrurcates like those contained m tho following 
arti ic. Uut as there i* a* present much anti 
Indian tropa^mda by Englishmen and others, 
the testimonies ol persona who were not encaged 
ir» any jrciwganda at the ti mo when they expres ed 
views may tie considered valuable by 
unbiassed pccilc. Editor J/ Jl] 

I T is the claim cf tho British Government 
that the people of India a to not capablo 
of niling tLcrmclves Hat is do not 
pcsMts tbo intellectual and moral qualities 


necessary for carrying on tho government 
of their own country, and therefore, require 
to be ruled by Great Britain 

In answer to this claim, tho following 
testimonials are offered from eminent 
r nglishmen possessing largo koowlcdgo of 
India, most of them officials long connected 
with tho Indian government More than 
four times as many other testimonies ol liko 
import, and httlo if any less weighty gather- 
ed wilhm the last ten years, h 0 before mo 
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authors of the Vedas of the Mahabharata and the 
Eamayana of the architects of the Tai Mahal 
and of such soldiers and statesmen as Baber 
Hyder All and Ruojeet Singh , , , , 

And yet, nine tenths of -what has been 
•written by the British about India is so expftased 
that we are made to believe the shameful falsehood 
that stable and civilized government in Hindustan 
began only with the rule of the British ’ * 


Are Indians Racially Intfrior? 

The Metropolitan (Church of England) 
Bishop of Calcutta m a sermon preached 
early in 19M is reported (m the Indian 
Messenger of April 17 that year) as saying 
'There are persons who conceive that to the 
white belongs in virtue of inherent superiority 
the inalienable right to rule over races of darker 
color than themselves But facts are against them 
Indians have achieved the highest distinction m 
the varied spheres of human ac'ivity and by 
tbeir sue es have refuted the charge of racial 
inferiority Certain of those qualities which we 
(British) are apt to think rank highly may be less in 
evidence araoD,, them than among oirsehes but 
that is merelv to say that they are different from 
oil elve b it difference may e\tst alongside of 
pei feet e i rality t 

lo Inmans we Classed among Inferior 
or among SoPLnior Peoples ? 

Mr J \ Spender loDg Editor of the 
If '’stnnnstn Qa~ette says in his recent 
book The Changing East p 23 (1927) 

There is no Eastern count-y which has so 
many talented men in so many walks of life as 
India, lien like Tagore whose writings are read 
all through Furope and America Sir J C Bose 
whose researches in plant physiology aie famous 
the world over and whose zeal and originality as 
a teacher make an indescribable impression on 
those ^ho see him at work with bis students 
Major B D Basil the Vostornn of India Bh^n 
Hopal Mukerp the author of My Brothers Fice 
—to name only a few out of scores— would be 
highly diitiDj.uis ed in any European country 
and most of them have followers and students 
aroun 1 them who would do credit to any \\ estern 
seat of learning All of these should be respected 
and appreciated bj us Englishmen and Europeans 
as working on a plane of absoluto equality with 
owtselvcs 


f In tl w connection it may be of interest to 
some to kn<w that in bis Erryclmal pulhshed 
X "1*. Ills Holiness the Pope dec arcs 

that the belief tlat the dark skinned races arc 
Is .» p Ui ,ho wh,te 13 a m ^*ake. He afflrros 
!S. ns MPcneoce proves that the«e alleged 
ln " r ‘" 1 “ l <» 


la 1911 Mr Spender weat to India to 
attend the Great Delhi Durbar On bis 
return, he published in his paper (January 
29, 1912) the following interesting statement 
of the high impression he had received from 
the Indian people 

India may impress one as poor or squalid as 
mediaeval but never for a moment can it strike 
lnni as a crude a barbarous country Evidences 
meet him everywhere of art originality and 
refinement He will see more beautiful faces in a 
moraiDgs walk in an Indian lazaar tl an in any 
Euroiiean city and lie will be charmed by the 
grace and courtesy of the common folk It may 
surprise Englishmen to hear it but many Indians 
seriously express the opinion that the Indian is 
mental y the superior of the white man 


Have Indians Intellectuat and Liter ary 
Ability ? 

At the St Andrews dinner m Calcutta 
in December 1901 the English Vice 
chancellor of the Calcutta University spoke 
as follows of the Indian people, their in 
tellectual ability and their great literature 

Masterpieces of thought and language were 
produced in this country at a time when pur 
ancestors a3 Englishmen were little better than 
savages and though the age of masterpieces 
may have gone by none of U3 who come into 
contact with educated natives of India to-dav can 
doubt that their intellectual power is worthy of 
their ancestry * 

Has India Great Men ? 

General Smut's, Premier of South Africa, 
in au address delivered m Johannesburg 
August 26 1919 called attention to the fact 
that the civilization of India instead of being 
low as some suppise is high He said 

I do not look down on Indians I look up to 
them Two with whom I have come into particular 
Iv close contact of late Lord Si aha and the 
Maharaja of Bikanir I regard as among the at lest 
men I have ever know n There have been Indians 
who have been among the greatest men in the 
history of the world There have been Indians 
who have been among the greatest eaders of the 
human race whose shoes I am unworthy to untie 
Nor is there any one else here to-m„bt w orthy to 
do th t. 

On urging that commissions in the army 
high Y3 well as low, should be granted to 
Indians exactly as to Englishmen, he was 
asked if he would like to serve under an 
Indian lie replied at ouce Why not 9 
I would be glad to serve under an able 
Indian 


* Indian Altss ingcr December 27 1001 
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An. boms Tkothfu. 

OjI'MmI SlesnM, v\ Fl’agU'.twaMv , sK<j 
lived lone; in India and mixed intimately 
■with all clav.es and who was extraordinarily 
well qualified to judge, said, 

“I have had before me hundreds of rases in 
which a mao’s property, liberty or life has depend- 
ed upon his telling a lte and he has ielused to 
tell it’ ' 

Abe Indians Honest ? 

Says Alfred Webb President of the 
Tenth Indian National Congress 

"In Madras 10 1891 I converged with a sewing 
machine ag^nt, who had travelled and done business 
over the globe Mis principal trade now was with 
Indian tailors and teamsters selling machines to be 
paid (or bv monthly instalments I asked the 
promrtion of bid debts in such business He 
said he had fo ind them as high as ten per cent 
in England How high in India ' J Bat one per 
yen' ’ and «u"h chiefly with Europeans 
Practically we have no debts with Indian Datives 
If it comes that they cannot pay instalments they 
will rave back the machines 

In open cr-jwde 1 hazaars or market places on 
rail wav platforms in India are money (Dangers 
They sit at tables upon which are heaps of coins 
of various denominations Could monev be thus 
exposed at similar gatherings in Europe ' t 

Are Indian* Moral "* 

At a meeting of the East India Asso- 
ciation held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel London in December, 1001 Sir Lepel 
Griffin, the President, is reported as paying 
the following tribute to Indian morality 

'The Hindu creed is monotheistic and of very 
h eh ethical value and when I took hack on rav 
life in India and the thousands of good friends I 
have left there among all classes of the native 
community, when I remember those honorable 
industrious orderly law abiding sober manly 
men I look over England and wonder whether 
there is anything in Christianity which can give a 
higher ethical creed than that which is now pro- 
fessed by the large majority of the people of 
India. I do not see it in London society I lo not 
see it in the slums of the Ei«t End f do not see 
it on the London Stock Exchange I think 
that the morality of India will compare very 
favorably with the morality of any country in 
Western Europe” 

Abg Indians Trustworthy? 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, long a dis- 
tinguished British official m India, pays 
the following striking tribute to the 

* Dutt’s Civilization id Ancient India ” Vol 11 
p 159 

t ’ The People o! India,” p 51 

54 — 6 


trustworthiness of the many Iodiaas filling 
responsible positions under his charge In a 
speech made when he was retiring from the 
office of finance Member of tho Indian 
Government, in 1913, ho is reported as 
saying 

“I wish to pry a tribute to the Indians whom 
I know best. The Indian officials high and lo*. 
of my department, through the years of my connec- 
tion with them, have proved themselves to be 
unsparing ot service and absolutely trustworthy 
When need arose they have done ungrudgingly 
a double or triple amount of work. When their 
advice was sought they have given it to me fully 
and frankly As for their trustworthiness, let me 
give an instance Three years a„o when it fell 
to my lot to impose new taxes it was imperative 
that their nature should remain secret until they 
were officially announced Everybody in the 
depittraent had to he entrusted with this secret 
Any one of these, from high officials to low paid 
compositors of the Government Press would havo 
become a millionaire by using that secret improper- 
ly But even under such tremendous temptation 
not one betrayed his trust So well was the 
secret kept that a ship laden with silver in Bombay 
delayed unnecessarily its unloading for three days 
and was consequently caught by the new tax 


Have Indians Refinement, Spiritoil 
Ivucht and Brain Powwt ? 

Sir Michael Sadler Vice Chancellor of 
the Leeds University England, and President 
of the Calcutta (India) University Commission, 
m a Lecture delivered in Leeds, in 1919, 
is reported as saymg 

One cannot walk through the streets of any 
center of population in India without meeting face 
after face which is eloquent of thought, of fine 
feeling and of insight into the profounder things 
of life In a very true sense the people of India 
are nearer to the spiritual heart of things than we 
in England are An for brain power there is that 
in India which is comparable with the best in our 
own country ’ 


Ajil Indians Competent Educators ? 

After his return from three months of 
study of education and educational institu- 
tions in India Mr Sidney Webb delivered 
an address before the Students' Union of 
the London School of Economics on “Wbat 
are we to do about India ?” j n ,u. 
address (as reported in the London wpottv 
India, of December 6, 1912), be said that 
among the many colleges he had visaed ha 
conld not avoid the conclusion that som« of 
those which had, from the oaLet h»L„ . 
tablished by Hindus, managed by wfndnt 
and staffed by Hindus, witb 0Dt the ml? 
vention or co-operation of gBy E[|ro ^\ 
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were among the very best colleges that he 
had ever seen —dike for derotioo of tbe 
profe*sors ability of the teaching staff 
success in examinations and what was most 
important of all in the development of 
intellect and character in the students He 
regretted to have to say that some of the 
Government colleges that he had seen which 
Were entirely managed by Englishmen and 
nearly wholly staffed by English professors 
compared very badly indeed with the 
exclusively Hindu colleges in various res 
Pects and unfortunately often m the 
devotion and intellectual ability of the 
professors He instanced particularly tbe 
Wilding up of The Ferguson College at 
Poona solely by Indian scholars and its 
great success the organization of so great 
and pervading a movement as the Arya 
Samaj the continued growth and develop 
ment of the D A V College at Lohore 
wholly Indian and the successfnl working 
out of the quite novel educational ex 
perimeat of the Gorukula at Hardwar 


Does I\du Hold a Place op Importance in 

trf Worlds Inteilectuai PnorrESs ? 

In an address delivered m ladia in 
March 19% Sir Basil Blackett a high 
official in the British Indian Government, 
said 

India long ago revolutionized mathematics and 
provided the We«t with the key to the mo9t far 
reaching of all the mechanical instruments oa 
which its control of nature has been built when it 
presented to Europe through the medium of Arabic 
the dev ce of the cypher and the decimal notation 
upon wb ch all modern systems of numeration 
depend Even so India to-dav o- to-morrow will 
I am confident revolutionize "Western doc nnes of 
progress by demonstrating the msuffic ency and 
lack of finality of much cf the West s present 
system of human values 


Does India Prodccf Great Men of Action 
vj well as Great Tiuvrers ? 


Sir "V alentme Chirol who is loath to 
give over praise to Indians says m India, 
his latest book (19 %) page G 


„ a h times in her history India has 
some 'he finest and most subtle 
intellects of w h ch the human race is capable and 
great men of action as ell as profound thinkers 


llow Do Indians CoaiFArt with En usiudn ’ 

® Hume who served in India 
nearly forty years and who held many high 


office^ among them that of Secretary of the 
Government, made tbe following statement 
before tbe Public Service Commission 
Calcutta March 1 1S87 

The fact is— and this is what I who claim to 
have had better opportunities for forming a correc 
opinion than most men now living desire fo arge 
there is no such radical difference between Indians 
and Britons as it generally flatters these latter to 
suppose If both tac«3 be judged impartially and 
all pros and cons bs fairly set down on both 
sides there is very little ground for giving the 
preference to either If you compare the h ghest 
and best of o ir Indians with the ordinary run ot 
the rabble in England these latter seem little bet er 
than monkevs beside grand men If you compare 
the picked Englishmen we often get in India trained 
and elevated by prolonged altruistic labors ana 
sobered and strengthened by we ghty responsibili 
t y wlh the rabble of India the former shine out 
like gods among common mortals But it you 
fairly compare the be3t oE both those m each 
class would exhibit excellencies and defects Jess 
noticeable in the other and neither can as a whole 
bejustlv said to be better or worse than the 
other The whole misconception regarding the 
People of India arises from the habit which 
Englishmen in India have acquired of regarding 
only the blackest side of the ladian and the 
brightest s de of the English character and from 
their theories as to the capacities of the two races 
being ba^ed on a consideration of the wo st speci 
mens of the one and the best specimens of the 
other 

Are ENni&HUEN Soperior to Hindus’ 

In his book The Expansion of Lnglaod” 
Professor J R Seeley denies that the 
English are superior to the people of Iodia. 
He says 

We are not cleverer than the Ilinda our 
minds are not richer or larger than his 


Are Indians Intellectually Equal to the 
Lngiisu ? 


Speaking m London in May 1904 at the 
annual meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian knowledge Lord George Hamilton 
for some years Secretary for Indta was 
reported as saying that 


There were hundreds of millions of persons 10 
India whose civilization was much older than that 
of the English tnat they possessed a literature, 
architecture and philosophy of which anv country 
in ght ba proud and that at the present tune there 
were other tens of m 1 lions whose intellectual 
capacity was fully equal if not superior to that 
SLiii i QsI,s S fgfcport m India the London 
weeklj June 3 1904) 


In an article in the Nineteenth Century 
and If ter of February 1JH Lord Morley 
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Secretary of State for India, speaking of the 
most accomplished and highly trained native 
ofbctals in India, declares them to be ‘As 
good in every way as the best of tbe men 
in Whitehall.” 

Abl Indiyns Cyiyable op Computing with 
Englishmen ? 

Sir Yalentine Chirol says in his last book 
“India,” (p 10) 

“There is a rapidly increasing class of Indians, 
not a few of whom are highly gifted capable of 
mastering the literature and, though more rarely 
the science of the West and qualified to compete 
with Englishmen m almost all the higher activities 
of modern life m the public services on the 
bench at the bar in tbe liberal professions in 
school and university teaching in literature and in 
the press ami if more recently m commerce and 
industry and finance 

Jt is Jius new class of Indians who have 
assumed the political leadership of India and it is 
they who to-day dominate the new representative 
assemblies designed to acclimat ze m an Indian 
atmosphere parliamentary institutions and pro- 
gressive forms of government presumed to be 
capable of ioture ad}vy\«svttW, to the uevrest <m 
ceptions of democracy ” 

Elsewhere Sir Yalentine Chirol says 

‘Indian brains when given a fair chance are 
no whit mfenor to European brains 

Abb There Indian Leaders is Prison Wno 

are Equal in Character and Culture 
to Briush Members or Puili ament ? 

In a speech made in the British House of 
Commons during the India Detate in July 
1922, Mr Ben Spoor, one of England's best 
informed men about India, said 

At the present moment over 20 000 political 
prisoners are in jail in India. They include men 
of high character, men whose character has never 
been questioned They include men of profouud 
culture— of a culture I submit, probably greatly in 
excess of that of the average Member of this 
House of Commons ” 

Are Indian Judges Equal to English Judges 1 

Sir Henry CottOD, in his book, “New 
India,” Ip 140), says lhat the Lord Chancellor, 
the Eatl of Selbome, testified as follows from 
hi® place in Parliament 

* Jly lords, for some years I practised in 
Indian cases before the Judicial committee of 
the Pnvy Council, and during those > ears there 
were few cast a of am imperial importance 
■n which I was not concerned I had considerable 
opportunities of observing the manner in which, m 


civil cases, the native judges did their duty, and 
I have no hesitation m saying— and I know this 
was also the opinion of the judges during that 
time— that the judgments of the native judges bore 
most favourable comparison, as a general rule, 
wjth the judgments of the English judges I 
should be sorry to say anything in disparagement 
ot English judges, who as a class, are most anxious 
carefully to discharge their duty , but I repeat 
that I have no hesitation m saying that m every 
instance in respect of mtegnty, of learning, of 
knowledge of the soundness and satisfactory 
cha'acter of the judgments arrived at, the native 
judgments were quite as good as those of English 
judges” 

Are Indians Fit, Morally and Intellec- 
tually. to Manage their Nationai Affairs ? 

Mr Hodgson Pratt, long a prominent 
member of the Bntisb-Indiau Civil Service 
answers these questions as follows (in India , 
the London weekly, November 10, 1905) 

'As regards the possible qualities which have 
delayed *he admission of Indians to a larger share 
m the management of their national affairs it can- 
not be said tnat there is any evidence of moral or 
intellectual unfi’ness When posts of great respon- 
sibility requiring qualities of no mean Qcd.ee have 
been Piled by Indians whether in British or Native 
States they have evinced high capacity as well as 
trustworthiness ” 

Ha\e Indians the Qualities Necessary for 
Ruling ’ 

Mr O F Abbott, author of “Through 
India with the Prince of Wales,” answers 
Jn the London Xahon of July, 1908 

One often hears that the Indian lacka 
many of the qualities for iule upon which the 
Englishman pudes himself Among these qualities 
at© a high sense ot duty impartiality incorrupt- 
ibility independence of judgment and moral 
courage Now, I submit, no better test for the 
Possession of those qualities could be devised 
than the placing of the Indian in a position 
which demands the constant display of those 
Qualities Such a position he already occupies 
'U the law courts Every day the Indian Judge 
m called upon to pass sentence in a variety 
of cases cmculated to teat his sense of duty, 
hia impartiality, his integrity, his independence 
of judgment and his moial courage How has 
he stood the test’ By the confession of every 
European in India— including amusingly enough 
those who deny to the Indian the possession 
of those virtues— the Indian judge 13 not a jot 
inferior to his English colleague ’ 


Ake Indians Competent for High Enecltivt 
Office ? 

Sir BeDry Cotton, who served long id 
India, holding high tlhces there, and later 
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was a prominent Member of Parliament, says 
in bis book, .New India” (pp 141-142) 

The natives of India are assumed to be unfit 
to have charge of districts it is convenient to 
assume that alt Englishmen are cool and wise m 
danger, while no natives are so, and that con- 
sea uentlv only Englishmen and no Indians are 
competent to be trusted with independent charges 
By a process of the grossest self adulation 
we pei uade ourselves to believe that natives 
are onlv useful as mmistrial servants but 
that 1 ip w ort of a district, if it is to be done at 
all d maods the supervision of an English officer 
Ti truth, however is that the Indians as of 
oir-,e thcv mu«t be are the backbone of our 
ad uimist ration The b lrdea and heat of the dai 
a p already borne by Indian subordinates and in 
the eient ias occasional I v must he the case) of an 
incompetent Eiropean b»mg in cha-ga of a district 
the whole of the work is done by bi» Indian 
deputies and clerks. ’ 


Is India Fit For Self Rtri e ? 

After his return from India, lTeir Hirdie 
declared 

It rannot bo alleged that the Indian people 
are unfit f ir 6elf government The many Native 
States which are ruling themselves is a proof to 
the tontrarv w Inch cannot be gainsaid A great 
edm ated class exists in India which manages uni- 
versities and higher grade schools supplies the 
country with lawyers professors newspaper 
editors and the heads of great business concerns 
Wherever theso men have an opportunity they 
prove that whether as administrators or as legis 
lators. they have capacity of a very high order-’ * 


ArE Indies Inferior to Enoiishmen 
as \cTtJAi Legislators 9 


Dr V. H Rutherford, long a prominent 
English Labor Leader, and member of Parlia- 
ment, telU us in his last book. “Modern ladia 
Its Problems and Their Solution” (pp 82- 
84), that after attending debates l in 1926) in 
the Indian National L°gislative Assembly 
and in several Provincial legislatures, where 
British and Indian members were speaking 
and working side by side he "found a definite 
inferiority among tho Englishmen as compared 
with fhe Indians ’ He declares 

Although I have a natural bias m favor of my 
own countrymen truth compels me to '-tate that 
in these Legislative bodies the Indians far surpass 
their English rivals in brilliancy wit, logic, know- 
ledge, breadth of vision and ideals of states- 
manship” 

Asking the question, "What station in 
life would these men have occupied if they 
had remained at home in England instead of 
coming to India ?” he answers 

“Not more than one or two ppr cent, would 
have men higher than a first class c erk in a 
government office As a matter of fact, India is 
governed by first-class clerks from England, with a 
few lordlioe9 thrown in as governors • On* truth 
stands out like a beacon light, namely that Indians 
are infioitely better fitted to govern India than 
are their English overlords. In 6heer intellectual 
ability and parliamen’aty capacity Indians outshine 
their Bntisn adversaries.” 


In conclusion Such are a few of tho 
evidences which offer themselvos to all 
who care to know, of tho high civilization 
of India , of the undeniable intellectual, 
moral and practical qualities of tho 
Indian people, — their general faithfulness, 
their trustworthiness, their honorable character, 
their eminent ability and efficiency in 
tho discharge of tho duties and respon- 
sibilities placed upon them, not only private 
but in connection with every kind of official 
or government position which they have been 
permitted to hold 

Of course, these testimonies do not mean 
(as nothing in this book means) any claim 
or oven dream that tho Indian people are 
all angels What peoplo in tho world are * 
Nor dots an> tiling said m these pages mean 
that the> are all Platos or Bacons or Glad- 
stones On tho contrary, they rank nil tho 
wav from men very much nearer Gladstones 
and Bacons and PLtos than nun> of us 
know, down to men. women and children 
as lov and degraded «•, any found in our 
European or American slum'*. 
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Bat, we submit, basing oar verdict on 
the above testimonies coming from competent 
Englishmen (and, as has been said, hundreds 
of other similar testimonies might easily be 
added), have we not a right to affirm that 
in natural ability the Iodian people as a 
whole are little, if any, inferior to the people 
of even Great Britain, and that, if allowed 
(he education, training and practical experience 


in the management of their local and national 
affairs which every nation ought to have 
(but of which their British mastere have 
cruelly deprived them), they would be able 
to maintain a government not unworthy to 
rank with that of Japan and the best govern- 
ments of Europe 

[This article is a chapter from the Author’s 
forthcoming work. Indus Case for ireedom 
Editor M R] 


RICE CULTURE IN ITALY 


By D ANANDA RAO, B Sc 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Madras 


I N a country like India where rice is not 
only the staple food crop of her people 
but one that has been for centuries under 
cultivation, one would suppose that in its 
cultivation methods it has reached a high 
degree of excellence and in its yield it stands 
-second to Done in the world 

Looking into statistics one finds that 
India ranks highest in the area of nee it 
grows During the years 1920 24 (average) 
sbe had to her credit S0,ii8d aOO acres and 
there is do country in Asia whose acreage 
comes anywhere near it Turning to Europe 
where rice is still grown more or less as a 
novelty, it is found that there are only five 
countries which grow it to any appreciable 
extent Of these, Italy and Spain take the 
first two places The former country during 
the same period grew nearly 300000 acres 
of nee which is altogether an insignificant 
area when compared with that grown m 
India Such being the case, it should be 
pardonable if either the cultivators in India 
or those who work in their interests minimise 
the ctairas of other countries specially m 
Europe where rice occupies but a small area 
and whoso people attach greater importance 
to other crops than it 

However India has a very different story 
to tell, as regards its yield per acre Ibe 
average out tnrn for the area quoted above 
for the years 1920 24 comes to 47 305017 
tons whereas in the case of Italy it is 
491,968 tons In other words, while the 
vield per acre in India n reckoned at 1 310 
ib that of Italy it is 3,670 lb This is 


astonishingly high Apart from what one 
finds in these statistics which reveal bare 
facts in cold print, Mr Galletti, a Madras 
Civilian himself an Italian drew pointed 
attention to the methods of culture and high 
yields obtained in Italy in his very interest- 
ing articles published m the ‘Statesmau” an 
year or two ago While on a holiday tour 
m Europe last summer, I was tempted to 
visit Italy with the expre»« purpose of seeing 
for myself the conditions which render such 
high yields possible Oa the advice of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
I visited Vercelli. the chief centre of nee 
cultivation in Italy where there is an agri 
cultural experimental station of which 
Professor Novello Novelli is the boad and to 
whose untirmg energies and high intellect the 
present record yields are largely due 
Piedmont, the region in which Vercelli is 
situated is the most productive of all Other 
regions of importance are Lombardy, Emilia 
Veneto Toscana and Sicilia 

Professor Novell! spared no pains in 
taking me himself to different farms, travell- 
ing long distances by car which enabled me 
to observe at firsthand the real condition 
of the crops and the people who were 
responsible for their cultivation My visit 
synchronised with the harvest of rice I was 
thus able to see it to best advantage The 
region visited is sitnited in the valley of 
the Po and is thus fed by it and its tnbut 
aries In this region the most productive 
centres are Vercelli, Mortora, Novara, Pavia. 
Milano, and Ciemona The area of rice 
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cultivation is spreadmg gradually to the east 
as far as the sea where the Po empties 
itself Id the south however, there are no 
such irrigational facilities , the province 
of Lucca growing only a small quantity 
During the last year about 700 hectares were 
cultivated in the region of Paludi Pontina 
in which Rome is situated 

The spread of rice cultivation has seen 
many vicissitudes mainly due to economic 
<au es lafeing the quinquennial periods 
from 18 0 till 1924 the following indicates 
the area under nee in hectares (one hectare 
is equal to 24 acres) and the yields m 
quintals (one quintal is equal to 1 97 cwt ) 


Year 

Hectares 

Quintals 

18(0 74 

232 070 

4 810900 

1879 83 

2018 0 

3 5^4900 

1890 94 

182450 

3046400 

1901 0o 

1753h5 

4 434 o00 

1910 14 

144,998 

4 878700 

1915 19 

138618 

5218 300 

1920 24 

121 408 

4 698800 

It is obvious 

that while the 

area has 


during the last half a century decreased by 
50 per cent the average yield during the 
same period has nearly doubled itself Io 
other word*?, while the average yield per 
hectare duriDg the quinquennium 18*0 74 
was 20 it has risen to 88 qumtals during 
the quinquennium 1920 24 bach progress 
must be attributed to the methods of culture 
rather than to the inherent richness of the 
soil The met Po does not bring with it m 
its course any high fertilising materials 
flowing as it does through granite rocks 
The methods of culture in Italy are in 
many wavs similar to those one is accustom- 
ed to in India For example, one finds the 
method of sowing by hand still the common 
practice adopted there and it is said that 
about 80 per cent, of the total area is sowed by 
this method About 10 per cent is drilled 
by machines while another 10 per cent, is 
under transplantation In fact, this last 
method came into vogue as late as 1912 
With regard to weeding, manual labour is 
employed even more largely than in India. 
It is astonishing to find that very large ex- 
penditure is incurred on weeding which is 
as will bo described later duo to the method 
o! rotations adopted Women walk into tiie 
fields and weed exactly a* our women do 
ami lrofessor 2*ovelli brought to my notice 
the amouut of weed that was collected and 
thrown on the main bunds the remnants of 


wbicn could be seen even at the time of my 
visit Transplantation is also done by manual 
labour but high cost of labour prevents this 
practice spreading rapidly Attempts are 
now being made to substitute machines, 
I also witnessed the harvest which was 
being done by means of the sickle very 
similar to our own, with but slight 
modifications But there are certain 
outstanding differences which it would 
be worth our while to consider here 

To one who is accustomed to rice culti 
vation in India, the most striking difference 
even to a casual observer is the way that 
fields are laid for irrigation purposes Small 
bunds are absent and at first sight the whole 
area looks like one vast field With the 
exception of large bunds carrying between 
them irrigation or drainage water there are 
practically no intervening bunds and one 
would see even 20 to 30 or even more 
acres without being interrupted by bunds 
which one so frequently sees in our country 
Great trouble is taken to level the lands and 
a good deal of terracing is done wherever 
necessary In fact, several years of gradual 
levelling should be done before the land is 
put under Tice The relatively high labour 
cost at present precludes levelling to any 
large extent, so that a good deal of such 
work had to be done in the prelimi 
nary stages. The smiling landscape that 
one now witnesses is not the work of 
today but is the outcome of hard 

and diligent work of former genera 

tions of farmers who levelled, drained and 
reclaimed land which at first sight was 
altogether unsuited for agricultural purpose 5 
The tmal lovellmg of course is done as m 
India by means of levelling boards, only 
horses being substituted for oxen Another 
reason for this state of affairs is that water 
is allowed to flow gently to tho 

fields , Hooding of fields as is 

done in India is altogether absent 
Apart from helping to dispense with innumer- 
able bunds it is possible under such a 
practice to economise a good deal of water 
This problem highly interesting in itself is 
worth further consideration From the mam 
irrigation channels, small distributing 
channels are taken off about 0 yards apart 
through which water is gently let into the 
rice plots. There is thus no waste of water 
in its distribution to cultivators. The 

quantity of water require' 4 to mature tho 
nee crop havmg been previously worked 
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oat only the required quantity is measured 
and given to cultivators This distribution 
of water is left entirely in the hands of the 
cultivators themselves. In 1853 an associa 
tion called West Sesia association of culti 
vator3 was formed at Yercelli by the famous 
Cavoar which empowered tho associations to 
distribute water to its members To day 
there are numerous associations of that hud 
throughout the country The several rice 
zones are divided into districts or provinces 
and each sends its own requirements to the 
Central authority which is the association 
of cultivators These associations pay t~> 
Government a certain sum for the use of 
water from April to the end of September 
The individual cultivators in their own turn 
pay to their associat on a certain sum for 
its use It is therefore to the interest of 
the cultivator himself to use the water with 
the greatest possible economy since the 
laTger tho saving the farther use he can 
pat it to The assrciatioo in its own turn 
exercises great economy in its distribution 
and sees that percolation and wastage are 
prevented wherever possible I bad the 
Opportunity to visit Canal Cavour across 
the river Sesia which is dug below it and 
which tabes water to ho vara at one end and 
to Cbivasso at the other Although this 
canal is one of the largest there is now a 
net work of canals in the valley of the Po 
which js responsible /or the greatly increased 
richness of the zone of Piedmont Irrigation 
canals are no doubt of recent date compared 
with our ancient systems I believe the 
irngatjonal canal system was introduced 
only during the fifteenth century and yet 
there is no doubt that Italy is far ahead of 
India with regard to the very large number of 
canal systems and the way water is utilised 
to the maximum advantage Jly information 
is that the average consumption of water 
per hectare 13 about 3 litres per second for 
rice and ono litre for other crops like 
meadows kc. 

Besides tho canals owned by the Govern 
raent there are others which are the property 
of the cultivators them elve® who do not 
pay anything f&r the Ms® of swob wa,t%T 
'■'Uch proponetors through whose territories 
these canals run maintain them at their own 
cost Such a system of ownership of canals 
and the maintenance and distribution of 
water by the cultivators themselves is uniqne 
In a country like India where water at great 
expense is harnessed and preserved the 


waste of water that is indulged in in the 
deltaic tracts of the couotry and though 
perhaps to a lesser degree evea m the areas 
under tank fed irrigation would be considered 
criminal from the standards which hold in 
Italy 

A very interesting paint with regaid to 
irrigation of the rice is that the flo v is not 
constant a? in India. On two occasions 
during the growth of the crop the fields are 
dried Twenty five day3 after sowing water 
is drained for four or five days The 
beneficial effects of soil aeration and root 
penetration are obvious at this stage After 
this water continues to flow through the 
fields till after the last weeding which may 
be second or third according to the weedi 
ness of the fields Withhold ng water at 
this stage probably tends to arrest too much 
vegetative growth apart from aerating the 
soil Before water is let m again artificial 
manures are applied after which irri 0 ation 
is constant until a few days before harvest 
During the last few months water is mam 
tamed constantly iu order also to keep the 
temperature of the soil uniform 

Certain permanent meadows called 
Marcita are kept op even daring winter by 
constant irrigation This constant flow of 
water keeps tho soil under uniform tempera 
ture Thus while all cultivation is ordinarily 
at a stand still under irrigation it is 
possible to maintain a steady supply ot 
fodder for the cattle 

Another outstanding feature of Italian 
nee cultivation which is d flerent to ours is 
the rotation of crops folio ved Rice year 
after year or as it is called nsaia stabile 
used to be the common method in its parly 
history This practice has given place now 
to systematic rotation of crop9 which claims 
to have increased the output of rice There 
is no hard and fast rale as to the crops 
introduced in any particular rotation but 
rotation as such is adopted almost univer 
sally Around Vercelli it u usual to take 
one crop of a cereal like wheat or oats 
followed by one or two years of pasture 
after which 3 or 4 years come nader rice 
la localities where clay soils predominate 
and where drainage facilities are lackio^ 
for example in Bologna and Montana there 
is only one year of nee in the rotation 
Before the harvest of nee thero is an 
interesting practice of soving rape, clover 
and other pulses which when grown are fed 
to cattle in spring This is then allowed to 
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grow again and turned into tbe soil as 
green manure This is a practice similar in 
part to that current in parts of South India. 
Yov example mi the deltaic tracts under the 
Krishna sunnhemp is gro to after the harvest 
of nee but when cut it is stacked along 
with rice straw to be fed with it 

In the region of VerceJIi for example 
rice occupies about 5a percent of the total 
area the cereals about 15 percent and 
pasture about 30 percent In other regions 
rice may occupy only 20 percent and other 
cereals 35 pasture about 30 and industrial 
c r ops like hemp would occupy about 15 
percent The amount of tbe area under rico 
in the rotation is dependent on soil suitabi 
lity or other economic factors Owmg to 
pasture crops following rice in tho rotation 
the land becomes foul with grass weeds 
Consequently two and sometimes three 
weedings are given The first weeding is 
generally at the end of May ond the second 
vn June and tho third in July Tho cost of 
weeding during the first year runs up to 
about 1500 lire per hectare lhis expeodi 
turo is about **'» percent of the total cost of 
cultivation but durmg succeeding years it 
is not so heavy 

Great strides have been made in the 
appl cation of artificial manures for agncul 
tural crops People having been for loDg 
accustomed to the use of s ich manures 
readily apply them to a paying crop like 
rice Farmyard manure no doubt is the 
basal manure on which they depend up to 
200 quinitals per hectare being used Super 


very littlo straw but abund inco of gram 
To bc„m with such seeds are given preferably 
to small cultivators who are likely to pay 
special attention and the seed is distributed 
in succeeding years over largo areas Of 
tho several varieties tested Japanese varieties 
seem to have suited Italian conditions best 
and selections from these have been made 
with tho result that today there are about 
S b percent of tho crop under these 

There is nothing that impressed mo more 
than tho advance made m Italy in the 
employment of mechanical methods in tbe 
cultivation of rico and in taking it to the 
market as a finished product For ploughing 
tractors aro largely employed ono or more 
tractors being found in all farms of decent 
size Electricity plays a prominent part in 
the operation of thrashing Tho harvested 
rice is brought into tho farm yard on carts 
drawn by hor e but these are hauled up 
to thrashing machines run by electricity 
About 30 quintals are thrashed per hour 
in other words an acres produce is thrashed 
in two hours By the time nee harvest 
is finished winter sets m and with it the 
process of drying the seed becomes difficult 
The early maturing varieties already referred 
to are got id in September when there is 
vet plenty of sunshine enabling natural 
drying But in the majority of cases arh 
ficnl di> mg is to be depended on by means 
of dessicators heated by steam Three 
dryings are considered sufficient and about 
4 F 0 quintals can be dried in this way in 
24 houis 


phosphate ammonium sulphate Calcium 
Cyanamide and sulphate of potash are the 
chief manures used the total cost under 
these running up to about bOO lire per 
hectare The«e artificials are applied twice 
once in conjunction with farmyard manure 
as an initial dose and later when the crop 
is three months old It is a note worthy fact 
that the attacks of mildew have been greatly 
controlled by rational cultivation and appli 
cation of potassium sulphate 

Another matter which arrested my 
attention was the excellent uniformity the 
growing crops exhibited I have seen 
hundreds of acres of one variety of rice 
all growing uniformly to one height free 
from mixtures and bearing heavy earheads 
These were the progei y of selected seed 
issued to cultivators for seed purposes The 
particular variety I saw was the one 
selected for early maturity (precocious) with 


It is usual in India to sell nee m tho 
market as paddy but the Italian cultivator 
puts it through the further process of hulling 
by machinery before it is sold He thus 
keeps the byproducts to himself for feeding 
his live stock and rice is straight away 
sent to the market for sale or export 

It is therefore obvious what an important 
part machinery plays in tbe methods adopted 
both m cultivation of rice and m taking 
it to the market Reference has already 
been made to the transplanting machine 
which, to me vs. the last word on the ingenuity 
of the agricultural engineers of that country 
It is extremely simple and yet ingeniously 
constructed It consists of a box of eight 
compartments into which seedlings are put 
and sufficient to plant about 150 metres 
The box is replenished at each end of the 
field One man does the whole operation 
There are t vo sets of ploughs below one 
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behind the other the first set for opening 
iurrow» and the second for covering the 
ame Seedlings are dropped by means of 
tonga which picks up each seedling as it 
'Cornea down the box at regular intervals 
and dnpa it into the farrow opened by the 
first plough It is said that an hectare is 
tran planted in 2Va hoars The defect at 
present lies in the fact that the seedling 
do not drop down at regular intervals and 
further trials are nnder progress With 
the high cost of labour it is bound to 
become a boon to the cultivators and trans 
plantation will naturally become more popular 
than at present 

Durmg my \ isit I had opportunit es to 
«ee the economic condition of the farmers 
and peasantry I also enjoyed the hospitalitv 
of some of them and wherever I went I 
was impressed that farmers in that region 
are in affluent circumstances Without 
hesitation I would say that the farmers 
here compare very favourably with their 
compatriots in Britain although the latter 
•country is still the richest in Europe The 
landed proprietors in this region possess 
even four or five hundred hectares of land 
under their management bat from the m 
formation I could get I understand that 
-about 300 hectares may be considered an 
-average holding of the well to do people 
They are all educated but it was easy to 
recogoise the farmer type among them 
that they had abundance of worldly goods 
was evident everywhere Modern coo 
wemcnces are available for all of them for 
example electricity is utilised not only for 
the machinery but also in their homes 
Almost all of them own motor cars radio 
machines with connections even to London 
were found in several houses In fact they 
appear to indulge in every manner of modern 
luxury Some proprietors living not far 
from large c ties have separate establish 
meats of the farms where they stay through 
out the cultivation season and go back to 
tbeir city residences during tl e winter when 
work is slack Ivot only is constant snper 
vision exercised by them but their influence 
over the peasantry is felt to a remarkable 
degree It must however be stated that in 
Italy living is le*>s expensive than in many 
parts of Furope T arge proprietors have 
sub tenants under them to whom are leased 
farms of various sizes according to their 
requirements or position Fveo these small 
peasants are by no means poor they enjoy 
55—7 


comforts in proportion to their scale of life 
and I have it on authority that three 
hectares of land ire enough to keep them 
in reasonable comfort Insanitary conditions 
with disease taking constant toll m former 
days were attributed to rice cultivation but 
happily this state of things has been largely 
replaced by a healthy set of people whoso 
economic progress and trade prosperity are 
it a high level 

Turning to the labouring closes it is 
found that emigration daring agricultural 
seasons from poorer localities like Montana 
and Bologna takes placo to more well to do 
regions like Verc"llt This is a feature quite 
in common with our own country People 
from dry land districts go to wet land loca 
lilies during transplanting and harvest seasons 
Fven the peasantry are comfortably housed 
Some of the houses are two stoned fitted 
with electrical lighting and with all up to 
date sanitary conveniences A farmer whom 
I had the privilege to visit and who owns 
about 300 hectares of land has 35 families 
under him They havo a school for the 
children a reading room and a library for 
the elders They all appeared extremely 
happy and contented and that they looked 
upon their farmer with respect born of love 
and gratitude Pay pent both in kind and 
money is m voguo Payment in kind is 
preferred for tivo reasons at present the 
value of lira is constantly changing and 
therefore payment in kind is much more 
satisfactory Agarn the quantity of ner 
quisites that they receive is on the whole 
more than their actual requirements so that 
they have an option to dispose of the extra 
quantity at market prices either to others or 
to the farmers themselves who are wtlli n(r 
to take Ih m back at the rates prevail,™? 
Besides having houses provided for them 
they receive on an average about 9000 lire 
per annum which includes two quintals 
01 quintals of wheat and 

eight quintals of maize per annum and 
also get V. litre of milk per day 
person In actual monoy they receive ah-,. I 

3 000 to 4000 lire They arS also perm,, "] 

to keep p gs Goats often take the place of 
cow, many local ties-a praclice prevalent 
even in France Fish culture is an interest 
log and paying sub industry grown on it 
rice cultivation Casual labourers work aboS 
8 hours a day and receive at the rate of 33 
lire per man and 28 lire Der Jn ^ 
per day At the lime"™, ps m r , 
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130 lire were equivalent to one pound 
sterling 

Dairy farms pure and simple as found in 
Britain are rare except near the Alp3 

where conditions are such that natural 
meadows are available m abundance 

Mixed farms are therefore the rule 
that is the farmer not only has an 

arable farm to run but has also large herds 
of milking cows to which particular attention 
is paid I saw several cow» of the Swiss 
type in excellent condition whose yields 
compare very favourably with our best 

milking breeds Eight litres per day or 2 500 
litres per lactation is considered an average 
yield per cow Cattle insurance is very 
expensive and therefore horses alone are 
insured 


Such conditions cannot be considerei to 
be prevailing all through Italy Wet land 
cultivators in the east are not so well off as 
those to be found in the region of Piedmont 
or Lombardy From wl at I have seen I am 
impressed that rice cultivation here has 
brought much prosperity to the people tod 
when compared with similar cultivators in 
India they are very much better off both in 
their social and economic welfare 

It is one thing to know what Italy is 
doing in its agricultural practices and quite 
another to be able to introduce these bodily 
into India It is neither poss ble nor desir 
able to put into practice all that is being 
done in Italy with regard to nee cult ire 
1 do not think that time is ripe for intro 
duett) g anythin” in the shape of agricultural 
machinery as practised there Firstly labour 
is not dear enongh to make it worth while 
to introduce tractors or even transplanting 
machines nor s there capital enough to 
launch into the purchase of expensive 

thrashers We have plenty of sunshine at 
the harvest time to be independent of arti 
hctal desiccators The only point in this 
connection that might be done to the 

advantage of the cultivator in India is to 
deliver rice as a finished product instead of 
as paddy Hull mg machines and nee 
lactones have covered our country like 
mushroom growths but unfortunately these 
r? rt rUa » DOt by u i! 10 E rowers but by others 
hulling is suggested as the 
oI » lndmJual cultivators are small 

learn f r? m n W i eTC [ 80100 leSs0ns that wo C1Q 
if J Iay Economy in the distribution 
I wnnM In an lm P r °Vcmcnt to which 
1 would attach paramount importance It has 


been established beyond doubt that in Italy 
to obtain bumper crops there need not be a 
constant flow of two or three inches of water 
throughout the growing season of 5 or &■ 
months I saw excellent crops which were 
estimated at GO 65 and even 70 quintals per 
hectare I understand that there are crops 
which produce even 80 quintals per hectare 
but 50 quintals may be taken to be a very 
safe average This shows that with much 
less water than we are accustomed to in India, 
equally good if not better crops are being 
obtained there Making due allowance for 
tne climatic differences which are perhaps 
more favourable in Italy I think steps should 
be taken to see how far the present irrigation 
supply can be extended to other areas 

I am of opinion that research in this- 
direction is absolutely essential Attention 
may with advantage be directed to the study 
of these problems both under canals and 
tanks and seen by experiment how far water 
can be economised without detument to 
the present yields These have to be solved 
on Government farms m the fir&t instance 
and when this is successfully done it should 
not be difficult to demonstrate to the ryots 
at large like other de nonstntions Space- 
does not permit me nor does it ho within 
the scope of thts article to suggest details 
ot such researches I strongly feel that 
there is no problem in the improvement of 
Indian agriculture that is more vitally 
important than to see how much further the 
present water supply can be utilised than 
at present One is constantly reminded 


of the many occasions when water is 
simply wasted while at others there is- 

such scarcity of it Yet there is no gain 
saying the fact that information on the sub 
ject is scanty I can only indicate here the 
magnitude and urgency of the problem 
Secondly it is worth our while to con 
stder how far rotations which are being 
followed m Italy could be applied with 
advantage to our methods None would 
deny t^e fact that systematic rotation is one 
of the potent means by which a system of 
cultivation of any country is improved It 
goes without sai mg that with rice following 
rice very good results nro being obtained in 
India. But if it were possible to intersperse- 
other crops with rice in a definite number 
of years and prodace equally good crops if 
not better than at present, cultivators would 
be more than thankful for reformation re 
this direction especially if more fodder for 
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cattle is also brought into the bargain. It 
bss been possible for the Italian cultivator 
io grow pasture crops in rotation with nee 
It may be argued that m India it is not 
easy to obtain a pasture crop within one or 
two years Here again there is opportunity 
for the Botanist and the Agriculturist to 
investigate wbat kind of grasses could be 
grown sufbcientjy, quickly and in sufficient 
■quantity to make it worth while for the 
cultivators to adopt If certain grasses 
could be established within a year and these 
produce. «ay two tons, per acre, the only 
problem that would then have to be solved 
is whether the returns obtained during, say 
a period of 5 years of rice in succession 
^re more or less than those obtained by 
havmg two years of grass and three years 
of nee As a matter of fact there are in 
vogue several rotations in nee. It only 
requires that these are adapted to local 
conditions and attempts made to see how 
far the fodder problem conld be solved 
In certain deltaic tracts where indifferent 
second crops are the rule it may bo worth 
while to replace such by fodder crops Under 
well irrigation nee is grown in rotation with 
other cereals and industrial crops It is desirable 
to study whether such a practice could be 
extended to wet lands The cultivator when 
left to himself wonld certainly prefer to 
receive abundance of water and do the easy 
cultivation which rice entails but any thing 
instructive can be suggested to him only 
after it has been proved by experiment that 
a fodder can be successfully grown iu nee 
•fields and that by growing it once in three 
or four years id rotation not only is the total 
average out-turn of rice not decreased but 
more fodder is produced during that period 
than he has been able to buy following his 
usual practice 

An appreciable amount of progress m 
nee cultivation could be traced to the 
systematic maanrirg that farmers in Italy 
follow They are in the first instance more 
enlightened than our farmers They can 
understand at least to a certain extent 
the theory as applied to artificial manuring 
and it does not therefore require very much 
effoit to put into practice what he or his 
neighbour bas learnt in the class room 
Again, be bas the money to «pend liberally 
on manuring , on the other hand, we ate 
up against an uneducated clientele which is 
poor at the same time It bas been the 
practice of the Government departments to 


suggest to cultivators such manures as are 
within their reach Efforts have been made 
by them to put before commercial firms the 
desirability to bring down the prices of 
artificial manure' Until the prices are 
reduced the cultivators will not buy them 
Uriels tbe cultivators buy in large quan- 
tities it will not be wortn while for the 
films to bring the prices down We are 
thus in an impasse More concerted effort in 
demonstration and propaganda seem to be 
necessary to make it evident to cultivators 
that it does pay to use artificials more freely 
than they are at present inclined to, but 
there are already signs in the horizon that 
well to do farmeis are becoming alive to the 
urgency of this problem because on the one 
hand, ibere is insufficiency of cattle manure 
and on tbe other that which is available is 
of a poor quality The commercial firms 
due to the competition are, I believe, 
beginning to reduce the prices. This is 
certainly a bright augury for the future 
In aD educated community it is an easy 
matter ter an expert to spread Urn result of 
his researches It is therefore possible in 
Italy to leave good seed evolved from strains 
in the hands of cultivators themselves who 
not only take good care to see that they are 
not mixed but also help very largely m 
their distribution to others Such things 
would be possible also in our country if 
education to adults is imparted more widely 
than at present, for example, visual instruc- 
tion by means of talks with the aid of 
lantern slides or cinema shows, would 
improve tbe situation It is obvious that the 
greatest obstacle to agricultural progress 
has been the illiteracy of the farmers and 
the sooner that such education spreads 
amoDg them the quicker will be the pace 
of the progress of agricultural improvement 
Professor Corelli speaking somewhere 
on the insanitary conditions which prevailed 
in former days m rice growing tracts 

attributes it not so much to the growing of 
rice itself, but to “intellectual poverty which 
is the sister and hand maid to rural poverty”. 

If this could be said of Italy, what could 
not be said of India ? 

One last word . The standard of living 
of the labourer in the nee tracts in Italy is 
high while that of his Indian compatriot is 
low It is not surprising thereloie that the 
latter is inefficient If, however, steps are 
taken to feed, house and clothe him and 
treat him better it is likely that he would 
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of mystical charm One of the most delightful 
numbers ever given in Atlanta certainly the 
most colorful and interesting pregramme of its 
present season 

Ragim Devi is not only an accomplished 
singer and dancer, but *be aho plajs the 
‘■Sitar and Tambura” exquisitely The music 


lovers of the west are grateful to Ragim for 
her work of introducing and popularising 
something so beautiful of Ihe life of Orient , 
aDd the people of India may well bo proud 
of her achievement and devotion to her 
mission 


TBE SONGS OK KADHA 

SAROJIM NAIDU 
I AT DLSk 

Krishna Muian my ladnnt Loter 

Cometh 0 conn ados, haste 

Bring Vermeil and petfuines my limbs to co\oi, 

Saffron and sandal-pasto , 

Bring shining gannents for mj adorning. 

Blue of the uush and roso of the morning, 

Gold of the flaming noon , ' 

Gne me a breast band oi gems tint stnmmci 
Making the lamps of the stars grow dimmer, 
Gudle and fillet of pearls whose glimmer 
Shameth tho Shrawan moon 


Knshna Murari my radiant Lover 

Cometh. 0 sisters, spread 

Bud and ripe blossom Ins couch to covei, 

Silver and coral red , 

With garlands of green boughs tho doorwajs daiken*** 

Is that his Ante call sisteis hearken 

Wh) taineth he so long 9 

Like pipul l ea\e d oth my shy lieait slmei, 

Like upplmg waxes do my taint limbs quixei 
Softly, 0 Jamuna love's sweet nvei, 

Sing thou oui bridal song. 


II AT DAWN 

All night lm heart its louelj vigil kept 
Listening foi thee, 0 Lo\e, all night I wept 
Where went thy enant footsteps wandering 
Sweet Ghanashjam, my king 9 
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brutal \eil* are limy upon the lloor 
M5 brutal "-lrhml* droop aims* the door. 

The lmd* tint on mr bed their frigrmce spill 
Grief scattered wine and wilt. 

0 Flute-player, how swiftlj do*t thoi tire 
Of thine own ghdne^* and thine own dt'iie ' 
Couldst tliou not find upon my yearning brea*t 
Thy rapture and tliv re*t ,J 

Who&e are the fingers that like amorous Hoiks 
Roam the ambrosial thicket* of tin lock* ' 

\h ’ uho*e the lips that *imte with sudlen drouth 
The garden of nn month' 1 * 

V\ bat shall it profit to rerile or hue 
Thy fickleness her beauft or my fite 
Or strive to tear with h ack and secret art 
Thine uiiaje from ui\ heart " 

\\ ithout tliv louhne** my life n dead 
Lo\e like a lunp with golden oil* unfed 
Coiue back couie back from tin mid wan taring 
Mveet Ghauislnam im kins’ 


ZAGHLCL PASHA 

Br Pror DIWAN CHAND *HARUA It A 


P OLITICAL workers have been divided into 
three classes agitators, politician*, and 
statesmen. According to som\ agitator* 
coins last ta the scale, becaa se these saltire* 
are sometime* questionable and their method* 
not always legitimate. Agitators love to 
distnrb the waters and to exploit mass pre- 
judices and they are, therefore said to be 
men who talk tall, and mate mn h noise, bat 
achieve nothing sab*tantiaL Politicians come 
a little higher in the scale than agitators 
(it might be remembered that, according to 
Lloyd George, a politician u a rarer being 
than a statesman) Bat even politician* are 
men of the moment. Their eye is always on 
the immediate present, and they do what is 


u efnl and opportune for the time being- 
only It in th°refore» urged that they some^ 
tim°s sacriS-a tue futaca to the present, that 
they change fjj altea sad hare no 5xed 
principle*. S-ate*m*o are the highest being 
amongst the political workers. They build 
up their nation without lguonng the past or 
the future. 

Zighlul Pasha was called a statesman by 
some, a politician by others, and an agitator 
by many A man of tongue of gold, of pen, 
of fire and of an eye bright a* the stars he 
was thought to be an anti British propagand 
ist, and a kindler of mass prejudices by his 
enemies Some charged him with inconsis- 
tencies also, inconsistencies which chequer 
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yield a better return. There is abundant labour is employed It is worth wbi’e 
Slope for research with a new to increasing do rug it for i» not the study of man the 
his efficiency m all farms where permanent worthiest of all 9 


HINDU MUSIC AND DANCING IN AMERICA 

( Ichici en cut of Itagnn Dei 0 
Br MRi> TARAKVATH DaS 


I NDIA b contribution to the cultural life 
of the world is immense. la religion pbilo- 
ophy the positive science*. the intlaence 
of Hindu thought bos been permanent , and 
todav this fact is universally recognised. 



Hindu influence in the hue arts— architecture,- 
painting music etc. — is no less Mgoihcant, 
although less recogni ed by the people of 
the west 

In the west, m the held of mu ic and 
dancing a new era has come. On this ode 
hand, a large number of restless people are 
seeking for a new Toad to newel sen ation or 
<ensuali*ni, are exhibiting an unrestrained- 
cr.»ze for so-called new music known as- 
*\uzz , on the other hand, seme ®e»ious 
indents of music and dancing find m Hindu 
music and dances new inspiration, not enMial 
which stirs ones soul and leads to sublime 
ecstasy 

The music of the future will embody neT' 
ideas of harmony and melody— finer notesv 
intricate and subtle variations and im 
provi-ations which will exemplify the beauty 
of “Ragas ’ of Hindu music. Spiritual 
communion through triadic, enchanting life* 
through music, soothing nerves and creating, 
harmony and poi«e in everyday life through 
mosic, depicting deepest emotions of life,- 
are a few phases of Hindu music, the divine 
art. 

In all ages and among all peoples dancings 
has played a significant part in the finer as- 
weli as coarser spheres of life Religious 
dances folk dances with all simplicity often 
give clearer interpretation of the mode of 
life cf a people than written volume* Hindu 
dancing m its varied phases is now attracting 
attention of many, who seek charm and 
beauty of human movements and expressions. 
Some lime ago, 31mm Kuth St, Dennis- 
introduced a few pcstnres of Hindu dancing 
m her programme, andilme Pavlowa lately 
jd ballet productions incorporated somethin*'" 
of Hindu dancing However, Ragtm Devi is- 
the fir*t one, so far as my knowledge goe r- 
who has presented a comprehensive programme 
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HINDU MUSIC AND DANCING IN AMEIIIOl 

( Uhmcnmt of Itagim licit) 

B' MRS T VRAKN Ufl DAS 


JS'iggsF-fis 
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M) bridal ieib> ire Uun D r upon tho floor 
Mi bridal garlands droop across tho door. 

The btidb that on ni) bed their fngranco spilt 
Grief scattered wane and wilt 

0 Flute phjer, how swiftly dost thou tire 
Of thine own gladness and tin no own desiie ' 
Could&t thou not find upon ray ) earning breast 
TU) rapture and thy rest * 

Whoso are tho fingers that hko amorous llocks 
Roam the ambrosial thickets of thy locks 9 
Ah ' whose tho lips that snnto with sudden drouth 
The garden of in) mouth ■* 

\\ hat shall it profit to route or Into 
Thy fickleness hei beautv or my late 
Or strive to tear with black and secret ait 
Tlnne image fiom ui) heart * 

Without tli) Io\clmess im life is dead 
Love like a lamp with golden oils unfed 
Como back come back Irom thy wild wandering 
Sweet Ghainsh) am my king 1 


ZAGHLUL PASHA 

By Pror DIWAN CHAND SKARIIA M A 


P OLITICAL workers have been divided into 
three classes agitators politicians and 
statesmen. According to some agitators 
come last in the scale, because their motive* 
are sometimes questionable and their methods 
not always legitimate. Agitator* love to 
disturb the waters and to exploit mass pre- 
judices and they are therefore said to be 
men who talk tall, and make mu~h noise, bnt 
achieve nothing sab tantial Politicians come 
a little higher in tho scale than agitators 
(it might be remembered that, according to 
Lloyd George a politician is a rarer being 
than a statesman) Bat even politicians are 
men of the moment. Their eye is always on 
the immediate present, and they do what is 


useful and opportune for the time being 
only It is therefore urged that they some 
times sacrifice the future to the present, that 
they change too often and have no fixed 
principle* Statesmen are the highest being 
among*t the political workers They build 
np their nation without ignoring the past or 
the future. 

Zaghlul Pasha was called a statesman by 
some a politician by others, and an agitator 
by many A man of tongue of gold of pen, 
of fire and of an eye bright as the stars he 
was thought to be an anti British propagand 
ist, and a kindler of mass prejudices by his 
enemies Some charged him with inconsis- 
tencies also inconsistencies which chequer 
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of ms stieal charm One of the most del shtful 
numbers ever given m Atlanta certainly tie 
most colorful and interesliDE picgraimne of us 
present season 


Ragim Den is not only an accomplished 
singer and dancer but the alto plajs the 
4 Sitar and Tambura exquisitely Ihe musio 


lovers of the west arc grateful to Ragim for 
litr work of introducing aud popularising 
something so beautiful of the life of Orient 
and the people of India may well bo proud 
of 1 er achievement and devotion to her 
mission 


IBB SOhGS OF HADHA 

By SAROJ1M EAIDU 
I AT DUE 

Krishna Mm an iuj ndnnt Lover 

Cometh 0 comndcs, haste 

Bung vermeil and perfumes mj limbs to covei 

Saflron. and sandal paste 

Bring shining gannents tor im adorning, 

Blue of the uush and rose of the morning 
Gold of the flaming noon 
Give me a breast band ol gems that shnnmci 
Making the lamps of the stais giow dimmer, 
Gndlo and fillet of pearls whoso glimmer 
Slnmeth the Shrawan moon 


Krishna Murau my radiant Lover 

Cometh 0 sisters, spiead 

Bud and ripe blossom lus couch to covet, 

Silvei and coral red 

With garlands of green boughs the doorwavs daiken*** 

Is that lus flute call sisters hearken 

Wh) taineth he so long 9 

Lit e pipul I cavej doth my sliy heait sluvci, 

Liko npplmg waves do my iamt limbs qunei 
Softl} OJanmna loves sweet mer 
Sing thou oui bridal song 


II AT DAWN 

411 night mv heait its loiielv vigil kept 
Iisteum 0 foi thee 0 Love all night I wept 
Where went thy eriant footsteps wandering 
bw eet Ghanashj am, my king 9 
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tbe Bntjsh Government if that could prove 
fruitful, boycotting it if that could make it 
climb down, accepting offices if by that he 
could ensure the progress of his country, 
and forming coalition with other parties if 
that could bring about peace in Egypt 

AH this he achieved by the power of bis 
personality and the force of his propaganda 
He was a fellah, born of the soil, and no could 
read the Egyptians, it is said, like a book His 
schooling in the village school, his education 
at the Elazbar University, his experience 
as a Government servant, his editorship of 
an official journal, his practice at the bar , 
all these things stood him in good stead as 
a leader of his countrymen He knew his 
people well, and was as a nerve over which 
crept the nnfelt oppressions of his country- 
men Thus he possessed an intimate 
knowledge of and an unbounded sympathy 
for his people He had also vitality that 
could withstand the strain of political life 
It is said that he had great energy and 
alertness, and was a man of action, through 
and throagb In addition to his vitality he 
possessed great gifts as a writer and speaker 
His writings were always inspiring, and 
roused in the hearts of the people of Egypt 
a burning love of freedom Bnt,be shone 
more as a speaker In debates nooe could be 
bis equal, for he argued not only his own 
case but smashed also the arguments of his 
opponents He possessed the great gifts of 
repartee and humour also, and these he 


turned to the best advantage always iu 
debates He was however, incomparable on 
the platform He could sway the multitude 
and kindle in all hearts the slumbering fires 
of patriotism Above all, he was to the 
Egyptians the soul of nationalism, the focus 
of their national aspirations and the receiving 
centre of all their tales of oppression He 
summed up for them in his person what 
Egyptian nationalism was 

But he did not rely solely on ins 
personality to achieve his objects , he made 
ase of a very extensive propaganda also for 
attaining freedom for Ins country His own 
powers of wntmg and speaking were greatly 
helpful to him in this respect Bat, above all, 
he relied upon the youth of his country to 
fulfil his national aspirations. His party had its 
branch organisation m every town and 
village of Egypt and whatever he felt and 
thought himself he made his entire country- 
men fed and think likewise 

Snch was Zaghlul Pasha, a man endowed 
with courage as well as judgment, with 
sympathy as well as imagination— a man 
who devoted all his good gifts to the service 
of his country It was on account of this 
that he was called the uncrowned kmg of 
his country Indian politicians may well 
take a lesson from him Like him they 
should try to achieve their object by all 
legitimate means, without pinning themselves 
to any hard and fast political dogmas 


LATEST ON HINDU CITIZENSHIP 

Bi SUDHINDRA BOSE 


T HE most recent development in the strenu- 
ous fight for Indian citizenship m the 
United States is that the Washington 
government has consented to validate citizen- 
ship of Indians naturalized before 1923 All 
legal proceedings, which have been started 
about five years ago to revoke their citizen- 
ship papers, have now been suspended This 
action will enable some sixty odd Indians 
(generally referred to in the United State® 
as Hindus) to maintain their legal status as 

56-8 


full fledged American citizens with all the 
rights of any other citizens 

It is to bo noted that the United States 
government did not concede the Caucasian 
origin of the Indian people They are not 
therefore entitled, like the natives of Europe, 
to American citizenship. The present ruling 
on behalf of sixty Indians, including the 
writer, establishes no precedent at all for 
other Indians to become citizens of the 
United States India is still within the 
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the career of e-ery politician For ms -ince, 
it was said that up to 1913 he was the 
opponent of the ex Khedive but as soon as 
the relations between Lord Kichener and the 
Khedne became strained he took up the 
cause of the Khedive and succeeded in 
wrecking the Assembly Similarly he 
supported the sale of the Suez Canal shares 
to England and the seperation of Sudan and 
these two facts were always exploited by 
bis enemies against him According to others, 
7agblul Pasha was a statesman who wished 
to build up the fabric of Egyptian indepen 
dence on whatever foundations the Egyptians 
bad already laid 

It is needless to quarrel with people in 
determining whether Zaghlul Pasha was an 
agitator a politician or a statesman One 
thing is however certain that he was a great 
patriot who wanted complete independence 
for Egypt, and who suffered heavily on 
account of his flaming patriotism But, be 
it remembered, that no suffering of criticism 
could shake lus determination to make Egypt 
free His enemies questioned his motives 
and his methods , they called him a turn coat 
and a demagogue without constructive ability, 
but these taunts could not make him change his 
course There was a time when an Egyptian 
student tried to take his life because it 
was thought that he had become nntrue to 
his own hery gospel of nationalism but even 
this did not embitter him Nor did pcrsecu 
tion inflicted upon him by the British 
Government weaken his fervour for Egyptian 
nationalism A suspect almost all bis life in 
the eyes of the British officials, he wa 3 
twice deported to distant places on account 
of lus political activities but even these 
deportations did not damp his ardonr for 
the national cause Thns he remained a 
patriot, true to the causo of Egypt from 
tirst to last. 

'H* *\ ls B P GU * 10 the service of 

r Ryp‘» changing his methods of work from 
tirno to time though ever keeping his eye 
0l i ,he ,F oa ' complete Egyptian 
independence Ho used especially the three 
weapons of propaganda, boycott and negotia 
tions in the attainment of his objects A man of 
,D ««“ and cstra ordinary 
judgment ns he was he did net pin himself 


ijniiO, l )tl » c„ nB i ‘ought against the 

’ soon ho “ado peace with them 


and became the most intimate adviser of 
Lord Cromer who said about him in a 
farewell i 


Lastly gentlemen I should like to mention the 
name °f one with whom I have only recently 
co-operated but for whom in that short tune 
I have learned to entertain a high regard 
Unices I am much miotakeD a career of great 
public usefulness lies b°'ore the present Minister 
of Education Saad Zaghlul Pasha He has all 
the qualities necessary to serve his country He 
is honest, he is capable he has been abused by 
many of the less wor‘hy of his own countrymen 
These are high qualifications He should go far” 

And be did go far as all the world knows 
He accepted offices — he was the Minister of 
Education the Deputy Pre ident the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and the Prime- 
Minister by turns, not with a view to exalt 
and glorify himself in the eves of bis 
countrymen, but to S9rve them He, however, 
did not set much store by any one thing. 
He accepted an office when it served the 
interests of his country, but he boycotted it 
next time when he thought that his country 
would gam by that When Milner Commission 
was sent to Egypt he sent a note from France 
to his countrymen that they should boycott 
it And his countrymen did not co operate 
with it till the British Government had 
recognised the independence of Egypt But 
if he was not wedded to the principle of 
accepting offices, he was not also a hot 
gospeller of indiscriminate boycott He was 
ready to enter into negotiations with the 
British Government whenever the time was 
opportune for that Fur instance he wanted 
to Jay Egypt’s case before the Pans Peace 
Conference, and if this proposal did not 
mature it was no fault of his He again 
went to London to negotiate with Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald the Labour Premier. 
At that time he formulated the five demands 
which are the bedrock of Egyptian nationa- 
lism He wanted tho withdrawal of all 
Brittsh forces from Egyptian territory, the 
withdrawal likewise of the Financial and 
Judicial Advisers, the disappearance of all 
British control over tho Egyptian Government 
especially with regard to their foreign policy 
and the abandonment by tho British Govern- 
ment of its claim to protect foreigners and 
minorities in Egypt Ho urged aLo that 
British protection should ho withdrawn from 
tho Suez Caoal All this clearly slnvj, that 
without taking his eye off the ultimate goal 
Zaghlul Pasha always did what was best 
under the circumstances, negotiating with 
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Calcutta University Innocents Abroad 

In .vour ast issue you re erred to the unholy 
alliance formed by the Mukhern Banerji clique 
in the Calcutta University and the Swaraj pa-ty 
to vilify misrepresent and hamper Prof Jadunath 
Sarkar the Vice Chancellor, in his attempt to 
introduce the much needed and Jong delayed 
reform of that institution It is being alleged 
by the oigan of this party that Prof Sarkar 
before his accession to the \ ice Chancellorship 
had condemned all the Professors of the Calcutta 
University in the Mo Urn Reiieu A reference 
to your back numbers will show that he has never 
written a word of wholesale or mdicrmnate 
condemnation but only protested aga nst the 
rewarding of the sbaui research of some the 
deliberate manipulation of examination results 
from personal considerations and the slavist 
spirit in certain teachers and examiners which 
has brought about this deplorable state of things 
and made Calcutta first classes of the Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji brand the laughing stock of 
India Can Prof Sarkar s statement be refuted 
on a question of fact 3 The latest examp e which 
I g ve below is conclusive. 

Mr Syama prasad Mukherji at the Calcutta 
l/nivcrsity created a record of unrivalled 
brilliancy He was declared 1st cla^s 1st in I A. 
lli MA. and BL. 1924) and awarded all 
possible medals and prues. This super graduate 
of the Calcutta University then went to England 
and studied for the Bar Examination At Calcutta 
he had teen 1 t c)a*s 1st at every one of the 
three Law examinations What w«s his achieve- 
ment in London ? 

In the (19-b) Bar examinations in Hindu Law 
he was not first class nor second class but third 
class (There is no fourth c!&_s in London ) But 
his English recoid was made i« Cn mnal La t 
in which he failed altogether It should be here 
pointed out that Mr bjama prasad Mukheiji has 
been for three years a lecturer at tie Calcutta 
University s Law College, and the special subject 
which he teaches others, as an expert, is Criminal 
Law 1 

Among your readers there are graduates of the 
Universities of many d ffeieat countries. 1 ask 
them could Mr byama-pra^ad s bnll ant Calcutta 
Career have been possible at Oxford or Cambridge 
or at some place nearer Constantinople 3 

It need scarcely be added that Mr Syama prasad 
is a son of bir Ashutosh Mukherji long \ ice- 
ChanceKcr of the Calcutta Lniversity and that 


he has been called to the Bar in 
shot 


his second 
Onlooker 


Teachers of Anthropology in the Calcutta 
University 


I crave the hospitality of the columns of jour 
esteemed journal for giving publicity to the 
following facts legarding tne scandals of the 
Lost Graduate classes va Anthropology of the 
Calcutta University 

Mr \ is a lecturer in Anthropo ogy who has 
got no training in Anthropology theoretical or 
practical As regards his method of teaching he 
is a slave to h s paten* exercise books, which are 
nothing but mere verbatim copies (with very 
slight alterations in some cases) from Parker 
Haswells /oology Cunninghams Anatomy and 
Boole s Fo'sil Man as shown beiou 

The following are a few extracts from his 
lectures — 

At an early stage of development the cerebral 
vesicles are enclosed in a membraneous covering 
derived from tho me'odeim surrounding the 
nots-chord This d fterentiated mesodermal layer 
is called the primordial membraneous cranium 
etc. Fide Cunningham s Anatomy p 186 
oth edition 


In the Ascidian the heart is a simple mus 
cular =ac situated near the stomach in the 
pericardium Its mode of pulsation is very 
remarkable The contractions are of a peristaltic 
charat er and follows one another from cur end 
of the heart to the other for a certain time then 
follows a short pause and when the conti actions 
begin again thej have the ojpo ite direction 
Thu3 the direction of the current of blood through 
tho heart is reversed at regular intervals, etc- 
life Parker H as we! I s Text book of Zoology drd 
Edition 19*1 \oL 1L P 18 

The skeleton of all fins — paired and unpaired-* 
presents a considerable degree of uniformity 
The main part of tne expanse of the tin is suppor 
ted by a series of flattened segmented rods, the 
ptery giophores or cartilaginous fanrays. which lie 
m close apposition at the outer ends of these 
are eta op cit From page 14o and onwards 
The cranium is a cartilaginous case the wall 
of winch is contiguous throughout At the 
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‘birred zone”, and no Indians in future will 
be allowed to be oaturaltz^d in this country 
Worse than that The Commissioner of 
Naturalization has written to me from 
Washington saying that the cases of Indians 
whose naturalizations already bad been can- 
celled are in no wise affected by the recent 
favorable action of the government In other 
words only those who kept up their legal 
fight for the last five years and carried on 
their case* to higher courts will be per- 
mitted to retain their citizenship 

4s a matter of fact, there was actually 
no final court decision confirming the 
natnralization of tho Indians What really 
happened was this the Department of Libor 
submitted recommendations to the United States 
Attorney General to the effect that pending 
suits to cancel naturalizations of certain Iadians 
bo discontinued. The Attorney General, m 
a v cordance with the recommendations, issued 
instructions to drop those cases Their 
dismissal was a result of the recommendation 
of the Department of Libor It handled the 
matter with the Attorney-General by rontine 
correspondence There was therefore no new 
court decision on the eligibility of Indians 
for American citizenship 

My learned barrister, Honorable Mr J P 
Shonp, informs me that the United States 
government decided to withdraw the pending 
suits because it had ample opportunity to 
correct the mistake of law or fact at tho 
time the naturalization court granted us the 
citizenship papers The government could 
then appeal, if it wished, from the judgement 
of tho naturalization court to higher courts 
The United States is not entitled now, after 
the lapse of all these years, to cancellation 
of tho naturalization papers Because of the 
lapse of time it does not constitute what the 
jurists call a tes judicata an equitable issue 
which may bo decided by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction 


In the meanwhile, scores of Indians who 
neglected to content the naturalization suits 
will remain in stateless condition They are 
men without a country Host of these un- 
n pp / pe .°P , °, aro farmers on tho Pacific 
i-oast Inej have made, according to most 


impartial observers, an important contribution 
to the economic life of the country in 
developing cultivation of cotton in the Imperial 
Valiev But now as they are ineligible for 
citizenship, thev are under Ciliforma law 
ineligible to hold or lease land Reported 
2he New Republic — 

'They were enabled to remain on the farms, 
which they had developed on what was thought to 
lie sterile and and land only by virtue of trans 
[erring title or lease hold to A mertcan citizens, 
by whom they were mulcted of the fruits of their 
industry, and m some cases reduced to peonage 

Here is an instance of cruel economic 
exploitation of a group of extraordinarily 
able farmers and artisans, because they are 
debarred from citizenship. 

California does not propose to stop with 
this It is now being planned m California 
that even children of tho>e ineligible for 
citizenship, born in the United States, should 
also be ineligible for cittz^nship This will 
be in flat contradiction to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution which says 
“that all persons horn m the United States 
are citizens of the United States and the 
State in which they reside” 

Let it be remembered that when United 
States entered the Great War, it instituted 
tho draft All Indian immigrants were 
promised by the American Government that 
if they would obey the draft peacefully, 
and serve this country in the war they 
would be granted citizenship The ladiaas 
responded lo> ally to this appeal Thoy 
furnished their draft quota Some wero 
wounded in battle A few even gavo their 
lives to the land of their adoption But 
the United States never kept its promise 
of citi7e.ishiD — tho promiso which was sealed 
by the sufferings and the blood of our 
Indian brothers. 

Naturally all discussion of American 
citizenship for Indians has by no means 
adjourned “Whether or not tho Hindu 
is a Caucasian is beside tho point”, said an 
editorial in the Nation iNow York), “ho has 
proved to be a good citizen " 

State University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, USA 
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Editors Note 


Tie writer of tbn communication mentioned 
tbs Dames of all the post „ra lua-e teachers m full 
tut we hare omitted them If for convenience of 
invest nation the University authorities concerned 
wish to know them the information will he p'aeed 
»t their disposal 

Editor V It 


Recent Hindi Literature 

Mr Ila Chandra Jo*hi ha3 spasmodically tried to 
accomplish the wonderful feat of cinn„’ a complete 
account of tho recent Hindi I teraturc. together 
with an exhibition of hn familianty with such 
writers as Ooethe Tolstov domain Rolland and 
Rahodra Nath Tagore in (ire column* of the 
August issue of the Modern Renew Scientific 
analysis, which has become the c haractenstic of 
criticism in our t:me« and which lias asserted 
once for all that the first duty of a critic is not 
to judge but to undei stand seems to be an 
known to the critic since it is nowhere noted in 
his amazing and sensational piece of critique There 
is not a single poet, a single novelist. a singlo 
dramatist a Single critic or a single editor in the 
whole of the recent Hindi literature who might 
prove himself to be worth/ of the name id a test 
by our entio or who mi-ht be rewarded by him 
with tho acknowledgment of the greatness essential 
for every man of letters la a sudden rtish of 
enthusiasm he declares that owing to tins very 
srint of nationalism tho critics and writers of 
Hindi literature havo been deceiving themselves 
for sometimes past by believing that Modern Hindi 
literature is in no way inferior to any oilier 
literature ol India, if not of the whole world This 
self-deceptive envious and suicidal M <>f is 60 
strongly current through-out tho H ndi read ng 
public that if any body ventures to disprove the 
fact his is supposed to be a heretic, a Kafir a 
traitor to the cause ol his mother tongue. Oaths and 
abuses are hurled upon him from all sides and he 
is left teiror stricken like a man standing amidst 
a fonoos aod enraged mob What he says hero 
needs no argument for its contradiction The very 
terminology ot the expression makes it obviously 
clear As if the whole Hindi speaking world is 
m a state of disorder and chaos as if we are not 
conscious of the different social political and 
scientific forces that are at work as if our national 
interest ia not identical with the interest of Bengal 
Jfacfras J/afturastAra and tfer/raf as If (he Utadi 
speaking public constitutes a nation of its own 
No sane man in our literature has ever claimed 
that our literature is as rich a3 son e other litcra 
tares ia the recent tunes Many of the presidents 
of the all India H ndi Sahitya Sam melon have 
humbly admitted the fact that there have been 
many short-comings m out literature in Tc<cnt 
times unknown to the other contcmi orary lodian 
literatures and have urged and stimulated our 
writers to bring our literature to the level of 
the other literatures In the course 
of his criticism upon Pretnasbram 
1 e writes to o ir great surprise tins very work of 
fiction has made o ir men of letters realise for the 
t rat time the greatness of our literature Had not 
Mr Premchand composed this work of fiction wo 


could hate never thought of the greatness of oor 
litcrature \\ liat a f3rco ’ The neatness of a 
literature depen Is much mere upon its classics and 
the classical Hindi literature with tho colossal 
1 gurcs of Tulat bur and Kabir and many other 
jxxts of the first rank is the richest undoul fedlr, 
of all tho other contemporary lit rature> of India, 
All the greatest artists of the world have al- 
ways tried to solve the proMem of humauity in 
their works this is the source of every vital 
creation according to tho critic and for tho s ipport 
of ths deliberate thouJit he quotes Ooethe 
Schiller and Remain Holland Cut before wo 
can bring it into focus, we must ascertain how 
art is created. Is it cruilcd deliberately u| on 
some well-directed plan or is it the unconscious 
cxpnssion of the human soul ? If only we invite 
psychology to our aid it will become obvious that 
tho emergeneo of artistic bcaaty which is nothing 
else but a consummate expression of the human 
spirit is one of the most unconscious manifestations 
of the human mind Thu9 to say that art is 
created to solid tho problem whether of 
humanity or of a man is unscientific. Mr Joshi 
further adds “but our cntic3 and ra«.n of letters 
do not want to sec tho truth and they have shut 
their ejes to tho light Popularity and not truth 
ts their Sole criterion We would havo let them 
remain undisturbed in their paradise. But tney 
have corrupted and vitiated tho tasto of tho pubho 
and have made its aesthetic sense and faculty of 
appreciating art quito blunt The critics of tho 
Hindi world of letters have led the public to 
believe that tho works of Tsgoro and of Qorki are 
nothing b it a neans of social or political pro- 
paganda. Tho public has leen misled by tho 
false criticism of these critics and takes every 
word spoken ly them to bo true Wo arc not 
aware wt ere such a stato of things exists in tho 
Hindi world and who are those critics who havo 
tried to misrepresent tho glorious writers like 
Itahndranath and Oorki Wo would advise tho 
critic to be rcsponsitlo to himsolf and not to 
create a t oisterous medley 

Assisted by a quotation from Shakespeare ho 
asserts that a writer in the habit of touching upon 
tho social and political problems, eventually comes 
down from the rank of a superb artist If this 
were the criterion oven bhahespeire would not stand 
tho test be has frequently touched upon tneso 
problems, Fien Tolstoy Romam Holland and 
Hibindranvth could not do away with them 
Tolstoy failed in literature and succeodod in 
politics Ho is most himself when lie is revealing 
tho horr.He underside of civiluvtion the m 
competency of tha state tha fanafily of western 
life and the meDaca of Imperialism 

In tho last and concluding paragraph of Ins 
article Mr Joshi says There are many small 
cue tea m tho Hindi world of letters of tho day and 
each circle has its own foolish conventions in the 
matter of art Darkness reigns there supremo 
Nobody wants to soo the light and every literary 
man desires lo live in a fools paradise \\jmt 
does U all mean ’ In this ago of universal en- 
lightenment o ir writers (mspita of tho cultural 
heritage behind them) desire to hvo in a fool s 
paradise 

Nowhere is tho error of Mr Joshi more 
conspicuo i is than m tho raso of his estimato of 
t) a i enod ol the recent Hindi (literature. He is 
absolutely wrong in hia decision for the writers 
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Tnano do i a t sen nine tad anatron tut jiut a 
d rtr polit oil game. 

He coal! of co irse aid the Jews to tao 
J t B it what a s l ool toy a argument ha has 
used’ It sec in as dl * thinks loiians aro trying 
to prove that t! o f 0-] sh people are a Mcphis 
*ophe ran crowd This is not true Our quarrel 
u not w itU ind v dual v its an l Irish and \\ el h 
and U termann as Mr Thompson seems to think, 
fat w th the tjsUm of Hr tub rule in which the 
Fnch hmea aal many In inns are lut tools. 

Aciin he averts on tho one hand "that there 
is ma-mfi eat outspokenness in I ogUc I— about 
Armenia, tit never aboit h nya or India and 
in tho Cnit'xl States— at out everyth ax except 

what hat nens in their own Loniei» Uamtnar 
theleroin "An Ind an Day is. however cheered 
for his courage in giving the accused Indians iq 
a conspiracy cam oolr e^ht years n iprisonmcnt 
while in Dality for four years thero have been 
mor' than 2U0 men ia prison without charge or trial 
10 B^ngil ualer tho Ordinance anl straw}/ 
on ah many s ich political prisoners _et infectious 
diseava in prison after a few wee. 3 or montns 
m pn on wlulo ordinary prisoners real inminals 
do net Beem to suffer from such eomola nta 
Ml at is that 1 Shall we asau no tlat the 1 rofessor 
of R n^ali at tf e an lent university of Oxford 
does not know of th'se atmat es or si all we 
Bin? hadulajah to dev Thompsons scientifi 
onP 

The purpose of tins took Bee ns to I* propaganda 
far too. Favmre and. ChxisUuuty tor the former 
end he tries the con fid nee trie It and m aht m a 
leal tho « who do not Loow cnou,h at out In la— 
an 1 nofortnnatcl) there aro manv of his readers 
who come under that category and for the latter 
he las to put his la t shirt on his own horse 
As th» editor of th«* IU ly Mail fnlv \n Has a 
the list! in of Fvil so doe3 Rev Thompson finds 
in Christianity the library of all Good It is a 
question of fa ihand we w 11 lease it at that 

\ fesv words are necessary about the inlian 
Day as a work of art Comma after U c bnlliant 
book of VoTstcrs "A Passage to India it makes 
a very aloomy pietu e. The contrast is i sinfully 
eyident and one canDot help pittmcoae against 
tho other lorster is essentially an artist. Ho 
jieturel the Anglo-Indians roomtm ty as ho knew 
it. and be Icscnoxl tho Ind an comuiuniti as ho 
saw it 11s tharat ers are human V eio-s of flesh 
and Hood and 1 e hal no axo to grind Mr 
Thompson on the oil er hand has written an 
apologia for the Anclo-Tnd an community It 
seems tlat loraters l»ook was panful (pa nfnl 
1«ca ise true) and tuglo-In liso needed an ay »tar 
lor their cau e it is Vciuso Ti ompson lias this 
end in view that h s Look is to weak his charac 
ter9 so art fic al Tl ere is not ono Anglo-Indian 
character from the Tommy to tho Priest who is 
not in some way or other a Iamb ofChrst If 
they err at all it is seldom and temporary and 
their error is expaned and jistfied They alt 
arc decked with virMe* ono s trpassux, tl o other 
Fven tho hero no II Ida the bnglish atrl wf o is 
cnternally ndins an 1 who is tho background of 
the novel appears bio a Mogul pa ntiog A lady 
on a hor«e and is made to pull her retns and 
mako a speech on woman suffrage and later forced 
to lead a 1 fo of eacnf ce— for the Indians of course 1 
—a I ly of tl o valley used a3 manure 


Tho Ini an characters are superficial There is 
no depth and there is no study Rut what is 
characteristic is that some of thur virtues aio 
fo.iish “Vou aro a Sahib (not a gentleman 
mark ) u the compliment pud by Htmonr the 
hero, toNoo-yi who is an Indian bo Tin- the Rij 
a-aiost great odds. I ven virtues are nationalized 
The wwer says in his prefa -e 

“No hvin- person is 6ket lied in this fitorj an l 
if anyone in India fedi his name m it ho must 

C lease ac ept my a-.3urauce that it is been he never 
earl of him 

That 13 a ™ty One wishes that Tnomp on had 
not painted bis characters in niches when he 
ac^imuhtcs all aooi on one side and says let 
there bo light, and calls it an Ao-lo- Indian 
community then ho is not giving us enouah for 
our seven and eix 

It is a great tragedy but natural that political 
domination of ono nation over another should so 
deteriorate art It aff’Cts bath the dom dating and 
tho subject nation The former dare not tell tho 
truth lest its imperialistic prestige s iff r and tho 
latter is often prevented from admitting their 
weaknesses lest tl es«. !o used against it for fur'hcr 
mg its explo tation It is not surpris ng therefore 
that so few I i„ tahmen can write anythin- about 
modern India which is bit little more than trash 
If An Indian day out! ves Ttiomp on. then Mr 
Thomi son may !>■* proud of tho m raclc— I it it 
is hardly likely 

But an Ati Muza 

Daw v of Nr i India lit Brajmlra \ i th lit tent 
icilh a torturer l ly Sir Feat Cotton Pp J ///+• 
12C (J/ L barlar { Sons Calctlta j Jit 2 

This well printed but slender volume contains 
three historical pipers on the Ninny an nsngs in 
Bengal (so well known to readers of Gleura Life 
of Barrel Ihsti igs and Bankim Cbandras 
mx terly novel I»<j la noil) Hand t Jagsnnath 
larka pan hanan anl tho College of tort M ilham 
founded by the Marquis of Melleslej All of 
them arc based upon State re ends and it is only 
m respert of the third that Mr Rtncrji has been 
anticipate! — !,v Col Rinkinu in Ur anl Ptsl aid 
Present Rut its story ncoded retelling in a con 
dens^d and popular farm and this Mr Owerji has 
done here 

V« e aro familiar— often to the po nt of na isoa 
— with the tale of British lattles anl annexations 
which flf our current text books of Io 1 an h story 
But the cultural developments and tho victories 
of peace which aro tho more glorious enduring 
monuments of British rule in this alien la i have 
not rcoe ved hue attetfion Vnm w'nat tree nan 
used to call tho drum anl trimpet school of 
history” It is i,ood taut Mr Banerji 1 vs made 
a beginning in tins much to be desued line even 
on a small scale All his papers are readable and 
conta n many fresh facts 

J S 


The Romance of Ifajastaa is of perennial 
interest to the Btudent of literature and we are 
not surprised that IVof e R. bell of the Mysore 
University has been attracted to the subiect and 
has succeeded in writing a novel eralodymg some 
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■whom he considers to be the writers of recent 
Hindi literature do not belong to this period thej 
belon® essentially to the period of Transition The 
spirit that animates the writings of Ajodhiya 
Singh of llaithili Sharan to a certain extent even 
of Premchand and of all their other contemporary 
poets and novelist is the spirit of the nineteenth 
century Hindi poetry and fiction They are not 
the real representatives of this age Almost all their 
creative inspiration owes its origin to a date j rior 
to the last evening of the last century Their 
in luence is very little felt to da> Though they 
have still continued writing but their influence is 
as faint, as was Victor Hugo s in lus old age before 
the new School of Flaubert and other French 
writers of the age of criticism The new generation 
of writers that has risen to eminence has achieved 
wonders as decisively as even in the history of 
literature It has revolutionised Hindi poetry and 
stimulated Hindi prose This spirit of change and 
progress declared itself in the writings of Jaya 
Shankar Prasad Besides many historical plays 
and stones of intrinsic ment he has recently 
produced two works of immense importance 
lorming land marks m recent Hindi literature and 
beanng distinct testimony as to what a perfect 
art should be One of these 13 a volume of poetry 
Asru or Tears The other is a symbolic play 
Kamana 

Nowheie did this spint manifest itself more 
strangely than m the poems of Hath an Lai a 
politician of the first rank a real hero of the 
national cause 

V ith Ihe advent of Surya Kant Tnpathi and 
Sumitra Randan Pant the age enters upon a new 
l ha e Every tiadition and rule is thrown into 
the background Individual craving is incarnated 


an 1 it is asserted once for all that a povin is the 
outcome of a great agitation in the human breast aou 
hence it is subject to no bindings Naturally they 
had to face great opposition but the more *»eute 
has been the opposition the more they have gained 
ground Their poems have been the consummation 
of the modern conception of verse One of the 
greatest achievements of Surjn Kant of Summitra 
Nandan and of almost all of their contemporanes 
Hal Krishana Sharma Ham Nath I <*1 Mohan Lai 
Muhto Janaidan Prosad Jha and many other writers 
opeiating in common for the accomplishment of 
the same goal has been tha they have tried not 
only to create new wine but they have created 
new bottles too They realised clearly that the 
wine which they were going to create would 
not appeal to the general taste if put into the 
old bottles and curiously the opposition that has 
tried its level best to embarrass the new movement 
for year* together did not ccnt-e around the wine 
but around the bottle Such are the general out 
lines of tins period As to tho detailed and 
elaborate analysis of the poetic movement we must 
wait, 

No les3 than m poetry has the spint of pro 
gress and reform shown itself in the sphere of 
prose literature We have many writers of const 
derable worth and distinct merit writing m 
the fields of criticism and fiction deserving h'sh 
places in the hierarchy of writers Though our 
recent literature has no writer of the magnitude 
of a Goethe of a Tolstoy of a Rabindranath or 
of a Romain Holland yet there is no reason for 
the sentimental despair which he has shown m 
his cnticism since there is a considerable number 
of wnters both in prose and poetiy who can 
keep alive m us a real appreciation of beauty 

Lai shm Najiaej Misiu 
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rrdlStm Bengali Reviewer etc according to the language of the books A o 

criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published —Editor M R.] 
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, f v Jj? 14 ? PV By Edward Thompson. Publish 
cd by Alfred A Knopf 306 pages Price 7 6 

Thompson has come out with anotuei 
b- A h ? S j ime j n ° ve I— on India. He deals with 
ac , d ! he T ' w P rk o* the Anglo Indian 
“d the Indian characters drawn by 
*sed merely as a relief and are of second 
axy importani e He also takes the opportunity 01 
fnffi 8 ?*! 011 the 5«£er ,h , at British mle IS good 

W'SSs 


one He will not look Tiuth straight in the face 
regardless of consequences either to hi3 country 
or to Ind a but he will instead see the truth 
but partially even admitting a few grievances of 
the Indiana then ratting himself on the bac«c for 
his open minde-raesa and scientific spirit conclud 
m„ ms arguments according to his wishes and 
not according to facts 


iiu iuuiumuu me ciever trick of eating 
-® ca * e aD “ at the same time having it. A 
character m the book for instance bitterly com 
plains in the following words 
r^.L^ ometlme3 think that your (meaning the 
what ntir §£?q ES ^ nite 4 English nation for 
what our Scots and Irish and Welsh and Ulster 
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of the best traditions of Raj put chivalry It is a 
romance of the Moghul period dealmg with the 
obstinate campaigns of Auranzebo against the 
Rajputs and ms Anal discomfiture Besides tho 
invention of some imaginary characters to fill up 
the details of the story Prof Sell lias not deviated 
from the facts of history and Blum Smgh is thus 
as valuable to the serious student of Indian 
historv as it is to the lover of romance. Wo 
should consider it an extremely suitable text booh 
for students in our Universities who are usually 


Pulhshalby It Cambrau f> Co, Calcutta Pp 
118 Price Pi 7 8 

hmitilja has been characterised by the author 
as tho foremost political thinker of Ancient 
Hindu India ’ and ho has devoted this study to 
the elucidation of the social and political ideals 
reflected in the pages of the Arthasastra Mr 
Banerjce s method is highly commendable Re- 
jecting the precarious path of vague thconsin r no 
limits himself to the task of analysing faithfully 

««. HMU.WW »• ~ — r--—.r the positive contents of kautilj a s booh on Polity 

deprived of the chance of reading about their own jj a rejev tg naturally t ie false analogies from 
national heroes and are expected to enthuse over western e xpenment 3 in polity, disputes the 
the achievements of men of foreign lands Raj put rPai iings of Stato Socialism * (pn 287) and 
history embraces some of the most inspiring thoroughly limited monarchy (pp 128) advanced 
episodes of the past and Prof Sell has laid the the patriotic senool of writers He candidly con- 
younger generation under a deep debt of gratitude fec 3 j lto a truo student of history that the text 
by Uns introduction to a fascmaUDg world of love does not prove an y legal obligation on the part of 


P Sesrapbi 

Hoad-book or Lvdlax Uvn eksitifs Printed at 
flip Ban/jalore Press Bangalore. Pp 3oI Price 
Its 2 


the Kmg to obey the mandate of tho majority Ho 
significantly characterises Hindu Government as 
Paternalism ’ winch found its greatest ana 
noblest incarnation m the Emperor Dharmasokn 
proclaiming saie trim s6 p aja mama The whole 
mankind is my children The kautilyan king 
tho nature’ guardian and saviour of the whole 


This is a very useful publication giving tho “ramunitv irrespective of piste or creed (Cf PP 
essential details of sixteen universities of India 2Sa bG) The uovernment favoured neither the 
and Burma, in a handy volume The Inter unesthood nor the capitalist nor was overawed 
Umversitv Board, ever since its mcfDtion at tho l,v the pretensions of the labouring sections 
Indian Universities Conference at Simla (May kautdja acknowledges the right pi the daughter 
1924) and its first sitting at Bombay (March 192o) t0 inherit property both real and personal and 
have been doing a quiet yet sond work of rearing that of the mother to her y stndhana (pp 2ip 7GJ 


LSI 


platform where the vanous universities ol 
idem India may discuss their respective 
problems academic or otherwise and try to 
compare and co-ordinate their activities with a 
view to permanent service to the country 


The orphan and the widows the poor and the 
aved were under the paternal care of the kautilyan 
King I astly though a Brahmin and a conser 
vative by training and tradition as Mr Banerjee 

...... ... «, ujuuu, has said it was reserved for him (kanblya) to- 

Separatism is still the law of our existence so far advocate the emancipation of the slave and tho 
as university administration is concerned But a day admission of the aborigines to royal protection’ 
will come when academic megalomania of parti 'The Sudra was regarded as a member of the 
enlar universities will give place to a sense of Arvan Community and while lus contemporary 
general economy of academic resources leading to Aristotle was justifying nay vindicating slavery 
the stoppage of useless duplication Then only Kautilya was the earliest to pronounce An Arya 
we may aspire to profit by a real concentration can never be a slave and held tfiat infamous 
, °nr attention to the special aptitudes of custom as one which might exist only among the 
individual universities as determined by regional Barbarians (p 47) 

needs and developed by the cultural environments So the basis of Kautilyan polity was broader 
m each ihen the hand book of Inter University than what was expected (or suspected) by the 
coara would pass from the stage of being a mere western critics of oriental despotism and 
coos ot informations to a sound and fruitful Mr Banerjee has rendered a signal service to 
survey of the interesting experiments made in the cause of correct appraisement of Indian 
rm®. , respective cultural laboratories of India culture history This book would serve as 
inat nay seems unfortunately to be far off an excellent introduction to the study of the 
vr,<i„? s £, T , e ? interest cliqneism personal institutional history of India both in its structural 
“9 s , lave mentality are too pronounced and functional aspects The original Sanskrit texts 
nf Au J development along the path that he quotes copiously add to the documentary 

ol national welfare But we hope that the lme value of the work specially with reference to 
nn?TOral^ m * 1Ca l e v by J h ? Boa ‘ d will help our future research by advanced students The^rmtimr 
SS. 1 !®™ 1 * 1 ®? to, slja ^e off their medievalism and w neat and the price moderate We recommend "the 


independent and at the same tune book to the public, 
useful and responsible collaborators m the cause „ 

0f We°mn M n , mt |™atioual BlammaUon History nr R- 


““>‘^‘■<‘1 <w weu as international Ulatninatmn History of Russia Bi ft r 

p l 43 ° p '*‘ »«< 

St’ te-ai igMjg 

££&? “ a th » 0 , the ?J£ 




between 860 and 1917 A D T sans £. 

from the stahi a of til A j Is a sreat scholar who 

the Emancipator (1855 1881 \ r»5 ea 0 Alexander 
Hr How'S 
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m the United Staffs. The Contents include these 
twelve heading® Introduction What is the Amen 
can Constitution 5 Tho Flection of the President 
Accidental Presidents Third Presidential Terms 
The Presidents Cabinet The Cabinet and the 
Congress Appointment and Removal Tho lower 
of the Pune Tho Resident Congressman Mis 
cellaneous Uaai.es Changes in the Constitutional 
Usages The ‘Safeguards of tho American Con 

stitntwD 

A.\ Dicey writing on the Y pglisb Constitution 
( Introduction to the Study of the I aw of the 
Constitution P 2° ed IflloJ ana'yses it under 
two main headings.— The Law of the Constitution 
The Conventions of tho Constitutions These latter 
are the customs practices maxims or precepts 
which are not enforced by the courts As examples 
of the Conventions of the Constitution (English) 
these two maxims be given here - "Tho King must 
assent to any bill pas ed by tho two Houses of 
Parliament or Ministers res cn office when they 
have ceased to command tho continence ol tho 
House of Commons These are not taws in the 
true sense of the word for if broken no court 
would take notice of their violation What Mr 
Horn will is concerned in his book is the treatment 
of snch unwritten laws m the Constitution of 
U SA Naturally we shat] expect a very interest- 
ing book Chapters 2 and l serve as especially 
interesting The general public will be interested 
to heat that one of the principal aims of the 
founders of the American Republic was to make 
the New \Sorld safe ajainst democracy (P 26 — 
the italic is mine) The method of electing the 
Preoiden t (p 28 °9) is rather thought proving 
especially m these days of Communism Socialism 
or mob auto racy Chapter 4 on Third Presidential 
is illuminating in the light of what is at 
present happening in U S A Mr Coolidge has 
just refused to seek his third term And why 5 
Gamaliel Bradford, that noted liteiary critic 
of United States referring to Clevelands lefasal 
to accept the third nom nation referred to it as 
the popular prejudice which has almost readied 
tho point of superstition against a third term 
for any President Why Cleveland alone 5 George 
Washington Jefferson Jackson, Grant Roosevelt 
all of them refused tho third presedential terms 
And now comes Coo) idee ' A typical Britisher 
the author is specially hard on the loth Amend 
ment of the American Constitution He thinks 
the Amendment which enforced the Prohibitum 
law m US, A is unconstitutional we wonder 

A well written boob the general public ought 
to like it even if it was meant for the English 
public. Apart from sweep ng generalisations at 
places the book does not betray much of partisan 
ship And one such sweeping assertion is found 
on page 2 42 where he makes all American 
c.tuens as believers in lobucal kundamentaUsm 
that this is a false estimate <nu*t be asserted 
by those who have studied the trends of thought 
in America dur ug the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Evoumov arm Chevtiov By Sir Olucr Lo Ige 
published bj Iloddcr and Sloi ghton Lon Ion o 0 
Shillings net 

Apart from snch technical books as Ether anil 
Reality Electrons Atoms and Kays Sir Oliver 
ha3 written such rel g ons scientific lwoks as the 
Making of Man Reason and Belief or the 


Substance of laitb Therefore in publishing this 
present volume (Pp 164) the author has not gone 
oeyond his range , , 

Contents — Lght chapters excluding the 

Preface and Prolo-ue -The chapters are on 
Evolution in general Creation or Origins 
General reasonings about existence Cosmic 
Speculation h volution of Plants and Animals 
Evolution of Man Perfection of )Ian (Conclusion 
4 Epilogue Worth of Humanity) 

Some of these chapters embody tho general 
sense of Huxley lecture delivered by the author at 
Cbanng Cross Hospital (December 192a) and like- 
wise some midday talks on Evolution at Christ 
Church Westminister in the same month. Tho 
general idea represented in tho conclusion to 
Chanter 8 about the main drift of tho Bible as a 
whole, is mainly due to the artist son of tho 
author though the latter is responsible for adopt 
ing it That this adoption has weakened the book 
scientifically will be seen presently 

Says tho author (P 1 j) My thesis is that there 
is no opposition between Creation and Evolution 
One Is the method of the other They are not two 
processes —they are one gradual one w hich can 
be partially and reverently followed by the human 
mind He says further (P ix) Creation signifies 
the process by which all observed things— what 
we call natural phenomena— have come into being 
and it is a process which m many of its aspects 
mankind has become able to follow in some detail 
We find that it is conducted id a spirit of law 
and oTder by a gradual process of evolution — a 
process of becoming and unfolding 

Printed in bold types and in good paper and 
priced rather moderately the book is accessible 
to all interested in the subject There is one 
disappointment in the book however At places 
the present publicaction is not quite critical Sava 
tbo author (P 1G3) whilst talking on the worth of 
humanity - And ultimately God 60 loved tho 
world that He gave the Being we are taught to 
call his Only Sod to live on the planet, and to 
undergo the rejection the torture and the death 
which was in store fra Being higher than the 
sons of men coutd understand (tho Italics is 
mine' Here Sir Oliver seems to be m his 
devotional mood not certainly in his critical 
attitude We have already mentioned that Chapter 
8 on tho Perfecting of man betraja a certain 
weakness m the book In the conclusion at the 
end of the chapter says the author (P 150) 
(There are) two mam stages in man s evolution. 
First came tho knowledge of good and evil the 
sense of sin the power of judging — the sense of 
transgression the sense of law Thereafter man 
was nrone to judge not on!) his own actions but 
those of his fe lows an era of criticism and self 
righteous judgment set in and continued through 
so ne terrible millennia of wrongdoing and back 
sliding as narrated in the Old Testament Iirst 
then the regn of human lasv and judgment. Ihen 
came a strange innovation a new dispensation 
replacing the old code of conduct by a sp nt of 
human k ndne°s chanty service and brother!) 
love (P 151) This gradation in tho ethical 
consciousness of man may be m keeping with the 
evolutionary idea but is certainly not historically 
correct AU students of ethnology know that the 
sense of mdivi lual d scnrainatioa is a later 
development and not au early one. The trouble 
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and thought depend on the instrument of language of Gladstone the only reference to India is m 
Most intimate and expressive of all languages is connection with the reversal of the policy of the 
mother tongue But our mother tougue Torry government in ^ respect of the MJ^west 
whatever it may be does not suffice for all we 
•want to hear and read and say Even u we are 
born into the inheritance of a mother tongue which 
has the wide currency of a world language we 
need sufficient command of another language m 
order that we inav have the, Key to what other- 
wise 19 locked against us and in order that we 
may more fully understand the meaning and 
value of words in the passage of thought and 
sympathy If on the o‘her hand, our patrimony 
is one of the little languages spoken relatively 
bv few we need to master as our second language 
one of those which are passports 


frontier of India ' And j et Britishers pretend to 
to be our “trustees M „ _ 

R. C 

Indian Currenci Reform Bj Prof Bnj 
Naram Messrs Shamsher Singh and Co., Kalchert 
Hoad Lahore 1926 

This booklet contnns a review of the report of 
the Hilton loung Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance 11926) It wa3 written at a time when 
the question of stablizstiou of exchange was agttat 
ids public mind and his conclusions well repay 
m iw.o wuiw* «»««= i«w» , perusal Our author has done well by exposing 

Mr Michael West aims at making easier for some instances of plagiarism by the authors of the 
the multitude of men and women this travel and Currency Commission He has quoted several 
traffic of the mind We endorse Sir Michaels passages to show that in the body of the report 
opinion , , - ‘whole passages were taken word for word without 

To this important and somewhat technical acknowledgment from the evidence of certain 
educational work Mr West discusses the oatu-e and witnesses without any examination or analysis of 
origins of the problems of bilingualism the history the opinions estimates or aiguments of the 
of the policy of bilingualismjn Bengal^ bihngua^ witnesses concerned” 

MoNTTUir Rei-orm in India. By A Ramaiya 
0 A Hatesgn and Co Madras 1926 

In this ht\le book the autho- deals with some of 
the mam aspects of Indian Currency and Exchange 
and suggests lines on which currency and exchange 
reforms should be effected Oar author ha3 en 
deavoured in this booklet to point out the real 
defects ot the existing monetary system m India 
and indicated some methods of removing them 
Hts suggestions axe worthy of consideration 


hsm and national culture the advantages and 
disadvantages of bilingualism in the educat onal 
system of Bengal the Bengalis need of English 
the silent reading ability m Eoglish of Bengali 
students the problem of the improvement of 
silent reading ability m Eoglish in Bengali 
students the Eoglish vocabulary of a Bengali 
boy and the teaching of Eoglish reading to 
Bengali boys 

A Dictionaut of Modern Engiish Usage By 
U TF Fowler joint author of The Kings English 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary and Vie Pocket 


Indian Economics i\ a Nutshell Edited by 
Tarapada Das Qupla and Heinanta Kumar Sen. 
B Cambay and Co Calcutta 1127 

This book is an welcome addition in the field of 
Indian Economic liteiature. The late Messrs Ranade 
and Dadhabhoy Naoroji and R C Cult were 
pioneers in this field and thev were 
followed by Professors Kale Jadunath Sarkar, Dr 
Pramathanath Banners ee and Hansadhan Chatterjoc 
The book under notice contains upto-date m- 

This popular abridged edition of the great n V, ^ 0n ?? 11 G iir 

biography of a great statesman will be welcome h R,,nh 89 currency and Kanbmo- tho nr», n ri. 


Oxford Dictionary Oxford At t he Clarendon Press 
London Humphry Milfoi d Price 7s 6d net 
Pp 742 Cloth 

This usefal book of reference is very clearly 
printed and is very good value for- hts price 

Mobley s Life of Gladstone Popular Edition 
abridged o92 pages Fully illustrated 5s net 
Dodder and Stoughton London, ECU 


blems such as currency and Banking the (Khadi 
Movement, the Imperial Bank Act of 1920 etc. and 
will we aro confident serve as an excellent handbook 
to students going m for B A or B Com degrees 
The printing and get up leave much to be 
desired 

H S 


to those who cannot afford to buy the original 
unabridged work as well as to those who have 
not the leisure to go through big voluminous 
works. This edition has several new features 
The abridgement was placed by the family of 
Mr W E. Gladstone in the hands of the Rt Hon 
C 1 G Masterman himself one of the most 
brilliant of Liberal politicians and writers Mr 

Masterman has written a .full and very important , . ,,_ 0 . ■ „ --- „ 

preface to this fcdtouD It not tmW omits nothing Oreuernty Ftesa U32oi trp IX 251 Price 10 6s 
of importance from the original edition but con Says the author in the Preface— Yet however 
tarns many valuable features included neither accurate and comprehensive Lord Brira s stS 
m the original nor in anv previous popular < American Commonwealth ) may havp hepn 
edition did not cover the whole ground m ad enn ate 

Thoto of our countrymen who desire to detail The subject of the present volume 
give themselves some education in politics full of interest to English and AmpS re«.,iS« 
should read this work though in one important alike occupies only a few nsge* of 
respect the Ufa 0 f Gladstone must, be a fresh Commonwealth ThV b^f L, l h * American 
reminder of what little interest even the greatest primarily for an English mtthe lth» ^.ffi? wr L Wen 
ol Brt'sJ statesmen take m the affairs ot India sell an Eaehshmfnl The nrLi?. “! hor ,s 
which has t een chiefly instrumental in making the product of PJ es fnt vo!affl . e is not 

the British Fmp.te tvha. Ut» b,o.-ra„h? TheSo'rVa's STo^tetlVJaf “St, 


Thf Usages of the American Constitution 
B/ II W Hone, ill published by the Oxfoi d 
CruceisUy P.esa (10 2 o) Pp IX 251 
Says the author l 
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in the United States The Contents include these 
twelve heading* Introduction What 13 the Amen 
can Constitution? The Flection ot the President 
Accidental Presidents Thud Presidential Terms 
The Presidents Cabinet The Cabinet and the 
Congress Appointment and Removal The Poier 
ot the Purs© The Resident Congressman Mis 
cellaneous Usages Changes in the Constitutional 
Usages The Safeguards of the American Con 
stitut on 

A.V Dicey writing on the English Constitution 
( Introduction to the Study of the Law of the 
Constitution P 2“ ed 191o) ana'yses it under 
two main headings— The Law of the Constitution 
The Conventions of the Constitutions. These latter 
are the customs practices maxims or precepts 
which are not enforced by the courts As examples 
of the Conventions of the Constitution (English) 
these two maxims be given here - The King must 
assent to any bill passed by the two Houses of 
Parliament or Ministers res ga office when they 
have ceased to command the confidence of the 
House of Commons These are not laws in the 
trne sense of the word for if broken no court 
would take notice of their violation What Mr 
Hornwill is concerned in his book is the treatment 
of such unwritten laws m the Constitution of 
US.A Naturally we shall expect a very interest- 
ing book Chapters 2 and 4 serve as especially 
interesting The general publ a will be interested 
to heat that one ot the principal aims of the 
founders of the American Republic was to make 
the New World safe a ainsf democracy CP 26 — 
the italics is mine) The method of electing the 
President (p 28 29) is rather thought-proving 
especially in these days of Communism Socialism 
or mob autocracy Chapter 4 on Thud Presidential 
is illuminating in the light of what is at 
present happening in U S A Mr Cooltdge has 
just refused to seek his third term And why ? 
Gamaliel Bradford that noted literary entic 
of United States referring to Cleveland s refusal 
to accept the third nora nation referred to it as 
the popular prejudice, which has almost reached 
the point of supervision against a third term 
for any President. IV hy Cleveland alone ' J George 
Washington Jefferson Jackson Grant Roosevelt 
all of them refused the third presedential terms. 
And now comes Coolidge 1 A typical Britisher 
the author is spec ally hard on the 18th Amend 
ment of the American Constitution He th nks 
the Amendment which enforced the Prohibition 
law in U S. A. is unconstitutional we wonder 

A well written book the general public ought 
to tike it. even if it was meant for the English 
public. Apart from sweeping generalisations at 
places the book does not betray much of partisan 
ship And one such sweeping assert on is found 
on page *’42 where he makes alt American 
citizens as believers in l ohtical Fundamentalism 
that this is a false estimate inn t be asserted 
by those who have studied the trends of thought 
in America during the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Evoixticw a>b CRE iTitr* Bj Sir Oilier Lodge 
p lUished bj Ilodder and bio ghton, Lon ton 3 b 
Shillings net 

Apart from such technical book3 a3 Ether and 
Reality Electrons Atoms and Rays Sir Oliver 
1 as written such rel gious scientific books as the 
Making of Man Reason and Belief or tie 


Sabstance of Faith Therefore m publishing this 
present volume (Pp 1G4) the authoi has not gone 
beyond his range , . 

Contents — E ght chapters excluding the 

Preface and Prologue —The chapters are on 
Evolution in general Creation or Origins 
General reasonings about existence Cosmic 
Speculation Evolution of Plants and Animals 
Evolution of Man Perfection of 3Ian (Conclusion 
& Epilogue Worth of Humanity) 

borne of these chapters embody the general 
sense of Huxley lecture delivered by the author at 
Charing Cross Hospital (December 192o) and like 
wise some midday talks on Evolution at Christ 
Church Westminister in the same month The 
general idea represented in the conclusion to 
Chanter 8 about the mam drift of the Bible as a 
whole is mainly due to the artist son of the 
author though the latter is responsible for adopt- 
ing it That this adoption has weakened the book 
scientifically will be seen presently 

Says the author IP la) My thesis is that there 
is no opposition between Creation and Evolution 
One Is the method of the other They are not two 
processes —they are one -a gradual one which can 
be partially and reverently followed by the human 
mmd He says further (P ix) Creation signifies 
the process by which all observed things— what 
we call natural phenomena-- have come into being 
and it is a process which m many of its aspects 
mankind has become able to follow in some detail 
We find that it is conducted in a spirit of law 
and order by a gradual process of evolution —a 
process of becoming and unfolding 

Printed m bold types and u good paper and 
priced rather moderately the book is accessible 
to all interested in the subject There is one 
disappointment in the book however At places 
the present publication is not quite cnaca! Says 
the author (P 163) whilst talking on the worth of 
humanity - And ultimately God so loved the 
world that He gave the Bung we are taught to 
call his Only Sod to live on the planet, and to 
undergo the rejection the tortnre and the death 
which was in store fra Being higher than the 
sons of men could understand (the Italics is 
mine' Here Sir Oliver seem3 to be in his 
devotional mood, not certainly m his cnUcat 
attitude We have already mentioned that Chapter 
8 on the Perfecting of man betrays a certain 
weakness in the book In the conclusion at the 
end of the chapter says the author (P lot)) 
(There are) two mam stages in man s evolution. 
First came tl e knowledge of good and evil the 
sense of sm the power of judging — the sense of 
transgression the sense of law Thereafter man 
was nrone to judge not only his own actions bat 
those of his fe lows, an era of enticum and self 
righteous judgment set in and continued through 
some terrible millennia of wrongdoing and back 
sliding a3 narrated in the Old Testament first 
then the re g a of human law and jadgment. Then 
came a strange innovation a new dispensation 
replacin'' the old code of conduct by a spirit ot 
human k ndne«s chanty service and brotherly 
love IP lol) This gradation m the ethical 
consciousness of man may be in keeping with the 
evolutionary idea bnt 13 certainly Dot historically 
correct All s indents of ethnology know that the 
sense of individual discrimination is a later 
development and not an early one. The trouble 
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and thought depend on the instrument of language 
Most intimate and expressive of all languages is 
our mother tongue But our mother tongue 
whatever it may be does not suffice for alt we 
want to hear and read and say Even if we are 
bora into the inheritance of a mother tongue which 
has the wide currency of a world language wo 
need sufficient command of another language m 
order that we mav have the Ivey to what other- 
wise is locked against us and in order that we 
may more fully understand the meaning and 
value of words in the passage of thought and 
sympathy If on the oiler hand our patrimony 
is one of the little languages spoken relatively 
bv few we need to master as our second language 
one of those which are passports 

Mr Michael West asms at making easier for 
the multitude of men and women this travel and 
traffio of the mind We endor a e Sir Michael s 
opinion 

In this important and somewhat technical 
educational work Mr West discusses the Datura and 
origins of the problems of bilingualism the history 
of the policy of bilingualism in Bengal bihngua 
lism and national culture the advantages and 
disadvantages of bilingualism in the educat onal 
system of Bengal the Bengali s need of Fnghsh 
the silent reading ability in English of Bengali 
students the problem of the improvement of 
silent read ng ability in English in Bengali 
students the English vocabulary of a Bengali 
boy and the teaching of English reading to 
Bengali boys 

A Dictionary op Modern English Usage By 
II IV Fou-ler joint author of The King s English 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary and The Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary Oxford At the Clarendon Press 
pHuwjfol/ MUfotd Price 7s 6d net 

This useful book of reference is very clearly 
p-mted and is very good value for [its price 

Moklxy s Life of Gladstone Popular Edition 
abridged 592 pages Fully illustrated 5s net 
Eodder and Stoughton London ECU 

This popular abridged edition of the great 
biography of a great statesman will be welcome 
to those who cannot afford to buy the original 
unabridged work as well as to those who have 
RO l thr0U2h , b, e voluminous 
works This edition has several new features 

Ii/wv rwl was p > ce n d ¥ fara.lv of 
Mr W E Gladstone in the hands of the Rt Eon 
2 * G . Masterman himself one of the most 
brilliant of Liberal politicians and writers Mr 
Masterman has written a full and very important 
preface to this edition It not only omits notW 
of importance from the ongmal edition but coiT 
tarns many valuable features inJuded neither 
edihon 0nSma1 DOr a aDV Popular 


of Gladstone the only reference to India 13 in 
connection with the reversal of the policy of the 
Torry government in respect of the north west 
frontier of India ’ And 3 et Britishers pretend to 
to be oar trustees ’ 

R. C 

India* Cummer Reform By Prof Bni 
Kara w Jlcssrs Sham slier Singh and Co Kalcheri 
Hoad Lahore 1926 

This booklet contiras a roview of the report of 
the Hilton roung Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance (1926) It was written at a time when 
the question of stable jtiou of exchange was agitat 
mg public in tad and Ins conclusions well repay 
perusal Gar author lias done well by exposing 
some instances of plagiarism by the authors of the 
Currency Commission He has quoted several 
passages to show that in tho body of the report 
whole passages were taken word for word without 
acknowledgment from the evidence of certain 
witnesses without any examination or analysis of 
tho opinions estimates or aiguments of the 
witnesses concerned 

Movrrmr Kara 11 Jxdu By A Sami tya 
O A Katesan and Co Madras 1926 

In this liljle book the autho- deals with some of 
the mam aspects of Indian Currency and Exchange 
and suggests lines on which currency and exchange 
reforms should be effected. Oar author has en 
u savoured in this booklet to point out the real 
defects ot the existing monetary system in India 
and indicated some methods of removing them 
His suggestions are worthy of consideration 

Indian Economics in a Nutshell Edited hu 
Tarapada Das Gupta and liemanta Kumar Sen 
It Cambray and Co Calcutta. 1)27 

This book is an welcome addition in the field of 
Lidiao Economic literature. The late Messrs Hanade 
and Dadbabhoy Naoroji and R C Datt were 
pioneers in this field and they wire 

followed by Professors Kale Jadunath Sarkar Dr 
Tht m i a ^v natb P anner ! C0 and Harisadhan Cbattenee 
The book under notice, contains upto-dato in 
formations reeardinz the current economic tS. 
blems such as currencj and Bankiotr the tKhSl 
Movement, the Imperial Bant Act of ItPO eta and 
]wi a a . r0 confident Serve as an excellent handbook 
Thf trains in for B A. or B Com decrees 
desu-ed n0tinS aud get up f eave much to be 
H S 

d Tn rx ^ AGE 4 0F . t ue America* Constituto™ 

& iV Horuill published by the D 
Umitrsity fleas U02A Pp lx 261 P rK f$nl 

Says the author in the Preface vw 

arourate and comprehensive Lord Bnces 

-- (American Commonwealth } may havo L«» St * 

respect the life 0 f Gladstone mm? ^™P°rtant alike occupies only a few pages readers 

reminder of what __ niust ., 110 a fresh Commonwealth The i in 5w r,e ? the American 

pnmanlv for an English n,,M,„ 7.1 s be0Q written 
self an Englishman) The Drew® au i bor ,s h m 
Tn“7i.i«“L.ra“ 1 “ a ‘v K &? Product of academ o J3w? nt volume is not 

In this biography The author has spent mnr J 'If, 11011 at a distance 

spent more than six years in all 


duteresi even the or 

Bntish statesmen take in the affairs of India” 
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ia the Catted States. The Conte ata tacludo the=a 
twelve heading Introduction What 13 the Atnen- 
caa Constitution 5 The Flection of the President 
‘Accidental President Third Presidential Ttrtn3 
The Presidents Cabinet The Cabinet and the 
Congre>a Appointment an 1 Removal The Power 
of tie Purus The Resident Congressman Mis- 
wltiaeous Usa-es Changes ia the Constitutional 
Lsages The 'bMeguards’ of the American Con 
stitntioo 

A.V Dicey writing on the Insliih Constitution 
(‘"Introduction to the Studv of the 1 tw of the 
Constitution P 22 ed I9ld) ana'j sea it under 
two mam headings.— The Law of the Constitution 
The Conventions of the Constitutions. Thcso latter 
are the customs practices tr.axim3 or precepts 
which are not enforced by the courts As examples 
of the Conventions of the Constitution (Lnglwi) 
tiicse two maxims be given here - "The king mast 
a-vsent to any till pa->.cd by the two Houses of 
Parliament or Ministers res ua office when they 
have ceased to command tho confidence ol the 
Home of Commons These are not laws in the 
true sense of the word for if broken no cotrt 
would take notice of their violation V hat Mr 
HorawiU is concerned tn his booh ts tho treatment 
of such unwritten laws in tho Constitution of 
U.S.A Naturally we shall expect a very interest 
id? book Chapters 2 and 4 serve as especially 
interesting Tho general publ c will bo interested 
to hear that one o! tho principal alms ol the 
founders of the American Ueimblic was to mako 
the New World safe annul democracy ’ IP 2&~ 
the italics is mine) The method of electing tne 
President (p 28 -2J) «s rather thought proving 
especially in these cUys of Communism Socialism 
or mob autc* racy Chapter 4 on “Third Presidential 
is illuminating in the light of what Is at 
present happening in U S A Mr Coolidge has 
just refused to seek his third term And why 0 
Gamaliel Bradford, that noted literary critic 
of United States referring to Clevelands refusal 
to accept the third nomination referred lo It as 
tho popular prejudice, which has almost reached 
tho point of superstition against a third term 
for any President AVhy Cleveland alone Goonro 
Washington Jefferson Jackson. Grant Roosevelt 
all of them refused tho third prcsedcntial terms 
And now comes Coolidge 1 A typical Britisher 
the author is specially hard on the 18th Amend 
meat of the American Constitution He thinks 
tho Amendment which enforced tho Prohibition 
law in US. A. is un institutional’ wo wonder 

A well written 1-ook the general public ought 
to hho it, even if it was meant lor tho English 
public. Apart from sweeping generalisations at 
places the book does not betray much of partisan 
ship And ona such sweeping assertion is found 
oa page 212 where lie makes all American 
citizens as believers in Iohttcal bundamentalism 
that this 13 a false estimate mu t be asserted 
by those who have studied tho trends of thought 
m Vmenea during the last fifteen or twenty years 

Fi olctiov avd Crextiov Hu Sir Olucr Iolge 
published bj ! ladder and blougmtn Don ton ‘ (1 
Shillings nel 

Apart from such technical I ooks as Fiber and 
Reality Electrons Atoms and Its 5 s Sir Oliver 
lias written such rel pious scientific books as tho 
Making of Man’ Reason and Belief or the 


Substance of I ailh' Therefore tu pubU&tun. this 
present volume (Pp 161) the author has not „ono 
beyond bis ran.e 

Contents — L eht chapters. excluding tho 
Prelaco and Prologue —Tho chapters are on 
Evolution m general Creation or Origins 
General reasonings about existence Cosmic 
b peculation’ t volution of Plants and Animals 

Evolution of Man Perfection of Man' (Conclusion 
A Fpiloguo Worth of Humanity) 

borne of theso chapters embody tho general 
sense of Huxlcv lecture delivered by the author at 
Charing Cross Hospital (December 19 Aj), and like- 
wise somo midday talks on Evolution at Christ 
Chureh Westminister in the sama mouth. The 
general idea represented in tho conclusion to 
Chapter S about the main drift of the Biblo as a 
whole, 19 mainly due to the artist son of tho 
author though tho latter is responsible for adopt- 
log it That this adoption has weakened the book 
scientifically will be seen presently 

bays the author (P to) My thesis 13 that there 
is no opposition between Creation and Evolution 
Ono is the method of the other They are not two 
processes —they are one —a gradual one which can 
be partially ana reverently followed by tho human 
mind' Uo says farther (P ix) Creation’ signifies 
tho process by which all observed things — what 
wo call natural phenomena— have como into being 
and it is a process which in many of its aspects 
mankind b as become alio to follow in somo detail. 
We find tliat it is con lueted in a spirit of law 
and order by a gradual process of evolution— a 
process of becoming and unfolding 

Printed in bold ty pc3 and in good paper and 
priced rather moderately the book is acccssiblo 
to all interested in tho sutject. There is ono 
disappointment in tho book however At places 
the present publicaction is not quito critical bays 
the author (P IC3) whilst talking oa the worth of 
humanity - And ultimately Cod so loved tho 
world that Ho gave the Iteing wo are taught to 
call his Only Son to live on tho planet, and to 
undergo the rejection the torture and the death 
which was instore hr a Being higher than the 
sons of men could understand Uha Italics 13 
mmcO Hero Sir Oliver seems to bo in his 
devotional mood not certainly ia his critical 
attitude. Wo have already mentioned that Chapter 
8 on tho Perfecting of n an’ betray s a certain 
weakness m the book In the conclusion at the 
cn 1 of the chapter says the author (P l&U) 
(Thoro are) t»o mam stages in man s evolution 
kirst tame tho knowledge of good and evil the 
bcqso of sm the power of judging — the sense of 
transgression tho sense of law Thereafter man 
was prono to judge not only his own actions but 
those of his follows an era of cnticngn and self 
righteous judgmtnt set in and continued through 
so ne terrible millennia of wrongdoing and lack 
sliding aj narrated m the Old Testament hirst 
then the reign o! human law and judgment, lhea 
came a strange innovation a new dispensation 
replacing the old code of conduct by a spirit of 
human kindness clarity service and brother! y 
love IP lot) This gradation in tho ethical 
consciousness of man may be in keeping with the 
evolutionary idea but is certainly not historically 
correct. Ml students of ethnology know that tha 
sense of indivilial discrimination is a later 
development and not an early one. Tho trouble 
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Tilth the Eoul.sh Evolutioo School of thontht n «>'} '«> 1 S!” rt i“A, s ,' 1 5i“ : 1 ‘ J" ,5!\ 0 „3 0 ,'K fa 
Out they refuse to hear anythin,: from the schools Maharastrac Ihe tooLta JS? w ?i|, (ll eleuen- 
of Diffusion on that of BcWmsu , \\e how f *tS“y ^ of nan and the 

rest iro demoted specially to tho upbnogtng of 
children their diet, diseases Ac. 


that Sir Oliver will in some future volume treat 
ton Fvolution from a more critical point of view 

A. Iv. S 


The author 1m made a praiseworthy attempt 
to convcj his information in non technical language 
not altos «-ther with success Hie first 9 chapters 
(panes 1 171 are specially open to criticism as 
the information given is not accurate. iho 
technical terms cmploied m connection with 
anatoraj and pbj siolog} could havo been improved 

The chapters dealing with the upbringing of 
children are much better and the information 
given should provo very valuable to mothers and 
Uioso who havo charge of children Should a 
second edition of this b„ok bo required the author 
should entirely rowiite *ho chapters on anatomy 
and physiologv and increase tho number and 
quality of the illustrations SPA 

MaJHEX RaUAV IV OR lir TALF OF SCfTERlVCS 
By But to A. Tuljapurl^ir U A LL B IhtbUshed 
ly the author at 40 PicUt Road halbadcti Bonibay 
Payot >02 tilth fuo fuff page tffusfrafwiis true 
Rs 2 S 

In this novel an imaginary Maratha lady of 
considerable intelligence education and varied 
experience Ins let_liD„ly narrated the story ot her 
own life like the well known epic of valtniki, 
this Ramajan is divided into several hands or 
sections each section deriving its name from the 
nature of its contents Like tho Sanskrit epio this 
story also has grown in bulk tho author having in 
corporated in it hot discussions on some knotty 
problems of the day liohtical social religious etc. 
The discussion* though interesting and instructive 
are not necessarily connected with the main 
current of the story and at tunes only serve to 
divert the attention of readers a feature which 
somewhat detracts from tho vdue of the story The 
The author of inmiHia (a book of verses) and range of subjects discussed is also so wide as to 
Veda Bam (a book confainmg translation of thevedic include in it religion urehgion the Purdah system 
thyms) needs no new introduction to the Bengali and other social evils education of females, 
reading public. His Kafnder Desk Afnca (In Astrology the Jallianwala Bag tragedy and other 
Africa the Lana, of the Negroes)— & jungle-story atrocities in the Punjab the whimsical nature of 
book meant for children became immensely the administration in Indian States and the money- 
jiopular with ms youthful readers But the book grabbling practices of the solicitors of High Courts 
ot verses under notice will w 0 think be hkewiso etc. So much heterogenous matter is cleverly 
very popular with the Bengali reading boys and pieced together in the storv by the author How 
K1 li s vT e object matter of these verses are ever it cannot be denied that the Art is thereby 
either humourous s’ ones or a song of rains or suffocated Here one can very well ask a question 
an animal story or a lullaby The poems aie whether the art of the novelist properly consists in 
a u attractive style and are all profusely depicting characters faithfully and in showing the 
j)™;™™. Ihe cover design has enhanced the various stages of their development or in merely 
,iie * We are confident that it chronicling events in an individual or collective 
will make an excellent prize book life more or less exciting emotions or quickening 

H S intellectual reasoning Another question suggested 
by the pCTusal of this and similar novels recently 

MARATHI £“£*? g ffiffiS 

fta, s™ Hi T ( r,„«s„ a*™™ „i 

children) By B M Toibe L.R.C P <& S £c the real world TV itH all these defects the novel 
Icotr uii. Publisher T S Suraiote Indore la _ thoTOughly readable entertaining 

a small book of 124 pages mainly advocated Progressiva views are 

intended for conveying accurate information — ^? T 9 ca , tea throughout the bool nn^nnht 


TIBETAN S VNSKRIT ENGLISH 

Nvatapiuvesv of Aoiarva Diwvov Pari II 
Tibetan Text Compared with Sanskrit and 
Chnese torsions and edited tuth an introduction 
com i a> a In e notes and indexes By I tdhusel hara 
Bhattacharyya, Principal I tdjaShatana I is>a 
bhaiati Qackiiads Oriental Reties Vo \\x/\. 
Genital Library Baroda 1J27 Price Re- I 8 
We congratulate Pandit Vidhusekhar SvJrt 
the V lsvabharati and the Government of II II 
the GaeVwad of Baroda ou the publication of tlu* 
work Tho numerous Sansknt works translated 
into Chinese and Tibetan centimes ago should be 
recovered and if necessary re-translated into 
Sansknt The Visvabharati has shown tho way 
Lovers of India and ancient Hindu culture should 
encourage such work in all possible ways 

The book contains a portrait of tho philosopher 
Dinnaga, copied from tho Tanjur (Tibetan Ency- 
clopaedia) by Balu Dlurendra Krishna Devavarman 
of the halabhavana, Visvabharati 

W e intend to publish hereafter a critical notice 
ol uie book by a competent scholar 

R. C 


BENGALI 

Hal pi Buko Bj Peary mohan Sen Guj la 
Pi Wished fiom the Piabast Office 01 Umcr 
Cvcular Road Calcutta Price Ten annas 102 £ 

Mr Senguptas Halum Buro is an welcome 
addition in the field of children slliterature 
Bengali 


lUnT i j-royiessiYB views mo 

that Tha'rpnHor , °n l f he i and there is no doubt 
t the reader will feel benefited by its perusal. 
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The picture named 'the six headed Goddess of 
Maharashtra’, given as the frontispiece is well- 
conceived though misnamed the six headed Goddess 
since there is not a single combination picture with 
one bodv and six heads but six separate pictures 
artisticallv arranged in one page of six several 
persons its Shiwaji the Great Ram das Dnyaneshwar, 
TuLaram Devi Ahalyabai Hollar and Rani Lakshmi 
bai of Jhansi representing six high ideals which 
everv Xlaratha will do well to place before his 
mind’s eye, if he desires to succeed m life and to 
elevate his mother country 

V G Ann 


GOJARATHI 


An and a Dhaka Parts I U III IV —By 
Ramanlal Nanalal Shah, are a collection of short 
stones likely to interest and amuse children with 
picture*. It 13 an enjoyable collection 


Kelivani Na fata By Ruhortal G ilathrutala, 
printed at the Naiyuan Printing Press Ahmedabad. 
Paper Coier Pp 243 Price Be 1 (l92G) 

These are most thoughtful essay s on the founda- 
tions of education by one who is born au idealist 
and a practical teacher who has learnt his 
lesson bv experience. The essays are replete with 
hints and suggestions, on the teaching of various 
subjects, which are sure to prove of great value 
to those who are in the line.’ 


Aneada Shastra Nan Mul Tattno (Elements 
or the Science or Statistics) By Chandulal 
Bhagubhai Dalai, pnnted at the Vasant Printing 
Press Ahamedabad Thick card board Pp 1S4+ 
9 Price Re, 14 (1926) 


This manual on the Science or Statistics is 
intended as a text-book for schools where the 
subject is to be taught in Vernacular It is based 
on several w ell known authors talented works 
and illustrated with charts It is a fairly good 
attempt for a subject yet in its infancy 


SnmxGAR Tbivem By Tanmam Shankcr L 
Shii printed at the Dharvi ry ava Printing press 
Bombay, Paper coier Pp 60+10 Price Re (~12-0 
< 1027 ) 


Three love-poems, the Shrtngar Tilak, the 
Pushpa Bana vitas and the Chour Panchashika, are 
translated from Sanskrit into Gujarati vefte The 
spirit of the original seems to have been fully 
preserved in the translation and what remains 
hi* been fully explained in the notes at the end 
We congratulate the translator oa his successful 
attempt 

Bilan arta Part IV By Gijiilhm, is a collec- 
tion of stones for children narrated by the 
collector in his inimitable Kathiawad style 


Fcliiala, Part I Bn Ramanlal Nanalal Shah, 
printed at the Vasant Printing Press Ahamedabad 
Thick card board Illustrated Pp 180 Price 
Re 014 as (1927) 

As an entertaining collection of stones of 
juvenile interest the book is likely to be welcome 

Cuaxdaxi is a monthly devoted entirely to the 
publication of pleasant stor e* We do not review- 
periodicals 

Tnc Histort of England Part I for the IV 
standard of High schools by Chhaganlal Chamkl 
Mehta n a i* an attempt in the nght direction 


Tub Third Gujarati Book By Chhotalal 
Bilknshna Purani is projected for the use of 
Vidyapitha students It contains very good 
lessons which are both instructive and informing 

1 Naiolean Bonatarti Parts 2, 3, 4 Gokaldas 
Jlathuidas Shah, ba llb a very good translation 
of Abbots well known biography of the Empeior 


2 Akoar By Bapulhat JadairaiVaxshanai da 
giving the salient features of his reign. 

3 The Hurour oftue Baroda Rajta. By Chumlal 
Maganlal Desai ba , giving a succinct but interest- 
ing account of its rulers. 

4 Londoner*’ Education By A arahart Shankar 
Shnshankar Shastn ba, showing what the London 
County Council is doing for the Londoner*’ 
Education 


5 JATiaWABHAN SiiALAk Patts I and II By 
Kaa Shtvalal LiUubhai Barot containing 100 
spirited stones illustrating human nature All 
these five works are published by the Commissioner 
of Education Baroda State 

K JLJ 


OK IS S A FLOOD DISASTEK 

B\ SAKAT CHANDRA GHOSH sla. b. l, 

O WING to the recent high flood of the not be discharged, and as an inevitable 
Baitaram mer, which surpassed all result of thi> hundred* of villages oa both 
previous records of the last century by sides of the Baitaram river were swept awav 
4 inches of water, and owing to the fact that causing «enous damages to men money ind 
the Dhaiura Jluhan was silted up and cattle The aforesaid river i* the boundary 
consequently closed, the «urplua water could line of the Jojpur Subdivision of the Cutt k 
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District and the Bhndrak Subdivision of the 
Balasore District So this flood disaster 
caused 18ss to both the Cuttack and Balasore 
Districts the loss to the latter being greater 
Oo reading the news of the horrible 
disaster in the columns of the newspapers 
and the repoit of the Chairman of the Lical 
Board of Jajpur, myself in company with 
Babn I abshmmarayan Sabn m a , set out to 
visit the aflected areas It may be mentioned 
in this connection that my friend Babu L N 
Sabu who is a member of the Servants of 
India Society received a sum of Rs 500 
from the said Society and directly from Mr 
C S Deole Member, Servants of India 
Society, Secretary of theGuzrat and Kathiawar 
Hood Relief Committee for distributing the 
s am e among the sufferers, and a further sum 
of Rs. 500 has been promised by Mr 
Devadhar President of the said Society, for 
the said relief but to be repayable within 
14 years "With the latter sum it has been 
arranged with the Secretary of the Jaipur 
Co operative Bank to ■start a gram gola m the 
area which the Honorary Secretary Babn 
Gobinda Prasad Bose has kindly consented 
to take over charge and to statt soon 

Accordingly we went out on our mission 
with the aforesaid sura of Rs 500 for 
immediate relief 


By visiting a few villages uz Dehury 
AnandapUT, Misseipur Sendhpur among 
hundreds and hundreds of such villages I 
personally saw the people to be totally help- 
less ill clad and reduced to the condition of 
beggars then houses berag swept away, their 
valuables and household articles of everyday 
use and clothing being gone and to add to 
this their cattle property too has been lost 
The condition of the women is worse still 
They have no clothing to clothe or wrap 
then body with and maintain their tzzut so 
to say and so they cannot stir out for food 
even 

The condition of the middle class men is 
deplorable Though now reduced to the 
condition of beggars they cannot forget their 
former family prestige in the presence of 
their co villagers over whom they had control 
and hy whom they were looked upon with 
respect They cannot go out for rice dole 
distributed at certain place® though they are 
the most needy persons The poor can starve 
as they aie accustomed to do so but the 
middle class though not accustomed are 
really starving now They are not 
morsel of food even in two days 


The present winter crop cannot relieve- 
them of their distress Ihey mast be helped 
till the winter crop of the next year, i e 
till December 1928 They must be made ta 
survive, otherwise they must die out Paddy 
granaries have been washed away, so paddy 
must bo supplied to the sufferers and golas 
must bo started at certain centres The 
Congress party, I am glad to mention, have 
arranged to open a goh in Dehun Anaadapar 
village 

The disaster became so great because the 
water remained constant for 3 days together 
People had to climb upon trees to save their 
lives and remain there without food for 3 
days So it could be easily imagined how it 
would be possible for them to save their 
property, and that would be the condition 
of their mad built houses The flood reached 
its highest pitch on the 29th July In 
previous years it used to remain for a few 
hours only instead of 3 days this time 

The loss has been considerable to these 
villagers among many others of which t had 
no personal knowledge, uz, Dehury, Ananda- 
pur, Sendbpur, Contapan, Misserpur Mouza 
Aibas in general, village Sahara and Jamuna 
the laat two being near Jaipur town 

I cannot picture the lamentable condition 
of the poor sufferers of the Dehury Anandapnr 
village which I saw with my own eyes The mud 
walls of the villagers are all gone, the paddy 
stocks washed away, the household utensils 
and valuables all gone, the thatches of some 
swept away and the houses completely levelled 
to the ground Some of the local zemindars 
even, whom I do not name here, have been 
made houseless now They cannot beg or 
receive rice doles anywhere as they are not 
accustomed to sell their family padigree or 
prestige but are lemaining starving for days 
together The people are taking rest under 
the palm leaf sheds These palm leaf sheds 
rest on bamboo props with no walls all 
round Thus their purdah is gone 1 How 
deplorable is the state of affairs can be easily 
imagined by the sensible public During the 
high flood i e from 29th to 31st July last, 
the work of Babu Mabendra Nath Dutta a 
local zemindar, was commendable When life 
was at stake and each one was trying to save 
himself by plying in a small country boat he 
brought helpless people to his house and 
gave them shelter foT 3 days together Now 
when the flood is all over, relief is being- 
given by others and the place is being visited 
by outsders like us But at the critical 
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juncture none have dared even to go thero 
Such village patriots are wanted in all 
places. 

In this connection I must mention that 
Baba L. N Saba agreed to distribute Its. IC5 
to 31 deserving persons hero out of tho land 
at our disposal Accordingly tho above sum 
was paid Though tho sam is— altogether 
inadequate in view of their present distress, we 
cannot do more with tho fund with us at 
present 

In Eantapan village we heard that Jagan- 
nath Itabu zeiflindcr was on tho alert and 
was trying to arrange a nee gota tbece and 
has gone to Chandbali to purchase rice Ills 
actions are praiseworthy 

Tho condition of tho Misserpur villagers 
is little better Wo happened to bo there 
just after a severe shower of rain Wo 
actually saw tho people houseless, helpless 
and shivering id the tain water Wo mads 
a list of deserving persons. They were 30 
in number They were given cash for house 
building purposo I must frankly admit that 
this help of ours is inadequate to their 
present need, but looking to our funds at 
haod we cannot allot them raoro for the 
present 

The peoplo have lost their houses, have 
no clothing to wrap themselves with Tho 


winter is coming and what will be the fate 
of the poor villagers can be best imagined by 
all sensible human beings. What I relate 
hero is nothing but plain trutli and no 
exaggeration On our return journey wo 
visited the Jamuna village 7 mites to the 
west of Jajpur town Hero the villagers have 
been made houseless and tho lands have 
been made useless by the deposit of sand, 
31 persons wero given help bj ray friend Hr. 
Sabu 

In conclusion I must say that the relief 
now given by tho Government, by tho 
Swarajists and by tho JIarwan community 13 
quite madequato for tho purposo— tho loss 
sustained being roughly estimated to be 
sovcral crorcs of rupees. Unless the relief 
work bo continued over ono year, t, c, fill tho 
end of December 1923 their distress will not 
be relieved in the least I earnestly appeal 
to the general public to open their purses 
and try tbeir best to relievo tho present 
distress of tho millions of our poor brethren, 
who bavo been reduced to the condition of 
beggars in tho truo sense of tho word To 
achievo this and raoro money u needed, as 
relief in tho sbapo of distribution of food 
grain, cloths, and help for houso-building 
purposo, are necessary Distribution of cloths 
I must say, is absolutely necossary 


POPULATION AND POOD SUPPLY IN INDIA* 


Bv BAJANI KANTA DAS, ma, use, ru o 
Economist, International Labour Office 
( Ilcad before the Worlds Population Conference Gcticia August 31, 1927,) 


Growth or Porcunov 

I N 1021, India had 319 million inhabitants 
or 17 per cent of tbo world 'a population 
In 49 years from 1872 to 1*121, tho 


* References —Census of India, Agricultural 
Statistics of India. Statistical Abstract for British 
India Annuairo Statist iq no. International Agn- 
cnltural Statistics World's (Almanacs lunch and 
Raker’s Ueosraphy of the Worlds Agriculture 
Dass Prod action in India, Wastage of India s 
Manpower (Modern Review Calcutta, AprtI 1927) 


imputation m India increased by 113 millions 
of which 59 millions were duo to the terri- 
torial expansion and conaus improvement, 
thus leaving a real incrcaso of 54 millions 
or 20 per cent, as compared with an increase 
of 47 per cent, in Europe in 50 years from 
1870 to 1020 

This slower growth of population in 
India is duo to the higher death rate rather 
than to tho lower birth rate. While from 
1SS0 to 1910, tho average annual birth and 
death rates 111 England and Wales, France 
Belgium, Germany, Italy and Spun were 
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respectively 311 per cent , and 220 per cent, 
thus leaving a surplus of 91 per cent, a 
year, those in India from 1885 to 1910 were 
respectively 3 61 per cent , and 3 OS per 

cent, with a surplus of only 56 per cent, 

a year During the last decade, the death- 
rate in India amounted to as high as 341 
per cent, as against the birth-rate of 369 
per cent, thus leaving* a surplus of only 
28 per cent, a year From 1885 to 1921, 

the average rate of growth was however, 

48 pet cent, a year 

At the rate of growth of 48 pel cent, a 
year as above, the present population of 
India would amount to 385 millions What 
would be the rate of growth in the future 
is a matter of speculation Bat it might 
be safely assumed that various social move- 
ments especially those for health, would 
decrease the death rate, and at a very con- 
servative estimation of an increase of 5 per 
cent a year, the population in India would 
m all probability, amount to 370 millions 
m 1%0 


only 13 hectre per capita, as compared with 
30 hectre in Italy, 53 hectre in France, 83 
hectre in Austria and 1 1 hectares in Spam 
The minerals m India are similarly rich m 
kind, bat poor in quantity, except in iron 
and water India possesses 1 1 per cent., 
of the world's coal reserves and 2 2 per cent 
of the world’s petroleum resources, but 
stands fourth in the possession of the world’s 
richest iron ore deposits and third in that 
of the water power resources 
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can increase her productive power and supply 
the needs of her preseat population Iu 
his treatise on Production m India, the 
present writer ba3 estimated that provided 
the arable laud could bo used for two crops 
a year on tho average, three fourths of the 
soil fertility as well as other resources could 
still be available for productive purposes. 
But the possibility of their utilisation depends 
upon the efficiency of labor and the suffi- 
ciency of capital That Indian workers have 
as great potential efficiency as that of any 
other people has been clearly shown by the 
investigation into the conditions of Hindustani 
workers on the Pacific Coast which the 
present writer undertook for the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1921 32 
Bat by far the major part of India s man 
power is underfed, diseased illiterate and 
unskilled. Equally deficient is India in the 
possession of her soctal capital Machinery 
and mechanical power have up to this time 
been applied to only an insignificant part of 
her industrial life Nor are there large social 
savings which could be transformed into 
working capital in tho immediate future 
The prospects of rapid increase in pro 
duclivity are not, therefore very bright 
Moreover, the more or less limited supply of 
forest fisheries and minerals, oven when 
fully developed can scarcely supply the 
growing needs of tho progressive civilisation 
of such a vast population Of the arable 
land, abont 3o per cent are already in u»e 
aDd any intensity in culture would operate 
only under the condition of diminishing 
return, especially in India where land has 
been cropped from time immemorial without 
any return in the form of fertilizers The 
appropriation of other 45 per cent of the 
arable land would require irrigation drainage 
'ertilisation, acclimatization and other scienti- 
fic treatmert la short it would take at 
least t vo generations before India could 
acquire industrial skill and social capital for 
the application of modern science and 
invention to the full utilisation of her 
resources, and thus bo in a position to solve 
the problem of present food shortage but in 
the meantime the present population would 
increase at least by oO per cent, if not 
more. 

Natum: of the Pkobles 

Both the insufficiency of resources and 
the inefficiency to develop them, have made 
55> — 10 


India one of the most overpopulated countries 
of the world The effect of overpopulation 
is manifested in several ways — First famine, 
and epidemics the former for instance, 
caused the death of 5 millions in 1895 and 
1899 1900, and the latter of 85 millions m 
1918 19 Second high mentality, which is 
3 0b per cent as compared with the average 
of 1 45 per cent m England and Wales, 
France, Belgium and Germany Third, 
lou Longeuty which is only 247 years in 
India as compared with the average of 50 years 
in England and Wales, France, Germany, 
Holland Norway Italy United States and 
South Africa. When 15 years are taken out 
for childhood the average manhood period 
thus becomes less than 10 years in India as 
compared with 35 years in the above 
countries Fourth widespread illiteracy, which 
amounts to 94 per cent of her population 
Oat of 84 million children between the ages 
of 5 and 15 76 4 millions or 90 percent 
have no provision for elementary schooling 
even to day That more than nine tenths of 
the people are ignorant of modern science 
aud philosophy can be easily imagined 

What is the extent of overpopulation in 
India is hard to estimate for the lack of 
sufficient data. The optimum population of 
a country depends upon the cultural ideal 
of the people as determined by natural 
resources and industrial efficiency But 
there is growing a more or le«3 common 
standard of life which all countries sooner 
or later must adopt for the moral and 
material benefit of their people Judging 
from that standard some rough idea may 
be had of the extent of overpopulation m 
India from tho following facts — First, the 
food shortage in India araouuts to about 
one-third of the required amount and ex- 
cluding exports, to much more than that, 
as noted before. Second, the food consump- 
tion of a Madras prisoner amounts to 741 
pounds a year as compared with the per 
capita consumption of 2 664 pounds in the 
United State The food in India is not only 
small in quantity, bat also poor in quality, 
and the food consumption of the majority of 
the people m India falls far short of this 
amount. But taking this amount as the 
national average, the per capita food supply 
is much less than one-third of that in the 
United States. Third, m a recent article 
m the Jloilcrn Rei tew, the writer 
estimated that one-third of India s man power 
wa» lost through under employment and 
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another third through inefficiency brought 
about by disease and illiteracy Fourth on 
the basis that a person needs about 25 acres 
of arable land for a decent living as claimed 
by some writer® the optimum population 
that India with her 480 million acres of arable 
land could ever support would be 192 
millions but since at present only 55 per cent 
of th s area is cultivated the present optimum 
that India can support would be only 106 millions 
or about one third of the present number 
All these facts indicate that only one third 


of the present population could live in India 
with proper facilities for the development 
of their body and mind and for the achieve 
ment of the highest degree of self expression 
Even with plain living and high thinking 
which has been the ideal of Hindu civilisation 
one is inevitably driven to the conclusion 
that there exists in India today under the 
present state of her industrial efficiency 
double the size of the population which conld 
live with moderato degree of opportunity for 
moral and material development 


SCRAPS AND COMMENTS 

Br TARAKNATH DAS 


German Japanese Institute m Berlin 

vJPfP* 1 f cture £ to come from Japan to 
Se t ^ Kanoko P] Who at the 

* “ e will be the Japanese d rector of the 
new I naugurated Japanese-German msjtate 

I hope that the Indian educators and 
leaders interested in establishing intellectual 
co operation between India and Germany will 
take notice how the Japanese are working to 
promote Japanese interests on a world scale 
It is necessary that the Greater India Society 
of Calcutta should have a German Section 
lor its activit es and scholars like Prof 
n, e cr«nbh ma i r S ? r j ar *} DlJ others who have 

shQQld gh t»k« n0Wleds °. ° f Geman acade “'c life 
shodd take an active part in promoting 
Indo German Cultural fellowhip B 

Japanese Patriotism 

thnfcf P ,S ‘f, 11 * 0 PMit.oa of OOO of 
ho Great Po vers ™ith the third largest oavr 

Inland ij 1 J " P ™ CSB educational mdtif 
trial and commercial progress attracts nm 

tfrnn . atim T irat,on All this has been achieved 

Japanese pa uotism y aa mstaDC0 °f 

la fo^uht °L» offered today firs trans * 

Kobe busmesaman S SSSbcrV tW 


We hope Indian businessmen will follow 
the Japanese example of aiding Indian msti 
tutiODs of learning particularly technical 
school® Before India can have flyers who 
will venture to fly across the Pacific, it is 
necessary to equip Indian institutions pro 
perly so that they may be able to teach 
mechanical engineering including areo dyoa 
mics naval Engineering electric engine ring 
etc Enlightened self interest aud patriotism 
business >uen should induce them 
to further the cause of scientific and techm 
cal education in India 

Slavery As Practised By Christians 

remfmber” in', ‘f 8 , R ““«’ “V 

Indian T ,1, ,hat n L f la f 5 )P at Bal as *he 
Labor !w Dele «/‘ 8 the Internafioual 
preoosed ?' lJ26 held >n Genera 

shonM inw* Jotemational Labor Office 

and "Asiatio ‘ S r e i, the co “ dlho, > of Native 

world siuth ar “ “r l anous parts «< the 
vona oouth African Labor Delevafo* 

Office is cmjiog” 1 oato™* tcraall0Ilal Libor 
fhe^uditiou of Native L,b„ur°?u Sa °° 
homes £id fcroJl’tS'ubo^'To ,rom 11 eir 
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are dying like flies becau«e it is cheaper to replace 
them than caie for them in many instances of 
colonial forced labor ” 

Such was a part of the graphic story recounted 
here by Mr Harold A. Gnmshaw chief of tho 
Native Labor Section of tho International Labor 
Officer 

Mr Gnmshaw stressed the importance of public 
opinion as a mam factor in binding each individual 
nation to the agreements reached by a committee of 
colonial experts m Geneva These conclusions 
embody the four following postulates which in his 
opinion must be strictly adhered to by each 
colonial government 

1 That there shall be no forced labor either 
direct or indirect for private profit 

2 That there must be definite criteria for the 
use of public forced labor involving clear necessity 
and actual effort to obtain voluntary labor 

3 That all forced labor should be adeqnately 
paid except in instances of dire emergencies or 
ordinary sanitation measures 

4 That only fit males should be forced to 
work, and even then not without a specified 
guarantee of adequate medical attention Women 
and children should never be compelled to work 
under any circumstances 

We must say that the above mentioned 
recommendations are full of loop hole* and 
will Dot help abolishing slavery as practised 
by the Christians and Superior white peoples 
in Africa 

The second recommendation approves 
of forced labor under certain conditions These 
conditions will naturallv be determined by 
the present day slave-drivers under the cover 
of meeting ‘public need which will mean 
the need conceived by the white overlords The 
fourth recommendation approves of forced 
labor to be carried on by fit male* and tho 
third recommendation approies of m 
adequately paid or unpaid forced labor in 
i nslaneccs of dire emergencies or ordinary 
sanitary ineasiocs We need not comment 
on the things that are made legal as emergency 
measures , 

In this connection let ns emphasise the 
point that we are unalterably opposed to all 
forms of social, economic and political slavery 
which crushes man So we are opposed to 
the aweful practico of untoachabihty ’ 
existing in India among the Hindus But 
wo must say that tho lot of the untouchables 
are not as bad as the condition of the African 
Natives, living under the guardiaan ship of free 
white and Christian coasters ’ 

Christian missionaries and others often tell 
n« that as long as there is such social in 
justices as nntouchability, etc., prevalent among 
the Hiudus there is no chance for the Hindu 
Indians to securo freedom Indeed they have 
no right to ask lor self government If we 


understand history correctly, from the days 
of Aristotle upto the present time the people 
of Europe practised slavery The Christian 
theologians a little over half a century ago used 
to oppose all movements for freeing slaves as 
anti Chnsban ' Insmte of the existence of 
chattel slavery in England and America tbe 
people of these lands always stoutly uphold 
then right to freedom The British Empire 
is the biggest of the World Powers to-day, 
but it is in some sense a slave empire, where 
the native peoples have been exterminated 
or are being exploited Slavery as practised 
and toleiated by the Christians is a form of 
civilized barbansm which is far worse than 
the prretice of untouchabihty which also is 
of course wicked 

Railway Development in Persia 

The Meih«s has authorised the Government to 
engage for a period of two years 34 foreigners for 
the various departments of railway construction 
In addition to those already engaged it is intended 
to get eleven Americans at a salary of $17,000 per 
annum, one German at 5 000 tomans «ix Germans 
or Swiss at 24 000 tomans one Belgian at 3 OOl) 
tomans three Dutch or Germans at 12 400 tomans 
twelve Germans Swiss Americans trench or 
Italians at 40 000 aimans The Qoiemmenl may 
terminate the contracts on payment of three months' 
salary and a return passage The Government is 
also authorised to subm t for tenders by foreign 
companies the construction of any section of the 
line which it considers advisable 

This interesting piece of news shows 
that the Persian statesmen are following the 
footsteps of Japan and Turkey in the employ- 
ment of foreigners They have taken special 
puns to tee that in the work of railroad 
construction no Englishman or Russian be 
employed. (Recently Turkey gave the 
contract for railroad building to a ^Swedish 
concern) The abovo report shows that these 
foreign advisers of Persia will be less 
expensive than the British advisers in India 
Persia a foreign advisers are mere employees 
who can ho ‘fired from their jobs at the 
will of the Persian Government The 
Britishers who are employed m India assume 
the rob of rulers and they cannot be got rid 
of so easily They live in India upon 
fat satanes and then enjoy pensions, and 
retire in England to carry on, m majority 
of cases anti Indian propaganda 

We are often told that one of the boons 
of the British rule in India is the introduction 
of railroads telegraphs, etc. It seems to us 
India could have her railroads built cheaper 
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and under Indian control if the Indian 
people were free and independent 1 No need 
of weeping over India’s enslaved condition 
It is however, desirab'e to devise means for 
Indianmng Indian railways It seems to us 
that if India needs foreign advisers some 
American, German, Japanese, French or 
Italian experts should be employed under 
Indian control India is ‘a happy hunting- 
ground for British job-hunters and this is 
bound to remain so uDtil the Indian people 
become masters of their own country 
Anglo-Soviet Relations 
(Reuters Telegram) Moscow Aug 4 1927 
In an interview with the press to-day Mr 
Chichenn Foreign Commissary said 

‘'Von are interested m the meaning of the story 
appearing in the foreign press about alleged 
iTopo a\s made to the Soviet Gov eminent by the 
British Government for the renewal of diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet and Great 
Britain In reality the Soviet Government has 
received no proposals 

With regard to Sir Austen Chamberlains 
utterances in the House of Commons on July 28 
thcv consist firstly o* the usual attacks on the 
Soviet Government which are intended to cover 
before public opmion in Great Britain the in 
admissible &tops against Sovitt Russia which the 
Conservative Government in England has under 
taken and is nndeitakiDg, snch as the Peking raid 
the Arcos raid the calumnious story of a docu 
ment ” the rupture of diplomatic relations &c 

The Manchester Guardian— Aug 6 102" 
The present British Government broke 
off diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia 
to bnog about political as well as economic 
isolation of the latter 

So far this has not materialised In fact, 
a new controversy has arisen between the 
Bnti«h and American oil interests on the 
questions of trading in Russian oil The 
Standard Oil Company of New York and 
tho Vacuum Oil Co, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co have entered into extensive 
trade and contacts with Russia, this has 
upset tho British oil interests considerably 
If within a few months the Soviet Govern 
ment could not be overthrown or reduced 
to submission, to British foreign policy, 
theio would anco a cry in England against 
tho Russian policy of the British conservative 
Government It is hardly expected that the 
Conservative Government will immediately 
take tho initiative to reopen negotiations 
with the Soviet Government The Anglo- 
Kussian relations will supply amplo ammu- 
nition for tho Labor Party during the 
coming Genual election in England. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1927 

Indian Students Abroad and the Greater 
India Society 

One of the aims of the Greater India 
Society is to establish cultural relations 
between India and the rest of the w orld 
Indian students in foreign countries should 
be ultilized for toe promotion of this object. 
In fact, there are now m existence various 
organizations of Indian students in foreign 
countries such as the Hiodustban Association 
of America, Hindustban Association for Central 
Europe, Friends of India Society in Paris, 
and various Indian students’ organizations in 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Indo 
Japanese Association 

If proper co ordination can be worked out 
then under the auspices of the Greater 
India Seciety, an International Federation 
of Indian Students can be effectively organised 
Taking it for granted that an International 
Federation of Indian students is a desirable 
thing, we fake the liberty of suggesting the 
following practical steps First, the Greater 
India Society should have six divisions (a) 
Asian Division (b) European Division (c) 
African Division, (d) North American Division 
(e) South American Division and (f) Austral 
asian Division and each of these divisions 
should be sub divided into various depart 
ments comprising important countries or a 
section of a continent Secondly efforts 

should be made to centralise various Indian 
students’ organizations existing in a country 
into one effective organization with various 
branches For instance, various Indian 

students’ organizations in Great Br'tain and 
Ireland ■should be incorporated into one 
organization like the Central Union of the 
Chinese Students in Great Britain and 
Ireland Thirdly these centralized organizations 
should be directly affiliated with tho various 
Departments and Divis ons of the Greater 
India Society Fourthly, the Greater India 
Society should adopt various measures to 
enable the most competent and representative 
scholar* to go abroad to promote cultural 
relations between India and other lands Vt 
present the existing Indian students organ l 
zations in foreign lands have no substantial 
contact with tho Indian mtellectual public. 
The leaders of tho Greater India Society fully 
realize the need of establishing effective 
international cultural contacts between India 
and the rest of the world let u3 hope that 
some means will bo divrsed that 10 India. 
Bomo organization may servo tho purpose of 
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the International Federation of Indian Student®, 
and all the Indian Students’ Organizations 
m foreign lands may be affiliated mth it 

A Phase of Soviet Russia’s Programme 
for National Defence 

The Sonet Russian Government has 
adopted the programme of bmlding 120 
new areoplanes within tbe year 1927 A 
sum of two million rabies has been appro 
pnated to build four factories and to buy 
machines from America and other countries 
It has beeu planned to establish an np to date 
air-ba®e at Vladivostok This is only a part 
of the programme for strengthening Soviet 
Russia’s national defence The increased 
activity id the field of air armament of 
Soviet Russia is apparently in reply to the 
British programme In this connection it is 
interesting to note the following news item 
regarding the programme for the increase 
of British air forces for 1927 1928 



It is proposed to raise the strength of tbe Royal 
Air Force for tbe coming year by 6 ’ squadrons 
three for the home defence 1 ranch 2 1 * for the 
fleet, and one for the army which brings the 
total squadron strength up to 62 ' « umt8 
Last year only two squadrons were added 
to the force 

E'even Dew types of planes will be constructed 
aDd all old engine and plane designs many of 
which were used during the war will be abandoned 
for the purposes of further construction Delivery 
will be made shortly of three machines of the 
auto-gyro type, and extensive investigations 
Of these aircraft will be earned out 

ADglo-GermaD rivalry in naval strength 
preceded the World War Are we to see 
an Anglo Russian war in future 3 

German Chemists Discover Plasmochm 

'A new cure for malaria called plasmochm has 
beeD announced by two chemists Professors Sioli 
of Due^seldoTf, and Mneh ens of the Tropical 
Institute. at Hamburg This discovery recalled the 
drug germanium.’ a cure for sleeping sickness 
that stailled Ihe world m 1920 Like germanium 
pla'moclun was discovered in tbe Layer laboratories. 

Plasmochm is claimed to be a marked improve- 
ment over quinine bemg cheaper not so litter 
and having a le^s serious after effect It is ®a d to 
check malaria parasites m their development so 
effectively that the natural defensive forces cf the 
body can easily cope with them Plasmochm and 
germanium are averted by German chemo-thera 
pentical scientists to be the greatest contribution 
in this branch in the last decade.” 

One of tbe principal canoes of tbe success 
of German scientists in their research works. 


is that they are not only best equipped for 
such works, but tbe state and industrial 
orgamgations are behind tbe reseaich workers 
Every important industrial concern maintains 
its own research department and regular! j 
uses a part of its income for this purpose 
I et us hope that Indian businessmen will 
soon realize that the money invested for 
the promotion of science and research is 
the best t> pe of national assets It is 
apparent that all Indian industrial concerns 
cannot maintain their separate research 
laboratories and workers, this makes it 
imperative for them to extend their support 
to the Indian Universities to promote higher 
education and scientific research, which will 
aid Indian industry and national welfare 

Argentinian View on German Education 

Argentine Students ‘Commission recently 
visited Germany to determine educational 
fecihties afforded by Germany The 
Commission, after their return to Argentine 
bas expressed the following view on German 
educational policy — 

The thing which struck us most was the 
surprising revelation that a count-y obliged to 
practise strictest economy in order to fulfil its 
national obligations does not save on one parti 
cular point, the furtherance of Science ' Germany 
occupies first rank in all matters of scientific re- 
search and it affords genuine satisfaction to the 
friends of Germany to become aware of this fact , 
for science and its development is the most im- 
portant factor in Germany ’s future ” 

The future cf India also depends upon 
scientific education , but Indian universities 
are starving for lack of funds and are 
stnnted for lack of proper fecihties for 
scientific research If poor Germany can do 
so mnch under the most adverse circumstances 
for educational efficiency, is it too ranch to 
expect that the Government of India should 
do something more for tbe educational 
progress of the country than what has been 
done heretofore We hope Indian politicians 
of all parties will umto to aid the cau»e of 
scientific education 


American Disarmament Activity 
The United States of America is supposed 
to be interested in World Peace and dis- 
armament We have often heard that tbe 
American policy of anti militarism can be 
described as preparedness for war is the best 
method of averting a war ’ 
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The moral and the ethical aspect oi dreams is 
d scissed and the conclusion is arrived at that 
the dream activity must be regarded to be bejonct 
good and evil Co) The , investigation in the 
Cjnn '•liads is net earned dutwa an exclusive 
and disinterested psychological point of view but 
is throughout trammelled by metap3ysical 
l resup positions and implications (6) Dreams 
culminating m the waking of the subject ana the 
waking state again leading on to dreams ar* cited 
as illustrations to support the view of transraigra 
tion 

From the above it appears that the ancient 
thinkers of India discovered in the course 
ot their search alter Truth (religious) things 
that seekers of Truth of modern times are 
re discovering in the course of their scientific 
endeavour The importance attached to the 
» asanas (desires) by the Rishi* of old fit m 
extraordinarily well with the theories «et out 
by the School ot Freud and Modern Psycho 
analysts 


Sensualism m Literature 

The neo pornographic literature of to day 
which sells in modern book stalls m the 
name ol realism democracy psychology 
science or enlightensd fellow feeling has 
fouud a critic in Rabindranath Tagore who 
writes in the Ytsia Bharati Qucntcily 

Sc ence is impersonal Its very essence is an 
lmpaitial curiosity about truth And yet the all 
pervading net ot this curios ty is gradually en 
meslmg modern literature within its foils though 
of I terature ou the contrary the essence is its 
partiality -its supremo me^sa e i 3 the freedom, of 
choice according to the taste of man It is this 
freedom which is temg assailed bv the invasion 
of science. The sensual »m of which European 
literature is lull to-day owes its origin to In s 
rinosity as its prototype m the Age of the 
Restoration had its impulse m lust But just as 
the list of that age failed to win the laurel which 
co ltd secure it a permanent place in the Olympus 
ot I terature neitl er can the f c entific curiosifv 
of is age maintain its keenness for ever 

There was a day in our country when a heat 
wave oi l centio isacss passed over our society and 
stimulate 1 our literature into an outburst of carna 
Usm it was a temporary aberration of which the 
modern reader refuses to take any serious notice 
not t v way of moral censure but because ho has 
cca ?if \ *? ireonl it permanent value, 
m SmJ 1 W»i ruc \,Y enotlC0 the opposite tendency 
in pome of our mod ra cnUcs who would rank 
«t. C . I ventlea <h mlemoeiance o* 
the lie h tl at las been imported into our literature 
fron.the Western world. But they forg t that 
tho eternal cannot wl o Ij contradict the past. The 
natural ilc cacj which lias alwais been a feature 
0 f mans c tl etlc enioyment il a eniojnent the 
anslo n>c> wl leh lus always rc i,ncd m the realm 
pf ait“ta<=« are eternal It is only in the 


ranlings of the science-intoxicated democracy of 
to-day that this modesty this reticence, 13 dubbed 
a weakness and a rude manifestation of physical 
hunger is proclaimed to constitute the virility of 
art 

I have seen an example of this begrimed 
pugilistic modernism in the form that oir Ilolt 
play has taken amongst the roughs of Cmtpoie 
Road There is no scattering of red powder 
no spraying with rose oo oured perfumes, no 
laughter no song Rolling long pieces of wet 
cloth in the street mud and therewith bespatter 
mg OBe nother and the unfortunate patera by 
to the accompaniment of unearthly yells is the 
mad form which this old time Spring Festival 
has here assumed Not to tinge but to taint io 
the object I do not say that such propensity 
is foreign to the mentally of man the psycho- 
analyst is therefore welcome to revel in a study 
thereof My objection to the importation of 
this common desire to soil into a festival 
mspired by man s ■esthetic sense is rot because 
it is not true but because it is not appropriate. 

Some of those who seek to defend the bring 
mg in of such muddy carousals into the region 
of our literary enjoyment do so with the 
question — But is it not true 9 That que«t on as 
I say does not ansa When our drug befuddled 
Bhojpun festive party storm the welkin with 
the unending dang of their intoxicated drums 
and cymbals their demonatc shouts of an 
eternal repetition of the one line of their 
tuneless song it is entirely beside tho point 
to ask the suffenDg neighbours whether or not 
it is true the only relevant qnestion can be 
Ho i ts it music 9 There is admittedly a kina 
of self forgetful joy in inebriation there is 
undoubtedly great forcefulness in an uarestram 
ed exercise of lung power and if the ug ines3 
of incivility has to be taken as a sign of vmlity 
then wo must needs admire this athletic intoxi 
cation also But what then? This fo-cefnluess 
still remains of the slums of Chitpore it cannot 
aspire to the Elysium of krt. 

In conclusion it should be added that if in 
the countries ridden by scieace, an mdiscri 
minate curios ty should Duhsasana hire se 3 k to 
strip the goddes3 of literature of her drapery 
they have at least the excuse of science to 
offer for such conduct But in our countrj 
where neither within nor without, neither in 
thought nor in action has science been permitted 
an entry what excuse can serve to cover up the 
insolence of the spurious borrowed immodesty 
that has come to infest its literature 0 If the 
question be sent to the other side of the sea» 
Jy/y this turmoil of th * tnarlet crou.1 tn your 
literature 9 The answer will come That is no 
fault of our literature . the ca ise lies in the markets 
that surround us when that same question 13 
put oa this side tho reply will be True mulcts 
ice haienoxe tut the noisomeness of the tiarlct 
placets all there that ts just the oloru of our 
modernism ' 


Beware of Fat 

! io r Ul s„ contributes a 
highly interesting paper on the role of Fat 
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in Health and Disease to the Calcutta 
Medical Journal Regarding Bengali dietary 
and obesity. Dr Roy says 
While Bengalis do not take excess of proteid 
they take excess of carbohydrates and sweets 
ana in the case of well to-do people excess of fat 
also. Tne result is National obesity Surely the 


Are not the lives of the postal officials serving 
in Dooars and Terai worth anything ? This is the 
Question that arises painfully in our mind when 
we see that the Govemmeot ha3 not yet adopted 
any measure calculated to improve the condition 
of service m these places At about this time 
last year some of our young friend'' full of hope 
and promise were cruelly snatched away from 


pot bellied Bengali is not the best type of Asiatic our midst by black water and other fever preval- 

ent tn Dooars and Terai. The whole Division was 
panic-stricken and though we brought the gravity 
of the situation to the notice of the Government 
through proper channel and prayed for immediate 
relief by suggesting some remedial measures for 
adoption without loss of time but unfortunately all 
to no purpose 

This year also the season is on with all its 
tearfulness claiming Nabakanta Seal Postman 
Nathoahat (Dooars) and Seodin Mtssir Overseer 
Falakata line as its first victims Who knows how 
many officials have to share the same fate if this 
state of things be allowed to continue Reports 
of sickness are daily pourmg m Officials of 
Ja paigun division are really passing their days 
in great suspense and anxiety ready always to 
meet their doom like goats at the block erected 
for sacrifice 

It will not bo out of place to mention here that 
the condition of Overseers is even worse than 
that of clerks Out of the total strength of 0 
Overeeers 7 Overseers (l) Ramchantar Singh O’) 
S usha*au Lai (31 Sahadeo Sukul (4) Harakrai Gin 
<o) Dhajman S ash (6) Sheoprovni Singh and (7) 
Sheodm ili^sir died within a period of last 4 years 
or RO. 

It is therefore high time that the Government 
should awake to a sense of responsibility and take 
measure to alleviate the sufferings of the loyal 
workers of the department before it is too late to 
mend 


manhood 

While they take excess of energy 

foods like fat and sweets they never attempt 
to burn this excess of food stuff by physical 
exercise Their life-long sedentary habits only 
aggravate the storage of fat for it is notonous 
that excess of carbohydrates not utilized a3 
energy is readilv converted into fat and deposi 
ted as such in the body 

Instead of adding to the beauty of the body 
these excessive deposits of fat not only disfigure 
them but prevent further physical activity as 
they always carrv an extra unnecessary load m 
their body as deposited fat A vicious cycle 
is thus produced 

Generations follow this pernicious habit — 
while in the good old days the Pancreas used 
to get rest (foreed rest) with other digestive 
organs for the various fasts and semi fasts 
imposed on tho Bengalis and Hindus generally 
in the name of religion to ensure better health 
and more active life the present critical 
stage of our National life the struggle between 
the old and the new the East and the West in 
every sphere of life is upsetting everything 
We have forgotten the golden rules of individual 
hygiene of our ancestor*, on the other hand wo 
have not absorbed the modern ideas of hygiene 
The orthodox ancient indigenous hygiene should 
as much be modified a* tho modern imported 
exotio hygiene to suit our present condition 
which is different from ancient India or modern 
Europe 

In these days of great economic stress and 
strain there should be a cry all over Bengal 
not only to increase the proteid but to redace the 
fat and carbohydrate particularly excess of 
sweets from our National diet There should be 
more vigorous phy ical exercise in the open. 
If this is persistently followed there is no reason 
why the health of the Bengalis would not be 
improved 

Dr Roy s words of advice would prove 
salutary not only to Bengalis, bat to all 
Indians who are obese through eating the 
wrong food 


will 

and 


Where Government Servants Die 
like Fleas 

Tho Labour organ of the provincial 
postal and R.1LS. Association Bengal and 
Assam Circle, points oat how the conditions 
ot service m the Dooars and Terai area are 
actually killing cat postal workers in those 
parts Wo are told 


Learning by Doing in the Philippines 

D Spencer Hatch wntes in the Young 
Men of India about education in the Phili- 
ppines. He gives ns a good idea of how 
the people of those islands are moulding 
their future citizens into shape, men of 
ability ideas and experience who 
surely make tbe islands prosperous 
great We are told 

lear F w , hat about the 

agricultural and vocational education and school 
gardening in the Philippine Islands it was most 
m “Potion a soMd 

The principle of teaming bu doing 
We may well illustrate how saw this idea 
working a different forms and in different 
places by telling especially of the Central Luzon 
Agncaltural School at ilanoz. This by the war 
the Monroe Survey Commission considered ona of 
the very best of tne fifteen agricultural sch<£S or 
college ventures in the islands. 1 503001 or 
When the students arrive at the sJiooi they 


of>— 11 
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thu(y jears will bo the greatest nations in the 
world according to Senator llilhrd lydioga of 
Maryland who has ju»t returned from Russia after 
a careful survey of Soviet conditions. 

"Russu under the Bolshevist!" role stnl has a 
great deal to learn, explained the Senator yesterday 
but tlm condition of the masses is so improved 
today in comparison with old Russia that one is 
struck with the advancement of the common 
people. 

Tae outstanding complaint that I have to make 
against the present regime is the constant arrest of 
political prisoners In this sense the Soviet is 
laboring under the very complaint that the present 
government freed itself from as a result of the 
revolution. 

In other words it is trampling on free speech 
which is the basis of any democratic government 
If a man or woman voices an opinion against the 
present government they are immediately thrown 
into tail which is tjranny la its worst form 
according to my estimation 

But with all their mistakes they are learning 
remarkably fast After a careful study of the r 
procedure it appeared to me that the Russians 


have patterned thoir government after that of tho 
United States, with a slight regard to th° Germ in 
Republic. 

They are constantly turning away from the 
radical ude and more than ever leaning toward the 
conservative The Russian is a thinker and he 
Loons that a nation cannot divert itself too far 
away from the rest of the w orld s conceptions 

1 talked to such men as Cfnchenn Shouhn and 
Saudron during my stay and their sentiments 
greatlv resemble the American tendencies In fact, 
it seemed to me that the proudest moment that any 
of the Russian officials felt wa3 when their country 
or lls programs was likened to the United Slates 

The British Government is sincerely interested 
inbghtmg Communism in India But unfortu- 
nately it fosters and practices the -ommumst 
methods in India by enacting and enforcing 
lawless laws which condemns honorable 
and patriotic Indians to prison cells without 
any trial and redress only becauso of their 
political opinion ' 
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Buddhism in Russia 

The Buddhist an excellent monthly pub 
lished by the Young Men s Buddhist Asso 
elation of Colombo, gives tu the following 
information 

A movement is now afoot in Russia to propagate 
Mahayana Buddhism in that country Buddhist 
representatives from Tibet. Mongolia and other 
countries of Central Asia have met in convocation 
to di cuss and settle the details of the organisation 
Buddh sin will it is believed appeal to the peoples 
of Russia better than any other religion Should 
Buddhism be adopted for their national religion 
there is of course the tendency to modify its 
established tenets sc> as to make them fit the political 
conditions of that country TheG verument welcomes 
the restoration of an ancient form of B lddhiam 
adaptable to the Soviets requirements. An 
association of erudite scholars organised at Len 
bngrad the Capital of Ru sia. is expected to form 
the nucleus of a great seat of Buddhist learning 
— a Buddhist University of unique nature the like 
of which is non hero in the world to be found now 
This institution when brought into its working 
order will consist of four departments each, of 
then being made the source of Buddhist colture 
which obtains in a particular country India China, 
Japan and Mongolia are the four countries re- 
presented bj these four departments The control 
of them will be vested m the hands of Sanskrit 
scholars of outstanding repute No provision has 


vet been made it would appear for tho study of 
Pah and the Theravada school of Buddhism 

The Government of Russia has guaranteed fo 
pay all preliminary expenses in connection ith 
this movement and also promised consid ruble 
financial support in the future. 


Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Upanishadas 

R Nagaraja Sarma MA, L.T writes in 
the Indian Educator, of Madura as follows 
The fourth adhvaya of the Bihadaranyakopam 
shad is devoted to a discussion of the dreams 
a no uDbndled creative activity of the subject is 
field responsible for the manufacture ©f th 0 
Kaleidoscopic dteam imagery The realm of the 
vasanas roughly corresponds to the unexplored 
region of the un conscious The raw material 13 
freely taken fro ui he vast and almost mexkau^ible 
realm of the unconscious and dream expenene« 
13 projected or manufactured (4-3-10 P aS4 e t 
sfq Anandasrama edition of tho Brihadarauvalat 
Ihe following are the outstanding facts that are 
culled from this Upamshad —3) Dream rarnen 
enoes are created by the agent from the Jaw 
material of the vasanas (2) Two worlds tZ 
sopken of— the present world and the o'her worhi 
—the third is inserted between the two lit! , 
tertiura quid (3) The figuring of the e 2* 

element in dreams is recognised (4-3-13) 
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India has not attracted businessmen No capitalist, 
•whether European or Indian, has taken Kindly to it 
although they hate invested very large sums of 
money id other business such as, sugar, cotton coal, 
etc. And why 9 Because the businessman, when he 
begins to investigate this question very soon finds 
that he has not sufficient protection against the 
danger of h s coming into conflict with milk dealers 
selirng impnre and unclean stulf because the public 
is not discriminating enough to dicide between 
them This comodity can be so easily adulterated 
that it is very difficult to protect it from the point 
of view of purity and it is far too risky to invest 
any money m the milk business. And this brings 
into prominence the question of giving adequate 
protection to bona fide pure milk sellers against 
unfair competition 

There is another reason why the milk business 
has not yet attracted capital and that is the cattle- 
breeding policy or rather the want of any policy 
Now m India there are innumerable head of cattle 
and if there had been any cattle breeding policy 
here, the land would have been over flow mg with 
milk, if not with honey 

It is a remarkable thing that you are paying 
(or your milk which may be puce or which may 
not be, 25 to 35 per cent more than what we pay 
for our milk m London although every other 
commodity there is cousiderablj dearer than in 
Calcutta. The reasons are <1> want of organ 
ization (2) want of public opinion and (3) want 
of a cattle breeeding policy The bulls that are 
used here for covering cows are generally selected 
without any reference to the quality of their 
milk. Out cows and female buffaloes from the point 
of view of milk production are going from bad to 
worse as wo have been very careless in the selec 
tion of what we call sires Perhaps you are aware 
that milk passes through (he male line of cattle 
and it « simply inconceivable to improve the milk 
yield of our cows unless adequate attention is paid 
to the selection of stud bulls 

Then Mr Smith gives us a little bit of 
history and a valuable suggestion 

I do not think it will be oqt of place if I give 
von a little bit of milk history in other coontnes. 
In the year lb67 the milk supply m London was 
no better than that of Calcutta at the present 
moment. In tnat year rinderpest broke out in 
London and it practically destroyed the milk cows 
of the city But thi3 outbreak of epidemic was 
the mating of London from the point of view of 
milk supply Enterprising dealers started to produce 
milk on dairy farming system with the result that 
wirton a aery short trine the people found that 
they had much better and much cheaper milk than 
what they eter had by an act ef God in connec- 
tion with the rinderpest outbreak which had 
revolutionised the milk supply of London Thi3 
system naturally spread in other cities and 
practically the large cities in the world the 
supply of milk come3 from the district* from 
country side dairy farms where animals are housed, 
led and kept m a veiy sanitary condition The 
supply of milk for Lew Aork comes from a dis- 
tance of about 500 miles All large cities in 
Europe, the Lnited States and the Colonies work 
under the same system and an adequate supply 
ct pure and cheap milk in Calcutta can only be 


ensured by the adoption of the dairy -farming 
system 

He also answers the question of the 
feasibility of making arrangements for the 
milk supply of Cities from a long distance v 
Says he 

Now the question arises bow it is possible to 
bring in milk from long distances in tropical 
countries It may be very difficult to do this m 
India but it is not impossible 'It is only a question 
of ways and means There can be no doubt that 
it is possible to bring in milk from a distance 
of 200 to 300 miles in a perfect condition, if it 
can be properly treated properly conveyed, and 
sold immediately on arrival Luring the war we 
used to send pasteurized milk to Bombay from 
Jubbulpore and that mdk we used to sell without 
repasteurization. There is no doubt that with pro- 
per safeguards and with refrigerating vans in 
railways yon can send milk from a distance of 300 
miles and sell it m Calcutta in a much better 
codiUon than the milk which you get in front of 
your house through the wandering cow system 


Future of Indian Education 

Prof P Sesbadri says in The Educational 
Reuew 

If the Indian educational 6Sstem was to 
discharge it* highest obligations to the country, 
the Universities had to be developed immensely, 
*0 as to serve as effective centres of higher 
education comparable to the great Universities of 
the West. The mere inauguration of new Univer- 
sities was not a great achievement, unless it was 
accompanied bv the coming in of more efficient 
educational conditions better libraries, more high 
class laborator es a superior and leisured Staff in 
tact, everything conducive to higher standards 
of education The Universities all over India were 
seriously handicapped by waDt of funds and found 
it very hard to embark on new lines of research 
and development Lord Ly tton S Committee on 
Indian Students in Great Britain had recommended 
that the Indian educational system should be made 
self contained so as to eliminate the need for 
students to go to Universities in the West. Not 
much progress had been achieved in the direction 
A fictitious value continued to be attached to 
foreign degrees merely as foreign degrees, by the 
Coverameut. at well as. the. public and Indian 
Universities continued to be treated as belonging 
necessarily to an inferior type A. wave of 
indignation was passing through the country about 
the racial discrimination of people in Edinburgh 
against the colony of Indian students The proper 
solution however of the question seemed to nun 
to be that Indians should not wait at the gates 
of British Universities begging to be taken in and 
treated without any marks of inferiority, but make 
tbeir own Universities high-class centres of 
education and eliminate the exodus altogether, 
except in very special cases- As no political 
pregre's was possible so long as Indians hung to 
th« coat tails of foreigners and looked for wisdom 
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and guidance from England no educational progress 
\ras possible so long as the Indian Universities 
were not allowed to grow to their full stature and 
their best products were treated as necessarily 
whose only distinction sometimes 
seemed to be that they cmmanded enough money 
to have a foreign education 

A Public School for India 

Prof Seshadri continuing his discourse 
ln to® same journal criticises the idea of 
establishing a * Select ’ Public School in 
India He says 

fw,fwf e . had recently been launched with a 
trempets for the establishment of a 
S,£ Ch ° 01 Jn 111(113 I 306 of whose great 
pLi 1^ an T unced t0 be ‘he coming of 
I rnnffl = gl .^ men 3 for .runniDg the institution ' 
l confess the idea left me some-what cold 

comtolS «"lSf 5s T d . e 11 u ? suit 3 b l« <»i a poor 
country in e India and it was bound to deteriorate 

Sid for ^e children of anstocS It 

Ssnoim. 0 £ ood fp tbem to be brought up m 
IUps ? tm ? s Phere of segregation and they were 

wSe ^e 0 \°ad Pr ^ ert r d ^T SseU 

the sublet a* f* 0 ? illuminating paragraphs on 

Si£$ sjS.’saw iswa 

whom w th ® em Pue. dominating over those 

Jet us not los^ Ka„ S P^ a , ma s at sch ool and 
underlying Si IS ,d V f e ^ality 
Saraswati made no C °di!mn 1 rtin£ iP T to eoddess 
between the high and thetew n a’ a her temple 
which in effect, wmld cater oS? 5? J^^tion 
paid inordinately high tes, a °2 y to i bo<! ? who 

matter of greTt ^nde to ei t at the £? S1 ^ red 11 a 

who were fresh from Enck^d ^ of Europeans 
beneficially on the oreseni ^ nei her react 

"sss ns 

h Bh Placed consider it leinan however 

own (country men. a ° o1 Md b ® taught by his 

Futuro of Indian Women 


the above subject to the September 1927 
number of his journal He pats the whole 
question m a nut shell before proceeding to 
answer it Says the Swami 

To our mind, all the different problems of Indian 
women are reducible to two fundamental problems 
(1) What should be her attitude towards physical 
and intellectual life 9 That is to say should these 
be circumscribed within the domestic limits as at 
present or should she come out of this limited 
sphere and take her place alongside of man m all 
departments of life social cultural economic and 
political? (2) What will be her attitude towards 
marriage / Must all women marry ? And those 
who would marry what would he the significance 
of their marriage \ ow ? Does it require changes 
from its present onesidedness and inexorability ? 
What is the ultimate value of Sail dliarma 9 Is 
the wife s to be an unquestioning service and 
allegiance to the husband without the expectation 
of any return ? Or would it be mere co-partner 
ship involving mutual rights and duties such as 
married life in the West is tending to be ? These 
are the two fundamental questions All other pio- 
blems are but details 

The Swami then points out how radical 
feminism has its limits in the heart of the 
woman herself She may drift impetuously 
for a while, but her awakening intellect will 
surely draw her back towards the normal of 
womanly bliss 


elections from Stn Dhirau 

, Tb ® StruDharma the official organ of 
lu , „ omen s Indian Association, publishes 
the following three notes 

The Abolition of the Devadasi 

vpoSmK, m Devadasi abolition is 

remarkable in South India The gripping of the 

SKIS fn U n„°!& Member <* wffitatlS 
kounals m British India seems to have caught 

Ammartf T im ^ lnatl0D H ? r Muthulakshm. 

dediH.iwLrl« l«° * ab °I !Sh , tho Custom ot 

f e . mpIe3 , ? he , will be splendidly 
footsteps of lier leader Ram Mohan 
jJSjL ^“2. , able to abolish the custom of 

of the de rp »* 7 burnm “ °“ the funeral pyre 

of woman te^,^ Tbese customs of the sacrifice 
or tlfe anr.lnf ^i^ not sanctioned m the Vedas 
are nte S, i™l gl0U3 > oks „ Fortunately they 
BntiOi t oS^;™n t » equa,ly , a11 over India. The 
pnusn Government was linmane enough and 

cSEL Ind.an 'S?',* h 5' <! “1 Devadas, caslom 

m ve the order ami *. yoveroment must 
Endowments must find J* oard ? lor Religious 
the D vadas, mmtmmUvM 41 ?, for compensating 
SUa '‘°* *0d IIo.t r 3 to S 
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and women who are its victims Large meetings 
in the Madras Presidency are calling for the ending 
of immoral traffic m women and children bofh as 
commercialised vice in the ordinary brothels of 
cities and under the excuse of religious custom 
with the dancing girl3 of the temple The Ace 
of Consent agitation the Devadasi Bill of vv hich 
Dr Muthulakshmi Animal has given notice and 
the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
are three facets of one evil They all anse from 
the falla y that there can be one standard of 
morality for men and ano her for women Nothing 
short of a single standard of morality should be 
the pnnc pie of all our work in tk°se sex 
-questions 

Follow Up Oinzn Phomnces 

The example of the women of Madras is worthy 
of being followed by the women of other Provinces 
also At the beginning of the autumn season a 
largo women s meeting was called in Madras 
under the a ispices of combined \V omen a Assoc a 
turns, and R»solution3 were passed stating what 
reforms women wanted in the Presidency concern 
mg Health Social Reform Educational Reform 
and Labour conditions. 'Sanous gronp3 of the 
women who organised this meeting have been 
waiting on each of the authorities in charge of 
these subjects such as the Surgeon G neral the 
First Minister who as the portfolio of Education 
and the Minister of Health and valuable interchan 
ges of ideas aud information were the result 

Snt Sa.xi.akax Nair and the Women s Movement 
There is no country in the world where women 


have so many rights and in which they can be so 
free is in Malabar the strip of country on the 
M est Coast of South India It still remains a 
Malnorchote. The law of inheritance is ail in 
womens favour the woman chooses the husband, 
she can divorce him at will and marry again 
There is no child marriage in that country nor 
purdah and the percentage of education is the 
h ghest in India, as also is the general physique 
It is notable that it 13 from this country that two 
of the best ehampions of the w omen s cause in 
India have come namely the Hon Sir Sankaran 
Nair and Dewan Bahadur M. krishoau Nair The 
latter piloted the Resolutions in the Madras Legis 
lative CoudciI which gave the vote and the rignt 
to sit in the Counul to Madras women lhe 
former has been advocating the equality of women 
and men all his life but recently has excelled 
himself in advancing the cause of the progress of 
women hv his address at the Convocation of the 
Indian Women s University and a speech at a 
public meeting in Madras advocating economic 
independence for women through just inheritance 
laws and educational facilities and supporting Dr 
Muthulakshmi Ammal s B II to end the Dovadasi 
system and urging to bring about a single stand 
ard of sex morality * • * * 

* * * Sin Dharma does a 

creditable share in acting as a broadcasting med urn 
for news about the womens movement m India to 
other countries as it has Exchanges with almost 
all important feminist papers in English and 
French Thus are the bonds of international 
sisterhood forged but we do need funds in India 
for a b g Pablicity Organisation 
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Alurder or Punishment * 

The Sacco d anzetti Case protracted over 
a dreary seven years ol slow torture for the 
accused men and ending in their electro 
cution has something of the mediaeval 
\engeance of the Law about it It rouses 
in our heart half forgotten and dreadfnl memo 
nes of days when condemned men saw the 
faint Hush of the rising sun on some fatal 
morning after passing fifteen or twenty 
years in an underground dungeon preliminary 
to being tied packed and weighted in a sack 
and pushed over from a precipice into the 
depths of dark surging waves a hundred or 
more feet below Whether Sacco and 
A anzetti were guilty or Dot matters little 
for no one can deny that they were made 
to suffer worse tortures through their fair 
trial than befall the average low down 


human beast who murders a lonely widow 
m her bed in order to get away with her 
slender savings The Literary Digest gives 
the place of honour to a discussion of this 
case in their issue of September 3 We are 
told in the opening words of the discussion 


With the exo ution of N cola Sjcco and Bvrto- 
lomeo Vanzetti newspape discussion of the case 
did not cease but the angle of approaco changed 
Instead of arguing about reprieves and motions 
and pardons instead of debating how the mens 
lives could be saved or whether they ought to 
be saved ed tors began to talk about the perma 
neat lessons to be drawn from a criminal case 
wh ch has attracted more world wide mterest 
than anything of the kind since the famous 
Dreyfus alia r Bel evers m the moocence of the 
two Italians who were executed on August 23 
eeven yeara after they were first apprehended 
and after the exhaustion of every legal means 
of revie v and delay turn to cons der how su h 
things mav be avoided in the future. Those 
thoroughly convinced that Sacco and Yanz tti 
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•were guilty and justly executed protest asamst 
the long delay The judicial system of Massa- 
chusetts comes in for severe criticism, altho 
stoutly upheld by some Massachusetts papers. 
The world wide epidemic of radical demonstra- 
tions leads many a conservative editor to use 
the Sacco- Vanzetti case as a test for a discourse 
upon the possibility of closing our gates still 
tghtcr against the alien Red The debate 
spreads over the world, with foreign editors 
freely descanting upon what s^em to them to 
be imperfections of American justice and our 
own pre«s m reply instructing them about 
our Constitution or suggesting that we can take 
are of our own criminal cases without any advice 
from abroad 

Some American Papers are supporting 
the Sacco Vanzetti execution with that 
vehemence which one normally connects 
with the rationalisation of one’s own crimes 
or of those of one's kith and km Others 
are a little more open minded. For example 

No one. insists the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press “win maintain that seven year old justice 
u an ornament to a State From across our 
Northern border the Kingston (Ont) Whig 
standard says that Ihe real tragedy of the 
Sacco-\ anzetti case is not that the men have 
now been put to death but rather that they 
uere not put to death long ago once their 
guilt was, established in a court of justice,” 
\nd it might be said here that the commonest 
repioath from editors and public men in foreign 
countries has been that Sacco and Vanzetti were 
kept for bet cn years in the shadow of the death- 
bou c c. Such condition* says tint conservative 
daily the London Morning Post turn the bw 
into an mAiument of torture.’ 

The .Nation ts strong m its condemnation 
of the whole affair In an editorial tbo 
\nliou says 


JIassaehusetts has triumphantly killed an Italian 
fishmonger and an Italian cobbler, but she has 
blackened the name of the United States across 
all the seas.” 

The Sacco-Vanzeth case has lowered 
America in the eye of the world , for who 
would expect a truly great nation to mete 
out sach crude ’justice” The case rhymes 
well with the other glories of America, eg, 
lynching, colour- prejudice, ( criminality eta 
A consolidated press correspondent in 
Washington writes 


Secretary Kellogg does not consider the 
labor demonstrations in the capitals of .Europe 
as necessarily representative of universal opinion 
id these countries but cabled protests by suca 
people as Madame Cune, Fndjof Nansen. 
President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, Professor 
Einstein Marquis Ouy de Lasteyre, the grandson 
of Lafayette Louis Loucheur, Joseph Caulanx 
and Alfred Dreyfus make it evident that me 
upper and middle classes of Europe on. mis 
occasion stand with the working classes 

“Nor can be ignored the fact that the rans 
newspapers, radical and conservative ah*e 
devoted columns of space to the_nght of the two 


The same correspondent reminds us that 
general strikes were called and were partial!} 
successful in Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentina, 
that there were notable demonstrations in lanama, 
Morocco and Geneva . that London newspapers 
voiced regret over the general outcome, anu wax 
m Germany a group of twelve prominent lawyers 
issued a statement protesting against the execu- 
tion of a death sentence after seven years neiai. 
A Pans correspondent of the Chicago IkuV 
Xeus referring to reports of violence or attempted 
vio’ence in Copenhagen, Stockholm Amsterdam, 
Sydney Bucharest, Montevideo, Prague, Berlin, 
Alliens, and many other cities, declares that sucru 
united feeling throughout the bulk of Europe 
against something American has never occurred 
before ” In Italy, tho native land of Sacco and 
Vanzetti papers used phrases like hideous mar- 
tyrdom ' Not since the the Drcj fus ca^e. 
declares The Saturday Jicineu, in London, has 
opinion been so moved and shocked by a putnc 
trial ’ , 

One explanation of this clamor comes from the 
New \ork fAcmiiy Post which remarks that 

Europe, already disliking us as a relentless 
creditor now has what seems to bo an excuse 
to burst . into a ilamo of righteous indignation 
against Unde Sam as a blood suimxl monster, not 
merely avaricious but murderous. 
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open the eyes of the those Indian Moslems 
who still think of Turkey as a stronghold 
of Islam and of Ivemal Pasha as a probable 
ally of Mr Mabammad All 

In the Petit Pansten a special correspondent 
at Angora quotes the T irkisb Minister of foreign 
Affairs, Twefik. Ro 1 hdi B*y as giving the follow 
ing intimations of Turkish policy 

“All this talk about the union of the Asiatic 
peoples is pare imagination V»e have nothin,, 
to Ram from it What have we m common 
'with the Asiatic peonies’ Religion? But we 
have abandoned it We are not Moslems We 
are Turks. The language’ There are no les3 
than forty six languages among the As atic races 
In Europe we consider as brothers the Hungarians 
and the Finos. Ties of friendship’ The Persians 
have always b°en against U3 Ou history shows 
that for years we had a ser pa of wars with Persia. 
The other Asiatic races ’ They are too far away 
In case of trouble what could the inhabitants of 
Afgam tan, or of India or of China do to help 
U3 ’ For all these reasons we are in favor of a 
return to Europe 

Greek newspapers which follow Tarkey s policy 
rather closely notice considerable activity on the 
part of Angora to bring about alliances with Italy 
or .Togo tavia, or even Bulgaria. Ramora of aa 
Italian alliance with Turkey are too vague and too 
indefinite and so may be dismi'sed for the present 
m the opinion of the Athens £ npros but it atta 
flies particular Importance to the possibility of a 
Turkish Jugoslav alliance. A common enemy 
brings about the closest friendships says the 
Em pros, in noting that both Turkey and Inaoslavia 
have recently agreed that Fascist Italv constitutes 
the most serious danger to Jugoslav interests in 
the Adriatic and to Turkish interests in Asia Minor 
and >t add3 

“For Turkey a rapprochement with Ju_o lavia 
would be more thau useful. Altho the possibility 
of a Jugoslav participation in a war involvin'* Italv 
and Turkey would be pither remote Turkey 
would exp°ct to profit by concluding an alliance 
with a Balkan State because by that fact she 
would emerge from her present iso ation and 
incidentally add her we ght to the French-Jagoslav 
group which today opposes Anglo-Italiaa policy 
in the Mediterranean. 


A Great Inventor s Belief 
la the ame journal we find the following 
Delating tha hi3 Belief in a Creator is justified 
by the facts of science, Michael Panin noted 
inventor and professor at Columbia University 
describes in the August Scribner’s Magazine the 
direction ofhis religious thought since he s&Jir d his 
firotemployment in a factory in New Fork fifty two 
yearn ago. "It taught me that the fixe under the 
toiler supplies th<* driving power to every machine 
in the factory he writes To an untutored 
Serbian unto „rant who bad never seen such 
things in hi3 native village that was awe-msmnng 
knowledge and it thrilled me. It stirred my 
eniot ons and my imagination and I almost became 
a fire- worshiper Dr I apin then po nts out other 


fact3 which he discovered during the following 
half century and sums up hi3 philosophy m these 
words 

The smooth and steady motion of the piston 
in the boiler room assisting the trained hand of 
man 10 the factory the roaring furnace flames m 
the foundry announcing the birth of beautiful 
castings the radiating chaos of our central star 
the suo sustaining the cea&eles3 terrestrial cycles 
of co-ordinated energy movement the measage3 
transmitted to roan by the galaxy of stars pro- 
ds mieg the lavish expenditure of their inexhaus- 
tible store of energy as a preparation for higher 
form9 of creation all of them tell the same joyou3 
story which Tyudall first told me fifty years ago 
the stoTy of transformation of the primordial chao3 
into a cosmos a universe of bcaatiful law and 
order This is also the story of the universe of 
organic life The truth which this story reveals 
was recogni ed intuitively by man since the very 
beg nning of cinlizit on and guided by the power 
of his creative soul he began to dream of a social 
cosmos which makes life worth living The awaken 
ing from th s beautiful dream is the birth of 
Church and State guided by the love of God and 
of fellow man these social co-ordinators will 
certainly give u3 a social cosmos the realization 
of the highest aspiration of the human soul 

From thi3 point of view science religion, and 
the fine arts as expressions of the intellectual, 
sp ritual and aesthetic co-ordination of the creative 
power of the human soul are three inseparable 
parts of a single science, the S lence of Creative 
Co-otdiuatiou 


U S Americas Interest in Latin America 


The Current History of September 13 the 
Lattn America Number The 0.S A is 
finding it increasingly difficult to get round 
and exploits with ease the I atm American 
lands. Every effort, lawfal and otherwise 
is made to keep Latin American countries 
well in hand but the 70 000 000 of 
these hot blooded republics are becoming 
more and more of a handful to the 0 S A 
Inorder to understand the real situation we 
should know the true nature of the 0 S As 
interest in Latin America The Current 
History tells us 


On Dec. 31 192o the Department of Commerce 
estimated tl 3t t K e total investments of the l n ted 
States in Latin America amounted to 4 4.°4t*000 
000 Of tins amount 910 000 000 w as in Govern 
ment gna ranted obi gallons and 33 i30 000 1*00 m 
industrial and oil er private securities Daring 
19 6 about SI OuO 000 CKX) additional fore gn in 
vestments were bought by United States citizens, 
and of this amount «3o4 9s9 00 went to Latin 
America. Aoout § 0 000 GOO of the 19’G invest 
meats went to private industrial and commercial 
corporations. The reroa mler wa3 borrowed ) v 
national Governments, States or Mama cab ties 
and was largely destined for the construction 
of railways, highways or other public works. A 
more recent estimate by the Department of Com 
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merce (June 30 1!P,) placed our Latin American 
investments at §4 800 000 000 American 


SSS rt °j ^ree Austrian Fascists who are gea 
relieved to be guilty of the assassination of 
^ ep ^ UeaQ 3 uard a °d bis child several months 
verdict was one of a long series of 
SBS“£ Judgments pronounced in the courts of ie- 
Austria by Pan German Nationalist and 
fmtP nf »h J = d R e3 7 h ° 8tI 11 Mtam their old offices m 
Sfi«inSL e . ? e .F olutl °u,of 1918 The extraordinary 
nf<s.p?foa C fi, 0f tJie popular protest however, amply 
of the existen e of deeply smouldering fires 

anil Un Sp } ear . s the usually complacent 
people of Austna The assault on the 
Justice is but symptomatic of the state 
rev 5 U mt0 which the Austrian 
present day 9 Europe dnven ^ the stabilizers of 

The reasons why the masses rose a 
revolt are explained as originating in the 
present anomalous structure of Austrian 
economy We learn 

Dolmred 6 *^ 1 A ustro-Hunganan Empire was a 
Rennhhp loo culturaI absurdity the new Austrian 
52' a <s££? economic absurdly The old empire 
held together divergent national groups 

for industrial ,,?,5 olies j VQ economic factors making 
reduced tn prosperity The new state 

staShTL^ ^M ple emS % 

it? frXVhat ra no ,r r Buneary ml aad 
a cus,om! 

instrument of selfish * And er ki am i however was an 
conceived with the I xphnd politics It was 
mak ©-weight for a nnw'^i ® ntente in view as a 
in Central Europe It d,t ance Pf Power for I ranee 
ests of a huge pon u L d ' sre ? ar(ie d the vital inter- 
trous system of P arhit£?*» * resulted in a mons 
clogged the delicate tanff barriers which 

during a century n p ec ?“? m i c arteries developed 
expansion It deprived 'ndustrial and commercial 


Is Lynching Dying Oat 2 

Paragraphs taken from 
™ ? Tomo Z row Pout out how there 

r 8 ®? e chance that the American sport of 

future'” 8 m 8 ° ° Ut ° f fashlon ln lh8 near 

S-SSS*? & % e eSSt“T W A T rd“fS 

Research in the Brat six months of 1037 tw 

&®»s pas i wmsffM 

less than tlie number 3(1 fnr *i,„ a*. ancl 

fSS «orte r r 5 l l 

Missouri i Texas 1 1 Mlss ssippi 4 

j'S^lbdrssssJS & «s— • 

d sapproval on lynching ancf rnnh of the r 

ip. ™ bs Contrasted ^ with 20ye™ a I 1 * 15 
the Associat on began its uroDaeandt La* before 
of Ivnchmg At that tima 1 j?i a aQ d expose 
politicians and even 1 govern ment^effir. p , reach f s 
condoned or ;ustified VnchicB 1 Th? a* 8 eit . her 
now has n its nossessmn ih Association 
Southern editors of the larger nm™ 9 that most 
as government offic als a few nX? 33 wel ] 
some preachers ate openly ovZwiHyltSI “ d 

The Vienna Riots 
recent riots at Vienna were tin 
JfctLf!." lhe " tmy “ d b« ss ‘o" The 
con .deffi' f eV a s P ec,al throws 

considerable hght on thB unseen social forces 
that caused the riots Wo aro first told 

1 uitdicg in ihu-h 0 .t 6ett og fre to the 

the cap tal of the Austin ~ US tl For thrco days 
riots. PoltrS 1 „ 2?® tnan republic was swept by 
billed in°sS-.t qo ?Sfi 8 w £ rQ .wrecked scores were 

oo&TS^SSS 'tem 


expansion It deprived ra^ str i al and commercial 
of its only first class 6 nutilf 63 * an , d thriving area 
Trieste over to Italy m°ui to the sea, turning 
aoc^o the sea “ c h needed no additional 

^urope Enveloped ^n^thSS 31 a S°malous state 
unfriendly countries Rnfri 1 ^ 13 S[ des by a nng of 
from 0 2 r «J nent ’.«. : forced to U fm™ 3 ; , fr °m chronic un 
tivn 1 acr ? S3 the near bordp?.? 0 ^ j er raw materials 


Roen so U t n b jastl P 7 e0 a P ^ “J , fmlm who hare 

m e 'ifei e h > “ 0m,<! »Uw S are d f d ? iacllei i from 
m P°htics s are largefy socialistic 

Skr2?St,2't'nr t, '“°to ,l ^“ , T ,,l,st Party m 

— ‘w.ytiasssar 
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nearly 43 percent of the total national vote, on 
increase of 223 QOO as compared with 1923 la 
Vienna alone with a population of 2 000 0 0 the 
Socialists polled 694 000 votes more than 62 per- 
cent of the entire city vote. At the same time, the 
Communists polled only 13000 votes in all of 
Austria, which was half of their strength in 1923 

The Communists m Austria, therefore form 
less than 1 percent of the Socialist rank and file. 

Not Bolshevists, bat, nevertheless bad 
workmen for greedy capitalists to exploit 
The Austrian Socialists, are not only a menace 
to Austrian capitalism, but they provide in 
their united numbers a solid opposition to 
reactionaries in the surrounding countries 
also For 

There is no danger of a Communist coup in 
Austria, but there is danger' that the Socialists 
by their constructive achievements will ultimately 
take over the Republic not only pohticallv but 
economically and socially 1 It is Austrian Social 
ism which stands in the way of a(f putschists by 
its championship of a Balkan federation and by its 
accomplishments m the field of social reform in 
Vienna, which it controls. 

And they are not bad Socialists either in 
anyway, although they mean some amount of 
discomfiture to capitalists We are informed 

Where is there another city in the Old World 
in which in the course of the last five years 
2 )000 homes have been built for the workingman * 
Yet this is the record of the Socialist admimstra 
tion of Vienna The child welfare work conducted 
by the Socialist municipality is uneciualled any 
where in Europe. Ihe infant mortality has beea 
reduced from 16 percent before tho War to 8 
percent by tho Red ’ guardians Tuberculosis, so 
prevalent under the Empire has dropped consider- 
ably 

But it was the taxation policy of the Socialist 
municipality that aroused the fierce ^opposition of 
the reactionary groups In Vienna. 791 capitalists 
are paying annually to the city a combined tax 
equivalent to the total contributed bv the other 
490000 tax payers who form the balance of the 
population Isn t thi3 rank Bolshevism 0 But it is 
Bolshevism of a new kind It makes a potent 
appeal to the workingman as well as to the middle 
claas. It makes life bearable in a colossal industrial 
city with a pitifully small hinte-land In a word 
it creates some sort of an internal equilibrium in a 
l>odj externally suspended by the arbiters of St 
Germain. 

The reactionaries in and outside Austria, 
therefore, do not cherish any gentle feelings 
towards these radicals So that 

Helpless in the face of the deeply rooted Sociat 
1 st power the reactionaries have had but one replj 
to make namely violence. Entrenched in ihe 
judiciary the old imperial bureaucracy has beea 
working hand in hand wnh the Fascist terrorists 
washing the bloody hands of the assassins of the 
defenders of the Republic. The rioters in \ lenna 
were not the aggressors. They merely struck a 
telling counter-blow The intensity of their out 
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burst only testifies to the fundamental mass craving 
for justice The storming of the Ministry of Justice 
m Vienna wa3 prompted by the same popular 
passion that caused the storming of the Bastille 
in Pans Whatever may have become of Equality 
and Fraternity since the French Revolution Justice 
still remains the untarnished standard of any 
civilized and humanitarian system of government 
If the Austrian masses have given vent to their 
outraged feelmg3 in such a revolutionary fashion 
it is perhaps partly due to the failure of their 
leaders to replace the retrograde judiciary with a 
new code and apparatus of justice At the same 
time the action of the masses serves as an ominons 
warning to the agents of Horthy, Ludendortf and 
Mussolini that Socialist Austria will no longer 
brook their plots and murders and will not stop at 
taking over the helm of the state should they 
persist in their policies of special privilege and 
their intrigues in the dark field of Balkan politics 


Americans use Torture on Accused Persons 
We learn from the New Republic 

A Short time ago a man named Ludwig Lee 
wa3 arrested tn New York City charged with the 
murder of two elderly women Lee claims that 
extraordinary methods were used by the police to 
force a confession from him. He was he says 
beaten until two ribs were broken and hts body 
was a mas3 of huge bruises Some of his hair 
was pulled out his legs and arms were twisted 
causing excruciating torture he was kept without 
sleep and almost constantly questioned, for the 
better part of four days and nights His attorney, 
believing not unnaturally that this sort of brutality, 
if proved would be an important element in his 
trial when it takes place next October has sought 
to have Lee examined in his cell by a physician 
and photographs taken of his bruises (which, 
obviously will have disappeared in the coarse of a 
short time) Bo h these requests the police have 
denied The attorney sought successively in three 
courts for an order overruling the police but m 
va n Lee was born in Yorway and the Norwegian 
Legation finally appealed to the State Department, 
which in tum has asked Governor Smith to look 
into the case We trust he will and that hn in 
vestigation will not end until he has found out the 
whole truth about po ice methods Only a short 
time before Lee was arrested a Now lork attorney 
declared in court that torture is hahitually used 
by the New \ork police m the effort to extort 
confessions from prisoners There is not another 
civilized country in the world which would tolerate 
such practices and if they exist here it is high 
time they were stamped out. 

The police of the most civilised nation m 
the world should not, thu«, let their country- 
down 


Discovery of Hare Buddhist Transcript 
The British Buddhist furnishes us with 
the following information — 

It is a well known fact among Buddhist scholars 
that when Hiuea Tsang returned to China after a 
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wholly foreign to the teaching of th9 Buddha and 
are more or less obnoxious to the modem mind 
Such are the doctrines of heaven and hell future 
punishments and re vards which are quite alien 
to primitive Buddhism and are to the advanced 
scientific thinkers mere outgrowth of superstition 
animism and fear The Buddhist priests ignorantly 
preach such absurdities and regard them as a part 
of their religion About the real Buddhism they 
know practically nothing 


The second great defect in present day Buddhism 
is monasticism This lias been one of its great 
curses and a source of weakness. It was one of 
the mo=t important causes of its disappearance 
from the land of its birth Hon as t cism has been 
a great evil from which human society has suffered 
It draws away men and women often of keen in 
teligence from a n tive life deprives society of 
their services and thus seriously binders its 
progress and development It breeds a class of 
parasites which subsists on the produco of others 
and leads to corruption in morals and decency 
Such has been the case with Christian 
Muhammedan Hindu and Buddhist monasticism 
In Protestant Christian countries it is now almost 
abolished and the monks and nuns are deprived 
of their rights and privileges But in Cathol c 
Christian countries t still persists and is an 
enormous obstacle in the path of their progress. 
Turkey has swept the whole monkish system and 
by a single stroke of the pen has abolished the 
dervish orders. Bot the Boddbsts have yet 
shown no signs of doing away with this evil and 
no voice of protest is ra sed a_ainst it In Tibet 
monks and nuns are said to be two- thuds of the 
population immorality and corruption is rife 
araon" them In China, Burma, and in all the 
Buddhist countries their number is considerable 
and they are proving to be a great econmic burden 
cm society Monasticism must be ahohshed if 
Buddhism has to hold its own a_a ast the on 
slaughts of industrial civilization 

The thud senous evil which is prevalent in 
Buddhism and calls for rad cal reform is idolatry 
It is a shame that in all the Buddh st countries 
images of Buddha are worshipped and idols are 
placed in Buddhist temples which receive the 
homage of believers Bnddha never wished that 
his followers should deity him and worship his 
name I of course do not mean that Buddhists 
are more idolatrous than the followers of other 
re! cions Mohammedans low before the tombs 
of MohammaDd and their saints the Christians have 
their idols of Mary and the II ndns worship 
numerous images personifving One Supreme 
Being Even tho worst p of God to the Buddhists 
as it is to the \\ estern freethinkers is a mere 
Y&oUtvy tot to thsaa. God 'A aw. ontasawth. of 
animism superstition and bar God. according to 
them, has no absolute existence whatever and is 
a mere psj chological illusion Only the icnoranec 
ol nan has invented a divine Creator Iio trace 
of him can bo found m the realm of experience. 
J«o revelation of senses and science reveals his 
existence. According to this view Buddhists are 
far less idolatrous than the members of other 
religions. They worship Buddha, who consecrated 
his whole life to the service of human ty and to 
the rationalistic investigation of truth, rescued 
mankind from the trammels of error and guilt. 


and proclaimed the most advanced system of ethics 
which the world has ever seen 

This idolatry is thus not akin to the 
idolatry which finds God or the creator or 
dispenser of human sorrows and joys in an 
image Even great thinkers have bowed 
down to the Buddha e g 

Philosophers and poets like Schopenhauer and 
Kinkel worsh pped at his shrine The former went 
so far in his devotion to the Prince-Philosopher 
that he kept his big statue on the table and looked 
at it with almost superstitious reverence 

Even then one cannot support this attitude 
We are reminded 

As idolatry is essentially un Buddhistic and is 
looked down upon by advanced thinkers it must 
be abol shed and Buddhism must be extricated 
from its corrupting influence. 

Then we are told 

The fourtli great and the most dangerous defect 
of Buddhism is its ahimsaism This fatal and 
demoralizing doctrine has emasculated the Indian 
people and has reduced them to the present 
condition of servitude and slavery Though there 
were other causes which made India a prey to 
foreign invaders it was this mischievous cult of 
non kill ng wb ch contributed moat to her downfall 
It derided the md (ary v Hues and undermined 
the hghting spirit of the Indian people. 

We are also asked to reconsider the value 
of Alnmsa m (be light of tho following 
What would have happened had Japan practised 
abunsa in her dealings with the Western Powers ? 
bhe would certa nly have lost her independence 
and could not have occupied the proud position 
m the councils of the nations which she is enjoying 
today It was sword that brougl t the haughty 
Czar to his reason and checked the tide of 
European imperialism It is physical force that 
counts most in international politics. There is 
nothing in this world but centres of force m 
constant evoluLOD in unceasing action and reaction 
on each other The wilt to power to ever 
increas Dg power and to subject to its dominion 
an ever increasing energy is the fundamental fact 
of the life of the universe. The doctrme of ahimsa 
is wholly opposed to the teaching o( the theory 
of evolution 


VI bat obma can tie Industrially 1 
The following quotations 
China Journal 


from the 


X nder the title “To-day and To-morrow Henry 
lord has written a book which it would be well 
for every commercial man manufacturer employer 
of labour politician and diplomat native or foreign 
in China to read It ells of the founding and 
development of what is one oi the worlds greatest 
individual busmens, the manufacturing of the 
tort ear It does much more than this. It 
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sojourn m India for fourteen vears he pursued 
the propagation of the teachings embodied in 
Abhidharma-kosa and Vijtn.ua matrata the former 
rej resenting realistic and the latter idealistic 
Buddhism Both are the works of Yasubandhn a 
great philosopher of the Mahayana school The 
former was written before the author embraced 
Mahayana Buddhism so that it is a work belonging 
to the Hmayana School Nevertheless it is a work 
students of Buddhism must study before all others 
aa it forms the basis of all Buddhist knowledge 
* his return to China Hiuen Tsang translated it 
into Chinese and taught it to his disciples who 
took down notes of his lectures Two or three 
kinds of such notes are preserved in Japam Shortly 
atter a scholar of the name of Yen hui wrote a 
commentary on the Abhidhanna kosa. The book 
is entitled Ju sho and consists of thirty volumes 
it is well known that during the 9th century a 
Japanese priest Chisho brought back the book 
from China Of the tnirty volumes of the book 
twenty nine nave hitherto been in wide use but 
the last volume was unknown and it was supposed 
that it never saw light the author Yen hui finding 
.T.’ 1 ™ . hun to write a commentary on 

the last chapter on Pudgala-viniscaj a 
faM it.!,! , circumstance, it is a most interesting 
/ tr “script of this last volume was 
, I ftl?i ly nv^ ver f d a , mon ? ancient books preserved 
m the Todaji temple at Nara. It is not one that 
piw S 0 i,i 1 \ pc T tei t lnto tllla country by the pnest 
S n i, 1S of a (Mraparatively later period being 
“u th0 t oentury Nonetheless the 
muspTi a y ^l l h tS book , 13 of great raterest and has 

scholars It w,ll Se t^ tl0D i !?i he cir £ le of Buddhist 
M-noiars it will be included in Dr Takaktinn « 

the S Rev ed filnm° n th f T ? taE ? l The discoverer is 
TVmnfn -Tn,T H <*hiraoto abbot of the Yakushm 

rST»j^ s 1 •stA 
is , a suss 

Buddhism in Korea and Japan 
JouS fiQd lh ° foIlo ' , “ , S “ tile same 

SW sSf “st 

two to Tokyo All &SJSJ25* to ^ yot P and 
steps towards revivS^ m ake further vigorous 


The same journal also informs us 
A large number of scholars and artists gathered 
m the auditorium of the Tokyo School of line 
Arts on April 11th to pay respects to the memory 
of Shotoku Taishi the first Imperial Prince 
to take up Buddhism some 1 30U years ago The 
meeting which was held under the auspices of 
the Assoc ation for the Worship of Shotoku Taishi 
was attended by Prince kum honorary president 
of the association and Princess Kum Mr Saeki 
Chief Priest of the Horyu Temple in Nara a 
temple which was built by Shotoku Taishi perfor 
med rituals and those present burned incense at 
tne altar raised before a wooden image of the 
prince Students of the Hinode Girls School in 
Jleguro were present and sang a song composed 
lor the occasion 


An Army Order of Eighty Years Ago 

The Inquirer reproduces the following 
paragraph from its own issue of December 
6 1815 From it we learn the attitude of 
Army authorities towards smokiug in mesa 
rooms and generally in those days 

niif o ^< g w e f, al ° rder issued by command of the 
°f Wellington to the a my gymnastic exer- 
cjses wrestling and boxing after mess dinners 
W to be discontinued and smoking is 
« be pre m e , ated ^ rtl0 order on smoking 

if as , Allows The Commander m chief has 
tko n ..]« f °f med tbat tke P racU ce of smoktng by 
f pipes CIgars > or cheroots has become 
prevalent among the officers of the army which 
lts , elf 3 species of intoxication 
by the fumes of tobacco but uadoub- 
drinking and tippling by those 
who acquire the habit and he entreats officers 
regiments to r revent smoking in the 
of their several regiments and in the 
™i21 mn2 apartments and to discourage the 
regimente m0ng 1116 officers o{ ] unior rank in their 


A Plea for Buddhist Reform 

i The Young East publishes an impassioned 
&i° rre E.° rm m tbe wor l d of Buddhism 
Buddhism has many defects we are told and 
tI°^ qU0 ! m 5 ,/ rom , the text of the article 
Lsut ,„" ha ‘ the d * hot supposed to 

prSt-dl? TiSri ,1 h 1 , 11 ® most .v serious detect in 
tew brilliant cultured and enerilS ?um the, 

S"2S£"S&2j "° st ftaS 
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occasion to extol the purdah system as 
enjoined by the Quran The Renew says 

We remember to have read, some time ago 
the remark of a man that he would retire n*o 
the desert as a hermit it women’s skirts became 
one men shorter Now we learn from the Daily 
Express ’ that Mme Tanya Bogdaroff tried to 
commit suicide in Venice because huge admiring 
crowds followed her in the streets. She is too 
beautiful to live 

Such incidents however small and rare they 
might be are no doubt very significant Every 
thing that happens in the world does not find its 
way to the Press So we cannot say how much 
the human heart suffers for the violation of the 
principle! of (slam Islam says women should 
not display their bodies and ornaments except 
what cannot be helped and that they should cover 
up their necks heads and fai.es Men and women 
accTodmg to the Holy Ouran should cast down 
their eyes This will be a source of great purity 
for them Most of the social evils will disappear 
if people act upon Islam 

Comments are hardly necessary on the 
above words of Islamic wisdom 


Work Done by Japanese Red Cross 


The Japan Jfaga.ine gives the following 
summary of work done by the Japanese 
Red Cross id the year 1926 


Hospitals of the Japan Red Cross Societv in 
eluding the two newly established last year 
number twenty three, with 4 3 Jo beds 38 more 
than dnnng the preceding year The actual nnm 
ber of patients treated m all these hospitals was 


47 2S9 ju patients, the aggregate number of which 
was 119G345 and 12204% outpatients the 
aggregate number of which was 3511035 last 
year Of these less than 10 per cent , of the in 
patients were treated free while more than 10 per 
cent of the out patients were free. Compared 
with patient3 trea'ed in l92o there was in m c-ease 
of 93 7oS m patients and o43 133 out patients in 
aggregate number 

Eight relief houses in Manchuria treated last 
year 199 in patients their aggregate being 3 333 
and 13 'GO out patients the aggregate of which 
was 65 229 To these are to le added &325D 
patients treated at subrelief houses and 73 '01 
treated by circuit relief corps There were “>G 
cases of tlood fires and other calamities for which 
extraordinary contingents w ere despatched by the 
Society the number of patients being 10696 

In the work of preventing and stamping out 
tuberculosis 1 ao7 patients were taken in while 
9 3G0 out patients were treated There were 2 0o9 
in patients and 5 823 out patients of pregnant and 
lj tug in women 

Mention should be made of the distribution of 
relief boxes the installation of disinfecting stations 
and the work of children s hygiene consultation 
offices sea side schools nurse training schools and 
special courses in nursing all of which have made 
contribution the rebel undertaking of Japan 

The Japan Red Cross Society rendered great 
service m the relief of Chinese wounded and sick 
last year In the autumn of 1925 a revolt broke 
out in Shantwz Province The Society sent a 
relief fund amounting to 3 00 yen to the Tsinan 
Hospital under the management of the Dojin kai 
Society of Japan The Tsinan Hospital was en- 
trusted by the Japan Red Cross with attending to 
wounded and sick and it started the treatment of 
patients tn December 192 i The relief work was 
ended w June 19 >G. During that period 3607 in 
patients and 2 319 out patients were treated 
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News and Portraits 


The flood havocks ol Kathiawar and 
Gnjarat have enlisted wide sympathies 
where id India The premier Bengali 
footballers — the Hohunlagan team — went 
all the way from Bengal to Bombay at the 
request of flood relief organisations, to play 
charity matches These games attracted largo 
spectators and funds thus realised were 
distributed amongst the sufferers. Elsewhere 
we reproduce a photograph of a group of 
ladies some of whom happen to be Bengali 
ladies seen collecting funds for flood 
sufferers at the football grounds when a 
match was being played between the 
Mohunbagan and the Cheshires. 

Indian ladies hare been evincing consider- 
able interest in the sphere of administration 



Miss B E. Engineer 
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explains tha principles upon which this immense 
industry has been founded and built up and 
applies the lessons of those principles to every 
day life and work to our present social and 
industrial being and to the future of the human 
family and what he says is so sane and logical 
that one can hardly refrain from wishing that 
the whole industrial world were reduced to the 
state of a Ford manufacturing plant He lifts 
industrialism from its former profitsqueezrag level 
to the sphere of a high social system amounting 
almost to a religion The principles ho enunciates 
may be summed up in the few words public 
scr ice and mechanical and human efficiency The 
two latter are secured by the elimination of all 
waste in time 1 at our and material and in the 
establish uent of a high minimum wage. Service is 
rendered the public by the return of profits nto 
the business with a view to the improvement and 
reduction of the price of the article produced. 

The story of the manufacture of a present day 
car from the mining of the ore to the delivery 
of the car to the purchaser reads like a fairy 
tale Onee the ore starts to be moved it Dever 
stops till it has been transformed into a car and 
delivered to its final destination It is loaded 
into the company s steamers carried to the 
smelting plant, smelted turned into steel melted 
rolled pressed cut, or stamped into various parts 
of the machine, which in turn is assembled while 
on the move, non steel parts similarly created on 
the run being added the whole tested still while 
on tho move, passed Oat of the workshops to the 
fee At s»r or hold of a steamer aud delivered to 
the agent or purchaser and all this in a period 
of from tinea to five dava ' Tho whole thing is 
dope by machinery supervised by willing workmen 
wherever it is possible to eliminate human labour 
this is done yet the company finds employment 
for hundreds of thousands of people to none of 
whom does it pay a wage less than §0 00 a day 
Tho company owns and operates its own forests 
mines, railways, steamers flax farms and quarries 
it maintains a thoroughly up-to-date and well 
equipped scientific research laboratory rt sells 
such by products from its various plants as it 
cannot use— and all in tho interests of economy 
and efficiency The whole organization from mines 
and foiests to the 1 nishiDg rooms is a huge and 
perfect machine worth hundreds of millions of 
uoiUrs employing hundreds of thousands of 
workmen covering an area of tens of thousands of 
acres and turning out some two million cars a 
year 


for the manufacture of fabrics can be grown in the 
country , . , „„ 

The only thing that stands w the way of an 
industrial development in everv direction in China 
that might make even the lord car industry 
look small is bad government and its concomi 
tants- internal stnfe civil war umust taxation 
and the moral and. physical degradation of the 

Of course capital is needed and lots of it There 
is plenty of capital m the world waiting to be put 
to use but before it can be made available for 
the industrial development of China, peace must 
come, good government just taxation and the 
safeguarding of the investor's mteresst Whether 
this can be brought about out of the present 
chaotic conditions m China remains to be seen 
We feel sure that it can but it will call for a 
high sense of duty and a willingness to sacrifice 
personal interests on the part those m high iplaces 
for those of the country 'and the people that is 
none too common in the world to-dav If the 
rulers of China to-day tho^e who have the reins 
of power in their hands wish it, they can stop 
the present insensate warfare and set the count iy 
on a course of industrial prosperity such as the 
world has never before seen Their grea f oppor 
tumty is here how will they act 9 

The above words are equally true of 
India Only we have a further, and almost 
insurmountable, obstruction in the that 
our political rulers are also our industrial 
exploiters, and if we progress industrially 
the chances are that we would have to yield 
three quarters of the fruits of oar achieve 
ment to those who hold the reins of our 
capital legislation taxation and education 


The Anglo-Russian Straggle 
The Modern World says 

Paleontologists tell us that the struggle between 
the herbivorous and carnivorous dinosaurs raged 
for nearly half a million years. Earth was not 
large eccraeh for both species. The carnivorous 
dinosaurs passed from the scene. 

It appears that earth >3 not large enough for 
the two great social svstems now in neing— capital 
ism and communism England is obviously deter 
mined to join the issue as vigorously and prompti} 
as may lie. Hope for peaceful solution of this 
confl ct constantly diminishes. 

We talk of all the manifestations of peace lut 
thero arc mam subterranean indications that the 
world may all too soon find itself ogam engulfed 
in a war resalting from England s grim determiaa 
tion to save her empire, kt tho price bo what it 
may 


Islam finds Support in attempted 
Suicide of Woman 

An insane woman in Venice has given 
iho Ret tew of Religions, an Islamio paper. 
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occasion to extol the purdah system as 
eD]Oinei by the Qnran. The Renew says 

We remember to hare read, some time ago 
the remark of a man that he would retire n*o 
the desert as a hermit if women's skirts became 
one men shorter Now we learn from the "Daily 
Express" that Mme Tanya Bogdaroff tried to 
commit suicide in Venice because huge admiring 
crowds followed her m the streets She 13 too 
beautiful to live 

Such incidents however small and rare they 
might be are no doubt very significant Every 
thing that happens m the world does not find its 
way to the Pre»s So we cannot say how much 
the huin.au heart suffers for the violation of the 
principles of Islam Islam says women should 
not display their bodies and ornaments except 
what caonot be helped and that they should cover 
up their necks heads and faces Men and women 
accrodmg to the Holy Quran should cast down 
their eyes This will be a source of ereat purity 
for them Most of the social evils will disappear 
if people act upon Islam 

Comments are hardly necessary on t be 
above words of Islamic wisdom 


Work Done by Japanese Red Cross 
The Japan Magazine gives the following 
summary of work done by the Japanese 
Red-Cross in the year 1926 

Hospitals of the Japan Red Cross Society in 
eluding the two newly established last year 
number twenty- three, with 4 32 "> beds 33 7 more 
than during the preceding year The actual num 
ber of patients treated in all these hospitals was 


47 2S9 in natienls the aggregate number of which 
was 1 190,345 and 1 220 496 out-patients the 
aggregate number of which was 3 fill 033, last 
year Of these less than 10 per cent . of the in- 
patients were treated free while more than 10 per 
cent, of the out patients were free. Compared 
with patients trea'ed in 1925 there was in increase 
of 93 758 m p3ttent3 and 543 138 out-patients in 
aggregate number 

Eight relief-houses m Manchuria treated last 
year 199 in patients their aggregate bemg 3.339, 
and 13 7G0 out patients the aggregate of which 
was 65229 To these are to te added 83259 
patients treated at subrelief houses and 73 701 
treated bv circuit relief corps There were 526 
cases of Hood fires and other calamities, for which 
ex'raordinary contingents were despatched by the 
Society the number of patients being 10G9C 

In the w ork of preventing and stamping out 
tuberculosis I 5 >7 patients were taken in, while 
9,360 out patients were treated There were 2 0u9 
in patients and a 823 out patients of pregnant and 
lying in women 

Mention should be made of the distribution of 
relief boxes the installation of disinfecting 1 stations 
and the work of children’s hygiene consultation 
offices sea side schools nurse training schools and 
special courses in nursing all of which have made 
contribution the re lef undertaking of Japan. 

The Japan Red Cross Society rendered great 
service in the relief of Chinese wounded and sick 
last year In the autumn of 1925 a revolt broke 
out m Shantmg Province The Society sent a 
relief fund amounting to 3 i00 yen to the Tsinan 
Hospital under the management of the Doiia kai 
Society of Japan The Tsinan Hospital was en- 1 
trusted by the Japan Red Cross with attending to 
wounded and sick and it started the treatment of 
patients m December 192-j The relief work was 
ended w Juno 192G During that period 3607 in- 
patients and 2.34S out patients were treated 
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The flood bavocks of Kathiawar and 
Gujarat have enlisted wide sympathies 
where in India. The premier Bengali 
footballers — the Jlohunhagan team — went 
all the way from Bengal io Bombay, at the 
request of flood relief organisations, to play 
charity matches These games attracted largo 
spectators and funds thus realised were 
distributed amongst tbe sufferers Elsewhere 
we reproduce a photograph of a group of 
ladies, some of whom happen to be Bengali 
ladies, seen collecting funds for flood 
sufferers at the football grounds when a 
match was being played between the 
MohuDbogan and the Cbesbires. 

Indian ladies have been evincing consider- 
able interest in the sphere of administration 






Miss M JanaVi 


iLnul". 0 "? ,c “" tb »t M Janati a 
Jin ' Morlec ■» iouth India lias 

i««0.Ju,"i'j I ^ B * 1 ! “¥“ tato »i , Calicut 
become a f ■floor LI,. I! has 

oITombas SUC001 c.t. 


A Group of Bengali and Other Volunteer ladies 
Collecting money for Gujarat Flood Relief 
Fund at the lootball Grounds (Bombay) 



Mrs h hmtnavenamma 


® c A T,h0S our lad.M arc 
fast taLing their rightful place. Mo aro glad 
to learn that Miss Shailabala Das of Bihar 




India’s womanhood 



and Orissa has just been nominated as a 
fellow of the Patna University Miss Das 
is a weliknown public worker of the province 


Scunati Nayana Deri 
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— b 0 in S a Commissioner of the Patna 
Municipality and an Hony Magistrate Snmati 
De " ” t another lady student of 
that prorinco is shortly proceeding to England 
obtained a State scholarship She is 
tho first Bihareo lady to rccme this high 
distinction It is reported that Srimfti 
"JI™* ml represent India at tho forth 
coding session of tho International Womens 
Conference Mention must bo made in this 

MiZ'ereT P°' Mrs K hnstnavenammm 
Mumcipal Commissioner Cocmada and 

°V h ° Co F aDa ^ a Red Cross Society 
1,, * r , * la ? . bo * n elected President of the 

tMaS^n 0 ^ Thlm^n?^ 

“ansknt an,l h ?, U f me ? '" sh Proficiency li 
tioitrcmcnt Scholar for higher Sudres abroad. 


Miss Kurnuda Khopkar at b, b s who recent- 
ly passed with distinction the final Medical 
Examination of the Bombay University 
hails from Baroda and is the first girl xn 
the state to pass that examination She 
aspires to go abroad provided she secures 
a scholarship from tho Baroda Government 

Miss Nilima Thakore b a one of the 
batch of Guzarati girls who Graduated 
in Arts this year is the grand daughter 
of Sir Chimmanlal Setalvad who has tho good 
fortune to see third generation in his family 
to graduate from the University of which he is the 
Vice chancellor 

In civic activities the ladies of Bombay 
have made much progress Mrs. Sarojini 
\aidn Mrs. Avantibai Gokhale and Miss 
Bachuben Lotwala a Gnjarati lady, were 
the first batch of Bombay ladies to enter tho 
field of civic administration of Bombay 
Miss Lotwala has been serving on tho Munici 
pal Corporation (Bombay) for two successive 
terms (5 years) She recently returned from 
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Earope where she had been for a holiday and civic institutions of Europe in the 
and had the avantage of feeing personally the company of her father the Hon Mr Patel 
working of most advanced parliamentary President, Indian Legislative Assembty 


THE VOTING STRENGTH OP OUR PROVINCES IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY * 

By EA5IANANDA CHVTTERJFE 


NDIA is not yet a feneration of inter 
nallr autonomous states But Indian 
political thinkers generally have snch a 
political future for the country in view 
Should India in future have a federal 
constitution some of the mam features of the 
present constitution would be likely to be 
preserved or at least to be generally followed 
m evolving a new constitution It is therefore 
nec^sary to examine the present constitution 
to see whether it is in accordance with the 
normal types of federal constitutions and 
follows the principles of representative 
government • It will suffice to take into 
consideration the constitution of the United 
States of America for purposes of com 
porison 

The Federal Legislature of the United 
States is thus described in the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica — 

"In 1787 all the states but three had bicameral 
legislatures— it was therefore natural that the new 
national government should follow this example 
not to add that the division into two branches 
seems calculated to reduce the chances of reckless 
haste and to incrciae the chances of findmg 
wisdom in » multitude of counsellors. There was 
however another reason Much controversy had 
raged over the conflicting principles of the eana! 
representation of sta es and of representation on 
the basis of numbers the larger states advocating 
the latter the smaller states the former principle 
and those who mado themselves champions of the 
rights of the states professed to dread the 
-tv.ranmieal jsvwe.r which -an R=sEmh1v .wpiiwaiiduir 
population m sht exert The adoption of a 
bicameral sj&teia made it possible to give doe 
recognition to both principles. One house, the 


% This pacer baa been sent to the Secretary 
A1I Tnd a Congress Committee, the Secretary 
Moslim League, the Sec retan Indian National 
L beral Federation the Secretary Hindu Mahasabh*. 
and the Secretary, Non Brahman federation 
for necessary action 

61—13 


Senate contains the representatives of the states 
every state sending two the other the House of 
Representatives contains members elected on a 
has s of population The two take n together are 
called Congress and form the national tegislatnre 
of the United States 

In the Indian Central Legislature which 
corresponds to the United States CoDgreaS, 
the Council of States may be considered the 
Senate and the Legislative Assembly the 
House of Representatives But neither m 
t be Council of State nor in the Legislate 
Assembly is the principle of equal represen 
tation of provinces or the principle of re 
presentation on the basis of population 
followed The principles of the federal 
system of representative government, followed 
in U S A Australia and Canada for example, 
would require that all the provinces should 
have an equal number of elected represen 
tatives in the Council of State and numbers 
of elected representatives in the Legislative 
Assembly in proportion to their population 
But the Indian Central Legislature is not 
constituted on such or any other logical and 
consistent principle 


The number of elected representatives of 
the Indian inhabitants of the provinces iq 
the Legislative Assembly is shown below 


Province 

Population 

Elected 
Indian JLL.A 

Madras 

42 318,98a 

15 

Bombay 

19 348 219 

14 


iV 65fo s'dli 

14 

U P 

45 37 '•787 

Jo 

Punjab 

20 6«o 024 

12 

Bihar and Orissa 

34002 lbD 

12 

C P 

13 912 i60 

6 

Assam 

7 600,230 

3 

Delhi 

4SS 18b 

1 

Burma 

13 212192 

3 

Ajmer Merwara 

495 .71 

1 
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It is evident from this table that in 
assigning the number of representatives to 
each province the basis of population ha* 
not been followed I have shown m my 
article on the unequal treatment of the 
provinces under the Reforms published in the 
August number of the Modern Renew that 
neither the basis of the literate population 
(in the vernaculars or m English ) ot the 
provinces nor the basis of the total revenue* 
collected therein has been followed 

The result of this illogical aud inconsistent 
scheme of representation has been the pre 
dominance of the minority in India as a 
whole, and in the case of some of the 
province* tahen individually The following 
province* contain the majirity of the in 
habitants of British India — 


Province* 

Population 

Elected Indian , 



ML As 

Madras 

•P318 h8o 

15 

Bengal 

4fi 695 53G 

14 

U P 

45 375 787 

15 

Total 

134,390308 

44 

The following remaining orovnee* contain 

tho minority of 

the population of British 

India — 



Provinces 

Population 

Elected 



Indian M L A s 

Bombay 

10348 *>10 

14 

Punjab 

20 08 > O'M 

12 

Bihar Orissa 

34 002 ISO 

12 

C P 

13 91>7G0 

r» 

\ssam 

7 GOG q 30 

3 

Delhi 

488 IRS 

1 

Burma 

132(2 182 

3 

Ajmer Merwara 

493271 

1 

Total 

109750073 



the number of representatives which the* 
0 P has 

Bihar and Orissa has a much larger popu- 
lation than Bombay But Bombay has four- 
teen elected Iadian II L A’s Bihar and 
Ons*a twelve The population of Bihar and 
Orissa exceeds that of the Punjab by more 
than fifty per cent. But both the province* 
have the some number of Indian elected 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly 
The population of Bihar and Orissa is more 
than double that of the Central Provinces , 
bat the former are represented by only 
double the representatives of the latter 

The C P and Assam combined, possess a 
larger population than either Bombay or the 
Punjab taken singly But Bombay and the 
Punjab each have more representative* than 
the C P and Assam combined 

The United Prov nces possess more than 
doable the population of each of the pronn 
ces of Bombay and tho Punjab But the U P 
does not enjoy a proportionately larger re 
presentation Again Bombay and the Punjab 
combined have a smaller population than the 
U P butjoiutly possess greater voting strength 
than the latter Tho United Provinces possess 
a larger population than Madras but both 
hnvo tbe same number of olected Indian 
M L A s 

Madras has more than double the popu- 
lation of each of the province* of Bombay 
and the Punjab but does not possess pro- 
portionate voting strength in the Legislative 
Assembly 

Bengal has a larger population than 
every one of the other provinces but its 
voting strength is not proportionately large Its 
population is larger than that of Madras aud 
U V Singly, but the number of its elected 
Indian ML A s is les* than that of either of 
tho latter taken individually Bengal possesses 
more than doable tho number of mhabitants 
of Bombay and of the Punjab , but tho 
number of its elected Indian M. L. C’s is only 
equal to that of Bombay and slightly greater 
than that of tho Punjab Bengal has a large? 
population than the following groups the 
1 unjab and tho C P , Bombay and C P 
tho Punjab aud Burma Bombay aud Burma,' 
tho Punjab aud ASaa-j Bombay a„d As>am 
an ? 0rl “' a Vs.am But ,u tho 
I ’gislativo \s*cmbly Bengal po *e**e* a 
smaller number of elected Indian M L 1 s 
than every one of tho above-mentioned group* 
of provinces. K ^ 

JYopcrtroaatc and disproportionate voting 
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-strength can be considered both from the 
point of view of provincial interests and from 
that of the opportunity given to the people of 
each province to serve India and gain political 
experience There is no reason why even 
a single province should have proportionately 
less of such opportunity than any other 
province This opportunity is a right and a 
privilege, and carries with it corresponding 
duties and responsibilities The citizens of 
provinces which are proportionately under- 
represented count for less as citizens to that 
extent There is no reason why they should 
so count They are also to the extent oi 
their uuder representation, deprived ot 


right and opportunity to serve India. There 
is° no reason why they should be so 
deprived . _ „ T , 

The Indian National Congress, the Indian 
National Liberal Federation, the Muslim 
League, the non Brahman Federation, and other 
similar bodies exist, not to perpetuate existing 
political and civic injustices and wrongs, but 
to apply such remedies and make such changes 
as would produce the best results and give 
general satisfaction by making the ideal take 
the place of the actual, so far as may be 
For this reason I draw their attention to the 
question of the voting strength of the provinces 
in the I egislative Assembly 


INDIANS IN BUltMA 

Br 1M INDIAN IN BURMA 


TTTHILE Indian leaders and pMlicistsJis'e 
\V busied themselves «i £ 

" zeal in amelior.tms the coodiUO" id 
Indians in lar ell Africa, they 
lamentably to take into account the - * 

pin pncks that the Indians have to 
every turn under their very nose in Bunn* 
Perhaps, Indians in Burma are {or 

be seen truly But the time h rtl , e i 7 
the question to be seriously ac i 
tackled in the interests of all conc , 

There are clearly three P” 1 ** 3 * ^ 
affair , and their relative positions .g 0 ,( e 
considered to arrive at any rig olace 

conclusion in the matter In the first] £«• 
there are the Indians thc “L* d ?!f t 0 f all the 
the sons of the soil and last m * ^ 
Government com ,S h „„ E I, not 

s, r L d “ ” 

consider the parties one after* *. {o t he 
The Indians who nnmber accorai g 
1921 census SS7 000-or ‘ d ^i over 

of the total population »« ? ^ proportion 

the province but by far ' engaged m 
reside in Rangoon They « nstrr, public 
various pursuits trade l»w. j^our 

service and predominantly. , 3 j, 0U t 

According to the census ol i- 1 - 


6 per cent support themselves by public 
• ervice and the professions and the balance 
by agricultural and industrial pursuits, labour 
and trade It is well known that in Burma 
cham wallahs rickshaw pullers shipping 
and bazar coolies cartmen barbers and 
sweepers are all Indians These latter live 
under the most debasing and miserable 
conditions, but that is a different story For 
our present purpose, it is necessary to point 
out that the name kdian ’ in Burma does 
not represent a united people as one would 
hope and expect True, the Hindu Muslim 
question is almost non existent, but there is 
no solidarity among the Indians. We have 
the traditional extremists and moderates 
among ourselves in Burma, too There is 
nothing like Indian opinion m this country 
ftn call it a “province ’ is merely to blindly 
follow the established n;» £ e) , or, if there is 
one or is masqueraded as one, it is either 
feeble or partisan so that the other parties 
can afford to ignore it One reason for this 
disunion or rather want of union is perhaps 
the apathy of the average Indian in Burma 
towards the problems that affect him as 
member of the Indian community He 
ungues his calling with extraordinary zeal, 
but has hardly any community consciousness. 
Racial pnde among the people of the various 
provinces, I suspect, is >1.0 . bzryier to 
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wholehearted union — though to a smaller 
extent 

But a graver reason is afforded by the 
so called Congressmen in Burma, of whom 
there were plenty about 4 years ago, but, 
whose number is happily diminishing These 
worthy folk, by their misshapen patriotism, 
and ingenious propaganda have deliberately, 
kept the Indians ignorant of their true 
position, and have opposed and scoffed at 
every attempt made by more honest and 
sensible men to form an association of Indians 
for safe guarding Indian interests under the 
spacious cry of “Indo-Burma Unity” These 
gentlemen so far forgot themselves in their 
noble mission, that, I remember, four years 
ago, one Congress Secretary, appealing to 
the young men of “ Indo-Burma ’ to enlist 
as volunteers under the Congress flag As 
early as 1921 Sir S Vedamurti, who later 
on became a member of the Council of State, 
then Editor of the Rangoon Daily Neus, 
mooted the idea of forming an Indian 
Association m his paper, to safe guard Indian 
interests It was the year of Gandhi, 1921 , 
and the most vociferous section of the 
Indians in Rangoon, who suffered or pretend* 
ed, for reasons of their own, to suffer from 
the impact of Gandhism, poopoohed the idea 
in the name of unity and even held up the 
author of the scheme to ridicule, for the 
Indians and Bunnans said tney were cater 
cousins, because, the ' Buddha, the God of 
the Bunnans, was an Indian And because 
Indians and Burmaus must in any case join 
hands to fight their common enemy, 
England 


and they wanted if possible to send the 
agitators away. It was then that the ladiaus 
were aroused from their complacent slumber. 
A mass meeting was held on the 7th of June 
1925, wheie it was resolved to form an Indian 
Association to safe guard Indian interests 
But the organisers of this meeting were 
again the same Congressmen, who, could not 
or would not get rid of the fiction of Indo- 
Burman unity and who, therefore, declared 
that the aim of the proposed Association was 
to safeguard Indian interests and to work in 
umson with the Burnans 

The Association, however, proved a still- 
born child In the meantime the Expulsion 
of Offenders’ Bill became law, with certain 
modifications Simultaneously with the above 
bill another bill known as the Burma Sea- 
passengers’ Bill had been also introduced. 
Its object was to levy a tax of Rs 5— on 
every immigrant entering Burma by sea. 
This was directed against the Indian labourers- 
who immigrate into this country m large 
numbers This Bill was also passed by the 
Burma Council but was vetoed by the 
Viceroy, who was wise enough to see the 
suicidal folly of putting restriction on the flow 
of Indian labour into Burma. Ihe measure 
was also strongly opposed by the European 
capitalists who depended almost wholly ou 
Indian immigrant labour for their noble work 
of “developing” Burma. The slender agitation 
caused by the above two measures having 
subsided, the Indians once more, settled 
down to their business and forgot all about 
them till recently they have been pulled up 
by the gaDja scare Of this I will speak 


Thus did the Congressmen succeed in 
stilling the true and natural voice of the 
majority of Indians the majority who wero 
both dumb and indifferent and mostfj ignorant 
For the next four years, nothing happened 
in this direction, until in June 1925, when 
the late U May Oimg, then Burmese Home 
Member, introduced the Expulsion of 
Ollciultis Bill into the Burma Legislative 
Council The measure was obviously directed 
against the Indians in particular It provided 
for the expulsion from Burma for a speci- 
fied period of an individual not born or 
domiciled in Burma who is convicted by a 
Court of Law of certain criminal offences, 
including political ofienccs The Government 
of Burma have always looked upon the 
Indians with au oye of suspicion as being 
tho earners and propagators of the virus of 
nuuouaitsm or non co-operation in tins country 


presently 

I have said that the Indians are unorga- 
nised, indifferent and mostly unconscious of 
the true situation Those who call themselves 
‘leaders” and in fact possess some semblance 
of leadership mainly belong to two classes — 
lawyers and merchants Of the lawyers, almost 
all aro moderates, or believers ia the re- 
forms Like their confreres in India and 
elsewhere, they do not bother about organis- 
ing Indian opinion, and are satisfied so long 
as they can make a noise in the Couacil aad 
outside and nevertheless remain in the good 
books of the Government Of the merchants, 
some aro politicians, others ate not As 
merchants, they bare most of them formed 
themselves lata a Chamber of Commerce 
mown as the Bnrrnr Indian Chamber of 
commerce as distinguished from the Jinrma 
Chamber of cjmmerce, representing European 
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The story is interesting Some time ago 
(March, 1925) the Burma Government ap- 
pointed a Committee to enquire and report 
on the possibility of abolishing the poll-tax 
(known as the capitation tax in Lower 
Burma and the tbatbameda tax in Upper 
Burma) to which strong exception had been 
taken by the nationalist members of the 
Council They were also asked to suggest 
alternative resources of revenue — because 
the poll tax brought to the treasury about a 
crore of rupees a year, which the Govern- 
ment could ill afford to lose. 

In the report the Committee did not 
Tecommend the abolition of the poll tax but 
in case the Government thought it fit to 
abolish it they suggested twelve alternative 
sources of revenue which together were 
expected to compensate the loss due to the 
abolition of the poll tax One of these 
suggested sources is ‘sale of ganja ’ estimated 
■to yield 4 lakhs of rupees a year 

Now the Burmese Government, on 
consideration of the Committee’s report, 
-did not decide to abolish the poll-tax 
but nevertheless, resolved to tap some of 
the sources of revenue suggested by the 
Committee, including the sale of ganja, which 
had been prohibited in 1873 The Govern- 
ment resolution on the point runs thus - 
4 That the Government should take steps to sell 
ganja m large towns involves the reversal ot a 
policy which has been id force since 1873 The Sale 
■of Ganja m Buima save for medical treatment of 
elephants is prohibited but the prohibition is more 
nominal than real It is common knowledge that 
Indian consumers experience little difficulty in 
satisfying their requirements It is generally 
believed that the drug does not appeal to the taste 
of Bormans m whose interests the policy of 
prohibition was adopted It is impossible to re- 
concile a policy of prohibition m respect of Ganja 
for which Bormans have evinced no partiality with 
the pohev ot setting opium which is believed to 
bo specially deleterious to Burmans His Excellen- 
cy the Governor of Burma has therefo-e decided 
to introduce the sale of Ganja to Indians as an 
experiment in Rangoon It the experiment is 
successful Its extension to other towns will be 
considered 


Every line of the above i evolution shows 
a cynical disregard of the welfare of the 
Indian community The policy of prohibiting 
Ganja was introduced m the interest of the 
Burmans and not of the Indians But since 
tho drug does not appeal to the Burmese 
taste, no prohibition is needed Again, since 
the Government sells opium which is dele 
terious to the Burmans, why should not 
they sell Ganja which is deleterious to the 
Indians 5 Bine logic, indeed The Minister 4 
of Excise is a Chinaman 

The Rangoon Corporation has recently 
adopted a resolution condemning the Govern- 
ment proposal and an Anti Ganja and opium 
Committee has been formed under the Chair- 
manship of Mr S A S lyabjee, Swarajist 
ML C of Burma. It remains to be seen 
what effect tbe activities of these bodies have 
upon the Government’s action It is cleat, 
however, that occasional and spasmodic offorts 
of this Dature cannot become really effective 
and produce lasting results The remedy lies 
in organised action 

The Indian population forms only about 
7 per cent of the population of Burma, of 
which 5 per cent are immigrants and about 
2 per cent born in this country Of the 
immigrants about 6 per cent follow trade 
and the professions and 94 per cent are 
labourers About only 4 per cent of the 
labourers, again, are domiciled , the remainder 
are m a State of flux Of the 6 per* 
cent who follow the arts, professions and 
trade very few indeed have any intention 
of settling in Bnrma This feature of Indian 
life perhaps stands in tbe way of unity and 
organised action But the time is come to 
take stock of the real situation instead of 
dnftmg aloDg the current of time towards 
an u.n.tn.<iw n de$,tuxatvja So tang as the 
Indians are disorganised and so long as they 
lack a definite policj and programme but 
dabble with all sorts of political formulas 
they cannot expect to be heard or 
respected 



NOTES 


How Tagore has b j en Misrepresented 

It is not necessary to point out all the 
misquotations of which Miss Mayo has been 
guilty in “Mother India." We will give 
here only one passage from Rabindranath 
Tagore’s essay in Count Keyserliogs Book 
of Marriage which she has misquoted Tagore 
writes — 

'The desire however against ^hieh India s 
solution of the marriage problem .declared wal- 
ls one of Nature s most powerful fighters conse 
quentlv the question of how to overcome 11 
rot au easy one. There is a P* rt cu ®* <. exes 
India, at which this attraction between the seres 
reaches its height so if marriage is to be rc.ulat 
ed according to the social will ll ..must 
with before such ae<* Hence the 
of early marriage.” (Book of Marriage paze >1-) 
In quoting this passage Miss _ Mayo has 
left out the words said Iodia which we 
have italicised rnakiog it appear as 'f t e 
views expressed therein were Tagore s instea 
of being those of people who support early 
marriage, which is not identical with i c < 
raarnage It mnst also be borne in ™' ni 
by foreigners that the Hindu child nvmp 
is followed by another ceremony after tne 

attainment of puberty, prescribed by the 

sbastyas, before the bride » n< * ^ J’ 
can live as husband and wife Th* . . 

normal practice, thougn there are 

from it The Hindu child marriage is in 

fact, according to the Shastras, an P 

In the same essay of Tagores there are 
words like, ‘these mnst have t>ee. • . 
of argument," “such was the conclusion, etc 
showing that he was not giving e p 
to his iwn views . , . 

Miss Mayo, being a dishonest woman has 

not given Tagore’s °wn views, which 

given at the end of his P*P _ ’ 

he savs "as an individual Indian, oner l 
conclusion my own personal contribution^ 
the discussion of the marria 0 Q 
generally'’ ’In our language we «U 
power of woman over man by .,.. Te 

Shakh Deprived of, SliakU the 
process m society languishes, 
losing his vitality, becomes me^amcirf in ms 
habits The manner m whtch^the reUtions 
between the sexes have bee action 

our country has left no room for the action 


of this Shakti ” This would show to any 
honest reader that Tagore is not a supporter 
of the prevailing marriage customs of India 


League Dominated by Scheming 
Imperialists 

Reuter thu= reports a speech of M 
Hambra delegate from Norway to the League 
of Nations this year, at one of the League 
nieet'ngs — 

Geneva, Sept, 8 

Vociferous an clause punctuated a vigorous speech 
of M Ilambro °f Norwav who frequently glanced 
at Sir Austen Chamberlain criticised the work Of 
the Council and spoke of the secret activity of the 
Council within the Council Discuss ng the impor- 
tant agenda before the General Council M Hambro 
finally asked why the Under Secretaries of the 
League only belonged to the great Powers and said 
that Norway admired the work of the Secretariat, 
but it would do even more if the Powers that were 
still outside were brought inside Delegates rose 
and patted SI Ilambro on his back as he returned 
to his seat —Reuter 

M Hambro represented a country which 
contains only 26 lakhs of people But he could- 
speak the truth without fear, because he is 
a free man The so called Indian delegates 
of India not being free men, are or profess 
to be full of admiration for the League ' 


Rabindranath Tagores Repudiation 
Some Indian newspapers have already 
shown by quoting the exact words of the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore from Count 
Key»erling’s Book of Marriage that by 
omitting a few words therefrom here and there 
Miss Mayo has made it appear that opinions 
which were not the paets were really his. 
She has also refrained deliberately from 
quoting his own opinions, which are to be 
found towards the end of his e»say on the 
Indian ideal of marriage This essay originally 
appeared in Bengali in Prabasi Che reviewer 
of Mt»s Mayo s Mother India” in the London 
jVeto Statesman went one better than her. 
He attributed to the poet an opinion which 
even that lying woman had not done. Having 
accidentally coma across this malicious review 
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the poet has sent from Moendcel Bah ■» 
letter of protest to The Manchester Gitauhan 
Ho has favored ns with a copy of bis letter, 
from which wo reproduce a few paragraphs 
Says be — 

While travelling in this island of Bah I havo 
just chanced upon a copy of tho New Statesman 
of the 16th of July, containing tho review of a 
booh on India written by a tonnst from America. 
The roviewer while supporting with an unctuous 
virulence all the caiumnies heaped upon our 
people by the authoress and while calling repeat 
cd attention to the alleged common Hindu vice 
of untruthfuioess even amongst the greatest of us 
has made public a malicious puce of fabrication 
not as one of the specimens niched up from a 
^how-case of wholesale abuse displayed m this or 
tome other booh but as a gratuitous information 
about the truth of which the writer tacitly 
insinuates his own personal testimony It runs 
thus Tho poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore expresses 
n pnut his conviction that marriage should bo 
consummated l efore puberty in or ler to avert tht 
vagaries of female sexual desire 1 1 tabes ours Ed 
M It) 


Then referring to another but an allied 
kind of ho® namelv war lie** tho poet adds 
He have become painfully familiar with deliUr 
ate circulation of hideous lies *n the We*t "gainst 
enemy countries but a similar propaganda against 
individuals whose countrymen have obviously 
offended the writer by their political aspiration 
lias rome to me <*s a surprise. If ilio peoplo of 
the United States had ever made themselves 
politically obnoxious to England it is imaginable 
how an English writer of this ly pe would take a 
gloating delight in proving with profuse helps 
from the news columns in tho American journals 
their criminal propensity and quote for his support 
their constant indulgence m vicarious emoyraent 
•of crimes through cinema pictures But would lie 
in the fiercest frenzy of his rhetoric runn ng 
amok dare make the monstrous accusation let 
us say against the late President Wilson for ever 
having expressed hi3 pioos conviction that the 
lynching of the Negroes was a moral necessity in 
a superior civilisation for cultivating Christian 
virtues ’ Or would he venture to ascribe to 
Professor Dewey the theory that centuries of witch 
burning have developed in the Western peoples 
the quick moral sensitiveness that helps them in 
judging and condemning others whom they do not 
know or understand or like and about whose 
culpability they are never in lack of conclusive 
evidence ? But has it been made so easily possible 
in coy case such a deliberately untruthful irres 
ponsibiluv in this writer condoned by the editor 
by the fact that the victim was no better than a 
British subject who by accident of bis b rth has 
happen ed to be a Hindu and not belonging to the 
•Muslim community which according to the writer 
is specially favoured by his people and our govern 
ment? 


He concludes bis long letter thus — 

. The writer tn the 2\eu> Statesman has suggest 
gq tor the good of the world that the people c 
muia condemned by the tourist for malpractice' 


should never bo assisted by the benevolent 
British soldiers safely to preservo thur existence 
and continue their r ice. Ho evidently chooses to 
ignore tho fact that these peoplo have maintained 
their life and culture without the help of the 
British soldiers for a longer senes of centuries 
than Ins own peoplo have Howe'er that may be 
1 stannk from borrowing my wisdom from this 
source and mako a similarly annihilating suggestion 
for Ins kind of wnteis who spread about the 
nnhgnant coahu.ion of raco-hstred because in 
spite of provocations wo should havo a patient 
faith m human nature for ila unlimited capacity 
for improvement and let us J>opc to bo rid of 
tho lurking pireistenco ol barbarism in man not 
thr ugh elimination of tho noxious elements by 
physical destruction but through tho education of 
mind and a discipline of true cul‘ure 


Katherine Mayo’s Mendacity 
We have shown conclusively in our last 
number page dol, that Mis* Mayo :» Mother 
India ’ begins with a he Sinco then 
Mnlutna Gandhi has shown m } oung India 
what liberties sbo has taken with tho views 
lie has expressed on vinous occasions and 
in his organ Ho has also categorically denied 
haying given her tho message which she 
writes ho gave her 

Mr Poploy of Madras has written 7he 
Indian IfTincss that many things which Miss 
Katherine Mayo ascribes to M ss Bose, 
Principal of tho Victoria College, Lahore 
wore never said by tho latter 

Some facts there may be in Miss Mayo a 
boob correctly stated But some such facts, 
served up with half truth garbled extracts 
and lies cannot mako a book truthful That 
she is an anti Indian propagandist has been 
Shown m our last issue, pp, 3G0 3G1 


Abbe Dubois, a Precursor of Miss Mayo 

Miss Mayo has borrowed some of her 
statements from Abbe Dubois’s book od 
Hindu Manners Customs and Ceremonies 
In order to show what kind of man this 
abbe was and that he w as paid by the hast 
Indian Company to write what he did and 
fr0m th0 S ““M Company, 
we quoted the following tassage !„ the last 
number but one of Prabasi f r0 m the eleventh 
'J* 1 ™ tfU^koerelopaedm Britanmca, Tot, 

Manners (kstomv rmd ' ^CeresneUs 00 r d 0f 
on his arrival m iad.a he sa7°S ttaFSM k 
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Christian missionary should be based on a taorough 
a. qnuntance with the innermost life and character 
rf the native population Accordingly ho abjured 
European society adopted the native style of 
clothing and made himself tn hat it and costume 
as much like a Hindu as he could lie earned an 
extraordinary welcome among people of all castes 
and conditions, and is still spoken of in many 
parts of South India with affection and esteem 
as “the prince's son, the noblest o' Europeans 
“Althmah Dubois modestly disclaimed the rank 
of an author his collections were not so much 
drawn from the Hindu sacred hooks as from his 
own careful and vnid observations and it is this 
unitwl to a remarkable prescience, that makes his 
work so valuable It is divided into three parts 
(l)a general view of society in India, and 
especia’lv of the caste system (> the four 
states of Brahmamcal life H) religion-feasts 
temples, oljects of worship Not oalv docs the 
a 1 be give a shrewd clear sighted candid account 
of the manners and customs of the Hindus but 
he provides a very sound estimate of tho tinti-ti 
position to India and make* some eminently just 
ohserrahon* on the difllrultu* of administering the 
Empire according to Western notions ofriu iMtion 
ami progress icilh the tsnuiei resources that are 
anidfUT Dubois* French Ms sens Purchased for 
eight thnwnivl rupees bj Lord Wj?"* 
far the Diet India Company tnlSOl va 1810 an 
Enehsh translation was published and of this 
edition about 1804 a curtailed reprint issued 
The abb- however, largely hw writ and 

of this revised text (now in the India Office) an 
edition with notes was published in ibJ7 by 
II K. Beauchamp Dubois left India in January 
182d with a special pension conferre t on hm^ 
the East Imlvs Company an 1 on reachicz Pans was 
appointed director of tue Missions FtranetgvV of 
which he afterwards became superior 

The words italicised by us in the above 
extract leave no doubt that he was paid 
by the East India Company, then the rulers 
of British India, to do what he did As at 
the time when he was in India, there was 
little love lost between England and iraoce, 
the very fact of his receiving Its 8.0UU ‘ana 
a special pension from the bog lish s 
that ha did his semi political work very 
Satisfactorily. He served the government 
of the East India Company also by providing 
them with an excuse for not administering 
the affairs of India according to civilized 
notions of progress. That excuse w , > 
limited resources available” Rut these limited 
resources" have sufficed to enrich 
at the cost of India These limited resources 
were what tempted Englishmen and other 
Europeans to como to India to sba e e 
pagoda tree .. . 

In order to gam the confidence of the 
people of IndiOv he embraced in many 
respects the prejudices of the natives 
so good a Christian was ho Apart from the 


political motive— namely, blackening the 
life and character of tho people in order to 
prove to occidentals their unhtness for 
independence— which one may fairly impute 
to him, he had a “religious” motive In 
spite of his ‘ becoming all but a Hindu”, 
be could not gam many converts. Those 
whom he could convert were, he say®, 
mostly pariahs or beggars , “and the rest 
were composed of Sudras, vagrants, outcasts 
of several tribes who being without resources 
turned Christian in order to form connexions 
chiefly for the purpose of marriage, or with 
some other interested views” He, therefore, 
had recourse to a different method to gam 
proselytes, i«x to write the book on which 
ins fame ’ reals He tells us of this motive 
in the pieface to his book 

There is oDe motive which above all others 
has influenced my determination It struck me 
that a faithful picture of tho wickedness and 
incongruities of polytheism and idolatry would 
by its very ugliness help grtvitly to set off the 
beauties and perfections of Christianity It was 
thus that the Lacedaemonians placed drunken 
slaves in the sight of their children in order to 
inspire the latter with a horror of intemperance " 

A man working with snch a motive caDnot 
help saying and suggesting much that is 
false Bat supposing his picture of the 
wickedness and incongruities”, of fbe Hindu 
religioD were really “faithful,” a record of 
the wickedness and incongruities alone of 
a religion cannot be a faithful description 
of it And yet Abbe Dubois’s book is 
considered authoritative in many quarters’ 
And it is to this biassed and mercenary 
writer that Miss Mayo is indebted for some 
of her false statements 


Mr Harbilas Sarda’s Child-marriage Bill 
Mr Harbilas Sarda’s Hindu Child- 
marriage Bill has been referred to a 6elect 
committee. Its object is twofold “The 
main object, by declaring invalid the 
marriages of girls below 12 years of age, is to 
put a stop to such girls becoming widows 
The second object, by laying down tho 
minimum marriageable ages of boys and 
girls, is to prevent, so far as may bo, their 
physical and moral deterioration by removing 
a principal obstacle to their physical and 
mental development.” 

If the Bill passes into law, the 
first object will bo fully gained , but not 
so ibe second object The bill fixes the 
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minimum marriageable age of girls at 12 
and that of boys at 15 If boys and girls 
be married at 16 and 13 rospo tively even 
that cannot prevent physical moral ami 
mental deterioration The bill therefore 
errs on the side of ‘extreme caution— 
particularly as it makes the marriage of 
girls of eleven permissible after obtaining 
a licence from district magistrates 

We do not condemn Mr Sardas caution 
He himself would like to make the minimum 
marriageable age of girls sixteen But 
he wishes to carry with him as far ns may 
be practicable those sections of the Hindu 
community which go in for marriages of 
guls below 12 Giving him every credit 
for his good motive we would urge that 
the minimum marriageable age for girla 
should be fixed at 1 1 At present the 
number of girls in orthodox families who are 
married at the age of 15 or 16 or 17 is by 
no means negligible and the uumber of those 
who are married at 12 is very large. There 
fore to fix the minimum age at 1* would 
not raise it in the case of the educated 
classes We shall show before we conclude 
this note what the average age of marriage 
of girls actually is 

From what has been written above it 
will have been seen that the proposed law 
is not in the least of a revolutionary 
character It is not at all likely to produce 
any commotion even in the orthodox section 
of the Hindu community Yet what did Sir 
Alexander Muddiman the then Home Member 
of the Government of India, say when the bill 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 1st February last ? Said that 
Honourable Member — 

S r I Jo not desire to break the convent on 
that Bills should not be opposed at the introduc- 
tion stage but th s is a B 11 of a verv pecul ar 
character wh eh requires ‘he sanction of the Gov 
ernor General All that I wish to say is that on 
beha f the Government I shall oppose any other 
motion after motion for introduction other than a 
motion for circulation. 

So but for the convention referred to 
by him be would have opposed even the 
introduction of th s very peculiar bill 1 

l«Ot having any skill in thought reading 
we cannot definitely say why Sir Alexander 
Muddiman expressed his determination on 
behalf of the Government, to oppose allmotions 
except the one for the circulation of the bill 
Had he not been transferred to another sphere 
of action he would have opposed the bill 
being referred to a select committee His 


successor Mr Crenr has followed the policy 
outlined by him by opposing the motion for 
the reference of the bill to a select committee 
and insisting upon its circulation for obtaining 
the opinion of the public on it As tho 
Government doos not care n straw for public 
opinion when it goc3 against the opinion o£ 
tho bureaucracy and non official British 
opinion hero and in Britain and against 
British interests generally this anxiety for 
ascertaining public opiuioa is farcical in tuo 
extreme And what is there to ascertain i 
For about half a century the controversy on 
the marriageable age of girls has gone on 
All the Sanskrit verses which have anything 
to do with it have been quoted by reformers 
and orthodox poople There are some who 
are opposed to reform and thore are others 
who want reform Census figures show 
decade after decade that tho age of marriage 
of girls has b*en rising proving that the 
cause of reform has been gaining and the 
cause of blind conservatism losing adherents 
If nothing is to be done until there is no 
one left to opposo reform one would have 
to wait till doomsday 

It is stated in the Census Report for 
India Vol l p 159 

Whatever be the causes to which the change 
may be attributed the figures clearly show an 
increase in the numbars of thoao in the early “S® 
categories who are st 11 unmarried The move- 
ment is most marked in the Hindu community 
bat is shared by the other religions The 
change is most conspicuous in the age-categories 
10 to lo for women and 10 to °0 for men in 
Bengal and B har and Orissa the rise m the axe 
of marriage is marked The number of males 
left unmarried between the ages of 10 ana io 
has risen from 8°6 per thousand m lb JL to 
863 per tho n>and in 1921 the increase m the 
age period lo to °0 being from p94 to GBo i-he 
case of g rls is still more striking the figures 
being given m the marginal table 'and . to ootu 
males and females the rise during the last decade 
has been exceptionally htgh 

The marginal table is given below 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
Number unmarried per mille guls aged 


Year 

5 10 

10 15 

1921 

891 

494 

1911 

851 

422 

1901 

836 

40? 

1891 

8 >7 

372 

As the 

custom of child 

marriage 


most prevalent m Bihar and Orissa Bombay 
Baroda, the Central India tract and Hyderabad, ’ 
the above table is somewhat encouraging 
As regards Bengal the Census Super 
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lulendeat writes in thB BcDg&l Census Report 
1921, page 269 that For practical purposes 
we may take it that the average age of the 
bride in a marriage in Bengal is Id h and 
that of tbe bridegroom rather under .1) 
This average age in 1921 “ us l , be 
much higher now in 192 < As Bengal is 
one of the provinces where child marriage 
has been most prevalent and as here 
tbe average age is above 12 and 15 for 
the bride and the bridegroom respectively 
filing the lowest marriageable age at 1- ana 
15 is rather going backward than forvard 
It is stated in the Census Report for 
India 1921, Vol l page lo that child 
marriage is not exclusively a Hindu custom 
and of the Hindus who are most addicted to 
the practice it is among the lo ver rainer 
than the higher castes that the custom is 
most rigidly observed Tbe higher castes 
are more educated than the lower 1 
spread of education then helps the cause ,. 
social reform But the Government has aU 
along directly or indirectly prevented tn 
adoption of the principle of onlTe . r ^ 
compulsory elementary education on the P 
of want of money though there is always 
money enough to increase the salaries and 
allowances of the pampered European se<wi 
and to incur increased recurring and capital 
expenditure of a military character 

It is not that the Government ha» never 
passed any laws affecting socio- „ 

practices The law abolishing sut ee and tho 
law validating Hindu widow remafr age were 
passed on the sole responsibly °t 

Government, when there were no S - 
councils containing a considerab ti a t 

of elected representatives of the P P u 
now, when there are such councils and when 
a represenative of tbe people intI0 • ,u e 
legislation with the concurrence rj OTera 
majority of his elected colleagues tell the 
ment opposes it* Western propapndut* ‘ell t Q o 
world that we are unfit for self rule because^ 
among other things there is cb “j 

in India and the British bor h ea “ c ” C J 
people take advantage of snch P P 
But when in add-on to carrymg on a D ^ 
tati on against it we want „ r ep j 

t!‘?esiLo^otr^ch u^tion* 

It cannot u ^j t S t aa tb befor°e er b«ause ^it 
and taken other steps * 


vehement popular agitation and opposition 
It cannot be that it has never undertaken 
legislation relating to social customs. We 

are driven therefore to the conclusion that 
there are other reasons It may be that 
as the social backwardness of tbe people 
is stated to be one of the reasons for the 
continuance of British predominance the 

British bureaucracy want this backward 
condition to last as long as possible It 
may be that a3 child marriage and child 
maternity is a cause of the physical aud 
mental deterioration of the people and of 
backwardness in education and as those 
stand in the way of India having a virile 
and politically self assertive people tho 

bureaucracy would not like the disappearance 
of child marriage and child maternity It 
maj also be that as tho bureaucracy havo 
dow lost tbe confidence of tho int lligentsia 
they wish to pander to tbe superstitions of 
the masses in order to maintain whatover 
hold they may have on them Bat whatever 
the cause may be we wish to tell the 
bureaucracy that if our social backwardness 
be urged as a justification for the continuation of 
British predominance it must be because that 
predominance is to be used for promoting the 
cause of social progress. If the British 
bureaucracy will not help us to be socially 
progressive they must make room for those 
who will 

That social legislation may be necessary 
fer tho advancement or maintenance of 
social ideals is proved by tbe fact that 
"even in England where child marriages are 
unknown and early marnges are exceptions 
it has been found necessary to fix the ages 
belov which boys and girls may not marry 

Those Hindus who are opposed to social 
legislation bat want tbe abolition of child 
marriage should inform the public what 
public meetmgs they have addressed what 
articles they nave written and what pamphlet 
they have published w furtherance of social 
reform 10 this particular 

\s regards Mr Saidas bill itself the 
select committee enght to consider whether 
tbe pre'criptioa of some deterrent punish 
ment for tbe guardians of boys and girls 
matned below 15 and 12 may not bo subs 
tituted for ibe invalidation of such marriages 
tor when once boys and girls are married 
accordirg to the pre cubed rel gious nte« 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible to 
get suitable matches for them again even 
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if the rites first undergone were declared 
legally invalid 

As child tnarriago is not an exclusively 
Hindu custom, thero ought to bo a law for 
its prevention applicable to the followers of 
all religions But perhaps it is bo»t to lcavo 
the initiative to the leaders of the different 
communities concerned 


is an organisation which is in no way tho 
agency of any Government, yet having the 
goodwill of all, with the Provident* and 
Prcmtcrs of Pacific lands as its Honor iry 
Heads. Afiilntul and working with this 
Union aro Chambers of Commerce. aud Eluci- 
tional. Scientific and othor bodies It is 
supported in part by Government aud part 
by private appropriation and subscriptions 
Its ceutral olhco is in Honolulu, Hawaii, 


Exploitation of Bengal Youths by 
election candidates 


In our July number p 82 wo wroto 
The worst enemies of our 6tudcnt population 
are the political leaders who have been shrew dl> 
exploitmg the noble patriotism of our joung men 
by turning them by the thousand into unpaid 
servants for their personal glorification or ambition 
^ a have noticed that for several months beforo 
the Council elections of 1920 and the Municipal 
elections early in 1927 m every ward of Calcutta 
the students’ brigade wo8 drilled organised and 
put under requision by designing political candi- 
dates of one particular part) When did these 
bund tools of ambitious politicians get any sufficient 
time to prepare for their examinations t ’ 

The latest evidence in support of our 
■statement has been furnished by tho follow- 
ing appeal issued early in August 1927 — 


ConrouATjoN Bye-Election 
ArraAL to Aouno Men of Calcutta 
Three hundred volunteers of which two hundred 
have already been enlisted on Wednesday, are 
required lo work in the Corporation Bye-election 
in Ward \II for the Congress candidate Sj Abam 
Kumar Dutt Enrolment will be made at 10. 
Hastings Sheet under the direction of Sj Kiran 
Sanka- Roy between 10 am to G pm to-day 
Thursday, Young men of Calcutta* muster 
strong 

Akhil Chandra Datta. 

1 M Sen Gupta. 

T C Goswami 
Sarat C Bose 
Satyendra Cb Ultra. 

J M Das Gupta. 

Nirmal Chunder Chunder 
B, C Roy 

tsahm Ranj an Sarkar 


We do not support but have always 
opposed and criticised the bureaucratic desire 
for an atmosphere of pure study” But it 
is not right that students should bo turned 
into unpaid (or paid) election agents by any 
party ' 3 


The Mid Pan Pacific Women’s Conference 

The Pan Pacific Union is well known for 
its numerous activities aud achievements It 


because of its location at tho ocean’s cross- 
roads Its management is under an Interna- 
tional Board Its object is to bring together 
from tiruo to time in fuendly Conference 
leader, on all lines of thought and action in 
tho Pacific Area that they may bccomo 
better acquainted and assist them in a co- 
operative clTirt for tho advancement of 
those interests which are common to all tho 
peoples. It has established a Pan-Pacific 
Research Institution, whero pnraanlj tho 
work will bo along tho lines necessary id 
solving tho problem of food-production in tho 
Pacific Area. Iho Union lias conducted a 
number of successful Conferences, Scientific, 
Educational, Journalistic, Commercial, Fisher- 
ies, and most vital of all, on tho conservation 
of food and food products in tho Pacihc 
Areas A Conference on Education was 
called by the President of tho United States 
at Honolulu in April, 1927 It has now been 
decided to hold a Pan Pacific Women’s 
Conference in July, 192S The Subjects to 
be discussed are wide and varied and are 
divided into fivo Sections Education, Health, 
Social Service, Women in Industry and 
Women in Government Hiss Jane Adams, 
Hullhouse, Chicago, has consented to be the 
Chairman The Chairmen of the Five S c- 
tions are local women who would liko to have 
on their committees at least one woman from 
each country Although India does not 
border on the Pacific, the interests of its 
women are so nearly allied to the Pacific 
that there will be mutual benefit by India 
joining this Conference Moat of the Eastern 
countries, such as China, Japan, Siam, Korea, 
Indo China have already decided to send 
their representatives I trust that the women 
of India will also avail themselves of this 
opportunity offered to them of getting into 
contact with the great Nations of the Paci5c. 
I do not know how far our Government will 
be willing to lend a helping hand, though 
the Governments of the other countries are 
co operating with their women Some 
Members of the Union are visiting India, 
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notably Mi», Grace Shannon "Mia.3 Flora Lyn 
Cadwell, Dr Caroline Furncse They hope 
to meet the women of India and interest 
them in the Conference Too Correspondents 
in India in connhcti in with the Conference 
are Sirs. 31. E. Cousin*, Secretary Women s 
Indian Association Vivar SIidra«, Sirs S K 
Ditta, National YWC \ Calcutta, Mrs 
Palmer Vafiooal Council of Women Delhi 
Sreeraiti Kamaladevi Chattooadhya>a Orga 
nising Secretary All India Womens Educa 
tional Conference Slangalore 

Kamvi \di i Chvttoi \um a\x 


“An Exploded Myth 
The Indian Sonal Reformer of Bombay 
wntca — 

, An Exploded Myth The editor of Capital 
tho well known commercial journal ha3 exploded 
once (or all an old (able which has been repeated 
times without number as il it w as gospel troth by 
oi*DOnents ot Indians (or self government of India 
«o reprodnee his remarks in another column 
This story with suitable modification is repeated in 
'lisa Katherine Mayo a book at pace 282 The 
Maharaja to whom it was oncmally attributed 
when asked by the editor of Capital whether it 
yas true, fiercely answered Lie m\ friend a 
damned lie. We Rajputs never offend tl e rooiteo 
sive when we insult our foes »e give them the 
chance to retaliate with the sword In this con 
nection it is interesting to note the prac ice wnicn 
prevailed m Iodia when troops were on lie narth 
The following is taken from the reman. able auto 
biographical fragment of Nana Fan navi* pr'i'ca 
as an appendix to an oil memoir of bis llle 
recently published for the t niverotv of Bombay 
by the Oxford Lmvcrsity Press Napa Fad navi 3 
writes "After hi3 investiture Madhavrao Sahib 
having had his audience of leave we started on 
pur wav home and returned to Poona i. la 
the road one day, an mfantrj soldier seijed a 
yoong woman in a field and threw her down 

with the intention of committing a rape one ol 

the troopers on duty ol serving it galloped up 
and per red him to the heart with his spear 
Thns I had lefore me an example of the ^se- 
quences of indulgence . in the pasoions cue 
translator Lieut Col John Brwg» who was the 
Resident at the Court of Satara in the middle ol 
the last centurj explains in a foot note Un 
the occasion of the marc a of tr ° op3 Afresh 
the country it is usual to post sate}*™ 
to protect the persona and property of the 
inhabitants and it is concluded that the 

trooper weetiog with resistance from the rootj 
spid er felt himself authorised to act as he did 
The rules of war as laid down in that onewdopedia 
of Uindu history and culture, «he 'WiaWa«U 
absolutely foibade as heinous sin the “dqsUtioii 
of women and unarmed and pMcelul lnhalutants 
dnnng the operations ?f war imd these role ^ord^ 


tnous ’'hiraji in his army Miss Katherine Majos 
statement, therefore as applied to the Slant has 13 
uot Ie» a lie than in the case of the Rajputs 

The extract from Capital, referred to 
above is given below 

Mias Katherine Mayo is seemingly conscious 
of her limitations, for she shows a fondness for 
smoking room stories to eke out her mess of 
stale kail Thos who told them to her pulled her 
leg egrecioualy Take the following for instance 

Here is a story from the lips of one whose 
veraiity has never I believe been questioned 
The time was tho stormy period in 1920 when the 
new Reforms Act was cashing doubt over the land 
and giving nse to the persistent rumour that 
Britain was about to quit radio. My informant 
an v merman of long Indian experience was 
visiting one of the more important of the princes— 
a man of great charm cultivation and force, whose 
work for his State was of tho first order The 
princes Dewan was also present and the three 
gentlemen had been talking at ease as became 
the old fnends that they were 

His Highness does not believe’ said the Dewan 
that Britain is going to leave India, But still 
under this new regime in Fngland they may be 
so ill advised So His Highness 13 getting his 
troops in shape accumulating munitions and 
coming silver And if the English do go three 
months afferwards not a rupee or a virgin will 
be left in all Bengal.’ 

To this His Highness sitting in his capital 
distant from Bengal by half the breadth of India, 
cordially agreed His ancestors through the ages 
had I een predatory Mahratta chiefs.’ 

I heard the original of that story much better 
and more racily told more than forty jears ago 
The actors were Lord Dulferm and Sir PertaO 
Singh the gallant Rajput who so often acted as 
Recent of Jodhnnr 

W hat wnu d happen if tho British left India < ’ 
asked the \1cer05 

What would happen replied the Kajput 
warrior ’ I would call to my J Juans to boot and 
saddle and in a month there would not be a 
virgin or a rupee left in Bengal ’ 

I knew Sir Pertab well and at the Curroman 
durbar I asked him if this conversation had ever 
taken place Lie mv friend a damned he,” he 
answered fiercely We Rajputs, never offend 
the inoffensive When we insult our fo c s we give 
them the chance to retaliate w ith the sword " I 
am tempted to quote Sidney Smith on American 
gullibility but why 111 el a nation for tho rantings 
of an eccentric woman 5 


The brutal and ribald story has beea 
often repeated each time in new settings 
showing that occidentals of a certain type of 
both sexes have a liking for such putridity 
We found it m Sir Ramsay Jiacdonald’s 
‘The Awakening of India years ago when it 
was first published In our review of it we 
took the author to task for sullying bis pages 
with it In Mr Wells s New Maclnaieilt, 
i published 1913) Remington refers to it and 
speaks of the ruler in the north west as 
apocrypha’ 
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Bengal and Its People 

The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
extracts the following passage from ‘ Mother 

Rental is thn seat of bitterest political unrest police authorities about The exhaustion of normal 


had he said m effect, made a religion of physi- 
cal fitness The Oita w is their tnuiual of con- 
duct and demotion, and hard physical exorcise 
%\as a regular part of thur daily discipline iliss 
Kathenuo Mayo need not haw come all the way 
to India to verify the observation, of medical and 


bomb-throwers and assassins 


Mother India.” wo fancy, had it* origin in «uch 


Ei-SsSfeSSSTs 


countrv observe the hnk beween that quality and Miss ivatherine amjo s minu more uian in uenc-ar 
queer’ criminal minds -the exhaustion of normal or any other part ot India, though of course India 
avenues_of excitement creating a durst and a search ^^skj lho worl( * 13 compounded 


in the abnormal for gratification But Bengal also is 
the stronghold of strict purdah and One cannot but 
speculate as to how many explosions of eccentric 
crime in which the young politicals of Bengal have 
indulged were given the detonatiug touch by the 
unspeakable flatness of their purdah deadened home 
lives made the more irksome by their own half- 
digested dose of foreign doctrines” t Mother 
India p US) 

The comments of the Editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer on this passage are given 
below 


It is strange— is it not 9 — that this (according 
to Miss Mayo) God forsaken province &hould have 
produced during this last century t.e la-gest 
number of great Indians wno have attained an 


international" reputation Ra]a Rammohun Roy 
Maharsfii Devendraoath Taaore Sri Ramakns&Da 


Paramahamsa Keshub Chandra Sen. Swann 
Vivekananda in the sphere of religion Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt Torn Dutt, Rabindranath Tagore 
Sarojmi Naidu in the region of poetry Sir Jagadia 
Chunder Bose and Sir P C Ray in the realm of 
science Sir Snrendranath Banerjee, Lord Sinha. 
and ChittaraDjan Das in politics Sir Gurudas 
Banerjee and Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee in education 
What a brilliant eallaxv to spring out of the muck 
of Miss Katherine Mayo r most sexually ex 
aggerated piovmce 1 Even New York and Chicago 
we fmey have not produced greater men in bo 
many spheres and in comparatively so short a 
time ' 


As regards the alleged connection between 
the political unrest in Bengal and the so- 
called sexual exaggeration of this province, 
our contemporary observes 

The Indian political extremist of the Partition 
days was described as a sexual pervert Those 
who knew him laughed at this descnption But 
veiy few outside Calcutta or, at most Bengal 
knew anything of him Wo ourselves did not 
realise the full extent of this calumny until wo 
had unimpeachable testimony to its utter falsity 
ice late bn Narayan Chandavarkar with Mr 
Justice Beachcroft was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to examine the cases cf some 
scores oj men mostly students who were held 
m continement for alleged compl city m anarchist 
committee we think personally 
some of them Its proceedings were 
Kn-f-ntv. bl V thl v 3 wnter distinctly remembers Sir 
hfm tw ^ hen . l etur °?d from Calcutta, telling 
hrvfa ,al \ about the degeneracy of those 


Outlawing Wars of Aggression 

Nows has been received that the League 
of Nations Assembly has unanimously adopted 
the Polish resolution outlawing all war 0 of 
aggression Lord Onslow, tho British delegate 
expressed tho wow that the resolution defined 
clearly the main object of the Leaguo and 
marked a distinct step forward. 

The resolution adopted at tho League 
Assembly’s meeting has, no doubt, some 
value as an expression of opinion But until 
it is known what steps tho League can and 
will take against aggressive nations the 
resolution cannot he expected to produce any 
good results The biggest empires of the 
world to day have grown by aggressive warfare, 
showing that the nations which are masters 
of these empires have been the most aggressive 
in the world And it is these nations which 
have permanent seats in the League Council 
and dominate the League Should any of these 
nation* become aggressive, excuses would 
not be wantu g to prove that it has not been 
aggressive The wolf in the story made out that 
the lamb was the aggressor It would be a dif- 
ficult task to suggest a definition of aggressive 
warfare entirely free from loopholes And 
supposing any of the big powers wanted to 
be defiant, who would or could pppose 
them ? 

But assuming that all aggresive warfare 
would m future be stopped by the resolution 
of the League, that could scarcely be held 
to be a source of great consolation to the 
subject peoples of the world It has been 
repeatedly shown in this Review that the 
majority of the inhabitants of the world are 
now subject to foreigners Future aggressive 
wars would not result in their greater 
enslavement, nor would the non occurrence 
of such wars result in making them free 


uvgeneracy ot tnose x* ‘u uiasiug mem tree 

la was p«re bunkum On the contrary, they Therefore, so far as they are concerned, the 
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League resolution makes no difference in 
their lot We and other subject peoples 
would undoubtedly be happy if countries 
which are now independent were not con 
quered and brought down to onr humiliating 
political status But men being both altruistic 
and selfish the good fortune of some cannot 
b9 felt as a compensation for the wretched 
condition of the unfortunate 

We do not know of any peoples who are 
kept in a state of subjection with their 
consent All subject peoples want to be 
free bnt are prerented by force majntre 
from realising their desire Those nations 
who rule foreign peoples and keep them 
deprived of freedom are really in a state of 
standing aggressive warfare against those 
whom they keep in subjection What is the 
remedy for this standing aggression 5 Is the 
League competent even to dream of any 
such remedy ? 

The League s first duty is said to be the 
maintenance of peace Bat can there be said 
to be any true peace when there is a standing 
invasion of the rights of subject peoples 0 
All subject peoples live in a state of siege 
A state of siege is not peace 

It is to be hoped that the Teagues out- 
lawry of war will not fizzle out like the 
talk of disarmament The world was at 
first told there would be disarmament then 
the question debated was reduction the 
next stage was limitation Even that could 
not be agreed upon What next 0 


league of nations in the world The fact is Sir 
Austen Chamberlain had a thoroughly bad case 
to defend at Geneva and it what he said is the 
best that can be said for it, it only proves how 
utterly bad it is. 

The British Empire is a commonwealth 
minus India where the vast majority of its 
inhabitants live 


The Army and the “Martial Races 
It is only in a subject country like India that 
one hears of the division of the people of the 
same country into martial and non martial In 
free and independent countries recraits are 
soughtand obtained from all classes only physical 
fitness and other qualifications being required 
In India many areas which formerly f urmsh 
ed recruits to the British Government have 
ceased to be clashed as containing people fit 
to be soldiers There may have been some 
degree of real emasculation there produced 
by British rule Bat another fact cannot 
but be noticed Witn the spread of educa- 
tion comes the dawning of political conscious 
ness and patriotism and 89 soon as this 
happened in any particular area, it ceased to 
be a recruiting ground for the Indian army 
Bat that is a long story, which cannot be 
told here 

The professionally military mercenary 
classes want that the Indian section of the 
army should remain a close preserve for 
them— commissioned officers also when ap 
pointed being chosen from their ranks In 
reply to the spokesmen of these classes, Sir 
C P Sethna spoke as follows in the Council 


The British Empire and the League 

of Nations 

The Week comments thus on Sir Austen 
Chamberlains description of the British 
Empire as an older league of nations 

Sr Austen Chamberlain made fly with tlia 
words 'League of Nations as a description o 
the British Empire and referre-l to the latter as an 
older league of nations ^hat of Morse, i 
simply untrue The Empire was an ‘the 

lust that, with a little gradual mitigation i of tee 
Imperial rule as pains l oteslas over daughter 
nations. It was onlj lunng the war that the 
idea of a British Commonwealth of lirv 

born and the idea first received darumenta^ 

expression in England s treaty, with Ireland two 
yearn ifter the League of Eahoos if.Shtvof 
existence And in fact the abso a lnt f n re 
men, perhaps of the Dom nions m the Emp _re 
was still so little clear even then that oniy a f -w 

months ago an Imperial Conference had to dehne 

it beyond cavil It is tl erefore sheer aTectation 
to speak of the British Empire as the ouest 


of Slate — 

It will interest Sir Umar Hayat and those who 
hold the same views as he does that in the 
coarse of oar invest gallons at St Cyr m Fraace 
we enquired as to the number of boys who came 
from the military classes and of those n hose 
fathers had not followed the military profession 
The House will be interested to know that out 
of the 3 boys at St Cvr at die time 1 <o were 
sons of professional soldiers aad loll iwre sons 
of men in different civil professions \ve were 
told further that the former namely the sons of 
soldiers, did Dot as a rule display any greater 
military aptitude than the latter and the latter 
me House will be still more interested to know 
were sons of tax-collectors, business employees 
carpenters chemists, agriculturists bailiffs, butchers, 
band masters and sorking men. 

Women Students at Dacca University 
According to a statement made by the 
Vice-chancellor of the Dacca Unive^ity, last 
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cession there were five women student* of 
■whom three lived in the women* hostel 
attached to tho Dacca Hall This session 13 
women students bate taken admission and 
had come to tho hostel Of tho 13 student* 
in the University 4 aro raiding in tho tifth 
year M A Cla^? ouo in tho sixth year M A 
Clas* fire in the third year B A Cla c * two in 
the fourth year B A Class and ono in tho tirst 
year Law Class In tho recent University 
examination Miss Tazilat uu ncssa, a 
Mahometan woman student obtained a first 
class first in M A in Mathematics Miss 
Ea7ilat un ne®sa s achievcraemt is a rccoid 
for Bengali Muslim student* as well as for 
Bengali women students of all sects 

Of these thirteen women university 
students at Dacca two aro Bruhmos one is a 
Muslim and the remaining ten aro Hindus 
The Dacca University Court has recoin 
mended tho expenditure of Rs 5000 per 
annum for enabling i woman student to pro 
ceed to Europe for tho prosecution of higher 
studies 


An Indian Woman Students Success 
in America 


that tho Maharint ludiri of Cooch Behar, 
who has several children, has been 
spending her tirao in England m 
hunting and dancing, occupations which aro 
un vorthy of i Hindu widow. Hitherto only 
Indian Maharajas havo been guilt} of 
cquindenng abroad tho wealth extracted 
from their uncared f >r subjects It would 
bo in evil d »y for India if Indian Mah trams 
followed tho uu worth} cxamplo of Indira 
Mahaiaci lho f Rowing cutting from a British 
paper ha* been sent to us b> au auonymous 
indignant Indian correspondent — 

A IHvuvi Makar inw 
Ono of the keenest dancers in Lon Ion ju*t 
now is tlio v oun* Mali inace of Cooch Behar a 
\erv beautiful girl who dresses her hair m 
modem st>lc and wears it uncovered but na% 
not dispensed with her long san She wa% 
dancing at Chez Victor this week and I notice 
that sho appro utod all tho po nts in tho various 
songs sung thcro bj Leslie llutchinsou bo he*- 
toglish is evidently verv good This is not sur 
prism* as lmr husband and his brothers vero 
educated at Eton and her fithcr 13 tho Gackwat- 
of Baroda. 

Our ruling princes c® particularly tho 
widow®, should follow the noble examplo o( 
tbo sainted Mabar&m Abalyabai of Indore 


Miss Sarala Ghosh of the Darjiling 
Mabaram Girls school has obtained the 
degree of M Am Sociology and Economics 
graduating from Wellesley College Massa 
chusetts USA She has raised ono 
thousand dollars from this college for tho 
building fund of tho Maharam Girl* School 


Maharam Sumti Devi a Princely Gift 
The Victoria Institution for girl9 was 
foneded jjj Gstantta by Kssbab Chsader Sjw 
H is eldest daughter, the Maharam Sumti Devi 
of Cooch Behar has recently mado over Lily 
Cottage her father s res dence in Calcutta 
with its ground® covering four bigba® to 
this institution The property must be woith 
several lakh* of rupees This noble gift is 
worthy of both father and daughter It will 
give stability to the institution which will 
coDtmue to do good to the women of Bengal 
generation after generation 


Indira Maharam Hunting and Dancing 

have felt greatly pained and hutmlia 
ted at the report published in the papers 


“An Indian Gulliver” 

Under tho abovo caption, The Week, the 
Calcutta Roman Catholic organ, has th^ 
following editorial paragraphs 

In our issue of August 11th we gave a detailed 
account of the reception accorded to Rabindranath 
Tagore at Singapore Sir II lgh and Lady Clifford 
having had their fellow citizen in tho Republic of 
Letters staying with them for three days the whotij 
official and non-official European world of course 
with that snobbery so characteristic of petty 
Society in tinv corners of the world fell over 
each other to follow' the gubernatorial lead As 4 
consequence the Poets progress through Malays 
was 01 a semi royal nature at least until he hacj 
got half way through Then a tombshcll burst. 
Somebody had discovered that Dr Tagore was 
horror of horrors • disloyal and anti British 
The way the discovery was made is also typical of 
the closed in toy universe in which these people 
live— three days steam from Calcutta Somebody 
we saj had found in a Man la taper that a 
Shanghai paper had sa d that a Chicago paper had 
said that the Poet had sa d to a Calcutta paper 
that he heartily disapproved of Ind an troops being- 
sent to China as pawns in the British game in 
China This amazing discovery of course might 
have been made last February w he the Poet gava 
an interview on this China business and m fac? 
another and still graver discovery which seems not 
yet to have been made in Malaya might indeed 
have been made earhershU m that Sir Rabmdra 
nath iagore on a certain occasion renounced hi;? 
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British Na ghthool Well nny the heads of 
“society people of tftlava reel S eh a sedi 
tu>m*t ! SuJi a tra tor ! Thu aoti Rnt sh viper I 
and actually staying at Government House 

ileanwh !e on leaving Miliya, the Poet hi3 
throozh hu Secretary i rof FL Ariatn U ill am3 
ssued a d gnified statement But we hope s acere- 
ly that the matter will not end there and that, 
when Rabindranath Tagore returns home he will 
write for the world a delectation a 1 ght comedy of 
hu travels to Liliput 


Outrages on Women in Bengal 

In oar last issue We printed a latter 
from a Muslim lawyer in which he expressed 
a doabt as to whether hi* co rel gionista were 
gaitty of a larger proportion of crimes against 
women than the followers of other creeds. 
There is not the lea t doubt that they are. 
Sanjibam the Bengali weekly has carefully 
woiked out certain percentages based on 
the published cases of such crimes committed 
dunog the last five years Here are some 
of these figures — 

Of such crimes 50 G per cent were 
committed by Musalraans do 5 per coat by 
Hindu* 5 3 by Hindus aod Muslims combined 
aud lh2 by persons of unknown religious 
profession 

Of the crimes committed by gangs of 
rascals 5’ 4 percent were committed by 
Muhammadan gangs 18 4 by Hindu gangs 
9 by combined Hindu and Mtlsl m gangs and 
19 4 by gangs of men whose religion is 

Of the women offended against 63 7 per 
cent were Hindu 3 dl percent Muslims and 
68 of unknown religion 

308 percent of the crimes were committed 
by single individuals, and G1 G per cent by 

Ihese figures support our conclusion that 
there are brains money and organisation 
behind many of these crimes 

It will not be pleasing news to anti Ind an 
propagandists to learn that not a single Indian 
extremist or anarchist bas ever been accused 
of any crime against women In fact, it 
political suspects had anything to do with 
such crimes they would have been hunted 
down in no time. The British Government 
entertains the services of a rather large and 
costly detective staff with spies added woo 
detect and some say mannfactare P° 
criminals. But the same chivalrous Bnusn 

G3— 15 


Government has not taken any special step to 
punish and put a stop to crime* against 
women in Bengal The comparative criminality 
of HtndU3 and Mtisalmias doe3 not trouble 
ns so much a3 the que tion of how the 
honour of women can be nude safe every 
where 


The Viceroy on Communal Unity 

If the duty of the Governor General of 
India bad been only or mainly to make 
speeches it would have been quite the right 
thing to jadge Lord Irwin by hi* speeches 
Bat ho is the executive head of the British 
G>vernment here His duty therefore does not 
end with preaching sermon* The question 
of the s n eerily of such sermons does not 
arise The head executive officer u to be 
judged above all by what he does 

Lord Irwin seems to think that communal 
unity and amity can be established solely 
by the eff rts of the communities concerned 
That is however not the case There are 
undoubtedly historical religious and social 
causes underlying communal discord in India. 
But these causes bad been in existence from 
before the establishment of British rule la Ind a 
To these causes have been added political aod 
economic factor* for which Brit sh rule is 
respons ble The assertion of L>rd Motley 
in his Recollections that Lord Minto started 
the commnDal hare and Maulana Mohamed 
Ah s d ctum that the Muslim depu ation 
which waited on Lord Minto for a definitely 
fixed propoition of the seats in the Councils 
then proposed to be expanded was a 
command performance, while remaining 
true have lost their novelty by repetition 
Since the Morley Minto Reforms the 
Government has done many other things 
which have accentuated the separatist 
tendency 

Wnenever and wherever the executive 
olficeis have anticipated or imagined any 
breach of the peace owing to possible 
communal conflicts law u nd order bas 
been attempted to be maintained by p'c 
venting the Hindu* from going on with 
their rel gions observances— not because the 
Hindus were likely to be turbulent aud 
break the peace but because the Muslims 
might try to interfere with Hindu celebrations 
by force 
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A Governor-General and all subordinate 
executive officers under him are, therefore, 
indirectly responsible for communal conflicts 
and riots along with the members of the 
communities themselves Tho district exe- 
cutive ofbeers and the district polico arc 
directly responsible for tho non-provention of 
communal riots Wo presume, though wo 
are not sure, that if there bo any increaso 
in ordinary crime in any district tho district 
officers and police are departmontally held 
to have been inefficient or LCgligeat in tho dis 
charge of their duties Similarly, if tbero bo 
communal riots in any district, tho cxecutivo 
and police officers should be sternly taken to 
task Their promotion should bo stopped, 
they should be degraded, or they should bo 
dismissed, according to tho degree of their 
incompetency neglect, or worse Bat, as far 
as we are aware, this is never done 

The Montagu Chelmsford Reforms Re- 
port contains a long and convincing argu- 
ment against communal representation, but 
nevertheless concedes what the separatists 
want Then, there is the reservation of a 
certain percent, of posts in the public services 
for Muslims but not for any other class of 
people Not that wo want any such reserva 
tion for all other backward or so-called 
backward clashes It is impossible to be 
just to or satisfy all the sects, classes, castes 
and sub castes of India by following tho 
principle of reservation of seats m repiesenta 
tive bodies or of posts in the public services 
for these different sections We can 
safely challenge anybody to satisfac 
tonly tackle the arithmetical puzzle involved. 
It may be easy to satisfy the Muslims, but 
it is impossible to be just to all without 
following the principle of an open door for 
for talent the most} capable, irrespective of 
caste or creed or race or class 


Lord Irwin was not entitled to preach 
the sermon that he did, because he has not 
done his bit It may be that he has no power 
to do anything effective in the directions 
indicated above We do not know Bat, if 
he has no power to do his bit, he ought to 
resign and declare why he has done so His 
speech has been hailed m his home country 
as a great achievement, and it has been 
sought to be suggested that if communal 
concord be not established it will be in spite 
of the Viceroy having done his best, and the 
fault will he entirely with the communities 
concerned and their leaders Bat speech 
making is perhaps the least of the Governor 


General’s duties. If it were his mam duty, 
there would bo many better preachers of 
sermons available at quite a small fraction 
of bis aalarv 

Tins communal affair is not a mere com- 
munal one It is, if wo may so put it, a 
three-cornered tangle Concord cannot easily 
bo established only by tho efforts of tho 
communities themselves, unlca3 the Government 
doe© its bit and high public servants and 
their underlings sincerely and honorably do 
their bit as gentlemen 

The Unity Conference 

Wo sincerely regret tho failure of tho 
Unity Conference at Simla. Wo did not 
anticipate that it would succeed. But we 
should have rejoiced if our anticipation!, 
had been falsified 

So far as wo can judge, tho only way 
to establish friendship between tho commu- 
nities is not to curtail any right of any 
community Cattle should bo allowed to 
bo sacrificed in slaughter-houses appointed 
for tho purpose, at mosques, and in place* 
owned by Muhammadans— but everywhere 
screened from the public gaze. As nobody 
takes offence or breaks heads when cattle 
are led through tho streets by butchers to 
slaughter-houses, they should bo allowed 
to be led through the shortest public routes 
to the places of sacrifice al*o Places where 
goats, etc., are sacrificed by Hindus should 
also bo screened from the public gaze. Beef 
stalls may bo opened fu separate places 
sanctioned by municipalities or similar 
bodies, even where they do not exist at 
present • 

We do not write these thiugs with 
pleasure Though wo are not orthodox, onr 
parentage and upbringing are Hindu, and 
we are vegetarians by choice and conviction 
'We value the life of cattle. But, to 
say the least, we value human life 
and human liberty (political and of 
all other kinds) not less Onr conviction is 
that if Hindns did not make it a point to 
raise objections to the sacrifice of cattle, tnere 
would not be more cow killing in the long 
run than now Probably there would be less 
in course of time 

So far as musical processions and music 
in Hindu temples and Hindu homes and 
institutions are concerned, they should be 
allowed in all public places and 
thoroughfares at all times, before 
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or m the vicinity of all mosques and 
Muslim homes and institutions m all Hindu 
and other non Muslim homes temples and 
institutions 


New Ministers for Bengal 
The announcement in the papers that as 
soon as Sir P C Mitter returns to Bengal 
the Governor of Bengal will appoint him and 
Nawab Musharraf Hossein ministers has 
given rise to much discussion in the papers 
D scussion is necessary and ought not to 
be objected to But wo have no Teli«h for 
personal squabbles and do not intend to 
take any notice of them 

We have never been in love with dyar 
chy But the mere scotching of it without 
billing it and substituting something better in 
its place is to us a futile and uninteresting 
game If the ministers can get some of our 
money to spend for the good of the province 
that is not worse than allowing all the 
money to be spent by the British bureaucrats 
accordmg to their fancy pleasure whtm 
or self interest. But of course we would 
prefer the ending of dyarchy and the esta 
bhshraent of autonomy in the provinces and 
jo the country as a whole 


Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Bill 

That elementary education should be made 
free and compulsory for girls and boys 
throughout India including Bengal is a 
proposition which does not require anv 
argument to establish in the year 1JJ7 A C 
Bnl everywhere the oflicial objection is 
the lack of money It is very unfortunate that 
money loses its solidity and becomes volatile 
and evaporable in the Indian public treasury 
in the presence of a warm desire in the 
Indian mind for education But neither the 
warmth of military ardour nor the warmth 
of civilian avarice appears T< "®tilizeit. 

We are reminded of the fact that there is 
not sulScient money in the Be d gal treasury 
for the extension of primary education by 
the proposal contained in the Bengal Rural) 
Primary bducation Bill to levy a ce s for 
rai ing a crore of rupees for the purpo e. 
As we have shown repeatedly particularly 
in our article on the subject in the last July 
issue, there would be no need to levy a 
new cess, if Bengal were given her just dues 
Bengal hating been robbed and cheated by 


the Heston Award cannot agree to be taxed 
agaiu We are absolutely against any fresh 
taxation Let our Ministers do their best 
to get for Bengal her dues It they fail let 
them resign saying why they have resigned 

The apportionment of this fresh cess is 
also bad The ryot is to pay four pice per 
rupee of rent and the land lord one pice Are 
the ryot* wealthier than the 7emmdars? 

The constitution of the proposed district 
education com nitteos is also objectionable 
The majority of members ought not to be 
such as would merely cry ditto to tho 
collector 


India and the International Labour Office 
Interviewed by a representative of the 
Associated press about the work of tho 
Tenth International Labour Conference 
Mr 0 D Birla Indian Employers represen 
tatire said among other things that, although 
a good deal of useful and quiet work is 
being done by the Labour Office very little 
has been done affecting tho codition of 
Indian labour 


Rabindranath Tagore on Freedom 
In the course of a letter addressed to 
Dr J T Sunderland in reply to ono received 
from him published in the Visiatiharati 
Quarterly Rabindranath Tagore wnte3 — 

It is needless to say that I also dreatn of 
freedom for my motherland but I know that 
neither the path towards it nor its mstrumeut and 
expression can oe cop ed from the history of other 
naUoos So Ions as the bulk of our people remains 
steeped in ignorance unable to know its own tn nd 
it can never attain emancipation for tho parpose of 
its self revealment in politics according to its own 
temperament and need. 

The whole letter deserves to be rend and 
pondered over But it seems to us that /a 
the picture vhich he draws of our country 
the shades are too dark and the lights are 
wanting For instance be observes — 

Our want of ord nary human interest not only 
m our ne ghbonnng provinces, bat in communities 
not oar own. is darkly dense among ns the 
communication of mutual sympathy and tinder 
standing between ourselves is barred at every step 
by caste and communal obstructions and religious 
fanaticism. 

This cannot be said to be a wholly m 
accurate picture. But neither can it be 
called a wholly accurate one. Instances of 
Hindus working for 11 os Liras and of the men 
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ol one prone workrng for these of another «*"»£» «“> pe0pl6 “ ^ “ 
are not entirely wanting There is a little f P c conoludes lus letter thus — 
mutual human interest, too mimlneJ whcre fte m ,nd is alive snd l aetwe 

Aga — , . , a the different problems such as polinra and 

The unreasoning acceptance °i practices and economics, have their meaning ^ut n , 
prohibitions in mumte details of life the cornple e Inmd itself is smothered under a load o 
sacrifice of individual initiative forced upon our things under the pressure of automatic < nnst 
unthinking millions by a system of social tyranny inherited from a primitive past all our .P°' V j„ hn , n f 
more perfectly organised than in any other country bQ directed towards rescuing it from the aeo 
of the world the terribly efficient machinery for a ruined antiquity That means widesprrau 
a wholesale manufacture of cowards and slaves education Of course, we m the name of hum y 
constantly working in our domestic surroundings ^ave the right to appeal to our rulers to neip 
these are the powerful enemies that are in alliance m object And yet that appeal may be ia 
with the evil star of our political misfortune Our or i U( j lcr ously meagre m its response, ow ing to 
immediate duty is to fight lhem to conquer our parsimonious budget burating with its buroea 
countrv from the ace long domination ot an mi ltary an j punitive expenditure liut _ 


countrv from the age long domination 
intellectual and moral intertia from the 
materialism ruling in the guise ot piety causing 
immense dissipation of energy and unmeaning 
suffering and degradation 


utilising an our ‘“ uu ‘rr f 
organising a system ol national educaUon that N m 
ciiuti ouu ucttittuauuu include m its function an active and . torcc 

We venture respectfully to observe that guidance of the life • peop e. 0 f t heir creative 
as there is to some orient interdependence jjjjjjf 6 ®“ h 1 ^ “ ay ara conscious oi tho real 
between social and spiritual freedom on the meaning of self rule within themselves, can they 
one hand and political freedom on the other, successfully strive to establish it over their o ic 
it cannot be said that political freedom should circumstances 
be worked for after spiritual and social "" 
freedom has been achieved In fact, so far 


at least as social reform in some directions 
is concerned, it is quite clear to us that it 
cannot be effected without the attainment 
and help of political freedom In the days 
of Rammohun Roy the spiritual aDd social 
condition of our countrymen was worse than 
now, the reign of superstition was then 
more undisputed than now Yet Rammohun 
Roy tried to be an all round emancipatior of 
his countrymen He was an uncompromising 
fighter for spiritual, intellectual and social 
freedom But he was at the same time a 
fighter for political and civic freedom 

We do Dot think any man, however great, 
can be quite fice within unless he is also 
free without Some imperfections in the per- 
soDnlites of some of the greatest teachers of 
humanity can be almost directly traced to 
their havmg not been politically free 

We repeat, therefore, that we are unable 
to accept the poet s suggestion — for such it 
appeals to us to be — that political emancipa- 
tion is not an immediate duty, and that it 
should bo attempted after spiritual and social 
freedom has been achieved In any case, it 
may bo allowable for the small number of 
persons in our country who may be considered 
as free spiritually, intellectually and socially, 
free as other men of their class wero or are in 
other countries, to work both for the spiritual 
and social emancipation of tbo rest of their 
countrymen and for the political emancipation 


That the mind of the people should be 
rescued from the debris of a ruined anti- 
quity, and that widespread education is indis- 
pensably necessary for the purpose is un- 
doubtedly true But we do not think that 
universal education of the people is 

practicable without State action And such 
State actiOD, so far as our knowledge goes 
has been taken only in politically free 
countries Universal education by private 
effort is certainly a thinkable proposition 
But it is not practicable And that for 
several reasons The force of character and 
enterprise which such effort presupposes are 
not found in a sufficiently large number of 
persons in politically subject countries , for 
the soul of man is dwarfed by loss of free- 
dom In the second place, politically subject 
countries are comparatively poor, and conse- 
quently a sufficient number of inhabitants 
thereof cannot afford to spend and subscribe 
enough again for education m addition to 
paying the usual taxes and cesses and rates, 
which in free and wealthier countries secure 
for the people free education In the third 
place, in In^ia any widespread vigorous 
movement for the education of the masses is 
sure to incur the suspicion and disfavour 
of the bureaucracy The movement may not 
be suppressed wholesale, but the 
workers may be removed from their 
field of work, as the fate of several social 
workers proves In conclusion, it may be 
stated that even in England and some other 
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' independent countries, universal national 
education has followed not preceded the 
widening of the franchise and the getting 
of the vote by larger and larger numbers of 
the people The reason is ea=y to understand 
The aristocracy and the middle classes in ail 
countries generally are not quite so altruistic 
as to confer the blessing of knowledge on the 
lower orders unless constrained to do so for 
knowledge is power aad the upper classes 
know that their predominance would be 
threatened by the lower ones being educated 
It was ooly in Japan that the upper classes 
gave up their privileges of their own accord 
But that example is unique in history and 
was possible only in a politically indepen 
dent country 

We do not in the least wish to discourage 
private effort in education It shoald go on 
more vigorously than now But there is no 
harm in knowing its limitations 


Address on Rammohun Roy 


The authorised text of tho addresS on 
Rammohun Roy delivered by the editor of 
this Review as president of aCalcutta Rammohun 
Roy Memorial Meetiog appears in full in the 
October Welfare. 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Again 

We are glad our repeated contradictions 
of Sir William Vincent s story that Nepal 

abolished slavery under the influence of the 

League of Nations have borne fruit ice 
Maharaja of Kapurthala admitted at a League 
meeting this year that the League had^tbmg 
to do with it — Nepal d!d it independently 


Falsehood about Tagore s Ancestry 
Prabasi contradicts the story ^ given 
publicity to in the Ceylon Daily A T etts of 
September 6 that Tagore told an interviewer 
of the Bail Mail (uE what country town, 
or date it is not mentioned) that his ancestor 
to the fifth generation was a son of a 
Portuguese Tnis shows to what absurd 
lengths some journalists can go in their 
invention of lies pure and simple 


Unhappy Kharagpur 

There is again a probability of a railway- 
men s strike at Kharagpur in consequence of 
the lock out aad so-called retrenchment, 
which is believed to be only retaliatory 
victimisation due to the last strike There 
is great distress among the workers and 
their dependants All contributions should 
be sent to the office of the All India 
Railwaymen s Federation 12 Dalhousie 
Square Calcutta. 

Religious Outrages Act. 

The Bill to punish outrages on religious 
feelings has been passed. This places a new 
weapon against the press in the hands of the 
executive The offence should not have been 
made non bailable We have been all along 
against this piece of legislation and have 
given reasons for our opposition The power 
to sanction the starting of prosecutions should 
have been given ooly to High Courts not 
to magistrates and that on the applicatien oi 
the aggrieved party 

Our Puja Holidays 

The Modern Review Office will remain 
closed from the 3rd to the 16th of October 
current Letters etc received during this 
period will be taken up for disposal on the 
17th 
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Buddhist Temple at Bar es Salam 
Oa the Gth of August 1927 a large 
of Sinhalese B.ddhr.tA -s.de, . t at 

Bar Salam med, 

passed a resolution to toe eue at 

ate steps be taken to construct a Wara * 
Bat es-Salam by the ead of 1928- 


estimated cost of the Temple would be about 
60000 shillmgs A strong Committee of 18 
has been formed to give effect to the resolu 
tion About 10 500 shillings have already 
been promised 

The idea is very good We, however, 
should like to point out that the Committee 
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should specially emphasise the necessity 
for stimulating Buddhistic studies m Dar es 
Salam Scholars of eminence should be 
invited and popular lectures arranged to 
rouse popular interest in Buddhism If these 
are not done mere building of Yiharas would 
be of no av ll 

Indian Life Vs European Prestige 
We reproduce the following from the 
Indian Opinion Natal 

As reported in our last week s issue for till 
ms au Indian child by carelessly driving her car 
a European woman was fined £^0 Now for 
interfering with a European woman in an insulting 
manner an Indian has l been sentenced at the cn 
minal sessions to six years hard labour and eight 
strokes Mr Justice Matthews remarking that he 
had to take a very serious view of this behaviour 
towards European women Thus the pre tige of a 
■white woman is greater than the life of an Indian 
in the eyes of the Courts of justice in this country 

The Feetham Report Condemned 
The Report of the Feethara Commission 
has roused great resentment among the 
Indians m South Africa The following 
extract Jrom an Indo African paper will 
explain the situation to some extent 

A meeting of the executive committee of The 
Eastern Africa Indian National Congress and 
certain other gentlemen specially invited to 
attend was held at the Congress offices Nairobi 
on Tuesday to discuss the position created by the 
outcome of the leetham Commission Report 

After discussion tho following resolution was 
unanimously adopted 

That in 'he event of adoption of the Feetham 
Commission Report by the Local Government the 
Indian community should withdraw all members 
from all Government bodies and also from public 
liodics, and mass meetings be {convened throughout 
the coun ry to protest against the adoption of the 
said report and that ultimately a special session 
of the Congress be called as earls as possible. 

The follow mg Resolution was also passed 
unanimous! J 

fn view of a letter from Mr Shamusdeen Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu be requested to preside over the 
apcual session of tho Congress and that Mrs 
paiau be requested to sta> in this oountry for at 
least three months 

It was resolved that tie Congress le held at 
^airoti sometime in ll o month of October 

Tho meeting was then adjourned till next day 
wten a memorandum to the Secretary of State for 
u o Colon cs wa3 $ut mitted by tl e general see re fair 
I rotestic„ asarnst the lecthatn Commission Report 
and this was adopted. 

Indian Business Abroad 
That Indian businessmen s success is at 
He bottom of the pre ent white is brown fore tako 


struggle in Africa is now well known to the 
Indian public The nature of the business 
success that is causing this inter racial 
jealousy wonld be well realised from the 
following extract from an African journal 

Sisal Industry which 13 the backbone of 
Tanganyika Territory has been « monopoly in 
the hands of European settlers before the war 
After the war when a tew Indian firms ventured 
and stepped into this enterprise the Europeans 
not only thought but also declared that the Indians 
would never he able to succeed m this venture 

Although this Industry was entirely new yet 
the Indian firms that undertook, it, do^geddly stuck 
to their guns with the most astoundmg results in 
the recent Victory at Nairobi 

All the visitors that were present at the recent 
Nairobi Exhibition expressed complete satisfaction 
at the Sisal exhibits And amongst many Sisal 
exhibitors of both Kenya and Tanganyika, there 
were hardlv two or three exhibits representing 
the Indian Sisal Manufacturers The judge apooin 
ted was the well known Sisal expert Col R B 
Turner of Kenya 

It will be a source of pride and satisfaction for 
the Indians of Kenya and Tanganyika to learn that 
the Hovouns m number One fibre class were 
awarded to the Gomba Sisal Estate of Makyum 
This Sisal plantation belongs, to the well known 
firm of Messrs Karimjee Jivamee A Co-, and it will 
wet, be out of pia.ee to mention- h eve that, the savd 
Sisal Estate is being so successfully run under the 
capable and mtell gent control of Mr Abdulla M A, 
Kartmjee. _ 

The judge of the Sisal exhibits Col <R. B Turner 
awarded 94 points Out of a possible 100 points and 
his remark was that the Sisal produced by the said 
estate “was almost perfect in every way Such 
high points— (94/lu0)— and so very creditable a 
remark tends to prove that Indians can do things 
creditably when they have the opportunities to do 
them 

Mr Srinivasa Sastn on the Empire 

Tho African Chronicle vehemently criti 
cises Mr Srinivasa Sastn s pro Empiro 
speeches in Africa Mr Srinivasa Sastri is 
reported to have said 

Towards the British Empire India has been 
drawn by ties of allectiOD esteem and gratitude 
which it is impossible to describe. At iirat she 
was brought within the Fmpire by force now we 
value verv greatly our position ana the fact that 
we were I orn of the Pax Untannica Non that 
we ate fulli established we can scarcely realise 
the tcrnble fate we have escaped by being drawn 
within tho Empire la rphj iq a court of law 
and absolutely even handed justice India has these 
things m far greater measure than in the best 
administered Indian State3 ~ Our greatest pohu 
mans behove and ha%e laid it down in so many 
words that the British connection has been ordained 
for the fcood of both countries and that good 
has not j et been fullj achieved There ts much 
to drawn from this connection and we there- 
■« n vow that wo will not do anything 
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which may have the remote effect ot weakening 
this connection. 

On the above the African Chronicle 
Comments as follows 

The fsregong speech delivered by the Rt Uon 
\ S b stn before a crowded Firopeao audience 
in the Mantzburg Town Hall ha3 uni uhtedly 
created a profonnd sensatico among the tatell gent 
section of tho Indian community but tne British 
section is highly elated at the inwonted encomium 
paid by thi3 h eh placed Indian off ciaJ to the 
genius of the British race for rul og a horde of 
brown races scattered over the continent or India. 
We have always understood that the Moderate 
Tarty who now style themselves Liberals in Ind a. 
were sincere patriots l«nt on a constructive pol r v 
m the governance of the Indian tmmre I it »e 
never harboured the notion that that Party is cap- 
able of entertain as such an exaggerated-nay 
extravagant idea of the effect which British con 
nection has ticstowed on India and to whi h Mr 
Sastn gave utterance in suf h superb over flow ng 
Foalisb last week As a distinguished lofficial ot 
the Indian Government and as an outstanding 
Imperial propagand st, Mr bastn may bo just 
doing his duty but in so far as the bulk of the 
Indian people are concerned we are afra d that 
tho d Rtmcmshed Agent-General is not giving a 
true reflection of the popular op moo in respect 
ot the > mi re which ac mired Ind a by force and 
in which they are forced to bo a member wsnst 
ther wish ! We would not hive taken the trouble 
to g ve this declaimcr to Mr Sastn a speech had it 
not been for the fact that 4t Bombay irtUfaj 
his departure he declared that he was i rocwding 
to South Africa as representative of the people of 
Ind i Should his Mantzburg sneech he construed 
as the correct opinion of the Indian P 00 ^® 1 
might tead the people of India mto a more com 
plicated position, and. therefore we have to draw 
prominent attenton to certa n mi3leadm„ state 
inents conta ned in the Mantzburg lectnre. . 

Mr Sastn pa nts a black pic tu re oF fhe lndian 
States under ind genou3 rule and m<J rectly i os nu 
ates corruption when conparcd „ (h f 

Unlp This is a libel on some of the best and 
h ghly efficient administrations of States each as 
J ysorc Baroda and Travancore, 
obtain better justice at a less 
exnensive mstice to be had under Brit so ituie. 
Moreover one should not forgot 
Uon and jobbery even w i British admmistered 

uh^Nati e^Stater' should singled out 

fcfifiswsa 

sraasSa 

Of British Imperialism 

and the pity offf. 13 <«] toleration with the 

ol tlodern led. 


leader of the Liberal Party should have uncons 
cionably become active participants in an astute 
plan to clear the Iadans out of South Africa by 
a slow but sure process of sqee/mg out policy 
Me can quite understand the mental] y of that 
clique known as the phantom Congress but ff is 
really incomprehensible to a lay mind the attitude 
of Mr Sastn and Mr Gandhi in relation to this 
Indian Agreement which is not likely to enhance 
their reputation for sound statesmanship f It may 
be for the consolidation of the British Emp re he 
has consented to this settlement but the Ind ans 
in over seas care very little for the Empire if that 
Emp re is not prepared to sacrifice even itself for 
the cause of justice and humanity In effect the 
rruc al test for the solidi*y*and potential ty of the 
Empire rests with the solution of the lod an 
problem over seas and in th s agreement we 
are afraid the Indian Government have deplorably 
tailed , 

However when Mr Sastri says that by ties of 
affect od e teem and grat tude which it 13 im 
possible to describe lod a has been drawn to the 
Brit sh impire one cannot help but niest oning 
this assertion and to say that Indian Nationalists 
will never subscnbe to tbs doctrine Bocauae there 
is nothing in com non between India and the 
Emp re During the last 200 years of British 
supremacy lod a has been sucked dry and 
accor ling to S r Theodore Monson a work 00 The 
Economic lraosition of Ind a it n as been cst mated 
that the dra a from Ind a from 18b9 to 
1009 has been not less than £150 millions storing 
According to the late Win Dgbya Pxosperots 
Bntish India dunng their tenure m India 
BnU n has taken away no less than s x hundred 
m Ilian pounds sterling from the r great dependency 
without giving it any sort of adequate return 
whatsoever for the money thus im norally taken 
The spectacle of what the English Christ aos have 


d Ceylon I rove Mr Dgby 

3 the late Lord Sal si ury 
rs of England ha] to 
* 1 - bled 


been aud are in India a. 
into reloctant Athe sin 
Lven so great a man a 

one of the Prime- M n stei 

frankly admit that If India must 
at least let it be done scieut fieally 

A more detailed criticism with qnotat on 
of facts and figures follows which leaves no 
doubt in the reader as to the empty and 
even conrtierhke nature of Mr Sastn 8 comph 
meats to the Bntish Empire. 


Mr C P Andrews also Attacked 
The same journal also attacks Mr C F 
Andrews for havmg expressed certain 
opinions as follows 

Mr Andrews, the unofficial agent of the 
Government of Ind a accord ng to an interview 
given to a Rand Tress representative gave a parting 
kick to the Ind an community before taking h s 
boat to Ind a at Lourenco Marques This Sage 
Imoer al Pol tical Miss onary says 

He considered the central feiture of the 
agreement to be the cause whereby Ind ans in 
future would be refused permiss on to introduce 
m the Un od from India, any more minor ch Idren 
unless they were accompanied by their mothers 
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Untold bairn had been done in the past by the 
t id oil practice of never bringing over the wives 
from India at all This unfortunate habit prevailed 
among the Indian trading class, and it had led 
to in evitable demoralisation , . „ „ 

It was good he said, neither for South Africa 
nor for India 

The harmful custom had been established in 
the past (he proceeded! of bringing over the male 
children one by one just before the age of 16 in 
order to carry on the bnsines 3 leaving the rest of 
the family behind m India. This purelv male 
adult emigration was being repeated in ea^h new 
generation In some Indian businesses it had 
gone on for two and even three generations 

While settlers from other countries were intro- 
ducing their wives and thus creating a stable 
form of colonisation the Indian trading community 
had been utilising their domicile in South Africa 
purely for monetary purposes 

Ii these modem times tho main trend of emigra 
tiou was against such merely business Use of a 
new country 

Mr Andrews stated that while he had journey 
ed up and down all over the Union and Rhodesia 
he hal come across somo very distressing 
examples of the demoralisation which had already 
set m In Southern Rhodesia more than 80 per 
cent of the British Indians were living apart from 
their wives. 

In Portuc iese E\st Africa the proportion wa 3 
probably still higher In East and Central Africa 
the same evil prevailed 

The criticism offered to what Mr Andrews 
said is impassioned but not very thorough. 
Wo first read 

Tho i*h we do not admit the proposition which 
ha3 been so spaciously laid down we want to 
know w I cl her he has enquired into the reason 
why such a state of affairs 13 alleged to exist * 
However we may give it for the information of 
the pnl tic. It is not that the Indian trader does 
no* w f-h to Irrag his wife and children and 
roue hi* pome m this country there are many 
who are with their family here but ticcause the 
Government or the Union does not encourage 
especially Indians to live m this country as self, 
respecting decent men and lead a respectable 
family life and that 13 one of tho main reasons, that 
som» of the Indians are reluctant to bring their 
I uni!) 


As a matter of fact no traders 10 any 
feruRn land carry their whole family with 
0 era, irrespective of government encourage- 
ment or otherwise. Wo expect with tho 


passing of time and the establishment of 
security and stability for the South African 
Indians and the granting to them of an 
honorable place in the country of their 
adoption, we shall see more Indians living 
with their wives in Africa 

The criticism then proceeds as follows 

If Mr Andrew* 13 anxious to improve the 
present undesirable state of affairs he should have 
used his influence and persuasive powers to obtain 
for the Indian full rights of citizenship rather than 
administering a dose of this parting kick to the 
Indian who has been sufficiently maligned in the 
past for many imaginery sms of his 1 * 

Mr Andrews bitterly complains about this 
harmful custom of the Indians but he has 
apparently forgotten wha f hi3 own brother Native 
Englishmen civilians are don g in India who 
deserve to be sermonised a bit on the sulject 
They are about 150000 Britishers ruling tho 
country but very few of them come to India with 
their families and during the long period when they 
hold office, they drain away all the wealth from 
the country and when they retire to their Native 
land m England thevenjov their pensions at home. 
During the period of Englishman’s bachelor life in 
our Homeland Indians have not complained of 
the demoralisation ’ of the Englishman, a demora- 
lisation which has brought about a Firasiaa 
problem in India lor all eternity * and neither do 
we complain of tho Englishman utilising their 
domicile in our countrv for monetary purpose*". 
Indians nave not complained about Englishmen 
spending 50 million pounds sterling of tliPir 
pension in Ergland though we know that India 
is bleeding white by this process 1 However it is 
deplorable that Mr Andrews sbo ild have expressed 
his thoughts on a subject that has ramifications 
far beyond tho present tnfl ng issue, and. needless 
to say that bi3 press interview has caused pro- 
found ill feeling in tho community Whatever may 
bo tho effect of demoralising’' tendency ly 
enforced bachelorhood of Indiras due to economic 
and political causes brought about by tho laws of 
this country the cau 5 e for sa no is more 6enous 
indeed than tho remedy s icgestcd by Mr 
Andrews, and therefore we venture to submit that 
the Government must dive a little deeper into tho 
questioo before they impose further restrictions on 
the importation of Indians wives and children 

"We expect a better and a more detailed 
cntici'm of Mr Andrews statements from 
the African Chronicle m tho ntur future 
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THE DANGER OF PUTTING OFF INDIA S SDLF-HOLE 

Bt Tin Ri Dp J T SU\DERLA1*D 


HE ponplo of India believe they tight to 
have seif rule now 

They believe their freedom ought never to 
have been taken from them baring teen 
taken away, they believe it ought to have 
been restored long ago E pecially they 
beneve it onght to have been restored |to 
them at the end of the World War of I'll 4 
1918, which was fought Iodia was told and 
the world was told, “to make the world «afe 
for daraociacy and to give freedom and 
self determination ’ to all oppressed nations 
and peoples. If Poland Czecko Slovakia and 
other smaller, less important and less 
oppressed nations were given freedom and 
self rale, it seems to them extremely unjust 
that the same was not given to great 
civilized historic India. 

There 19 difference of judgment among the 
Indian people as to what form they desire 
self rule to take,— whether that of absolute 
independence with no relation to Britain 
except that of friendship or that ot 
Dominion Status within the British Empire 
like that of Canada Australia and booth 

Africa _ , 

Up to the end of the Great War and a 
few ruoDths after the feeling of a large 
majority of the Indian people was in favor 
of the latter \s a result of events which 
ha e occurred since, there ha» been a change 
and the change is still „omg on It would 
not be easy to say what is the prevailing 
feeling m India at the present time 

It i, believed that the Government of 
India made the greatest possible misuse m 
not availing itself of the enthasiasm lor 
Ingland engendered in India b V fce . G "“ 
War, to extend to the Indian people at thai 
time in recognition of their 'elf«acnuc , 


their loyalty and (lie splendid service they 
had rendered in men and m money, the 
great boon winch they so much desired and 
which they expected namely, freedom and 
homo rule in the fotm of Dominion Status 
id tbo Frapire That would have allayed at 
onco India * discontent settled tho dark 
problems that now frown so threateningly in 
her sly fastened tho Indian people to 
Britain with hooks stronger than steel, and 
raved the terrible blanders nod disasters of 
the Rowlatt Acts, tbe Amitsar Ha sacre, and 
all the other Punjab and other atrocities and 
horrors. 

It is believed that then was tho “psycho 
logical moment when England, instead of 
acting the part of a suspicious, imperialistic 
tyrant ought to have treated India in tho 
same generous, noble large minded way that 
sho treated South Africa. Long will she 
have reason to lament that she did not have 
in that cnsi3 time, a Campbell Bannerman 
to lead her in the path of honor and true 
stalesmanship 

There is another critical time soon coming 
— another psychological moment It is to 
anive in 1929, when the ten years of 
“Dyarchy , or the Government Reform 
Scheme' of 1919 are to expire, and when 
the decision is to be made as to whether 
tbe same Scheme shall be continued , or if 
not, what shall take its place , in other 
words when the decision is to be made as to 
what the Bnti«h are going to do for India, 
then and from that time on Will they 
continue in the same old imperialistic way, 
dominating her by force giving her the 
least liberty pc^iblo without danger of 
revolt holding out promises to her as un 
substantial as a mirage professing to be 
educating her for self rule, without giving 
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her statements are made simply to deceive 
India and the world 

The second thing to he said is, that such 
a deliberate purpose on her part if it exi'K 
is simply inhuman There is not a shadow 
ot right or justice in it It is neither 
Christian nor civilized, it is barhanan It is 
nothing less than monstrous Put in plain 
words it means that Great Britain ad note 
ledges no laiv Jnghei than iinqht 

For myself I repudiate the utterances of 
these men — high officials though they are 
I cannot and will not believe that they state 
truly the purpose of the British nation If 
they do, it means that Britain intends to 
hold in subjection pa manently one fifth of 
the human race by the power of the vuoh? 
for she knows she can do it in no other 


way In other words it means that ^he 
deliberately plans to be, for all time so far 
as she can see, the greatest aggtessor natioii, 
the greatest tyiant nation, the greatest leech 
nation, the greatest tobber nation, the greatest 
staic holding nation m the itoild » that 
she actually intends her future Empire to 
be one of sixty milltons oi more of fieanen 
and moic than ihicc hundied millions of 
tloalls What a future for Bntish men to 
look forward to ' 

Let those belieie it who can As for 
myself 1 simply ’will not believe anything 
so monstrous of the nation of Hampden and 
Miltoo of Burke and Wilberforce and John 
Bright 

\ A chapter from the Author’s forthcoming 
worl India s case for Freedom ] 


SINCERITY AND ELOQUENCE 


Ba HETTY EOHN, b a {Land) 

I 


Intellectual Sincerity 


The whole of our dignitj consists in thought 
it !s uj this we are to elevate ourselves and not 
l)j mere space and duration L°t us then labour 
to tltinl ncll this is the principle of morality 

Pascal 


Introduction 

P ERHECT sincerity is surely one of the gTea 
test desiderata in human character A per 
fectly sincere person honest in thought 
motive speech and action is a rara avis for one 
r C ♦ tu 0 * ho a philosopher to recognise the 
tact that intellectual honesty requires careful 
cultivation Many a person who is scrupulonslj 
f D u l by the ordinary standards 

U behaviour could not claim to have attained 
to absolute truthfulness genuineness earnest 
nesa of thought and freedom fioni hypocrisy 
as included m the connotation of the word 
sincerity 

lQ fimate\y hound up with one another 
ate thought and speech, that the habit of 
since ity formed in the ono will, « its inevi- 
table reaction produce sincerity m the other 
ror this reason it is essential to begin tho 
i»abit of absolute smeeuty in both thought 
and speech quite early in life, before the 


subtle poison of intellectual dishonesty has 
had time to destroy our power of distinguish 
mg the true from the false 

Eloquence, the art of expressing thoughts 
in such language and m such a way as to 
produce conviction or persuasion, or of ex- 
pressing strong emotions vividly and appro- 
priately, is desired whether consciously or 
unconsciouslj , by every individual 

This desire to impress others is natural 
and universal not only because persuasiveness 
implies influence and power over others, 
whether e nployed from utilitarian or altruis 
tic motives, but from tho elementary instinct 
of man to wish to shine in the eyes of his 
fellows (obscnablo in any child) and fo be 
pleasmg to others in daily life by his con- 
a ersatiou 


It is the object of this series of three 
articles, firstly, to analyse sincerity m thought 
in its mam aspects ranging from meata j 
honesty in tho trivial incidents of daily life 
sincenty a, legaids mows m masters of ait 
to intellectual siuconty in matters of relmtnn 
and inter racial intercourse, and also to ev 
mine sincerity m motive, secondly, to analyse 
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the natute and essence of true eloquence and 
to estahli h that complete sincerity is the 
necessary basis of eloquence whether in 
speech or wntiDg and at the same time to 
point out and investigate the danger of allow 
rag the passion for eloquent phrases to oat 
weigh the lore of thought which is truthful 
in the highest sense of the word— and th rdl 
(in the last article) to attempt a more deta led 
analysis of the prominent part played by in 
tellectual insincerity and the mischievous 
magazine mentality in ictarding the advent 
of an improvement in inter racial intercourse 

Throughout the discussion the individual 
whom tho writer has 10 m nd as being guilty 
of intellectual insincerity is definitely not the 
unscrupulous person who deliberately modi 
fies the truth to servo 1 is own purposes but 
the conventionally upright person who prides 
himself upon his honesty in all the affairs of 
life 

(a) In tie Inual incidents of tally life 
The first time an habitually truthful person 
indulges in insincerity the falsehood is 
generally trivial enough in itself and tl e 
person tells a white le co sciolist/ m 
order to suit some puipose of his own The 
white lie exaggeration or twistin'* ot a 
fait may bo intrinsically harmless and 
unlikely to affect anyone but when the 
process is repeated this slight deviation from 
truth paves the way for the formation of a 
mental habit which for tl e very reason that 
like a narcotic, it deadens the intellectual 
conscience of the person is well nigh im 
possible to eradicate Neither will xne 
argument of friend-, carry any weight with 
the individual concerned, for tl e reason that 
he does nut admit that he is in the wrong 
On the contrary the implication that he is 
telling lies stings 1 im into a kind of nghte 
ous indignation urging him obstinately to 
espouse the inaccurate or ridiculous statemen 
be bas made unless he still possess sufficient 
sense of fairness to allow his bunds to show 
him step by step the fake mode of thinking 
into which he has slipped It is not always 
possible for another person to know at 
precisely which point the ludivi na 
question cea es to adm t to h ‘ elfVat be 
is in the wron<* for even at tho stage when 
he still feels a "twinge of conscience vanity 
vill probably not allow him to admit his 
lapse to others. , , .. , , 

The individual estimable though he may 
be in all other ways becomes exceedingly 
difficult to get on with for ln °^ ,nar ^ 
conversation lie will make raiwtatements of 


facts which prove greatly annoying to those 
around him His plea that the matter is 
too trivial to warrant disciusion and that 
insistence on the accuracy of details i» 
pedantic is merely a symptom of the mental 
disease for such it is to which he is a 
prey for just a* the man who commits 
a petty theft with complacency will sooner 
or later steal a lakh— if cir-umstances are 
in his favour — even so mental insincerity 
in trifle Mil if unchecked lead the mdivi 
dual by imperceptible degrees to serious 
mi repre entat ons 

\ few illustrations from the writers 
personal experience are here given 

Case 1 A young lady shorthand typis (whom 
ve shall call tvpist A ) told her two colleagues 
that she had once swum halt a m le and 
tint th s was her maximum achieve nent 
m s vimmmg A few weeks afterwards 
refe nig to the a te achieie lent she stated 
the d stance as one m le One of tho oolleagues 
co nmented on th s d screpancy the second 
colleague coiroboratmg that she also had 
under»t d t e di tance to have been half 
a mile Typist A indignantly prolested 
that she 1 ad swum one mile and that she 
could have had no reason for stating tho 
distance as halt a mile Several months after 
this typist k again referring to tic sane 
aclttc ement gave the distance as one mile 
and a half The writer bel eves that typist 
A had by that time thoroughly deluded 
herself into tie b=I ef that she had realty 
swum a m le and a half — whereas her ongi 
ual statement was in all likelihood the 
correct one 

Ca c 2 When the writer was staying at the 
house of friends the water was bad dnriDg 
a part of the hot weather and it was agiced 
to drink as little of it as po«s ble The 
family however drank tea made of this 
water as usual morning and afternoon The 
writer who was not in tho habit of drinking 
ranch tea. was thirsty one day and indulged 
in one glass of cold (boiled) water In view 
of the fact that the otl er» were drinking 
three or four cupfuls daily of the same 
water though camouflaged with tea and 
mixed with milk their angry reproaches at 
the writers “wroDg and foohsii action vere 
unreasonable and inconsistent though auras 
ing from the psvcholng cal point of view 
As they were highly educated people there 
wa3 no qnestion of their failing to appreciate 
the fact that (he tea was just as lrjnnous as 
the cold water 1 In this case the stup d 
inconsistency cai be traced to a mere lack 
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of imagination Being accustomed to regard 
their cup of tea as a sine qua non of 
existence they regarded it as a necessary 
evil to drink tea even though made of 
injurious water but viewed the water in its 
pure form (even ckach piala ') as a 
luxurious cold drink 

Qasc 3 The writer overheard an English 
woman who had been living in India for 
some year« telling an Indian that in the 
gymnastic lessons m English schools the 
girls walk a* some height from the ground on 
a thin rope This was during a conversation 
in which the Indian had argued that Indian 
children have greater balancing power than 
European children The Indian gentleman in 
question was likely to incorporate the gist 
of these remarks in some atticles of his 
Tor this reason the writer struck by the 
gross inaccuracy of the above statement on 
the part of the Englishwomen (all the moio 
remarkable as she was an exteacher) inter 
posed suggesting that the lady had ev dently 
forgotten that English girls walk never on 
a rope (ropes are used only for climbing and 
jumping) but on the flat edge of the heavy 
horizontal wooden bar about one inch or 
one inch and a half in width (the rounded 
edge of the same bar is used for the exer 
cise known as travelling iu which the 
person hangs on to the bar by the arm's and 
travels from one end of the bar to the 
other) This exercise which m itself needs 
much practice and considerable balance is 
not nearly as precarious a feat as walking 
on a rope which in Europe at least is 
performed only by professional athletes To 
the writer s amazement the lady adhered 
obstinately to her rope walking , theory even 
when details of gymnasium routine were 
recalled to her mind So treacherous a thing 
is memory ' 

Case 4 An incident of the early school 
days of the writer is indelibly impressed on 
her mind as some incidents of childhood 
are apt to be clearly as though they 
occurred but yesterday with every 

attendant detail and even an exact 
memory of the actual words spoken 

and the tone in which they were said 
( though other events of the same distant 
\ enod sto long forgotten ) One morning 
just before Christmas a class mate ( aged 
seven years the same ago as the writer was 
then 1 who happened to be the daughter of 
a very well known manufacturer, said to tbo 
writer while changing shoes in the cloak 


room I wanted to ask you to my Chris ^ 
turns party but my mother says E mustn t 
Why mustn t you ? asked the writer Be 
cause you dou t come in to pri} ers ’ ( the 
writer was the only Jewish child in the 
Kindergarten) The injustice and senselessness 
of this exclusion from the party impressed 
the writer who related the incident to her 
mother The comment of the writer s mother 
is clearly stamped on her memory I am 
very sorry about the party, but it was very 
wroDg of you to have asked M why her mother 
did not wish to invite you You must never 
do so again ’ This incident has often been 
referred to since, iu the writer s family, as 
an example of stupid intolerance The wri • 
ter s amused surprise may be imagined 
when recently she overheard a relative (who 
at the period of the party incident was twelve 
yeards old l e a big girl in the same 
school) relating the anecdote to a friend 
quite seriously asserting that it wa> to herself 
(i e the relative) that M s remarks had been 
made 1 Even after the writer s protest, she 
adhered to her own version with some 
embroidery added on the spur of the 
moment 

The value of the anecdote as an example 
of intolerance of course r mains but it is 
the actnal experiencing of how inaccuracies 
and anachronisms anse which makes us 
realise the extreme need for the utmost 
caution with regard to historical records of 
any kind 

Case o A lady experimenting in the 
kitchen hit upon a new and economical way 
of using dates in the making of a pudding 
The pudding was voted popular by the family, 
and was made many times A few weeks 
after the lady s sister exclaimed spontaneous 
ly in the course of a meal How lucky 
that I thought of this date pudding ' The 
inventor of the pudding looked in amuse 
ment at her sister thinking this was q joke 
The other members of the family, too who 
well remembered with whom the idea had 
originated were highly amused but for the 
moment the sister was really under the 
impression and insisted, that the pudding 
was the child of her own brain When the 
circumstances had been recalled to her mind 
she suddenly remembered apologised and 
joined in the general mirth 

Ca«c 6 A youog lady was prior to and 
during the early part of too world war engaged 
to he married to A Subsequently her engage 
ment to A was broken off, and she became 
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about (with the exception of “evening dress ) 
in short frocks, low neck or sleeves dis 
playing more than the wrists The pheno- 
menon is that people persuaded themselves 
of their virtue and high morals m this matter 
of dres«, and that a mother who detected 
any tendency in her daughter to dispense 
with the exceedingly uncomfortable shff 
high collar* felt serious concern at the frivo- 
lous laxity of morals this implied Morals 
may indeed have suffered a change during 
the last few years to account for the change 
in fashion m this respect, but it is more 
plausible to attribute the above mentioned 
phenomenon partly to the inherent dislike of 
man to think things out and partly to his 
desire to put the best possible construction 
on his action*, 


The desire to keep np appearances, and to 
conceal the fact of our poverty from the out- 
side world, leads to self deception as regards 
our motives Wo may resort to a certain 
practice from reasons of economy, and, 
making a virtue of nece*sity, persuade 
ourselves that we are doing it from 
altogether different motives It otten happens, 
indeed, that what was at first a painful 
necessity becomes a pleasure, but we need 
not on that account delude ourselves, nor 
feel ashamed of our lack of worldly goods 
when that lack is due to no fault of our 
owu 

On the contrary, it is the self-deception 
which should be abhorred 
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In yonr book on Education yon praised 
a Certain school of one Miss McMillan Do 
yon propose to start this school of yours on 
similar line ? I asked 

Ties it is a very good school for tie 
children I think he replied bet it is 
intended mostly for poor folks 
“And yours 3 

“Mine is meant — well — for the middle 
classes— that is for those who can pay for 
their children s education he returned 

"Do yon think that schools should be 
run separately like that 3 

“I don t — but you see an elementary 
school ia such an expensive undertaking 
that only the State can hope to tackle it 
successfully A private person who is not 
rich cannot quite afford snob a big 
expenditure 

Why 3 Don t you think that such a 
school can be self supporting 

“Not if it s meant for the poor So it 
comes to a paradox really that if ono isn t 
nch one has to start a school for the rich 
Mr Russell laughed and I joined Ite 
always enjoyed his own jokes quite as much 
as the others 

fc>o that s why you go to America 3 
Yes I should not have ever gone there 
otherwise 

But can t a school for the poor be run 
except with tho help of the State 3 Supposing 
you succeeded in getting together some rich 


Ah ' but there s the rub he 'railed 
“if yon want the r ch men to come out with 
their donations they will like to impose their 
own condition® won t they 3 That is to say 
they will msist on having their way 
regulation of the educational policy and that 
will be disastrous , . 

“Why ? I asked “they might want 
*en lble thmgs too Mightn t they ? 

“No What the nch will want will always 
he bad you can depend upon it he 

retorted 

We laughed , , 

“Besides why should tho rich people come 
out to oblige me with their funds when l 
have never obi ged them bv standing up 
for their heartIo«ness ? he added smiling 

“In kfr^Wefls's latest book called the 
Undying Fire I said “he too baa empbas zed 
these d fficntties namely the dilfculties that 
an educational reformer must encounter i 
school which is run by rich men They al 


ways w 11 poke their no«o into the scheme 
for education he say® and the result will 
be that no substantial advance can be 
achieved 

Yes I have seen that book said Mr 
Russell and ho is quite right I think 
So I fear it will be idle for a long time to 
come to expect any but lip deep sympathy 
from the rich in this connection The only 
practicable way of effecting such reform® is 
therefore to stir up publ c opinion so much 
as to force the State to take up the advanced 
schools in the teeth of their opposition 

You don t seem to havo particular faith 
in the goodness of human nature Mr 
Russell I said smiling I remember having 
read a cynical remark of yours in your 
Problem of China, that human nature in tho 
mass does as much good as it mast and as 
much ev 1 as it dares 

I sa d human nature in nations did 
not 1 asked he smiling 

No yon had said human nature n the 
mass if mv memory docsn t fail me 
He smiled 

But if you 1 ave no fa th in the goodness 
of human nature then what hopes can tbero 
be in yonr advocating stable reforms in 
remoatding and remodelling the character 
of people by edncation ? I asked 

Well I don t tkin» that human nature is 
either good or bad really Man has to bo 
egotistic like all animals for the sake of I is 
self preservation He has thereforo to hedge 
himself in with certain formulas which he 
thinks are likely to stand him in good stead 
HeDce f you can offer reform schemes which 
do not run counter to those formulas you 
may just be able to get a few things done 
The lunch bell rang 

Mr Russell led me into the dining room 
Wo sat down at the tab’e as Mrs Ru sell 
came in Mr Ru^ ell s sou .John (aged five) 
sat next to me and his little daughter Rate 
(aged three) sat opposite me 

Mr Russell introduced me to John He 
is an Indian gentleman Johnnie. The bov 
looked at me with deep mi givings. 

Do you know anything about India 
I asked m> little friend at table to my 
rgbt 

“Oh * yes he said I have got a feather 
in my head see like a Red Indian 

“Bat that in America Johnnie said Mr 
Russell Mr Roy doesn't come from 
there 

But the Red Indians shouldn t be in 
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America, they should be m India 1 ’ John 
ejaculated incredulously 

We laughed at his evident discomfi- 
ture 

Yes, that s rather puzzling I admit”, 
said Mr Russell laughing, ‘but Mr Roy 
iso quite red see is he > So how can the 
be a Red Indian 0 

‘Ihen 111 be a Red Indian , he put m 
with rather baffling logic, I will put on that 
wicked dirk coat of mine and kill him 
He looked solemn as he gave expression to 
his invincible resolution 

Children are not exactly pacifist are 
they ? said Mr Russell langhing 
u No I wonder why though 1 

Well fighting has been ingrained in our 
blood for ages for self preservation you see 
replied Mr Russell 

But cannot pacifism be made to be 
as ingrained in the child by careful inculca- 
tion * I asked 

u ^ell it »s diflicult , said Mr Russell, 
you see pacifism is too sophisticated a 
growth and a ranch too recent one at that — 
i ij ^l 5 * 0 to a PP ea l to an unsophisticated 
Chita So success in such a matter cannot 
come in a day 1 

He wasn t however so militaristic before” 
'aid to nio Mrs Russell later, when we had 
m °'u j ln *° lining room, but you see 
we bad a Bolshevist boy at our bouse 
recently— the boy of Mr Roseogolz the 
Russian Foreign Charge d’Affnires — and he 
preached militarism from morniDg till night 
lonn has imbibed it all from him 

So this boy got the better of your 
pacifism I a«ked 


the children Mr Russell told her we two 
would join them later on the sea beach 

“What do you think of Eagland s late 
rupture of diplomatic relations with Russia 
following close upon the heels of the Arcos 
raid 9 ’ I asked as soon as we were alone 

“I think it is mad ” 

“Do you think Russia’s recent activities 
in China have got anything to do with it v 
I pursued 

‘Undoubtedly And we might be on the 
brink of a War with Russia at the present 
moment had it not been for the fact that 
France does not want it just now” 

“What do you mean ?’ 

“Well, you see, England is continually 
inciting Poland to a war with Russia, But 
Poland has always looked up to France as 
her guardian angel and France isn’t now 
particularly keen on a first class war with 
Russia— at least not just at the present 
moment” 

“Your prophesy in your ‘Prospects of 
Industrial Civilization’ that the next Great 
War is going to be waged between Asia with 
Russia at its head and the West with 
America at its head is very sound I think” 
said I after a pause ‘‘For, see how Russia 
is helping China now’ 

‘Quite And I think Russia will help 
India too At least it is the only preat 
nation that has any interest in doing so 

‘ Why * 

Why, to undermine us of coarse There 
is no love lost between modern Bolshevik 
Imperialism and British Imperialism, don t 
you see 

Bilt you don t mean to say that the 
Bolshevik Imperialism isn t inspired by 
any ideals 0 ’ 

‘Of coarse every Imperialism is inspired 
by very lofty ideals” said he cynically 
You don’t mean to say surely that we are 
any behindhand in the matter of proclaiming 
the loftiest of ideals even when our Im- 
perialism leads us to commit the worst of 
atrocities in your country 9 ’ 

No, but surely Mr Ku-aell, you can t 
put your Imperialism under the same 
category os that of Russia I objected ‘lor, 
don’t you believo Russia does have some 
real ideal— in a truer <- cnsC 0 f tj, 0 i erm > 
Tlio proof is that she is bound to mtlucnco 
the world of the future more than your 
so called ideals of British Imperialism What 
about Communism 

"Well I admit your contention that Ituss.a 
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i* going to influence Europe and the world 
in the near future In their hading out 
religion for example tn their crying down 
the Church for example and in many other 
thing* they «te to day the ran guard of 
progress in the West But a real Communion 
I must say has failed there — at least for the 
present any way 

It may have now But don t you thmk 
that wheu they will hate trained the new 
generations of boy* and guts they will 
change the face of the world 

“I doubt that said Ur Ros ell dubiouslv 
“When yon inculcate overdoses of some 
doctrines tu the boys and girls thev grow up 
to espouse such views as rua directly counter 
to those very doctrine* Christianity for 
example painted m glowing colour* the 
charms of sub-uissivenes* dido t she’— aDd 


look at Hu. result in Ear pe 

Do yon mean to sav that the incalcition 
of definite views and belief* cannot mend 
matters substantially I asked What 
hope is there then in your educational pro 
jects t 

Well there are some bel efs which do 
matter Christian beliefs have been operative 
in the st flVmog of tl e absurd divorce laws 
as well as the prejudices against birthcontrol 
but have not made pacifists of u« exactly 
hare they 9 The fact of the matter is that 
only such beliefs of religion happen to in 
Paence onr action as are bad 
We laughed 

We started out for a valk 
Y n mean to *ay Mr Russell that beliefs 
don t influence conduct 9 I said as we came 
out of the house „ 

“Well you see onr belief as well as 
conduct aie mo ly the result or onr tempera 
meat Tl at is we act in certain ways mostly 
becau e our i in pul es piopel u» in that 
direction according to onr re pecMe tempera 
ments it the same time this temperament 
mdnees Us to formulate certain beliefs to 
ju tify those acts So beliefs are id general 
net the motive of our actions really 

Do you mean that if our beliefs were 
changed our actions wculdn t change 
much , , 

\es our actions would usually change 
too Because bel efs are immensely modi 
tied by our circumstances and changed 
circumstances will al o change our actions. 

“But doot you think that some of Ue 
noble t of men and finest of personalities 
have been the product* of religion* beLe.s 
or mystic belief* if yon will t 


“Well I think that the finest of men are 
fonnd in equal number if not in greater 
among the irreligious When of course the 
majority of men in aay country are religious 
a greater number of fine men are bound to 
be religious by pure rules of probability 
He smiled But that isn t because it is 
religion which has produced the hue men 
he added ou the contrary I should think 
For on tl e balance I should think that 
religion has rendered the world definitely 
nnhapp er than 1* would otherwise have 
been 

What about the religious mystics who 
preacucd some of the loftiest of maxim* from 
their rayst cal illuminations and ecstasies 9 
I a'ked 

Well I believe in the ecstasies as data 
of definite experience but when they imply 
vision I caonot accept them For the lofty 
principles are by no means the results of 
these mystical illuminations As a ra liter of 
fact such ecstasies render the mystic* distinctly 
selfish 

How 9 

Because through snch mystic transport* 
they become more and more subjective and 
get more and more loth to a healthy 
life of varied activities a„d lose interest in 
thing* for themselves Consequently their 
joys tend to become more and more similar 
to tl e joys of the voluptuary or tue 
drunkard 

You don t say so Mr Russell 9 I 
exclaimed 

I do leally For I see no reason why 
the religious mystics should not be placed 
more under the category if drunkards than 
under the category of prophets 

But think of the sacrifices they make 
for their joys— the suffering* they cheerfully 
accept for their goal are they notling’ 

‘so does the drunkard He undergoes a 
great deal of bardsh ps too — doesn t he — often 
throwing his hard earned money away and 
making 1 imself and even i is beloved friends 
and relatives suffer Does.i t he 
\\ e langhed 

What w nld you say of Buddha then 
“Well 1 is enemies said tha he lived on 
the aim of the pion*— whici was rather aa 
easy life too wa*n t it 9 But yet I mu* 
confess I 1 ke him betier than all the other 
religious figure in the world put together 
“Would you prefer him to Chn t 9 

Any day I am convinced that Christ 
has done far more harm than good to 
mankind. 
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For you see he had observed the 
habits that are instilled into children very 
early die hard Such deep seated habits 
most be the most difficult to eradicate 
later on once they have left their imprint 
on their impressionable trustful mind and 
bodr’ 

While Mr Russell swam X sat on the sand 
near Mrs Ru sell who was perched on a 
bonldcr We talked casually about a lot of 
things. Incidentally I said 

“In' your Hvpaha >ou have remarked 
Mrs Russell, that the d fference between the 
nature of man and woman is much less 
fundamental than it is made nut to he But 
I wonder if that is quite true For don t 
you think that women need love in a sense 
more fundamental than men 

I don t think so she said I admit that 
up till now women have had scarcely any 
thing but love and motherhood to look to — 
since they have been debarred from taking 
an interest in meD s work and activities But 
it does not follow that given opportunities 
and training they may Dot take as keen an 
interest in life and thought and other dis 
interested activities 

‘ Don t you think that they want children 
more than men since the energy that she 
must expend to bear a child must be 
tremendous 5 I asked 

I don t think that facts of to day tend to 
prove what you say she said For I nod 
daily that the modern women who don t 
want children are gaming tremendously in 
Dumber It is to me even disconcerting 
sometimes 

“But don t you think it is more due to 
the fact that most women have their health 
shattered owing to their having had to bear 
too many children and that often at very 
short intervals 9 I asked 

“There is much in that she said 1 
have seen among the poorer classes that a 
mother often doesn t know what a good 
night s rest or a period of fine health i c 
Consequently they come to forget what joy 
of life means. Therefore as often as not 
they come to hate children Otherwise I 
think most women could be pronounced to 
be fond of children if they had one cr two 
of them Not till then will women be found 
to be able to take as much interest in so 
many different activities that are healthy 
snd gond . ,, 

She discussed the advisabilty oi bath 
control among other things repudiating it 

GS — 3 


as absurd that sex without children must be 
sinful 

A little while later Mr Russell joined us 
He sat on a boulder next to Mr» Ru s a ll 
I would have hated children for instance 
if ray husband wanted me to bear children 
every year I might perhap 3 have left him 
id the end for that she added 

I wonder w! y people should be so 
opposed to birth control when they see and 
often feel pained to see their wives health 
shattered by too frequent conceptions 
I said 

Von see said Mr Russell animatedly 
We have to thank religion for (hat 

That is why I said that religion is 

one of the most heartless means of making 
people miserable and helping those to pass 
for respectable who would otherwise have 
been castigated as criminals 
Do >ou really mean it 9 
Quite for dot) t you see that a man 
who maies his wife bear him a child every 
other year thus ruining her health is nothing 
short of the most heartless criminal 9 
But doesn t he suffer too 9 
No most assuredly not said he more 
warmly If he says he does I would tell" 
him 1 e is a liar or hypocrite For the plain 
fact is that he simply forces his wife to be 
miserable and shattered in health for the sake 
of his own 'exuit pleasure And it is reh 
gion which stands by him m his brutality 
simply because he conforms to its sleek 
hypocritical codes of morality and senseless 
dogmas 

But you mean to say he doesn t necess 
arily love his wife or feel for her ? 

He loves only himself It can be easily 
proved Snppose society were to legislate 
that if he were to mate his wife bear a single 
child to the detriment of her health he would 
be put to death by slow torture do you 
think he would have forced his wife to bear 
him children against her will year after 
year 9 

I was silent. 

But you see what he does in effect is 
simply to condemn his wife to death by 
slow torture— isn t it ? And how does he 
manage* it with impunity in a society of 
human beings ? Simply because religion 
continues to applaud him aiid he thinks 
self complacently that birth control i a 
sinful 

But I wonder if it |is religion really 
which is responsible for it all, as you «ay 
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continued Gradually however, as the British 
people became interested in the Indian 
Service, a public feeling grew against this 
patronage system And when after 1833 the 
commercial monopoly of the Company was 
absolutely abrogated and it became m the 
eyes of the people nothing but a patronage 
bureau the agitation became moro vocal and 
grew in greater volume and strength At 
length in 1853, when the Charter of the East 
India Company was for the last time renewed, 
the Directors were deprived of this patronage 
and the principle of competitive Examination 
was initiated as the only channel of appoint 
ment to the Indian Civil Service A comm is 
mod, of which Lord Macaulay was the 
president and Benjamin Jowett, the late 
master of Ballio), the most distinguished 
member, worked out the details for this new 
system of recruitment And from the next 
year, the ‘competition wallas’ found their 
opportunity to enter the most tnghfy paid 
service in the world Patronage system was 
still then in vogue m the Home Civil 
Service and it continued for some fifteen 
years more. Unable, therefore to enter the 
close preserve of their own Civil Service 
mauy of the brilliant Briti h youngraeQ fougut 
their way into the Inman service As how 
ever, the avenues of the British Services were 
thrown open, as improvement was made in 
tbur emoluments and as thecommercial houses 
and farms also began to recruit their officer* 
from Public School and University meD the 
flow of fir^t rate merit to India was checked 
and for a good long time past only third 
rate men have como down to this country 
Sir Abdur Rahim id his excellent minute of 
disseDt in the Islington Commission Report 
has ably dealt with this aspect of the Indian 
service problem 

In 185S when Ibe territories of the Last 
India Company were transferred to the 
crowD, the Company s civil service became 
his Majesty’s Indian Civil Service The 
Secretary of State for India in council became 
responsible for their appointment and service 
conditions Along with tbe this transfer, an 
emphasis was also laid in tbe queen s pro 
clamation on the question of the appointment 
of Indians to the higher services Already 
m 1833 when the Charter of the East India 
Company camo to be renewed, a declaration 
was made that the Indians would not bo 
debarred from higher appointments Bat tor 
full twenty five years this remained a dean 
letter The Company swallowed its own 
words and made no effort to initiate the 


"natives” into the conclave of their servant- 
rulers In the sixties and the early seventies 
a handful of Indian yonngmen ventured out 
to England and through the one door of 
competitive examination entered the civil 
service This was merely a drop m the ocean 
and coold not solve any way the wider 
problem of the appointment ot Indians to the 
superior services. Accordingly in 1870, a 
haphazard measure was passed by the British 
Parliament This because the Goverment of 
India Act 1870 It provided for the starting 
of a statutory civil service in India. It was 
intended that Indian gentlemen, admitted to 
this service would be given some high execu- 
tive and judicial posts hitherto reserved for 
covenanted officers This Act, however, 
remained pigeonholed iu the Indian secreta- 
riat for foil nine years The Government 
of India influenced by tbe British Civil 
Servants was opposed to it and kept 

it rn abeyance ff/eanwfufe a step, fakeu 
by Lord Salisbury had tho effect of 
practically shotting out all Iadian3 from the 
superior Civil Service He brought down 
the age of tho Civil Service probationers to 
nineteeo But it was simply impossible for 
most of the Indian candidates to compete at 
so low an age Naturally a serious agitation 
was set on foot against this measure in India 
Throughout the length and breadth of tbe 
coontry meetings were organised and depre 
catory resolution* passed Now in order to 
take away the wind out of tho sail of the 
Indian agitation, regulations were framed by 
Lord LyttoD s Government in 1879 for bung- 
ing tbe statutory civil service into being In 
the next year sorno appointments were made 
to this service and for some yeais the re- 
cruitment was continued the total number 
coming np to sixty nine The status of 
these officers wa> however, lower, their pros- 
pectus less bright and their powers more 
circumscribed Naturally this service did not 
meet with the full satisfaction of tbe people 
Nor was the Government very eager to main 
tain it The Public Services Commission of 
1686 67 recommended its abolition and the 
Government of India acted np to it This 
commission also recommended tbe reorgani- 
sation of the unco veDan ted services The 
name uacovenanfed ', was to be given up and 
the Provincial Service” was to be tbe new 
christening There was .to be a selection 
grade in tin*' Provincial Civil Service and 
men promoted to it should be stationed in 
some superior po*ts, set apart for them and 
to be commonly known as ’listed post* It • 
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is only gradually that the commercial mono 
poly of the Company was broken and the 
administration of the country became its 
main business The functions of Government 
however duung the East India Company s regime 
were limited in scope and narrow m out look 
The work of the Government consisted. only in 
building up tie administrative machinery 
the collection of revenue and the mainteu 
ance of some sort of law and order The 
old Governmental si stem bad absolutely 
l token down and the lack of governance 
was the one pie eminent feature of the time 


lSow the country to be of any benefit to 
the foreign conquerors must bo thoroughly 
orgamsed and systematically governed by a 
well established administrative system And 
it was tb $ system that the civil servants 
now «et about rearing up It was not of 
course an easy job to build up an efficient 
and enduring administrative structure where 
none existed and it bears high testimony to 
tl e organising capacity originality of thought 
and duviog force of the civil servants that 
they could fulfil their task so satisfactorily 
An official hierarchy connecting tho Governor 
( eDeral at the top with the humblest 
Tahsildar and Police man at the bottom was 
set up The administrative units — the pro 
unce, division and district were carved out 


Roads were opened better facilities for 
communication were to a certain extent 
established In fact the back bone of the 
modern Indian Administration was built up 
by the«e civil servants of the first half of 
the nineteenth century This stands certainly 
to their credit But the circumstances under 
which they worked should also be taken into 
account The conquered people at the 
moment were absolutely depressed Public 
opinion was conspicuous by its absence The 
white officeis could do whatever they 
thought best New experiments could be 
mado with impunity even at a great cost 
to the people Tho Datives suffered much 
but suffered always in silence They did 
not know h w to grumble aloud This g*ve 
iI 0f ,f rnDjent officers a free nand and they 
could bring into full play their creative 
o lginahty They imposed upon them any 
administrative system suited to the best in 
icrests of the foreign Government This 
gave the company tho right instrument for 
governing the conquered people and 

exploiting them as scient fically as 
lo mi le This also no doubt gave the 
peoplo the by pioduct oi law and protection- 


protection not against tho most unjusf and 
excessive demands of tho state but that against 
private intruders Still when all is said 
the fact remains that the rearing of tho 
administrative system of the mtro 
duction of the far»t principles of Govern 
ment m Butish India constitute tho most 
enduring achievement of the ICS 

So long tho civil servants were recruited 
by direct nomination iu England The 

relatives favourites and henchmen of tho 
company s Directors were alone m a position 
to get into tjie Indian Civil Service Till 
tho end of tho 18th century they came out 
to India without any special preparation 
for their future work Nor had they any 
general training in tho Arts and Sciences 
of the West that would discipline their 

intellect broaden their knowledge and outlook 
aud enable them to pick up at short notice 
the special requirements for their duties 
in India Of course even this defective 
system of appointment pioduced officers like 
Chailes Metcalfe and Mount Stua-t Elphins 
tone But still Lord Wellealy the Governor 
General thought it wi«o iu 1SOO to establish 
a College at Tort William that would give 
a comprehensive training to the now recruits 
to the Indian Civil Service before they 
actually launched upon their administrative 
career The Company s Directors ho vever 
did not approve of the whole plan of the 
Governor General Ihe College at Tort 
William was shorn of its important branches 
and it continued its existence for several 
decades more only in an attenuated form 

While however this plan iraS rejected tho 
able minute of Lord Wellesly had brought 
it to home to the Directors that some kind 
of Ihorough training /or the Indian recruit s 
was absolutely called for Accordingly a 
well equipped College at Hailebury was stalled 
m i>Ob And all the nominees of the Directors 
for the Company s Civil Service must pass 
successfully through the course of this College 
before their actual appointment Th8 products 
of this College the Hailebuxeans as they 
were called did much of the spade woik or 
Indian Administration and contributed more 
to the reconstruction of the Administrative 
system than any other body of men James 
Thomson John I awrence Richard Temple 
and Alfred Lyall were the chief representa 
fives of this order Thorough bred bureaucrats 
tl ey were all But their efficiency in work 
was also unquestioned For about half a 
century this mixed method of recruitment 
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was* provided tbat one *ixth of the fotoal 
number of superior stations in India should 
be so filled At the time the Lee Commission 
began its wort there were 700 superior posts 
in all the provinces taken together And one 
sixth of these i e hundred and sixteen, 
should have been hated posts occupied by 
men promoted from the provincial Service 
But the Government had set spart only eighty 
eight *ucb post's the remaining twenty eight 
stations being also filled by I C S officers 
Now this principle of promoting provincial 
service men to superior responsible post 1 * meted 
out of cour a e some amount of Justice to them 
But the method has its drawbacks from more 
than one point of view The provincial service 
men are promoted to these stations only at 
the fag end of their career Nor when 
promoted, are they made members of the 
Indian civil service In other Indian services 
eg Education Forest etc a man raised to 
the All India Service is absorbed in its cadre 
He enjoys all the privilege 5 : exercis.es all the 
r « n H s , and * alkes iR the responsibility of the 
All India Service The promoted provincial 
Lnii servants however, are only on a special 
grade They remain provincial Civil Servants 
still with all its implications Again the age 
at j , h , tlley are wised to the selection 
grade handicaps their future prospect* They 
cannot aspire to ri*e higher than the positions 
ol the District Magistrate or the District 
Judge Beside* used to work for a quarter 
of a century only in an inferior capacity, they 
lo*e much of initiative and drive so much 
needed for responsible posts Truh a British 
Livit servant has observed Responsibility 
is a thing you cannot exercise unless you 
practice when you are young It i>j there 
fore, a salutary principle in the British Cml 
k-ervice tbat men qualified to be promoted 
irora tho second giade to the first grade are 
given this lift at tho eighth or tho ninth year 
of their ser.ice They still remain yonug. 
energetic and vigorous and can easily acco- 
mmodate themselves to the new environment* 
out in India, tho officers are raised to a 
mpons'Uo post only when they attain their 
tha ‘ l th„r° d t ‘‘la 5 ’ lb , erelore . 1,01 “oiitoral 
round'S'Ies ° Uld " ale S ‘ |U ”° - 

,„, t “ ul S,” 1 ' ‘r" lh ° Tal “» 01 

'.stria ? e Go.otoinent .ranted, by their 

in roductmn ouly to .conciliate Indian public 

agitator*. ?*? only t0 P to tho 

rcmiTt”* T 10 , Indlan3 havo been too 
^eniL P o n St f l hn <1 i *n the superior Cml 
c 'ice On tho Ur«t of 4pnl i<U3 t oat o{ 


a total of 1511 men there were only 63 
Indians and Burmans in the Indian Civil 
Service, the Indian representation being 
only five per cent “Under the Montagu 
Cherasford Scheme the ratio of Indian 
recruitment was fixed at 33 p c. rising 
by 12 per cent a year to 48 p c ” The 
Lee Comn^ssion has recommended that 
twenty p c. of the superior posts should 
be set apart as ‘ Listed posts * for the 
promoted provincial service men Of the 
remaining 80 p c vacancies 40 p c is 
to go to the whites and 40 pc to the 
Indians directly recruited to the I C S 
This arrangement is to continue uptill 1939 
when the Indians in the L C S plus the 
Indians on the provincial selection grade 
would equal the European members of the 
superior Civil Service As to the recom- 
mendation of setting apart twenty per cent 
of the superior posts as Listed posts no Act 
however has yet been passed by the 
Government nor has any declaration been 
made to that effect 

The Indian Civil Service has not only 
constituted the Executive branch of the Gover- 
nment and controlled the Legislative wing, but 
has also to a considerable extent formed tho 
judiciary in the country lo day excepMng 
some ‘Listed posts” and some High Court 
Judgeship*, all the higher judiciary is 
manned by the Indian Cml Servants In 
England, the judges are appointed by the 
executive from among the lawyers of at least 
five years standing TheI*!ington Commission 
also recommended that in India forty higher 
judicial posts should be filled by direct 
recruitment from the bar But the Govern- 
ment have been slow in giving effect to that 
recommendation In Bengal up till now 
only three posts have been so filled Sir 
Reginald Craddock has put forward some 
arguments m tho T eo Commission Report 
against this principle of direct recruitment 
from the bar This, he says, would prejudi- 
cially affect the prospects of the piovincial 
judicial service which is also recruited wholly 
from the ranks of practising lawyers This 
argument however holds little water Tbat 
only practising lawyers of some years stand- 
ing should be appointed to fill tho judiciary 
l* the one principle to bo adopted \\ hethei 
the district judges and Mu n sifts should form 
tho *amo cadro or they should ho differently 
and sejiaratcly appointed md form separate 
cadres is only a question of detail From 
the bar to tho bench is the natural elevation 
and lawyers in every country look upon tho 
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Judgeship as the trophy of their career It 
is high time that the Indian Civil service 
men should be absolutely debarred from 
intruding ou this received ground 

The introduction of the Reforms has again 
brought into prominence a most important 
constitutional question The Act of 1919 has 
made the popular ministers responsible for 
the administration of certain departments 
in the provinces It also fore shadows com 
plete provincial autonomy in the near futnre 
in which the ministers alono would be res 
ponsible for the total provincial admtnistra 
tion. The ministers are here responsible to 
and removable by the local legislative 

councils The old principle of responsibility 
to the Secretary of State and ultimately to 
the British Parliament is here abandoned and 
the new principle of ultimate responsibility 
tu the electorate is sought to be established 
Ivow to discharge this responsibility, 

tne minister must have a secretory 

and subordinate officials who will give 
him implicit obedience aod unfailing 

lojalty But to ensure this loyalty the 
relations between the minister and his 
assistants should be so adjusted as to male 
these officials ultimately responsible to bun 
alone Their appointment suspension 

dismissal and promotion should be deter 
mined by him But the relation between 

the minister and the Indian Civil Service 
which forms the back bone of the Indian 
administration is the exact negation of this 
salutary principle 

It is the I C S men that act as secre- 
taries to almost all the departments of the 

provincial and central governments As 

subdivisions!, district and divisional officers 
again, they are responsible for admin stering 
not only reserved but also to a great extent, 
transferred subjects but these men are 

appointed by the Secretary of State and 
are ultimately responsible to him for their 
official work Now as secretaries to the 
transferred departments they may disagree 
with the minister and approach the Governor, 
over the head of the minister The mioi'tet 
la thus placed in a most unenviable position 
Ha is responsible for the proper administra 
tion of the department to the legislative 
council Bat his secretary, who is respon- 
sible for his work not to him nor to the 
«Sistlatnre bnt to the Governor and ulti 
lately to the Secretary of State, may obstruct 
bim in his work, far from loyally carrying 
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out his policy The minister cannot enforce 
their obedience to him lie has practically 
no voice in the matter He can only make 
a pathetic appeal to the Governor. But 
beyond it, he cannot do anything The 
Indian civil serrant we thus see 

with his extra provincial and even extra' 
Indian loyalty and responsibility cannot 

make i truly efficient assistant to a popular 
minister Again it might be argued tnat 
for the execution of the 'referred wort 
their service is still called for But it 

must be borne m mind that total provincial 
autonomy will not be long to come But 

the new men in the service are bem°- 

recruited for a period of about 30 years 

If therefore the recruitment is totally stopped 
even now for about 30 years more these 
obstructive officers will be in the field The 
mischief is thus being done every day, and 
sooner the inflow of fresh recruits is stopped 
the better 

Io these days of rapid communication 
the secretariat control over the district 

officials has developed enormously The 
divisional commissioners, aod the district 
officers have no longer the initiative that 
they exercised decades ago Face to face 

with any serious situation they cannot 
proceed to tackle with it without prevfons 
instructions from the secretariat This is 
of coarse quite in the fitness of things 
Officers not the least responsible to any 
local body should Dot be given a free hand 
in tho moffussil at this hour of the twentieth 
century They now practically do only the 
routine work With the growth of public 
opinion their powers would be more circum- 
scribed still And the bit of initiative and 
enterprise they have to show now cau easily 
be expected of the Deputy Magistrates 
In fact, there is no distinction at present 
between the work of the provincial service 
men and that of the Heaven-Born ’ officers 
But there is the world of difftrenco in pay 
and allowances. A first grade European 
ICS District Officer is paid all told over 
2,800 Rupees a month which sounds only 
fabulous in a country with Rs 52 as areraga 
annual income per heaJ The work he does 
however can easily be discharged by n 
first grade Deputy magistrate with a monthly 
salary of bOO rupees As to the Divisional 
Commissioners who under the new scheme 
get at once Rs. 3,JoO per month the Retrench 
meat Committee of Bengal has urged the 
They are now 


abolition 
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simply reduntaut officer , acting as the post run its course It is uow only an anachronism 
office It is high tune that it should go lock stock. 

The work ol the Indian Civil Service has and barrel 



FAILURE OF ANGLO AMFRIC kN-Jl 

Conference (1921 1022) on the question of 
battleships. However Japanese statesmen 
made it clear that thej would not subscribe 
to any agreement which would involve 
largo cons ruction programme This attitude 
of the Tapanese Delegation gave them a 
distinct position of advantage If an 
agreement could have been arrived at it 
woufd have been advantageous for Japan 
because this would have afforded a greater 
security to her then any programme of 
naval competition with the Anglo American 
Powers. The failure of the Conference 
meant a real defeat for Japan 

Many publicists and politicians think 
that, a3 after the failure of Lord Haldane s 
Mission to convince the German Government 
not to bmld a navy which would challenge 
British naval supremacy Anglo German 
rivalry took an acute form similarly the 
failure of British efforts to come to an 
agreement with America would result in 
Anglo American nvalrv with a farreaching 
consequence in World Politics 

In support of the above possibility they 
point out that in Great Britain a section of 
very influential pres3 such as the Morning 
Post, hatiooal Review etc, is advocating the 
need of renewing the Anglo-Japaaese Alliance 
On tho other hand they see that in America 
movements are on foot that larger number 
of cruisers would be built in conformity 
with the American piogiami e of “<i \a»y 
Second To A one 

But it is ray firm conviction that there 
wilt be no serious breach in Anglo-American 
relations because for the best interests of 
the British Empire British statesmen 
will make a compromise with America, if 
necessary on American terms than creating 
any real possibility of Anglo-American hosti 
Iity British statesmen know well that daring 
and after the World War, America could 
have ont built Great Britain if she only kept 
up her construction programme of 1916* 
which was on the way to completion , but 
America 'bowed her good will to Britain by 
advocating a programme of parity while 
Great Britain gave up the Anglo- J*P*nese 
Alliance, hoping to secure American support 
and co-operation in World Politics. In 19 1 
British statesmen fully realized that Ameri- 
can snpport would bo of greater value to 
Greater Britain than anything else and at 
present the situation in World Politics is 
such that Britain cannot follow a policy 
which will alienate America. 
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It is true that after the failure of Lord 
Haldane s Mission to Germany, Batata took 
tho leadership in bringing about isolation of 
Germany She succeeded in her efforts and 
with her victory in the World War, though 
American support destroyed German politi 
cal and commercial ascendency However, if 
British statesmen wish to bring about dostruc 
tion of the United State® they are doomed 
to fail m this effort for the reason of tho 
unassailable position of America as a World 
Power and the unfavorable position of tho 
British in World Politics 

American position in World Politics is 
stronger than the position of Germany before 
the World War m every respect — in 
man power industrial power economic 
efficiency strategic position and potential 
strength Unlike Germany America cannot 
be effectively blockaded or starved. But 
American financial pressure may bring about 
bankruptcy of Great Britain Tbo British 
Empiro single handed cannot fight America 
and there is no prospect of Britain s getting 
support from other Powers against her In 
a combat between Great Britain and America, 
it is safe to say that some of the British 
dominions especially Canada and South Africa 
will refuse to fight against America. If 
Canada, to please Britain pursues a hostile 
policy the United States could without much 
difficulty conquer her 

Today the British position in World 
Politics is far worse than it was at the time 
ot failure of f ard Haldane s Mission The 
existence of the Triple Entente was a great 
security for Bntian but that is a thing of 
the past On the contrary there is a serious 
ADglo-Russian rivalry and breach of diploma 
tic relations. France is friendly to Britain 
and is in accord with her African and 
colonial policy so long as Britain does not 
upset the French position in World Politics 
But France does not fully trust Britain, for 
the reason the British are suspicions towards 
French air-forces and snb-marines and British 
statesmen are seeking Italian co-operation in 
the Medeterranean and tho Near Fast, Italian 
diplomacy is opportunistic and it is certain 
that Italy would not support Britain in an 
Anglo-American conflict Britain is trying 
to win Germany to fight her battle against 
Ras'ia, but c o far she has failed There is 
no reason for Germany aiding with Britain 
against America. Ia fact if ever Germany 
chooses that course it will be dangerous 
for her for the reason that France and her 
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European Allies will certainly side with 
America agaui't Britain la an Anglo- 
American conflict Soviet Russia will attack 
Britain m Asia. 

Today there is no Anglo Japanese Alliance 
in existence On the contrary the Japanese 
do not want to renew any alliance with 
Britain because it would seriously prejudice 
their relations with Russia, China, Turkey, 
the United btates and even France Japanese 
statesmen fell keenly that Butam, to win 


as to the future policy of Great Britain 
towards the United Stites — 

"The conclusion is that naval discussion 
between the two countries will provn neither 
wholesome nor profitable It is impossible 
for any British Government to set its hand 
to an agreement binding us to naval inferi- 
ority ; it is bpcoming difficult for the 
United States Government to bind its people 
to anything that is not naval superiority. 
This was illustrated at Geneva this summer, 


American support voluntarily gave up the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which might have 
led to isolation of Japan Thev resent and 
look upon with «uspici >n the British policy 
of strengthening the Singapore A dial Base 
which might be effectively Used against Japan 
Japane e statesmen will prefer to adopt a 
neutral course in an Anglo American 
conflict 

Position of Great Britain in Asia— in the 
region between Egypt and China— is not 
as secure today as it was in 1911 Bnciuse 
of the existence of tho Anglo Japanese 
Alliance the Anglo French E itente and the 
Anglo Russian Entente, Britain did not have 
to fear any serious situation in Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, India or China But 
today none > f these alliances exists , and on 
the other hand, a new spirit of independence 
in Asia is menacing British supremacy in 
that region In an Anglo American coi diet, 
it is sale t*> a nclude, that all Asian nations, 
especially China IVrsi , Turkey, Afghanistan 
even India will show their active sympathy 
tow aids America against Britain , for the 
reason that Amenta has never directly 
injuied these nations, while every nne < f the 
Asian pw pics has suffered from Briush 
imperialism 

Uid«r these circumstances British attitude 

towaids Aroenrun i aval policy will bo to 
show Iho spirit of utmost coi sideration It 
has been p mud out by no | t s 8 important 
ptHOrna^ than Lord Balfour, Karl Grey, 

u TV 010 and olhers that ,he Rnn-h 

shrubl b Id to the pr« gramme necessary for 
the nerd of Mo bmpue, but shuildwt 
Oip«R*> any \ met lean natal pngramrne. It 
has bteo vaygetUed by Mr Garun, the editor 
of tto Oi server (Lmdoo) that iho only 
s<luti o of tho pre'-c-Dt difficulty is t> 
A u raenc * U,,t Eho *bouId suppr rt 

...... # pr, R ri * n, rae and build in parity 

with that of Great Britain h.rl Gtey m Ins 
lctGr uf August 10, 1027 to the London 
us male* tho most significant suggestion 


where the difficulty was peicepnblv, greater 
than it was a few years ago at Washing- 
ton 

‘Is it not possible to get back to the 
axiom on which the British Givernment 
tacitly acted before the war — that of u it 
taking into account the American N*vy in 
calculating the requirements of the British 
Empire ? In accepting this as an axiom wo 
were moved by two considerations 0 ie was 
the belief that if we acted as if war bet veen 
the United States and Britain was impossible 
it would, u very truth, became unthinkable 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The other 
consideration was of a lower order, but not 
less conclusive. It was that competition 
with the United States in ship building was a 
race in which the other competitors must 
certainly lose If this was true before the 
War, it is just as true, and still more de- 
monstrable, now 

' If in calculating the naval requirements 
of the Bnt sh Enpite we avowedly rule^ out 
all contingency of wur with the United States 
there will be more economy la both the 
British and the American Fleets than will 
ever he obtained by literal binding naval 
agreements I wnul 1 add there would also 
be nn sacrifice of real secunty” 

Tho above p diev ^ati be accepted by the 
BrUi-h Government as the safest 0 'ur»c, if 
they feel that by doing si they would ulti- 
mately aennio Anglo- Am*-! lean cooperation 
in World P >1 tic* and pr m to their common 
interest*, or if they do not find any belter 
alternative In* pita of tho fact that Gnat 
Britain h is lo*t her cimmorcial hmncial aud 
industrial supremacy to tho United blares 
and manv Britishers resent it, yet all far- 
sighted British statesmen will be willing to 
surrender to Iho United States Naval Policy 
with the express obj-ct of ’‘stooping to con- 
quer” m Urn long run They would feel that, 
if by tho so called surrender to tha AmLru.au 
polirj. Britain cau virtually gain full suppnt 
of America that mil ultimately meao British 
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victory ia World Politics, through a virtaal 
Anglo- American co-operation 

At tuops, "a wish is father to the thought” 
Great Britain's enemies feel that trill be 
wonderful opportunity for them if Britain 
aod America become rivals <□ World politics 
and fight for supremacy But British states- 
men are too astute to allow any such fateful 
dev*-], pment which might lead to the dt-drue- 
tioq of toe British Empire In this coanec 
hon, it must not be f irgotten that there is 
not one important and responsible American 
statesman who ever tlm ka that America will 
he benifited by an Anglo American rivalry 
and war 

The immediate consequence of the failure 
of tbe Anglo American Japanese Naval Con- 


ference would result m Americas adopting a 
progressive building programme which w mid 
make American navy Second to none” It 
will strengthen French aud Italian contention 
for stronger navies, suired to meet their 
national needs But there is no substantial 
reason for on immediate Anglo- American 
Natal Rualry Iu 1 931, the question of 
limitation of navies of the signatory powers 
of tbe Washington Conference- America 
Great Britain, Japan FraQce and Italy— will 
be reopened , and then it will be possible to 
deteimme whether tbe failure of tbe Three 
Power Naval Conference in Geneva, resulted 
in Anglo-American rivalry or not 
Munich Aug 22, 1927 
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By NAGKNDRA NATH GDPrA 
The Eighth Indian National Congress 


T HE Fighth Indian National Coogress was 
held at Allahabad toward* tbe end of 
December 1^92, with W C B«oner;ee as 
President Tbis was tbe second time that be 
was called to this distinction since be had 
presided at the first Congress held at Bombay 
in Jfc85 Allahabad ia only a day’s journey 
from Lahore aDd the Punjab w«3 fairly well- 
represented at the Congress. I left Lahore 
somewhat eaily with a margin of a few 
days on ny hands and 1 thought I should 
best utilise this time by having a peep at 
Agra and the Taj Mahal 1 stayed at the Dak 
Buufalow. and alter looking at Ihe Foil, 
>he Pearl Mosque and tbe palace of Jodbabai 
I spent Ihe greater part of the day at tbe 
T»J g*z ng lor Jong boors at that marvellous 
stmcinre from different viewpoints. In the 
evening I saw limadnddonlah. Tbe nest 
rooming I drove to Sitandara where who 
should I meet bnt Dayaram Gidumal and 
Hirauand bboukiram, both of whom I bad 
roet a few days earlier at Lahore. They 
routed ibat I should join them at the bouse 
°f Lala Baij Nolb, then Snbirdinate Judge of 
Agra. Lala Baij Nath wa9 fairly well known 
He w#s a great Intnd of Malaban, a contri- 
butor to the Indian Spectator and a reformer 


For some time he was Chief Justice of 
Indore aDd had written oDe or two books. 
As wo had to leave for Allahabad the same 
mgbt I went over to Baij Nath’s place in 
tbe afternoon Dayaram bad been nominated 
to tbe Statutory Civil Service and was 
also a Judge in tbe Bombay Pesidency We 
were all young men, more or less, Baij Nath 
some years senior to tbe rest of us We were 
naturally bubblmg over with animal spirits 
aud were laughing aDd jesting Baij Nath 
aloDe was grave and held aloof, and I 
remember the ponderous words in which 
he reproved Dayaram when the latter became 
exceedingly hilaiions Your levity,” said 
the judicial minded Baij Nath, “is perilously 
bordeiiog upon uproanousness " Ibis 
polysyallabic admonition threw ns into 
raptures of mirth 'Prodigious ' we shouted 
“here’s the resurrection of tbe Dominie 1 
For hours afterwaids and even in tbe 
railway, tram we plagued Baij Nath till all 
his gravity disappeared and he wished bis 
words had remained unspoken Ihe next 
morning one of us greeted Baij Nath with, 

* We are bordering perilously close to Allaha- 
bad”, and this sent us off into another bt of 
laughter at the expensed the unlucky Jn dee . 
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At Allahabad I went to a hotel where I 
raet Guru Prasad Seu of Patna and Raja 
Ratnpal Singh of Kalakankar, Oudh Raja 
Ram pal Singh was one of tho most original 
characters I havo seen. IIo had spent ten 
years m Fngland had an English wifo and 
bad stood as a candidate for election to the 
House of Commons On his return to India 
ho established an English and an Urdu nows* 
paper, both of which ho was supposed to edit. 
But neither the prolonged stay m England 
nor tho English mode of living had produced 
the slightest effect upon lus appearance and 
speech He was a thickset, burly man 
somewhat above tho average height, with a 
plain large fico strongly pitted with marks 

j ma T pox 1,0 woro bts hair in tho 
limdiHani fashion down to his neck and 
though he usually woro English clothes ho 
sometimes appeared as a Talukdar, resplcnd 
ent in cloth of gold And his accent ' It was 
as outrageous and incorrigible ns hi» Rajput 
courage was undeniable and invinciblo Ho 
2™. not the man to hide his light under a 
ousnel and no audience and no platform 
cow ed him Once on tho Congress 
platform he burst out Gentilmen, membersb 
of Counshil vote from which shido wind 
_. He was himself a member of tho 
united Provinces Legislate Council But 
ne v as open handed and generous, and his 
heart was in the right place, and he was 
hearing e ' Ven a ° lndu,gent and amused 

The pandal of the Congress had been 
erected in the grounds of Lowther Castle 
Port 6 f ? we *° P l j®bed for the delegates, 
oni °/ L ° 4 T lher Cast j e bad been thrown 
ff prp f0r tfae use , of tbe Congress and 
* b ^ re , Wa9 a , arpe drawing room m 
a aaaibqr of delegates speDt some 
the hotifi 5® . 8Vemng I shifted from 
mS-. h0QS0 of Charu Chandra 

Mitra which was occupied by a few 
delegates It was at this Congress Sat 

nrnV T et Go ?u 1 Knshna Cokbale ^and my 
recollection is that it was here that he 
attracted public attention Some months 
“ H er Ilume had addressed a public 

“peech S haamS a ^ ln the COUrso of hjs 
, pe , e £„ had made a very appreciative reference 

'V Gokhale mentioned Urn to 

ToVlhT a * r ffi r et and we to have 

3 * fi V “ ~ ’ 5 So"n to°tae 


only a pittance as salary He was the fore- 
most helper of Ranade in public work, and 
a painstaking aod careful student of public 
affairs Phcrozcahah Mehta had also his 
oyo upon him as a coming man Gokhalo 
mado a most favourable impression by bis 
speeches in the Congress Air Hume praised 
thorn highly and I considered them far 
better than tho flood of rhetoric by which 
wo were usually delugid in tho Congress 
Meeting at Allahabad for the second time 
wo recalled tho stormy session of 18S3 with 
tho strong llavour of the many speeches we 
then heard and tho tenso temper of the 
Congress Tho session of I8J2 was a quiet 
and uneventful one I remember a luminous 
address delivered by Kanado ouo evening 
in one of tho pavilions and I told somo 
friends near mo that compared with so 
brilliant and informing au oration much that 
wo heard m tho Congress was mere twaddle 
Ranade was not an orator but bo spoko with 
perfect ease, and his spceJie 15 were as 
thoughtful as they were repleto with informa- 
tion 

Tho evenings were fairly cold for visitors 
and delegates from tho Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, though for the Punjabis tho 
weather was quite mild Ono day Lala 
Muralidhar of Ambala, who always assumed 
the role of court jostor to the Congress, was 
so much oppressed by tho heat that he 
fainted He had made tbe mistake of con- 
tinuing to wear the thick woollen clothes 
used in tbe severo Punjab winter We had 
taken tho precaution of putting away very 
thick clothes and using light warm suits 
Ananda Charlu of Madras made it a habit of 
gomg on a peripatetic expedition every night 
after dinner He was not very rigorous in 
his orthodoxy, and with a thick overcoat and a 
cigar in his mouth he would stroll about the 
camp chatting pleasantly with everybody 
he met He invited me to breakfast one 
morning in tho Madras camp and he made 
mo sit by his side without any protest from 
any one Nothing of any paiticular note 
occurred m tho Congress itself In cpito of 
the prevailing good humour and the frank 
cordiality of comradeship the shadow of a 
great sorrow rested on this session of the 
Congress This was the sudden death 
of Pandit -Ajudbianatb the fearless and 
stout heai ted leader of Allahabad who 
was called away in the prime of life 
while completing tho arrangements for tbe 
success of this meeting of the Congress Ihe 
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office of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee was filled by the venerable Pandit 
Bishambhaxnath, a man of high character and 
scholarly attainments, but greatly advanced 
m life and without the dynamic energy and 
the galvanic personality of Pandit 
Ajudhianath 


The Ninth National Com klns 

It was decided at Allahabad befote the 
close of the session that the Punjab should 
invite tbe Congress the next year lhe 
Congress had met eight times but tbe 
organisers had not yet thought of the Punjab for 
a change of venae Of coarso the Punjab 
could not be compared with tbe three 
Presidencies in progress and public spirit, 
but it was certainly not much behind the 
United Provmces while it bad shown splendid 
organisation and constructive energy id the 
Arya Samaj raoNement Sardar Dayal Singh 
conld npt attend the Congress of lh92, though 
he was pre'ent at the Allahabad Congress 
of 1S83, but it was well-known that he would 
loj ally support any decision arrived at by 
tbe Punjab delegates After some consulta 
tion among tbe Punjab delegates tbe Congress 
was formally invited to Lahore for the ninth 
ses«ion Raja Rampal Singh gallantly and 
patriotically volunteered to tour in the 
PnDjab to rouse enthusiasm in tbe cause of 
the Congress Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
a popular orator of the Congress uudertook 
to accompany him 

For political purposes tbe situation at 
that time in the Punjab was like this the 
only political organisation was the Indian 
Association, called after the body of that 
name established by Surendranath Banerjea 
in Calcutta Tbe membership of tbo Lahore 
Indian Association was fairly representative 
but not considerable It filled tbe usual part 
then undeitaken by public bodies of making 
representations mildly criticising official 
measures organising occasional meetings 
and so on The largest and strongest organ 
■ration in tbe Punjab was the Aija Samaj 
movement but its activities were mainly 
confined to educational and social matters. 
Tbe Mabemedans left the Congress either 
severely alone or condemned it as a move- 
ment hostile to Goveiment To belittle the 
Ccngre's the Anglo Indian Prc«s dobbed it 
tbe Hindu Ctrgres® It was obvious that 
the attitude of the Aiya Samaj nould deter- 
mine tbo success or failure of the Congress 
in the Punjab 


The uucertainty on this point was very 
soon dissipated The leaders and members 
of tbe Aiya Samaj readily joined the 
Reception Committee and the replies received 
from the various parts of tbe Province were 
most encouragmg Sardar Dyal Smgh was 
unanimously elected Chairman of tbo Recep- 
tion Committee There were several Vice- 
Presidents and Bakshi Jaishi Ram pleader, 
Chief Court was appointed Honorary 

Secretary Work began early and subscrip- 
tions were promptly promised and paid I 
was id constant correspondence with Mr 
Hume who was then iu England, and many lead- 
ing Congressmen all over India. Public lectures 
were organised and delivered in different 
parts of the Province I delivered a lecture 
on the Congress and also addressed the volun- 
teer* Both these were printed and circu- 
lated In fulfilment of their promise Raja 
Rampal Singh and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya visited several places in the Punjab 
and addressed poblic meetings At Lahore 
I met Raja Rampal Singh at dinner and social 
gatherings Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
stayed id a house close to mine and spent 
roach of his time with me The response 
throughout the Punjab left no donbt as re- 
gards tbe success of the approaching Congress 
The choice of the President of the Con- 
gress rested with the Reception Committee 
We pat onr heads together and it was de- 
cided to invite Dadabbai Naoroji to preside 
He bad been tbe President in 1886 when the 
Congress was held in Calcutta. He was now 
a member of Parliament and had achieved 
considerable distinction by carrying in the 
House of Commons a resolution affirming the 
desirability of holding simultaneous examina- * 
tions in India and England for the Indian 
Civil Service Nothing came out of the resolu- 
tion at the time It was ridiculed as a 
motion earned at a snatch division, it was 
contended that tho resolution did not carry 
with it any mandatorv obligation, and the 
Government of India is«ned some ponderous 
tomes of official and unofficial opinion to 
prove that the introduction of such an inno- 
vation would be in tbo highest degree impoli- 
tic If tbo recommendation had been earned 
out at the time the action of the Government 
would have been widely appreciated, whereas 
tbe belated introduction of simultaneous 
examinations, when they were given effect to 
a few years ago passed utterly unnoticed, the 
country having taken long studes since 1893 
This has ever been the wisdom of tbe 
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Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment in respect of India Every half- 
hearted measure of refoun has borne the 
fatal label, “Ton late *” The Government has 
not even learned to copy from the copy books 
the nmim, Bis dat qut cifodat Dadabhai 
Nwoji agreed to come out to India for the 
Congress and wrote that he would arrange to 
pair with a member on the other side of the 
Hou«e It wis the Irish Home Rule Ministry 
of Mr Gladstone with barely a woiking 
majority in the House of Commons and not 
a ungle vote on the Government side could 
be easily spared Dadabliai had to satisfy his 
party that a Unionist member would stay 
away from the Hi use as long as himself so 
that the voting balance of both parties would 
remain unaffected A plot of land was secured 
near the Lahore railway station for the pandal 
and 311st behind it there was a small hotel 
which was leased for the President, Mr Hume 
the General secretary, and a few others who 
might choose to stay there Ihe Reception 
C< mmittee met constantly and all details 
■were carefully carried out so that there was 
no need to rush things The ides of putting the 
delegates under canvas as bad been done at 
Allahabad and elsewhere was not to be 
thought of not only on account of the 
seventy of the Punjab wmter, but the 
winter Tains known as the Christmas rams 
and essential for wheat, the staple of the 
Province The rain actually came down on 
tl e day following the Congress when the 
Social Conference was held in the pandal 
Saidar Dyal Singh had bnilt a number of 
honspa in Lahore, and all those that were 
unoccupied were placed at the disposal of 
the Reception Committee. Other houses were 
lent by other citizens so lhat the bouse 
■pTrblt-m iOT the delegates was easily solved 
V mtots of course stayed either at hotels or 
with fneuds We had a laTge number of 
tickets punted for visitors and all these were 
sold out Knowing of the carelessness of 
our countrymen 1 wrote a number of letters 
as the time grew near, particularly to people 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies to 
have heavy warm clothing made for the 
journey and the stay in Lahore I also went 
rourd S l me if the large ‘hops in AnaikaU 
B(-z>*r advising the shopkeepers to beep in 
stoik thick ulster?, overcoats and woollen 
underwear as there would very likely be a 
brisk demand for them As things turned 
out this proved to be a wise provision for 
ia s P lte of all warnings conveyed by letters. 


circular®, and nowspaper paragraphs delegates 
from outlying district-* of tho Madras Presi- 
dency arrived with insufficient and thm 
clothing, and the read* -made clothes in too 
shops in Lahore were snapped up in no tune 
There wero two casts of pneumonia, the 
delegates were removed to tho Lah >ro 
Mpdicu! Collego Ho'-pit'il and were saved 
only by the unremitting care and devotion 
of the students and the constant attention of 
the physicians G bubramania Iyer of tho 
Hindu compl lined bitterly of the old, but 
Tihk and Ookhalo stood the cold very well 
and olten came to the Tribune othco to loos 
up newspaper files for the preparation of 
their speeches. Ranade, who had succeeded 
Telang as n Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, was peylectly unconcerned and 
occupied a small, buro room on tho first 
floor of a house at the northern end ,of 
Anarkali R«z»r Tilak, Gokhalo and others 
from the Deccan were in the 6araei house 
When, on my round of the delegates’ 
quarters I mado enquiries Kanade ►aid he 
was quite comfortable and did nut nuud tho 
cold 

Mr Hume came out from England a few 
days before the Congress and was given a 
great reception He was taken 10 procession 
through a part of ihe town and Anarkali, the 
horses were unyoked and the carnage was 
drawn by enthusiastic volunteers Mr. Hume 
protested but bad to give way to the entreat- 
ies of tho young men The pandal was ap- 
proaching completion and as Mr Hume was 
living quite close he spent a great deal of 
time la supervising the arrangements. One 
day some carpets, which lay folded m one 
corner, had to be spread out on the dais 
There were no voluuteers present just at 
that time and the coolies weie billing tune 
somewhere The only men present were 
some 11 fluential members of the Reception 
Committee borne one offered to go out and 
look for the coolies In tbdt impulsive way 
of his Mr Hume cried out I don’t mind 
working as a cooly for the Congress and the 
nation ” And he at once went and ldid fold 
of a caTpct The restraint and dignity of 
respectability vanished like magic, and the 
lawyers, wealthy raises and others eagerly 
and almost shamefacedly set about helping 
Mr Hume It was good to see them dotog 
an hour’s honest manual work and the words 
of Mr Hume sank deep into my mind 

Dadahhai Naoroji was accompanied by 
Dmsha Edulji Wacha from Bombay, and was 
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enthusiastic illy a'"lsimsJ all along the route 
\Ve tried to bring him iu a special train 
from Amritsar and had telegraphs! to him to 
halt there f>r that purple. We had not 
however, counted" with the rmlwiv authorities. 
The old bind, Punjab and Delhi Railway and 
the Indus Valley S'ate Railway had 
been amaigaraa'ed info the North Western 
Railway, the old courteous and accom no- 
dating official* of th» C -mpinv had heen 
replaced by pigheaded and snobbish Koval 
Fngioeers, whoso only conception of dnty 
and their own impwtanco was to make 
themselves as disagreeable as possible They 
made petty difficulties about the timing of 
the special tram and said that only a Mnsll 
number of ticket holders w nt<1 be ill wed 
on the railway platf irm when the President 
fleet arrived This was a deliberate inntva- 
tiun since there were no platform ticket* in 
those d*Ts We bnke rff rez tutwn* with 
the railway bosses, sent some ppmlednvn 
fo Amritsar to convey Didabhsi \a>rnj to 
Lahore by an ordinary lical train and 
refused to apply for any permits or passes 
for the railway station plmfirm The 
Consequence was that when the tram con- 
reying Dsdabhal steamed in there was a 
Surging mass of humanity on the station 
platf, rra. and the sta'iin staff and the railway 
police wisely declined to interfere D*dahhai 
Na<roji received an unforgettable welcom" in 
Ldiore There was a dense cheering crowd 


would not stay away /rom tha Cougre 3 ho 
could not read ’ his speech or call on 
the President Didabhsi tCaoriji asked rae to 
take him to the house of the Sardar and we 
drove tnere together Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick 
wa3 Lieutenant-0 irernor of the Punjab at 
the time and he wasonooftuo best On emirs 
the Punjab ever had Hume suggested that 
Didahbai Vaoroji should cilt up in the 
L’eutenant Governor and a letter was sent 
off t> the Private Secretary fn reply, 
Dadabhai Naornjr was innted to dinner at 
Government Hm«e and tnere was no conver- 
sation on political subject*. There was some 
stir on the Cingress platform when tho 
Maharaja of Kapurthala appeared as a visitor 
and sat by the President Suioidrauath 
Banerj-t who was addressing th > Congress 
pained for a moment to call for three cheers 
for the Maharaja The story got abroid that 
the Maharaja who was then a young man, 
bad called on tne Chief Secretary to the 
Punjib G ivernmcnt for permission to attend 
as a visit >r He was tild that there was no 
objection but the Congress was scarcely a 
gathering fit for Princes. Financially, this 
C ingress was pr .bably the most successful 
of all sessions After meeting all expenses 
on a libera! scale paying the passage out and 
back of the President there was a balance 
left of over R*. 10000 and this formed the 
nucleus of the fund out of which the 
Bradlaugh Hall was built. 


all al ng the route It became dark hv (he 
tune the si >w m»vmg I mg cr>wd deb uched 
into AnaiUh Bazar and it *a* a torchlight 
pr cessn n that passed through it AH tho 
open windows if the h o«es near Lohari 
Gate were occupied by Parsi and other 
Indian ladies waving hand ken.h refs and 
throwing fl .wpis aid biuquets into the 
carnage of Dafahhai, who stood up and 
bowed and Faluted with both hand* The 


Gist word* that he sp ke to ra« when we 
Shvok hands on arrival at the house where 
he was t) stay were, “This crowns all ! 

The ses ion itself was an unparalleled 
success There was a threatened rupture 
when a Mahnmedan delegate persuaded 
Dadabhai jVanji and Hume, without the 
knowledge of tne subjects Committee to 
accept some resolutions graotu g special 
cmces»ions to Muhoroedans, but peace was 
restored by the withdrawal of the resolutions 
Sir Hume famed and fretted lo>t his 
temper aud became ill Ssrd«r Dyal Singh 
bad ao attack of gout and though ho 


Lord Elsin s Dckbab 

Official Dnrbais are held alt over the 
country 8nd I have been pre cut at sereral 
of them It i* not mv intention to write much 
ab ut these functnns but I should like to 
record my impie-«inns of the Durbar hold 
by Lord Hgm at Ldnre in 1S94 becauso of 
an almost tr-#gio incident which creiiel »omo 
sensation The Durhar was held in 2 J ivember 
iu a Urge tent cl >se ti the Chwl a College 
to the east of Lahore L rd Mgin 
made a public entry into the city of Lshtro 
with all the pimp and parapl eiualia of a 
victori us commander entering a vmiqui-lud 
city The road* were guarded by sivaggenng 
Gurkha and other troops lathe nc*njp>l 
procession, besides the Vireny's B dyguard 
in its imposing scailet uuif rra and ra ui ted 
troops there were some pieces of artillery 
and several Indian Princes brought up the 
rear At tho Durbir there were pnseot the 
Lieutenant Governors of the I’uijab, Lord 
Harris, the well known cricketer Governor of 
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Bombay, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces and the 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
prominent among whom wore Sir James 
Wcolland, with Ins big head and Sir Anthony 
Macdonnell who afterwards became Lord 
Macdonneli Lord Elgin with his short, stout 
figure and homely features did not look 
liko a very august personage at all The 
Princc3 were headed by Maharaja Pratap 
Singh of Kashmir, who looked very un 
comfortable and scarcely martial in a 
Colonels uniform with his five feet and very 
few odd inches of height and the familiar 
huge white turban on his head There were 
tho Maharaja of Patiala (tho father of the 
present Prince) the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
the Raja of Jhmd, Raja H ( ra Singh of Nabha 
(the father of the deposed Maharaja) the 
Raja of lupurthala (these thero wore made 
Maharajas later on) and several others The 
incident I havo mentioned took place while 


the Raja of Findkot was returning to Ins 
seat after presenting the customary naxar 
to the Viceroy, The Raja was a feeble, 
decrepit old mm almost bent double by age 
and illness To reach the viceregal dais there 
was a “loping plank covered with red cloth 
After the presentation of naza) every one had 
to back three steps with his face to the Viceroy 
then walk back to his seat As the Raja 
of Fandkot was backing from the presence he 
stumbled and would havo fallen heavily bnt 
for the presence of mind of one of tho 
secretaries who was standing below the 
platform and who caught the Raja before ho 
fell and conducted him to his seat It was 
cruel and ^andalous to have compelled this 
mar j to attend the Dnrbar His jjresenco 
ii ” ave ^ eeo easiI y excused on the ground 
of ill health and physical unfitness without 
auy loss of prestige to the Government and 
certainly without any suspicion of disrespect 
to the Viceroy 


EDUOATION IN JAPAN 

Hr D C GUPTA 


l T sisssr,. a jss 

.r ,d Tt t0re 2 « » £ 

both m spirit and from the educat on 

BffiruSS 1 * ' v '’' ch oumber 

mm3 

!"“ ra «'» education o[ the 

l-utow ami Vm 1 ^ 6 eJ A°, n tho Vacation of 

of Iraiice, kmtnca, KogUml and Germany. 


And from all tliese Western systems good 
points havo been adopted Even at present 
researches and studies are being constantly and 
zealously made into the educational systems 
and teaching methods of Western countries and 
it anything that may benefit our schools is 
lound educational authorities hasten to 
*bts way within half a century 
education in Japan has made great progres 
In tho various branches of sciooco, 
.,' as , nn ^° l ho greatest progress, 
SS™!* , l !° tact >» not much noticed nn 
Seta of 1033 S "°” 7 ,h ‘ a olhir 

Mosdufxl Piogrlns 

What is the reason that education in 

SV*; ?« s '«ted only luifTcoolniy 
lh» , 2 J ; suc ; 1 ’ 'ronderfn! process* 
tho fact C ‘i“ p, ' r 1 ll:1 ' 0 mentioned 
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Art In Japan 


Tl e appearance of the prefe taral Gallerv of 
T hvo near the Imper al Muse in Oyeno Park 
opened on May 1 t hj way of commemorating 
he He of Shototu Taishi (6 > l 669 AD) one of 
ear fo mders of Tapanese fine aits is one of the 



<?e * 1 Doji 1 j Kikuchi Ke i,et&u 
membra do 1 Academic dcs Beaux arts 



greatest events to be recorded m the sixty yeara 
anD r5 ls °‘ modern Japanese fine arts. 

lwo exhibitions were simnltaneo islj held re a 
pcctivdy bj the Japan \rt Society and the Society 
world® Setontl Sect,on toth leaders in tho art 

Scjh° Takeuohi is an unrivalled master of 
the Kioto school and one of the veteran members 
of the Imperial Icademy of Art uemuers 

In recent jean however he has boon vr-rr 
active in the cnnLnce of younger painters The 
landscape of Southern Cl ma at the ImrS An 
of Art annual exhibition 11, ratE beA 

S°a r n ? 11113 aked *b° iKferSSi. 
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interesting things — for instance, daily changes in 
the tree’s diameter. In fact with most trees, 
there occurs every day, independently of their 
growth, a 6weliiDg and shrinking. The ascent of 
the 6ap in the vessels of the wood, produced by 
the transpiration of the leaves is so powerful that 
the trunks of most trees contract between morning 
and evening and then begin to swell again until 
* ady morning when they regain their normal size 







old clothes internally as well as externally. Just 
look at the young women in the street ; most of 
them are accompanied bv "boys,” a thing rarely 
seen a decade ago. The only pairs seen in the 
street then were old couples, who wanted each 
other’s assistance in venturing in the busy traffic 
or brothers and sisters who were accompanied by 
their parents. At that time the Japanese boys and 
girls ielt a Lind of envy and even jealousy at the 
sight oi Western couple3 who were seen walking 
in the streets. 

Looking at the attire of the women of the new 
age one cannot fail to perceive something "saucy” 
about it. Their gait sets them off distinctly from 
the softer sex of old Japan. Their feet with felt 
a ori on gently touch the ground from the tiptoe. 
Their short legs, which are counted among their 
drawbacks are skilfully camouflaged by Japanese 
clothes, or they arc attired in smart western 
garments, with opera bags in hand, and their 
high-heeled shoes click on the hard pavement with 
a sound quite different from that of geta. 




A STORY NINE YEARS LONG 
This pine has been writing its record, as 
seen here, since 1918. 

i io^A e , dai l y of?l tcr ? ti 2 n3 , in she mas vary from 
1-lfcoO to l-_00 of the tree s diameter ; they are 
inverse to the changes due to temperature, for the 
tree contracts when it is warm, by losing its 
nioisturj\ and dilates when it is cold and wet, 
-Mr. 1I< Dougal has studied especially the California 
red p>no , anil the Montcrcv pine. A dendrosraph 
lias been in place since 191S on one of these latter 
and inscribes regularly its curve of growth.” 

—La Xalure (Paris) 



. It was about 1910 that the new women’s eman- 
cipation movement began. It was at that rime 
that business girls began to appear, but their 
number was quite insignificant. In 1 9 >3 the gr^at 
earthquake wrought disastrous havoc in and noir 
the city of Tokyo. The women, ha^cg sSrvS 
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economic conditions and to collaborate with 
the consular service m every trade centre of 
the world 

There ate forty two foreign offices distn 
buted all over tbo world and this foreign 
field force is in the closest touch with the 
Washington Bureau by letter cable and 
radio 

Dr Klein s position is that inspite of the 
War there has been a growth of world 
mwl W Kc sags — 

On the average in 19°1 00 enaninea cama to 
Bureau da ly how the daily average is 0000 
' T1 uov are ostlv from small manufacturers Farm 
-u-operahves *» well as manufacturers are show 
ic ff increased interest in foregn trade We have 
n ..ct in') lines about everything from prunes 
tc ras« tacvs and from pencils to automobiles 
Dr Rle d states Oat of the confl cts and un 
certa nties doe to the war lias come a great world 
eramble or business In the situation that obtains 
todav nations seeking trade cannot go along 


accordmg to old precedents Since 1914 there 
has been a revolution m trade methods lo be 
of service our representatives must understand 
the new conditions that have grown up since 
the war must know the changes m buying power 
must be familiar with new currencies 'with new 
regulations affecting commerce with new Gantts 
and the like The number of bankruptcies that 
followed in the wake of the uar was appalling 
Tbe effect of these must be borne in nund m their 
relations to credit. 

Do we realise all this in India? One I s 
ah»A thA Out cwrmneicwd rocsrauu&g \s 
still wedded to old world methods our 
Government is supine probably deliberately 
mdifierent 

We may not blame the Government, but 
will onr commercial community realise that 
if we wait and sleep till Swaraj coraes — when 
it comes we shall find onrselves displaced 
from everywhere 


POPULAR PEACE' MOVEMENTS OF THE WORLD 
A BRIEF SURVEY 

Br SATIS A C GDHA 
Secretary Santi Saugha Dari! anga 


M EN are sick of war and strife. Although 
there are Governments still that wage 
war on a slight pretest the people in 
general in almost all countries desire to avoid 
all sorts of war for they know that war 
does them harm in any case either m victory 
or in defeat And even tbo Governments of 
most countries seem to have seriously taken 
in hand the question of how to amicably 
settle international disputes at tho least 
possible cost, i e without loss of men and 
materials to any large extent And hence 
tho attempt at an establishment in Europe of 
a body of international representative® known 
as tbo League of Nations with its beadquar 
ters at Geneva. It has its defects, no doubt 
but it is a new move or method with pros 
pects of improvement 

It is a good sign of tho times that we hear 
©[ some sort of peace societies being formed 
m almost every country nowadays. They are 
peoples societies, not government. The Non 


co operators in our country as inspired by 
Mahatma Gandhi are one such popular body 
formed on a huge scale And although they 
have political aim» too their politics so far 
as orthodox non co operators acknowledging 
the sattiiha (popularly known today as 
Gandhian) principles and acting upon them — 
are concerned is not restricted to any form 
of narrow nationalism Besides thishuge body 
of non co operators t* ere are also smaller 
peace groups and religious bodies m the 
conntry that seek to promote human fellow 
feeling by their endeavours in the field of 
thought m the main and that of action 
as well, where possible But no definite 
statistic® are as yet available 

There is not a single country in tho 
world today that has not within its boundary 
at least one group of persons striving for 
universal peace If wo go a little back to 
find how tho desire for human fellow feeling 
and consequent universal peace and brother 
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sympathy -with other countries in place ot 
tho narrow patriotism which too often 
prevails When occasion arises one or another 
organisation aKo approaches the Government 
as for eaampte just now a petition is being 
pi esc* n ted to the British Government by 
the British Section of the War Resistance 
I t motional m favonr of disarmament, 
sug»p ted by the efforts being made by 
clip League of Nations in that direction 

1 p League of Nations Unions in vinous 
cui trie are another organisation that calls 
f r n tice They are quite independent of 
t| League and m that sense may be called 
o pular organisations These Unions have 
boon formed within tho last five or six years 
The membersl ip of the British League of 
Nations Union on May 22 1925 is at a figure 
as big as 16< 272 while in the first year 
(1019 it was only 3S41 This is taken 
from that Unions monthly journal called 
“Headwiv (Tune 192o) The purpo e of 
these Unions is to spread as widely as 
possiMo tho knowledge of what the League 
of Nations is doing which of coarse 
presupposes the study by the members of 
tho Unions of the aims and work of the 
I>a~ue There is a considerable amount 
of literature already issued by the British 
League of Nations Union, besides its monthly 
organ 

In concluding this brief survey of the 
Peace Movements of the present day world 
it will not be out of place to record in short 
the general aim of Pacifism Generally 
speaking there nio two objects that are kept 
in view by all pacifists One is remote and 
the other is comparatively immediate The 
remote object is to remove the ultimate causes 
of war which is tho sarno as removing 
the causes of discard and strife. This they 
know full well cannot bo done quickly, for 
it depends on the growth and evolution of 
humanity and a change of heart from self 
seeking and self centredness to love and 
altruism to tho recognition of the importance 
of tho whole as abovo tho individual and 
t f the brotherhood and solidarity of humanity 


For the bringing about of this result, thought 
is the strongest force combined with the 
effort to purify our own hearts and lives 
from seMshaeaS Every imimefaaf who 
tries his best to think love and live love ts- 
belping to bring nearer the day when love- 
will rule the world and war will become 
impossible, nay unthinkable. This is tho- 
true inner way of working for peace, and ot 
course with this must be combined individual 
self purification the effort to inspire others 
with the same ideal and especially to 
impiess it on the minds of tho young 

But the establishment of this perfect 
peace is not the same thing as the mere 
ending of war, though this latter is of course 
included in it This lesser ead can be 
achieved even while the causes of strife- 
and discord still persist Individuals used to 
try to settle their quarrels by fighting them 
out, but they found by experience that it 
was a ruinous method, and did not really 
settle them so nowadays though they stilL 
quarrel they resort to the courts and 
arbitration and more often than not disputes- 
are really settled Nations are beginning 
to do the same and it vtll become a universal 
custom when a sufficient number of people 
in all countries of the world arc convinced 
of the futility of war, oven apart from tho 
question of its rightness or wrongness The 
effort to bnng this about is perhaps the most 
important sido of the woik of the Pacifists, 
just because success will be attained more 
quickly 

There aro thr o pnucipal ways iu which 
this work cau be done — (1) the education 
of public opiniou by means of various 
kinds of propaganda (2) tho attempt at 
various kinds of social reforms to remove 
the cconomio disabilities which are at the 
back of most modern warfare and (3) thu 
effort, by whitevor means may present 
themselves to lead the governments and 
peoples of the world to recognise the advan- 
tages of arbitration over warfare, and 
also tho aided security that should result, 
from dj^nmnmexit. 
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ourselves having by our educational policy 
called into existence a cla'S of Indian intel- 
lectuals cannot complain if we find that the 
intelligentsia thus created are dissatisfied 
with Bnti<h control and anxious to do the 
governing themselves This is interesting ^ 
we now learn that the ‘ impatient politicians” 
uo the intelligentsia ' He admits that this 
j spirit! on is natnral but he goes on to add 
tb t that does not make it practicable now, 
m>’ indeed in any near future” But why 
not 1 He seems to imply that the mtelligent- 
s a are a mushroom growth, a handful of 
agitators misled by western theories of 
freedom Indeed, one would imagine from 
Sir Reginald s articles that there was no 
education m India before the British Ra; 
T wonder if Sir Reginald Craddock has ever 
read the evidence of Sir Thomas llunro 
given before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in the year 1813 (114 years ago), 
m wh,<.h he said, from his experience m 
India 


If a good system of agriculture un rivalled 
manufacturing skill capacity to produce whatever 
can eontntute to either convenience or luxury, 
* hook established m every ullage for teaching, 
a Ung unting and arithmetic the general practice 
of hospitality and chanty amongst each other and 
atove all a treatment of the female sex full of 
confidence respect and delicacy, are amoDg the 
*u.os which denote a civilised people then the 
Hindus are not inferior to the natiaos of Europe” 
And he added that 

“If 'civilisation is to become an article of trade 
between the two countries I am con\inced that 
tliia country (England) will gam by the import 


Sir Reginald tells us that, above all the 
warnug races and ]arriDg creeds uf India, 
the consolidating intluence of the Pax 
Britannica and the English language were 
superimposed These English speakrog Indians, 
bo goes on to point out, number leS3 than 
one per cent of the population He adds 
further that, out of these, the fraction that 
has any grasp of or sympathy with the 
principles of democracy is infinitesimal (One 
has not noticed specially in tho past, that the 
Craddocks, 0 Dwyers and Eydenhams are 
outstanding examples as apostles of demo- 
cracy ! And then he points out that few 
people jo England realise that tho section to 
wnom tho British Government has been 
omnmting part of its authority is not one 
len would command tho obedieuco of this 
nngo population of India, were British 
control t« ba withdrawn British control. 


in his view, has decreed that the Indian 
pea shall start governing the ladiao 
sword, and he gives it as his opinion 
that if we depait, that sword will reassert 
itself and the pen will revert to its own 
groove He warns the British electors that 
the more ve surrender, the more intense will 
be the quarrels amongst Indians over the 
spoils 

It is rather interesting to find that Sir 
Reginald Craddock agrees with so many 
other die-hards in describing Dyarchy as a 
‘hybrid system” that cannot continua HiS 
Temedy would be a single Cabinet presided 
over by a Governor with its personnel half 
British and half Iudiau The object to be 
aimed at, he thinks, is not responsible 
Government but a representative form of 
Government in which, as under the Morley- 
Hinto Reform®, the members represent “not 
numbers but classes of interests” In other 
words, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru points out, 
what Sir Reginald Craddock advi«es is an 
irresponsible Executive, partly British and 
partly Indian, and a powerless Legislature no 
better than a debating society Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru goes on (o point out that Sir 
Reginald’s views and sentiments, as expressed 
in his articles, are ^entirely contrary to his 
admission that the "goal before India of be- 
coming a self governing dominion of the 
Empire cannot be abandoned ” 

It is not surprising that, to counterbalance 
tho views of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the 
Rothermere Press broadcasts at the same 
time tne views of such friends of India as 
Lord Sydendam, Sir Michael 0 Dwyer and 
Sir Frank Pophim Young, formerly Commis- 
sioner of the Rawal-Pindi Division 

Sir Frank Young endorses Sir Reginald 
Craddock s opinion that the endurance of 
the British cement” will be welcome to the 
vast majority of the Indian people Lord 
Sydenham “agrees absolutely” with the views 
of Sir Reginald Cruddock, but dissents from 
the view that the Indian Legislative Assembly 
can be described as a ‘ dignified” body, IIo 
also is a strong believer in tho ‘British 
cement” idea and its endurance, ho think®, 
is not only welcome to the vast majority of 
Indians in British India but also to the 
Princes and Chiefs whose rights and powers 
enjoyed under the British Crown are now 
menaced by partly denationalised Indian 
politicians” ’ 

Sir Mich.el O’Dwyer expresses his view 
that it was quite quixotic to expect that 
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of the we tern world lay far less in the fact 
t K at a m w fa th Eiad become prevalent, than 
!D the fact that a uew fundamental p ycho 
logical attitude replaced th it of the ancients 
Whereas the ancients* were self contained 
the Christians felt themselves rationally 
sat tied only when devoted to a higher being 
vhich existid cat ide themselves Whereas 
he ancients ipi ear before all things to be 
d tenured by the intellect with the Chris 
t ai s the eropha is was placed upon the 
sou Conformably herewith a new hier 
arch of values a sumed control 

1 1 the Renats ance and Reformation 
{pit d my at bottom even among the great 
th nkers of tl c late Qothic age a new 
metamorphosis began in the psychical 
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organis » of the w st«rn world lhe accent ol 
siMiihcmc" gravitated from the sonl baci 
/* . ^ >0 1 tellect a new masculine phase o! 
nisinry da vued in L irope But as tb< 
on " as a gradual one only few teoph 
o a rare of the i leaning of the change 
® occurrt 1 at the turn of this century 
something similar it was as though slowl; 


heating water had reached the last degree 
before boiling point a id was ab >ut to change 
lU f )mi and bee uue steam All at once the 
previous condition appoared out of date 
He ice the de*tructive forces of the sml 
became dominant The results visible far 
and vide were the Great War and the world 
rev lutiou— not coijured up by maladroit 
statesmen and not in the n*elves unaverted 
eveuts but happenings of cosmic, fatal 
significance 

Since those events people have been 
trying o get the world into order again by 
approaching the ta k. fnm outside This 
cannot be done because the outward chaos 
is merely a phenomenon pr duced by a 
crisis in the mind of hunn uty As I have shown 
in my works buhopferische Erkeaatms ’ and 
Die neuentstehende Welt the crus of the 
problen lies in the fact that the accent of 
significance has passed from the untransfer 
able to the transferable m the soul of man 
so tl at all solutions hitherto valid have 
physiol gic lly lo t the r validity Hence 
a readjustment of all guestioDS all problems 
and all solutions has become requisite If 
the present chaos is to blossom mto a now 
civilization this readjustment must be 
principally just as radical as that which took 
place when the Christian era super eded the 
antique Nothing but such a leadjubtment 
can save humanity from continually lacerating 
itself 

We now come to a definition of the 
purp se of the •'cbool of Wisdom Here 
we are concerned only in the very last 
place with the tmj actually existiug 
intellectual centre at Darmstadt. It is in tho 
first dpgiee a question of the symbol and the 
radiator of jist this new ad{i traent of an ad 
jnstment vhich evpre sed in tho terminology of 
the Chrstnn myth is adapted to the ago of 
the II ly Ghost in coutradishr etion to the 
Son The Scl el of Wj dura d os not teach 
or din at teacl ing anytl mg nev jq content 
sc enhfically uuderst ood it does something 
lucoinpaidtively more important inasmuch as 
it give3 to the problems of life a new form 
a lapted to the pre eut age As regards the 
fundamental problems it do°s so by meins 
of tl e great congre ses at Darmstadt It 
(bis io on a small cale in every pubheat on 
in every lecture nay in every studental 
conversation And that it really does thereby 
I rovide something of which humanity is in 
need seems to me to be proved by tho fact 
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that it imparts its impol c 0 everywhere in 
equal measure and with equal force 

la Spain, in France, and Italy, and more 
recently, in Hungary, Romania and Turkey, 
its doctrine found qaite as fall recognition as 
«« ha's dene \n Germany And so l 
hope, it will be in the United States, where 
I expect to stay from January to May in 


1928. A readjustment of life is, in critical 
times the one thing needful everywhere , 
for readjustment means rejuvenation and, 
hence, new possibilities of life. Consequently, 
I have entitled ray recently published third 
mam work “Wiedergebart” (Rebirth) From 
brae to time, humanity mast be rebora of 
the spirit, that it may continue to live 


PROF. HEINRICH LUDERS OF THE BERLIN UNIVERSITY 


Bt durgaprasanna raychaudhuri 


P ROF Dr Hemnch Laden has been 
appointed a Reader bv the University 
o! Calcutta and invited to deliver a 
course of lectures on ancient Indian bistory 
md culture He is expected here by the 
end of November and will stay in Calcutta 
for about six weeks. It may therefore in 
fer^t some of the readere of the Modern 
Reueto to know just a little about this great 
scholar who will soon be with us 

Prof Luders probably the most distin 
gmshed German Sanskrit^ of our day, was 
born in the Ger naj town of Lubeck on the 
Bailie Sea on the 25th of June, 1869 He 
went to the Grammar School of his native 
town and afterwards studied at the Omversi 
hes of Goettingen and Munich. At Goettingen 
he — ■ - - ■■ - •• 


was a pupil of Keilhorn In the year 


1S94, he took the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
soohy and from 189o to 1898 he was the 
Keeper and Librarian of the Indian Insti- 
tute at Oxford. In IS98 he became a 
fnvtti-dozent at Goettingen, that is to say, 
*cqmred the right of giving academic lectures 
*3 an unsalaried professor la '903 he w&3 
appointed Professor adjunt of Sanskrit and 
^arparartre philology of fodo-Germanic 
langoages to the University of Rostock, where 
(in* , ame Professor two years later 
rr" Ip \903 he was transferred to the 
university of Kiel and the very next year 
e was called to Berlin »s the successor of 
i chard Piscbel, who had died in Madras in 
v-hn tmas week 1903 during fa s Indian tour 
rrof Luders is a Member and the 
permanent Secretary of the Prussian Aca- 
Sciences in Berlin (Preussische 
Academic der Wissenscbaftea), and Corres- 
72—9 


ponding Member of the Royal Society of 
of Sciences at Goettingen His first important 
research work was the prize e»say, entitled 
the Vyasa Siks3, specially with reference to 
its beating apoa T&ittmya Pratt akhva, which 
was accepted by the Philosophical Faculty of 
the University of Goettingen id 189o Then 
appeared in 1901 Ueber die Grantbarezensioa 
des Mahabharata, Iy07 das Wuerfelspiel im 
alien Indien (l e, the game at dice in ancient 
India), in 1911 Fragments of Buddhist 
Dramas (Turfan finds) and in 1926 Fragments 
of the Kilpanamanditika of Kumaralala 
(Turfan finds) Prof Lu<Jer3 is Co editor of 
the Gmndnss der Indo arischen Pnilologie 
nod Altertumsknade Very important also 
are his epigraphical publications which are 
to be found partly in the fourth and the 
succeeding volumes of the Eptgraphia Indica 
and partly in the reports of the proceedings 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences Durrag 
the years 1913 14 Prof Laders examined 
the Asoka edicts with great minuteness and 
penetration and obtained very Useful results 
Ho has also made important contributions to 
the study of ancient InJian literature The 
reports of the proceedings of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences also contain two articles 
by Prof. Luders on the Ctibandogya Upaaisad 
And we expect that his great work on 
Yaruoa, treating of the Vedic mythology will 
come out shortly 

In 1898-99 he translated Max Muller’s 
Contributions to the Science of Mythology 
from Eoglish into German 

Prof. Luders is a past master ia the 
interpretation of difficult Sanskrit texts 
Scholars have recognised even before him 
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that the language of the important Buddhist 
writings was originally neither Pali nor 
Sanskrit but a certain Magadhi dialect But 
Prof. Luders was probably the first to make 
a practical application of this theory by 
employing Magadhi forms in order to clear 
the texts of many a difficult passage m 
Buddhist writings of old 

Prof Luders is also mainly responsible 
for the deciphering and utilization of the 
famous Turfaa finds as regards their bearing 
upon Indology 

His wife Dr Else Luders executes herself 
the difficult task of putting together the 
fragments — often very small — of the Brahmi 
MSS discovered in Central Asia. In 1921 she 
published in collaboration with her husband 


a translation of Bnddlust Tatry Talcs of 
ancient India. In it the translation of tho 
Pali prose-texts was done by Mrs Luders 
while the Gathas and tho annotations were 
rendered by her husband In 1921 the Uni 
versity of Rostock conferred on Mrs. Luders 
tho honorary degree of Doctor (Dr u c, l e. 
honons causa) in recognition of her services 
to the cause of literature 

The writer of these lines had the privilege 
of sitting at tho feet of Prof Luders for a 
couple of terms at the University of Berlin 
He had also the honour of partaking of his 
genial hospitality on moro than one occasion 
in his home And it is a fact that Indian 
students in Berlin always find in Prof Luders 
a sure guide philosopher and friend. 


THE LEGALITY OP COMMUNAL DISTRIBUTION OP SERVIOES 

Br ASHORE CHATTERJEE 


‘‘.Britain s Solemn Pledges’ 

S ANCTIMONIOUS nnscrnpulousness is the 
dominant feature of imperialist psychology 
"Whether it has always been so is not 
definitely known to us but we have a 
suspicion that it has been there since the 
first emperor committed his first crime m the 
name o! religion and civilisation That 
being so it is no doubt futile to demonstrate 
the insincerity hypocrisy or inconsistency 
of imperialistic declarations Vet we cannot 
say that it is entirely futile to show up lies 
for are not there men ever ready to accept 
things at their face value ? Is it not, there 
fore our duty to repeat ourselves over and 
over again in order to disillusion the last of 
the credulous victims of imperialism ? 

No one knows it better than ourselves 
that British declarations and promises are 
mostly hollow insincerities put in jast to 
gain breatning time wnen adverse 
circumstances press heavily on Britishers — 
empty wotds flung about to divert the 
attention of people, while they refresh their 
weary muscles prior to continuing their 
work of exploitation anew Knowing this 
as we do it is necessary that we repeatedly 
told ourselves how far we could trust the 


British so that we might not be taken in 
too often If wo cannot force them to be 
sincere m their words and dealings by our 
denunciations we can at least thereby 
undermine to some extent their ability to 
do further mischief with the help of sweet 
words. 

As m other fields so also in the field of 
communal distribution of public services, the 
British rulers of India have shown a 
phenomenal lack of consistency and honest 
adherence to their own solemn pledges It 
was the late Dadabhai Naoroji who first put 
Britain s Sol Q mn Pledges within inverted 
commas m the Introduet on to his memorable 
book Poicrty and Un British Rule m India 
He did so in a different connection altogether 
but we can here use his selections to explain 
and support out contention which is that 
in distributing public services on a co imunal 
basts the Qoienanent of India are violating 
the Act of Parlia lent of 1833 (Tndux) the 
Queen s Proclamation of 1858 Lord Lytton s 
declaration of Jan 11877 and various other 
Procla nations and Pledges Let us quote 
here the lines selected by the Grand Old Man 
from Britain s Solemn Pledges and consider 
how far they justify or condemn the present 
policy of the Government 
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Act o t Parliament, 1833 (ladia) — 

Native of the said tern tones, nor any 
*5™.. subject of His Majesty resident 
b reason only of his religion, place 
f-K t Sseenl , w °gjf of them, be disabled from 

■ft c£nfif> ™ or WkymaA ™der 

Ip 10 Company s duties were transferred 
14 l ° 0 Crown m 1858) 

Ice Queen's Proclamation of 18o8 — 

owlndiw d t 0 ^ d?es c bo 't n4 Natives of 

day rhich hfnT/ n'?^ 3 b ?i tha £a P 0 obligations of 
teobh«t,mihl t t 0 K a a w OUr other subjects and 
ve 8h*l|SfSn by i e blessing of Almighty God 
'And itSo&fcUS fulfil y 


'Aid tZn,< conscientiously fulfil 
or sahiect s 3 ^ ar iP ^ cr Wl11 that - so far as may be, 
itu&SU! ttes .5*52, or cr «ed be freely 


■jJiS amsg .5*52, ° r creed ** freely 
the datici A. ■! .2“ 10 offices in our seme? 
their XL? * W M tt*7 may be Qualified by 


their fdwal l o„" r ^5 h ,,,C lejr “ay .*» Qualified by 
discharge; *** a, *d integrity duly to 


b »hSl Pro^dence infernal 

iesua to sUmnlifo ™_.i es 5? re ^ ll 13 our .earnest 


gy-f&t a ^rssgsssna 

mthSr M will be odr sSS 

security and in them 
^wrrant t, And may the God of 

/■ Ml ,, ,treneth° t 11 * 2!l; t° fhose m authority 

'■“•wJtlr mtltosmeSShS 


in the above quotations to which we want 
to draw the special attention of the reader 
From the above wo Sod that to the Govern- 
ment of India race, religion, caste, creed, 
place ot birth or descent should have no 
importance at all in the selection ot public 
servants and in the distribution of admtnts- 
trativo power Regarding the latter it may 
be pointed out here that the spirit in which 
allocation of tranche has been effected 
under the Government of India Act of 1919 
is eobrelj opposed to the above-quoted 
solemn Pledgee ■ It is capacity, education 
mtegrity and snob hte tndmdnal and “eat 
qoaliEoahons that shonld have given a man 
his vote in India, not his religion? Jiff 
or racial ancestry, as we find if 11 ™ 
the present system However, entasm' 5 
the Government of India Act ot IMo ‘ 


V. uur people. 

{“Jmptiou^vOnn^r , VlCeroy * on the 
Empr es ^ i s f Vlclor ‘ a of the title of 

A «emblage S L J8nnarjr 1877 . at the Delhi 


Jif Vour 

Tx? 8 , ^Oimstrahnr, “n:. opacity for the last 


Mia .i ? Coorrf * *3 to uwrZXZ ,^K»sh fellow. 

&£«““S 3 !d“V a H| r '&K 

Sri " 1 

‘ffSStrii-b oted ssa 3 


' ‘RubS? ?;s™ 

S5*H«a of th« n„ v ddress of Con- 


E^bou 0 r *K“ we ® Address of Con" 
C 'T»M“" “ “» Bombay JlnLmpat 


Of 5 Sr SSSl^SS ,a“™“ e " 1 
fb'rtb.^.ts.t 1 " 1 ?, r s? t *wSs 

communal principle merely the 

measure and not as their declared nT* 7 

let us point out that it ^ P ^ lcy> 

policy of the Government tofawtf 

distribute the All- India andithnt'e? *° 
on communal basis Let m, J wmcM 
following document for a while Ddy the 
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or not such vacancy should having regard to the 
communal composition of the clerical stall of the 
office go to a member of a minority community 
If the decision is in the affirmative candidate of 
such a community if available and adequately 
qualified should be appointed to the vacancy, the 
claims of the various minority communities avail- 
able for service being borne in mind. If tho 
decision is in the negative the vacancy should go 
to the candidate with the best claim to it, having 
regard to all the circumstances of tho case, and 
not necessarily to a member of the non minority 
community Such recruitment should of course 
be made through the prescribed channel when) 
such has been laid down 

4 These orders refer to fresh recruitment only 
and not to Departmental promotions, which will 
continue to be regulated by ment. 

5 It is requested that a copy of these orders 
may be communicated to attached and subordinate 
offices foe information and guidance 

We have authontnti e information from 
the Home Department, Government of India, 
that someuhat similar instructions haic beat 
issued in icgard to the All-India and 
Central Services genet ally 

Let us next consider the followmg 
extract from the Legislative .Assembly 
Minutes — 


No 244 

Lcgisfottie Assembly L D R No 2040 

Answered on the 24th August, 1927 
(Reply by the Hon ble Mr J Crerar to Mr 
Anwar-ul Azima question regarding the orders 
for appointment of members of minority communi- 
ties in the Servi es ) 

General instruction* on the subject have heen 
issued by the Home Department The principles 
laid down are apphcaUe to the Government of 
India a a whole, and Departments do not oidmarih 
issue independent orders on the subject, but confine 
themselves lo bringing the general orders where 
necessary, to the notice of subordinate authorities 
I know of no case in which the orders have 
proved ineffectual 


Now the above clearly show that the 
Government of India do not nowadays 
appoint people solely according to individual 
merit, but they are influenced largely by 
consideration of a man’s religion or ( w t be 
case of Anglo Indians) birth This is no 
pla 4 ce t° disenss the question whether or 
not this policy has been dictated by a 
desire to bring disruption into the growing 
nationalism of a united India, which is a 
menace to the British autocrats of India , 
we shall here judge only whether the British 

doing aD7 legal t,ght t0 do what the y are 


Indian state system How then can we 
accommodate the present policy of the 

Government with these solemn pledges 0 
The Governments existing policy is that 
of all public services, some should bo 
reserved for one community, some for 
another and so ou , so that if after the 
quota assigned to one comrauoity has been 
filled up a highly qualified member of toat 
community applies for a job, ho will not 
get it and it will go to a less qualified man 
of some other community whose claim on 
services shJl remains unexhausted What, 
may wo ask, disaoles the more qualified 
man and deprives him of his job? Evidently 
his religion or descent Does this not go 
agaiost tho Act of 1833 and the Queen’s 
Proclamation 0 We believe it does 

The minority communities, who support 
the communal policy of the Government, 
do so, not on account of their minority in 
numbers, but because they are minors in 
education, ability, and general training. 
They look for a temporary advantage 
through political agitation (which is welcome 
to the British authorities), whereas the 
proper thing for them to do should have 
been organised effort at removing their 
own individual deficiencies Jast as a 
member of a minority community cannot 
become a good writer, an able scientist or 
a powerful athlete by pleading bis religion 
or birth, similarly also he can not become 
an able officer in any department of Govern- 
ment through his profound faith in the 
Vedas the Koran or the Bible , or tnrough his 
having Portuguese, French, Dutch Eogltsb or 
Bedouin blood in his veins This communal 
criterion of excellence is one of the worst 
examples of the atavistic plnoge back that 
“statesmanship” occasionally forces ‘states 
men” to indulge in m the hope of achieving 
some selfish purpose In the present instance 
the Government .of India are supplying a 
a bone of contention, m tho shape of this 
non-religious commnnaliscn, m order to 
substitute a religious bone of contention, 
which was fast disappearing towards the 
beginning of the centary under the pressure 
of a rapidly growing nationalism in India. 
The result is that, at least temporarily, tho 
one bone is creating a lot of trouble and 
the other is also recovering its solidity 
But we are again digressing 

Our object in writing this article is to show 
that the communal principle m the distribution 
of jobs as adopted by the Government of 
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India IS ILLEGAL and efforts should be 
rnide <o fight it legally and constitutionally 
IVhetber or not the British are using this 
principle as a fruitful means of providing 
the people of India with too much occupation 
to Sad time to agitate against the British, 
the point is that they have no legal right 
to do so If they desire communal disunity 
in India they must be more clever to gam 


their objective They must not thus openly 
go againt India’s ‘constitution’' and Charter 
of Liberties,” the Solemn Pledges ’ of their 
own ancestors Will not some one, some 
one preferably who has lost a job or failed 
to get one inspite of possessing superior 
qualifications sue the Secretary of State as 
a Test Case ? 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


I Thu section u intended for the correction of inaccuracies errors of fact, clearly erroneous news. 
>c\sTtpresentahons, etc, in the original contributions, and editorials published in this Review or 
uZj papTrs /rt/wMinfl if As carious opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 


Tht Modern Renew. 1 

Proficiency of Bengali Moslem Students 
in Mathematics 

F,J?,. y “ ar tat issue, p. 491. you write Miss 
tJ u D r“ SS1- , * Mahometan woman student, 

* tirBt ' c,a<s first )□ XL A in mithemitics. 
Beair.h ^ 'J^nooeisia achievement is a recird for 
,tn ( ’. ,Q l leQU well as lor Bengali 
women students of all s^ts." 

B. O s 1 Mr A W 2 8 Sot'haa Mahmud 

8100,1 hr»t «n the first clasi in mix«d 
Mdi bar’lSk' 0 tbe r n'o C ' tla ? IQlt| oa and Mr 
cSs „? <bana L L c stood first in the firet 
““ ,a pare mathemaucsln the M A examination, 
A Rtioeh. 

Recent Hindi Literature 

XlM Lw® M,^ er K '^ aa . of the Modern Renew 
sU’emenu of — has endeavoured to refute all the 
rS (nnh?, y h^ rt ’f l6 ^ Ql! H e>1 tb9 toot* Hindi 
Rev, e «x ' PQbiuhed 111 ‘he August issue of the 

5T*ra fiSta ,78 h2 0t r? “ p 'f* oE •"‘"we" M Ur _ 

artvle. it *» ™ ^ mer* rn'ormatory 

W> lio oatside\h« slm P ,y t® inform the 

tumble (Madibon o 7? r,d ‘bout the 

not say tha thellmiJ pe<xal iteratnre. I do 
V»mTf its o^- ^^^i* 0 . states 


of Tronnc^i^'ftX ’tJn Ut £j& ^ "tha™ he^wm 

SSHKS 
ea&sKegj? 


the greatest poets of the New Era”, expressed 
the! r feel toss of sappres=ed mdtgmti m by assert 
mg that the a*ed editor of the Prabask i and the 
Jfodrrn Renew published my article simply 
beciuse he was very n*rrow-minded Kreatlv 
premticed agnost the cause of the Iioti C 
of rutu. sad a q reasonably jealous of the pnmS 
00 LhteraUire was nukn* by fit* -and sta.ts If thm 
oi a » ■»* 

i «=? tg$s*st 'spuirgfisp 

our men of letters realise for the firsMmiHhe 
0f , 0 . ar hterature ’ Mr Mtsra find? fault 
with this statement of mine What ahn,ir twS 1 

S5 ^W^“SSSS‘ fefJS 

S£Fjg‘ ■“ lonunww S ffSS 

“iff srS 12 »»«• 

sssnsssraf-sf 

ultimate end which the great Mtis?* h b il? 3 13 1119 
Oueuat an niter loss to 

these contradictory arguments/ I 7fS«, U.w^L? bout 

le revdiosr n.ihlic. Oaa t-ISS. •* decision 
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really said or meant to say was that the solution and Sumanas have been striving with unflas„m? 
of these problems is not the ultimate end which a vigour and straining every nerve to gam supenon 
true artist has m view and if a artist wants to ty over any other writer ’ Why are these master 
solve any problem at all it is not the aphemeral novelists and master poets engaged m fnnons b 
problem of political and social triflings but the at toe same time ndiculous literary rack fighto ’ K 
eternal problem of humanity of the sufferings of this state of things is not disorder and chaos 

an individual (or personal, whatever you may like what m reality is it , _ 

to call it) human soul Art deals with the reality Chandra. JosM 

of the personal life and not with the impersonal «. - 

theories of politics sociology and science. Great 
posts have no doubt brought problems for their 
works from political and so lal spheres But they 
have brought them simply to give wider scope to 
their plots so that they might be able to express 
the sufferings of an individual human soul more 
beautifully and more clearly They have always 
tried to show how the suffering human soul 
while conforming to every political and social 


Indians in Burma 

Id the October issue an Indian in Burma has 
drawn the attention of Indian leaders and publicists 
to the problem of Indians m Banna and has earned 
the gratitude of the Indian community in Burma 


conventionality has been striving to blend the b u [ jt appears that the wnter is one of those 
rhythm of its every vibration with the harmonious superficial critics who cate little to take stock of 

music of the great Eternity On the contrary in actualities and whose carefully collected data are 

Mr Premchand s novels the political and social used to bolster up dead programmes white trying 
problems are all in all. Take away these problems to glvB an llJea ,/the Indian position and suggest 
w. ra t . j 0 * a i VI® "'hole theory which the writer Ing remedies for the community He has gone otit 
SoSLi? i es tfjblish falls to the ground and the 0 f his way to throw mud at the Congress workers 

p \\ “lapses like a house of cards. As if 0 f Burma among whom one can easily recount 

these problems constituted the basic factor in the som0 0 f the most, redoubtable champions of the 


evolution of the emotional energies of man Thus 
Mr Premchand s notion of Art is diametically 
opposed to that of the great artists of the world. 

Mr Misra s statement that Tolstoi failed m 
literature and succeeded in politics is so radically 
false preposterous and ridiculous that I dare not 
speak anything m this connection Perhaps oar 
respected friend is not aware of the fact that in 
the West Tolstoi the preacher has faded mto 
insignificance before the dazzling glory of Tolstoi 
tLe true and great artist- As regards the mis- 
representation of Gorki and Tagore Mr Misra un 
successfully pretends not to be aware of any such 
writers in the Hindi world as have tned to present 
the art of these two master wnteis in a distorted 
form l erhaps he will be so honourable as not to 
deny that he is aware of the literary criticisms of 
Mr Kaghupati Sahai and Mr Janardan Jha Both of 


Indian causa He takes exception to their desire 
to form an Indo Burmese entente and even goes 
to the extent of questioning the honesty of Congress 
leaders He says that toe separatist tendency 
is growing apace among the intelligentsia 
certainly meaning the English educated Bormans, 
and I am in full agreement with him having had 
enough opportunities of mixing with them m the 
University and outside But the intelligentsia 
13 a very small percentage of the population and 
their quarrel is with the 6 per cent Indians 
following trade and lhe professions it is a question 
of loaves and fishes of office and is similar to the 
cry of communal representation in the services 
made by the Mohamedan3 m India. Moreover the 
General Council of the Burmese Association toe 
Burmese Congress which claims the allegiance of 
greater percentage of the Burmese population 


SS ™ rl stall tare to in older to form a state. Uat ttat 

brightest gems m the °vast Kea'nf 3 tfmhteritnrp is no ground for saying that (1) the Barman is 
of the worltl literature head over hee!g m mallce aad hatred to the halo 

. , n .. , , , ,, , . , and (2) the Indians shall have to take a fightinff 

As to the information of Mr Misra about the attitude towards the Burmans m fact, the latter 
advent oi a new era tn the Hindi literature I am 13 an impossibility considering too vast amount 
sincerely grateful to him. But all toe same it s of investment by Indians in Burma involved 

rS o my statement Burma and South Afnca present dissimilar 

respectm„ that art of Mr Maithili Saran Guptaand problems m many respects. The Barman and 
mihimrSnhnnFni B ' 3adll J’ a 3 ^ res P® c, ‘vo Indian bear close affinities of culture and tradition 
01 iJ/iaroi HI arati and /Vtyaprarosa. In my and it 13 because the Indian commg in the track 


ib.' nui^u |> u ucuai ttiuvun mo r urop eap 

vounc wrilm "iwrr 't of ?? r t™ 103 , P«>plo , general m India, that ho offers 

tfhnta of Mr 1 am Tnd fe ? T 1150 grounds for ill feeling amongst tho Barmans The 

perfcctli amvmm ■ “„ a L rasai Bat , 1 Indians have done much in building up New 

^t^vSaE^^tnl^n n ntv^ 0TC i, mcal b" Btmabuttosay asmany Indians who want to 

«h,u„uu. SSKBTCS jWSSEriSf C SS, UncTEriS 
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. a Iait Tint is not the politic attitude What opinion from the platform and through the pra»s 
required is, as your contributor has suggested and thus tried valiantly to safeguard Indian 
-onmnw amt nmte *ho Tnrhan Tvinnlatmn m interests working iq ua son wherever possible 

nma Mr S A S Tvahiea is a finnn-rMs. 


a required is, as your contributor has suggested ana 

to organ sa and unite the Indian population in interests working m un son wnerever Dossiote 
Banna, and also to stretch out the hand of fellow with Burmins Mr S A S Tyabjee 13 a Congress- 
*5 to Barmans and say that we are trying to man and his success in the recent Anti Ganja 
tome good sons of the soil not to take the role as tation is due to the co-operat on of the soa3 of 
of hmevoleat exploiters and talk of the Baddha the soil. May I suggest that those win know 
and the consequent pumshp over Burma any little of the major ty both dumb and indifferent 
rw, hut to become good citizens of Burma and personally except the phrase should cease bother 
Mt birds of passage The Barman excluding mg about them and let earnest and noble Congre s 
wa “intelligent* a who exert little real intiuence men Ramkr shna Mission workers and others who 
® the people, does not hato work for and amongst them work unhampered 
«a Indian they are a hosp table people, and with at least no un called for and groundless 
tatr would gladly make room for Indians who vilhfication in a country where ardent workers 
“J Bormese, love the land of their adoption and have to bear the cross unaided and with little hope 

^eer at its people and put on a patronising of encouragement ? 

which a fellow subject nation which has found Besoyevdha Nath Bamrtea 

B Present f,v,lHnl<l himn of 


au (which a fellow subject nation which has found 
Bpreseat foothold on the favours of the conquering 
from across the seas has no right to pat on) 
*?y more. That is what men like Rabindranath 
i Kc re, [,i!a Laipat Rai Mr C F Andrews and 
n i am not mistaken yourself advised the Indians 
™, u ®toa to do That is what Mr Andrews now 
go the Indians to do in South Africa also though 
™ reasons not alike 


The Teaching of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta University 

In connection with the letter publ shed in the 


* iiasons not alike 

Burma is a land where equality prevails as it ,'u? w ll i l 1 ^ 0 t> ' ett0r publ shed in the 

nowhere else on earth Burra ana cannot tost issue of the Modern Review will j on allow 
{toderstand how a nation boasting of its ancient S?.i 0 m ® n « tl ? n ,? oma , addltl0n ?’. ,ac to regard ng the 
and civilisation can allow its labourers tc ??hing of. Anthropology in the Caleitta Univer 
&ft 94 .P er cent. o' *0 Indan population! to Slt ? f . 

°f wretchedness when the mtelligentsia . , Mr Anathnath Chatterjee is p culiar m his 
bormwla 0 f nd aQ3 . >n Burma adopt the European behavior with the students He doe3 not allow 
wrowed plumes for all publ c appearance and at "*em to handle the instruments nor any of the 
ioJ bmo b " about their national glories spocimens that are in the Seminar If any one 

s»vhjsssu 'a? tsa 'skg «•* - 

«* MMwlm? ‘if"; II . ,sno e S°$ tokin, the role these things are not generally showS m tht^^ 
Wore brthi .in 8 * 3 fron ? 5. hallowed land and whereas questions on these are asked in ti?* 
eda-ated tm?-aS* < rt? ne8S i °vL lho £ °rtunate and tho examination Thus the student are not Jin, h ,? 
btorerf tho^Fk tllelr !»bounng countrymen the even to learn what little they can iKL ? wet 5 

ptTfiS I oSUCSSES 1 * JEHf ^ l“*nC«S stoi IS. ™gb*d,7 r ' h tL ha S "rarf ip 

» ex* A°d2a»°' js h,s Ksa & b ssv ' e r it* ■* 
^*sunau.>urS aSaJSiKi &£ 

£v&?JS& 5 J&TcTS 3! 

ssssggaw 

j wno are in charge 
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ot the practical clashes have not the foggiest 
notion as to how to handle those instruments aad 
they have been preserved ia the case with the 
order not to be taken out’ and are never shown to 


the students Aad we should not be surprised if 
some students were actually pin sed iu the ii A 
aad XI Sc. exaunaatioas for not knowing how to 
use them 


PATH TO COMMUNAL PEACE 

By M DHAR 


T HE Simla unity conference met and dis 
solved as had been anticipated by many, after 
coming to the conclusion that as matters 
stand Hindus and Mahomedans cannot agree 
on questions of ‘cow killing” and ‘ music 
before mo«ques ” To the credit of the con 
ference flow stands the tragic fact that what 
was before tho conference a mere difference 
in the v’ews of individuals bas now become 
a vtosxp dewma between Vne two cohhuu 
nities concerned— what was scattered and 
personal has now become collective, organized 
and “racial ” Knowing fully well that all the 
passions and prejudices centring round the 
sacred cow and the sacred mo qaeare political 
id their origin and manipulation, it was an 
impossible task the conference set before 
itself attempting to cure symptoms without 
tackling the malady There is, however no 
question about the good, honourable and 
patriotic intention of tho*o who called the 
conference into being and who took part m 
its deliberations. And if out of good has 
come evil let us hope, out of this evil will 
come yet greater good Indeed the pheno- 
menal outbursts of tho communal tension 
have been so appalling that they have eclipsed 
tho real cause behind the scenes and fighting 
is gsing on as if for fighting’s sake This 
real cause is tho hope of “Race” Domination 
It is a “Unco” War faro in which Hindus 
and iTahmnedans are engaged for “race” 
supremacy “race ’ sovereignty in India, so 
that, even if abioding agreement on questions 
ol “cow killing ' and “music before mosques” 
could bo reached, whether with or without 
the intervention of Lord Irwin this fighting 
will still go on, possibly on some other pro- 
to it*. ami will nit end until both sides givo 
U up lo a common conviction of its utter 
luUlny and absutdity 

There is a largo volume of opinion, pre- 


dominantly Hindu id favour of abolition of 
communal electorates stressing the point that 
this abolition will restore commanal harmony 
But against this view it is pointed out that 
communal representation aud communal 
electorates had been the practice since 
1909 without any overt disturbance to 
communal equilibrium True, yet, these wide- 
spread communal riots have followed so close 
\n the heels of the reforms, that vt vs 
impossible to dissociate the two And should 
we scrutinise the Reforms for their share of 
responsibility for these deplorable communal 
upheavals we should find it in the very 
heart of the Reforms, in the very promise of 
responsible Government contained m it 

If m a subject country, say, of two 
4 races”, the 1 races’ 1 are left to develope in 
dependently of each other into a free aation, 
small wonder if they start developing anta- 
gonistically to each other This is what is 
taking place in India to day It is this hope 
of ‘ political freedom” held out by the Re- 
form* under conditions of separate communal 
electorates which has awakened race antago- 
nisms tearing the country from ond to end 
Separate electorates before the Reforms 
held no promise of political independence, and 
consequently raised no raco” ambitions and 
led to no 4 race ’ antagonisms. But by their 
proouso of responsible Government, which 
has been understood to mean promise of 
political sovereignty, the Reforms have 
invested these commanal electorates with 
a 4 race ’ meaning with all the rest into tho 
bargain Of course, tho authors of the Re- 
forms did not foresee that their generous 
ofier was ever likely to take such a turn, 
but tho fact that communal representations 
and communal electorates are incompatible 
with any progress towards responsible 
Government ’ was fully admitted by them. 
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Whatever the reasoa3 of state, revealed 
aad anrevealed, which mast have compelled 
the institution of comma oal electorates in the 
Reforms, so ranch against the reaaomng3 of 
their authors, now the plain position is 
that either tho Reforms mast go or the 
communal electorates must be scrapped if 
we want to "lay the spectre that begets the 
path” For both cannot co erist aud the cause 
ofliindti Mo lera unity which has rightly come 
to be regarded as identical with the cause 
of Indian nationalism, will gain a thousand 
fold, should even both go In any case from 
the point of view ol Indian notionalisro 
nothmg can be worse than this Hindu Moslem 
strife. 4 

Should tho rnlers of Indus political 
destiny decide to stand by the Reforms by 
substituting separate by joint electorate-) this 
decision would not only mean a great forward 
step in tho direction of re ponsible govern 
ment, but what is of far greater importance 
in the present crisis than anything el»e this 
will pave the way to communal pcaco bv 
Riving a wide berth to tho spectre of race 
domination The opposition bitterness 


‘strajn on Mahomedau loyalty”, the mam 
professed grounds for maintenance of separate 
electorates, have lost their former significance 
now and the Indian Mahomedaa of to day 
14 no moro the Mabomedan of 1918 than 
modern Turtey, etc , is its former self In 
fact there are Jlahomedan leaders who are 
gradually losing faith in separate electorates 
as they are realising by erpecience that theso 
communal electorates are really doing great 
harm to their community by keeping it m 
isolation with a communal outlook and 
tbns fostering a morbid spirit of self com 
placency 

Bnt before the curtain finally drops on 
this tragic sceno of race antagonisms in 
India, there must tale place "a change of 
heart both in the rank and file of Britishers 
ami in the rank and file of our coantryraen 
And that change of heart i» easily effected 
jn us if we concentrate on these t vo out 
standing and obvious facts 

(ll India i3 onr own common country 
(2) United wo all adrance , divided, wo 
all go nnder 


PKOVINOIAL ICONTMBDTIOiNS 

C V HANUJIAN'THA RAO B A. 


Q UITE alter the introduction ol the Constitu- 
tional ReIorm3 of 1919, the question 
ol Provincial Contributions has become 
“standing one raising its head annually at 
the time of the presentation of the Budget 
and providing a copious ground for the play 
°f interprovincial wranglmgs Before the 
reforms, there were no Provincial Conflibn- 
tions as the provinces had no independent 
•sources of revenue for themselves and had 
to depend lor all tbeir financial requirements 
J*poo the doles 'distributed by the Central 
Government, which had in its own bands all 
the means of raising and spending the 
revenues of India. Under those circum- 
stances, the provinces had no financial in- 
dependence and no facilities for taking the 
•nitiatire in any scheme of national amelio- 
ration and development, though, at the same 
tune it was al»o trne that there was not 


any absolute need for financial adjustment 
between the provinces and the Central 
Government as all Provincial affairs were 
classed reserved and Provincial Governments 
were entirely under the control of the 
Government of India in administrative 
affairs as well 

With the inauguration of the Montagu 
Chelmsford reforms and with the division 
that was made between Central and Provin- 
cial Subjects, and especially as a result oi 
the introduction of the Dyarrhical principle 
of Reserved and Transferred Subjects in the 
provinces, it became imperatively necessary 
that a separation should be effected between 
the central and provincial sources of revenue 
so as to enable the Provincial legislatures 
and the Ministers, who were given the 
charge of the Transferred departments to 
po°sess independent means to effect an 


73—10 
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improvements and cany out any schemes 
calculated to increase the good of the 
people As such in their report on consti- 
tutional Reforms, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford clearly enunciated the principle 
of decentralization of Indian finances and 
their distribution of the Central and Provincial 
Governments on pertain fixed principles 
and the allocation to the Provinces of the 
revenues from Land Tax, irrigation tax, 
Excise and duty on stamps and to the 
Central Government of the proceeds from 
Income Tax, customs, salt and opium dues 
and Railway receipts Since as a result of 
this redistribution of revenues, it was 
thought that there would be a deficit in 
tbe revenues of the Central Government, 
the authors of the joint report suggested 
the covering of that deficit by a system of 
contributions by provinces from their newly 
acquired sources of revenue It was esti- 
mated that the deficit of the Government of 
India would be about Rs 14 crores and 
it was recommended that the amount should 
be distributed over the different provinces 
who should pay to the tune of not more than 
87 per cent of their increased revenues in 
order to make good that expected deficit 
At the same time, it was also proposed to 
give to the provinces the powers of in- 
dependent taxation and of borrowing money 
on the strength of their own resomces 

Intense discontent prevailed in the 
provinces against the arrangement prescribed 
m the Montagu Chelmsford report , and the 
Secretary of State for India appointed, on 
the advice of the Joint Select Committee of 
Pailiament, a Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord MestoD to investigate into the 
whole question of Provincial Contributions 
and other allied questions and to make 
suitable lecommendations During the time 
the Committee was conducting its investi- 
gations, the Government of India & deficit 
was found to have gone down to Rs 6 crores 
owing to certain reductions m expenditure 
and other economics , but the Heston Com- 
mittee transferred the receipts from General 
Stamps to the Provinces and thns showed 
the Imperial deficit to amonnt to Rs. 10 
crores, which they sought to distribute over 
the provinces The Committee was led to 
lemaik that the question of adjusting the 
provincial contributions is a very difficult 
one and that the policy of the Government 
uL , a sh ? Qld be so directed as to enable 
uem to reduce as early as possible and to 


ibolish altogether m the near tuturo the 
system of tho Provincial Governments 
Contribution to the Central revenues ihe 
problem of making good tbo deficit in mo 
revenues of tho Government of Iudia was so 
imperative and urgent, that the Committee 
could Dot bring themselves to consider the 
grievances put forward by the different 
provinces and finally adopted the principle 
that the contributions should bo paid t r( ” n 
the additional spending power acquired by 
the provinces after tho recent financial re- 
adjustment between themselves and the 
Central Government The Committee fixed 
the initial contributions which in seven 
years’ time should become ‘standard’ contri- 
butions 

The main features of the Meston Settle- 
ment aro first that agricultural provinces 
like Madras, the Punjab and UP, which 
are supposed to receive much advantage 
owing to the provmcialisation of Land 
Revenue, are made to pay the biggest contri- 
bution Madras paying Rs 318 Lakhs the 
Punjab Rs 175 Lakhs and the United 
Provinces Rs. 240 Lakhs out of an estimated 
additional spending power of Rs 576 Lakhs, 
Rs 2b9 Lakhs and Rs 3D7 Lakhs respectively 
Secondly, the additional spending power was 
estimated too liberally and in reality it 
never came at all, almost all the provinces 
having to run their administration on the 
basis of deficit budgets during the first few 
years of the settlement Thirdly, Bombay, 
a largely industrial province had to forego 
its receipts from income tax, an admittedly 
primary source of income for that province 
and found itself in a very bad financial 
position The result of the settlement was, 
of course increased discontent and dissatis- 
faction among the provinces and complaints 
poured forth to the Government of India 
urging a revision of the Meston award and 
demanding a more equitable distribution of 
burdens Inter provincial jealousies sprang 
up, each province urging its own claims for 
exemption from payment of the contribution, 
Madras, for instance, saying that with a 
revenue and expenditure equal to that of 
any other province, if not more, she was 
made to pay the largest contribution and 
Bombay demanding the provinc ahsatton of 
Income-Tax, a central head of revenue, if 
it was to balance its budgets 

The Financial Relations Committee, which 
went into the whole question again at the 
time of the consideration of the Government 
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of India Act, reported that it most be a 
definite principle that no province should 
start on its career of financial independence 
with a deficit budget likely to necessitate 
the imposition of additional taxation and 
that according to that principle those 
provinces which have most largely benefited 
by the readjustment hie Madras, should be 
made to pay the biggest quotas The 

provincial contributions thus became aa 
irrevocable first charge on provincial revenues 
which they had to pay irrespective of their 
financial position which as said above was 
not altogether favourable Tver 'mce the 

contributions were decided upon theie was 
the annual protest by the Provinces against 
the impo t, which ha» been characterized 
as ‘iniquitous’ but every year for tbe first 
four years the Government of India s budgets 
were deficit budgets and it could not see 
its way to concede eveu an iota of the 
demands made for remission of contributions 
by provinces. Tho Legislative Assembly 

was the place where annual battles were 
fought over this question between provincial 
representatives and tho representatives of 

the Government of India At last m l**-* -5 
Sir Basil Blackett, tho Finance Member 

was able to organise the central finances on a 
strong footing and to present a budget which 
showed a surplus of Rs 336 lakhs This surplus 
was sought to be devoted to a remission 
in part of the provincial governments 
contributions, while from the popular side 
came tho demand that it should be used for 
the purposes of reducing tho salt tax to 
Re. 14 0 bir Basil Blackett placed the 
Legislature on the horus of a dilemma by 
declaring that the surplus could be used tor 
only one of the two things— reduction .of 
salt tax or reduction of Provincial Contri 
bntions and asking the popular representatives 
to chooso between thorn It was definitely 
asserted that the amount remitted oy tne 
Central Government to the Provinces shotfid 
bo utilised mainly, if not solely, for the 
purpose of the Transferred department to 
bo expended by them on naUon building 
activities, and on this condition the legislature 
assented to the latter of the two alternatives 

Sinco that year tho Central Government 
has been having surplus budgets and e ' cry 
year a part of provincial contributions is 
being remitted titl at last this year OBOT 
owing to tho fixation of the rupee at Is hrf 
exchange and to an unusually favourable 


monsoon, the Government of India could 
realise a substantial surplus wmch enabled 
it to follow up its declared policy and 
remit completely the contributions of all 
provinces This action on the part of the 
Central Government was hailed with accla- 
mation by all tbe provinces and the hope 
was expressed that it might prove a prelude 
to tbe permanent abandonment of Provincial 
Contributions in fnture Whatever the chances 
of the realisation of that hope may be it 
must be stated that for the present, the 
Provinces are put in possession of adequate 
funds to enable tbe ministers to carry out 
schemes of National development, which 
may have been incapable of execution before 
or otherwise Tbe Provincial Contributions 
have always been felt as milestones 
round tbe necks of provinces and 
an incorrigible dead weight rendering them 
wholly unable to take the initiative in push- 
ing forward any beneficial and useful schemes 
in departments like sanitation, public health 
and education Their remission or removal 
will be a great boon to the people and to 
the Provincial Governments and it is to be 
the duty of tbe Provincial legislatures and 
the Ministers to see that the accrued amounts 
are spent for purposes for which they are 
legitimately intended 

What of the future of the Provincial 
contributions J They have been completely 
remitted this year but their statutory basis 
has not been shaken and they may be revived 
if by chance tbe Government of India finds 
the necessity for reimposing them next year 
So the danger i» there still and with it are 
the grievances too of provinces like Bombay 
and Bengal, the first harping on the necessity 
of provincialising the income-tax and the 
second pleading for a part lemission of the 
Jute-Tax Tho qneshon of reconsideration 
of the whole problem must probably, as has 
been made out by the Government of India 
in the Council of State recently, wait till 
the forthcoming visit of the Royal Statutory 
Commission , and though as has been stated 
by Government in the same place, the Pro 
vmcial Governments have been addressed by 
the Government of India on the subject 
with a view to finding out their views 
nothing can be expected to come out of it 
But it°has to be pointed out that now that 
tbe Government of India has come to stand 
on its own leg* it will bo in the fitness of 
thiols if the method of provincial contri 
butions is entirely giren up Also the 
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provinces should bo allowed full financial 
independence and latitude to spend their 
funds as they like and as events are drifting 
towards the ideal of Provincial autonomy, it 
will be very awkward if Provinces have to 
go on depleting their resources, required for 
carrying out several important schemes, to 
fill up the exchequer of tho Central Govern 
ment Tho Statutory Commission which is 
expected to recommend the introduction of 
political and administrative autonomy in the 
Provinces should inevitably be and as a 
necessary corollary to that recommendation 
go m also for financial autonomy to 


the provinces and tho abolition of 
tbo system of provincial contributions 
Tho Government of India should be made 
to depend upon its increased receipts from 
income tax and customs duties to make good 
any possible deficits in its revenues and 
leave the provinces to themselves, tho more 
*o because the two central heads of revenue 
noted above are capable of expansion and 
increased yield wbilo Land Revenue, Exciso 
and Stamps which are provincial sources 
are comparatively inexpensive heads of 
revenue This way lies tho progress and 
prosperity of the country 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Xodak for Good Teeth 

The Indian Dental Renew and excellent 
monthly journal devoted entirely to topics 
of dental hygiene and dentistry tells us 

George Eastman ot the Eastman Kodak 
Company Rochester N \ U S America has 
donated a handsome amount of about fortyfive 
lacs rupees for establishing a dental clinic in 
London There is also to be found the 
Eastman Dental Clime at Rochester U S 
America, which is also the product of Mr Eastman s 
generosity The establishment of such a clinic 
will materially aid to render adequate treatment 
to the thousands of children worlrng mea and 
women and the poor who through insufficient 
care of their teeth are the victims of those ailments 
which beset bad teeth Such class of people will 
be benefited from the point of health which will 
react m greater economic efficiency for the 
country It is believed that the researches and 
investigations made at the Clmic will greatly aid 
the facilitation of popular preventive dentistry and 
the standardization of treatment of dental diseases 
We have nothing but words of praise and admira 
tion for the broad mmdedness of Mr Eastman 
and 3bove all for his love of suffering humanity 
that be wishes to serve through the medium of 
dental clinics We want here in India a philanthro- 
pist of the vision of Mr Eastman 


Mexico takes Care of Baby’s Mouth 


IJ appears that Mexico is wide 
to the urgent need of enlightening 
about oral hygiene In India this 
j other important matters, is 


awake 

people 

like 

sadly 


neglected \7e should learn from Mexico 
where we are fold by the Indian Dental 
Renew 

An order of the Mexican Federal Department 
of Public Health Mexico prohibits the importation 
and manufai ture of baby pacifiers on the grounq 
that they are a menace to the health of the baby 
The department has sent out instructions t<) 
mothers warning them as to the need for thtj 
perfect sterilization of nipples used by artificially 
fed babies It is by such steps that the care Of 
tho babies can be taken and not by holding onces 
a year baby week shows 


Dentistry in Japan 

Id the same journal we also find th^ 
following 

It is surprising to know the progress dentistry 
has made within so short a period m Japan Tbs 
number of denlistB in Japan is at present estimate^ 
at about 10 000 and they are practising almost 
everywhere throughout the country There arsj 
five colleges under the control of Department Of 
Home Affairs sending ont about 600 graduates 
every year Japan also claims two dental colleges 
exclusively for ladies They are Meiba Girls 
Dental College and Tokyo Girls’ Dental College 
in teen dental periodicals are published m the 
country 


Prof Sarkar on Indiamsation of 
the Intellect 

Pi ogress of Civilisation, Bombay, ha 3 
some good tlimgs to say about the University 
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of Calcutta and its intellectual preeminence 
among Indian Universities m connection with 
Prof Jadnnath Sarkars convocation address 
at Bombay in the course of which he said 
The intellectual resurrection of India was ) e 
said the supreme ideal of the Lodian nationalist 
ana m realising that ideal the universities bad to 
play the leading part That was a duty which 
they coald no longer ignore without failing to 
jostify their existence in the changed worl 1 They 
could no longer be glorified schools mere worl 
shops for tannin. out clerks and school mast rs 
mechanics and overseers translators and copyists 
they had thenceforward to add to the world s 
stock of knowledge They had to achieve inteller 
taal _ suadeshi instead of clothing their peopes 
mod with garments imported from Europe Was 
political suaraj possible he asked could sicaroj 
last if given by others m a country wh ch eternally 
looked up to foreign lands for all additions tohumaa 
knowledge for all new discoveries m medicine 
and science for all new mventions in the mecham 
cal arts and the accessaries of civilised life and 
for every Jean forward of the human mind in 
west of truth’ 


Hindu Muslim Eiot3 
The Vcthr Magazine writes 
„ After Bareilly Cawnpore and Nagpur have paid 
the r toll to communal mcendiansra The number 
of wounded has gone up to hundreds Of casualues 
as well as deaths the majoutv in both the places 
consists of Muhammadan* The boast of The 
Muslim Ot llool that "the Muslim is the be’ter 
fighter has teen falsified at least in these two 
instances. To no tho victory of either community 
seems in the w ords of Mr Roy whose article on 
a kindred subject we publish elsewhere, to be 
the defeat of the whole country Whether Hindus 
win or Muhammadans the intercommuual scuffles 
inflict losses on both, and what either section 
suffers in men and money is so much manhoo I plus 
so much wealth waited out of the common 6'oek 
which it3 single owner single proprietor the 
mother country could have put to better use. 


Punishment for Apostacy in Islam 
The present crazs among some Maham 
tnadans for the assassination of Arya Sam3jtsi 
missionaries who probably preach against 
Islam and reconvert Indian Mahammadans 
to Hinduism has led many to think that it 
is probably through being urged by the 
teachings of Islam that the assassins prowl 
about with hidden daggers in search of the 
Arya Samajist missionaries. M Zahnr Ud 
Din and Bott proves tho contrary in the 
filature World We »e told tint ™I»“ 
against non believers is absolutely forbidden 
in the Islamic scriptures. He quotes ex 


tensively from texts and winds up his 
argument as follows 

Surely a3 for those who believe then dia 
believe agan believe and again disbelieve then 
increase in disbelieve Allah vv U1 not forgive them 
nor glide them m the right path (1 137J If 
the apostates from Islam had to meet capita! 
punishment, how could they survive to become 
Musi BQ9 again and then to apostate These are 
the only verses of the Holy Quaran relating to 
apostacy And it will be seen that in none of 
these is any punishment prescribed for the apostate 
except the sulfenng which they must undergo in 
the next life for dying in unbelief And why 
should Islam prescribe pun shment for those who 
accord ng to its teach ngs die in unbel ef ? The 
answer is not far to seek Do not our actions 
proceed from our beliefs C ood beliefs undoubted 

ly lead to good actions and bad beliefs to wrong 
deeds wh ch undoubtedly bring down divme 
wrath Islam wants os alt to have good belefs so 
that we may do righteons deeds 

It a therefore clear beyond the very shadow of 
doubt, that the teachings of Al Quran do not give 
as sas doe to fie In. Ik o! the a"e&stiea uiicV 
has been made by some unjust critics of Islam 
that Islan prescribes death penalty for the 
apostates Die fact is that those who spread false 
reports that Islam prescribes death penalty tor 
apostacy are either deliberately misrepresenting 
the matter for interested motives or it is due to 
ignorance on their part. In the latter case they 
are pardona e but in the foimer they richly 
deserve the condemnation of tho whole civilized 
world 


Mr Gandhi and “Mother India” 
Current T! ought publishes the full fext 
of Mr Gandhi s criticism of "Mother India 
Air Gandhi denies having said the things 
put into his mouth by Miss Mayo just before 
he wa» operated upon by CoL Maddock Ho 
then says 

The book is brimful of descriptions of incidents 
of which an avenge Indian at any rate has no 
knowledge Thns she describes an ovation said 
to have teen given to the Prince of A\ ales of 
which Indian India has no knowledge but which 
could not poss bly escape it if u had happened 

cro vd is reported to have fought ib. wav to 
the Princes car somewhere in Bombay “The 
Police. Miss Mayo says tried vainly to form a 
hedge round tho car moving at a crawl unprotected 
now through a eolid mass of shoaling humanity 
which won through to the railway station at last’ 
Then at the railway station while there were three 
minutes for tl e tra a to steam out the Prince is 
reported ty Miss Mayo to have ordered the tamers 
to be dropped and the mobs to be let m. The 
authoress then proceeds, like the sweep of a river 
in flood® the interm nabl- multitude rolled in and 
shouted and laughed and wept, and when the 
train started ran along side of the Royal carnage 
till they could run no more. Ail th s is supposed 
to hav.. happened in iy ’1 on the evening of 
November whilst * dying embers of the riots 
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were stll hot There is much of this hind of stuns t the booh is m danger of being over done 
stuff in this romant c chapter which is headed There is ,no, ciuso for furj ^ 


The nineteenth chapter is a collection of nutho- reluctance and under treat i r^suro of work with 
nties in praise of the achievements of the British a i araj tint t of a beaimful co lplct from iulsiuas 
Government almost every one of which 1 as been Lvtri tiling created bv God an mate cr m 
repeatedly challenged both ly English and anm ato has its good and bad side Iho wi»o man 
Indian writers of unimj eadial io integrity The like llio fabled bud who 't-pariling the crcain of 
seventeenth chapter is written to show that wo milk liom its water helps bimseJMo t ho cream 
are a world menace If as a result of Mi's leaving the water alone will taho tho „ocu irom 
Mays effort the League ot Nations ii moved to everything lcavin„ the bad alone 


declare India a segregated country unfit for 
exploitat on I have no doubt tint l nth tho W cat 
and tho East would to the ga nere We may then 
have our auterneeino wars Utndus may be eaten 
up as she threatens by the hordc3 from tho 
Northwest and Central Asia. That were a position 


Agriculture and Industry 
Go Hand m Hand 


l J rof Banes war Das B S Cfa L (III L 


inOmlelr TOpcnor to one ol over sroum cmas s v 1 contributes a nimble article on Tho 
culation Even as electrocution is a humaoer , rnnhnnWr m India 

method of killing than that of tie torturous Importance of Chemical lechnology in India 


method of roasting alive so would a sudden over to tho Bengal 'Technical Institute Alagci+we 


whelming swoop fiom Central Asa upon the Ho shows clearly that Industry and agri 


S e . sls, N e < '““"arv Eutjersitious and finally „ „ ar0 e t ose I y related and not mutually 
ridden Hindus os Miss Mayo describes us to be tuuul , „ „„„ ,,,.1 .it,,™ 

be a humane deliverance from tho living and opposed as some tamh Bettering a 0 iculturo 
ignominious death which we aro gon„ through means tho betterment of industry A single 
at the present moment quotation from this article will oxplain his 

We entirely agree hero with Mr Gandhi view point Ho writes 

Ur Gandhi then says a few words of India i-> principally an agricultural country So 
advice to the foreigu readers of this atrocious the growth of industries in India 6hould be m 
book He 'ay' 1 eeping with the re luuements of Agriculture and 

the agricultural product® Mith the lmirovements 
I warn them against believing this book I do made in the agricultural methods the demand for 
not rememl er having given the mcasago Mi's fertilisers is l ound to go up Thus the fertiliser 
Jlavo imputes to me The only odc present who industry and the oil industry aro of great and 
toot any notc3 at all has no recollection of tho immediate importance and aro certainly worthv 
message imputed to me But 1 do know what 0 f tho proper attention of tho Indian financiers 
message I give every American who comes to and Industrialist. Tho oil industry holds a pecu 
see me Do not believe newspapers and the catcl y j lar i y interesting place in India. The oil seeds are 
literature you get in America But if you want the products of Indian agriculture and they are 
to know anything about India go to India as raised m great varieties and hugo quantities The 
students Study India for yourself If you cannot products obtained from these seeds have multi 
go make a study of all that is written about India, fanous use' holh for edible and technical 
aD “ af rri DSt and then foini your own purpo'es and they are in ready demand in India 
2?«,„- slons T he ordinary li erature ycu get is an j abroad Also this industry produces a bye 

met eaggerated vihfirata of Inia m eifflat product m the form of oil cakes wluch are good 

u praise fertiliser' So the oil industry combines in itself 

But he finds at least some good in the the , productions of both the Oils fats and allied 

Ihjorototo loner Ma a'ML^Ib. „ ay ol the develop- 


, , , : me main nimcuines id me way oi me aeveiop- 

in me eye 01 the world and to give an meDt of oil industry m India along modern lines 


argument to India s tormentors for their acts are in connection with the iecovery pf oils and 


of oppression We are told 


the consumption of oil-cakes. Most primitive 
,, r , . methods ■which aro very wasteful are still in use 

whilst we may be thankful for anythin,, good m India These methods give very low yield of 
». tmo rft, mtii/irc """ *" — oils from tho seeds and pioduce cakes rich in oil 

content which make them unsuitable for use as 


that foregn visitors may be able honestly lo sav 
n if we curb our anger w e snail learn as I 


. — - ” — “ iraiu <io x uuuieuu vvuiui m, it. u tueiu uu'uitciuiu iur use as 

5*'® certainly leaint, mote from our cntics than cattle-feed and fertiliser So India loses both wavs 
Kr™ n° u r patron^ Our indignation which we are and she has to be centent only by selling seeds 
°°™, u express against the slanderous book to the foreign countries where they recover prae- 


rmicf lir.i — . — iu uio juitijju tuuuuics »us« iuey recover nrae- 
“7J ot , as to our obvious imperfections tically all the oils p e&ent m the seeds India 
Brea l htnitations Our anger will leave is indeed the queen of oilseeds but the above 


Vico nt h L 1 , , lIUU ® , '-'“ r d ne er wni leave is indeed me queen 01 oilseeds but the above 
recoil S? nfirloi e y tv : n \ urt , aEd Jt "‘d only situation prevents her from being the queen of 
of thnn^vai^. rS T-o^Wo Wa f, 00 ° u . r due share 0 Is All industries using and as their principal 
seekm°" K to !! f * ha ? r , m materials can succeed and survive provided 

wr tten wo sbalf Mlss , Mayo lias they can get oils at a cheap rate As at present 

ttutlweTm a *5° Wlc hel,CT ? \tuated this is a great drawback m India for 
Whom noth Ti^?n f l2v e W beings against the growth of oil industry So the first and fore* 

one \o?d Tha^.w,nn dare * ' ay t ? ost at,enllon should be directed m India towards 

ne word iho agitation that has been set up tho recovery of oils from their seeds by the most 
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up-to-date methods alt of which aie quite entered with the States This promise scrupulously 
apolcaWe under Indan conditions with slight observed in the let ‘or has not alwajs been 
modifications respected in the spirit 

There was a period in wbi h the cult of 
efficiency and uniformity was vigorously pressed 
m , >r-_i Tir rt _ The older fashioned lu'ers murmured but Lord 

The Next War Curzon was firm He told them that they were 

ru. , , r i ... „„„ Tassel chiefs and that the British Crown wif« 

Dhangopal Mukerjea discusses the next (heir feudal s izeram tt iscr counsel sui so iuTtlv 
world War in the Howard anniversary prevailed and when it fell to Lord Reading to 
number Says Mr Mukerjea read his recent lecture to the Nizam of ILdenbad 

„ ‘ . , he took as his text the responsibility that rets on 

The present European governments are ormn„ tj, e g rltl | t Government for preserving peace, good 
thetr respective peoples into a world conflict as order and decent ad ninistratun throu_hoit the 
rarely as a butcher drives the sheep ana cows to country a? a whole After mam variations nf 
slaughter Unless the common hnmamty of the po^.y ln t er f e renco in the domestic affairs of the 
nstions asserts itself against the mediocre policies states has now been confined to strict neces-, tv 
of their politicans there is not a thing on uoa s _ , , . , , * 

earth that can prevent the sm ster catastrophe Inis does not moan liberty for the 

One does not have to quote statistics to prove the Indian princes For we are told 
validity of the above statement Ifetaphoncallv , , . therp arc vert doRn,,, . 

speaking the powers of the \Ve=t love P«ee. and to the independence of the Princes The* BnTsh 
w.Y r i klI i !5 for P 01 e * ,th a much gusto as a Go7emm(?Dt m Iadl3 n, B3 .ts own radwajT^d 
tiger toils for vegetarianisni telegraphs through their States it dots not as a 

rule let them mint their own corns it gues them 

no voice in the tariff of the coun ry and no share 
ti . ■ ... Ctiti.ii in it proceeds it refuses to let them combine or 

Problem of the Indian States quarrel among themsehes and it allows them no 

T , ,, , _ , y, i v status in foreign policy To some extent those 

Lord Heston s rpview of ur i\ u restnctions are encroachments on the old treaties 

ranikkar’s book Indian states and the 0 f e luality and alliance Bat the Princes hive 
Government of India which appeared reserved ample compensation in being sheltered 
nwo.il, ,0 the Sonl'v tim" ha' “»l r.volatmo 

reproduced m the Feudatory and 7m\ndnry They evidently aro not contented with 
India. Regarding the history and character their lot, as wa cat. see from tho following 
of the Indian states we are told words of Lord Heston 

“The States Ur PamHar writes and their The Princes, or some of them *ook the national 

relation with the British Governments afford no step of sending a mission to London this year in 

Parallel or analogy to any institution hno»o to connection wi h their complain s of diminished 

history The Seal system thev represent is sovereignty Bat they do no* all forgot how they 
neither feudal nor federaf though in some aud their forefathers huve been protected [y (ho 
rSprets it shows similarities to both ft is not an po»er of England from tho manifold risks that 
■Kat^u^ astern nor would it be correct to be,ot small and weak Sato, all th» world over 
consider it a political confederacy because l “ e At the present moment ono of tho major 
constituent States j£**,,5£ 1 Lf ,* 0 J 6U ^ ,y of preoccupations of the princes is their future 
f ’k rhe n r a9 Tu r d ,C o ,J ?!is^ suu7full relation with a self govern, ng (J) Ind.a. Lord 

M, nrijj-l « II* Mb us 

Gwalior tho latter nearly as 1 ; js as bcotiana anu ^ hat disturbs them more than »nj encroac 1- 
Jae former more than twi o the size oi ure ment on their rig tits is tie future of the 
their rulers to qn tn ilr PaniUar s-a nenj y j, a toca!ist movement in Bnt sh India. \s 
JfSally unrestrained powers of life »na aeaiu o e patrlotlc i Q d, JDS themselves, they cannot wholly 
Jneir suljects, and make promulgate, ana eniorce sU _j on 0 f ,t and they certainly cannot con l^mn 
their own laws aDd maintain tnetr 'own it a few of them have paid it the compliment of 

At the other extreme are petty chieftains, lores oi ^y^huiff dim colourless copies of a l.mslative 
* few thousand acres, with about the somepow«| ^mbly m their own territories. But tho 

•* 8 country justice, knl between them gre prospect of a demand for the real thing among 

Smalt they occupy one-third of the whole Indian , s by no means to their tine. Still 

reninsuta. lets do they rel,«a the possibility of India as a 

Towards fho heemniU" of British rule self governing Dominion from whi h firm h 
In t J .i t? . t 1,0 rnrnnanv absorbed control has been entirely withdrawn They have 

*0 India, the East India company “ nnther the machinery nor tho expenence for 

such states as were weak, whenever it couia , aternatI0n al reia ions with democrat, ne fc hbours, 

do so without much rut But and sympathy- with Nationalism in ihe ih,’rvt is 

o whdobs mucu dangers of a a d tfoent proportion from daily co-operation of 

The Mutiny of lbo< showed the tangere ^ lena3 with Nationalist leaders Thus it is 

Fpltcy of absorption such cava with tho keene-t vigilance that the Princes are 

JWhouate had favoured and (Juko watching the development of the new «o,Uatim 

J taema promise to bbim •‘VwSS gj m India, and seeking f- '-"-uards. 
ttgagements into which John v-ompanj 
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Histrionic art in Germany 


Bernard Held writes on Tbo Modern 
Theatre and Histrionic Art m Germany in 
Shama a He says 

German histnonte art is young It is _ scarcely 


The consolidation ot economic conditions upod 
which the theatre depends, wil lead tf . j£ 
consolidation of the theatre itself The thtnro 
beloD^a not to any merely liberated ^ ecstatic o_ 
constructive theatre but to the thoatso w mca .s 
most deeply human It is this lines Jwma . 
clement which like a magnet, has ever attraOcra 
humanity to tho theatre and it is this diroc 
hum in macnclism this irrep'acablo Bomt-uvtiw 


its living cast. 


ilolvere Wliv IV Il ls wim cuergy, suawu umuo rr 

shackles of fore go influence and developed a 
vigorous lmc of Us own It has traversed some 
lone stages m its journey first from tl o days 
Of Caroline Neuher to Goethe a theatre n \\ cimar 
thence to Iiaubes Burg Theatre and the Court! 
Theatrical Company of Mcimngcn which gave 
birth to stage management afterwards came tho 
liberation from tho mannerisms of tho I9tl» century 
winch had to make way for freedom of gesturo 
and of speech Tho close of tho last ventury saw 
fresh development under Brahms which paved 


A Buddhist Vikara. foe Britatu 
The following appears to tho J taha r 
Bod In 

a iic m «w.™ K u*v», uuiiu p iaU uo »u.w. K-.w* Negotiations are being earned on for the pur' 
the way to- Mas Reinhardt who in the opening cfuua of a suitable plot of land m London for tn» 
years of the present century consolidated the purpose of buildin„ tho first Buddhist Temple tor 
preceding styles Reinhardt coml ined delight in the use of tho Buddhists of r urope. i or over a 
colour and sound and the love of truth to nature hundred years tho different Christian missionary 
so characteristic of the Meminger school with societies havo been working in Ceylon to propagate 
Brabm s veneration for the text of the poet and tho religion of Jesus among Sinhalese Buddhists 
his severe naturalness Like Brahms ho tolerated The result of their labours has been fruitful 
no false artificiality of tone or gesturo but he Children of Buddhist parents by the thousands 
also binned falsa scenery and mode vt hatmonuo havo been baptized and converted to the Galilean 
with the human elements of the stage religion during the last century The poor 

However there is no lack of creative minds Buddhist parents did not anticipate that their 
in the German theatrical world at the present children would be converted by tho missionaries 
time Among the managers who have inspired when they let their sons attend tho missionary 
the stage with new bfe the most prominent is schools A hundred years ago there were a few 


Herr Leopold jessner of the Berlin State Theatre 
Though benefiting to the full by Reignhardts 
ponecr work he nevertheless goes his own road. 

Whereas Reinhardt, with his inexhaustible and 

untamable fancy ignores all bounds Jessner u . ... w»,ut«wu ~ 

urged by a desire to reduce everything to the eyes of the Buddhists and pointed oat the danger 

simplest formula seeks to set limits and to ' ’ ” *” ■ ’ ,J • ‘ L “ 

condense stage ideas both tn scenic effect and in 
linguistic expression Continuing the deeanomza- 
tion of poets began by Gerhart Hauptmann in his 
production of Wilhelm Tell he claims for tho 
stage manager the most unfettered liberty to 
adapt the poets work to the ideas of the living 
generation dn conti aaistinction to Reinhardt lor 
whom art is it3 own end and aim Jessner regards 
the stage aa the arena of philosophy— as the 
political instrument of the State and of its conshtu 
non In doing so ho can cite aa a prototype the 
theatre of Shakespeare s time whose stage 
reflected the political life of the Elizabethan period 
In this matter indeed Jessner is outstripped by 
Erwin Piscator an exceptionally capable histrionic 
artist who 3 goes so far as to turn the stage into a 


thousand converts who accepted Christianity for 
the sake of worldly gam The late Colonel 01co« 
arrived in Ceylon in 18S0 aud accepted Buddhism 
along with the late Madame Blavatsky, and the 
result of hi conversion was that ho opened the 
eyes of the Buddhists and pointed out the danger 
of sending Buddhist children to missionary schools. 
Tfe Catholics have their schools aud the Baptists 
Wesley ans Church Missionary Society Church Of 
England have their denominational schools which 
are attended by Buddhist youths Each mission 
tries to convert the Buddhist youths and the 
result is that thousands of them have joined 
different denominations The BuddList Bhikklius 
were the custodians of Buddhist youth lor 21/8 
years But in 18<0 the Christian government 
began eatabl c htng vernacular schools in different 
parts of the island and compelled Buddhist parents 
to send their children) to them The Temple 
schools had to be closed and the Buddhist youths 
passed thenceforward under Christian influence. 
The mi sionaries found the opportunity to sow 
the seeds of their faith through schools and they 


, i --- o--- — ■ — ~ mw a uio seeu» ui iueir laiui lufuusu a 

tribunal ana enlist it in the service of a political got permission to open their denominational 
aoctrine ... ... schools throughout the island from Government. 

EhJw ?ha ?w 0 T 8 , histno: Die research and the By diplomatic means the Temple schools were 
vSin «. °* < V a r? atlc arf chairs have closed and the Buddhist Bhikkbu teachers wdre 

Berhn warned that they dare not try to get Buddhist 
^ '%y sgrve boys back to their temple schools It was an 

aver?«h<>T« experts Thos outrage bat the simple minded unsophisticated 
w Xd ■*?*$*$ Thc Bnddh st Bhiikhus through fear of Government 

intended to E a ^* b i?SS«. at ^ Iagdebur ? 13 censuie let the Buddmst chi nren go out of 

Of ttwStaeS of every phase their control It was a shameful tnek the 

e at Present day missionaries played knowing the harmless 
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. Government 1 For the supply o£ a pure and wholesome 

oe tolerated m aDy Christian country 2 A staff of 15 Assistant i,™ nm 

teadune^of C ?n«i D fi^ih > 7 lve „, the sublime enquires into alt the deaths oocuimg * CMcutta 
s®S un f* of the Lord Buddha to the natives of and in cases of infectious diseases tales n re rent,, if 
a ft' enlishten ‘hem about Buddhism measures regarding isolation vaccination 0 wocuLa 6 
The' ent ]‘i, Q ti C!SS,0 ? a 'T & aud , t n , J lion and removal of patients to Hospitals eta 

The „,fn c ^t“ inen J ; °i the natl7e3 of England 3 A stafl of Dis nfecimg Inspectors disinfects 

^ingBnddhism has become a necessity To the prem ses after recovery or death of patients m 
nerpooa is e «w lk {? n Mu 0 tt P^Pt 0 B is case of infectious diseases The beddings clothings 

thit Buddh sts should have a temple in etc are disinfected at the Steam Dismfeamg 
some part of London for the p esent Science is Station a 

Rlimi , “ r T °r i he o S& le Eehsion of the Lord 4 F fteen chantable dispensaries started by 

nir 1 a I r- fa ? f Buddhism is Science When the the Corporation are doing very useful work in 

E^PP 1 ® of Eogland listen to the Doctnne of the giv ng free medical relief o k in 

Bond Buddha they will understand the diffe ence 5 There are now seven matemitv confro* 
between the Aryan Doctnne and the Jewish religion 4 in Calcutta proper and 3 m the added areas 

0f J « 3DS n Jlt T There .s a staff of 5 lady Health Visitors Sid 

mere are Buddhists in China Japan Korea —= midwives They attend to the poor people in 
oiam Burma. Tibet, and Ceylon In all these buslees free of charge About 5 000 deliveries are 
countries there are thousands of missionaries Performed by these mid wives There are two 
preaching the Jewish religion to the un-sophishcat Maternity homes with 32 beds and more than 
ed natives. The time is now come for Buddhists 500 cases are delivered annually in these homes 
to establish a Buddhist Mission in London tor the This Maternity and Child Welfare Wort started by 
first tune the Maha Bodhi Society has established ,he Corporation about 15 years ago has proved a 
a centre m London, and operations are going on great boon to the poor bustee people and has 
since July 1SPG fielPfd to reduce the maternal and infantile 

To build a Buddhist Temple in a suitable na°rtalitv 
quarter in London we have to purchase a vacant c There is a staff of 20 Sanitary Officers wuo 
plot of land The cost of land will come to about a f !e f d *°vi 1 0 aiasacce insanitary buddings ca tle- 
* 000 To put up the necessary buildings another sheds fables eta 

*10 000 would have to be spent We do not . J There is a staff of 10 Food Inspectors and 
attempt to compete with the various Christian totally inadequate for Calcntta. At present 

denominations in converting the English people , samples are collected annually by the Food 
to the Aryan religion But we do want to present ^ ,c “ ?£° u ‘ l‘ > J2! r cent are found 

the Doctnne of the Lord for comparison Jesus Jo be ad . u !L e ,”J ed About 1 700 prosecutions are 
was an Asiatic, tho Apostles were all Asiatics and kem|rat|tuted m a; year by the Food Inspectors 
speaking psychologically Chnstians have an s * ~P£i® “S’ 1 J2F selling adul 

Asiatic onentat on terated and unwholesome food. The scheme for 

teas v& “ jslsl??® 

SSS" " E " r ’ Be “ “f 

Tta gift of Ilia Dhamma excels all other Kilts fSrf oSt JSmSfd “ W “ W “> 

?,'(£ H°,if ‘TiS VSWkta „ wu, b7 

tobea^wnri require iiuvw day and n ght to remove patients suffering from 

We^hope Buddhists all over the world wdl 2% SSR U ?‘ 

to th*a request of the British Maba Bcdhi annually to the different Hospitals by the 

I2&, T S would ”"“o $a~2 ? Ml.;, nAst V- lfr g 

Rift ot th» Dhamma to the people of England 
Sabba Danam Dhamma Danam jmati 


been given to the National Medical Institute for 
opening a venereal d is ea se ward A long felt want 
of the city has been removed by the opening of 
a home for the incurable with 30 beds this month 
in Mamcktolla. 

The conservancy of the city is under the 
Engineering Department fioughiy about 13 lakhs 
of rupees are spent annually on the Health 
Department Including about 27 lakhs of rupees. 

jf^fTttThwS SEr Vito srs&.'g 

Corporation are taken from the Calcutta abont 4 q lafcts 0 f rupees on Health and Saaita- 
Medical Journal organ of the Calcutta tion of Calcutta, which is abont 17 per cent, of 
Medical Club the income of the Corporation. 
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How Calcntta s Health is Looked After 
The following facts supplied by Dr^ I N 
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Science oE Motherhood m India i* a similaiity between the Slice and 

JJim m India » ThcTiLla of Nanoleon. some people tlnnl, lias 

publishes in account of popular beliefs m (alIcn 0 tl0 s h Qr ,i ( )e r s ot lm Italian prolotspo 
West Bengal regarding conditions influencing Signor Benito Mussolini Indeed there is a remark 
the birtn and growth of beautiful children able resemblance between the two Both are 
We a note nortions from it Italians by biith, both have risen from the ranks 

Ladies Relieve m prenatal influences m the to the highest position m the sphere of their 

matin" of the child The ° ladies do not prescribe activities both have magnetic personalities and 

heavy” spicy and heating diets for a woman big there is also a phi sical similarity between them 
with child Light and healthy foods are said to They are men of superhuman energies whom the 
bo good for the child in the womb Above all a world cannot easily forget and history ton i the 
mothers cheerful frame of uund conduces to the impress of their name* The career of Mussolom 

health of the child in the womb A pregnant reads like a romance The son o f a village Mack- 
woman is required to take special care of her smith and innkeeper, he occupies to-day the most 
health from after the fifth month of pregnancy responsible office under the Italian Government. 
She should take moderate exercise every daj Workman Schoolmaster Journalist Socialist thinker 
otherwise the delivery will be painful and the Soldier and Scholar he is now one of the foremost 
child sickly and idle Ladies believe that if a statesmen in the west A life full of adventures, 
woman omipiea herself with reading good books a life of ceaseless work dedicated to tho service 
like the Rama j ana and the Mahal harata after the of his motherland a life which has experienced 
fifth month of pregnancy the child born of her numerous difficulties and parsed through D rcat 
womb will keep an unsullied character throughout dangers, tho Duce is the centre of all activities of 
life The belief is fairly common that the mothers Italy and is a man at once loved and bated 
food and the mother a thoughts during pregnancy Mussolini is autocratic 
contribute to the making of the child both physi He makes his own laws and dreams of a greater 
cally and mentally Italy such as Dante dreamed in the 13th century 

Regarding beautifying children that are m De Monarchic The big talks and high sound 
born ugly we are told many things One is "h? promises of clever diplomats do not m the least 
. V L B * delude him His one ambition is to male Italy 

A snub nose is a very great disfigurement m powerful in tho political arena of Europe and 
this country Old matrons believe that this defect supreme on the Mediterranean Sea and Ins mind 
can be remedied if steps are taken immediately soes Lick to tho golden age of the Imperial 
alter birth and their belief stands to leason Cmsars 
Stretch your legs straight and put the child oa 

them lying on its back Apply mustard oil slowly His sole political philosophy is as follows 
on the nose and raise it up lightly so that the 

child may not feel the pinch This process re * I have no politics’ he said I have only one 
peated dav after day for a month or so cures the message— Love your land ’ In tho face of the 
defect Matronly ladies say tb3t a snub nose is gravest dangers Mussolini is composed and self 
often the result of^ giving the baby suck m a lying controlled My path lies through the terrible ' he 

Mussolini the 


posture so that the pressure of the mothers body said, 
falls on the end of the babys nose. This is 
perhaps to some extent, correct. 


A good deal of science id found m the 
above as well as id the following 


Regarding detractor of 
author says 

But little do they think that he works not for 
any personal gam but for the good of his country 


Elderly matrons fully believe in the efficacy of If patriotism be a vice then all patriots anke are 
sunshine on the health of the babies They make to be condemned unequivocally The Fascist 
it apomt to. expose them for sometime everyday methods may be somewhat cruel but perhaps Italy 
to sunshine The belief is quite in keeping with needs fascism today Elsewhere in Europe there 
the ) modern theory about the healing effect of the is chaos and unrest The political equilibrium of 
suns rajs Europe would be in a state of convulsion at the 

Readers of Miss Mayo s “Mother India’ ^‘est sign of umest. He holds Italy m his 

strictly anthropological findings. They show was asked by his teacher as to whom the impera- 
that commonsense and (empirical) science bve mood should not be used. Why the King 
grows in all soils, not on the American and my father was “ e Prompt reply 
kind alone It will also show that illiterate Also 
people are often educated m their beliefs 
and conduct 


He is accused of suppressing the liberty of the 
Press of free speech and freedom of thought But 
are there not governments today which are 
forging fresh fetters for strangling freedom of 
utterance discussion and faction * Perhaps his 


Mussolini, the Iron Man ^ o ^ 

Jay ante Kumar Das Gupta writes on SF®* 1 ® 5 ,, 1 fault ! a th ® e ?* 9 of'hiT“enemies UO is° tha? 
Mussolini in The Indian Educator TT« ^ re tlir D . c l C f Ilt or no P s ? 1 | e about him He does 
* * uutan ^uucaior Ho not play that game of hide and seek which ;« 
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Mr Baldwin declared that Britain aid not require 
a dictator like Mussolini the Italian Premier boldly 
retorted that it was unbecoming on the part of 
a man holding the most exalted office under the 
British crown to speak ill of another and he did 
not expect so from a gentleman 

He sams up 

He is one of the makers of history like Bis 
marts, Cavour Lenin and Sun \ at -Sen and the 
world watches his achievements with int rest 


reference to the charges brought against 
India by Miss Mayo It runs as follows 
Th s book Mother India brings chan.es of this 
bind based upon wholly mdequate knowledge of 
the people and in banging these charges, it does 
grare injustice we believe, tolnda and to those 
w ao from among her people have long been 
labouring for the removal of evil customs that 
hinder her progress. There 13 no evidence that 
this book was produced in anv sense m tho 
interest of Christian Missions Tho interest of 
Christian Missions can never bo served br 
ignorance or by exaggeration 


A Christian Reviews Mother India 
Tho following are quotations from a 
review of Mother India appearing m The 
Xational Chn turn Council Ilcneii 
Two facta that struck me immediately on open 
mg this book cave at nee an uofavouivble 
impresston The first was this passage n a 
review from the \eu S talesman quote 1 on tin 

dost cover She make' the clain for >warai 
‘•‘'em nonsense and the will to tract it almost a 
rnmo’ The second was this sente n e dooming 
Calcutta— tho sccon 1 in tho first chapter— in the 
co irts and aUevs and !» jots manv little bookstall* 
where carrovvc he«ted near ' elite 1 aniemi youn„ 
Indian 'tud-.nt* In native dre« troo 1 over \ tie* 
of fly Mown Kus. no lamphlit* The former of 
these produced an unfivourable impre«ion for the 
reason that it was evident that this book was teing 
soued upon-with or witho it the goodwill of the 
authoress— for purposes of political propaganda, 
and that this was l«ing done bv such a reviewer 
as the one quoted with a sliout of exaltation and 
relief further the second pa-sa-e quoted— «o 
obviously untrue and ill nature l— gave plain 
warning that the writer was bent on di-eovtnng 
the worst things discoverable about India and then 
parading them "a ill something like gusto The<e 
rly l town Hus ion p-imihlets obviously exi-t only 
in herintUmed anti Bolshevist lmaginatioe 

The t va may be 'ubcon uo is but a quite 
virulent t as lurks behind every pace, with the 
result that the picture that the whole book presents 
is untrue Her attitude is indicated in the 'peer 
that underlies tho very title of the took and all 
through she gives tho impression of in resting a 
xilonv of mud beetle' What comp exes in Miss 
Mayo s mini lie behind thi3 approach l cannot 
determ no but petbaps ona is the feeling that 
Amen a has been taken in ly smoothtongued 
’■ha.ih s and tiramM with their ogregioosly fi'e 
allegations about cond tions in India’ ip. 2 ok If 
so- Miss Mayo has rv acted with uanxessary 
violence in an opposite direction 


A Lady gives Miss Mayo her Duo 
Margaret E Cousins, B Mus , writes in 
the }oung men of India 

I have lived in India for twelve years in 
intimate fncndsh i> with the women of India, with 
its students an 1 with its political and social 
reformers I am neither a Government servant 
nor connected with official or missionary circles 
I ai a lovur of humanity and work for it through 
'coking the advancement of womanhood to an 
equality of honour and opportunity with manhood 
Mi work along those lines was viewed so favour 
a'ly that I was the first woman honorary magis 
trate appointed id India Those facts civo mo the 
power to pa-* mdgment on Mbs Mayos took and 
while my experience comil-orates a largo namler 
of her facts and illustrations regarding sex health 
on ouiliaM ty and the tres-ment of animals, I 
aver that the total uni ression sh » convey s to anv 
reader either inside or outsido Ind a, is cruelly and 
wickedlv nntrue l nlcss read in conjunction with 
s ipplemcntary books on ott er aspects of Jn Iia 3 
life and culture or unless it is withdrawn from 
circulation outside India, it will ircato nothing 
but race-resentment and a fortune for its cleverly 
stupid authoress. 


“Mother India ’ Again 
In tho editorial uotes of the '-me journal 
«• -liters Rev > Macmcol, D Litt. and 
Rev l\ 0 1 hilip, B.A) wo hnd another 
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assembly hctics that broke ihe majority for the 
Bill as a whole If the British members of the 
Assembly had supported the Bill girls of 14 -would 
not now be legally approved mothers We women 
definitely charge the British Government -with 
delaying social reforms for which the people of 
the country are npe 

Even despite inaccuracies I thought Miss Mayo 
was sincere till I read the chapter on the Prraco 
and the Untouchables That showed her hand it 
proved to me that yellow journalism sentimental 
gullibility and a bias in favour of Bntish domi 
nation over ruled her vaunted open mindedncss The 
latter half of the book I leave more to politicians 
and economists to set right She deals with 
problems sentimentally and superficially which 
cannot be separated from philosophy rehgiOD and 
the f, eat ethics of the right to self determination 
One feels that where she allows herself to show 
discontent with Britain s rule it is only where she 
thinks that America would manage India better 
This comes out especially in her review of cduca 
tion 

Mi's Mayo uses the Sob Stuff to rouse 
a feeling of horror m the mind of her 
Tenders by describing animal sacrifice in the 
temple of Kali She uses this to prove the 
necessity of British rule in India Says 
Mrs Cousins 

She omits to tell that while Britain allows 
Hood sacrifices m Bntish India the Manaram 
Regent of Travancore an Indian State prohibited 


all animal sacnficcs in her State as her first 
administrative act on becoming Regent 
Then wo are told 

She omits all good points in India s favour 
such as the fact that lunacy is fourteen times lass 
prevalent in India than in England that India s 
expenditure on dnnk is only a fraction proportion 
ately compared with the one million pounds spent 
daily in Great Britain on alcoholic dnnk 

Defects can bo found in all nations, but 
that would not justify foreign rulo any 
where Says Mrs Cousin:, 

On the same analogy Aruenca should govern 
Japan because of Japans geisha system and more 
reppllant sanitary system than even poor India s 
Holland should govern America because of Amen 
cas political gralt sy stem and its record of being 
the most enme-ndden country in the world ana 
so on round the world and only then might people 
sleep easy in their beds secure from world 
menace ’ Her argument has only to be stated thus 
to see how stupid it is but people arc so credulous 
and so ignorant that they will believe she has 
drawn an accurate picture Those who are stimnia 
ted by the strong feelings that the book is raising 
to judge tmly for themselves should read also 
The Web of Indian Life by Sister Niyedita (Long 
man3 Green London) In ha Bound or Irce uy 
Mrs. Besant (Th P House Madras) Radhaknshnas 
The Ihndu I tew of Life and my own The Aura 
lining of Asian Womanhood ( Ganesh A to 
Madras price Rs. 2 ) 
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Mussolini Prophet of the Pragmatic Era 
Under the above caption W T Flliot of 
the Harvard Umvers ty analyses the Political 
Philosophy of Fascism in the Political Science 
Quarterly The article is of academic 
importance and does not deal with popular 
likes and dislikes regarding fascist deeds 
"We are told 


lascism is a repudiation of the old logical 
i tihtananism of the English Radicals of 1882 in 
favour of the older psychological pragmatism of 
Machiavelli Liberalism says Mussolini 13 not 
the last word it does not represent any final and 
decisive formula in the art of government In this 
a mcr.lt and delicate art which deals with the 
most refractory of materials not stationary, but 
always in movement since it deals with the living 
aca not with tire dead in this art of politics there 
i» no Aristotelian unity of time of place and of 
. n . , n have been governed more or less 
fortunately in a thousand different ways Liber 
ai sm is the contribution the method of the nine- 


teenth century It cannot be said that L berahsm 
a method of government good for the nineteenth 
century for a century that is to say dominated 
by two essential phenomena like the development 
of capitalism and the growth of nationality should 
be necessarily good for the twentieth century 
which already betrays characteristics differing 
considerably from those of its predecessor Facts 
outwe gh books experience is worth more than 
theory To day the most striking of post war 
experiences those that are taking place before our 
eyes are irafked by the defeat of Liberalism 
Events in Russia and m Italy demonstrate the 
possibility of governing altogether outside the 
ideology of liberalism and in a manner entirely 
opposed to it Communism and Fascism have 
nothing to do with Liberal sm 


Fascism is pmc utilitarianism MTo read 
To parallel Lenin s Democracy is a mere 
bourgeois superstition Mussolini concluded the 
attack on Liberalism quoted above Know them 
once and for all that Fascism recognizes no idols 
adoies no fetishes it has already passed over the 
more or less decayed body of the goddess Liberty 
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is quite prepared if necessary to do so once 

In Fascism we find an undeclared adherence 
to political pragmatism and to nothing else 
Although they hare not always so named it 
and although only its protagon sts attribute to the 
movement a profound under]} mg idea Fascism 
bas come to mean to the popular imagination just 
thi3 application of pragmatism to politics V issol ni 
attributes his own intellectual shaping to V illiam 
Jame« on equal terms with three <T rcat pra„mitists 
in politics Machiavelh Niet'zche and the *vndi 
cajsf, Georges Sore! 

This i$ nothing new or ongioal for 
The practice of politics has never been other 
than pragmatic A stand on prior lple may be 
the nobler gesture may even be a neoesaarv sop 
to man s compensatory desire to idealize his 
pursuit of deeply rooted mst nclire interests But 
rationalism too often serves only as a cloak for 
imperative and unreasoned desire That at least 
is the way the matter looks to the pol tical 
pragmatists of our own day 

Tho Nineteenth Ceafnry was prolific of 
ideas ideas and all else that s mere smoke 
not the real thing achievement and the 
sinking of all tleory as means to the great 
end What got the upper hand then were 
the tloclriitait e efforts of an idealism which 
attempted to put a curb on the play of 
interests ’ Hence the reaction 

Vox populx had spoken the Lord s face was 
'limed against ponts” and such abstractions. 
The political prophets preached a new gospel— 
Pragmatism the reasoned distrust of rationalized 
solutions. 

And 

T , The very Mahomet of th s worship is Mussolini 
Ideological programs and a superstitions reverence 
(or the formal democracy of the ballot bos 1 ad 
led his Italy to a state of anaichy approxi mating 
that before which the medieval republics of tlie 
tubes had bowed 

A little knowledge of Italian affairs is 
ncces'ary to appreciate Fascism 
, After the war am Italy badly div ded sabotaged 
by Communism crew sicker and sicker under 
Br-ernment b} blocs government t} unreal 
coalitions bv leg rolling and finally by aicrcti 
>'33i ’ It all amounted to no government at a .1 
Machiavelh 3 /Vince was not more needed when 
he wrote to ra =e Italy from her divided weak 
ness than was a dicta or now one strong ea 
ough to seize the rein3 of government power from 
tha las hands which refused to t gliten them on 
syndfcalistio violence Lcder 'nch condiUcns it 
was natural that Fascism symbol of united power 
to a single hand should gather strength until U 
swept the slate clean of tim d ro' I amentary 
equation? and ic'cntcd in a bold hand the saute 
word Force I 

The demand of the present age is not 


but fail to achieve any good ho should be 
put second to one who professes nothing bat 
does a lot of good 

Parliamentm government— we have the high 
authority of Lloy 1 George for it— means govern 

ment by tala But as ex Ambassador Child put 
t When a spirited people cannot stand it anv 
longe- they act. Talk and party conferences and 
socal theories and sentimentality are luxuries 
enjoyed bv these people who do not face intoler- 
alle situa'ioos When a people fa e an intoler 
able situation the real ravenous 1 nnger is not for 
a program hat for a msa This apology /or 
Fascism troadcast through the columns of the 
Sat rdaj L cnizig Post is accurate enough Vet 
it is perhaps worlh nothing that it is only these 
peoples who insist on the luxury of party systems 
and the sentimental tj of social theories who arrive 
hot rarely at mtoleralle situations on the other 
hand nations who are forever in search of he man 
not the i rogram seem to find almost all situations 
equally and chronically intolerable after a trial 
more or less brief 

As for progran s apparently Ambassador Child 
was sufficiently interested in the Meaning of 
Fascism to male some in [air es ot mussohni even 
when the Black Sb rt was still a bravado gesture 
Th * is his report of the interview 

Well I said what is the F a>cisti program 11 
It is easier to snath the tiller than to steer the 
1 oat 

Program he sa d My program is work 
discipline, unitv lie shot another look at mo and 
saw that [ was doubtful about vague slogans He 
sa d with tremenduous conviction "Programs are 
endless It is the organization— it is the men— it is 
action not talk it is men 

There you are the program of the polities of 
the period is -action— not talk not theory 


The ‘Common Front against Bolshevism 
When England broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia it was bawled out by 
the Empire crier* the pres* that this was 
the beginning of the end of Bolshevism Now 
would we see a general rising against 
Rus la among all capitalistic conntne But 
what happened actually was comic to the 
extreme Instead of copying Britain s heroic 
gesture other nations concentrated on 
capturing the trade with Russia that was given 
up by the former country Thus one reads 
in the Lmng Age 

Standard Oil an a 1 powerful American 
corporation 1 as concluded a contract w th the 
Soviet Commercial Agent to narlet Boss as 
petroleum abroad. Ju t cow that is the only 
commod ty the Soviet Government 13 ai 'e to export 
10 large qn^ntroe* and if she could be prevented 
from se mg that she wornd soon be bank-npt. 15 it 
the Americans have taken advantage of the 
el imc-t-on of the r Bnti*h competitors to strike a 
barrun with the Sot ets. They put up the money 
the Ro.siaa» cut up the oil dnoa Standard Oil 
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it entail:, an euorraons mental suffering and 
nnliapp ness I! civilisation is a raco towards 
a happier state of things infant mortality mast 
slow up with its progress and social vigour 
obtained m a moTe beautiful economical 
and sensible way 


Prof Rushbrook Williams ou 
Mother India 


No mention however of her 'illumination 
of many thinga that, do not exist at all or 
only in a very small way No mention of 
tho overlooking of all good points of Indian 
life No mention again of tho contempt 
expressed throughout for India and of the 
inordinate admiration of tho British whose 
mis-decds are conscientiously painted over 
with exaggerated praise all through 


Prof L F Rushbrook Williams reviews 
Miss Mayo s Mother Iodia m The .Asiatic 
Renew He welcomes the boldness of Miss 
Mayo on writing on an aspect of the Indian 
question which others always, leave untouch 
ed Prof Rushbrook Williams does not 
appear in bis review to have guessed the 
sinister motive of the authoress in writing a 
book whose sole object is to lower India in 
the eye of the world Very strange for one 
of bis erudition and intellect but very 
natural also for other reasons Miss Mayo s 
undemocratic spirit seems to have pleased 
Prof Rushbrook Williams Ho says 

\Ia vhfc the maionty of her country men Miss 
Mayo regards democracy with little favour So 
far from considering it the panacea for all ills 
whether social or political she seems to be an 
upholder of the heretical doctrine that it 19 a 
highly specialized fo’-m of government depending 
for its success upon certain factors that are by no 
means universally present 

The learned professor would probably 
discuss liberty or the right to keep one s 
money in one s own cash box m the same 


But even he fails to admire Miss Mayo & 
logic. He says 

Where lli»s Mayo cites chapter and verse for 
her statements she proceeds to generalize from a 
tew dozen examples asd to apfUv this generalize 
turn to hundreds of millions For some of her 
most start mg assertions she cites no statistics at 
all How does she know that from one end of 
the land to the other the average male Hindu of 
thirty years provided lie has means to command 
his pleasures is an old man and that from seven 
to eight out of every ten such males between the 
ages of twenty five and th rty are impotent ? I 
am quite at a loss here I should have thought 
that the decennial statistics of the population to 
say nothing of common observation would have 
suffered to give the lie d rent to any such assertion 
Miss Mayo may have unchallengeable authority for 
her statement If so she should surely quote it 
He sums up though in a different strain 
She ha3 illuminated one side of the Indian 
problem in such fashion that it can hardly succeed 
for the future m evading the attention which it 
deserves but does not invite. 


Yet another Condemnation of 
“Mother India" 


At M Underhill reviews tho above book 
m tho International Renew 'of Missions 
Sho writes forcefully against ijiss Mayos 
silly generalisations and blindness to most 
vital things connected with India. The 
reviewer who is a lady, says 

She was warned before starting for India, not 
to generalize And it is possible that she honestly 
tried not to generalize but she has nevertheless 
done so and has produced some quite appalling 
statements. That tho Indian girl m common 
practice looks for motherhood mno months after 
reaching puberty— or anywhere between tho ages 
pi fourteen and eight » simply not true Had. 
A1is3 Alayo given herself but a few years to live 
in India and to watch tho family life 01 even a 
small circle of her neighbour's she would h3ve 
known better Religion in the West forbids much 
which 13 nevertheless sometimes doDfl. Hindu 
custom, sanctions much which 13 nevertheless 
usually not done 

She also condemns Miss Mayos strict 
exclusion of all references to the many 
Indian individuals and institutions working 
for the betterment of Indian life 

It is hardly fair to report unsavoury details of 
the breach of hygienic laws or revolting deeds of 
cruelty whether to man woman child or beast, 
with never a word of those who are spending their 
lives in fighting just thoae very evils The passing 
mention of Indian volunteer associations partially 
pledged against Untouchabihtj wh eh include the 
Servants of India avowedly political Lord Smhas 
society for the help of the outcastes of Bengal and 
Assam the Brahmo Sainaj and others is as far 
as we can find the only referen e to the existence 
of societies promoted and carried on by Indians 
for the social moral and sp ntual uplift of their 
fellows unless the vague statement in tho conclud 
ing chapter that theie are other facts is meant 
to cover them Did Miss Mayo really meet no 
kind hearted decent loving husbands and fathers 
in India ? 


Then there is a general valuation of 
Miss Mayo s original discoveries and great 
insight into Indian thought and feeling 

In a book announced as totally unlike aui other 
book on India one would not expect to coma 
across that hackneyed statement of the hypothetical 
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jealous defender of private properlj though it 
« }? '*‘ exico 13 h^ing petroleum m Russia 
r.l™ . expropriated by the Soviets from the 
no\aI Dutch Company 

o iethms ;™ llar has happened m case of Italy 
Italy, to bo sure recognized the 
aoscow Government some time ago but since 
* ' e Jl. 1 ’^ tl 9 ns , between the two conntucs have been 
!S™5? but cordial Only the other dav for 
iwIEm R omo recognaed Rumania s title to 
Bessarabia whereupon the mdi^nant Russians 
f0 boycott Italian goods One would suppose 
S 0ver > n i V,ew the agreement upon general 
fees which seems to exist between Italy and 
Austen d, PlS,i JI , ussolim \ onl(I kep P steo with Sir 

S fini berl ? m . n , thiq , matter Bm Italv 

must hnd markets for her products mrl 
Sfit 11 " 3 She wanfs morc territory and she 
S areTt K " r ^ nU T outlcts for her go^ ' 
brcak Wlth Russia prom.so, 
for “ arket vacuum in the latter enuntrv 

nrL. an “'JP’ifactures to fill So the basest 

Italv 1 h ” and but has now decided to buy in 
Bolshevism^ ,or the Mm “°° trml «r>iost 

Newer Methods of Oaucer Treatment 
S ° d ‘ he Iol,0K1I, B 10 «>o Ltlamy 

«ed ' for .m&tahoS Ta«2£l 
W , gSDftf;’’“ 4 9 ,l , of U-eNow Sf TiS 3 

llWii 

BSS *„/* a Sffl‘ “S? ^co^rtiaT'S? 

therefore may be made avaikbla 6 ^!! ° yed a n d 

sswtfK. sSsifft 4'P ,ia s 
SSt4®te-a?MMBSS! 
SS-SBTi e ST£?'™ ne »J ,s «fi 

the radiated ana. rhe^ai S./ emanenl15, 

'\‘'h Platinum which cuts ni?™ , are screened 
attached threads mau! it rays M»d 

the containers as^soon a* P ?hnln 0 to withdraw 
«"dcd Tie SMl S„a a n ! ai ^'; Js M S,r S. 


said to treatment of cancer of the esophagus 
r. nc ,, l ' 10 iwost deadly of all forms of cancer 
Dr Jlutr was for several vears plivsienn m-chief 
at the New ^ oik Throat, Xo->e. and Lung Hospital 
Abandoning the field of medians for a few years 
he served as Consul General at Stockholm and 
later as Secrctan of the Legation to Norway 
and Sweden Returning tn medicine ho las 
devoted himself to radium thcrapj On leaving 
Vienna, Dr Muir will take his seeds’ to cancer 
centers tn Berlin Pans and London ’ 


When King Sisowath Went to Pans 

In tho ^atne journal thero is an account 
of the visit of tho late King Sisowat of 
Cambodia to Pans Wo aro told 

Tho King of Camlodia arrived a3 a real 
potentate from ancient Asia should Tho jewels 
^nT5«r! , X,J 1 l tn and lus entourage were worth 
100000000 francs and the 1 rcnch police tempo- 
rarily suspended all Oilier ac'ivities to guard the 
wearers of this treasure 

The King also brought with him the Sacred 
Sword of Cambodia, reputed to be 3 000 vears old 
and studded with jewels valued at ^3 000,000 
and the Three Bakous gurdians of the sword, 
whom rumor soon invested with all the mv story 
and clamour of fabled giants 

The 100 dancing girls were covered with 
diamond* rubies emeralds, topares carbuncles, 
tourmalines and sapphires and those who saw 
them heartily approve of King Sisowath’s name 
for them The Living Jewels 

But their costume for the Sacred Dance was 
as unique as it was costlj lor it consisted of 
cold yiie flttins tisht to the Insure and more 
concealing ban sill anil President lifters and 
Madame Fallen who sicro mous foil and hesitated 
before allowing the Cambodian ballet to appear 
before them later admitted their scruples had 
been unfounded 

In addition to the gold wire costume, the dancers 
wore a gold helmet incrusted with diamonds 

ffikto lOOOBC*" SGt m a deS ' ffQ Whlch ddtcd 

™ n C 4* p l or " a s among those 

invited tg see the ballet dance. And lie went 
over the dancing girls He spent many 
days watebmg and sketchmg then winning their 
confidence by giving them little presents as if 
cbl d rJ£ u candies toys, beads 
t , rii .4 s T bey pouted and sulked 
unless he came to them with his pockets bulging 
'T^b these gifts But Rodin was happy and even 
with g tbeS r a ° ° f ,raVellD " back, ° Cambodia 

Rodin writes about these dancing eirls 
m jns reminiscences as follows 

n»'™fa le ,„» r s ,ch ” ss >*- ■»“ ‘SSSlSfih^ 

is gom » 
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it entails, an enormous mental suffering and 
unkapp ness If civilisation is a race towards 
a happier state of things infant mortality must 
slow up with its progress and social vigour 
obtained in a more beautiful, economical 
and sensible way 


Prof Ruskbrook Williams on 
Mother India * 

,, Pr » f L F , r R " shhr °° l W.!l,ams renews 
Miss Mayo s Mother India in The Asiatic 
Itcncw He welcomes the boldness of Mi SS 
Mayo on writing on an aspect of tho Indian 
question which others always leave untonch 
ed Prof Rushbrool Williams does not 
appear in his review to hare gl , es sed the 
sinister motive of the authoress ,n writin “a 
boot whose sole object is to lower India" in 
the eye ot the world Very strange (or one 
of his erudition and intellect but very 
natural also for other reasons Miss M flT o s 
undemocratic spirit seems to have niff, a 
Prof Rushbroot Williams He says P C1Soi 
Untile the majority of her conntn men 
Mayo wards democracy vritli IituS SS5„, c 
far from considering it the panacea fir mi 
whether social or political oU ^ , al .‘ llls 
01 , holder of the hereS' l ’. be “ 

highly specialized form of government ,i„ 1 , 19 a 
for its success upon certain facto™ that ar« h, d “ s 
means universally present 8 Uiat ar0 no 

The learned professor would eroh,hl„ 
discuss liberty or the right to 
money in ones own cashVin 

log^rfays 116 udmirn Miss Mayo s 


J«o mention however of her ‘illumination 
of many thing;, tbat^ do not exist at all or 
only m a icry small wa y mention of 
I, 1 ,® ov crlookmg of all good points of Indian 
ic JNo mention again of tho contempt 
expressed throughout for India and of tho 
In./ II admira lJoa of tho British whose 
wifi, „ 3 ar ? conscientiously painted over 
with exaggerated praiso all through. 

Yet another Condemnation of 
Mother India ’ 

in Vr, rt M rV Qderhl11 rov »cws tho above book 

She wr.tot 7 Tu Rcilcw <>? ^ 

silJv p nnr , forc °f [ iny against Miss Muyos 
vital thm o 1Sa 10BS and blindness to most 
Ih6 

done so £i RS,,S sl <> has nevertheless 
statements That P tho inrti^n” 0 i auito a PP alIj ng 
practice, looks for Klrl >n common 

reaching pubeftv- 0 ^nn^ h K 0od i? 1 ? 0 months after 
of fourteen and cmht y b , et ' ree “ the a^s 
Miss Mayo gn en hcr^r.! f L S ,' m 1 y not true Had 
in India and to watch thn at f a f ?' v y? ar3 to Bvo 
small circle of her nml°i,K family , hta of even a 
known better Religion 7a tk^Wes^f 0 J VO i uld 
which is nevertheless cnl e Qf West f 2 rbldo much 
custom sanctions much S \vhich m< ; S done - ,. a, , a lu 
usually not done oa wblcb nevertheless 

oicl S umon al of “i^'T 3 31 >«f Mnyos strict 

the I br l each r of y hyg[ r e me £ws rt f> U r I1 r aTO i ,ry d , eta ’, la 
cruelty whether to 3 or revolting deeds of 
with never a word* of those 3u man cblld . or beast, 
lives m fightiDgjuat tho 3 n e ^ h ° ar 1 spending their 
mention of Indian vn!nn 3 fL- ery evds Tbe Passing 
Pledged against Un touchabfh t f SS wif 1 k as P a i tia u y 
Servants of India av3! J i which include the 
society for the heln y P°bhcal Lord bmha s 
Assam the Brahmo 9„nt° UtC 1 st !2 of Ben 2ai and 

ieEo^! B sissX a bS sr&frty “a 

^hearted decSt 3 &&UtP, ’ Jft, - 

MisfjLy^onmnaP ! ! 1 elieral Caution of 
insight into M..S thonghi S S e S.n a g d 8IMl 

bool Sn 100 ^" 0 ”^ jotaUy * w 
oow.se that tah»S E&nTb SlgAffiS 


Where Mi&s Mayo cites charter a 

few dozen Ixampleo SSFtS^amlv' ? ?v rall ^rom°a with never’ aword'of th7se child “or beast 

tion to hundreds of milh ons L h ’ s eeneraliza lives in fighting Jtot iSi. 8p Sk Iin,t tbeir 

most start ing assertions S?f S0I ? e of her mention of Indian JSSSL™?. evds Tfie Passing 
all How does she know fffi Statlstlcs * 
he land to the other the aver// r °“, on £ ea A of 
thirty years provided lie L Hmdu of 

b > 3 pleasures is an old man aiS command 

to eight out of every ten snrh ? tom seven 

a ®f s of , twent y five and tWtv “nif 3 betw een the 
am quite at a loss here fit, JJEi '“Potent ? I 
that the decennial stabs tip/ Zf°ti d bave thought 
^ of common. obse°rvibnn P ° Dula ,j°? to 

t0 Blve tbe 5se direct f u ,Quld have 
may have unchaUem:eJw« acb , 1 assertl0 n 
her statement. Its, she *58^“*™* tor 

teer veefef, 
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the old stylo of thought, and follow sc encc and 
material forces . „ „ - 

Head ng a few sections of Mr Chen s 11 e n Tsun 
(Collected r^ajs) tho spirit of the mao is soon 
(1 ^covered lor example, m hi 3 essay ahe Des- 
truction of Idols 

May 1 a~k why we bIouIq destroy the idols t 
There are many persons and things that are use- 
less, but are venerated just like idols. A thing 
which is usele&s even though it receives honor 
kould be destroyed * * * All the cods and devils 
n heaven and earth cannot be proved to be reiL 
T e«e pretenses in religion are like tho idols which 
de eive men The term a»n/<i Budd! a or tho 
wo-il Jehovah’ or tho terra Emperor of Heaven 
lav deceive people All the spirits which the 
♦1 eolos ans worship are useless ido s which should 
1 e broken In the ancient days folks w ere ignorant 
and believed tha a Kina wa. the Son of Heaven 
They worshiped and honored him believing that 
his power was greater than any one m his country 
Thi idea of divinity permitted th** King to re gn 
As a uniter of fa t, Kings and tmperors are all 
doU They cannot work mincles thev depend 
entirely on tie peonle Tie Emperor PuAira 
China, and Impcior Nicholas in Russia, aro more 
pitiful than the ordinary citizens today because 
they have lost their kingdoms These Emp’rors, 
like the idols of clay «md wood liave l>ecn des 
troved and thrown into the rubbish heap 

Speaking also of the 'doU of the nation family 
and ethics Mr Caen ends thus 

“Destruction ' Destroy the idols 1 Destroy false 
ldoU Our faith should take the standard of real 
truth The vain traditional glory of reluion 
politic* and ir orality are all idols which ought to 
be destroyed The reality of tl e umverse and our 
own faith can never combine if these idols are not 
swept away 

Writing on The Revolution of Literature Mr 
Chen says 

“Three principles may be written on the banner 
of our revolution I irst, to overthrow tho ornate, 
flattering noble literature, and create the simple 
lyrical peoples literature second to overthrow 
the antiquated extravagant, classical literature and 
cieate a new truthful, realistic literature third, to 
overthrow the complex difiku t and scenic htera 
ture and create the simple, ordinary social litera- 
ture * * * European civilization is not only gifted 
with politics and science lut also has great Utera 
ture I love Rousseau Zola, Kant, Bacon Darwin 
and many I cannot here mention Is aDy one in 
China as great is one of these men 9 If there is 
any one who will di regard his own honor and 
reputation to join in the fight against the eighteen 
devils (the classical scholars who oppose the 
progress and reform in Lterature) I will drag the 
b ggest cannon and be a forerunner in the fight 
aga nst these enemies 

Ip the recent Contra erty Betuecn Science and 
Bljwsopl y of Life Mr Chen championed science 
and attacked metaphysics. He states in his preface 
collected essays which make up this contro- 
metapkysics science 13 more fundamental than 
«w. t0 divided the progress of human society 
“V “J^e P en ods we are still in the period of 

ol (?ip U L^’i£ e r r f u* u D , Do not tlie great majority 
ol our people still believe in witches, fortune telling 


and foolish things 0 kmong the educated class 
there arc many who believe in metaphysics 

In another short essay Mr Chen says 

“Some one has made tho remark that China 
needs three forces— tho Russian spirit, German 
sucnco and American capital I think wo do not 
need American raonev but do need to combine 
the Russian spirit and German science At present, 
people welcome American wealth but they are 
imhlTerent to German science, and their greatest 
terror is the Russian spirit ’ 

TPW O, nit hut 

Hon„ with Chen Tu sra goe3 Wu Chih hut 
author materialist and radical Mr Mu. who is 
now also among the o der generation, has becorao 
one of the I -oldest of reformers. He is an anarchist 
a revolutionist, who has c a‘T j red exile for his 
beliefs but a teacher and warm hearted democrat 
who is respected for liis character and earnest life. 
Thi3 touch of autobiography is found tn his 
representative essays 

Wu Chiu tin s CvrrEr 

I am now sixty y ears old when the Emperor 
of Japan determined to reform hia empire I was 
seven From that year I bc„an to learn Chinese 
characters to memorize the tour Booths and the 
fits Clastics and 6tulf my memory with the 
famous essays \\ hen twenty I beuuno mtere. ted 
in critical study of the classics, aod a great admirer 
of the Han Dynastv scholars I hid an ambition 
to write critical stu lies and felt exceedingly proud 
to have the opportunity to stuly these noble works 
of our Middle-Flowery Km dom that time 

I wro e inflammatory articles to denounce the 
foreign church and instigated p°op!e to bum these 
churches. I refuted republicanism by quoting tho 
classics, and argued that a great empire must have 
a king * * * V* hen 1 wa* thirty I came to Peking 
for the examinations, but faded. I lived at that 
time with a successful candidate Wang Ting 
mien. One day Chang Chien cimo to my place 
to talk with Mr Wang Chang Chien was a 
student of Uie Premier M ong Tasing ho and agreed 
with the scholars of the time that they should 
help the Premier to fight the dwarfish Japanese. 
A few months later die emperor issued an edict 
and ordered give the enemies a decisive blow 
Every one thought that the three islands of Japan 
would he crushed in a few days. Bat the war 
news became more and more disappointing Poor 
months later a General who was responsible for 
the loss of the frontier of Manchuria was beheaded 
Then Kang An Wei Presented his famous memorial 
to the Emperar and Liang Chi chao published lists 
of 'oreign hooks for the stodents of China. At this 
time I followed these great men and tned to 
play a humble part But how di appointing it is 
that after thirty years have passed our education 
is still ornamental our industry is still undeveloped 
the reforms are bnt changed sign boards > And 
now people are taking Chinese cunos classical 
criticism and so forth 03 the spiritual civilization 
of the East, digging up rubbish from the past to 
eat a3 amne ambrosia 1 And today I am still 
obliged to write articles such as Liang Chi ebao 
wrote thirty years ago I Ah you sick man of the 

vr r V T Q1 , ctn es3 has really become incurable 
n j j been an outspoken opponent of 
Xa^ore, and during the Ionian poets visit to 
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Calcutta* Drink Problem 


The following extracts are from Allan 

i«Ms. l *^"e3SSr 1 sSJS «»* 

drank in round figures— 

2 ‘-0000 bulb callous of couutrr Uiior 
1 10000 bulk gallons of imported foreign sp 
31 C* 0 bu k gallons of w ine 
300000 l oik gal ons of beer 

sijwsss H v” « 

accounts of «mes But it bas oeen d 

40000 maunds of tan were sold in me same pc 
B,p„l u filling back i° 'f',"" 
prohibition .«js th» to Hobc.t lode™., 
whoso speech before the Rotary 
produced in Ablart 


Selling Human flesh 


The Japan II cclly Chronicle publishes the 
following in the course of a criticism of 
Japans sjslem of making virtual slaves of 
Geishas and girl workers generally We read 


Past experience and re ent revelations show 
tnat Ibe girls practically become (he slaves of the 
masters of the houses and can be sold from one 
house to another as slaves were =o)d from one 
master to another in America in the 1 raes of the 
slave trade lbe arrangement is that the purtha er 
of the girl pays so m h down to her parents for 
the use of her beer The g rl is supposed to be a 
willing agent in such transactions, but m view of 
the stress hud on fil at r ety and the strength of 
publ o opinion the only alternative to meeting the 
greed or need of her parents is «mc de bhe is 
therefore ODlf n willing agent to this extent The 
I law asamst the sale of human flesh is overtome 
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by the pretence that tho toaster of the house pro- against her Public feeling also RccrnB to bo 
Tides her with a room for tlie reception of guests igainst her The debt is regarded as a mrfter of 

and that the money that she makes coca to pat honour which has to bo rumd, and it it cannot 
for her keep and hex clothes for the provision of bo repaid the girl has to gutter hven where the 
which the onun.il loan was contracted A girl master of the girl Ills cheated her as he always 
v.ht> once finds ler way into these houses very does and got his money back many times over 
seldom makes her escape as long as she is of still tbo original mono has to l c repaid And 

value to her master whether for his own liouso or when tbo oncmal money js forthcoming the girl 

for saie to another Legally there are means runs a great nsk if sho is worth keeping Ot 
wl erebj she can be freed but they are so com- being forcibly restrained and bullied into refusing 
I heated and require so much strength of character to accept assistance 
n the part of the girls surro inded as they are »y This practieo of dealing in womens flesh 
- lies that tliey aie virtually a dead letter The whether it be for prostitutes geisha null girls or 
gn are only finng out when they are diseased waitresses goes on all over the country and is a 

md worthless with the flower of their youth gone, reproach against the nation It is stated that an 

Ti *> system is so far officially recognised that the Imperial Ordinance was issued m tho early days 
pol care i repared to protect the owners of tho forbidding the pratice but old estallished practice 
houses against my loss that they may suffer from has triumphed oven over an Imperial Ordinance, 
he attempts of the girls to run away In a Whether the liw could bo revised to prevent it is 
recent case some gtrls who found their war to a matter for lawyers to decide Wo cannot | reveut 

Tokvo were arrested by the metropolitan police people entering into contracts for tho sale of their 

s the\ stepped from the tram and were sent services. Tins is a practice common in all countries 

hack to servitude. The metropolitan iolice uii and is to some evient a saleguard for the worker 

lamed any responsd llity since they only acted Hut the pecu lanty in Tapan is that it is only the 

on instructions from ihe poltco of tho town where women workers who have such contracts. Tho 

he girls had conio from but their action plainly men workers are liable to Iw dismissed at any 

indicates that ti ey regard the girls as the property time. This raise 3 tho question whether it would, 

of their master who had. aj plied to the local be pottle to forbid contracts which j reside for 
police for their return If there had been anything an advance of tho wagea paid To appeal to tho 
illegal in the matter the master of the house moral sense of parents who sell their daughters 

would not have gone to tho police to demand means little relief for the present situation The 

taat s property should be returned to him nor law must be appealed to for present relief and the 

won i the police have been so prompt in res only way to do t(U3 seems to bo to make 

ponth r to bis request. * * ■ " • ' 

T1 is sale of human flesh s not confocd to 
f <* licensed quarters There are other quarters 
where women are regarded as mere chattels which 
an be bought and sold The girls who sell 
themselves to the mills experience a better fate 
than their unhappy sisters it is to be hoped 
although many tales are told of their hardships 
and of the disease which lies in the train ol these 


advance on wages at the time of engagement 
illegal 


Lord Olivier on Indian Reforms 

i u- . to Tho Right Honourable Tord Olivier of 

hardship' Here again timre is a trado m human Ramsden, P C , K C M G., C B., former 
flesh The girls sell their services m order to Secretary of State for India, writes on the 
Sw”, 0 ' h a e!r 6 ,SS en 0 , f ^Atu'df ,n°\ iSjfSI M.™ Qoestioa .. a. Sena, of 

years The mill owners always protest that they AaftoUS, Geneva He says at one place 
are willing workers but guard them with a It is presumed that the Commission to bo 
strictness which seems to show that they are not -ipj ointed noi later than 1929 is to judge whether 
la the event of any trouble in the mill they can be Indians have shown themselves capable of being 
locked into the dormitories by the owners, much entrusted with further respoosibiUies or deserving 
as u they were their property and it is very of that indulgence by amiable and responsive co- 
exceptional that they should be turned out of the operation with the Government m working the 
dormitories as happened in a recent strike, where Dvarclucal constitution The presumption is 
ine masters knowing that the gins had nowhere offensive and exasperating to self respecting re- 
If £ c,nea t0 V 11 !* end <u order to break formers Hr Ramsay Macdonald and other 
Tin now . , a h. d the owners responsible Labour Party sympathisers with the 

?v?* gi* ^bought that they could dispense with Indian Nationalist Movement, have never minced 
also « t5l l r n re f UoDa thc , r ? I s "orda m criticising the futile political tactics of 

chL ,P 1 *? 8 ^re sold to the Swarajist Patty in their attitude towards the 

Drrmp r»Tr e n/ J n tkL 0 n^L,. *!?i ere become the constitution hut tho«e tactics form no demonstra 

oSer W Ti 50 , on t0 tl0 “ of incapacity for public administration winch 
Z oi T } no,iey or wa different thing from political tactics And 

there slpml nl lwi ii h L b ^ s l }*£ a ? M 2 ? ]t b° u Kb we should have advised pubho-spinted 

mice it W oI . lhe Indians to make the b-st of a bad job by entering 

hands *sh“ fallen^ are vioT^t f°d taking office in the Councils unquestionably 

think MthiLff oflfil ww w ‘heir doing so would have often placed them m 

ire sK u S H & 3 a^wflT* l 'Sira 

Wtt.-jsstferaurja.re ass-Taas-sut & rasa 
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Dr M ss 3am la Mary Sirajod D n 
l Photo sent ly [ rof R S rajud D n 
V,. e * e Calcutta has this year received her 
Degree from Wellesley College, 
instil I 7 iIa ' s «hussetts. one of the f nest 
ntions of learning for women in America, 
i. ’? Dae °f 'he most brilliant of students 
her Sc holastic attainments throughout 
coant Ci >® career hare been a credit to her 
w j ry Her amiable and sweet disposition 
cert.. 10 ™” eas ' era modesty combined with a 
toss r w . ei ^ ra «Kgressivenes», writes Mr Siva 
i - 1 ^pta have helped her fellow students to 
sn . a tha * Indian girls are equal nay often 
tnS '° r i'? thcir w *»tern sisters in intelleo- 
coiKt ? a , i ltle , s an( l human attributes which 
*tnnL nte tT th0 Rlak,D S of the best type of 
i a P Having received her Master s Degree 
Hiss ar° m,cs , aDI * Sociology last June 
hose is planning to spend the winter 


at Columbia University New "iork City 
where she will take courses in Psychology 
and Pedagogy work that will ht her to be 
of eveD greater usefulness to the cause of 
woman s education in India when she returns 
home. This summer Miss Ghose is spending 
most of her time in visiting social welfare 
organizations ofNev "iork City and gathering 



Srimati Suhas ni Devi 
{ Photo sent by Pror K M Gupta 


information She is also keen ahmit t » 
labor Miss Ghose has not only evoked 
sentiments among her friend, W ar 
girts but she has aroused tl 0 sympath'^'of 
American educationalists in Uo 
o[ the Indian Ionian s edncat.on 
been instrumental in securing . B Cas 
SI 000 from N.eltoS? CdW ? U ° n of 

Maharam Girl II gh Scl ool at n° C tlle 
of which she is a mini. 1 nt Darjeeling 
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SruiiTi Suu^im Dl\i daughter of Snjut 
kaihsh Chandra Dntt of Tipperah (Bengal) 
has it is reported achieved the distinction 
of bung tho hrst lady science graduate from 
the Beihune College Calcutta. She passed 
the last Bbc examination of the Calcutta 
University with distinction and has taken 
up Botany ui her II Sc course at the 
ni eisnty College of Science Srecmati 
ihaoini became a widow shortly after her 
ainage at the ige of 1? 

1 iss Sunn Porno ji \ daughter of Mr 
1» oh Pothau editor The Tniaiidrum Daily 



Mrs Ha ssa Amraal Doraikannu Mndaliyar 
l Photo sent b\ B V itao 
V«s is the first lady graduate of TnvandtXHB 
to go in for the law degree 

Tho academic distinction of Hiss Jamil a 
Mary Suiaji. 1 ) uii daughter of Prof R- 
Sirajad Din of Lahore Forman Christian College 
deserves special mention m this connection 



ftyi*- 



Mrs. G Lidu Ure 
E Photo 6Cnt by L N A 

Miss Sirajad Din proceeded to England after 
taking her v i degree of tho Punjab University 
There slip received tho diploma of Technical 
Education (Dip Tech ) from the London 
Umvei«it> and was subsequently admitted 
to tho Pli D degree of the University of 
Edinburgh At present she has been visitiog- 
Domestio Science Institutions in France 
Germany and Switzerland She has been 
appointed as Industrial Instructress for 
women by the Government of the Punjab 
In British India Indian ladies are not 
considered fit for holding responsible adminis 
trative offices But a progressive Indian state 
has led the >ay m this direction by appoint 
ing a qualified Indian lady m the political 
department We learn that tho Maharajah 
Thakore Sbaheb of Gondal has appointed 
Srisiati Jamnabai De\ i Sl\ a R stood m, as 
his Political Secretary 

This month we have received the news 
of the appointment of some ladies on the 
Municipal boards in different provinces 3Iu» 
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itself where (just before the interview) the leading 
members of the Indian community had told me 
that 9a per cent were men living without their 
families I had in mind other parts of Africa also 
which I had recently visited where the proportion 
was very nearly as excessive It is true my words 
referred to certain features in the Transvaal as well 
but cot so immediately 

In my apology I very gladly accepted the fact 
(punted Out to me) that m the Transvaal there 
had been a great improvement to this proportion 
of men to women m recent years further I stated 
that I had Used the word demoralisation m the 
interview in a general sense as referring to the 
deteno ation which inevitably takes place in 
hants of life when large groups of men live 
for a long period in a foreign land without the 
ara*n ties of the family 

Since tl e matter has been brought to the notice 
of tl e press in this country I wo aid. ask leave to 
male mv own position clear During the past 
thirteen Teats. in eveiy possible way I have been 
cn leavour ng tn expose the wrong done to hum 
amtv whenever either bj a system —such as that 
of Government indentured labour to hiji or 
Government rocruited labour to Malaya,— or by 
private individual recruiting unregulated the family 
life is not upheld as sacred On the whole public 
opinion and Government opinion also has not been 
olow to recognise this wrong when once it has 
been pointed out. As far as I am aware I havo 
never mule any distinction either in my own 
rand or in the press as to the persons or ra'-es 
unonn whom this principle of the family life 
(tn emigration) was in danger of being lofnnged 
Vor nstance 1 havo often written and spoken very 
strovh of the w ron„ done in the tea plantations 
of Warn when yoing Englishmen are induced to 
cone out from Fngland on salaries which do not 
onatlo them to live a proper family life I havo 
also written to the English ucw»j>apers m Fngland 
alio it tie same evil in North Rhodesia and 
Malaya, furthermore I have referred to the evil 
which lias* ensued in Malay a and Singapore with 
r<.„ard to a form of Chinese immigration which 
(np to mute a recent date) wa3 destructive of the 
fin ilj hie 

I very time that I have gone over to Africa, 

I have tneu Id encourage the family life among 
tho vl o reside there as tndois Whenever the 
niBllv lifv, has l t en encourogeu as among thq 
Ismailn Community all along tho coast the Aryq 
Samaj members in Nairofi the Goanese Comma 
mty at I/iren/o Marques tho i’arsee Community 
an l ethers, tho elfoct has been immediately to 
enhance tho uka of Indian nation il dignity ami 
r Vor nothing is more beautiful to witne* 

than th" lave of Indian fathers for their childi q 
and their homes and this continually wins a truq 
ai ireaa ion from those who are only too ready t£ 
ntt i e the Indua Community otherwise. I hava 
lived in such Indian homes and know the pure jo; 
ot U. t ha e also lived in ) orn *. where there ar\j 
no n other and children to (nvo me their nos peak £ 
I lv prre ous welcome and I havo noli ed th e 
di*T recce 

it U tni* (ard it is one <\f the best answers to 
Mi»s Mai oa took) that Indians hare shown tfj 
Tniu-at Ainc* remarkable powers ol ‘•cl* restraint 
**>u« JwiM unlfcT these list roportiorato coadi 
i tianv. it tuiy t*j remembered that f •ollettvj 


lrressistible evidence on thi3 point, especially' 
m Uganda to rebut the charges of Lera 
Delamere Major Grogan and others, 

which were published m the E^onomie 
Commission Report of 1919 But such self restraint 
must not be counted on to last lor all tune so as- 
never at any point to break down We surely 
ought not to put such a strain on average human 
nature. Besides there is an inevitable deterioration 
that takes place and this prevents the best 
features of Indian civilisation from being brought 
into evidence 

If I am asked finally whether I would say 
exactly the same things about English men m India 
I would unhesitatingly s»y Tea It is a 
principle of humanity for which I am struggling 
and pleading 

P S I note in Young India ’ of October Oth, 
1927 that Mahatma Gandhi has recently made 
the same appeal to the Chetty traders m Tamil 
Nadu to take their families with them when they 
go D))t io Malaya and Singapore 


Lord Bishop of Natal on Indian Question 
Indian Opinion , Natal writes 
We are deeply grateful to His Lordship the- 
Bishop of Natal for the righteous lead he has given 
on the Indian question In his Charge to the clergy 
and the laity at the recent Diocesan Svnod at Marita- 
burg an extract from which we publish el ewhere 
he put the finger on the spot when he said in tho 
•words of the Rev G F Andros, s that the 
Indian in South Africa suffered from the inferi- 
ority complex the constant reminder that they 
were despised and counted of no account by 
tho^e of another race with whom they were brought 
in close contact everyday’ No greater wrong" 
can be done to a people than the destruction of 
As sett respect Any other wrens is easier of 
repair than this, the loss of self respect It destrove 
all the finer and ennobling qualities of the people 
their righteous ami ition self help public spirit 
and clean liviLg and inevitably degrades them If 
the Indians m South Africa havo not sunk very 
low it was not tecausc there was anything 10 
their surroundings that dis 'omaged it but liocauso 
of the traditions of their own ancient civilisation 
Only the other dav tho A a/a/ Mac try which 
seems to have made a speciality of creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere of hostility towards 
tho Indian community gave prominence to the 
complaint of a Varopcan that an Indian who wa-y 
occupying tne front seat among the three back 
seita alloted to non European passengers on the 
Durban trams and was, therefore well within his 
rights, did not m all hwmb*y vacate hi 3 seat in 
favour of tho standing European passengers and 
retreat to a seat more to tho rear \nd the 
turoiKan correspondent accused the Indian of 
insolent pndo ' Ibis is a typical instance of the 
way the self res poet of the Indian is being attack- 
,to * ,h ° 
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Impressions of Kenya 

Ur K D Karra writes id the Democrat his 
impressions of Kenya, which will interest 
aU who desire to know abont the conditions 
prevailing id that Colony He writes 
The first thins that strikes the visitors to Kens* 
a that wherever Indians exist in sufficient numbers, 
they cannot help being sectarian It 13 part of 
their nature. In Nairobi the capital for instance 
there is not a single clnb or other institution where 
all Indians can meet hut there 13 a Cutchi Gnjerathi 
lorn, a Patel Brotherhood a Goan Institute an 
lcdiaa Christian (non-troan) Union a Pucjethai 
Club, and there are besides Punjabi Hindus, etther 
loJowm ol the Sanataa Dharma or the Irya Samaj 
these latter being in two camps. vegetenau3 and 
oeat-eatere The railway adroroistr lion has 
rrovided three separate Railway Institutes Indian 
Ocaa and European Some of these ln'timtions 
pom a limited number of outsiders as a concession 
tat without full rights. It io perhaps natural to 
torn groups according to languages but any 
[srtlier subdivision seems very undesirable Even 
the elections to the Municipality are contested cn 
reLgvyis grounds. I have not heard of any religion 
f™C special training in Municipal administration 
■can is alsaid to introduce it everywhere Apart 
~®5 “ns however the relations of different 
Jfcnons of Indian*. between them«elves and with 
tjtans seem to te cordial enough But why should 
"■*« necessary to speak ol different sections at all * 

ihe relations between Indians and Europeans 
■Jaeoraare however anything but cordial. The 
fwopeans. pnaci pally Bnti'h settlers cfficial and 
»«n»l employees try their best as usual to 
f*cave as if they were supermen the official class 
Ipc* peihaps the least ill-duposed towards Iudiaus 
V'ejs surprised to find all kinds of thing-, reserved 


j ■ p su, pr'^a to tina an sma3 ot tiling-, reservea 
turopwnB Not only are railway compailmenis 
wreservei but cafe« restaurants, hotels hau- 
ls saloocc theatres, even nckshaws are There 
|7 *,l i s ! in Nairobi who will take Indian patients 
v ,ii hack door only There is a doctor who 

Jr po out at night except for European 
'r-'n's, thongh of course he dees not announce 
rJ„_ ^ * European shop an Indian customer will 
cn.nLJ? attended to if there ib a European 
tl,J™* r , . )n the shojX ard the Indian has not 
to rfX? 1 ,0 retaliate in Indian shots. He is out 
Us ^y moBer 30(1 keeps his dignity aside it he 

l J? '^ c! - the pnncipal reason why the Indian m 
«£??■? 15 disliked to much ty the European is 
his low standaru of living with him 

^SuteFrcgS, “ J e “ U “ b “ “ 

tareAi?/ 1 ^ Indians will crowd together in ta=ani 
1:^* rAt Leme P t3 ' 'key build hood's at all it wdl 
not «a le . . 11 ut lor res,df Dee The Indian does 
go ont to settle there He w*nts to make his 


pile and return to his native place. The result has 
been that while European wttleis and even Goans 
acquired vast properties when land was to be had 
almost for the asking the Indian did not care to 
take it 11 bat m the use of land in a country 
where yon do not want to live 7 And if son want 
to return to your country the sooner jou can do 
it the better bo expenditure must be i educed to 
a minimum and wo find even the richest Indians 
taking the cheapest seats at a cinema, the only 
one by til-* way which admits non Europeans, ana 
the onlv place where other people cm bit by the 
side of Europeans. 

Of coarse a few exceptional Indians like Mr 
Pbadke. Bar at Law member of the executive 
Council may be admitted anywhere even m 
European hotels because, in a small place, he is 
known to everybody but that on y proves the rule. 
Indians are there cn sufferance but they are tu a 
way indispenkaUe Attempts have been made to 
get on wuhout them in the Railway, the Host 
office and elsewhere But it has alway been found 
that when Indians are not there, the admmisju- 
tion becomes more expensive and ess efficient. 
The Indians who had been sent away from these 
set vices h. d actually to be taken back Ono notable 
instance of this attempt to do without Indians is a 
Mar Memorial which was ostensibly erected by 
Africans and Europeans only This show ja said 
to have cost about tcree Umca the amount it should 
have if Indians had not been excluded from taking 
any visible part in it. And the samethmg 
happened everywhere But the Indians who were 
taken back into the services went back on smaller 
P® y Ta® 6 v Pp iC 0 Iridmns being unlimited they 
have to make themselves cheap Every fortnightly 
*If2 mer . n* rne8 a fr | sh . Io ,t 01 Indians looking for 
jobs All except fiist cla‘s accommodation on 
steamers is looked for months ahead and 

tbelalxiur market there is beiog rapidly overcrowd. 

ed At present Indian employees »i 0 maW , 
fairly decent living but the future is not at alt 
brwnt fer the mere service-seeker at al1 

iJ.SK? » ' id ' atl . s , ' n . Nairobi secured a great 
tnurnpb in being able to prevent the > we rviii™ 
. the heller areas for f uropean resident. fJSJ 
l h H wen \ B .° ,ar M ‘orefMo to w tLr? 
and even went to prison and ultimare,® 
European community had to vield xt 1 ^ ,lle 
theoretically at any rate. LI % n i p W,lt ' 
Residents! Area in Nairobi, as ^!* ropc ? a 

other day when the Government ‘ ho 

in the midst of the disputed ol a plot 

Indian Hospital The Euroncmi* ^ rr °P° s vd 
a row and sent a b g vtmiui i?5? 0n . ,ty ? ade 
matter is still oed, tided bn? Vj,» ,op 11 and ‘ha 

tro.od Si „S 1° F nUai ’f » 

bungalows m that aua but*il!i 0 .i 1 ,» oir ? r , build 
msy te judged by tl e fact that wbl ,e of ( ee,1D « 
does occupy a bungalow near 1 A? 411 Indian 
Furopean will vacate it and make *** 'ho 

Indian e r °om for another 



TO SIAM 

(' Translated ftom the Onginal Bengali) 

When the thunder- voiced Prayer of the Three Refuges 
Tang from sky to sky across deserts and hills and distant shores* 
the awakened countries poured their rejoicings 
in great deeds and noble temples, 
id the rapture of self-dedication, 
m mighty words, 

in the breaking of the bond of self 

At an unheeded, unconscious moment, 
that prayer, wafted by some sudden wandering breeze, 
touched thy heart, 0 Siam, lived in thy life 
and shaded it with a branching wealth of well-being 

A centre to thy revolving centuries, 
an end tu thy endeavours, which is Freedom of Spirit, — 
it helped to bind thy people in a common bond of hope, 
to strengthen them with the power of a single-pointed dovotion 
to one Dbarma, one Sangha, and one immortal Teacher. 

Let those words, potent with an inexhaustible creative urge, 
e\er direct thee to the adventures of new ages, 
light up new truths with their own radiant meaning, 
and in one single garland string all the gems of knowledge* 
newly gathered 

I come to-day to the living temple that is one with thee, — 
to the altar of united hearts 
in which is seated on his lotus-seat Lord Buddha, 
whoso silence is peace, whose voice consolation 

I come from a land where the Master’s words 
lie dumb in desultory rums, in the desolate dust, 
where obimous ages smudged the meaning of the letters 
written on the pages of pillaied stones, 
tho records of a triumphant devotion 

I come, a pilgrim, at thy gate, 0 Siam, 
to offer my verso to the endless glory of India 
sheltered m thy home, away from her own deserted shrine, ’ 
to bathe m the living stream that Hows id thy heart, 
who»e water descends from tho snowy height of a sacred tuner 
on which aro*e, from tho deep of my country’s being, 
tho Sun of Lovo and Righteousness 


RABINDRANATH TAOORE 



NOTES 


Constitutions for India 
We have shown more than once in this 
Keview that in federal c- nst tutions where 
there are two legislative chamber the upper 
house generally consists of an equal number of 
representatives from each state or provnce of 
the federated commonwealth and the lo »er 
honse consists of numbers i f members 
returned by the provinces or states according 
to their population We have al o «t own 
that in the constitution which India has at 
present, neither in the Council of State nor 
in the Legislative Assembly have the pnu 
ciples, indicated above been fo lowed 

We have been repeatedly dealing with this 
topic, because for the welfare and contentment 
of India and the provinces, it is necessary that 
the inhabitants of all the provinces should 
enjoy the honour privilege and right of 
serving the whole country and their respec 
live provinces according to their nnmbers 
which they do not do under *he present 
constitution If it be thought undesirable 
or impracticable at present to ass]gn to each 
province a number of representatives in the 
loner house proportionate to its population 
then the spread of education in it. or even the 
total revenues collected in it may be made 
the basis of representation What we contend 
is that some consistent and easily compre- 
hensible principle or principles should be 
followed in assigning the number of members 
to each province T\o have shown that this 

has not been done , , , . „ r 

And in con'equeDce the inhabitants of 
the more populous provinces are wpresentea 
inadequately and count comparative y 
less as citizens. Such a state of things 
canDot be good for the country 

There are at present two draft constitu 
tions before the country One is to be found 
in the Commonwealth of India Bill P« e n 
ed by Ur Keane Smith and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be pnnted U Febroa^ 
1927 It has been approved in 

by the Indian Mhonal Convention, and is 

popularly known as Dr Annie B , , 
The other is the draft const.tuioaforlnd.a 
which a number of members of the lode^n 
dent Labour Party ^prepared) a con 
sulfation with Indian friends, and which 


seat some time ago by Ur A Fenner 
Brocbway to some Indian publicists for their 
advice and opinion 

Besides these two, the Congress party, 
it is said are preparing a constitution It 
is not known whether the persons entrusted 
with the task have finished it 


Representation in Dr Annie Besant s Bill 

Clause U of Dr Besant s Bill states that 
“The f egi'Iative Power ot the Commonwealth 
[of India) shall bo vested in a Parliament 
which shall consist of the king, a Senate and 
a I egislative Assembly herein called the 
Parliament 

In the fourth schedule of this Bill it is 
stated that the number of members assigned 
to the Province^ for the various legislative 
bodies shall be as follows — 


Province Senate 

Assam 8 

Bengal , 20 

Bihar and Orissa JO 
Bombay 20 

Burma 16 

Central Provinces 10 
Madras 


Legislative Assembly 
Assam 16 

Bengal 40 

Bihar and Orissa 40 
Bomba> 40 

Burma _ 32 

Central Provinces JO 
Madras 40 

Punjab 32 

Lnited Provinces 40 


Lmted Provinces 20 

It is not clear on what basis or principle 
the number of members has been assigned 
to the provinces in the two legislative 
chambers of “Parliament” The principle 
followed in the Dnited States of America, 
which is the most powerful federated com 
monwealth in the world, is to be found in the 
following extract from the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Bntamuca 

In 1787 all the states but three had 
bicameral Ifgi latures-)t waa therefore natural 
lbat the new national government should follow 
this example not to add that the division into 
two branches seems calculated to reduce the 
chances of reckless haste and to increase the 
chances of fndrng wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors There was. however another reason. 
Much controversy bad raged over the eonllictiotr 

principles of the equal representation of states and 
Ivf representation on the ba=is of numbers the 
Urcer states advocating the latter the smaller 
states the former principle and those who made 
Themselves champ ons of the rights of the states 
dread the tyrannical power which an 
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insemblv representing population might exert 
The adoption of a bicameral system made it 
pottle to give due recognition to both principles 
One liou«e the Senate contains the representatives 
of the states every state ^ending two the other, 
the House of Representatives contains members 
elected on a basis of population The two taken 
together are called Congress and form the national 
legislature of the United States 

In Dr Besants Bill, the Indian Senate, 
unlike the U S Senate* does not contain 
m equal number of representatives from the 
IT Mooes nor has the number been assigned 
according to population The Legislative 

A ‘'embly too has not been constituted 
ocordiug any consistent principle that we 
can muke out The following table shows 
tie topulatun of the provinces and the 
1 1 inber of representatives assigned to them 
>n the Bezant Bill — 


Assam 

Bengal 

II liar & Orissa 

Bomlai 

Burma 

Ctclral Province 
Madras 
1 mat 


Pcpulat oa 

S«n»c 

Le~isl*t re 
1 «ciub)y 

7 COG *>30 

8 

IG 

4.0 69 j % 

20 

40 

34 002180 

20 

40 

19 34S219 

20 

40 

13 >12 192 

16 

32 

13912'GO 

10 

20 

42 31898) 

20 

to 

20 6so 0’>4 

JG 

32 

4)3757S7 

20 

40 


ft o table makes it clear that tbo basis 
ol population has not been followed in the 
representation given to the provinces m the 
benatc and the Legislative Assembly 

Moieovcr, the minority of the population of 
British India, inhabiting Assam, Bibar and Orissa, 
Bombay Burma, Central Provinces and the 
Punjab has been given i far larger number 
of representatives than the majority, inhabiting 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras, 
as the following two tables will show — 


Tiif Mu-rin 


I roviaeo 

Pot elation 

Senate 

Madras 

12 IIS OSS 

20 

t i* 

43 3' 787 

_0 

lknsil 

tGG9iA% 

20 


Total 134^90303 

GO 


Legislative 

Assembly 

40 


the Senate aud the Legislative Assembly Dr 
Besant’s Bill gives the minority of the 
inhabitants of British India 50 per cent more 
representatives than the majority In India? 
present constitution the group of provinces 
containing the minority of the inhabitants of 
British India have 18 percent more Indian 
elected representatives in the Lagislative 
Assembly than the group containing the 
majority Therefore the Besant Bill discri- 
minates far more against the majority 
than the present constitution In the 
United States of America th‘e framers of the 
constitution tried to counteract the tyrannical 
power” of the majority In India both the 
bureaucratic and the pro people framers of 
constitutions have invested the minority with 
preponderant power What is the reason ? 

Prom the statistical publications of tho 
Government of India, it is not possible to 
state accurately how much revenue is collected 
in each province For this reason wo are 
unable to prote what is a fact, that 
neither in the present constitution of India 
nor in that contained in the Commonwealth 
of India Bill have tho total revenue collections 
in each province been made the basis of 
representation What can be demonstrated 
is that the basis of tho number of literates 
m each province has not been followed 
In previous issues wo have shown that this 
basis has Dot been followed in India’s 
present constitution The followmg table 
proves our statement as regards the Besant 


Bill — 

L t«rat«i I 




Assam 

483 10a 

English 

70S09 

8 

IG 

Bengal 

1 254 601 

773 1G» 

°0 

10 

Bthar AOnssa 1 58G -57 

1 132 002 

-0 

10 

Bombay 

1 G45 533 

270,333 

20 

40 

Burma 

3 Gu> 043 

1134f3 

IG 

32 

Central 

Provinces 

G33293 

G2 73G 

10 

20 

Madras 

3621 908 

398 883 

20 

40 

Punjab 

United 

Provinces 

833 49-2 

139 5iv» 

16 

a 

1GS8S72 

17u 239 

20 

40 


i’ronn 'O 
Ak acj 

IS bar and Orissa 
BomVij 

BUHI.4 

wuial 1 rov.rn.oa 


The Mrtemnt 

l’oi ublion bccato 
7 GfX.2-0 R 

'UUrilfcS 20 

1 » MS 21 » .0 

luum ig 


nli'-wT 


-0G8jV>4 1g 


Total 

U u clear from 


lusrutGu t*o 

tit o tables that id 


Representation in the I L. P. Bill 

Though tho Independent Labour Party as 
a whole is not i expansible (or tUo Bill scat 
to some publicists in India by Mr A Fenner 
Brock way. wo have called it the I I* P 
Bill for biovity a sake In this Bill, too, 
neither in tho Senate nor in tbo Legislative 
Assembly has utl cr tbo basis of total 
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agricultural schools etc. to turn out sVriled a-Upns 
'who will grow up to be master -workmen these 
should properl v speaking be post-middle contmua 
tun school* and should devote some part of the 
■working time to general education (5) jjpe 6 
prevoeational training or vocational bias added as 
a subsidiary and correlated element to liberal 
education to high schools— to train students who 
after leaving school may desire to enter on 
t t ll ii)K 3 in life in the first instance as apprentices 
(toots’ or less) in the vocations or callings concerned 
or to continue their vocational preparation m 
\y\U technics, or commercial or sub-professional 
s linol® or in the technology departments of a 
university (it Tvpe 4 mainly vocational, with 
instruction in applied science in technical institutes 
or enKine?nna or medical commercial or other 
sub professional schools or colleges outside a 
lmversiH —to turn out foremen sub-over»eers 
sab a s slant surgeons sanitary inspector* clerks 
and lower grade accountants etc. i5 Type 5 a 
mi ed liberal and technological type such as 
diploma cour in technology or commerce in the 
intermediate and post intermediate stages o' a 
university followed by workshop or farm training 
for a number of smaller chemical or other scientific 
industries (aerie 1 tural or manufacturing) or for 
«sl ject» like co wmerce. teaching etc This type 
will turn out men who will run small industrial or 
business concerns on a proprietary basis or be 
over-eers and ‘ * ~ * 


of Hinduism is Shuddhi, Saogathau and the 
letuoval of uutouchability Iu the Punjab 
Bhai Parmanand has started the Hindu 
Samyavad or Hindu Equality movement, 
which is more thorough going and aims 
at the abolition of all distinctions of 


caste 
is an 
social 
Samaj 
also 


Even in Modern India, this 
old idea, on which part of the 
reform activities of the Brabroo 
is based The Brahmo Samaj 
advocates the worship of one 
God, instead of the worship of many gods 
and goddesses The Arya Samaj, too advocates 
the worship of one Supreme Being, adding 
to it a belief in Yedic infallibility uud re 
taming the Hindu ceremony of homa Some 
year* ago Mahatma Gandhi declared that he 
was not a worshipper of images or 
idols which did not rouse the feeling of 
reverence in his mind. He also published 
in Young India verges from Hindu 
Shastras in support of monotheistic worship, 
compiled for bun by Principal Dbruva 
_ of Benares He did this probably because ho 

— supervisors in mills farms or felt that the worship of one deity, m addition 

iarttmea wod m W eveubviUy fitted to be to being philosophically trae and spiritually 

grad late or post graduate stage— to turn out men 


for the learned professions or advisers or scientific 
experts in mil la and factories or superintendents of 
Government farms anil workshops researchers etc 
Dr Seal concluded by observing 
I have m cverv case characterised both the 
tvpe of training the level of efficiency and the 
place in the social economy kept in view but these 
various grades are to be considered not as uncon- 
ected with or independent of one another they are 
mutually filiated as grades of one continuous and 
integrated national s\ stem of educational organisation 
at once cultural and vocational, and it will be a 
main ob ect of that organisation when it is ready 
to devise easv lines of transition from one stage 
to the next higher one by means of tutorial closes 
summer school*, evening classes one-year classes, 
or adult schools with the help of University 
Extension Movements, Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciations Trade Lomas Educational Settlements 
Social Survey Groups and similar other voluntary 
association*, that spring up to modern progressiva 
society 

l his scheme which Dr Seal had outlined 
Ins Bombay Convocation Address also, 


on a higher level than polytheism mates for 
national unity and strength He has enjoined the 
abolition of the purdah, advocated the marriage 
of child widows and condemned child marriage 
These are all points of contact with what 
the Brabrao Samaj has professed and practised 
But he is a believer in Varnashram Dharma 
accordmg to hi» own interpretation These 
ideal ’ lour castes, however, do not and can- 
not exist On tho whole, the religious and 
social principles for which the Brahmo 


integrated national s\ stem ol educational organisation „,»i, 

at once cultural and vocational, and it will be a ? , j 3 * ja ^ 0 been bnding favour with 

— — -■ * 4 * — * * -■ - ’ • 1 inaian leaders of various groups 

The League of Nations and 
“Weaker Nations ’ 

The header opines — 

In a world where the weaker nations do not 
olten get justice against the stronger one*, where 

, , , - - , of °, De nation live m constant dread of 

should engage the attention of the holders of ? D0 , aer where nations are groaning under the 
the education portfolios of the Governments tions^hn ^ ot ber martial prepara 


of India and the Provincial Governments and 
ot those in charge ol education in the Indian 
States. 


The Revival of Hinduism 
The prescribed formula for tbe 


Wni h £n!, m P? rUllce of a ? orcynzauon like tbe 
League cannot be over emphasized. 

Tins is trne Bat wo have to consider 
wtucli are the weakest natious. Among 
the peoples of tbe world *omo are 
independent and some are in a state of 
A country which is iu a state 


revival subjection 
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of subjection, even if its area and population 
are large, is really weaker than 'mall 
independent countries We have shown 
m previous issues of this Review that 
the greater portion of the habitable 
surface of the earth and its inhabitant* 
aro under subjection to foreign peoples 
It is these enslaved weak peoptes who require 
to be protected against wrong and injustice 
and oppression at the hands of their masters 
more than the small and weak independent 
nations, who also undoubtedly require 
protection But we are not aware that there is 
anything in the articles of the covenant of 
the League or in the constitution and rule* 
of any League body which can give subject 
peoples any hope of redress If anybody 
knows of such things we shall be glad to 
learn from him Needle* to say we are not 
referring to the so called mandated territories 
whose population is not large and which 
possess the right of representation of grievance* 
on paper 


Scindia Steam Navigation Co Ltd 

The speech of the chairman of jh.s 
Company, Mr Narottam Jlorarjee delivered 
at its recent Sth ordinary general meeting 
contains many interesting items of 1 “ form “ 
tion It has been adding to the number of 
steamers owned by it and also try g 
man its boats with competent and qashhed 
Indians Ou this latter point Ur Jlorarjee 
said 

41 selected from this country ln this <Wtry 

StkwtSSHSI— 


i that, as indicate** uy ™ *** 

mmSnSjm "SSSBJB5 

England to enable 


.... .... engineers were " 

illrol t„ »* «■ » ! "£ “ 

in the schools and raanca wor ^^fiotes of com 
purpose of qualifying for hisher return 

petepqr £ l be able to 6U 

S59afe«£rtT!Bss 

77—14 


Two more apprentices will shortly be sitting for 
their examination 33 second mate. Seven more 
apprentices are undergoing their period of appren 
ticeship on our steamere We have been receiving 
a number of applications from yoimg lads from 
different parts'of the country requesting us to take 
them as apprentices on our steamers. Owing to the 
limited number of our steamers we regret it is not 
possible for us to taka them all on our boats We 
however propose to increase the accommodation 
on some of our steamers for takmg such appren 
tices and when all our three new steamers will be 
id commission we hope to increase the number of 
apprentices 

All the maritime provinces of India 
ought to help this Company with cargo as 
well as with officers to man its steamers. The 
young men of Bengal along with those of 
other maritime provinces should apply for 
apprenticeships. Those who can afford to 
go abroad should learn ship building, marine 
engineering etc. in foreign countries 


A Strange Coincidence 


As an example of how presumably the 
minds of great persons think alike we offer 
the following instance of remarkable coinci 
dence to our readers. 

On page 67 of the recently published(1927) 
brochure on The Hos of Seraikella ’ by 
Anathnath Chatterjee JL B B S and 
Tarak Chandra Das JI A , which form* No l 
(New Senes) of the Anthropological Papers 
of the University of Calcutta, there occurs 
the following paragraph — 

Judged by the head length we find that the 
Hos are more vanable than the Bavarian Aino and 
English and less variable than the French Judged 
by the head breadth they are less vanable than 
the Bavarian Amo, French and Eaglish Accordingly 
it would appear that our series is quite comparable 
m homogeneity with any modern series. 

On page 424. Btometrika Vol 1 1901- 
1902 in her memoir on Tho Naqada crania 
Miss Cicely D Fawcett writes 

“Judged by length we see that for both sexes 
the Naqada series is less variable than Bavarian 
Arno trench and English Judged by breadth the 
Naqada are more vanable than the Aino le»s than 
trench and English and d ffer little from the 
Bavanan skulls Accordingly it would appear that 
the Najada sene* is quite comparable in 
homogeneity with any modem senes 


Excepting for slight alteration*, not only 
the language but even the different sene3 
compared m the two above quotations are 
strangely identical. As there is a gap 
of two and a half decades between the 
writings of Miss Fawcett aad those of the 
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Indian authors wq suppose we cannot ascribe 
the coincidence to thought reading, bat it 
undoubtedly furnishes a notable instance ot 
the unity of the human mind independent of 
time and space 1 , 


How Bengal Is Handicapped 

It the people of any area run the Tisk 
of getting heaten in the race for progress 
the fault to some extent is certatnly theirs 
But extraneous causes may to a great 
extent obstruct their march It is our 
purpose to indicate m this note some of 
those extraneous, causes so far as Bengal 
is concerned 

When the partition of Bengal effected by 
Hard Curzon was unsettled J , it was done 
by means of a fresh partition In the old 
administrative province of Bengal, in which 
Bihar Orissa and Chota Nagpur were m 
eluded Hindus were in a majority Io 
partitioning this old province in the way 
Lord Carzoo did one of his objects was. to 
give the Mu«alraans a province in which 
they were to be in a majority In the new 
partition by winch the first one was undone 
that object remained fulfilled But it is not 
any communal gams or losses to which we 
intend to draw attention in this note By 
the new partition Bihar and Orissa were 
separated from Bengal Bengal has not 
objected and cannot object to this because 
Bihar and Orissa have a perfect right to be 
independent provinces 'What is objectionable 
in the new partition is that some regions 
which have all along formed parts of the 
linguistic and geographical prounce of 
Bengal were separated from it, such as the 
district of M&nbhum parts of the Sautal 
I’arganas, etc. These include sorao of the 
richest mining nTeia They ate healthy, too, 
aud comparatively sparsely populated For 
these reiNQns they afforded room for ex- 
pansion for Bengal in various senses Such 
expansion is more difficult now than if these 
arc u. remained parts or the administrative 
prounco of Bengal. Tho problems of ill 
health and unemployment aro very acuta iq 
Bengal fhcsO separated Bengali speaking 
arta* could have provided some means of 
solving these problems to a greater extent 
than now, if they had not been severed 
from B“ngaL 

n oao of tho unhcalthiest regions 
of India, as Dr Bentley s latent report shoos. 


But though the most populous and the rich- 
est source of revenue, Bengal of all the 
major provinces gets the smallest allotment 
of revenues for her provincial requirements 
So there is little money available tot 
improving the sanitary condition of Bengal* 
as well as for adquate medical relief 

A. good many districts of Bengal could 
produce plenty of crops of various Linds, 
if tbeie were irrigation works there But 
the) e are no p> oductue irrigation icorls in 
Bengal 1 This is the case with Bihar and 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur also, for tho sm 
probably of having once formed part of tho 
administrative province of Bengal. 

The mileage of productive worts in 
operation in thB provinces is as follows 


Province Mam Canals and 

rrovince .Branches 

DistnbutoneS 

Madras 

4049 

8303 

Bombay 

5 60S 

7-»4 

United Provinces 

1459 

8 SOS 

Punjab 

3,433 

13 119 

Burma 

3 >2 

833 

Central Provinces 

211 

846 

N W F Province 

88 

200 

Bengal 

Nil 

Nil 

Bihar and Orissa 

Nil 

Nil 

The mileage m 

operation of 

unproductive 

works is as follows — 


nrS?s and 

Distrihutones 

Madras 

751 

705 

Bombay 

1808 

110G 

Bengal 

GO 

254 

U P 

428 

1362 

Punjab 

160 

152 

Burma 

Nil 

Nil 

Bihar and Orissa 

7G4 

2752 

Central Provinces 

G9 

1402 

N IV F Province 

14 1 

34b 

Baluchistan 

8 

71 


The absence of irrigation woiks is ono 
reason why agriculture cannot make adequate 
progress in Bengal The jute duty brings 
annually to the coffers of Government sorao 
37 r * lakhs of rupees If Bengal were not 
robbed of 'this amount, both her sanitation 
and agriculture could improve to some extent. 

Owing to the allotment of totally inade- 
quate revenues to Bengal her Government 
cannot spend as much on education n* it 
ought to She is the most populous of sll tho 
provinces, but (in 10^4 2 o) Government funds 
vpcot on recognised institutions amounted to 
Ks. 1,71,35 543 in Madras, Ks. l, 1 ' 1 17,163 m 
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Bombay, Rs. 1 72 28 490 in the United Pro- 
Tin ces and Rs 1,33 S2 962 in Bengal The 
expenditure from fee* however contributed 
by the scholars, was in the same year 
Rs. 84 32 991 in Madras Rs 0013909 m 
Bombay, Rs. 42 14 3o4 in the United Pro 
nnces and Rs 1 46 36 i„6 in Bengal. No 
people can make all the progress m education 
it la capable of without adequate State help 
Bengal has not been getting this adequate 
help She has made some progress mainly 
by self help The reward for her thirst for 
knowledge ha* been inadequate Mate help 

It has been repeatedly shown in this 
Renew bow to Bengal along with some other 
provinces has been assigned a number of scats in 
the Legislative Assembly totally out of proportion 
to her population extent of literacy and revenue 
yielding capacity Intentionally or uointen 
tionally this is one of the things which robs 
her of opportunities of doing good to India 
and herself We have shown m a previous 
note how Dr Besants Bill and the I L P 
BUI seek to perpetuuate this injustice m an 
aggravated form 

The lawless law* regulations and 
ordinances of the British Government have 
bit Bengal very hard I argo numbers of her 
sons have occasional!} been sent to jail for 
the commission of technical political offences 
Number* have been deprived of their liberty 
for an indefinite period without trial of any 
soit and without even the formulation of 
any definite charges One hundred and forty 
six of them continue to languish in jails or 
in unhealthy villages They are kept in 
conditions which have resulted in some 
deaths some cases of insanity some cases 
of contraction of tuberculosa and other 
serious disease* and in a general breakdown 
of health . 

It mould bare been a eravom ”™E 
it 111, detention ot these pereons seised to 
cheek obly tbo political .ctmtie, ot Bode.i 
Sot it is a blow to oilier morementii » 
well It has aloajs been observed tb«t 

amoDR these detenus them "ere some of the 
best youne social workers and «£*»>■'" ° f 
Bengal lor that reason >t t*> .hay* bo™ 
behoved that many ot ■* f„ 

been laid by the heels so il? c d n cftioii 
their activities in connection 
sanitation rural economy et ° , beea 
.internment or incarceration B.rg.l b« g 
deprived of some excel lent social woise 
Nay more, the feeling has been produced 
that if any one shows great zeal and eflicie y 


in independent social work in the village*, he 
runs the risk of losing his liberty directly and 
perhaps his health and life, too, indirectly Thus, 
on theooehaud the State does not give sufficient 
money to Bengal for promoting sanitation, 
education agricultural development etc, and, 
on the other, discourages truly independent 
private effort in these directions by its policy 
of depriving men of their liberty without 
trial and without formulation of definite 
charges 

What we have written above finds some 
support from toe following paragraphs taken 
from Foruard dated the 2oth of October 
last 


Sj Himansu Kumar Bose who was recently 
released from internment at Debigani I Jalpaigur ) 
was arrested under the Ordinance in October 1J24 
While in the Alipore Central Jail 192o a very high 
police offic al ( European ) and Kai Bhupendra 
Nath Chatteijee saw him intheiai They dis- 
cussed the nature of the allegations against him 
The detenu repudiated all suggestions of complicity 
in criminal conspiracy 

European Police Official - I know you were 
not connected with any anarchist party or group 
But you are more dangerous. 'Ye are not afraid of 
those who handle botnhs and revolvers because 
they may be canght redhanded You were founding 
asrams (social service ms tutions) in the villages, 
establishing libraries n the village areas ana 
conducting national papers You were a worker 
in the Ramknsbna Mission ( a Religious and 
Social Reform and Service Mission founded by 
Swami Vivekananda so named after Ramknshna 
Paramahansa Ike Mission now has branch 
organisations throughout the country and devotes 
attention to flood and famine relief work and 
education of backward areas and classes) And 
j on were injecting nat onal sin in and through 
that Association especially among the students 
and young men who come into touch with the 
M saion s work and organisation 

The European Police official went on — You 
were helping m spreading nationalist ideas among 
the masses and you realise it is difficult foe os 
to check the growth of ideas among the 

And the offic al concluded with Borne emphasis 
- You are more dacseroo3 

The Rai Bahadur saw through the weakness of the 
European official a position and interposed —You 
were selling away copies of the book— haoa al 
( a Bengali book by MstUal Roy of Prabaitak 
Saogfaa Uiandernagore) cl d yon not ,J 

Uetcnu —Yes I did but the book was Dot 
proscribed then W hat was the harm m selling 
cop es of a book the sale of which was not forbidden 
by any law rule or regulation ? 

The above conversation between the detenu 
and the Police offic als will give the readers an 
idea ot the nature of the crime or guilt of 
•he Bengal detenus It confirms the pub c view 
that the police si ots have been aimed at legitimate 
political and soual work at open movements and 
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near relation of Sj Aswan Kuraar Dutt of 
Bansal 


Packing of the Calcutta University 
Syndicate ? 

It bas been alleged that under the 
present Vice chancellor the Calcutta University- 
Syndicate has been packed with Government 
servants But what are the facts ? 

From the Calender for 1927 it appears 
that there are now only six Government 
servants as syndics, nz the Director of 
labile Instruction, Principals Sterling 
Barinrdo and Adityanath Mukberji, Khan 
Bahadur Ahsanullah and Mr Macdonald But 
in 1 16 there were nine officials, namely, the 
Director of Public Instruction Principals 
Wordsworth Satiscbandra Yidyabhusan 
Calvert and Heaton Mr Peake Mr S C 
Mahalanobis Dr U N Brahmachan and Mr 
i*. 2“ Gopta , and in 1917 there wore 
eight official Members, ti * , the preceding 
nine with the exception of Mr Peake 

We think that even six officials in a body 
consisting of eighteen members is too large a 
“Si® f officialism But for this proportion of 
officials the present Vice chancellor is not 
responsible and those who could tolerate a 
larger proportion during the regime of some 

him L P * r v. edeCeSSOr 4 S shouId not fool of 

him for the present smaller proportion 


The Vice ohancellor and Examinees 

„J be Sl0ry th 5 l ttB ' ale ° [ M candidates 
cases deserved consideration was 
decided by the casting vote of the Y 0 is 
L b °™ ( ° nt , by the Syndicate Minutes It 
i 7 for irresponsible anonymous writers 
to mate these allegations Neither the V C 
S, .'” 1 , 0,ber conscientious member ol the 
by nnbtSf” r , 0 h fU ‘ B ,h ? e representations 
sLm Sb t g the s P eec5ies and votes at the 
ai bv L b “S?\ Svaadacate discuss, 
are by law confidential The obiect of fhn 

have been 6 follow ,t alIIe old pracllce must 
gibing new 


Ono of the lies published against the V -C 
is that out of communal partiality, he passed 
a number of Muhammadan candidates fay 
giving them grace marks. Now, what are 
the facts J A referenco to the printed 
Minutes of the Syndicate (loth July, 1927) 
shows that the Principal of the Calcutta 
Madrasah wrote to the Syndicate pointing out 
certain irregularities in the Matriculation 
Urdu paper, and that the Syndicate resolved 
to accept the recommendation of the paper 
setter 

Similarly ml A Arabic, many questions 
were set from outside the Coarse throagh 
the paper setter being not informed of the 
exact names of the extracts set for 1927 
When the mistake was pointed out by some 
lecturers and paper examiners, allowance was 
made for this mistake by order of the 
Syndicate Is it argued that no justice 
should be done to a candidate if he happens 
to be a Moslem 5 Where was the partiality 
of the V C ? 


Fellows Appointed During Mr Sarkar’s 
Vice Chancellorship 

Successor 


Vacancs 
Aminul Islam 
(Mahomedan Govt 
servant 

G C Bose Principal 
Bangabasi College 
Abamndranath Tagore 
Khaira Professor 
Sir G Rani in then 
puisne Judge 
J R Barrow Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Div 
transferred to Dacca 

Egerton Smith I E S 
Surendranath Mullick 
_ Vakil 
Dr P Bruhl University 
Lecturer 

Dr Meek Head of the 
Department of Physics 
(when first made a 
fellow) Presidency 
College 

Justice Zahid R Z 
bnhrawardy Servant of 
Govt of India 
_ Dr Heard 
Km Bahadur Abmasli 
Chandra Bose University 
_ servant 
Sir Ladas C Bose 
n rJ^iyate doctor 
Dr Stephen Professor 
° L College when first 
appointed 


A S 21 Latif ur 
Rahaman 

J Choudhury Secretary 
Ripon College 
Dr Jnanendranatlr 
Muheri i Khaira Professor 
Justice B B Ghose 
puisne Judge 
Matlub Ahmaa Chou 
dhury successor of Mr 
Barrow as Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Div 
B N Gilchrist I E S 
Charuchandra Biswas 
Vakil 

Dr Sumtiknmar 
Chatterj i University 
Lecture 

Prof Benoykumar Sen 
Offg I E S A Head 
or the Departmeut of 
History Presidency 
College 

Abdul Ah M A servant 
of the Govt of India 

Dr Green Armitage 
Dr Debendramohan 
Bose University 
Professor 

Dr Mngendralal Mitra 
Private doctor 
Dr Ewan Professor 
S C College 
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AH others bare been reappointed without 
any change 

Under the Regulations, 45 per cent of 
the nominated Bellows must be persons en- 
gaged m the teaching profession School 
Inspecting Officers hare always been counted 
as members of this class. Taking teachers 
ex teachers and only one Inspecting officer 
into our account the Senate in September 
1927 bad 78 nominated Fellows out of 
whom 53 (or 68 per cent) are teachers and 
not a bare 4i per cent 

The Registered graduates tn December 
1926 elected 3 Fellows (besides a doctor! and 
out of these 3 only one was a teacher 
namely, Mr Satishcbandra Ghose of the 
Post graduate Department while veteran 
teachers like Dr Sisukumat Ultra Dr 
Hemendrakumar Sen (both University pro- 
fessois) and Professor KhageDdranath Mitra 
were defeated at the election Could Govern 
ment have made a more unacademic selection 0 

Much has been made of the cessation 
of Justice Zabid Snhrawardt's Fellowship in 
January 1927 The University Calendars 
show that Mr Zahidnr Rahim (Suhrawardi) 
passed the Entrance Examination from the 
Dacca Madrassa in 1881 declaring his age 
as 15 completed years Therefore w ll’i 
he must have been above 61 year* of age 
and must have retired from the High Court 
Bench under the age rules a f year earlier 
unless the learned judge has corrected his 
age by a sworn affidavit He cared so little 
for the Senate that a search among the pub- 
lished Minutes of the UDiverity shows that 
in one whole year <1925> he attended only 
U co meetings out of 17, and in 19.6 from 
the begin mg to September < he pe ^ d 
which the records are avilablel he did not 
attend a single meeting' It a fut le “ ™ at . 
« mere in, on Ihe Senate list “ '* ”, 
e.iy to understand a certain pu*r« JSf 
to haao On the Senate Eellons -ho hato 
tmlly at=eot or cannot by reason of jteir 
distance be HpreW to a«end H t rf 
bnsy touring officer «*?._ *“' % Ja at tend 

Schools, Dacca Division (Mr v tj is 

meetings at Calcutta every U1S 

place is the Dacca University 
The Senate erpeete lb. . 
of Us members, if it is *° costive questions 
the academic and adm a Fellowship is 
that are brought before U ^ absentee 

not a title of honour ***** H ,s own 

has no business to be a . , _.»te bun 

sense of public duty ought to 


resign when he cannot attend Some examples 
may be given In 1924 the Senate sat on 
19 days out of which Dr Abanindronatii 
Tagore attended only on 3 Probably the 
Artist never cared for a Fellowship and had 
sometimes to be dragged to the Senate House 
Neither was he prosaic enough to resign 
There may be others like him "Why make 
them Fellows at all and subject them to 
criticism 0 In 1925 Justice Suhrawardi 
attended only 2 meetings out of 17 and in 
1926 none id the first 8 months. Other 
examples may be given 

But there is a cunoos phenomenon — at 
the annual meeting of the Senate (end of 
January) when the Syndics and Faculty 
members are elected the habitual absentees 
flock or are dragged to the Senate to vote 
So the old song is true after all 

There once was a black bird gar 
A splendid fellow was he 
And though he went out every day 
He always came home to tea (to vote) 


As an American sees India 
The Rev R S Loriag, an American gentle- 
man visited India some months ago An 
interview with him has been published in the 
J Iriuatdec Journal which we print below 
Retthxb) Pa'tob Sais Englasd Smiles, at 
RtUuiocs Wabfaee 

A Mohammedan kills a sacred cow m Bombay 
or Calcutta and the Hindu population rises in 
indignation A religious war follows. Or perhaps 
a Hindu religious procession Will pass a 
Mohammedan mosque, with banners flying and 
trumpets blaring The Mohammedans are incensed 
for they will have no music w front of their 
mosques Another internecine war Bn tarn looks 
on with a smile of assurance, and know s that as 
long as this internal 6tnfe continues India is 

Such is the impression of India obtained by 
the Rev R. S Lonng m a four months study of 
that country 

India today with its C9 000 000 Mohammedans 
and 220 000000 limdns is a seething mass of 
resentment against Bntish oppression according 
to the Rev Mr Loimg interviewed in his apart 
meat, filled with bronze gods of the Hindus and 
mgs on which Gandhi had plied the shuttle 
Tells of Promises 

“I talked with many Indian lawyers and political 
leaders, ha said “who expressed this antagonism 
to England because of her continued domination 
of that country after using thousands of native 
troops tn the W orld vrir 

England mustered the troops at the muzzle of 
rifles, and never failed to fire when met with 
resistance. Promises of independence were made. 
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After the war these prorni es were fcrgottta and 
we aie still under Briti h rule Tint is what they 
told me. 

The speaker told of his interview with Gandhi 
the mahatma or Gieat Sou!, ’ w ho once had half 
tre iiindu world at hi* command but now is losing 
iniluence because he i refers hand w caving to 
llrmsh manufacturing machinery The Rev Mr 
Loring applied for an interview at the un pit ten 
tious home of Gandhi m Ihmedabad He w is in 
lormeu by a secretary that the great man was on 
a io\v of silence which me-int that he could not 
speak till it was over A card was sent in and 
me Key jlr Lonng wa3 admitted the next day 
when the vow ended at 3 p m 

Thinks Gandhi s Work Futile 

J?®5 ec | , , V€d “ e W1 *h great courtesy sitting on 
the floor of his house busily engaged in weaving 
£ aid ♦u 10 i? 111 !, 55,161 Re folded his hands 

H,n<1 ' 1 i alu,e ,bcn sbot,fc bai » is 

with me He then waved me to a seat on a rou"h 
this graduate of Oxford once a famous 
lawyer m London talked of India and hi 3 peaceful 
revolution while he worked P U1 

had Th ehan l ?pd tei f asked Gandhl ,f tie religious wars 
t0 economic struggles and if he 

,o 'S?JAST !ma,e( ‘ B0<xis and 
Sg^j^WJrtSSLTB 


— nwii uciure rtu 

policy would succeed 

time weaving rugs 'rill FWi™H natl0 > n ,0 > hide his 
futile the Rev ffr LorS Sd reIeDted seemed 

Lise British Report 

k&f |fct«e a t & It, E " B,a “> " 

,0 he S t ad“ e Th’ ,eC! ‘" e lh 3 

SuAjiSj? “SrcS“S 1 eT th h | 

Tie names have lmie voice in the government 


he said All matters of taxation and appropriation* 
for tht. army and navy aro duermind by he 
British representatives The native members of 
parliament tan only make u propnations for 
internal developments a f ttr the others are made 
and then they have no monej he said 
Comer ion* Not Lasting 
All matters pert lining to India originate in the 
Bntiah ministry he explained Luid Irwm the 
viceroy is in sympathy with India but he has 
no tower 

Iho Hey Lonng expressed the opinion that 
India could free herstlf it the could Let over her 
internal strife 

Ho told of the melfectiveness of American 
missionary work in India 

A bunch oi street cleaners wore jointed out to 
me as a group of reconverts to Hinduism he 
said Conversions lo Christianity ate seldom 
lasting A member of theupper caste is never convert- 
ed It is only the poor and ignorant What the 
Indians need is not reh„iou3 teaching they have 
too much of it now They need education schools 
nospitals modern machinery western methods of 
commerce and industry 


Dr Sudhindra Bose on Imperialism 
ia India 

The J/i luaukec Leader writes — 

The uneducated masses m India and the British 
imperialistic policy at present form a vicious 
circle tnat 18 hard to break Dr budhtndra Bose 
professor of oriental political science at 
Jh® „, n l Vcrsity Iowa w ho is in Milwaukee to 
complete some literary work declared to-day 
Plea for Selt Goverxhelt 
India continually asks Great Britain for more 
l . 0V S nl t0 which the latter replies Ion 
M^rvn/nf irt fo 5 more self government yeL Only 
TnH.l °*i? ,0 ?. can ^ ead or write 
m Tmrh .n L, 8 ? reat **ntam for more schools 
Sswer ^ fc t0 read ^ wnte and the 
answer is There is no revenue left ' 

India finds itself 13 r) dd f. mma continues m which 
proceeds no 'fwlr , aclds and education 

yESS? wh.ch i h STL 11 has during the 150 
WU Uk e 10 uS5 ‘years 1 “ 
^ B ep,r] 

Ke'rae Ikrmcirs 

of the na e tives r bave e ]emned to° r 7e ^ rs per ce ? t 

points out in spite of^hn l ,° . re ? d "rite he 

these is ands are able f iw Ct l h at the revenue 

declares penausm outside India Dr Bose 

andmh Atab ® ^fehan^i™ t,kS S Et » ypf 

Oli0 ' her ““«ne" s 
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saving too in the item of travelling and 
lialtmg charges of the Fellows. 


Benares Hindu University. 

Pandit Madao Mohan Malaviya has issued 
an appeal for funds to wipe oft the debt of 15 
laths which the Hindu University has in 
curred as also for adding to its invested 
capital whereby the incurring of fresh debts 
in future may be avoided It is to be hoped 
that this appeal will be liberally responded to 
We are not in favour of sectarian mstitu 
tions we would vote agamst their multiplica 
tion But we do not want that any such 'fex 
isting institution should die of inanition Rather 
would we hope that in coarse of time such 
institutions would shed their sectarian charac 
ter The old English universities have been 
gradually liberalised and modernised in this 
way 


Aligarh University Commission 

We had occasion once or twice to refer to 
the delusive character if certain examina 
tion results of the Aligarh University One 
of its former high honorary functionaries also 
criticised the manner in which its affairs have 
been conducted We hope the persons who 
are now inquiring into all matters connected 
with it will be able to present a report at 
once thoroughly critical and constructive 


Mysore and Intermediate Colleges 

The Fducational Renew observes — 


The authorities of the Mysore University and 
the Mysore Durbar have taken a ivery interesting 
step m the re-organization of University education 
m the State which deserves wider attention 
Abolishing the svstem of a three years course fox 
the B A the Umvers ty is going hack to the 
traditional separation between the Intermediate 
an 1 B A, courses and establishing Intermediate 
cohegcs wh ch will be within the jurisdiction of 
the authorities of the University and fulfil a double 
puiyose— that of prepar ng some students for the 
higher work of the L Diversity and preparing 
others for various vocations in life The introduction 
of D ploma courses in a number of vocational 
subjects is a special feature of this new organization 
in view of the fact that m various other parts of 
India, attempt are being mado to put Intermediate 
education outside the control of the Universities 
mtL; CX t >enmCnt wlU be watched considerable 


Perhaps it is not too presamptaous on 
out part to suggest that those who advocate 
the placing of intermediate classes or 
colleges outside University coutrol aro not 
greater and more experienced educationists 
than Dr Sir Brajendranath Seal, -who is 
responsible for Mysore s educational policy 
In this connection we may repeat some 
observations of Lord Haldane s London 
University Commission which we quoted 
once or more often before and which we now 
extract from The Educational Review — 

It is also a great disadvantage to the nnder 
graduate students of the University that post 
graduate students should be removed to separate 
institutions They ought to be in constant contact 
with those who are doing more advanced work 
than themselves and who are not too far beyond 
them but stimulate and encourage them by the 
familiar presence of an attainable ideal. 


Teaching will of course predominate m the 
earlier work and research will predominate m the 
advanced work but it is in the best interests of 
the University that the most distinguished of its 
Professors should take put in the teaching of the 
under graduates from the beginning of their Univer- 
sity career It is only by coming into contact with 
the jontor students that a teacher can direct their 
minds to his own conception of his subject and 
train them in his own methods and hence obtain 
the double advantage of selecting the best men for 
research and gett ng the best work out of them 
Again it is the personal influence of the man doing 
original work m his subject which inspires belief 
in it awakens enthusiasm gams disciples His 
peisonalitv is the selective power by which those 
who are fittest for his special work are voluntarily 
enlisted in its service and his individual influence 
is reproduced and extended by the spirit which 
actuates his staff Neither is it the few alone who 
gam all honest students gam inestimably from 
association with teachers who show them something 
of the working of the thought of independent and 
original minds Anyone says Helmholtz who 
has once come into contact with one or more men 
of the first rank must have had his whole mental 
standard altered for the rest of his life Lectures 
have not lost their use and books can never fully 
take the place of the living spoken word Soli less 
can they take the place of the more intimate 
teaching m Laboratory and Seminar which ought 
not to be beyond the range of the ordinary course 
of a University education and in which the student 
learns not only conclusions and reasons support 
mg them all of which he might get from books 
but the actual process of developing thought the 
worl mg of a highly trained and original mind 


Our contemporary then points out that 
It would be an inestimable advantage for 
staff concerned wi h the teaching of the Pass 
to bo m close association with the superior 
whii,h will be m charge of the Honours and 
•raauate classes 
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A Biography of Mohammed. 


The Wceh edited by Dr H C E Zachanas 
<ays that on the 14th October the A P I 
informed the public that 
The Government of India have prohibited under 
Sea Customs Act the bringing into British Ind a 
of any copy of the booh entitled Mohammed a 
biography of the Prophet and the Sian by J Dibble 
wherever printed 

This it calls misplaced tenderness and 
proceeds to supply the information that the 
Manchester Gua>dtan of the 23rd September 
contained a review of the booh which con 
dudes — 


The writer evidently recards dullness as one of 
the most deadly sins and seeks to give more life 
and brightness to his nanative by using lively 
language \Y hen thi3 has been sa d it should be 
added that he ha> mven a vivid impression of 
Mohammed unimpaired by the bias and abase 
which used to roar the P ctnre Mr Dibble brings 
out the frailtie3 of the man perhaps rather over 
emphasising then and the virtues of the prophet 
and leader His concluding chapters which a to 
the best in tho booh indicate a high appreciation ot 
the true greatness of Mohammed 

On this the comments of The Wee] are 
But such a booh published by a responsible firm 
ike Hutchinson s and capable of be Dg read .only 
by people in this country who have had an tngijsn 
education is prohibited in India Yl hither are we 

drifting with th S extreme governments Pandering 

to the religions so ceptimlit e» of Moslems One 
really begins to wonder whether Islam has become 
the S ate Helicon of the Indian Empire or whether 

we have stll got tho much vaunted “neutral ty 

in relgion If this is a sample of "bat the Indian 
Government believe to le^t he tO^mvite 


5000 Year Old Textiles 
The following paragraph is going the round 
of the papers — 

A discovery of some iQterej' that has last been 
made by the Archaeological Department is that 
cotton was used in Ind a for textiles as fw baJf 
as "tJijO B C T1 e evidence for this comes fro"i 

the prehistoric city of Mohen jo^aro where r^ent 

excavations brought f o .baht a sdver vase filled 
with lewellerv and round about too vase naa neen 
wrlp^dT woven c oth of which i wme fr^ments 
still adhered to the metal 

tea .“SS JNU £ «' 

DmS™ Jap bXtooJ 

with the typical convoluted structure which is 

70-15 


the peculiar characteristic of that fibre Tne ancient 
Babylonian and Greek names for cotton mater ah 
(S odu and Smdan) have naturally pointed to the 
Indus region as the home of cotton growing but 
there has alw ays been a doubt as to whether the 
cotton known to the Babylonians and Greeks was 
not obtained from the cottootree (e g the silk cotton 
tree enode iron aufraetuccum rather than from the 
cotton plants of the genu3 goss jpuaii) This doubt 
is now disposed of by the discovery tnat true 
ottoa of the latter kind was used for weaving 
id bind at the age referred to long before even 
the former bad been discovered 


Health of British India 


The latest year for which vital stitastics 
are available for all the provinces of British 
India is 1925 The table below shows the 
birth rate the death rate and the rate of 
natural increase per thousand inhabitants in 
each of ten provinces for that year 


Province B rth rate Dt-ath late Natural Increase 
Rate 

Central Provinces 439 2(3 ICC 

Punjab 401 30 ft 101 

Bihar and Orissa 3o G 
Bombay 34 7 

Madras 33 7 

Do ted Provinces 32 7 
Bengal *9G 

Assam 29 1 

N W F Province 2C 0 
Burma 2o 4 


23 7 
24.4 

:u « 

240 


187 


In 1925 the Central Provinces had the 
highest birth rate, and Burma, the lowest 
the highest death rate was registered by the 
Punjab and the lowest, by Burma, and the 
Central Provinces had the highest rate of 
natural increase and Bengal, the lowest On 
the whole Bengal was in the most pitiable 
condition its natural rate of increase being the 
lowest showing that its inhabitants had 
on the whole the lowest vitality ho 
wonder the Meston Award having most 
consciencelessly robbed it of its wealth of 
revenue and deprived it thereby of tho power 
of making adequate provision for sanitation 
medical relief, education and economic 
development. 


Diarchy 

The creed of Non co-operation damned 
diarchy in advance and opposed council entry 
The Swarajya Party, a rebellions wing of the 
party of iNon co-operation advocated council 
entry but opposed the acceptance of minister 
ships though perhaps on acconnt of the argument 
of the settled fact or owing to lack of courage 
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to oppose some of its influential members it felt 
constrained to allow or support the accep- 
tance by its members of salaried president- 
ships of legislative bodies and memberships 
of Government appointed committees and 
commissions However, both orthodox non- 
co operators and the insurgent Swarajists 
have throughout opposed the acceptance of 
ministerships The Liberals have all along 
been m favour of working diarchy and accep- 
ting ministerships, eta It is they who have 
given diarchy a trial and worked it either as 
ministers or as members of the execntive 
councils But they, too, have damned diarchy 
Their unfavourable criticism of diarchy has a 
special value, because their condemnation 
has not been a puori — it has not proceeded 
from considerations of abstract principles But 
they have found out the defects and unwor- 
kable character of diarchy by actual experi- 
ment conducted by themselves 

Tor this reason no member of the Liberal 
party ought to have accepted office in any 
province as minister or member of executive 
council They know that by the very nature 
of diarchy they cannot do justice to the 
subjects entrusted to their care They should 
not therefore have placed themselves in a 
position which would damn them. But in 
every province Liberals have been found to 
accept office 

The Bengal Ministry. 

In addition to the considerations indicated 
abovo which go against tho acceptance of 
offico under diarchy m any province, there 
wero special reasons in Bengal why minister- 
ships should not have been accepted Large 
numbers of persons havo been deprived of 
their liberty without trial No definito 
charge* even havo been framed against them 
One hundred and forty six of them are still 
in detention And they aro in detention for 
an indefinite period They havo already been 
m detention longer than tho period for 
which some men openly tried for tho offences 
insinuated against the detenus wero sentenced 
imprisonment All shades of political opinion 
to in Bengal havo denounced theso detentions 
and urged either tho trial or tho release of 
tho detenus. But tho Government has had 
nutlcr tho courage to adopt tho first step 
nor the son«o of justice to talo the second 
\eu so far as public information goes, no 
Bengal minister has over been able to do 
anything to obtain Justice for tho detenus. 


For these reasons alone, nobody ought to 
have accepted a ministership m Bengal 

Another reason why a ministership ought 
not to have been accepted by anybody in 
Bengal is that under present arrangements 
the Bengal Government has an utterly in- 
adequate amount of revenue at its command 
for all sorts of public expenditure , and, 
therefore, even if that Government had been 
disposed, as it is not, to make the largest 
possible allotments for sanitation, medical 
relief, education and economic development, 
it could not have madd any decent provision 
for these departments Hence every Bengal 
minister is bonnd to fail to show apy good 
work commensurate with the power and pelf 
enjoyed by him So every one in Bengal 
to whom a ministership was offered ought to 
have declined to accept it so long as Bengal 
was not given a revenue proportionate to 
her population, her revenue collections, and 
her sanitary, educational and other needs. 

"Wo have all along recognised that some 
little good may result from tho working of 
diarchy But the claims of humanity and 
justice of self respect and the urgent need 
of a better constitution and better revenue 
assignments, mako it imperative that we 
should forego for a time these little advant- 
ages in the expectation of securing greater 
good There is a Sanskrit adage which runs— 
Sarianashc samutpanno ardham tyajati 
panditah Wo may interpret it for tho 
occasion to mean that to secure the whole 
a part should bo sacrificed , as fingers, toes, 
hands, legs etc , are amputated in order that 
the other limbs and life may be saved 

As regards the distribution of the port- 
folios between tho two ministers, the educa- 
tion portfolio ought to havo been given to 
Sir P C Hitter, as ho is better educated, 
better informed and better qualified to deal 
with matters educational than Nawab Mushar- 
raf Hossein In the Moslem community of 
Bengal thero aro highly educated persons better 
qualified than the Nawab to tacklo 
educational problems But none of 
them is a minister Among the Bengali 
Hindus also there aro better qualified 
persons to deal with educational problems 
than Sir P C Mitter But they, too, aro not 
ministers, 'hr Prabbas has however, ono 
preponderant claim to tho education portfolio 
which, so far as our information goes no 
no other Bengal M L. C has. Ho has lor 
years past evinced his practical sympathy 
with tho movements for tho spread of cduca- 
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boa among the masses by countributmg Rs. 
200 every month to the funds of the Society 
for tbe Improvement of the Backward Classes 
in Bengal and Assam 

There has been a proposal to appoint 
two other ministers in Bengal m order to 
“stabilise the ministry” Its plain meaning 
is that the leaders (or the arch intriguers ’) 
of two of the groups of JL I* Cs who may 
still be recalcitrant may have to bo “squared 
in this way In a province which has no money 
for most things that are worthwhile the 
appointment of two more minister, would be 
a scandalous waste of public money The 
proposal is in abeyance for the present Its 
underlying idea, however, has been very well 
brought out by tbe sarcastic suggestion of 
The J/i tsalman that fifty five move ministers 
ought to be appointed on a salary of 
Rs. 200 per head per mensen thus obviating 
the least chance of the wrecking of any mini 
stry It was Sir Robert Walpole who from 
his experience of Englishmen of his day, 
made himself responsible for the obitei dictum, 
“Every man has his price ’ Is there now in 
our midst among British bureaucrats any 
lineal or collateral descendant of that British 
worthy ’ 


Unity Conferences 

There are two means of bringing about 
communal unity terrorism or frightfulness, 
and friendly negolation Either can bo tried 
at a time, but not both simultaneously Profes- 
sional goon das and those who, without being 
professional hooligans, have an overdose of 
the goonda element, obsession or bias in their 
natures, may favour the first method But 
there should not be the least suspicion that 
those who follow the method of negotiation 
were in secret leagne or sympathy with or 
even connived or winked at the wicked deeds 
of the goondas who have struck down or 
attempted to murder Hindus obnoxious to 
them owing to reasons of fanaticism 

Not that personally we have any such 
suspicion But what we wish to mate clear 
is that, if the Moslem i leaders * ho ***° JJ* 
leading part in Unity Conferences ^ve any 
effective mllnence over the turbulent elei nent. 
of their community, why are they not 
able to prevent the outages refenwl to 
above which have already exceeded a dozen 
If they have no such effete 
what is the good of di'ctu in„ ana 


deliberating with them 0 Would it not be 
better, if possible, to negotiate with the 
leaders of the goonda group, professional 
and non professional ? Perhaps it would 
be impossible to discover them — at least 
without tbe whole hearted co operation 
of the C, I D, which we do not know how 
to secure Perhaps Lord Irwin’s advisers 
may be able to tell him, if it be in accord 
with their ideas of statecraft 

We are seriously and sincerely desirous 
of securing intercommunal harmony and 
friendship But we do not want repetitious 
of the sorry exhibition of Hindu ’leaders” 
and Moslem leaders ’ confabulating day 
after day and earning to an agreement which 
their so-called followers do not accept m 
practice, or not being able to come to any 
agreement at all 

As regards the ostensible causes of the 
Hmdu-Moslem conflicts, our opinion is that 
Hindus and all others (including British 
soldier®, of course ') should be free to pass 
along all public thoroughfares with music 
and perform such music in their homes and 
institutions without any restriction as to 
time or place, except such as would apply 
to all kinds of noise or music by whomso- 
ever made , and that cows may also be 
slaughtered by Muslims and others at all 
times in any number in slaughterhouses, and 
in mosques and other places owned by 
Muslims subject to the rules made by 
municipalities and other pablic bodies and 
officers in the interests of health, sanitation 
and decorum As regards conversions and 
recoversions, minors are not to be converted 
or reconverted, except with their parents, 
and proselyttsm must not be conducted 
secretly by clandestine methods or by 
intimidation or pecuniary or other worldly 
inducement. 

But “cow killing” and “music before 
masques’ are only the ostensible causes of 
inter communal dissensions Tbe real 
causes are political and politico-economic. 
Most Muslim leaders want a division of 
appointments m the public services and of 
seats in representative bodies on a communal 
basis i Q proportion to their numbers where 
they are in a majority and in excess of that 
proportion where they are in a minority We 
are on principle opposed to any division of 
appointments and seats along communal lines 
In the interests of all the inhabitants of 
India, they should go to the ablest and the 
best qualified. Bat if the Muslim leaders 

*\ 

\ 
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had agreed to a division o! them along com- 
munal lines everywhere consistently on the 
basis of population alona for a strictly limited 
number of years it is very probable that 
some settlement would have been arrived 
at long age "We would have continued all 
the same to «tand for the principle of the 
open door for talent everywhere, though our 
voice would not have counted. 

According to the census of 19?1 the 
Paras in India numbered exactly 101, 778, 
and the Musalmans 68, 735, 233 The Paisis 
have never ashed for or obtained any Te 
served proportion of appointments, seats in 
representative bodies etc. Vet what a largo 
space they fill in India in tho spheres of 
politics industries, commerce civic activities, 
"chohrslup social reform literary achieve- 
ment, and philanthropy They have obtained 
tins place by their education character tact, 
energy enterprise etc Muslims (and all other 
minority and majority communtles in rndia, 
too) should learn from contemporary and 
past history that power and prosperity cm 
bo obtained and lept not by the means by 
which they a”o trying to obtain it bat by 
keeping continually fit A time there was 
when thay bad supremo power over the 
greater part of the country and had wealth, 
too, in proportion Why conld they not 
keep either ■* Why did they lose both ? 
Because they deteriorated physically, mentally 
and moitally So now, oven if they get all 
they want by means of some pact or Act, 
the} would not be able to maintain their 
position if they did not adopt all those means 
which aro the natural passports to success 
On tho other hand, if they do adopt all these 
means they would be able, without the aid 
of an} pact or Act to fill a space m the 
lifo of India in every sphere, largely out of 
all proportion to their numbers, as is the 
case with tho Paisis Tho craving lor a 
*hort cut, a royal load, a dominanco “mado 
easy,” 13 futilo. 

The historically unprovablo and incorrect 
notion that tho Muslims were masters of 
India beforo tho establishment of British rule 
is rc=ponsiblo for much heart burning and 
mischief If educated Muslims would only 
consider how many battles altogether tho 
rogUsli fouaht with Iudian Moslems and 
Indian non Moslems (Marathas, bikhs dais 
It9 lP«K ttc.) and how many of 
tb<so wtro decisive and crucial, they would 
C i« a understand that sovereign power 
»caii> ed lor the most j ait from non- 
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Moslem to British hands. We do not write 
these things to humiliate Moslems They and 
non Moslems have equally lost the status of free 
men None of them can recover freedom by 
quarrelling as to who would be the top dog 
when the British would cease to ho the top- 
dog By such quarrels no Indian community 
can be the top dog Such quarrels are the 
surest means of preserving the position of 
under dogs The thing is, if India ever be 
free, no community as a oomimmity will or 
caD be dominant If, as is probable, self- 
ruling T ndia has the party system of Govern- 
ment, the party in power may sometimes 
contain even a larger number of members of 
minority communities than of majority com- 
munities and these members of minority 
communities may be Muslims 

Supposing the Muslims succeed in getting 
tho number of seats they want, they will 
still always be in a permanent minority in 
the Central Legislatuie and in all provincial 
legislatures except in the few provinces 
where thoy are in a majority For, if they 
stick to communal electorates and reserved 
seats, non Moslem constituencies would 
seldom return a Moslem candidate On the 
other hand if they sincerely throw in their 
lot with the nation at largo and if thoy 
dovoto tho utmost eneigy to progress in 
education, they may sometimes succeed in 
capturing even moro seats than they aro 
now trymg to secure by previous agreement 
This, wo know, would appear incredible to 
them. But we write what wo believe to bo 
true 


Trial of Murderers in tlia Punjab 

Some organs of Muslim opinion m tho 
PuDjab aro dissatisfied with tho speed with 
which sentence had been pronounced on somo 
coreligionists of theirs who killed or attempt- 
ed to kill somo Hindus It appears, however, 
that all tho formalities of a legal open trial 
have been duly gone through and sentences 
pronounced alter detailed and dispassionate 
consideration of all tho evidenco Nothing 
more is usually dono in trials for murder or 
grievous hurt 

The o offences are plainly Uio outcome 
of religious hatred and fanaticism Thoy 
bear somo re^erabhneo to tho so called 
Gha7t crimes in tho Ironticr and Trans- 
frontier areas A\ hen a so called Chart 
murdered a British cr, ho was summarily tried 
according to the frontier Hw ai d hanged 
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and his body burned His relatives were not 
allowed to give his body or ashes a Muslim 
banaL As Hindu lives are cot as valuable 
and sacred in British eyes as British lives, 
no such drastic steps are taken for the pro 
lection of Hindus from religions fanaticism 
And it is good that such summary methods 
hare not been adopted in the case of murders 
of Hindus That kind of lustice is best in 
the long run which is not vindictive and 
which follows the ordinary legal procedure 


Detenus Day 

The Swarajya party did well to celebrate 
a detenus’ day in Calcutta But they would 
have done better from the point of view of 
the peoplo of Bengal as a whole and in the 
interest of the detenas themselves if they bad 
sought and obtained the active co operation 
of persons of all political parties, and also of 
persons who are not politically minded in 
the celebratioa The demonstration would 
then have been more impressive For every 
body knows that in Bengal whatever a man s 
politics may be and even if he has no poll 
tics, be feels that a gnovous wrong has beeD 
done to the detenus and that the conditions 
in which they are kept in or outside jail3 are 
heartless anil very discreditable to a civi 
lised Government It is good however thatin 
spite of the celebration having been managed 
on party lines many people who do not belong 
to the Swarajya party attended tbe meetings 

As a demonstration these meetings served 
their purpose But one does not know what 
effective steps the Swarajya party or any other 
party has taken or can take to bring sufficient 
pressure to bear on the Government to release 
all the detenus without aDy further delay— 
we do not add, or bring them to trial 
because if tho Government had an iota Of 
evidence against any of them, they would 
have beeD long ago brought before a court of 
lustice 


Eabiudranath Tagores Beturn 

K.tadnm.tb Tagore relumed <?<*[“? 
•flu h.s travela in par » of 
His visit to these lands nil' predofti™ 
of incalculable sood both to them and to 
India in years to come , . 

ire was interviewed by a represenhtive 
of tho Free Frcss of India 1 oxtions of 


what he sail id reply to questions are 
printed below, 

Concerning what happened in Malaya owing to 
the discussion in the newspapers with regard to 
his condemnation of Indian troops being sent to 
China ho sud that a great deal more had been 
made of that incident than it really deserved It 
wa3 a piece of newspaper sensationalism which 
very quickly sank into the background and became 
universally forgotten It was due to some entirely 
untrue versions of what he was reported to have 
said This version had appeared in new'i apers 
in the iar East and had to be contradicted At 
the same tune the Poet made .t perfectly clear 
that he held strongly to his objections concerning 
tbe nse of Indian troops in China, as likely to 
do incalculable harm to the age-long friendly re- 
lations between India and China. The incident 
had one good effect, because it at once drew the 
Chinese community in every part of South Eastern 
Asia to his side The Poet stated Jiat he had 
such a generous and warm hearted welcome from 
them m every place he visited that m a measure 
it exceeded even the welcome given to him by his 
own fellow countrymen He had a hope therefore 
tliat his recent tour had done something to esta- 
blish an intimate friendship between India and 
China on a true and stable foundation He hoped 
that those who appreciated the importance of a 
tree entente cordiale between these two countries 
would be able to follow qd what has thus been 
begun and enter through the door which was now 
wide open A 1 through his journey as in other 
tours also he bad tried stn tly to keep to the 
cultural aim ; ’ “ 

laying the . 

mutual understanding 

When asked whether the people of Java Bali 
and Siam remembered India and were grateful for 
their heritage from her civilisation and culture 
the Poet stated that tho Siamese people keenly 
remembered with gratitude their debt to Indian 
rulture and wished more and more to express it. 
There w ould be no difficulty in making a do=e 
international rapprochement between the two 
communities On the other hand in Java and 
Bali, this past intimate link with India had been 
almost forgotten ft would have to be patiently 
recovered In Bali tbe strange idea existed that 
tbe island itself bad originally been the place 
where the events described in the Hindu Epics 
had occurred 

In conclusion the Poet emphasised again the 
necessity of carrying on the immediate work of 
cnltoral understanding and appreciation It would 
Deed scholars who woald co out with that definite 
obje< t in view and funds would have to be pro 
viaed lor them. 

Betemog to his Tatum Forward writes 


ft may he confidently expected that he will be 
acoorded an enthnsiasuc ovation on the completion 
of his tour which was undertaken for the advance- 
ment of culture and for reviving the forgotten ties 
of kinship an I friendliness which once linked those 
countries with India Save the unwelcome incident, 
namely the litter eentroversy which for a time 
raged over his devoted head in the jingo pra-s of 
Singapore the Poet s tour has lieen a round of 
enthus astiu reeeitions 
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Even without consulting the Poet one 
may say that be would not allow his fame 
and greatness to be exploited for party 
purposes by being “accorded an enthusiastic 
ovation on the occasion of the completion of 
his tour” by men who are incapable of 
appreciating him Considering that not a 
smgle political, social, literary, scientific, 
khadi, journalistic or industrial ‘leader” was 
present at Outram Ghat to meet him on his 
return, it is rather hollow and insincere on 
the part of Fbru aid to speak, of giving “an 
enthusiastic ovation” to him, particularly 
as it was that paper which took the 
leading part m reproducing with sensa- 
tional headlines the lies and half truths 
published in the Malaya papers Others, too, 
received the cuttings, but consigned them to 
tho waste paper basket It is quite character 
Jstic of roritard to speak of an ovation and at 
the «ame time remind the Poet of the * bitter 
controversy” carried on with the weapons 
of lies and half truths, of which the Swarajya 
organ took full advantago with avidity 

The Poet’s mission was cultural. Ho is the 
Purodha of tho Greater India Society, whose 
mission is tho same, Quite appropriately that 
society gave him a most enthusiastic send off, 
and wo have no doubt that equallv appro- 
priately it would accord an enthusiastic 
welcome to him 


Mr Srinivasa Sastn's “Imperialism” 

Sir Srinivasa Sastn recently delivered a 
speech at the Rotary Club, Capo Town A 
brief cable has informed tho Indian public 
that bo holds tho opinion that “the whole 
future of India depended on Britishers and 
Indian moderates identifying their interest” 
This bit of opinion is such that even his 
friend and co-worker Mr C. F Andrews has 
felt constrained to declare that bo finds it 
difficult to share Mr Sastn s briefly cabled 
opinion”, and that he, Mr Andrews, is "a 
confirmed internationalist and not a British 
imperialist.” Perhaps Mr Sastn’s uumcdiato 
colleagues and followers of the Servants of 
India Society may accept hi3 views , hut 
what do other moderates think J 


Pandit Gurtus Address 
Pandit Iqbal \arayaa Gurtu’s thoughtful 
address &» president of the United 
•evinces Liberal Conference ended with 


an outspoken peroration, which does not 
appear to be attuned to the same bey as Mr. 
Sbastn’s opinion The Pandit said — 

Gentlemen it is one of those ironies of fate to 
which a subject race is further subjected, that 
India should be required to prove its fitness to 
rule itself Instead of asking Britain to prove that 
she has a nght to manage the affairs of India in 
preference to Indians, the Statutory Commission 
will be required to report as to how far India has 
proved itself fit to eDjoy any degree of responsible 
government. A Commission from which Indians 
are very likely to be excluded may also recom- 
mend to extend, modify, or restrict the degree ot 
responsible government’ already existing If India 
were a3 efficiently administered during the last 
150 years by a foreign bureaucracy as it is claimed 
to be the case w e should have had by this time a 
truly happy and contented people, with a high degree 
of education widespread in the country and with a 
record of remarkable progress in sanitation, 
medical relief and public health. Besides, we 
ought to have been throughly capable of defending 
ourselves and holding our head high among the 
nations of the world. As a people we should not 
have presented the sorry spectacle of illiterate 
masses, of abject poverty and malnutrition, result- 
ing m low vitality lack of resistance to disease, 
short life period and huge infant mortality. No 
amount of efficiency of a foreign rule can ever 
compensate for the moral stunting of the race, the 
lack of high spirits, courage and self respect, and 
an almost incurable sense of inferiority All these 
are the indisputable results of what Mr Asquith 
(now Earl of Oxford) during the menace of the 
German War, called the intolerable degradation of 
a foreign yoke’ Gentlemen a nation like an indi- 
vidual is a distinct entity It ha3 it own tempera- 
ment, its own characteristics, its own soul 
Just as in the case of an individual so m the 
case of nations freedom is essential for the 
healthy growth of its soul In the scheme of 
Providence when an individual has finished Ins 
life work he dies. So has it been with nations 
and their civilizations But India ha3 lived m 
history for thousands of years, and it is not yet 
dead. It is legitimate to conclude that it has yet 
some valuable contribution to make towards world- 
progress. Let us hope tho world standard of 
progress has not fallen quite so low that it is 
now merely confined to tho prowess of anno or 
is to bo 80 ie.y judged ly tho measure of territories 
brought under subjugation and by the concentia- 
tion ol wealth through a combination of military 
threats and political and commercial diplomacy 
Human progress would be a very sordid and sorry 
a. lair if there was nothing higher and nobler to 
achieve. India does not ask for a pla e m tho Sun 
wants a free scope for its self expression 
it u ny ,ls sou l bc3 in th 0 cramping influence 
a ™ yoke- It only 
loflgs for that dignified freedom which will help ft 
1® ?' W ll P a o{ »ts own nature for the set vice 
and not the domination of tho world 


Pandit Gurtu on Dr. Besant s Bill. 

m° features of the Common- 

wealth of India Bill to which Pandit Gurtu 
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drew attention in his address really deserve 
praise. Coe would however like to know what 
be thinks of the number of representatives m 
the Central Legislature assigned to the 
various provinces in the Bit! — a subject to 
which we have drawn attention in a previous 
note in this issue 

The Statutory Commission 

We have expressed our opinion m a previous 
issue abont the personnel of the statutory 
commission It should consist of a clear 
majority of non official leading Indians of 
different political parties with preferably an 
Indian president If such an Indian majority 
cannot be assured an entirely British person 
nel would be preferable so that the world 
may understand that Indians had nothing to 
do with its conclusions In the case of the 
Commission having an entirely British per 
fonnel or a minority of Indian members no 
Indian should appear before it to give evi 
dence. What the conclusions of such a 
commission would bo may be anticipated even 
now in their main features 

There is, of course the previous question 
a3 to whether tbero ought to be a commission 
at all to inquire into our fitness for self rule 
The need of such a commission cannot at all 
be admitted ho nation has any right to 
judge us. Self rule is a birth right to vhich 
every people is entitled It is only by force 
that we are kept deprived of it 

The only proper question to investigate 
is how the constitution of a self rulmg India 
ought to be framed In dealing with such a 
question tho help of foreign experts may oe 
taken 

And if our fitness for self rule is to be at 
all judged of we ourselves are far better 
judges than foreigners Englishmen or all 
political parties make great mistakes in juag 
mg of the politically capacity of many 
of their own countrymen For many of tbeix 
prime ministers and cabinet ministers, chose 
by their countrymen, are responsibte for 
egregious and very senou3 blupdera It 
ridiculous to assume therefore, that English 
judges of our polit cal capacity would be in 
fallible or reliable, particularly as English 
men are interested in pronouncing ns unt-L 


The Viceroy s Invitation to Some Indians 
It has been given ont now that the 
Viceroys invitation to somB Indians to meet 


him is for the purpose of ascertaining their 
opinion as regards certain details of the 
Statutory Commission That he is to see these 
persons separately is a clever move Lord 
Irwin would thus be able to utilise for British 
purposes the differences important or uotra 
portant, in the opinions expressed by them 
Speculation is already rife as to why m 
selecting persons to invite his lordship has 
given a wide berth to some provinces and 
sections of the people What is the policy 
underlying this discriminatory move ? 


Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan 
The Prabisi Binga Sah tya Simm lan w 11 hold 
its sixth sess on in Jleeru during the next \ mas 
week The *ollow ns gentlemen I ave b en imam 
monsly elected to pres de over and conduct the 
deliberat oas of the different sect one not»d against 
the name of each — 

(1) S r P C Ray— General Pres dent 

(2) Bab t kedarcath Banerjea (Benares) 
President, L teratare Section 

(3) Dr Sis r Kumar Sla tra (Benares Hindu 
T oiver« ty)— Pres dent Philosophy Sect on 

(4> Dr Radhakamal Alukerjea (Lucknow Univer 
s ty) President History and Economics Section 
(o) Dr Niiratan Dhar (Allahabad University)— 
Pres deDt Sc ence Section 

(6) Babu Sarada Cb Lkil (Delhi)— President, 

Arts Section , 

( ) Mr A P Sen (Lacknow)-PreSident, Jlnsic 


The efforts made by Bengalis domiciled or 
sojourning outside Bengal to keep in touch 
with the Bengali language literature and 
art are commendable 

We have one suggestion to make The 
promoters of tho Prabasi Banga Sahitya 
Sammelan would do well to set apart a day 
or an evening to meet all local leading 
Hindi and Urdu speaking persons interested 
m literature and art, in order to make closer 
the cultural ties which exist between Bengal 
aDd Upper India. We mention only Upper 
India, as the Sammelan has hitherto met in 
some town or other in that region 


About the Age of First Motherhood in 
India Miss Mayo Contradicted 
Dr Miss JL I Balfour nr, who wrote 
a letter to the Ti ncs of India on the 10th 
October last on the subject of the ago of 
first motherhood in India, is engaged m 
collecting data for Maternity and Infant 
Welfare work from the hospitals in Bombay 
Her letter is reproduced below 
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I ha\e recently had the opportunity of reading 
Mother India and have been surprised at some of 
the statements made, especially with reference to 
child mothers I have some facts relating to that 
(subject which I have collected in the course of an 
investigation into the conditions of child birth and 
I am asking von to be hind enough to publish 
them in the hope tliat they may be of service to 
anyone who proposes to write a reply to Mother 
India. I have notes of 304 II r.du mothers deli 
vered of their lirst babies in Bombay Hospitals. 
The average age was 18 years 8j 6 per cent 
were 17 years or over 144 per cent were below 
17 14 was the youngest age and there were 3 of 
that age. I have compared these figures with 
the reports of the Madras Maternity Hospital 
for the years 19 9 2 24 2 312 mothers were 
deivered of their first babies The average 
age was 194 years 862 per cent were 17 
years or over and 13 8 per cent were below 1 
13 was the youngest age There were 7 mothers 
aged 13 and 22 mothers a"cd 14 The Madras 
figures included not onlv Hindus but women of 
other communities also I have reports of 1 964 
cases of childbirth from other paits o f India 
including the North Of these only 10 were below 
lo years of age 13 was the youngest age There 
Us no doubt that child birth sometimes takes place 
too eaily in India and even more so that cohabita 
tion commences too early Legislation is badly 
needed But Miss Mayo a words at p 30 of 
Mother India are as follows The Indian girl m 
common practice looks for motherhood nine months 
after reaching puberty or anywhere between the 
ages of fourteen and eight The latter age is 
extreme although in some sections not exceptional 
the former is well above the average. I think the 
f gures I have given prove that the cases instanced 
by Miss Mayo do not m the least represent the 
common customs of the country 


Mr S K Ratcliffe on ‘Mother India 

Mr S K Ratcliffe formerly editor of 
The Statesman of Calcutta, has reviewed 
Miss Catherine Mayo s Mother India ’ in 
The Neu Republic of New York dated the 
21st September last He begins the review 
by telling the reader 

Two years ago when I lead Kathenne Mayos 
propagandist volume on the Philippines, it seemed 
to me certain that she would go next to India and 
produce a book enforcing a conclusion precisely 
simihr to the one reiterated in The Isles of Fear 
The thesis of that vigorous manifesto it will be 
remembered is that the baited States must keen 
its governing hand upon the archipelago for if 
it a d not the till pinos would bo skinned alive by 
their own landlords lawyers usurers 

Ho recites or refers to some of the 
terrible and horrible things which the 
authoress has said of India and then 
observes — 

of Miss Mayos facts cannot be 
i an ^ 5 ct 'be picture she has drawn s 

l rofoundly untrue It is a lilel upon a um jue 


civilization and a people of extraordinary virtue 
patience and spiritual quality I cannot here 
attempt to track ncr through the vivid maze of her 
assertions It must suffice for me to deal with a 
few characteristic illustrations 

Then follow his string of contradictions 
of Miss Mayo s untruths 

Miss Majo writes as though the horrors of filth 
and superstition surrounding child birth were 
peculiar to Hindu society Suppose that one were 
to make i realistic picture of maternity in any 
other Asiatic country or for that matter as has 
often been done in the slum cities of Europe and 
the United States would any of Miss Mayos infer 
ences apply 3 She cites examples in detail of 
Indian male sexuality It would bo impossible 1 
think to produce anything of the kind more loath 
some. But Miss Mayo cannot be unaware that the 
records of all protective societies in Europe and 
America contain incidents which fact for fact, are 
as horrible as these She asserts that the majority 
of Hmdn men are through indulgence and perver 
sion impotent at twenty five The sufficient reply 
to that astonishing accusation woald seem to be 
that if it were anything like ha’f true the figures 
of population under the Pax Britanmca would not 
cause any alarm to the government of India. In 
treating of the Untoucliablc3 and the so-callea 
criminal tribes she implies that such agencies as 
the Salvation Armv stand virtually alone in their 
remedial efforts The truth is that, long before the 
rise of their great champion Gandhi a powerful 
section of Indian reformers labored as earnestly 
for social redemption as for political advance Miss 
Mayo quotes Rabindranath Tagore in such a way 
as to imply that he is an apologist of child 
marriage. The jiassage cited from the Bengali 
poet is a condensed statement of the case for early 
marriage <an entirely different thing) as accepted 
throughout the Orient Rabindranath Tagore is a 
leader of the Bralimo community which fifty j ears 
ago earned through the Indian Legislature the first 
reformed marriage act Miss Jlayo speaks as 
though the seclusion of women behind the purdah 
wee universal throughout Indian and she says 
again and again that no Indian "lrl or young wo- 
man can be left unprotected for an hour since she 
would assuredly be violated I The seclusion of 
women is an established custom only in certain 
provinces Over great tracts of the country their 
13 no purdah Women move freely and unveiled 
through the bazzaars Women of the peasant and 
coolie classes work in the open as they work even 
where m the world. Mis 5 Mayo m an astonishing 
lapse, quotes as a recent dictum the most threadoare 
piece of cynicism that is passed about among 
Europeans in India namely that one w eek after 
the withdrawl of the British there would not be a 
rupee or a virgin left in Bengal Apart from the 
point that according to Miss Mayos own demon 
atration there are almost no virgins in Bengal 
over ten yearn of age. one may note the somewhat 
glaring historical fact that before the advent of the 
British Bengal certainly showed no deapicable 
power of social resistance aga nst, as Jacaulay 
put it ever* marauder of the Last And finally 
in this Inef senes of instances Miss Mayo lias 
been led to believe tb-t there is an inherent 
contrast between the ethical standards of Hindu 
' and those of the Indian Modems, a contrast 
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greatly to the advantage of the fatter This is one 
of tlie mo»t surprising things in the booh and with 
it u coupled the extraordinary blunder of Miss 
Mayo s assumption that the virile race3 of India 
are all Moslems. Any British soldier would have* 
put her right there 


This i3 followed by Mr Ritchffe s state- 
ment that ho ha3 been “ablo in this article 
to refer to no more than a hundredth part 
of the assertions and inferences that provote 
debate in ’Mother India. Any tolerable 
statement of the otner sido would require a 
volume at least as largo as the one under 
review I end with a word of the krod which 
I think no European and no American who 
has dwelt among the Indian people could 
refraio from uttering And this is what he 
says — 


I lived for hie rears in India, occupying a 
position wl ich gave me unusual opportunities of 
meeting Ind ans of dilTercnl kinds I liad many 
Indian friends. I saw the inside of Indian homes 
I observed the laboring Indian in cities and ullages 
And, as I rail up the memory or those people and 
scene*, and set tho reality of my recollection alon„ 
sido the appalling picture which Miss Mayo has 
provided for her very large wnjgpy 01 
in several continents, I am filled with lewudermcnt 
and regret The vast multitude of India s common 
people raalo3 upon every Westerner a wonderlol 
impression of goodncM endurance and d cn ty 
Me know for every tody tells us so that the Indian 
woman has a terribly hard time Bot I 8ee her 
as fIc comc3 up every morning from her ceremonial 
bath mihe river walling noiselessly w ith a troop of 
her fellows a figure unsurpassed jo the world for 
beauty and seren ty and grace and I marvel at the 
power of spirit w kith has so unde mat lv con iuered m 
ter As for be intelligent*, a of Ind a. they are 
made tin of many coramuniue? all in itUcir several 
ways endowed with remarka' !e and attractive gifts. 
They inherit a social system of extraord wy CO® 
plexjty It is their task, to bring it into relation 

S'-® 

Imhan system can l* changed only with infinite 
Mt »itbin. An aUen power must leave 

C, „X"» "ShS Wf,!? 
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Ratcliffes ho has reviewed a book called 
“India nod tho Lartbly Paradt o by Miss 
Sylvia Pankhur.it formerly a militant sullra 
gist, about which ho writes — 

Mis* Pankhurst denounces child marriage and 
the Ind an treatment of women the tyranny of the 
priesthood and many other evils of the limdu 
system as unmercifully as the author of Mother 
India herself and her citation of evidence is 
almost as dreadful but she comes to a conclusion 
pre isely opposite Mi»s Mayo says the Indian 
system is so hideous that tho British inuit stay 
and rule very much more hardly than thev do 
now Miss Pankhurst, not disguising any of tje 
facts that seem so appalling to the Meat me r 
is convinced that the British must go 


A Missionary Condemnation of Miss 
Mayo’s Book 

A statement with regard to M ss May o s boo* 
Mother India s gned by Itev Dr t* Maoncol 
and Mr I t) Phil p Secretanos and Miss A B 
' an Dorcn lion Officer has been issued to the 
I res? in the name of the executive committee of 
Ihe National Christ an Council of India, Burma and 
Cevlon ihe only dissentient memter be dr Bi hop 
J W Robinson who docs not find that lie can 
assent to its terms The Ixird Bishop of Calcutta 
and metropolitan of India is the chairman and Dr 
£> K Dutta, is Vice Chairman of tl e Council and 
tbc executive committee include? Rev Chi timber 
Bishop of Dornakal itev J F Edwards Dr C 1C 
Greenf eld B^hop of Madras, Rev J Mackenzie 
Itai Bahadnr A C Mukerji Messrs Iv, T I auk 
UL Italha Ham and Rev IL C C Veit 

The statement reads as follows in part — 
It has never been denied either by Indums or 
by foie gn missionaries that great social evils exist 
in India and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that strenuous and organised efforts are being 
made bv groups of Indian reformers to get rid of 
them Vet we representing a body of men and 
women who are in close touch with tho people 
and are conversant with their every-day life nn 
hesitatingly assert that the picture of India which 
emerges from Miss Mayos book is untruo to tho 
facts and unjust to the people of India The 
sweeping general it-atioDS that are deduced front 
incidents that come to the notice of the author or 
that are suggested by the manner in which these 
incidents are presented are entirely nntruo as a 
description of India as a whole. At the end of the 
book Mias Mayo admits that she has left untouch- 
ed other sides of iDdian 1 fe and for tha' very 
reason we can affirm that Indian life does not 
prcseDt the dark and tho evil aspect which this 
book suggests and that the ugly and repulsive 
and disgustmg aspects of it that are emphasised in 
the book are no. the predominant things m Indian 

Beauty and culture kindliness and charm 
rel gion and p ety are to be found alike among the 
highest and the humblest Miss Mayo leaves no 
room for these in her picture. 
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The Neill Statue in Madras 
Those who have been trying to have the 
Neill Statue removed or to break ot disfigure 
it are morally justified in doing so But it 
seems to us that it is bad economy to under- 
go imprisonment to bring about the result 
aimed at 1! British officials in India choose 
to have the greatness and civilisation of 
their country advertised by, among other 
things, the statue of a ferocious brute like 
Neill, let them please themselves Instead 
of suffering imprisonment in the attempt to 
remove this precious reminder of military 
virtues, why not draw attention to Neills 
doings by means of a permanent poster in 
some public place in Madias ? Some extracts 
from Kaye s history of the Sepoy War would 
serve the purpose 


Orissa Floods 

An appeal for two lakhs of rupees for 
relieving the widespread and acute distress 
caused in Orissa by flood has been issued 
over the signatures of Pandit Gopabandbu Das 
and Mr C F Andrews Sucb an appeal ought 
to meet -with a ready responso in the case 
of any province In tbo case ot Orissa the 
response ought to be quicker and greater 
lor Oussa is a poor country, whose welfare 
has been neglected for merre than a century 
Unlike most of the other provinces, Orissa 
has not been the chief object of care— so far 
as that care goes of any provincial Govern- 
ment it has been neglected throughout 
The people of India have been partly respon- 
sible for this neglect, in that they have 
acquiesced m Orissa s being given a back 
i seat all along For all these reasons all the 
provinces of India should come to the rescue 
of this stricken land once the home of a 
distinct culture of high grade and still one 
which Hindus consider it a merit to visit 


The Situation in Kharagpur 
Whenever and wherever large numbei 
of the labouring population are thrown o< 
of employment or about to be so, Goven 
ment maintains the attitude of the unconceri 
ed spectator— except when shooting is < 
nas to bo resorted to The unemploymei 
anu sufferings of so many people are not i 
business In Britain, on thb olher han 
e'en now, so many years after the end 
great war, nearly eleieo lakhs of ui 


employed persons are being given weekly 
doles During all these years doles have 
been given without break, and that sometimes 
to more than two million people Why does 
the same British Government adopt a different 
attitude in India ? Partly because the governed 
here are not the kith and kin of the gover- 
nors, partly because, thanks to enlightened 
British rule and exploitation, tho unemployed 
and dependants m India probably exceed the 
employed in number, and there are other 
causes It is, however, the duty of Govern- 
ment to actively intervene to prevent strikes 
and unemployment 


‘ The Chosen Region of Lies” 

The historian Freeman has, in one of bis 
esaajs, characterised royal proclamations and 
declarations as “the chosen region of lies” All 
kings and emperors do npt coitamlj tell lies in 
all their proclamations, eta Some may have done 
so, whilst the words of some others become as 
good (or bad) as falsehoods, because they are 
not given effect to by their successors and 
servants 

Wo were reminded of Freeman s words 
while reading what has appeared in Sir 
Sidney Low s recently published work on 
‘Tho Reign of the^ King Edward VII” 
relating to the appointment of Mr (Lord) 
Sinha* to the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
It is related in that book that on 
November 1, 1908, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the assumption by the Crown of the direct 
Government of India, the King Emperor 
Edward VII issued a masterly message to 
the princes and peoples of India which 
repeated and confirmed the declarations and 
assurances contained in Queen Victoria’s 
famous proclamation of 1858 The equality 
of treatment promised in that proclamation 
to all British subjects, irrespective of race, 
creed colour and caste, as regards employ 
ment m the public services and so on need 
only be referred to As noted above, this assur- 
ance was included in those repeated and 
confirmed by Edward VII But that monarch 
objected very strongly to the appointment of 
‘Native Members to the Viceroys Executive 
Council Some passages from Sir Sidney 
Low s work which relate to the affair are 
reproduced below 

The suggestion that native members should be 
admitted to the Viceroy s Council had received the 
Cabinet s approval as early as May 3 1907 Tlie 
king however and many members of the House 
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that Ai S 0 ?^ 1 w 0 ™? Empire if a. Native were to take part in 

UM nQ °niS n,«Sl * to the native pr ates and the Council of the Viceroy as so many subjects 
Sinlwc an i W0 roars la er that Mr would not be desirable that a Native should take 

a suitable Si H ,T?^er was suggested as part Besides it yoi have a Hindu why not a 
rli y*? 1 ?' ^ 0n 'fotamraedau atso> The latter Mould strongly 
w!ih Q fh7 AlQrle , v b“ & tong and ence claim it If the present view which you so 
native mem her » r , eC0 n 3 th ?;? E, 111 " fQuad the strongly advoacte is earned into effect and you 


native member a great stnmt 1 ng block f ud it does not answer you will never ”be able 

Morley wrote two letters to the Kio" on t0 , Ket r,d of (he Native again The Indian Princes 
the subject “ who are ready to bo governed by the \iceroy 

1 and his Council would greatly object to a Native 

, To the first of these tw 0 letter-3 the Ling repliel "J 10 " ould bs inferior m caste to themselves 
from Biarritz on March l 5 — taking part in the Government of the country 

The King regrets that he cannot change his However clever the Native m ght be and however 
view on th s sutject and las thought it ov r quite ‘°' al y° u 411(1 > our Coma 1 ™ consider 1 id 
as Lord Motley has He remans lovever of t0 / e sou nevei could be certain that he might 
opinion flat this proposed step la fraught n ith the DOt prove to be a very dangerous element in yonr 
greatest danger to the maintenance of the Indian Council and impart information to his countrymen 
Empire under British rule The leasons are well *“<•“ >* would be verv undesirable should go 

known to the Secretary of State as well as tl ej furlher 111411 J^ur Council Chamber 

are to the "Viceroy but as the latter apparentlj is Attention has here to bo drawn to the 
ffMWTZ«%S?r t ar'o!lU!S’ “ «»• &»S ... Hi. Hajesty 

ment were unanimous on the subje t the King ha (Irorge V according to him, entirely shares 
no other alternative but to pit e waj mch agaost his fathers old fashioned views on the 
sabiect 1(10 rei S nlQ « Ling Emperor 
new departure God grant that the Government in however on his accession to the throne 
India may not suffer from it Beyond tint the K ns repeated and confirmed Queen Victorias 
can say no more proclamation It i» not impossible that he 

To the second letter the King repl ea oga n with had by that time changed his views— a 

strong fooling still j rotesting but ad i itting no u . u, historian would sav 

alternative against a unanimous Cabinet Morlej cnantaoie nisrorian wouin say 
m the course of h s replv declared his firm convic We shall extract one more letter of lung 
tion that th s marked fulfilment of Qacen Victoria j Edward to Lord Mioto which shows that 
Promise will win for yonr Majesty an exalted and His Majesty had objections to the appointment 
Sl™£\r«”hl h BntTora'f it ?ta”. i P°< “V •< «*" mwnbet* .1 lie Viceroy, 
Queen Victorias namo the King added the pungent Executive Council but to that of native 
marginal comment — clerks as well who see and copy secret 

This i» the answer to my letter VV h\ he correspondence ' Here is the letter — 

1 r r Marrh '’0 cons dersble alarm and dismay 

* There is ono po nt you mention which greatly 

Mark that if lung Edward vll knew the surprises me, which is that secret correspondence 
mind of his august mother the Queen % ictona with the Secretary of State is seen by Naaves and 

correctly she would »„t here, .p prored o, ^ S 'S' & 

the new departure And yet she promisee dangerous and objectionable practice and I am 

equably of treatment to all her subjects in astonished that it should exist 

her oroclamation Now that it has been decided to have an Indian 

T „A nl „ 1 , 0,1 cemo rnrrp nnndenre member on the Executive Council the Government 

Lord Muito also had some corre ponneoce of , adL1 V|]I mfutnj0 be always obliged practioUly 
on the subject with the aid? uero is a though not perhaps theoretically to replace him 
portion of one of the King s letters in reply by another Ind an 

I am afraid it is the thin end of the wedge 
“My dear Mmto— As you hold such strong views and it will require a most resolute Viceroy to 
on the subject and have given me many cc„eot avoid {or Sti, p i' om . ul4£( ' one 11 001 two 

reasons for such a new dcpaitore I am yeiy Native Members rtbiCoonciL 
unwillmgto d her from you 13 well as the Secretary I can hardly believe that the prwuit appoint 

of State on tho a ul leO. W the same time I hold very ment of a lhadn will not create great and just 

strong and possibly old fashioned views on the irritation among the Mobamm-dans. and that the 
subject, which raj son who has so recently bevn latt r will not be contented unless they re cive 
m India entirely shares . assurance that one of tl eir creed succeed Mr 

“During tho unrest m Inlia at the present ^ aha 
timo and the intrigues of tho Natives it woo a — 

I think bo fraught with the greatwt danger fa the. 
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Nati7£ i> Eiecutive Councillors and Clerks 
and the Betrayal of State Secrets 
One need not say what ono feels on 
reading of lung Edward s opinion of tho 

Co, n hlnes ", °, f , Indlans as Exeentuo 
Councilors and clerks Bui it may bo noted 
tbat so far no Executive Councillor has 
betnjed any secret. As to tho clerks who 
see and copy secret correspondence let Sir 
ed 7 nK ,0 « Wilson long a distinguish 
d British official in India bear witness 
in * speech made when ho was retiring 

SfsritTzi 

ptfStSil 

I wmsssi 

Ws 

&***&£ 5G& 

tir.h5i r0 ? ean fore ' ffn office® including the 
?^r S * h ll f av , e , 150 o bjectlOD to obtaining* the 
mean 5 Hen " ^ 

5 nnMiTi f aD , d as Indla slands m need 

of politically subject pS 2L "’i™*" 5 
believe that if they accent fit S“ IlK,laIls 
the conditions of which mV,?, h °° e ? f 

T<££Z£* Prcm0 "" S ' he 

Previns nr e „T“h” de ," 0 C ” e - the 

tsss oflr!Lh^ h ,£? ’°" r ™ 

'■or over „ bjeclEd ,o°,h a e re “‘o a rc 6 nt ,1 o l f 


Indian txccatne Councillors If they ever 
did that may hue been under tho politicals 
instigation or intimidation 

King Idward s nervousness about secret 
correspondence being been bj "native’ 
clerks indicates that there is much corres 
pondenco of which Govcrmout cannot be 
quito proud 

‘Native’ 

Recently there was somo discussion in 
tiio British House of Commons on tho uso of 
tho word nativo as applied to Indians 
sanctimonious hypocrite* declared that they 
would not object to be called natives of 
England natives of Scotland, ’ etc But 
tuat was quito irrelevant, as nobody objects 
o calling himself or being called a native 
of his motherland The point is, what is the 
meaning of the word ‘native” when used 
singly and separately to denote a human 
nemg it means member of non European 
significance^ raCe and bas a contemptuous 

Bombing Aeroplanes and Thunderclouds 
)F be ? tbo Present writer was m Allahabad 
, d iy °f tho last Ram Lila celebration 
twnich could not como off for tho third time 
in succession) an aeroplane was heard and 
seen to circle round over tho heads of the 
Human creatures dwelling in Allahabad It 
fI? S K?f Q i aQlus,DS exI, ibition of unnecessary 
ingbUtUness as was also the march past of 
tro °Ps or military police 
iha «T ei VJ e heard and saw the aeroplane 
£„«{?« S i ru , cl us ,bat 11 'vnuld be futile 
£ ®*P ect tbat tb o people of India wonld 
‘ n ?7 er f! ed b y bombing aeroplanes for 
thunder^ °1 time ,i ^hey do not object to 

thunderclouds and thunderbolts Bombing 

hSpSIS” | W0Ill i d Ic {heir Philosophy of 
tmn S i j n , be on 1 ? °ne more means of destruc- 
tor*™,? 11 W °r ,d pay the Br,tlsh to he 

more and more frightful 

in/Vs “0 doubt a difference between 
thfl erv Int l r \ s boIt and bombs dropped from 
,1 , y, Indra sends down ram as well as 

tfS. Aeroplanes only drop" down 
oomes they do not shower blessings 

Violent Co operation and Non violent 
a on co operation 

Bn!ML^L d T„r5^on“S 
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non cn operation on the part of Indians, 
irrespective of their race, creed, colour etc 
Bat it is believed by some persons that its 


Suggested Indian Overseas Department 
Mr C F Andrews has contributed an 


ueueveu uy some persons mat us *i,„ n :r : .... 

hi S h Wl0D.no, appreciate violent oo S? i°‘‘ J°. /""f . th ‘‘ tho 

operatioo when the violeoce is directed not 01 , 'f u , 8 ! 0i, , !d “J 111 " a ”» ,r 

*®nn«t public servants of any rnnk but ?£!?” n der to d8!d „ ch ' e “ J ' m,h 11,8 

iHrsri 

ssjdi ;c: s-K-r j*? a !=TE 

functionary that violent co operation oo their _i_.pi .. ^ , u ^ a ^ T . 0 , 

p.„ would 7 bo. p= ..nf and that, ha, “g ^'“eotaly 

“,'S. £® Possibility of nob, oo a overlooked ipother reasM p , m by him 
1 e day ^ that such an overseas Department would be 

— - an admirable training ground for Indian 

Tho Land for Foreign Aircraft statesmanship within the largo world of 

to Fly over affairs outside fndia and would being Indians 

Aeroplanes belonging to various western abroad into much closer relationship ' 
peoples have been flying over India But , “W”' 1 ‘OBWtUon on coo- 

not a single Indian aeroplane has broken tho 1 "»t the departoent would be manned 

■memo silence of our sties Xtiaf I. one of £ S'-*';" 8 " ; tv ’T J 

the beauties of British rule the Iadlan licad of tbe department would 

me Beauties ot urmsnjmie possess initiate and gire effect to resolu- 

tions relating to Indians abroad carried lu 
Revolt against the Caste system the Central Legislature If it be not manned 


The Land for Foreign Aircraft 
to Fly over 


Revolt against the Caste system the Central Legislature If it be not manned 

In the course of a recent speech against >>7 Indians it would only provide soft jobs 
caste delivered at Kurabahouam Mr R K for Britishers and if lU head has no lmtia- 
Shunmui’am Chetty M L A is reported to tive it would accept a position of inferiority 
hav© said for Ind,an<! every whcio, as the South African 

Tho revolt asamst the otto non, tan 88 "]'“» l > 5 ,' d ;?“ " “» ouo of Indians 
with the awaken mg of the consciousness of self settled in South Africa. 

respect among9t the lower strata of society anions No real palliative is unwelcome. But no 
those who have been kept down a» inferior castes f ee i that no palliatives can do us much good 
We welcome the revolt against caste and until we have sell rule la India the present 
the awakening of the consciousness of self- bureaucratic Government not bciflg actively 
rospcct amoDgst tho lowor strata of society sympathetic. 

It roust, however bo said that Mr Chetty is 

tr° s r.vo.. 1 “gS r!r o. s t? sej-s . 

India with the Brahrno Samaj movement It is both surprising and not surprising 


Iho rovolt o*rt» originated in Hed.oal College Def.lcatl.il Cm. . 

India with the Brahrno Samaj movement It is both surprising and not surprising 
Is either the founder nor the leaders of that that though Mr Roxburgh, tho Presidency 
movement wero meu belonging to the lower Magistrate in his judgment in the Medical 
strata of society, to the castes kept down as College defalcation case has severely criticised 
inferior Later, tho Arya Samaj began to some the conduct of CoL Burnardo tho Principal 
extent the fight against ca=to Its founder, too of the College who appeared as a witness, 
was not a '’man of “low ’ caste. He was a he has punished only one of tbo clerks 
Brahmin It is not the business of this note accused of (he crime The public feels that 
to philosophise as to why those led the revolt Government should at once remove Dr 
amunstcaste who did not themselves sailer from Barnardo from the pnncipalsbip, if not also 
if We do not know whether iu Madras the from the I M is. When the result of the 
Non Brahman social (oris it merely political e) convicted clerks appeal is known, other steps 
revolt against Brahmans has led the chettis may be suggested 


a Brahmans to interdine and 


Of Mr Roxburgh o strictures on Dr 


intermarry with castes considered inferior to Barnardo in his judgment the following is a 
them It is a poor revolt which only wishes brief summary taken from the Bengalee — 
to rise but not also to rai«e Of Mr Barnardo as a witm, 3 Mr Roxburgh 

— fas said that every statement cf fa<.t he makes 13 
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suspect that lie fenced doited, feinted denied Hindi in , I°^ ,a , *?. 

and did not remember in a wav Uo (the Ma„i->tratcf issued by tbo Dakshina JJnarat Hindi rracnar 
had seldom seen a witness do that it is difficult Sabha 0 t Madras shows the progress which 
‘•b-iiizz'tA Va tfvv&Wrtfc ra, ras imt taa#. U a dvl ‘ > ri <> Win nialimr Ik gives a 

not Eh 0 « tliat lie n as premred to bo honest m tlio movement lias „ ‘ , h " 

the witness box ’ that he iou!d not, in guing hst ot JO books m Hindi published^ in the 
evidence Ret out of the habits of the poker lablo 
which include making one belicie what is not 


that he is a very unreliable witness and that he 
did not com© into die box to deal openly with the 
Court ’ and that one of his statements in regard 
to the motor car incident is atiout as stout a ho 


tfio movement has been hia\iag Ik Hives a 
list ot 3 0 books m Hindi published in tho 
prachar sories, some of which havo had very 
encouraging sales Tho sales of borne of 
tho best sellers are 30J00 copies, 14000 
copies 10900 copies 1039s copies SS30 
copiei 


- wnv, ’’900 copies and -j 2:>0 copies ilio 

as was ever told in a witness box These ire tho . . , m t> cr of candidates who appeared 
considered cone u a ions of a Magistrate who is con M ( i,n. rent examinations of tlio 


proach which the allegations mado by the accused 
carry with them they aro therefore all the more 
damaging as a verdict on tlio regard for justice or 
the respect duo to a Court and to ono s oath 
winch actuated the Principal of the Calcutta 
Medical College when deposing on behalf of the 
Crown 

Honest British Journalism m India 

The Bengalee observes — 

It is one of the most regrettable feature^ of 
fullic life m this country that the portions of the 
judgment whi'di are most damaging to Col 
Ha.raM'fcy wae, ^svc.<isa base, Vftaw 
suppressed bj both the Slatcsinan and tho Cngltsh 


years 1922 to 1927 were 
987, 740 and 347 rcspcc- 


Sabha from tho 
461, 1130 693, 
tively 

Marriageable Ago of Girls jn Baroda 
It is common knowledge) that among tho 
states if India Tuled by Hindu Princes which 
passed laws fixing the minimum ago of 
marriagO years ago, Baroda is ono Recently, 
as tho result of tho inquiries and dolibera 
tions of a committee appointed to report on 
tbo old law, tho minimum marriageable age 
ol ctrls has been raised to 14 Thero uto to 
» tan papers which are often found to bo laying bo no exemptions And those parents or other 
down the rule of journalistic etiquette to their guardians who bring about tho marnago of 
Tn,a - girls below 14 "ill be liablo to imprison- 

ment Tho minimum marriageable ago of 
males also has been raised 


Ipd in contemporaries The opinions which - 
British Magistrate his formed of tho conduct of a 
senior European officer of the standing of Col 
Barnardo havo been of set purpose withheld from 
the European community in this country and from 
those abroad who rely on them for information 
regarding India Those opinions are so efanngh 
incompatible with the pica of immaculate inialhbi 
lity put forward at every step by apologists of the 
bureaucracy that they have not dared to faco tho 


The Inquirer r on Marriage Legislation 
in India 
London 


music of Mr Roxburgh s findings Those whom a TR i, olftnS vippLW established m 184 Qfa writes 
high sense of journalistic duty to the reading religions weeny esiaoiisueu m ioi„ wrues 
iT-j- x — j — ,. 1 -ts - “ , W1 th j-efercnco to Hr Harbilas Sards a 


high class 


public of India forced to publish tho despicable 
palumnie3 of the Slayo-Pilcher gang have out of a 
prudent regard for the prestige of the w hite man 
been restrained from publishing the judicial stnc 
tures against Col Barnardo s conduct m the 
witness box 

Teaching of Hindi in South Iudja 
In addition to the value of its literature, 
knowledge of Hindi has 


Hindu Child Marnigo Bill 

The Government of India would appear to be 
powerle^ 3 to interfere with tne social customs of 
tho Hindus based as they are upon religion 
nevertheless the leaven of edu ation is working 
and the fact that a pm ate Bill to make the 
marriage ago limits fifteen for boys and twelve for 
girls has been brought up m the Legislative 
Assembly and sent to a Select Committee is a sign 

— , -- -- — of advance inadequate though it seems to Us But 

importance throughout India, and political the way of the legislators is of course being made 
itBpmkairt* ton tfi Yne vernaculars ot India, ■*■»? Vs? toa vtVigwsws cwmiawssAwa 


Hindi is the most widely spoken The 
majority of those who may be considered 
tho mercantile and industrial classes in India 
speak, or in any case understand Hindi 
These are some of the reasons why Hindi 
ought to be learnt by those who can afford 

a second vernacular of India la religion uuu. uv.6iuu.Bm stopped ic oy 
addition to their mother tongue legislation The ban on the remamago of 

iei account of the work of teaching widows was a socio religious custom but 


The London paper is misinformed in 
speaking of the powerlessuess of the Govern 
ment of India to interfere with the social 
customs of the Hindus The custom of suttee 
or the immolation of widows on the funeral 
pyres pf their dead husbands was based upon 
religiofl but that Government stopped it by 
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Government maJcnch marriages valid by 
law There are e T examples which need 
not bo mentioned^ Fnglisli papers want to 
write on Indtaitepica, they ought to be 
accurately inford ’ Knowledge of things 
Indian does d coma by intuition to 
Englishmen, surf because they are masters 
of India 

In older totistrate its remark that the 
way of legislators being made very hard by 
the religious mummlie3. 27/e Inquire i 
refers to the p*st issaed by the Jlarwari 
Association agist the Bill mentioned above 
The Marwan'Wiation certainly did protest 
But it represeJ at the most a few thousand 
men Bat 3(5indu members of the Legis- 
lative Astern* supported the motion for 
referring the 11 to a select committee while 
only 17 Hint members (including several 
who were Gernment servants) were of a 
different opicn We speak ODly of Hindu 
members b“<rse the Bill is a Hindu Child 
Hamago Bil This ought to suffice to show 
that the mai°PP osltl0 ° does not come from 
‘the religioi communities 

The oppoihon comes from the 

Bi dish Gornment of India When Mr 
Sards s billas introduced on the 1 st February 
last the I*i ble Sir Alexander Muddiman 

the Ilomeilember of the Government of 
India saidon behalf of the Government that 
he would oppose any other motion after 
motion fointroduction other than a motion 
lor circulion ’ For thu r.uon MrSjiJ* 
spoke thi in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 15th epterober last — 

work for ce good of the people a Government 
that is r/resentative of a nation that certamly is 
one of thmoot advanced in the world m wisdom 

and m tt - development of justice and freedom and 

daims-.d I think nghtly-that it has a great 
rcsDcet f womanhood should take up such an 
atUtSdlad instead of welcoming and promismg 
enfh essentially necessary legislation 
° lilfnleas mrii declare its intent on 

WK My DM* \oL 

IV P«t0 4Mj9 > , , . . 

77 Inauircr ought now to bo able to 
judge*bo oppose tbe Hindu Child Marriage 
Bill 

Mis Mayos ‘Emphasis Exaggerated 

T-c Inqtitter observes 

I, teem, clear M lf« “'‘“I’mA. S 

sssse&s&s:-® 


a nation as her critics says for the bad (radices 
of the least progress ve sect ons of it Ind a like 
other countries is still struggling to freo herself 
from the fetters of a so lal ant religious sj stem 
mliich though established in accordance with 
great and fofty uleals his l»een debased by gross 
superstitions and her enl "hteaed reformers well 
know that far more formidable than the oppressive- 
ness of Fnglish rule is the ignorance of their 
own people 

If our London contemporary keeps an 
open mind and reads Indian periodicals 
and newspapers it will aLo find that \Ii»s 
Mayos boos contams many gross Us many 
half truths some garbled quotations and 
many inaccuracies 

As for the comparative foimtdableness of 
the oppresiveness of English rule and fbe 
ignorance of the Indian people wo should 
like to meet the enlightened Indian 
reformers who would and could support with 
proofs the dogmatic belief which The 
Inquver credits then with It is English 
rule which has pas-ovely and actively stood 
in the way of the dispelling of our peoplo s 
ignorance 


Need of more Nurses Midwives and 
Women Doctors 

Snmati Padmabai Rao of the Hindu 
University Piesideot of the United Provinces 
Social Conference drew attention in her 
remarkable address to tho need of the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the most vital 
facts among the masses and observed — 

But the dilTnsion of this knowledge and the 
supplying of med cal aid to the women of India 
requires a large number of trained doctors nurses 
and midwives It seems to me that a good deal 
of sent mental objection exists m the mm 1 of the 
public about the respectability of these professions 
and there are many parents who would bo most 
unwilling to allow their daughters to render social 
service aloDg these lines This sentiment however 
is the result ot a deep rooted instinct winch con 
eiders it degrading to a woman to take up any 
work only tor the 63ke of pocuniary ga»n. The 
only way to overcome these objections is to 
create a different attitude towards all social 
■work. Personally I feel that all social work can 
become elective only when inspired by a 
gpirtnal ideal Work which is done only for 
money is degrading both for man and womn 
alike It becomes merelv mechanical and therefore 
dead without the vital]* ng power of a great 
spiritual ideal It is only w h en the relief of the 
suffering and the needy and the teaching of the 
ignorant are seen to be the truest service of God 
mat we shaft be able to dim nate ad the degrad 
ing associations that have gathered round some of 
these professions We must elevate them into true 
and holv vocations those duties which the tinman 
soul feels called to perform by an impelling and" 
divine inspiration from \v ithrn 



